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SPARROWS,  ETC, 


SPARROWS. 

Now  in  the  country-side  from  hawthorn  snows, 
Hedging  lush-grass  the  thrush's  rapture  goes; 
Full  of  long-garnered  bliss  his  heart  o'erflows. 

All  that  he  sees,  he  sings.     Wove  in  his  trill, 
The  purple  hollows  of  the  windy  hill,  ^ 
Green  valley-spaces  very  warm  and  still ; 

The  poplar's    gold-edged   leaflets   trembling 

nigh ; 
The  little  pied-j'aced  pansy  'mid  the  rye ; 
The  sweet  encompassing  of  azure  sky ; 

Thin  through  translucent  leaves,  the  sun- 
shine's rifts ; 

The  low  brook's  mossy  gurgle  where  there 
lifts 

Pale  rose -stemmed  primrose  through  the 
bronzed  drifts. 

But  the  poor  dingy  sparrow  of  the  town  ! 
He  babbles  as  he  flies  —  a  garrulous  clown, 
A  sorry  piper  in  his  threadbare  brown. 

Yet  all  he  feels  he,  too,  full-hearted  gives; 
His  little  twitter  speaks  the  joy  he  lives 
There  as  he  sits  upon  the  sunlit  eaves. 

'Tis  a  poor  vain  conceit  —  lacks  all  but  will  — 
A  vague  reiterate  chirrup,  small  and  shrill ; 
Still  he  pours  forth  his  heart  for  good  or  ill. 

Though   'tis  scant  measure,  yet  his  being's 

brim 
Is  with  Spring's  nectar  foaming  to  the  rim, 
Holds  he  no  more,  'tis  running  o'er  for  him. 

He  sings  the  budding  bushes  of  the  square, 
The  opaque  blue  unveiling  dully  fair, 
The  inexplicable  wonder  of  the  air ; 

And,  as  he  sings,  each  common  sordid  thing 
Wears  for  a  space  occult  transfiguring  — 
The  sparrow  the  interpreter  of  Spring  1 

Ah,  heart !  content  thee  with  thy  little  song ; 
Content  thee,  be  its  compass  weak  or  strong  ; 
Stammer  thy  spirit's  message,  right  or  wrong. 

The  meanest  thing  in  nature's  plan  is  dear 
If  it  but  work  its  purpose  out  sincere : 
A  little  cup  may  yet  hold  water  clear. 

Not  thine  the  lordly  utterances  of  fate. 
The  invincible  pealing  clarion  of  the  great; 
Yet  there  are  thoughts  thou  would'st  articu- 
late. 

High  souls  have  hymned  high  themes,  yet  not 

voiced  thee ; 
In  narrowest  lives  there  is  a  mystery 
Deep  and  unplumbed,  whose  singer 's  yet  to  be. 

Something  within  no  other  soul  has  known  — 

An  individual  secret  of  their  own 

That  God  has  whispered  unto  them  alone. 


Speak  from  the  heart !   all  else  is  incomplete ; 
Speak  to  the  heart !  for  that  alone  is  sweet ; 
Weak  words  are  mighty  that  with  heart-blood 
beat. 

Sing  out  thy  meagre  life's  obscurest  cares  ; 
Sing  out  the  burden  that  thy  dumb  soul  bears. 
Perhaps  some  heart  may  bless  thee  unawares  I 

ComhilL 


DOWN  THE   STREAM. 

Love  1     It  began  with  a  glance. 

Grew  with  the  growing  of  flowers. 
Smiled  in  a  dreamful  trance, 

Recked  not  the  passage  of  hours : 
Our  passion's  flood  rose  ever, 

Flowing  for  her  and  me. 
Till  the  brook  became  a  river, 

And  the  river  became  a  sea. 

Grief  !     It  began  with  a  word. 

Grew  with  the  winds  that  raved ; 
A  prayer  for  pardon  unheard. 

Pardon  in  turn  uncraved ; 
The  bridge  so  easy  to  sever. 

The  stream  so  swift  to  be  free  I 
Till  the  brook  became  a  river. 

And  the  river  became  a  sea. 

Life  !     it  began  with  a  sigh. 

Grew  with  the  leaves  that  are  dead ; 
Its  pleasures  with  wings  to  fly. 

Its  sorrows  with  limbs  of  lead: 
And  rest  remaineth  never 

For  the  wearier  years  to  be. 
Till  the  brook  shall  become  a  river, 

And  the  river  become  a  sea. 

Lord  Houghton. 


ALONE. 


Alone  we  tread  life's  devious  pathways,  sent 
We  know  not  whence,  across  our  toilsome 

way, 
Folded  around  in  mists,  uncertam,  gray. 
Shadows  of  hope  and  fear  together  blent. 
Anon,  the  dull  thick  clouds  apart  are  rent, 
Love  wakens,  and  makes  glad  the   passing 

hours ; 
The    way    leads    onward    o'er    upspringing 

flowers. 
And  past  brooks  murm'ring  of  a  sweet  con- 
tent. 
Yet,  as  we  clasp  and  think  this  joy  our  own. 
It  fades  —  again  in  solitude  we  stand. 
Watching  the  light  wane  o'er  a  darkening 

land; 
The  winds  sob  round  us  with  a  wailing  moan ; 
When,  all   unlooked  for,   with  a  grim,  firm 

hand,  S 

Death  opes  the  gate,   and  we  pass  out  — ^i 

alone. 
Chambers'  Journal.  MaRY  NieL. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND.* 

1^0  one,  we  believe,  who  opens  the  vol- 
umes which  stand  foremost  at  the  head 
of  this  article  will  find  in  them  what  was 
expected.  A  false  importance  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  long  and  eminent 
career  of  the  writer,  and  by  the  singular 
and  wholly  unnecessary  precautions  taken 
to  defer  for  half  a  century  the  publication 
of  the  work.  When  the  veil  of  mystery 
in  which  they  were  enshrouded  was  with- 
drawn, it  turned  out  that,  by  the  express 
declaration  of  the  author,  the  book  is  not 
a  literary  work  at  all,  and  can  scarcely  be 
called  "  memoirs,"  since  his  own  life  and 
adventures  are  mentioned  in  it  as  seldom 
as  he  could  help.  It  contains  no  narra- 
tive ;  it  is  enlivened  by  no  flashes  of  wit, 
and  few  anecdotes  ;  it  throws  no  original 
light  on  the  historical  events  in  which 
Talleyrand  played  so  important  a  part.  It 
is  more  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  than 
for  what  it  relates.  The  work  might  more 
fitly  be  entitled  "My  opinions  on  some 
passages  of  contemporary  history."  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  no  literary  experience  ; 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  connected 
interest  to  his  work.  It  is  totally  deficient 
even  in  chronological  arrangement.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  wrote  with  difiS- 
culty,  and  even  repugnance,  and  that  most 
of  his  despatches  and  letters  were  dic- 
tated to  his  secretaries.  These  papers 
bear  marks  of  the  same  process.  They 
give  us  the  impression  of  an  old  man  re- 
calling in  conversation  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  and  dwelling  less  on  his 

*  I.  Mimoires  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Publics 
avec  una  Preface  at  des  Notes  par  ]e  Due  de  Broglie, 
de  I'Acad^mie  Frangaise.     Deux  tomes.     Paris:   1891. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Edited 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  by  Raphael  Ledos  de 
Beaufort,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Honble.  White- 
law  Reid,  American  Minister  in  Paris.  Two  volumes, 
London :   1891. 

3.  La  Mission  de  Talleyrand  it  Londres  en  1792. 
Ses  Lettres  d'Ainirique  h  Lord  Lansdowfte.  Avec 
Introduction  et  Notes  par  G.  Pallain.  8vo.  Paris: 
1888. 

4.  Le  Ministhre  de  Talleyrand  sous  le  Directoire. 
Avec  Introduction  et  Notes  par  G.  Pallain.  Svo. 
Paris:  1891. 

5.  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  et  la  Maison  d'  Or  Hans. 
Lettres  du  Roi  Louis-Philippe^  de  Madame  Adildide 
et  du  Prince  de  Talleyraud.  Publics  par  la  Comtesse 
de  Mirabeau.     Paris:  1890. 


conduct  than  on  his  opinions,  which  he 
discusses  at  length — sometimes  as  an 
economist,  sometimes  as  a  moralist.  But 
we  do  not  find  in  them  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, or  even  to  notice,  the  most  serious 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against 
his  own  personal  and  political  conduct. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  contain  no  apology ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  by  no  means  jus- 
tify the  intemperate  and  abusive  introduc- 
duction  which  Mr.  VVhitelaw  Reid  has 
thought  fit  to  prefix  to  the  English  trans- 
lation. 

The  result  of  these  facts  is  that  the  pub- 
lic finds  little  or  nothing  in  these  volumes 
to  excite  a  lively  interest  or  to  gratify  curi- 
osity. The  world  is  disappointed  and  the 
work  is  condemned  as  dull,  before  the 
reader  has  had  time  to  master  or  appre- 
ciate its  contents.  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  statesmen  who  had  the  longest  expe- 
rience and  the  widest  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  —  Prince  Metternich  and 
Prince  Talleyrand  —  should  both  have 
left  us  a. record  of  their  times  which  will 
hold  no  prominent  place  in  literature  or 
history.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  adverse  judgment  is  in  some  re- 
spects hasty  and  exaggerated.  Even  these 
fragmentary  memoirs  of  Talleyrand  throw 
more  light  on  his  own  character.  They 
show  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  action, 
but  a  statesman  who  thought  with  rare 
sagacity  on  political  questions,  not  only 
of  diplomacy,  but  ot  finance,  political 
economy,  and  legislation;  and  that,  al- 
though he  bent  to  every  gust  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period  in  which  he  lived,  his  own 
opinions  never  materially  varied  from 
those  he  inherited  or  had  formed  in  early 
life;  and  that  in  all  his  disguises  he  re- 
mained a  born  aristocrat,  despising  in  his 
heart  not  only  those  below  him,  but  those 
above  him,  and  mortally  distrusting  dem- 
ocratic government,  of  which  he  had  seen 
too  much  ;  a  staunch  believer  in  monarchy, 
whoever  might  be  the  monarch,  but  on 
constitutional  principles  ;  and  even  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  Church,  although  he  had 
been  a  most  reluctant  priest  and  became 
a  secularized  bishop. 

Madame  de  Stael  called  Talleyrand  an 
"  undecipherable  man."  He  presents  the 
phenomenon,  which  some  works  of  fiction 
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have  attempted  to  describe,  of  a  dual  na- 
ture. He  had  a  mind  to  conceive  large 
and  enlightened  views  of  liberal  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  friend  to  moderation  and 
to  peace.  He  knew  the  danger  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda which  made  Europe  the  enemy  of 
France,  and  of  the  territorial  conquests 
which  made  Europe  her  slave.  But  from 
a  singular  absence  of  moral  energy  and 
dignity  he  placed  his  rare  intelligence  at 
the  service  of  men  whom  he  despised  and 
of  actions  which  he  condemned.  Hence 
he  shared,  at  least  indirectly,  in  the  polit- 
ical crimes  of  the  Directory  and  the  Em- 
pire, with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  true 
nature  ;  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
came,  and  their  consequences  became  ap- 
parent, he  silently  abandoned  the  powers 
he  had  served,  and  transferred  his  influ- 
ence, like  a  condottiere  \n  politics,  to  the 
opposite  faction.  The  more  the  records 
of  his  life  are  made  known,  not  in  these 
*'  Memoirs  "  only,  but  still  more  in  his  offi- 
cial correspondence,  which  has  been  re- 
cently published  by  M.  Pallain,  the  higher 
does  our  estimate  of  his  intelligence  and 
sagacity  rise,  and  the  lower  is  the  standard 
of  his  moral  faculties.  Innumerable  de- 
tails may  be  found,  in  the  memors  of  the 
time,  of  the  wit,  the  artifices,  the  intrigues, 
and  the  cupidity  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
But  these  tricks  do  not  make  a  statesmen, 
capable  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  Europe ; 
and  we  prefer  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  more  solid  qualities 
which  marked  a  great  career. 

This  then  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  the  work  before  us.  Tal- 
leyrand was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
the  great  catastrophe.*  He  alone  had  to 
take  an  active  part  in  all  the  memorable 
events  of  an  age.  He  witnessed  the 
august  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XVI.    at    Reims,    being    then    in 

*  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  three  men  of  light  and 
leading,  who  were  pre-emineut  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, Talleyrand,  Sieyfcs,  and  Roederer,  were  all  bom  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1748-1754),  and 
all  lived  to  pass  their  eightieth  year.  Two  of  them 
were  priests.  Rcederer  was  a  lawyer.  They  witnessed 
the  events  of  1830,  which  appeared  to  be  the  realization 
of  their  hopes  of  constitutional  government,  and  they 
deemed  the  Revolution  to  be  finally  closed,  not  fore- 
seeing that  in  another  generation  it  was  destined  to  re- 
sume its  fatal  course. 


priest's  orders ;  and  he  exclaims  in  his  old 
age,  with  pathetic  eloquence:  — 

Quelle  ^poque  brillantel  Un  jeune  roi 
d'une  morale  scrupuleuse,  d'une  modestie 
rare  ;  des  ministres,  connus  par  leurs  lumi^res 
et  leur  probite ;  une  reine  dent  Taffabilit^,  les 
grices,  la  bonte  temperaient  I'austerit^  des 
vertus  de  son  epoux;  tout  etait  respect  1  tout 
etait  amour  1  tout  etait  fetes,  .  .  .  Jamais 
printemps  si  brillant  n'a  precede  un  automne 
si  orageux,  un  hiver  si  funeste  1  (P.  23.) 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  king's  reign 
were  the  most  animated  period  of  French 
society.  The  young  Abbd  de  P^rigord 
revelled  in  the  luxuries  and  the  license  of 
the  times  ;  he  belonged  to  the  "clergd  un 
peu  dissipd,"  on  whom  the  rule  of  their 
order  sate  very  lightly.  His  memory  car- 
ries him  back  to  the  ^mornings  when  Lau- 
zun,  Delille,  Mirabeau,  Chamfort,  Choi- 
seul-Goufl&er,  and  Louis  de  Narbonne 
were  wont  to  meet  at  his  breakfast-table 
in  his  small  rooms.  Rue  Bellechasse. 
What  conversation  !  What  a  company  of 
friends  !  "  On  y  parlait  un  peu  de  tout,  et 
avec  la  plus  grande  liberty.  C'dtaientdes 
matindes  excellentes  pour  lesquelles  je  me 
sentirais  encore  du  goiit."  If  you  wish 
to  know  more  of  the  freaks  and  follies  of 
the  abbd,  and  even  bishop,  you  will  find 
them  recorded  in  Gouverneur  Morris's  in- 
imitable diaries,  where  Monseigneur  is 
seen  to  warm  Madame 
with  a  "warming  pan." 
learn  what  feelings  of 
friendship  lay  beneath  the  crust  of  an  am- 
bitious, worldly,  and  even  profligate  life, 
you  may  turn  to  the  picture  Madame  de 
Rdmusat  has  left  us  of  one  of  the  more 
genial  and  honorable  intimacies  of  his 
later  years.  But  of  these  things  this  book 
says  nothing,  and  we  shall  say  no  more. 
It  is  mainly  a  record  of  opinions  and  judg- 
ments on  political  events  and  public  af- 
fairs, designed  to  show  that  an  extreme 
mobility  and  even  inconsistency  of  con- 
duct may  be  compatible  with  some  definite 
principles  of  action.  In  revolutionary 
times  M.  de  Talleyrand  held  that  no 
government,  as  such,  could  claim  an  in- 
dissoluble allegiance,  the  governments 
themselves  being  transitory  and  epheme- 
ral, all  perishing  in  succession  by  their 
own  faults.    He  therefore  attached  to  his 


de  Flahut's  bed 

If  you  wish  to 

tenderness    and 
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last  will  a  profession  of  political  opinion, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  general  defence 
of  his  conduct  in  life,  and  which  forms  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  these  remarks. 
Having  been  secularized  by  the  pope, 
he  adds  :  — 

I  considered  myself  free,  and  my  situation 
required  that  I  should  find  my  way.  I  did  so 
alone,  for  I  did  not  wish  my  future  to  be 
linked  to  any  political  party,  for  they  none  of 
them  tallied  with  my  views.  I  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  decided  on  serving 
France  for  her  sake  alone,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion she  might  be  placed:  some  good  was  to 
be  done  in  each.  Therefore  I  do  not  blame 
myself  for  having  served  all  the  political  par- 
ties which  ruled  France,  from  the  Directory 
to  the  government  existing  at  the  time  of  my 
writing  this.  After  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, all  that  was  calculated  to  lead,  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  order  and  security  was 
useful ;  and,  at  that  time,  sensible  men  could 
wish  for  nothing  more. 

To  restore  monarchical  institutions  was  a 
matter  of  impossibility  in  the  state  in  which 
France  then  was.  To  do  so,  intermediate 
forms  of  government  —  several  of  them  — 
were  needed.  One  could  not  expect  even  the 
shadow  of  royalty  in  the  Directory ;  the  spirit 
of  the  Convention  must  predominate  there, 
and  so  it  did,  in  reality,  though  in  a  milder 
form ;  but,  by  reason  of  this  spirit,  that  gov- 
ernment was  not  to  last  long.  It  paved  the 
way  for  the  Consulate,  which  already  con- 
tained the  principle  of  royalty,  though  as  yet 
in  disguise.  Some  good  was  to  be  done 
there ;  that  form  of  government  possessed  a 
remote,  it  is  true,  but  real  resemblance  to 
monarchy. 

The  imperial  rule  which  followed  was  more 
like  an  autocracy  than  a  regular  monarchy. 
This  is  true,  but  at  the  time  when  Bonaparte 
put  the  crown  on  his  head,  war  with  England 
was  raging  again ;  other  wars  were  imminent ; 
the  spirit  of  faction  was  rampant,  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  might  have  been  jeop- 
ardized if  its  ruler  had  confined  himself  to  the 
exercise  of  the  sole  prerogatives  of  a  simple 
king.  I  therefore  served  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, as  I  had  done  the  Consul  Bonaparte  :  I 
served  him  with  loyalty,  so  long  as  I  could 
believe  him  exclusively  devoted  to  France. 
But,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  enter  on  the  revo- 
lutionary path  which  led  him  to  ruin,  I  left 
the  Cabinet,  and  for  that  he  never  forgave 
me. 

In  1814,  the  Bourbons,  with  whom,  since 
1791,  I  had  had  no  relations,  were  recalled. 


They  were  so,  for  the  only  reason  that  their 
reign  was  deemed  more  favorable  than  any 
other  to  the  rest  so  much  needed  by  France 
and  by  Europe.  I  have  related,  in  my  **  Me- 
moirs," the  chief  part  I  played  in  that  great 
event,  and  the  rather  bold  steps  I  took  in 
those  memorable  days.  The  recall  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  pre-existing  rights.  If  they 
so  construed  it,  it  was  neither  on  my  advice, 
nor  with  my  assent ;  for  here  is  my  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

Monarchs  are  such  only  by  virtue  of  public 
instruments  which  constitute  them  the  heads 
of  civil  society.  These  instruments  are,  it  is 
true,  irrevocable  for  each  monarch  and  for  his 
posterity  so  long  as  the  reigning  monarch 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  his  own  province ; 
but  if  he  attempts  to  go  beyond  it,  he  loses  all 
right  to  a  title  which  his  own  acts  either  have 
belied  or  would  soon  belie.  Such  being  my 
opinion,  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
disclaim  it  in  order  to  accept  the  functions 
which  I  have  discharged  under  various  gov- 
ernments. 

As  I  now,  in  my  eighty-second  year,  call  to 
mind  the  numerous  events  of  my  political  life, 
which  has  itself  been  long,  and  weigh  them, 
on  the  eve  of  entering  into  eternity,  I  find  as 
the  result:  — 

That  of  all  the  governments  I  have  served, 
there  is  not  one  to  which  I  have  not  given 
more  than  I  have  received. 

That  I  have  never  abandoned  any,  till  it 
had,  first  of  all,  abandoned  itself. 

That  I  nave  never  considered  the  interest 
of  any  party,  my  own,  or  those  of  my  friends, 
before  the  true  interests  of  France,  which 
besides  are  never,  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to 
the  true  interests  of  Europe.  (Vol.  i.,  pp. 
viii-x.) 

This  profession  of  political  faith  or  faith- 
lessness (for  it  may  have  either  sense)  is 
followed  by  the  very  precise  directions 
given  by  the  prince  to  M.  de  Bacourt  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Sagan,  with  reference  to 
the  ultimate  publication  of  the  "  Memoirs," 
after  an  interval  fixed  by  the  writer  at 
thirty  years.  Both  these  literary  legatees 
died,  as  was  not  improbable,  before  that 
term  expired,  and  the  manuscripts  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  notary  and  an  avocat 
(M,  Andral),  named  by  them,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  present  Due  de  Broglie. 
But  M.  de  Bacourt  had  employed  the  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  his  own  in  sedulously  col- 
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lecting,  arranging,  annotating,  and  even 
copying  with  his  own  hand  these  so-called 
"Memoirs."  He  also  extended  the  term 
of  publication  to  fifty  years.  The  result 
of  his  labors  is  contained  in  four  folio 
volumes,  described  in  M.  de  Bacourt's 
will  as 

Quatre  volumes,  relies  en  peau,  qui  sent 
la  seule  copie  authentique  et  complete  des 
**  Memoires  "  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  faite 
par  M.  de  Bacourt  d'apres  les  manuscrits,  les 
dictees  et  les  copies  dent  M.  de  Talleyrand 
lui  avait  indique  I'emploi. 

The  Duchesse  de  Sagan  annexed  to 
each  volume  a  similar  voucher.  These, 
then,  are  the  papers  transmitted  to  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  the  first  part  of  which  he 
has  now  given  to  the  world  with,  we  doubt 
not,  the  most  complete  and  scrupulous 
fidelit)'.  But  it  must  strike  every  reader 
that  what  we  have  before  us  is  M.  de  Ba- 
court's copy,  Madame  de  Sagan  calls  it 
♦'  la  seule  copie  originate,  complete  et 
fiddle"  of  the  memoirs;  and  the  word 
"  copie  "  in  French  means  strictly  a  thing 
copied,  and  not,  as  it  might  in  English,  a 
duplicate  of  the  work.  From  what,  then, 
was  this  copy  made  ?  And  where  are  the 
original  manuscripts,  whether  written  or 
dictated  by  the  prince?  It  is  not  credible 
that  M.  de  Bacourt  should  have  destroyed 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected  and 
on  which  he  worked.  VVe  have  no  doubt 
that  he  discharged  with  conscientious  fidel- 
ity his  duty  as  editor  of  the  papers,  which 
were  probably  left  in  a  confused  state, 
some  in  France  and  some,  we  believe,  in 
England.  But  the  work  of  an  editor  is  a 
mere  superstructure  on  the  work  of  the 
author;  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  words  "  copie  originate^ 
complete  et  fiddle "  apply  not  only  to 
M.  de  Bacourt's  "four  volumes  bound  in 
leather,"  but  to  the  documents  of  the  prince 
which  his  literary  executors  must  have  had 
before  them,  and  that  these  documents  are 
still  in  existence,  as  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  contain  matter  which  M.  de  Bacourt 
did  not  copy  or  reserve  for  publication. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Due  de  Broglie 
is,  of  course,  strictly  limited  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  copy  placed  in  his  hands. 
No  one  doubts  the  authenticity  of  what  is 
now  published.  But  some  further  evidence 
is  required  to  establish  the  integrity  and 
completeness  of  the  copy  made  by  M.  de 
Bacourt ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  far  the  writings  of  the  prince  were 
♦'  arranged  by  his  executors." 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  a  miserable  child- 


hood. At  four  years  old  the  clumsiness 
of  a  nurse  lamed  him  for  life,  and  sent  himi 
halting  into  the  world.  Neglected  by  his 
parents,  whom  he  scarcely  ever  saw,  the 
only  member  of  his  family  who  showed 
him  any  marks  of  affection  was  his  great- 
grandmother,  Madame  de  Chalais,  with 
whom  he  spent  at  Chalais  his  early  boy- 
hood, where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write, 
and  speak  the  patois  of  the  Charente.  At 
eight  he  was  transferred  for  some  years  to 
the  College  d'Harcourt,  where  he  was  to 
learn  as  little  as  became  a  high-born  noble- 
man of  that  day  ;  and  thence  eventually  to 
St.  Sulpice  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood, 
into  which  he  was  thrust  without  the 
slightest  inclination  of  his  own. 

I  spent  three  years  at  Saint-Sulpice  College, 
and  hardly  spoke  at  all  during  the  whole  time  ; 
people  thought  I  was  supercilious  and  often 
reproached  me  with  being  so.  This  seemed 
to  me  so  to  point  out  how  little  they  knew  me, 
that  I  deigned  no  reply ;  they  then  said  that 
my  arrogance  was  beyond  all  endurance. 
Good  Heavens !  I  was  neither  arrogant  nor 
proud :  I  was  merely  a  harmless  young  man, 
extremely  miserable  and  inwardly  irritated. 
People  say,  I  often  thought  to  myself,  that  I 
am.  fit  for  nothing.  .  .  .  Fit  for  nothing.  .  .  . 
After  giving  way  to  despondency,  for  a  few 
moments,  a  strong  and  comforting  feeling 
cheered  me,  and  I  discovered  that  I  was  fit 
for  something,  even  for  good  and  noble  deeds. 
What  forebodings,  a  thousand  times  dispelled, 
did  not  then  cross  my  mind,  always  placing 
me  under  a  spell  which  I  was  unable  to  ex- 
plain ! 

The  library  of  Saint-Sulpice  College  had 
been  enriched  by  gifts  from  Cardinal  de 
Fleury;  its  works  were  numerous  and  care- 
fully selected.  I  spent  my  days  there  reading 
the  productions  of  great  historians,  the  private 
lives  of  statesmen  and  moralists,  and  a  few 
poets,  I  was  particularly  fond  of  books  of 
travels.  A  new  land,  the  dangers  of  a  storm, 
the  picture  of  a  wreck,  the  description  of  a 
country  bearing  traces  of  great  changes, 
sometimes  of  upheavals,  all  this  had  deep 
interest  for  me.  Sometimes,  when  I  consid- 
ered these  voyages  to  distant  lands,  these 
dreadful  scenes  described  so  vividly  in  the 
writings  of  modern  explorers,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  lot  was  not  so  hopeless  as  I  had 
thought.  A  good  library  affords  true  comfort 
to  all  the  dispositions  of  the  soul. 

My  third  and  really  useful  education  dates 
from  this  time,  it  was  self-taught  in  lonely 
silence  ;  as  I  was  always  face  to  face  with  the 
author  whose  work  I  was  reading,  and  could 
only  use  my  own  judgment,  it  nearly  always 
happened  that,  when  my  opinions  differed 
from  those  of  another,  I  thought  mine  the 
right  one.  My  ideas  thus  remained  person- 
ally my  own:  the  books  I  read  enlightened 
my  mind,  but  never  enslaved  it.  I  do  not 
i  pretend  to  say  that  in  so  acting  I  was  right 
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or  wrong,  I  merely  state  what  I  was.  Such 
lonely  selt-tuition  must  have  some  value.  If 
injustice,  whilst  developing  our  faculties,  has 
not  embittered  our  hearts  too  much,  we  derive 
greater  comfort  from  lofty  thoughts  and  noble 
impulses,  we  feel  stronger  in  confronting  life's 
trials.  A  feeling  of  hope,  vague  and  inde- 
scribable, like  ail  youthful  passions,  excited 
my  mind :  I  never  allowed  it  to  rest.  (Vol.  i., 
pp.  15,  16.) 

These  years  at  St.-Sulpice  were  years  of 
self-education  to  the  young  aspirant,  and 
he  must  have  made  an  uncommon  use  of 
them,  not  indeed  with  a  view  to  his  sacred 
profession,  but  to  the  business  of  life,  for 
he  seems  to  have  emerged  from  the  cloister 
a  financier,  an  economist,  and  a  politician. 
The  Church,  he  soon  discovered,  had  also 
its  politics  and  its  temporal  affairs,  and  to 
these  subjects  he  without  reluctance  de- 
voted himself. 

In  1775,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy  for  the  province  of  Reims,  and 
made  by  his  uncle,  Cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
Aymon,  the  promoter  of  that  assembly. 
This  led  to  his  becoming  agent-general  of 
the  clergy,  an  office  which  consisted  in 
representing  the  interests  of  that  body  in 
all  that  related  to  the  revenues  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church.  The  details  of  these 
transactions  have  lost  their  interest,  but 
they  show  that  Talleyrand  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  once  in  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
former and  an  economist.  He  proposed 
the  suppression  of  lotteries.  He  advo- 
cated an  increase  of  the  stipend  of  the 
lower  clergy,  and  he  watched  over  the 
interests  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Bank  of 
Discount,  and  even  drew  up  the  report 
on  that  institution  for  the  shareholders. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  was,  strictly 
speaking,  connected  with  public  affairs.  I 
prefaced  my  report  by  a  speech  in  which  I  had 
applied  myself  to  set  forth  all  the  advantages 
of  public  credit;  I  laid  stress  on  its  impor- 
tance ;  I  established  the  fact  that  all  was  pos- 
sible to  one  who  possessed  a  large  credit; 
that  credit  alone  suffices  for  all  the  needs  of 
commerce,  of  large  trading  establishments,  of 
manufactures,  and  so  on.  After  having  set 
forth  all  the  advantages  of  credit,  I  spoke  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  and  of  preserving  it. 
I  remember  that,  in  this  paper,  I  was  so 
pleased  to  make  known  ail  the  various  uses 
of  which  credit  is  susceptible,  that  I  made  use 
of  a  host  of  expressions  which  are  only  em- 
ployed to  depict  the  most  timid  and  delicate 
sentiments.  An  old  banker,  named  Rilliet,  a 
regular  Genevese,  who  listened  to  me  with 
attention,  learned  with  extreme  pleasure, 
which  he  expressed  by  the  roughest  gestui-es, 
th;it,  in  paying  exactly  his  bills  of  exchange, 
he   did  something  so  very  fine  that  it  could 


only  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  iinagina- 
tion.  He  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  as  he 
pressed  my  hands  to  allow  him  to  copy  that 
part  of  my  speech.  His  enthusiasm  became 
useful,  for  he  repeated  so  badly  what  I  had 
just  said,  that  I  deemed  it  quite  out  of  place, 
and  left  it  out  in  the  printed  text. 

From  the  advantages  of  credit,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  I  turned  at  last  to  the 
special  institutions  which  facilitate,  accelerate, 
and  simplify  all  its  transactions  while  hasten- 
ing and  ensuring  its  progress.     (Vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

After  this  exordium  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised,  though  he  may  be  disap- 
pointed, to  find  that  the  first  part  of  this 
work  is  mainly  devoted  to  questions  of 
political  economy,  and  that  he  must  begin 
his  acquaintance  with  the  future  diploma- 
tist and  statesman  in  the  guise  of  a  finan- 
cier. But  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  practical  intelligence  of  Talleyrand 
that  he  discusses  all  these  questions  with 
a  freedom  and  originality  far  ahead  of  the 
times  preceding  the  Revolution.  This 
semi-clerical  priest,  on  whom  Pius  VI. 
would  have  bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  but 
for  the  interposition  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  was  always  his  enemy,  had  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  banking,  credit,  cur- 
rency, trade,  and  taxation.  He  was  a  de- 
clared free -trader  ;  he  anticipated  the 
extension  of  French  commercial  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean;  and  he  desired  to 
maintain  a  sort  of  level  between  the  indus- 
tries of  all  civilized  countries.  On  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assefnbly  of 
Notables  M.  de  Calonne  had,  with  his 
usual  negligence  and  presumption,  neg- 
lected to  prepare  the  reports  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  to  that  body.  Nothing  ex- 
isted but  a  few  memoranda.  Talleyrand 
and  his  friends,  at  the  request  of  the  min- 
ister, set  to  work.  Talleyrand  wrote  the 
report  and  bill  on  the  corn  law,  and  con- 
tributed to  those  on  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  clergy  and  on  statute  labor. 
In  a  week  they  accomplished  with  toler- 
able success  a  task  which  M.  de  Calonne 
had  neglected  for  five  months. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  high 
repute  which  Talleyrand  had  at  an  early 
age  acquired  as  a  man  of  business.  He 
entered  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  an 
economist  rather  than  a  politician,  and  the 
numerous  measures  of  reform  which  he 
proposed  there  were  all  of  a  practical  char- 
acter. These  details  are  not  amusing, 
but  they  are  of  value  to  history,  and  they 
justify  the  influence  Talleyrand  acquired 
in  the  Assembly,  although  he  has  said  less 
of  his  career  there  than  might  be  desired. 
In  that  body  there  were  four  men  on  whom 
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the  destinies  of  France  might  be  said  to 
depend  :  Necker,  still  in  power,  Lafayette, 
Mirabeau,  and  Talleyrand ;  two  of  them 
men  of  good  character,  but  weak  abilities  ; 
two  of  them  men  of  great  ability,  but  in- 
different private  character.  To  these 
names  we  ought  in  justice  to  add  those  of 
Siey^s  and  Roederer,  who  were  superior 
to  Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau  as  men  of 
letters,  but  inferior  as  men  of  action  and 
of  influence.  In  October,  1789,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  an  administration 
which  should  include  several  of  them.  In 
that  administration  Talleyrand  was  to 
have  been  the  minister  of  finance,  or  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  project  failed  from 
the  mutual  distrust  of  these  eminent  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  were  equally  detested 
by  the  court.  No  government  could  be 
formed.  Louis  XVI.  remained  virtually 
without  a  minister,  and  the  Revolution 
ran  its  course.  It  had,  Talleyrand  says, 
"no  authors,  no  leaders,  and  no  guides." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Talley- 
rand retained  the  bishopric  of  Autun  till 
1791,  and  in  that  capacity,  as  consecrating 
prelate,  he  transmitted  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession to  the  first  two  constitutional 
bishops.  He  shortly  afterwards  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  was  eventually  released 
by  the  pope  from  his  orders.  "  I  placed 
myself  at  the  disposition  of  events,  and, 
provided  I  remained  a  Frenchman,  all 
else  contented  me.  The  Revolution  prom- 
ised new  destinies  to  the  nation ;  I  fol- 
lowed its  course,  and  I  ran  my  chance." 
In  the  Constituent  Assembly  M.  de  Talley- 
rand belonged  to  no  political  party.  He 
was  too  liberal  a  reformer  for  the  monarch- 
ists ;  he  condemned  the  emigration ;  and 
he  foresaw  that  the  cause  of  monarchy 
was  already  lost.  But  he  abhorred  the 
violence  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
dreaded  the  fate  impending  over  the  royal 
family.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  best  chance  of  saving  the  king  lay  in 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  foreign 
powers  a  promise  of  disarmament  and  a 
policy  of  neutrality,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  went  to  London. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  these 
papers  M.de  Talleyrand  has  left  no  record 
of  that  important  and  interesting  journey, 
but  fortunately  this  omission  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  publication  of  his 
own  official  correspondence  from  London, 
which  we  owe  to  the  researches  of  M.  Pal- 
lain  in  the  French  archives. 

These  documents,  which  are  bona  fide 
contemporary  history,  are  far  more  valua- 
ble than  any  part  of  the  "  Memoirs  "  them- 
selves.    Talleyrand  arrived  in  London  on 


January  21,  1792.  His  mission  bore  a  pri- 
vate character,  because,  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  he  could  not  hold 
any  public  office  or  appointment,  and  his 
only  credential  was  a  note  of  introduction 
from  M.  de  Lessart  to  Lord  Grenville  in 
these  words :  — 

Comme  il  a  ete  k  portee  d'etudier  nos  rap- 
ports politiques,  surtout  ceux  que  nous  avons 
avec  I'Angleterre,  je  desire  que  Votre  Excel- 
lence veuille  bien  s'en  entretenir  avec  lui,  et 
je  suis  assure  d'avance  qu'il  la  convaincra  de 
notre  d^sir  de  maintenir  et  de  fortifier  la 
bonne  intelligence  qui  subsiste  entre  les  deux 
royaumes. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  very  cur- 
sory notice  of  this  important  mission  in 
the  "  Memoirs  "  and  in  the  note  affixed  to 
it  by  the  translator.  Talleyrand  came 
twice  to  London.  In  January  he  arrived, 
accompanied  by  the  Due  de  Biron,  in  a 
private  capacity.  He  returned  to  Paris  on 
March  9,  and  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a 
ministerial  crisis.  M.  de  Lessart  had  been 
removed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dumou- 
riez.  On  April  20  a  second  mission  was 
despatched.  Chauvelin  was  then  duly  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  court  of  London 
with  a  letter  from  Louis  XVI.  to  George 
III.,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  associated  with  the 
minister.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
that  Chauvelin,  who  was  young,  was  to  be 
the  mere  figure-head  of  the  mission,  and 
that  Talleyrand  was  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation. The  instructions  to  the  two  di- 
plomatists were  in  all  probability  drawn 
up  by  Talleyrand  himself.  They  are  now 
published  by  M.  Pallain,  and  are  a  very 
masterly  State  paper.  Talleyrand  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  July,  just  before  the 
events  which  frustrated  all  his  hopes  of 
peace.  Chauvelin  remained  in  London, 
but  with  no  diplomatic  character,  after  the 
dethronement  of  the  king. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  the  French  Rev- 
olution had  not  acquired  the  intense  vio- 
lence and  brutality  which  marked  the  close 
of  that  year.  Louis  XVI.  was  still  on  the 
throne;  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  in 
force  ;  war  had  not  yet  broken  out,  though 
it  was  evidently  impending  on  the  Conti- 
nent. M.  de  Talleyrand  was  courteously 
received  on  his  first  arrival  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  presented  at 
court,  where  the  king  was  cold  and  the 
queen  uncivil.  The  intimacies  he  con- 
tracted were  chiefly  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  who  sympathized 
with  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  per- 
haps this  circumstance  told  against  his 
influence   with   the  government.     But  he 
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found  in  the  English  ministers  a  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  peace.  The  military 
estimates  had  just  been  reduced  ;  and  they 
listened  with  favor  to  his  eloquent  plea  for 
the  neutrality  of  this  country,  which  was, 
in  fact,  their  own  policy.  The  hope  of 
establishing  a  close  union  between  France 
and  England  on  the  basis  of  liberal  con- 
stitutional principles  and  common  com- 
mercial interests  had  been  emphatically 
proclaimed  by  Mirabeau,  and,  after  his 
death,  M.  de  Talleyrand  inherited  that 
policy.  In  spite  of  all  that  occurred  in 
subsequent  years,  when  Talleyrand  was 
the  unscrupulous  adviser  of  our  worst 
enemies,  we  trace  throughout  his  career 
the  fixed  opinion  that  the  alliance  of 
France  and  England  is  essential  to  their 
security  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  cause  he  pleaded  with  con- 
summate ability  and  eloquence  in  the  long 
conversation  with  Lord  Grenville  which 
he  reports,  literally,  to  M.  de  Lessart  in 
his  despatch  of  February  17,  1792.  We 
wish  it  were  possible,  within  our  limits,  to 
quote  that  masterly  paper.*  It  gives  a 
higher  impression  of  his  ability  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  his  later  reminis- 
cences. He  pleaded  for  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  the  approaching  contest,  but 
the  neutral  proclamation  of  May  25  would 
probably  have  been  issued  in  any  case  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war  on  the  Continent; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (with  M. 
Sybel)  that  it  was  extorted  from  the  British 
government  by  Talleyrand,  or  that  it  af- 
fected the  independence  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  that,  as  has  been  stated,  any  treaty 
of  neutrality  was  signed.  He  strenuously 
urged  upon  Lord  Grenville  the  abolition 
of  the  practice  of  privateering,  which  he 
had  previously  attacked  in  the  National 
Assembly  with  some  success. 

On  July  5,  however,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  only  to  witness  the  overthrow  of 
whatever  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
remained.  August  10  dethroned  the  king, 
destroyed  the  Constitution,  and  let  loose 
the  revolutionary  torrent.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  defend,  and  within  a  few 
days  his  own  life  would  have  been  in  im- 
minent danger.  Talleyrand  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
Danton  a  passport  for  England,  under 
pretext  of  treating  a  question  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  he  left  his  country,  not 
as  an  imigri,  but  as  a  patriot  in  exile,  who, 
for  the  time,  had  lost  the  last  chance  of 
saving    the    monarchy    and    maintaining 
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peace.  M.  de  Lessart,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  from  London  during  his  first 
mission,  perished  in  the  massacres  of 
September  2,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

I  solicited  a  temporary  mission  to  London 
from  the  provisory  executive.  As  the  object 
of  my  mission,  I  chose  a  scientific  question 
with  which  I  was  somewhat  entitled  to  deal, 
seeing  that  it  related  to  a  motion  previously 
made  by  me  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
My  aim  was  to  establish  for  the  whole  king- 
dom a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. After  the  exactitude  of  this  system  had 
been  vouched  for  by  the  most  competent  men 
of  Europe,  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  the 
different  nations.  It  was  therefore  advisable 
to  confer  with  England  on  the  subject. 

My  real  object  was,  however,  to  leave 
France,  where  it  seemed  to  me  useless,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  stay  any  longer,  but  I 
wished  to  leave  the  country,  with  a  regular 
passport,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  closed 
to  me  forever. 

As  in  France,  the  tide  of  political  passions 
ran  high  in  the  various  Cabinets  of  Europe. 
It  was  thought  that  if  she  were  attacked  on 
all  sides,  France  could  not  resist.  Only 
dreaming  of  success,  they  decided  to  wage 
war  against  her.  The  advantages  they  ex- 
pected to  reap  by  their  victory  were  such  as 
to  cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  of 
the  royal  family.  It  was  then  that  the  Repub- 
licans, seeing  war  inevitable,  took  the  initia- 
tive in  declaring  it,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  it. 

I  resided  in  England  during  the  whole  of 
the  dreadful  year  1793  '^"^  ^  portion  of  1794. 
There  I  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whom  I 
had  known  in  Paris ;  he  was  a  nobleman  of 
lofty  views,  gifted  with  abundant  and  lively 
powers  of  elocution.  He  was  still  free  from 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Some  people 
brought  against  him  the  commonplace  accusa- 
tion of  being  too  clever;  an  accusation  by 
means  of  which,  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
France,  people  keep  at  a  distance  all  the  men 
whose  superiority  gives  them  umbrage,  and 
this  is  really  the  only  reason  why  he  never 
was  in  office  again.  I  saw  him  often,  and  he 
kindly  sent  me  word  every  time  he  received 
the  visit  of  some  distinguished  person  whose 
acquaintance  he  thought  I  should  be  pleased 
to  make.  It  was  at  his  house  that  I  met  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  the  doctors  Price  and  Priestley ; 
there,  I  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Romilly,  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
M.  Dumont,  M.  Bentham,  and  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  the  son  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  at 
this  time  was  already  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  hopes  of  England.  All  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Fox,  with  which  gentleman  1  had,  on  several 
occasions,  been  on  intimate  terms,  did  their 
best  to  render  my  stay  in  London  as  pleasant 
as  possible.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  169-171.) 

He  was  therefore  a  remote   spectator  of 
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the  horrors  of  1793-94,  and  he  alleges 
that  these  excesses  of  popular  fury  leave, 
and  deserve  to  leave,  no  impression  on 
the  mind.  To  so  frigid  and  methodical  a 
politician  a  revolutionary  eruption  had  no 
meaning.  It  was  a  temporary  phenom- 
enon. His  duty  was  to  stand  aside  till  it 
had  passed  away. 

I  confess  that  it  would  not  cause  me  the 
slightest  concern  if  the  details  of  this  awful 
calamity  were  to  leave  no  trace  in  men's 
minds,  for  they  are  of  no  historical  impor- 
tance. Indeed,  what  teachings  could  men 
derive  from  deeds  performed  without  aim  or 
plan,  and  which  were  merely  the  outcome  of 
ruthless  and  unruly  passions .'' 

Teachings  of  all  kinds  are  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  preced- 
ing the  catastrophe,  and  for  the  investigation 
of  which  every  material  exists;  this  knowl- 
edge will  disclose  the  numerous  and  weighty 
causes  of  the  revolution  ;  this  is  the  truly 
profitable  way  of  unfolding  men's  actions,  for 
it  bears  with  itself  lessons  equally  useful  to 
sovereigns,  to  the  upper  and  to  the  lower 
classes.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  172.) 

But  he  expressed  very  decidedly  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Lansdowne,  dated  from  Ken- 
sington Square,  October  3,  1792,  what  he 
thouojht  of  the  recent  events  in  Paris. 
The  passage  is  worth  quotino;  in  the  orig- 
inal :  — 

Quand  on  a  passe  les  deux  derniers  mois  a 
Paris,  on  a  bien  besoin  de  venir  se  retremper 
dans  la  conversation  des  hommes  superieurs. 
Dans  un  moment  oil  Ton  a  tout  denature,  tout 
perverti,  les  hommes  qui  restent  fideles  k  la 
liberte  malgre  le  masque  de  sang  et  de  boue 
dont  d'atroces  polissons  ont  voile  les  traits, 
sont  en  nombre  excessivement  petit.  .  .  . 
Comprimes  depuis  deux  ans  entre  la  terreur 
et  la  defiances,  les  Frangais  ont  pris  I'habi- 
tude  des  esclaves,  qui  est  de  ne  dire  que  ce 
qu'on  peut  dire  sans  danger.  Les  clubs  et 
les  piques  tuent  I'energie,  habituent  a  la  dis- 
simulation, a  la  bassesse,  et  si  on  laisse  con- 
tracter  au  peuple  cette  infame  habitude  il  ne 
verra  d'autre  bonheur  que  de  changer  de 
tyran.  (Pallain,  Mission  de  Talleyrand,  p. 
419') 

It  has  never  been  explained  why  the 
British  government  ordered  Talleyrand  to 
leave  the  country,  which  sheltered  so 
many  i7nigres,  and  where  he  had  so  many 
friends  —  all,  indeed,  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  certainly  was  not  an  agent  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  his  life  would  not  have  been 
worth  a  day's  purchase  if  he  had  been 
cast  upon  the  shore  of  France.  Leaving 
England,  he  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  the  more  willingly  as  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  sea.  The  wide  hori- 
zon of  the  ocean,  the  steady  progress  of 


the  vessel,  were  congenial  to  his  silent  but 
somewhat  melancholy  meditations.  When 
M.  de  Talleyrand  left  England  for  Amer- 
ica, in  March,  1794,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  President  Washington,  in  which  the 
following  expressions  occur:  — 

M.  de  Talleyrand  is  the  eldest  son  of  one 
of  the  first  families  in  France.  He  was  bred 
to  the  Church  on  account  of  an  accidental 
lameness  at  his  birth,  and  must  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  highest  honors  and  emoluments 
it  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  public 
principle,  in  which,  however,  he  preserves  so 
much  moderation  as  never  to  pass  the  line  of 
a  constitutionalist,  which  exposes  him  to  the 
hatred  of  the  violent  party  now  predominat- 
ing. He  has  resided  in  England  near  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  conducted 
himself,  to  my  intimate  knowledge,  with  the 
strictest  public  and  private  propriety,  so  as  to 
give  not  the  slightest  cause  of  jealousy. 

The  letter  is  published  in  the  "  Life  of 
Lord  Shelburne,"  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice,  vol.  iii.,  p.  515.  It  did  not, 
however,  produce  the  desired  effect; 
Washington  did  not  receive  M.  de  Talley- 
rand ;  probably  because  he  was  at  that 
very  time  engaged  in  embarrassing  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  minister  in  the 
United  States. 

No  pages  in  these  volumes  are  so  grace- 
fully written  in  the  original,  or  are  to  us 
so  interesting,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand's  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  United  States 
as  he  saw  them  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  within  five  years  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Union.  They  com- 
bine a  vivid  picture  of  that  forest-clad, 
unexplored  land  with  a  most  sagacious 
forecast  of  the  future  character  of  the 
American  people.  On  leaving  Philadel- 
phia to  travel  inland, — 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment;  at  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles'  distance  from 
the  capital,  all  trace  of  men's  presence  disap- 
peared ;  nature  in  all  her  primeval  vigor  con- 
fronted us.  Forests  old  as  the  world  itself ; 
decayed  plants  and  trees  covering  the  very 
ground  where  they  once  grew  in  luxuriance ; 
others  shooting  forth  from  under  the  d^ris  of 
the  former,  and  like  them  destined  to  decay 
and  rot ;  thick  and  intricate  bushes  that  often 
barred  our  progress;  green  and  luxuriant 
grass  decking  the  banks  of  rivers ;  large  nat 
ural  meadows  ;  strange  and  delicate  flowers 
quite  new  to  me ;  and  here  and  there  the 
traces  of  former  tornadoes  that  had  carried 
everything  before  them.  Enormous  trees,  all 
mowed  down  in  the  same  direction,  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance,  bear  witness  to 
the  wonderful  force  of  these  terrible  phenom- 
ena. On  reaching  higher  ground,  our  eves 
wandered,  as  far  as   the   sight   could   range 
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over  a  most  varied  and  pleasant  picture.  The 
tops  of  trees  and  the  undulations  of  the 
ground  which  alone  interfere  with  the  uniform 
aspect  of  large  extents  of  country,  produce  a 
peculiar  effect.  In  the  face  of  these  immense 
solitudes,  we  gave  free  vent  to  our  imagina- 
tion ;  our  minds  built  cities,  villages,  and 
hamlets ;  the  mountain  forests  were  to  remain 
untouched,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  to  be  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  crops,  and  we  could  al- 
most fancy  we  saw  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
grazing  in  the  valley  under  our  eyes.  There 
is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  thinking  of  the 
future  when  travelling  in  such  countries. 
Such,  said  I  to  myself,  was  the  place  where, 
not  very  many  years  ago,  Penn  and  two  thou- 
sand emigrants' laid  the  foundations  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  where  a  population  of  eighty 
thousand  people  is  now  enjoying  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  Europe.  Such  was  also  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  pretty  little  town  of  Bethle- 
hem, whose  neat  houses  and  wonderfully 
fertile  environs,  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Mo- 
ravian brothers,  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  but  a  fishing  village ;  now  spa- 
cious and  elegant  dwellings  have  there  been 
built  everywhere,  and  dispute  the  ground  with 
trees  whose  stumps  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved. It  is  impossible  to  move  a  step  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  the  irresistible 
progressive  march  of  nature  requires  an  im- 
mense population  to  cultivate  some  day  this 
large  extent  of  ground  lying  idle  now  indeed, 
but  which  only  wants  the  hand  of  man  to 
produce  everything  in  abundance.  I  leave  to 
others  the  satisfaction  of  foretelling  the  pros- 
pects of  those  countries.  I  confine  myself  to 
noticing  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  a  few 
miles  away  from  seaside  towns  without  learn- 
ing that  the  lovely  and  fertile  fields  we  now 
admire  were,  but  ten,  but  five,  but  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  mere  wildernesses  of  forest. 
Similar  causes  must  produce  similar  effects, 
especially  when  acting  with  ever-increasing 
power.  The  population  of  the  States  will 
therefore  daily  reclaim  some  fresh  portion  of 
these  fallow  spaces,  the  area  of  which  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  ground  at  present  culti- 
vated.    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  176-178.) 

After  remarking  that  agriculture  is  the 
chief  wealth  of  society,  and  the  surest 
barrier  against  revolutions,  because  it 
furnishes  constant  proofs  of  the  grand  re- 
sults of  simple,  regular  work,  which  neither 
hurries  nor  delays  in  anything,  he  adds  :  — 

In  times  of  revolutions,  rashness  is  regarded 
as  skill,  and  exaggeration  as  greatness.  To 
put  a  stop  to  them,  circumspection  must  re- 
place audacity,  and  greatness  will  then  lie  in 
moderation,  and  skill  in  prudence.  A  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  friend  of  liberty  and  averse 
to  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
must  strive  to  act  with  moderation.  An  agri- 
cultural nation  settles  down,  it  does  not  wish 
for    conquests.      Commerce,    on    the    other 


hand,  always  longs  for  increase  of  territory, 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  179.) 

He  therefore  laments  the  tendency  of  the 
American  people,  which  he  already  re- 
marked, to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  speculation,  and  to  the  sordid 
and  debasing  pursuit  of  money,  whilst 
"nine-tenths  of  the  five  hundred  millions 
of  acres,  comprising  the  territory  of  North 
America,  are  still  unfilled;  and  he  adds 
that  too  much  activity  is  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  not  enough  to  farming,  and  this 
first  impulse  given  to  all  the  ideas  of  the 
country  unsettles  its  social  establish- 
ment." 

In  the  course  of  the  two  winters  Talley- 
rand spent  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  mind  and  character 
placed  him,  he  thought,  on  a  par  with  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  Europe, 
not  even  excepting  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ; 
and  he  records  a  remarkable  conversation 
in  which  the  French  visitor  defended  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  hoped  that  a 
time  would  come  to  introduce  "liberal 
equality  into  the  intercourse  of  nations." 
He  pointed  out  the  manifest  advantage  of 
an  exchange  between  the  crops  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  But 
Hamilton  was  a  strong  protectionist.  He 
contended  that  the  United  States  only 
needed  two  markets,  one  for  the  Northern 
and  one  for  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
these  must  be  created  within  their  own 
boundaries.  In  fact,  he  anticipated  the 
M'Kinley  tariff  by  almost  a  century.  Tal- 
leyrand remarks  :  — 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  ever  be 
realized,  but  if  they  do,  it  will  only  be  when 
the  intrusive  and  invading  spirit  of  America 
will  have  ceased  to  alter  the  general  relations 
of  the  American  people  with  other  nations, 
and  when,  by  a  judicious  regard  for  its  own 
interests,  it  will  endeavor  to  conquer  its  own 
country  by  turning  to  every  possible  advan- 
tage the  vast  extent  of  territory  belonging  to 
it.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  185.) 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Pallain  (or  rather 
to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  for 
an  elaborate  letter  to  the  first  marquis, 
dated  from  Philadelphia  in  February,  1795, 
in  which  he  argues  that  in  spite  of  the 
services  rendered  by  France  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  in  spite  of  the  lingering  resent- 
ment caused  by  the  War  of  Independence, 
it  was  not  to  France,  but  to  England,  that 
the  true  inclinations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple must  point.  His  conclusion  is  that 
"America  is  English,  and  that  England, 
not  France,  may  derive  from  the  United 
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States  all  the  benefit  which  one  nation  can 
derive  from  the  existence  of  another." 
There  is,  he  says,  in  the  representative 
Constitution  of  England  a  good  deal  of 
republic,  and  a  good  deal  of  monarchy  in 
the  executive  power  of  the  Union.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  drawn  together 
by  their  common  language,  by  their  laws, 
and  above  all  by  their  interest,  France 
has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  offer;  and  the 
French  ministers,  M.  Ternan  and  M. 
Genet,  had  intrigued  against  the  Union 
and  endeavored  to  introduce  Jacobinism 
into  the  United  States.  These  are  re- 
markable opinions  coming  from  a  French 
statesman  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  them  because  the  "  Me- 
moirs "  now  published  contain  but  little 
of  equal  interest. 

In  1796  a  decree  of  the  Convention  au- 
thorized  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  return  to 
France,  and  he  reached  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  still  stood  aloof  from 
politics,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
his  first  occupation  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  Institute  (which  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  1792),  and  especially  of  the 
Acaddmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques,  of  which  he  was  an  original  mem- 
ber. He  read  to  that  learned  body  two 
papers  on  the  colonial  interests  of  France. 
Forty  years  afterwards  his  last  literary 
effort  was  the  admirable  "Eloge"of  M. 
Reinhard,  which  is  published  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  "Transactions  "  of  that 
Academy  —  a  very  remarkable,  and  in 
some  respects  an  autobiographical,  paper. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  anxious  that  he 
should  make  the  acquaintance  of  Barras, 
then  a  leading  member  of  the  Directory. 
After  some  hesitation  a  meeting  was 
brought  about,  under  singular  circum- 
stances, and  Talleyrand  says  :  "  From  that 
day  I  never  had  any  reason  to  regret  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance."  We  think  other- 
wise, for  his  connection  with  Barras 
changed  the  course,  if  not  of  his  opinions, 
at  least  of  his  life.  Down  to  that  moment 
the  public  career  of  Talleyrand  had  been 
open  to  no  reproach.  In  the  National 
Assembly  he  had  been  the  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  practical  reforms  and  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  He  had  opposed  the 
Girondins  in  their  desire  for  war,  and  the 
Jacobins  in  their  revolutionary  extrava- 
gance. He  had  invariably  denounced  the 
criminal  passion  for  intervention  with 
other  nations  and  foreign  conquests  as 
the  greatest  calamity  for  France.  He  had 
labored  for  peace  under  the  monarchy,  and 
when  that  was  impossible  he  withdrew  into 
exile. 


The  Directory,  which  he  found  estab- 
lished on  his  return,  consisted  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom,  Carnot  and  Bar- 
th^lemy,  were  advocates  of  peace  and 
moderation  ;  the  three  others,  Barras, 
Rewbell,  and  Lareveillidre,  were  Jacobins. 
On  principle  Talleyrand  belonged  to  the 
moderate  party;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
joined  the  latter.  By  a  singular  turn  of 
fortune  this  Directory,  which  was  the 
most  incapable  and  corrupt  government 
ever  imposed  on  France,  was  represented 
in  the  field  by  the  greatest  soldier  of  mod- 
ern times.  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  in 
the  Cabinet  by  the  most  subtle  and  saga- 
cious of  diplomatists,  Charles  Maurice  de 
Talleyrand.  Both  these  great  personages, 
who  afterwards  held  in  their  hands  the 
fate  of  Europe,  owed  their  respective 
offices  as  general  and  as  minister  to  Barras. 
Talleyrand  was  appointed  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  on  July  24,  1797. 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  importance 
to  Europe.  France  had  entered  upon  her 
career  of  conquests  and  spoliation.  Italy 
was  occupied  by  her  armies.  Prelimina- 
ries of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Leoben, 
but  the  negotiations  for  the  definite  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  were  going  on,  and  in 
fact  that  agreement  was  dictated  by  the 
sword  of  Bonaparte  more  than  by  the  pen 
of  Talleyrand.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  at 
Lille  engaged  in  a  negotiation,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  some  of  the  French  com- 
missioners, and  defeated  by  others.  At 
the  very  same  time  the  Directory  was  pre- 
paring General  Humbert's  expedition  to 
invade  Ireland.  And  above  all  the  Direc- 
tory itself  was  on  the  verge  of  another 
revolution. 

To  give  a  clear  conception  of  what  I  have 
termed  the  ways  of  the  Directory,  I  think  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  incidents  that 
marked  the  first  council  at  which  I  was  pres- 
ent. A  quarrel  took  place  between  Carnot 
and  Barras ;  the  latter  charged  his  colleague 
with  having  destroyed  a  letter  which  ought  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Directory.  They 
were  both  standing.  Carnot,  putting  up  his 
hand,  said:  "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  that  is  not  so!  "  "Do  not  raise  your 
hand,"  replied  Barras;  "blood  would  drip 
from  it."  Such  were  our  rulers,  and  my  task 
was  to  try  to  obtain  the  readmission  of  France 
to  the  councils  of  Europe,  whilst  such  men 
were  in  power.  Difficult  though  this  great 
undertaking  was,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
front it.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  192.) 

Within  a  few  days  these  dissensions 
broke  out  into  open  violence.  The  elec- 
tions to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had 
been  in  favor  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party.      The    Jacobin    minority   arrested 
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their  colleagues  and  transported  them  to 
Cayenne  without  a  trial,  "by  virtue  of 
what  was  then  termed  a  law,"  on  the  i8th 
Fructidor.  "From  the  highest  author- 
ities to  those  of  the  lowest  rank  there 
was  scarcely  one  that  was  not  arbitrary  in 
its  formation,  its  composition,  and  mode 
of  action.  All  this  was  done  with  vio- 
lence, and  as  a  natural  consequence  noth- 
ing could  last."  Such  was  the  government 
under  which  Talleyrand  took  office.  The 
demon  of  power  must  have  entered  into 
him,  for  he  broke  at  that  one  blow  from 
all  the  principles  of  his  former  life.  The 
circular  addressed  to  the  foreign  agents 
of  the  republic  in  defence  of  that  atro- 
cious revolution,  which  it  ascribed  to  a 
non-existent  royalist  conspiracy,  is  a  pro- 
digious specimen  of  republican  mendacity. 
Once  in  office,  he  accepted  with  apparent 
enthusiasm  the  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  his 
masters.  But  here  again  we  have  to  de- 
pend much  more  on  his  own  despatches, 
published  by  M.  Pallain,  than  on  any  rev- 
elations contained  in  the  "Memoirs." 
His  own  apology  is  in  the  following  words  : 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  some 
people,  not  in  the  days  I  speak  of,  but  since 
the  Restoration,  considered  that  it  was  wrong 
to  accept  office  in  times  of  crisis  and  revolu- 
tion, when  it  is  impossible  to  work  absolute 
good.  Such  judgment  always  appears  to  me 
most  superficial.  In  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
we  must  not  simply  consider  the  present. 
That  which  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has 
but  a  very  small  importance,  whenever  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  that  which  is  pro- 
duces that  which  shall  be;  thus  indeed,  as 
we  frame  the  present,  so  will  the  future  be 
shaped.  If  we  consider  matters,  without 
prejudice  and,  above  all,  without  envy,  we 
plainly  see  that  men  do  not  always  accept 
office  so  as  to  gratify  their  personal  interests, 
and  I  might  add  that  it  is  no  mean  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  a  political  man  to  consent  to 
being  the  responsible  <f^//£»r  of  other  people's 
lucubrations.  Selfish  and  timorous  people 
are  incapable  of  so  much  abnegation ;  but,  I 
repeat  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by 
declining  official  posts,  in  times  of  upheaval, 
one  simply  affords  greater  facilities  to  the 
enemies  of  public  order.  He  who  accepts 
does  so,  not  to  second  the  advocates  of  a 
state  of  affairs  to  which  he  is  opposed,  but  in 
order  to  so  modify  their  action  that  it  may  be 
profitable  to  the  future.  '*  En  toute  chose  il 
faut  considirer  la  fin,'' ^  said  good  old  La  Fon- 
taine, and  that  is  not  a  mere  apologue.  Vol.  i. , 
pp.  191,  192.) 

This  reflection  did  not  prevent  Rewbell 
from  altering  his  draft  despatches.  The 
tone  assumed  at  Lille  became  more  over- 
bearing, and  the  revolution  of  Fructidor 
defeated  Lord  Malmesbury's  negotiation. 


The  foreign  minister  of  the  Diiectory  af- 
fected to  dispose  of  territories  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  with  supreme 
authority  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  that  on 
the  very  day  of  his  accession  to  office  Tal- 
leyrand addressed  a  complimentary  letter 
to  Bonaparte.  In  fact,  for  the  next  ten 
years  they  became  confederates.  Talley- 
rand despised  and  detested  the  Directory 
—  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  polyarchy  — 
which  he  served  ;  and  he  early  discovered 
in  the  ambition  and  the  genius  of  Bona- 
parte qualities  which  tended  to  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy  in  his  person.  Their 
first  meeting  took  place  when  the  young 
general  came  to  Paris  to  propose  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  to  the  Directory,  and  is 
tiius  described  :  — 

I  had  never  seen  him.  At  the  time  of  my 
nomination  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
he  had  written  to  me,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  long  letter,  carefully  compiled,  in 
which  he  wished  to  appear  under  a  different 
character  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
played  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  let- 
ter is  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  one  wish 
it  to  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  these  "Me- 
moirs." [This  letter  is  unfortunately  lost.] 
The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  in 
Paris,  he  sent  me  an  aide-de-camp  to  ask  at 
what  hour  he  could  see  me.  I  replied  that  I 
awaited  his  leisure  ;  he  fixed  the  next  day  at 
eleven  A.M.  I  informed  Madame  de  Stael  of 
this ;  she  was  in  my  drawing-room  at  ten 
o'clock.  There  were  also  some  other  persons 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  thither.  I  re- 
member that  Bougainville  was  there.  The 
general  was  announced,  and  I  went  to  meet 
him.  While  crossing  the  room,  I  introduced 
Madame  de  Stael  to  him,  but  he  bestowed 
very  little  attention  upon  her.  Bougainville 
was  the  only  one  whom  he  condescended  to 
notice,  and  to  whom  he  paid  a  few  compli- 
ments. 

At  first  sight,  he  seemed  to  me  have  a 
charming  face ;  so  much  do  the  halo  of  vic- 
tory, fine  eyes,  a  pale  and  almost  consumptive 
look,  become  a  young  hero.  We  entered  my 
study.  Our  first  conversation  was  full  of 
confidence  on  his  part.  Pie  dwelt  in  kind 
terms  on  ray  appointment  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  insisted  on  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  correspond  with  a  person  of  a  different 
stamp  from  that  of  the  directors.  Almost 
abruptly  he  said  to  me,  "  You  are  the  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  is  with 
Louis  XVIII."  (I  noticed  that  he  did  not 
then  say  with  the  Comte  de  Lille) ;  and  he 
added,  "I  also  have  an  uncle  who  is  an 
archdeacon  in  Corsica ;  it  was  he  who  brought 
me  up.  In  Corsica,  you  know,  an  archdea- 
con is  like  a  bishop  m  France."  We  soon 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  which  had 
become  filled  with  visitors,  and  he  said  in  a 
loud  voice:  "Citizens,  I  apprectate  th6  at- 
tentions paid  to  me ;  I  waged  war  as  well  as  I 
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could,  and  as  well  as  I  could  made  peace.  It 
now  rests  with  the  Directory  to  turn  the  latter 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Re- 
public."    (Vol.  i.,  pp.  195-197-) 

On  July  18,  1798,  Talleyrand  presented 
to  the  Directory  a  memorial  on  the  rela- 
tions of  France  to  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  which  attests  his  entire  mastery 
of  the  subject.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to 
dwell  upon  it,  but  there  is  one  passage 
which  bears  remarkably  on  more  recent 
events  :  — 

Russia  without  trade  and  without  colonies 
is  hardly  assailable  by  any  Power  not  cotermi- 
nous with  her  empire.  In  the^best  days  of 
our  navy  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of  pen- 
etrating into  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. An  expedition  to  Archangel  would  be 
easier,  if  the  North  Sea  were  not  occupied  by 
our  enemies.  I  see,  therefore,  but  one  point 
on  which  we  can  touch  Russia,  but  that  point 
is  the  most  sensitive.  If  Bonaparte  estab- 
lishes himself  in  Egypt,  when  he  has  de- 
spatched a  portion  of  his  forces  against  the 
English  in  India,  what  should  prevent  the 
French  fleet  entering  the  Black  Sea  in  union 
with  that  of  Turkey,  from  indemnifying  that 
Power  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  by  aiding 
her  to  reconquer  the  Crimea,  a  country  much 
more  valuable  to  Turkey  than  a  province 
which  has  been  abandoned  for  ages  to  the 
revolts  of  the  Beys  ?  There  will  not  always 
be  a  strong  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Attacked  in  India,  threatened  on  their  own 
coasts,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection  in  Ireland,  which  may  disor- 
ganize their  naval  armaments,  they  will  have 
to  abandon  their  station  at  the  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  then  we  can  march  on 
Constantinople,  where  everything  should  be 
done  to  secure  a  favorable  reception.  The 
destruction  of  Cherson  and  of  Sebastopol 
would  be  the  just  punishment  of  the  insane 
hostility  of  Russia,  and  the  best  means  of 
obtaming  from  the  Turks  the  consolidation  of 
our  establishment  in  Africa.  (Ministere  sous 
Ic  Directoire,  p.  247.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intuitive 
spirit  of  conquest  and  adventure  in  the 
young  conqueror  of  Italy  at  the  age  of 
eight-and-twenty,  it  is  apparent  from  these 
papers  that  he  derived  from  Talleyrand 
his  knowledge  of  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  even  some  of  the  schemes 
which  fired  his  ambition.  Perhaps  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  originated  with  the 
statesman  more  than  with  the  general ; 
and  as  the  ignominious  defeat  of  that  ad- 
venture was  a  severe  blow  to  their  hopes, 
Talleyrand  took  advantage  of  a  series  of 
reverses  in  Italy  and  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Directory  to  resign  his  office  exactly 
two  years  after  he  had  accepted  it.  It  is 
significant  that  within  three  months  (Oc- 


tober 9,   1799)   Bonaparte   returned  from 
Egypt. 

He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  due 
to  his  victories,  and  with  a  presentiment 
of  his  political  services.  Siey^s  had  said, 
"  II  me  faut  une  ^pde,"  and  that  sword  was 
Bonaparte.  But  on  his  arrival  he  was 
personally  unknown  to  all  the  politicians 
of  the  day  except  Barras,  and  Barras  was 
his  enemy.  He  first  met  Roederer  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Talleyrand,  and  it  was  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  Talleyrand  and 
Roederer  that  he  was  brought  into  confi- 
dential relations  with  Siey^s,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Directory.  These  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  who 
placed  Bonaparte  on  what  may  be  termed 
the  consular  throne.  In  that  revolution 
Talleyrand  took  an  active,  though  an  oc- 
cult part.  He  relates  that  "one  evening 
General  Bonaparte  called  upon  me  to 
discuss  the  preliminaries  of  his  coup 
d^dtat^''  The  conversation  lasted  till  one 
in  the  morning,  and  at  that  hour  the  con- 
spirators, for  such  they  were,  were  alarmed 
by  a  noise  of  horses  and  carriages  in  front 
of  the  house.  "Bonaparte  turned  pale, 
and  I  quite  believe  I  did  the  same.  We 
at  once  thought  that  people  had  come  to 
arrest  us  by  order  of  the  Directory.  I 
blew  out  the  candles,  and  went  on  tiptoe 
to  look  out."  It  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
patrol  of  the  police.  If  the  Directory  had 
known  what  was  passing  in  that  drawing- 
room,  it  would  have  changed  the  history 
of  Europe.  But  the  Directory  was  doomed 
to  perish,  and  the  i8th  Brumaire  raised 
Bonaparte  to  the  consulate,  with  Siey^s 
and  Roger-Ducos.  Talleyrand  suggested, 
on  the  very  first  day,  that  as  all  matters 
connected  with  foreign  affairs  are  essen- 
tially secret,  they  should  be  transacted 
exclusively  between  the  first  consul  and 
himself,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
These  men  thenceforward  held  continental 
Europe  in  their  grasp,  and  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  in  June,  1800,  gave  all  power 
and  glory  to  the  new  government. 

Siey^s  and  Talleyrand  both  took  office 
under  the  first  consul,  though  Siey^s  soon 
retired  into  private  life.  Thiers,  who  had 
an  aversion  to  Talleyrand,  ascribes  the 
more  important  role  to  Siey^s,  and  even 
asserts  that  the  outcry  against  Talleyrand 
amongst  the  Republicans  was  so  loud  that 
Bonaparte  suspended  his  nomination  for 
a  fortnight.  This  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  passage  from  the  "  Me- 
moirs "  we  have  just  cited.  To  Siey^? 
was  alloted  the  task  of  framing  the  new 
Constitution,  and  he  evolved  from  his  in- 
ner consciousness  the   strange   fabric   of 
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the  An  VIII.,  which,  under  complicated 
Republican  forms,  paved  the  way  to  des- 
potism. But  Siey^s  was  a  political  idio- 
logue — an  abstract  theorician,  the  very 
class  of  men  most  repugnant  to  Bonaparte. 
He  was  too  powerful  to  be  set  aside,  and 
his  Constitution  was  adopted  with  some 
important  changes,  after  which  he  scorn- 
fully withdrew  from  public  affairs.  Tal- 
leyrand was  the  exact  opposite  of  his 
metaphysical  contemporary.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  practical  politician,  and  he 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  first  consul 
and  of  France  precisely  the  qualities  and 
the  knowledge  which  were  most  requisite 
in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  relations. 
Writers  like  M.  Thiers,  who  ascribe  every- 
thing to  their  idol,  suppose  that  Bonaparte 
had  mastered  in  three  weeks  the  whole 
system  of  European  politics.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  works  before  us  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  early  consulate  was 
impregnated  and  inspired  throughout  with 
the  views  of  Talleyrand,  and  to  him  alone 
we  are  taught  to  attribute  the  result  —  the 
more  so  as  a  time  came  when  the  impetu- 
ous will  of  the  master  broke  through  the 
precautionary  measures  of  his  sagacious 
minister. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  a  remarkable 
passage  from  the  "  Eloge  "  of  M.  Rein- 
hard,  in  which  Talleyrand  gives  us  his  own 
view  of  the  duties  of  a  foreign  minister  :  — 

II  faut  qu'un  ministre  des  affaires  dtran- 
geres  soit  doue  d'une  sorte  d'instinct  qui 
ravertissant  promptement,  I'empeche  avant 
toute  discussion  de  jamais  se  compromettre. 
II  lui  faut  la  faculte  de  se  montrer  ouvert  en 
restant  impenetrable  ;  -d'etre  reserve  avec  les 
formes  de  I'abandon,  d'etre  habile  jusque 
dans  le  choix  de  ses  distractions ;  11  faut  que 
sa  conversation  soit  simple,  variee,  in  atten- 
due,  toujours  naturelle,  et  parfois  naive;  et 
un  mot  il  ne  doit  pas  cesser,  un  moment, 
dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures,  d'etre  ministre 
des  affaires  etrangeres.  Cependant  toutes 
ces  qualities,  quelque  rares  qu'elles  soient, 
pourraient  n'etre  pas  suffisantes,  si  la  bonne 
foi  ne  leur  donnait  une  garantie,  dont  elles 
out  presque  toujours  besoin.  Non,  la  diplo- 
matic n'est  point  une  science  de  ruse  et  de 
duplicite.  Si  la  bonne  foi  est  necessaire 
quelque  part,  c'est  surtout  dans  les  trans- 
actions politiques,  car  c'est  elle  qui  les  rend 
solides  et  durables.  On  a  voulu  confondre 
la  reserve  avec  la  ruse.  La  bonne  foi  n'auto- 
rise  jamais  la  ruse,  mais  elle  admet  la  re- 
serve; et  la  reserve  a  cela  de  particulier, 
c'est  qu'elle  ajoute  a  la  confiance. 

Such  was  M.  de  Talleyrand's  legacy  of 
advice,  delivered  in  1838,  to  the  profession 
he  loved.  It  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten, 
for  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  master. 


The  first  years  of  the  consulate  restored 
internal  order  and  external  peace  to 
France.  The  Peace  of  Lun^ville  with 
Austria  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  with  England,  with  reference  to 
which  Talleyrand  said  to  Bonaparte  (who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  him  say  it)  that  he 
would  willingly  have  left  Malta  to  the  En- 
glish, provided  the  treaty  had  been  signed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  instead  of  by  Mr, 
Addington.  One  of  his  first  measures 
was  the  attempt  to  draw  Prussia  into  alli- 
ance with  France  by  the  mission  of  Duroc, 
a  combination  to  which  Talleyrand  had 
always  attached  great  importance.  He 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  French  Republic  with  the 
Papal  Court,  and  to  the  Concordat  which 
restored  the  Church  of  France,  a  duty 
which  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun  had  much 
at  heart.  The  secularized  territories  in 
Germany  were  distributed  under  the  medi- 
ation of  France  and  Russia.  The  imigrSs 
were  allowed  to  return.  Not  a  few  of  the 
Jacobins  forgot  their  aversion  to  personal 
rule.  The  spirit  of  the  consulate  was  for 
a  time  one  of  tolerance  and  moderation. 
If  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  were 
committed,  M.  de  Talleyrand  glides 
smoothly  over  them  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  and  we  may  hear  more  about  them 
hereafter.  But  as  to  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Swiss  Act  of  Mediation, 
which  were  especially  resented  by  En- 
gland, they  were  opposed  by  him,  and  he 
is  not  altogether  silent  on  the  murder  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien, 

Until  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  may 
have  committed  many  faults,  for  what  man  is 
free  from  them  ?  But  none  of  the  plans  he 
had  conceived  were  such  that  any  true  and 
patriotic  Frenchman  could  have  felt  any  re- 
luctance to  contribute  to  their  execution.  One 
may  not  always  have  agreed  as  to  the  excel- 
lehce  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  Bonaparte, 
but  the  utility  of  the  aim  could  not  be  con- 
tested, being  simply,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
bring  foreign  wars  to  an  end,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  close  the  revolutionary  era  by 
re-establishing  monarchy,  which,  in  my  candid 
opinion,  it  was  then  impossible  to  do  in  favor 
of  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  last  king. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  scarcely  con- 
cluded, when  Bonaparte  began  to  give  up 
moderation;  the  provisions  of  that  peace  had 
not  yet  been  carried  out,  when  he  already 
sowed  the  seeds  of  new  wars  which,  after 
overwhelming  Europe  and  France,  were  to 
lead  him  to  his  ruin. 

Piedmont  ought  to  have  been  given  back  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  immediately  after  the 
Peace  of  Luneville ;  it  was  merely  in  trust  in 
the  hands  of  France.  To  give  it  up  would 
have  been  both  an  act  of  strict  justice  and  a. 
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very  wise  policy.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary, 
aunexed  it  to  France.  I  made  vain  efforts  to 
dissuade  him  from  such  a  measure.  He  be- 
lieved his  personal  interest  required  him  to 
do  so,  his  pride  seemed  to  him  to  claim  that 
arbitrary  step,  and  all  the  counsels  of  pru- 
dence failed  to  alter  his  mind  in  that  respect. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  219.) 

But  events  quickened  Bonaparte's  resolu- 
tion to  transform  the  consulate  for  life  into 
an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  English  had 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  a  few  devoted 
and  most  enterprising  imigris.  Bonaparte 
took  advantage  of  this  new  royalist  plot,  in 
which  he  flattered  himself  to  implicate,  at  the 
same  time,  Dumouriez,  Pichegru,  and  Mo- 
reau,  his  three  rivals  in  glory,  to  wrench  from 
the  senate  the  title  of  Emperor.  But  that 
title,  which,  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  he 
would  just  as  well  have  obtained,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  soon,  became  the  meed  of 
violence  and  crime.  He  ascended  the  throne, 
but  a  throne  besmeared  with  innocent  blood 
—  blood  which  former  and  glorious  recollec- 
lections  made  dear  to  France; 

The  violent  and  unexplained  death  of  Piche- 
gru, the  means  used  to  obtain  the  conviction 
of  Moreau,  might  be  put  to  the  account  of 
policy;  but  the  assassination  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  committed  solely  in  order,  by 
placing  himself  in  their  ranks,  to  make  sure  of 
those  whom  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  caused 
to  fear  all  manner  of  power  not  coming  from 
them,  this  assassination,  I  say,  could  be 
neither  excused  nor  forgiven,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  so;  Bonaparte  has  therefore  been  re- 
duced to  boast  of  it.  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  220, 
221.) 

In  the  third  part  of  this  w^ork,  the  author 
passes  rapidly  over  the  events  which 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  ;  but  in  all  of 
them  he  had  a  considerable  share.  He 
followed  Napoleon  to  Austerlitz,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  Treaty  of  Presburg  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  humiliating 
convention  with  Haugwitz,  which  settled 
the  degradation  of  Prussia  and  prepared 
her  ruin  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
present  at  Tilsit  and  at  Erfurt.  These 
pages  add  little  to  the  well  known  history 
of  these  transactions ;  but  the  intimate 
correspondence  of  the  minister  and  the 
emperor,  recently  published,  is  more  ex- 
plicit. It  shows  with  what  degrading  ser- 
vility and  sycophancy  Talleyrand  clung  to 
the  imperial  rigime^  until  he  discovered 
that  the  uncontrollable  ambition  of  the 
emperor  was  driving  the  empire  to  ruin. 
He  had  long  known  that  Napoleon  "  was 
fond  of  deceiving,  and  would  do  so  for 
the  mere  love  of  it ;  apart  from  his  policy 
his  instinct  would  have  made  it  a  neces- 
sity for  him."  To  how  many  of  these 
ruses  had  Talleyrand  been  a  party  ?  The 
decisive  blow  which  led  to  the  resignation, 


or  rather  dismissal,  of  the  minister,  was 
the  attack  on  Spain. 

The  emperor  had  spoken  to  me  several 
times  of  his  project  of  seizing  Spain.  I  op- 
posed this  plan  with  all  my  might,  showing 
the  immorality  and  the  dangers  of  such  an 
undertaking.  He  always  alleged,  as  an  ex- 
cuse, the  danger  which  a  diversion  of  the 
Spanish  government  would  cause  him,  if  he 
should  meet  with  any  reverse  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  or  in  Italy,  and  he  quoted  to  me 
the  unfortunate  proclamation  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of 
Jena.  I  had  often  refuted  that  objection,  re- 
minding him  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to 
hold  the  Spanish  nation  responsible  for  the 
fault  of  a  man  whom  it  detested  and  despised, 
and  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  over- 
throw the  Prince  of  the  Peace  than  to  seize 
Spain.  But  he  replied  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  might  be  adopted  by 
others,  and  that  he  would  never  be  safe  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier.  It  was  then  that, 
driven  into  a  comer  by  the  artful  arguments 
of  his  ambition,  I  proposed  to  him  a  plan 
which  presented  the  guarantees  of  security 
which  he  was  pretending  to  look  for  in  Spain. 
I  advised  him  to  occupy  Catalonia  until  he 
should  obtain  maritime  peace  with  England. 
"You  will  declare,"  said  I  to  him,  "that 
you  will  Keep  that  pledge  until  the  peace,  and 
by  so  doing  you  will  hold  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  check.  If  peace  should  be  deferred, 
it  is  possible  that  Catalonia,  which  is  the  least 
Spanish  of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  might 
become  attached  to  France ;  there  are  histor- 
ical traditions  for  that ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
become  definitely  united  with  France.  But 
anything  further  that  you  may  do  will  one  day 
cause  you  bitter  regrets."  I  did  not  convince 
him,  and  he  mistrusted  me  in  this  matter. 

As  I  have  just  said,  he  tempted  the  cupid- 
ity and  ambition  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
by  a  treaty  relative  to  a  dismemberment  of 
Portugal. 

That  treaty  was  negotiated  secretly  and 
signed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  by  General  Duroc,  and  Councillor 
Izquierdo  (confidential  agent  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace),  unknown  to  M.  de  Champagny, 
Foreign  Minister,  and  also  unknown  to  me, 
although  at  that  time  I  was  Chief  Councillor 
of  State,  and  was  residing  at  Fontainebleau. 
(Vol.  i.,  pp.  246,  247.) 

By  a  curious  turn  of  events,  Valen- 
gay,  the  residence  of  Talleyrand,  became 
the  abode  of  the  entrapped  Spanish 
princes.  They  were  received  there  with 
the  most  punctilious  deference,  and  under 
the  courtly  hospitality  of  the  owner  they 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty  they  had  never 
known  near  their  father's  throne.  At 
Madrid,  the  two  elder  princes  were  not 
allowed  to  walk  out  without  a  written  per- 
mission from  the  king.  Hunting,  riding, 
and    dancing    were    forbidden    them    in 
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Spain;  they  found  these  amusements  at 
Valengay.  The  emperor  heard  those 
things  with  displeasure. 

On  one  occasion  among  others,  taking  a 
bantering  tone  with  me,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  while 
looking  at  me  with  a  mocking  air,  he  said  to 
me,  "  Well,  you  see  what  all  your  predic- 
tions as  to  the  difficulties  I  should  encounter 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Spain  according  to 
my  views  have  amounted  to;  I  have,  how- 
ever, overcome  these  people  here ;  they  have 
all  been  caught  in  the  nets  I  spread  for  them, 
and  I  am  master  of  the  situation  in  Spain,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe."  Provoked  by  this 
boasting,  so  little  justified  in  my  eyes,  and 
above  all  by  the  shameful  means  he  had  em- 
ployed to  arrive  at  his  ends,  I  replied  to  him, 
calmly,  that  I  did  not  see  things  under  the 
same  aspect  as  he,  and  that  I  believed  he  had 
lost  more  than  he  had  gained  by  the  events  at 
Bayonne.  '*  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
he  replied.  "  Mon  Dieu,''  I  said,  "  it  is  very 
simple,  and  I  will  show  you  by  an  example. 
If  a  man  in  the  world  com.mits  follies,  has 
mistresses,  conducts  himself  badly  towards 
his  wife,  does  even  grave  wrongs  to  his 
friends,  he  will  doubtless  be  blamed ;  but  if 
he  is  rich,  powerful,  and  clever,  he  may  still 
expect  to  be  treated  with  indulgence  in  so- 
ciety. If  he  cheats  at  gaming,  he  is  imme- 
diately banished  from  good  company,  which 
will  never  pardon  him."  The  emperor  turned 
pale,  remained  confused,  and  spoke  to  me  no 
more  on  that  day;  but  I  can  say  that  from 
this  moment  dated  the  rupture  which,  more 
or  less  marked,  took  place  between  him  and 
me.  Never  after  did  he  pronounce  the  name 
of  Spain,  of  Valengay,  or  mine,  without  add- 
ing to  it  some  injurious  epithet  which  his  tem- 
per furnished.  The  princes  had  not  been 
three  months  at  Valen9ay  before  he  already 
believed  that  he  saw  all  the  vengeances  of 
Europe  proceeding  therefrom.  The  persons 
who  surrounded  him  have  often  said  to  me 
that  he  spoke  of  Valengay  with  uneasiness, 
whenever  his  conversation  or  questions  bore 
upon  that  place.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  288,  289.) 

The  Spanish  princes  remained  at  Valen- 
^ay  five  years,  but  in  1808  Talleyrand 
ceased  to  be  minister  of  Napoleon,  though 
he  retained  the  titular  office  of  vice-grand 
elector  of  the  empire.  He  retired  without 
resentment,  but  not  without  regret,  and 
the  following  passage  is  probably  a  gen- 
uine expression  of  his  feelings  :  — 

Placed  for  so  many  years  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  projects,  and  so  to  say  in  the  very 
crater  ol  his  policy,  a  witness  to  all  that  he 
did  or  that  was  done  against  him,  there  was 
not  much  credit  in  foreseeing  that  all  the 
countries  recently  placed  under  his  rule,  and 
all  the  kingdoms  newly  created  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  would  be  the  first  to  deal  a  blow 
at  his  power.     Not  without  bitter  grief,  I  con- 
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fess,  did  I  witness  such  a  sight.  I  was  fond 
of  Napoleon  ;  I  was  attached  to  his  person, 
notwithstanding  his  faults  —  when  he  first  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  the  world,  I  felt 
attracted  towards  him  by  the  irresistible  spell 
peculiar  to  great  genius.  I  was  sincerely 
grateful  to  him  for  the  favors  he  had  bestowed 
on  me.  Besides,  why  should  I  fear  to  say 
it }  I  had  shared  in  his  glory,  which  reflected 
upon  all  those  who  assisted  him  in  his  noble 
work.  Thus  I  can  boast  of  having  served  him 
with  devotion  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  with 
enlightened  devotion.  In  the  days  when  he 
still  listened  to  the  truth,  I  loyally  told  it  to 
him;  I  told  it  to  him  even  later,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  be  cautious  in  letting  him  know 
it;  and  the  disfavor  that  my  candor  caused 
me,  justified  me,  in  my  conscience,  in  first 
leaving  his  policy,  then  his  person,  when  he 
had  reached  the  point  of  imperilling  the  des- 
tinies of  my  country. 

When  Napoleon,  casting  aside  every  rea- 
sonable transaction,  threw  himself,  in  181 2, 
into  the  fatal  Russian  expedition,  any  well- 
balanced  mind  could  almost  fix  the  date  when, 
followed  up  by  those  powers  he  had  humil> 
iated,  and  forced  to  cross  the  Rhine  again,  he 
would  lose  the  prestige  with  which  fortune 
had  hitherto  surrounded  him.  Napoleon  van- 
quished, was  doomed  to  disappear  from  the 
world's  stage;  that  is  the  destiny  of  van- 
quished usurpers.  But  France  once  invaded, 
what  odds  there  would  be  against  her !  What 
means  could  thwart  the  evils  which  threatened 
her  ?  What  form  of  government  should  she 
adopt,  if  she  resisted  such  a  catastrophe  ? 
Those  were  serious  subjects  of  meditation  for 
all  good  Frenchmen.  To  consider  them  was 
a  duty  for  those  whom  circumstances,  or,  if 
one  prefers,  their  ambition,  had  already  called, 
at  other  times,  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
future  of  their  country.  It  is  what  for  several 
years  I  believed  I  had  the  right  to  do ;  and 
according  as  I  saw  the  dreadful  issue  ap- 
proaching, I  examined  and  combined  with 
more  care  and  attention  the  resources  that 
would  remain  to  us.  This  was  neither  to  be- 
tray nor  to  conspire  against  Napoleon,  though 
he'had  more  than  once  charged  me  with  doing 
so.  I  have  never  conspired  in  my  life,  except 
at  those  times  when  I  had  the  majority  of 
France  for  an  accomplice,  and  when  I  sought 
with  her  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Napo- 
leon's mistrust  of  and  insults  to  me  cannot 
change  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  I  proclaim 
it  loudly,  he  never  had  a  dangerous  conspira- 
tor against  him  but  himself.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
100,  lOI.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  " 
now  published  relates,  therefore,  exclu- 
sively to  transactions  subsequent  to  the 
prince's  retirement. 

It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
delay  of  half  a  century  and  more  (for  these 
"  Memoirs "  are  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  1816)  would  inevitably  cause 
them  to  be  anticipated  by  other  and  more 
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elaborate  publications.  This  has  been  the 
case.  One  ol  the  first  important  contests 
in  which  Napoleon  engaged  in  1809  was 
his  struggle  with  the  pope.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand has  devoted  to  it  one  portion  of  his 
work,  for  he  never  entirely  lost  his  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  had  belonged,  and  the  Concordat  of 
1801  was  in  great  part  his  own  creation. 
But  the  excellent  history  of  ,the  relations 
of  the  pope  and  the  empire  by  the  late 
Count  d'Haussonville  has  long  since  sup- 
plied a  far  more  authentic  and  complete 
account  of  the  nefarious  persecution  of 
Pius  VII.  More  recently  the  volumes 
of  M.  Vandal  and  M.  Tatischeff  on  the 
interviews  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  have  ex- 
hausted that  subject.  In  1814  M.  de 
Talleyrand  undoubtedly  played  a  very 
considerable  part  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons ;  he  presided  over  the  Senate 
when  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire had  crumbled  into  dust,  and  was  him- 
self, for  some  days,  at  the  head  of  the 
temporary  government  that  preceded  the 
return  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  Paris. 
He  naturally  declined  to  follow  the  em- 
press to  Blois ;  but  his  conduct  was 
hesitating  and  pusillanimous.  He  was 
watching  the  course  of  events.  Mean- 
while, M.  de  Vitrolles  was  laboring  with 
enthusiastic  energy,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  direct  them  ;  and,  although  he  was 
a  man  of  far  less  importance  than  Talley- 
rand, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Vitrolles'  "  Memoirs "  contain  a  much 
fuller  and  more  vivid  account  of  the  res- 
toration than  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  France,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  earliest  efforts  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Louis  XVI II. 
received  him  and  treated  him  as  a  great 
French  nobleman,  whose  rank  was  second 
only  to  his  own.  In  that  capacity  Talley- 
rand appeared  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
not  in  the  character  of  a  defeated  suppli- 
ant, but  as  the  representative  of  the  legit- 
imate monarch  of  a  re-established  throne. 
France  in  his  person  resumed  her  place 
in  Europe,  and  that,  we  take  it,  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  the  prince's  life.  But 
his  masterly  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  France,  from  Vienna,  has  long  been 
made  public;  and  we  see  no  reason  that 
it  should  now  be  suffered  to  occupy  nearly 
half  of  one  of  these  volumes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  several  treaties  and  in- 
structions which  are  now  republished  at 
length.  When  these  "  Memoirs  "  were 
written  by  Talleyrand,  or  compiled  by  M. 


de  Bacourt,  these  official  documents  might 
be  regarded  as  confidential  papers ;  but 
they  have  long  since  entirely  lost  that 
character.  Finally,  the  last  great  achieve- 
ment of  Talleyrand's  life  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  close  alliance  with  England 
in  1831,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the 
government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  successful  oppo- 
sition of  the  Western  to  the  Northern 
powers  gave  independence  to  Belgium 
and  liberty  to  Spain.  After  an  interval  of 
nearly  forty  years  the  policy  of  Mirabeau, 
the  policy  for  which  Talleyrand  had  con- 
tended in  1792,  was  realized.  In  1831  the 
time  for  writing  memoirs  had  long  been 
passed  ;  but  here  again  the  publication  of 
the  official  correspondence  of  the  prince 
from  London,  and  of  his  private  letters  to 
Madame  Addla'ide,  supplies  all  the  infor- 
mation we  require.  These  facts  demon- 
strate that  these  "  Memoirs  "  add  but  little 
to  the  history  of  public  events. 

But,  as  we  said  at  starting,  they  do  en- 
able us  to  take  a  more  enlarged  and  just 
view  of  the  character  of  the  man.  It  is 
not  a  little  significant  that  at  this  distance 
of  time,  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  his  birth,  his  figure,  seen  through 
the  troubled  atmosphere  of  a  century  of 
revolutions,  rises  to  the  first  rank  amongst 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  excites  a  more 
lively  interest  as  we  recede  from  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived.  Self-contained, 
self-reliant,  self-sufficient,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand owed  the  position  he  created  and 
occupied  to  the  lofty  conception  he  enter- 
tained of  his  rank,  of  his  talents,  and  of 
his  duties.  He  owed  but  little  to  any  one  ;. 
he  gave  more  than  he  received.  He  as- 
sumed a  certain  hauteur  which  marked 
his  originality  and  independence,  whilst  it 
rendered  him  absolutely  indifferent  to  mis- 
representation and  even  to  insult.  The 
love  of  power  and  the  exercise  of  power 
were,  no  doubt,  the  leading  passions  of  his 
life,  but  not  the  display  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  preferred  to  work  through 
others  and  by  unseen  means.  His  singular 
penetration  and  knowledge  of  character 
gave  him  an  ascendency  over  his  contem- 
poraries and  subordinates  which  led  them 
unconsciously  in  the  direction  he  designed 
for  them.  The  ordinary  prizes  of  ambi- 
tion were  indifferent  to  him,  because  they 
could  add  nothing  to  the  rank  he  already 
possessed;  and  his  vanity  was  never 
touched  or  flattered  by  popular  applause. 
No  man  ever  lived  less  likely  "to  wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck 
at."  His  strength  lay  in  his  silence,  till 
at  the  right  moment   he  uttered  a  word 
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that  acted  like  a  spell.  His  witticisms  are 
remembered  not  so  much  for  their  humor 
as  for  their  truth.  Entrenched  in  his  own 
strong,  aristocratical  personality,  and  re- 
taining under  all  circumstances  the  fault- 
less manners  of  the  old  court  of  France, 
of  which  he  was  the  last  representative, 
he  passed  unchanged  through  all  the 
changes  of  an  age  of  revolution.  But  the 
same  causes  which  so  strongly  marked  his 
character  made  him  a  solitary  man,  with- 
out friends,  without  affections.  His  school- 
fellow M.  Choiseul-Gouffier  is  the  only 
man  of  whom  he  speaks  with  tenderness 
—  the  man,  he  says,  whom  he  most  loved. 
An  irregular  youth  and  a  discreditable 
marriage  cut  him  off  from  domestic  life, 
and  he  sank  into  habits  of  selfishness,  lux- 
ury, and  cupidity.  That  he  received  large 
sums  of  money  from  foreign  powers  on 
the  occasion  of  several  of  the  great  trans- 
actions under  the  empire  is  undoubted, 
but  the  integrity  of  statesmen  in  that  age 
of  plunder  was  low,  and,  although  he  con- 
trived to  be  largely  paid  for  his  services, 
it  is  not  true  that  he  ever  sold  the  interests 
of  his  country.  But  these  transactions 
are  repugnant  to  the  nobility  of  character 
which  he  professed,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
tell  largely  against  his  fame,  and  accredit 
the  belief  that  he  was  unscrupulous  when 
his  interests  were  concerned.  His  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous,  have  not  spared 
his  reputation,  and  have  exaggerated  his 
defects  and  his  offences,  when  they  ac- 
cuse him  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  though 
he  may  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
treacherous  and  cruel  actions  of  others 
by  consenting  to  serve  them,  and  thus  he 
has  been  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
crimes.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the 
perusal  of  these  papers,  many  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  contemporary  evidence, 
that  he  endeavored,  even  in  the  worst 
times,  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  violence 
and  aggression  which  afflicted  Europe, 
and  sought  to  place  the  liberties  of  France 
upon  a  secure  basis  under  a  constitutional 
sovereign ;  and  he  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  most  striking,  if  not 
the  greatest,  figures  of  a  memorable  age. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LETTY  COE. 

When  the  donkey  fell  ill,  that  was  the 
climax  of  Michael  Coe's  misfortunes.  No- 
body knew  Pat's  age,  but  the  good  and 
faithful  servant  must  have  been  already 
ripe  in  years  when  he  passed,  by  verbal 


will  and  testament,  from  his  old  master 
into  the  hands  of  Coe,  general  dealer,  or, 
in  commoner  style,  costermanger.  Mike 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  don- 
key Pat,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  bequeather,  Patrick  Roon,  his  bosom 
friend  of  many  a  long  year.  There  had 
been  for  some  time  unmistakable  signs  of 
failing  strength  in  the  patient  beast,  and 
the  past  fortnight  of  hard  winter  weather 
had  told  disastrously.  Mike  knew  it,  and 
spared  Pat  all  he  could  ;  but  the  results  of 
a  break-down  would  have  been  so  serious 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ac- 
knowledge the  worst  symptoms.  Now  it 
had  come.  Going  into  the  shed  early  in 
the  morning  to  summon  Pat  for  his  run 
to  Covent  Garden,  Coe  found  the  animal 
stretched  on  the  ground,  willing  enough  to 
rise,  as  its  glistening  eye  showed  when  the 
candle  was  held  low,  but,  alas  !  unable. 
Strokings,  kindly  tugs,  even  a  rough  word, 
proved  vain.  Mike  went  out  into  the  yard 
with  a  curse  on  his  lips  and  a  leaden 
weight  at  his  heart. 

Old  Mrs.  Jarmey  had  been  right.  Only 
two  nights  before,  as  they  were  all  having 
supper  together  in  the  room  behind  the 
shop,  Mike  had  had  the  misfortune  to  over- 
turn the  salt-cellar,  and  Mrs.  Jarmey  knew 
well  enough  what  that  meant.  Though 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  omen 
had  been  exhausted  by  what  happened  on 
the  following  morning.  With  the  idea  that 
he  might  perhaps  break  his  run  of  bad 
luck  by  a  change  of  investment,  Coe  had 
laid  out  his  money  that  day  at  Billings- 
gate. On  getting  the  fish  home,  he  dis- 
covered that  all  under  the  top  rows  were 
bad,  quite  unfit  to  offer  for  sale.  There 
was  no  remedy.  Once  before  the  same 
thing  had  happened  to  him,  and  now,  in  a 
mood  of  resolute  indignation,  he  went 
and  told  his  story  to  the  magistrate.  It 
was  the  wrong  court.  If  he  liked,  he 
could  take  action  elsewhere,  but  it  had 
several  times  been  decided  that  the  deal- 
ers bought  at  their  own  risk.  "I  might 
a'  know'd  it,"  muttered  Coe  to  himself,  as 
he  went  away.  "  Only  a  fool  had  a'  wasted 
arf  a  day  in  tryin'  to  get  his  rights." 

During  the  other  half  of  the  da,y  he  sat 
at  home,  brooding.  Then  it  was  that, 
towards  evening,  Ned  Jarmey  had  come 
in,  and,  after  shuffling  about  for  a  little, 
as  his  manner  was,  had  squatted  down  on 
a  heap  of  matting  and  began  to  speak  in 
an  unusually  confidential  tone. 

"Times  is  agin  you,  Mike,"  he  ob- 
served, chewing  the  edge  of  his  cap 
thoughtfully,  and  regarding  the  coster- 
monger  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
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Coe  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound,  and 
kept  his  look  fixed  on  the  fire  underneath 
the  copper.  But  I  must  explain  where  it 
was  that  they  were  sitting.  Formerly,  that 
is  to  say  when  Coe's  wife  had  been  living, 
Michael  and  she  and  their  child  Letty  had 
inhabited  a  room  above  Mr.  Jarmey's 
shop.  Ned  Jarmey  was  a  rao^,  bone,  and 
bottle  dealer,  and,  together  with  his  old 
mother,  rented  this  house  and  shop  just 
behind  Commercial  Road,  letting  the 
rooms  they  did  not  require  for  their  own 
use.  But  when  Mrs.  Coe  tripped  at  the 
hole  in  the  rotten  staircase,  and  hurt  her- 
self so  badly  that  she  very  soon  died  in 
the  London  Hospital,  the  income  of  the 
family  was  seriously  reduced,  and  Michael 
had  to  find  cheaper  lodgings.  Ned  Jar- 
mey could  not  see  his  way  to  lower  the 
rent,  but  there  was  a  friendship  between 
himself  and  Coe,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in 
his  house,  he  made  a  proposal  which  was 
with  little  hesitation  accepted.  At  the 
back,  behind  the  kitchen,  was  a  wash- 
house,  only  used  for  a  few  hours  on  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  hither  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Coe  should  transport  the  few- 
indispensable  articles  of  furniture  which 
remained  to  him  and  Letty  after  the  costs 
of  the  mother's  illness  and  funeral  had 
been,  as  best  they  might,  discharged.  The 
comfort  offered  was  not  extraordinary,  but 
then  it  was  difficult  to  discover  an  abode 
so  advantageous  from  many  points  of  view 
as  here  in  Jarmey's  house.  There  was  a 
shed  for  Pat  —  Jarmey  allowed  the  use  of 
it  rent-free  —  and  there  was  room  in  the 
yard  for  the  cart.  So  Coe  and  his  child 
went  to  live  in  the  wash-house,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  present  conversation  took 
place.  The  floor  was  of  brick,  but  pieces 
of  matting  had  been  thrown  about,  a  com- 
fort in  these  February  days  ;  and,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  grate 
beneath  the  copper.  The  plaster  walls 
and  timber  roof  at  all  events  gave  shelter 
from  the  weather.  It  would  have  been 
well,  for  admission  of  light,  had  the  win- 
dows been  a  little  larger,  but  one  of  the 
panes  was  broken,  and  the  imperfect 
stoppage  of  the  hole  with  a  piece  of  rag 
sometimes  made  the  occupants  wish  — 
especially  at  night-time  —  that  there  had 
been  no  windows  at  all.  Michael's  bed- 
stead had  been  sold,  —  but  then  it  would 
only  have  taken  up  too  much  room.  A 
mattress,  laid  down  in  the  most  sheltered 
corner,  served  for  Letty  to  sleep  upon, 
and  Coe  himself  made  shift  with  such  ma- 
terials as  he  could  scrape  together  in 
another  corner.     Not  an  ideal  home,  but 


with  advantages  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
one  felt  disposed  to  grumble. 

"Times  is  agin  you,  Mike,"  Ned  Jarmey 
observed,  but  failed  to  get  more  than  a 
muttered  assent  in  reply.  Coe  was  sunk 
in  one  of  those  fits  of  passive  revolt  which 
from  time  to  time  possessed  him.  Igno- 
rant, uncouth,  and,  at  ordinary  times, 
phlegmatic  as  his  kind  are  wont  to  be, 
unusual  stress  of  ill-fortune  wrought  on 
him  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  instead  of  instinc- 
tively making  his  way  to  the  public-house, 
in  search  of  the  consolation  supplied  by 
liquor  and  that  proverbial  philosophy  so 
current  in  the  conversation  of  those  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  his  companions,  and  brooded  for 
hours  over  the  mysterious  suggestions  of 
something  within  him  which  he  could  not 
understand,  a  restless  element  which  could 
never  become  a  factor  of  consciousness, 
a  mere  vague  turbulence  of  heart,  making 
him  strange  to  himself  and  at  variance 
with  all  about  him.  Had  nature  gifted 
Mike  with  a  trifie  more  of  brain  power, 
he  would  have  argued  and  become  a 
Radical.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  feel 
that  the  world  was  not  his  friend,  nor  the 
world's  laws.  Against  that  law  he  had 
never  yet  openly  offended,  for,  strange  as 
the  assertion  may  seem,  Coe  was  one  of 
those  natures  which,  by  dint  of  an  innate 
sense  of  moral  cleanliness,  struggle  out  of 
the  depths,  quite  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, and  as  far  as  fate  allows.  Had  he 
pursued  the  traditions  of  his  bringing-up, 
he  would  have  now  been  a  more  or  less 
successful  member  of  the  criminal  class. 
Instead  of  that,  he  was  a  costermonger, 
with  a  clean  record,  but  living  in  a  wash- 
house  and  with  "times  agin  him."  No 
wonder  Michael  had  his  dark  hours. 

"  I  parss'd  that  'ouse  again  this  mornin', 
Mike,"  Mr.  Jarmey  continued,  speaking 
in  a  tentative  sort  of  way,  still  chewing 
his  cap  when  he  paused. 

"What 'ouse  ?"  growled  Mike,  without 
looking  up. 

"  That  'ouse  where  the  family's  gorn 
away  for  the  winter." 

Coe  made  no  motion. 

"It  won't  be  standin'  empty  much 
longer,"  pursued  Jarmey,  even  more  sug- 
gestively. "  S'elp  me  !  "  he  muttered,  as 
if  to  himself.  "  I  couldn't  'elp  a-thinkin' 
o'  that  little  back  door  wi'  the  loose  bolt 
on,  an'  the  hold  woman  a-sleepin'  all  by 
herself  at  the  top  o'  the  'ouse,  —  an'  these 
dark  nights  an'  all.  An'  me  knowin'  my 
way  about  as  well  a'most  as  in  this  'ere 
'ouse  o'  my  own,  all  o'  doin'  those  jobs 
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there.  An'  then  you  come  into  my  'ead 
all  at  wunst,  Mike,  —  s'elp  me,  you  did! 
A  few  pounds  wouldn't  do  you  no  'urt,  eh, 
pal  ?  " 

Coe  turned  his  head  slowly,  till  he  could 
catch  a  furtive  glimpse  of  the  tempter's 
face.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  there 
was  something  savage  about  his  set  mouth. 

"  To-morrow's  Saturday  night,"  Jarmey 
remarked,  meeting  the  other's  look  stead- 
ily. "  There's  Bill  Walker's  trap  as  I  can 
'ave  for  the  arstin' " 

The  door  of  the  wash-house  all  at  once 
opened,  and  a  rushing  sound  told  that 
heavy  rain  was  falling  without.  It  had 
grown  dusk  whilst  they  sat  together,  and 
the  glow  from  the  grate  shone  ruddily  upon 
the  face  which  appeared  in  the  open  door- 
way. It  was  that  of  a  very  little  girl,  rag- 
gedly dressed,  and  with  a  portion  of  what 
was  once  a  straw  hat  upon  her  head.  Such 
clothes  as  she  had  were  quite  soaked  with 
the  rain  ;  the  water  trickled  from  her  frock 
on  to  the  floor.  At  her  entrance  the  men 
became  silent.  She,  without  speaking, 
went  to  a  dark  corner,  laid  by  her  hat  and 
something  she  carried  in  her  hands,  and 
then  began  to  wring  her  dress.  Her  father 
occupied  the  only  chair,  but  there  was  a 
little  three-legged  stool,  which  Letty  had 
used  ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  upon 
this  she  presently  sat  down. 

For  a  minute  or  two  no  one  stirred. 
Coe's  head  had  fallen  again  ;  Jarmey  sat 
with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  knees, 
looking  at  the  fire.     It  grew  darker. 

"  Father  "  —  a  soft  little  voice  from  the 
corner  broke  the  silence  —  "  shall  I  light 
the  candle?" 

Coe  grunted  compliance,  without  mov- 
ing. Letty  rose,  lit  a  tallow  dip,  which 
was  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  de- 
positing it  on  the  floor,  reseated  herself. 
Ned  Jarmey,  turning  to  discover  why  the 
light  was  put  on  the  floor,  saw  something 
which  made  him  nudge  Coe,  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  child. 

"  What's  wrong  .^"  Michael  asked,  with 
harshness  which  was  more  the  outcome  of 
his  mood  than  expressive  of  his  feeling 
when  Letty  was  concerned. 

Letty  made  no  reply  in  words,  but,  cross- 
ing one  foot  over  her  knee,  held  up  in  her 
hand  what  had  hitherto  been  the  sole  of  a 
shoe.  The  piece  of  leather  had  come  off 
in  her  run  home  through  the  rain,  and  as 
she  wore  no  stockings,  her  bare  little  foot 
had  stepped  through  the  puddles  unpro- 
tected. 

"  Ain't  you  got  a'  old  pair  i'  the  shop  }  " 
asked  Michael  in  a  hoarse  voice,  when  he 
had  slowly  turned  his  head  to  Jarmey. 


"  Maybe  mother  can  find  one,"  was  the 

reply. 

Jarmey  rose,  stretched  himself,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  With  his  hand 
on  the  latch  he  stopped. 

"  If  there's  any  pertickler  matter  as 
you'd  like  to  talk  over  with  me  to-night, 
Mike,"  he  said,  "you  know  where  to  find 
me." 

Coe  said  nothing,  and  he  and  the  child 
were  left  alone.  By  the  light  of  the  candle 
Letty  still  kept  wringing  her  dress;  then 
she  arranged  with  both  hands  her  disor- 
dered hair.  Her  eyes  dwelt  constantly 
upon  her  father,  with  an  expression  of  in- 
telligent sympathy  beyond  her  years  — 
she  was  barely  nine  —  but  she  did  not 
speak.  After  spending  a  few  minutes  in 
the  ordering  of  such  objects  as  the  room 
contained,  Letty  went  quietly  forth  into  the 
rain,  speedily  returning  with  a  tea-pot, 
wherein,  as  the  custom  held,  Mrs.  Jarmey 
had  prepared  tea  for  the  two.  Two  cups 
without  saucers,  some  bread  on  a  tin  plate, 
some  dripping  in  a  little  basin,  —  these 
things  completed  the  arrangements  for 
the  meal.  For  table  the  top  of  the  boiler 
served. 

Michael  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  but  ate 
nothing.  Whilst  Letty  was  clearing  away, 
he  kept  jerking  his  head  towards  her,  and 
at  length  asked  a  question,  — 

"  So  you  want  a  new  pair  o'  shoes,  my 
girl?" 

♦'These  are  very  bad,  father,"  replied 
Letty,  looking  down  at  her  feet  ruefully. 
How  cold  the  brick  floor  must  have  felt ! 

Presently  he  turned  again,  and  again 
asked  a  question  :  — 

•'You're  wet  through  wi'  the  rain,  ain't 
you?" 

"  It  didx2S\-i  very  hard,  father." 

"  Let's  look  at  your  'at." 

Letty  showed  it. 

"  So  you  want  a  new  'at,  eh  ?  " 

The  child  looked  pained,  as  if  he  had 
been  accusing  her.     She  could  not  reply. 

"And  y'aint  got  no  stockin's  on, 
neither,"  Coe  continued,  examining  her 
closely. 

"  They  told  me  at  school  to-day  as  I 
mustn't  come  no  more  without,"  Letty 
said,  afraid  to  look  up. 

"  They  did,  eh  ?  " 

Coe  fell  back  into  brooding,  and  spoke 
no  more  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  he 
went  and  sought  Ned  Jarmey. 

It  was,  then,  on  the  morning  after  this- 
that  poor  Pat  fell  ill,  or  at  all  events  that 
his  illness  was  discovered.  It  was  the 
climax  of  Coe's  misfortunes.     It  left  him 
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without  his  ordinary  morning's  work,  and 
with  leisure  to  brood  once  more.  But 
Letty's  distress  was  extreme.  Playthings 
she  had  never  known,  any  more  than  other 
children  of  like  parents,  yet  her  shy  and 
silent  nature  led  her  to  seek  some  kind  of 
solitary  amusement,  and  in  the  donkey  she 
had  found  a  never-failing  resource.  Pat 
had  become  her  father's  property  when 
Letty  was  five  years  old,  and  since  then 
scarcely  a  day  had  passed  without  an  ex- 
change of  confidences  between  her  and 
her  four-footed  friend,  confidences  which, 
to  Letty's  mind,  suffered  no  lack  of  reci- 
procity from  the  mere  fact  that  Pat  could 
not  audibly  converse.  However  late  the 
hour  of  Pat's  return  to  his  shed,  the  little 
girl  managed  to  say  good-night  to  him 
(children  like  Letty  know  not  regularity 
of  bed-time  ;  you  see  babies  playing  on 
the  doorsteps  at  midnight) ;  and,  on  those 
happy  Sundays  when  no  occasional  em- 
ployment offered  itself,  there  were  long 
hours  of  strange  happiness,  whilst  she  sat 
on  her  three-legged  stool,  talking  in  a 
child's  undertone,  and  gathering  answer 
and  comment  from  Pat's  much-meaning 
eyes.  To  go  this  morning  out  into  the 
yard  and  see  the  donkey  lying  helpless 
and  suffering  on  his  straw,  was  an  expe- 
rience so  new  and  sad  that  Letty  stood 
motionless,  and  tears  begun  to  trickle 
down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  a  wretched  sleety  day,  and  Letty 
saw  with  commiseration  how  the  cold  rain 
dripped  through  the  roofing  of  the  shed  — 
a  mere  pent-house  —  and  soaked  into  Pat's 
coat.  The  wind,  too,  swept  so  bitterly 
about  the  little  yard  ;  as  she  watched  she 
saw  the  poor  beast  shiver.  Could  not 
something  be  done  to  make  him  more 
comfortable  ?  That  was  her  first  thought, 
as  soon  as  she  had  realized  the  miserable 
state  of  things.  Why  should  not  Pat  be 
brought  into  the  wash-house,  where  there 
was  at  all  events  a  dry  floor  and  shelter 
from  the  wind,  and  where  at  night  a  fire 
would  be  lit?  As  soon  as  she  saw  her 
father,  Letty  put  the  question  to  him,  and 
Coe,  partly  because  he  liked  to  do  what 
the  child  wished,  partly  in  the  hope  that 
shelter  might  really  be  of  help  to  the  ani- 
mal, after  a  little  muttering  accepted  the 
idea.  With  the  help  of  Ned  Jarmey,  a 
shutter  was  thrust  under  the  donkey's 
body,  and  Pat  with  considerable  difficulty 
was  transferred  to  the  wash-house.  More- 
over permission  was  given  to  Letty  to 
light  a  fire  at  once.  To-day  being  S;.tur- 
day,  the  child  had  no  school  to  at:,  r.d. 
She  desired  nothing  better  than  to  sit  by 
Pat's  side  and  talk  to  him,  at  times  trying 


to  tempt  his  appetite  with  choce  bits  of 
carrot  or  other  similar  dainty.  But  the 
donkey  was  past  eating. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Coe  and  Jarmey 
had  a  long  conversation  together  in  the 
latter's  sitting-room,  the  door  which  led 
into  the  shop,  where  Mrs.  Jarmey  sat, 
being  closed  the  while.  The  result  of 
this  conference  appeared  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, for  Jarmey  shortly  after  went  off 
whistling,  having,  as  he  passed  through 
the  shop,  bidden  his  mother  look  up  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  fit  Letty.  Generosity  was  not 
Mr.  Jarmey's  weakness,  and  he  had  only 
just  made  up  his  mind  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise of  the  evening  before. 

Michael  wandered  about  aimlessly.  He 
seemed  to  shun  the  wash-house.  Once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he 
looked  through  the  window  from  the  yard, 
but  did  not  enter.  The  coarse  outlines  of 
his  face  at  all  times  gave  him  a  forbidding 
expression,  which  belied  his  real  nature  ; 
to-day  he  seemed  in  silent  anger,  and 
through  the  grime  you  could  discern  on 
his  face  an  unwholesome  pallor.  He  had 
no  meals,  but  was  several  times  in  the 
public-house  hard  by.  About  nine  o'clock 
at  night  he  again  resorted  thither,  and  sat 
in  a  corner,  eyeing  comers  and  goers 
darkly.  He  drank  several  glasses  of  spir- 
its, after  each  payment  turning  the  coppers 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  counting  them  anx- 
iouslv,  as  if  to  make  sure  how  much  in- 
dulgence  he  could  still  allow  himself. 

At  half  past  ten,  Ned  Jarmey  came  into 
the  bar,  nodded  to  Coe,  and  ordered  drink 
for  himself.  For  half  an  hour  he  stood 
talking  to  chance  acquaintances  and  smok- 
ing his  pipe.  Then  he  looked  at  the  clock, 
winked  at  Michael,  and  went  forth.  Coe 
followed. 

It  was  customary  for  Letty  to  go  out  at 
nine  o'clock  each  night  to  fetch  Mrs.  Jar- 
mey's supper  beer.  To-night  she  took  the 
jug  as  usual  and  set  out  for  the  public- 
house.  Between  this  latter  and  Mr.  Jar- 
mey's shop  was  a  small  undertaker's,  and, 
strange  to  say,  Letty  never  failed  —  unless 
the  weather  was  very  bad  indeed  —  to  stop 
for  a  minute  or  two  before  the  undertaker's 
windows,  gazing  at  certain  remarkable 
works  of  art  which  they  presented  to  pub- 
lic view.  The  glass  front  was  divided  into 
some  half-dozen  partitions,  on  each  of 
which  was  painted  a  representation  of  a 
funeral,  from  the  humblest  and  cheapest 
kind  up  to  a  display  of  lugubrious  gran- 
deur —  which  could  serve  only  as  an  ideal 
impossible  of  attainment  to  the  clients  of 
this  particular  undertaker.  First  of  all, 
a  very  plain  hearse,  drawn  by  a  dispirited 
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and  weak-kneed  horse,  and  followed  by 
one  mourning  coach  of  corresponding  sim- 
plicity, the  attendant  officials  presenting 
a  disreputable  and  beery  aspect;  above 
was  written:  "This  style,  ;^2,  25'."  The 
next  compartment  displayed  the  undeni- 
able advantages  consequent  upon  the  out- 
lay of  an  additional  guinea  ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  climax  was  reached  in  a  magnifi- 
cent procession,  prancing,  jet-black  steeds, 
monumental  hearse,  coachmen  and  mutes 
of  imposing  severity  and  finish,  cambric 
handkerchiefs  visible  at  the  eyes  of 
mourners  in  the  coaches,  waving  plumes, 
—  in  short,  every  appurtenance  sanctioned 
by  custom  as  belonging  to  the  trappings 
and  the  suits  of  woe,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, a  landscape  leading  up  to  a  very 
gorgeous  cemetery,  whither  the  train  was 
tending.  "This  style,  £52,  loj."  In  the 
daytime  it  was  possible  to  pass  by  these 
•designs  without  greatly  marking  them,  but 
at  night  the  gas  within  the  shop  was  so 
arranged  as  to  throw  out  the  pictures  in 
bold  relief,  and  the  window  never  lacked 
its  group  of  admiring  gazers.  For  Letty 
Coe  it  had  an  irresistible  attraction.  It 
held  her  attention  as  a  work  of  art  (the 
boldest  example  of  which  she  had  any 
knowledge),  and  then  again  the  sight  of 
these  so  various  funerals  filled  her  with  a 
sadness  which  was  even  a  sort  of  pleasure. 
She  speculated  about  the  occupants  of  the 
hearses  and  the  mourning  coaches,  and 
had  constructed  for  herself  tales  about 
each  picture  —  her  imagination  working 
in  that  unconscious  way  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren. Various  families  of  her  acquaint- 
ance grew  associated  in  her  thought  with 
the  several  processions,  with  all  save  that 
which  cost  fifty  guineas.  No  family  that 
she  knew  could  attain  to  that  splendor,  and 
indeed  she  had  only  heard  of  one  person 
at  whose  interment  such  magnificence 
would  be  appropriate  or  possible.  Letty 
was  convinced  that  the  last  picture  repre- 
sented the  funeral  of  "the  queen."  And 
the  first,  the  humblest  of  all,  the  two 
guinea  burial  ?  About  that  she  was  equally 
sure  :  the  poor  hearse  contained  the  coffin 
of  a  child,  and  that  child  —  herself. 

As  she  stood  gazing  to-night,  holding 
the  empty  jug,  a  hand  was  laid  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  rough  voice  spoke  to  her, 

"  What  call  'ave  you  to  'ang  about  the 
street  when  you're  sent  for  something.? 
Get  the  beer,  an'  orff  'ome  with  you  ! " 

It  was  her  father,  and  she  had  scarcely 
ever  known  him  speak  so  harshly  to  her. 
She  hurried  to  the  public-house  and  back 
to  the  shop.     It   was   only  when  he  had 


watched  Letty 's  return  that  Coe  himself 
went  into  the  bar. 

Mrs.  Jarmey's  appetite  seemed  to  have 
little  need  of  anything  save  liquid  suste- 
nance;  at  supper  she  occasionally  nibbled 
a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  with  the  two 
teeth  which  alone  were  left  to  her,  but  more 
often,  as  to-night,  she  preferred  to  puff  at 
a  dirty  little  pipe  whilst  consuming  her 
beer.  The  old  woman  must  have  been 
greatly  on  the  wrong  side  of  three  score 
and  ten,  and  her  age  was  neither  cheerful 
nor  venerable.  Every  day  and  all  day  long 
she  sat  in  the  shop,  busying  herself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Though  very  deaf,  she 
managed,  by  dint  of  life-long  experience, 
to  transact  business  with  customers,  and 
the  only  occasion  of  her  smiling  was  when 
she  had  cheated  some  one  out  of  a  copper. 
In  the  shop,  as  usual,  she  took  her  supper 
to-night,  and  Letty,  in  return  for  the  gift 
of  shoes,  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  leave  Pat 
for  a  few  minutes  and  eat  her  own  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  in  Mrs.  Jarmey's  com- 
pany. The  two  sat  amid  strange  sur- 
roundings. A  single  gas-jet  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  dimly  illuminated  the  inde- 
scribable collection  of  rubbish  always 
found  in  such  shops;  scarcely  a  conceiv- 
able article  of  personal  wear  or  household 
furniture  which  did  not  lie  in  one  or  other 
of  the  foul,  rusty,  rotting  heaps.  The 
filthy  window  was  pasted  over  with  notices 
to  the  outside  public;  from  these  you 
learned  that  fifty  tons  of  rags  and  fifty  tons 
of  bones  were  wanted  immediately  by  Mr. 
Jarmey,  who  was  prepared  to  pay  the  very 
highest  price  for  these  articles,  as  also  for 
kitchen  stuff,  medicine  bottles,  cast-off 
clothing,  waste  paper,  even  books.  The 
air  within  was  damp  and  heavy  with  every 
possible  unhealthy  odor.  Mrs.  Jarmey  sat 
on  a  back-less  chair,  and  incessantly  mut- 
tered to  herself,  even  with  the  pipe  be- 
tween her  lips.  Only  once  did  Letty 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  her.  Full 
in  the  gas-light  there  hung  an  old  framed 
portrait  of  the  queen,  very  highly  colored. 
It  was  a  recent  acquisition,  and  Letty  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  eating  her  supper, 
thinking  of  the  fifty  guinea  funeral,  and 
other  things.  Association  of  ideas  at 
last  induced  her  to  rise  and  ask  Mrs. 
Jarmey  a  question  in  the  only  feasible  way, 
namely,  by  shouting  into  her  ear. 

"  What  does  the  queen  have  for  supper, 
Mrs.  Jarmey  ?" 

"How  sh'd  I  know!"  was  the  only 
reply,  given  rather  bad-temperedly. 

When  Mrs.  Jarmey  had  finished  her 
beer,  she  had  a  habit  of  rising  and  stamp- 
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ing  about  the  floor,  in  pursuit  of  quite 
visionary  blackbeetles  and  cockroaches. 
When  she  began  to  do  so  this  evening, 
Letty,  who  at  all  times  rather  feared  the 
old  woman,  called  'out  a  loud  good-night, 
and  went  off  to  her  friend  in  the  wash- 
house. 

The  pieces  of  matting  which  usually 
lay  about  the  brick  floor  had  been  heaped 
together,  and,  with  some  loose  straw, 
made  a  bed  for  Pat  very  near  to  the  grate 
for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Here  the  donkey 
had  lain  all  day,  scarcely  stirring.  Now, 
when  Letty  entered,  she  saw  that  his  tail 
just  moved,  and,  as  she  knelt  down  beside 
him,  Pat  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  raise 
his  head.  Letty  was  eager  to  observe 
these  as  good  signs,  but  she  had  only  to 
look  into  his  face  to  see  how  far  Pat  was 
from  being  better.  His  eyes  were  half 
closed,  and  as  much  of  them  as  could  be 
seen  conveyed  an  impression  of  patient 
but  hopeless  misery.  The  mouth  was  a 
Mttle  open,  and  the  nostrils  every  now  and 
then  rose  and  fell  with  a  low  panting. 
The  carrot  which  Letty  had  put  just  under 
his  nose  remained  untouched. 

In  spite  of  the  fire,  it  was  cold  here; 
keen  draughts  swept  in  underneath  the 
door  and  through  the  broken  pane.  Letty 
devised  plans  for  protecting  Pat  still 
more.  Standing  on  her  stool,  she  worked 
diligently  with  wisps  of  straw  to  make  the 
stoppage  of  the  broken  window  more  ef- 
fectual, and  smiled  when  the  test  of  hold- 
ing her  hand  before  it  showed  that  she 
had  been  tolerably  successful.  Then  she 
went  to  work  in  the  same  manner  to  check 
the  current  through  the  doorway. 

"  Now  he'll  be  warmer,  poor  Pat !  "  she 
said,  lowering  her  voice  as  one  does  in  a 
sick  chamber.  "Oh,  it's  such  a  cold 
night!  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  don't 
snow.  What  a  good  thing  to-morrow's 
Sunday  !  I  shan't  have  no  call  to  go  out 
all  day,  and  I  can  sit  here  and  talk  to  you, 
Pat.  Only  you  don't  answer.  Oh  no, 
you're  too  poorly  ! "  She  sighed  deeply. 
"Nevermind;  you'll  hear  what  I  say. — 
only  I  mustn't  talk  too  much,  and  make 
your  poor  head  ache,  must  I,  deary? 
There  now,  I'll  get  my  lesson  book,  and 
do  my  lesson  for  Monday.  Don't  think 
as  I'm  forgetting  you,  'cause  I  can  see 
you  all  the  time.  Father  said  as  he'd  be 
late  home,  so  I  shall  sit  up  with  you  while 
he  comes." 

All  this,  and  much  more,  said  with  a 
child's  complete  seriousness.  Letty  got 
the  book  and  opened  it  on  her  lap,  sitting 
very  close  to  her  sick  friend.  There  was 
perfect  quietness,  save  for  the  moaning  of 


the  wind  about  the  house.  The  donkey's 
panting  was  becoming  audible. 

The  room  grew  warmer,  and  Letty's  eyes 
grew  heavy.  She  found  it  hard  to-night 
to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  lines  she  had 
to  learn  by  heart. 

"  I  don't  feel  very  well  myself,  Pat," 
she  said  presently,  pressing  her  hands 
against  her  forehead.  "  I've  got  a  bit  of 
a 'eadache,  I  think,  like  you,  and  I've  got 
a  cold,  too.  HRve  you  got  a  cold,  Pat.'* 
P'r'aps  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
It  is  so  sloppy  ;  and  then,  you  know,  the 
sole  of  my  shoe  come  off.  Shoes  are  very 
dear,  Pat;  what  a  good  thing  you  don't 
need  none  ! " 

Her  eyes  grew  more  and  more  heavy. 
Gradually  she  slipped  from  the  stool,and 
first  sat  on  the  floor,  stroking  the  donkey's 
long,  bare  ears,  then  sunk  to  a  reclining 
attitude,  her  head  upon  the  animal's  side. 
Even  yet  the  little  girl  had  no  intention 
of  dozing  upon  her  watch.  The  candle 
was  burning  low  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  but  the  fire  was  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. Her  head  ached  worse;  she  would 
close  her  eyes  and  see  if  that  made  it  bet- 
ter.    So  Letty  fell  asleep. 

A  sound,  sound  sleep  ;  so  sound  that 
she  did  not  even  awake  when  convulsive 
shudders  thrilled  the  poor  beast's  body, 
and  its  legs  struggled.  Pat's  back  legs 
were  very  near  to  the  grate,  and  their 
kicking,  which  in  reality  meant  the  ap- 
proach of  the  end,  disturbed  the  loose 
pieces  of  straw,  pushing  some  of  them  into 
the  ash-pit.  Upon  these  pieces  there  fell, 
in  a  moment  or  two,  live  coals.  The 
straw  was  so  thoroughly  dried  by  its  long 
proximity  to  the  fire  that  the  ends  upon 
which  the  gledes  fell  ignited,  flaming  up. 
The  sparks  spread.  It  was  no  conflagra- 
tion, but  a  treacherous  on-creeping  of  dull 
smoulder.  Still,  it  spread.  And  now  the 
smouldering  evidences  itself  in  thin  col- 
umns of  smoke,  which  curl  up  to  the  roof. 
The  glow  has  caught  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  matting,  also  thoroughly  dried  and 
heated.  The  smoke-columns  get  darker, 
denser  ;  they  break  at  the  ceiling,  and  find- 
ing no  exit,  hang  in  drooping  clouds,  lower, 
lower.  The  dying  beast  struggles  again, 
and  yet  more  straw  catches  fire  ;  the  mat- 
ting is  burning  quickly,  —  no  flame,  but 
glow  and  volumes  of  smoke.  If  now  the 
broken  pane  in  the  window  had  not  been  so 
securely  stopped,  that  some  of  this  smother 
might  find  a  way  out.'*  Apparently  none 
of  it  does;  it  is  filling  the  wash-house;  it 
falls  wreathingly  upon  the  face  of  the  sleep- 
ing child.  Why  does  not  Leity  awake? 
Her  sleep  seems  to  become  sounder  ;  is  it 
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her  headache  that  has  made  her  thin  h'ttle 
face  so  pale?  She  moves  an  arm;  her 
breathing  is  troubled.  The  candle  has 
burnt  itself  out;  now  the  smoke-wreaths 
almost  conceal  the  fire ;  it  is  growing 
dark,  dark,  and  Letty  Coe  does  not  wake. 
It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  Coe 
came  through  the  back  door,  and  stepped 
cautiously  across  the  yard  to  the  wash- 
house.  There  was  no  reason,  here,  why 
he  should  try  to  muffle  the  sound  of  his 
footfall,  but  he  could  not  walk  in  his  natu- 
ral way.  Though  the  night  was  so  cold, 
he  took  off  his  cap  and  wiped  the  perspi- 
ration from  his  face  before  laying  a  hand 
on  the  latch.  He  was  trembling  in  all  his 
limbs  :  it  was  as  though  he  feared  to  enter 
his  dwelling,  as  if  he  were  about  to  steal 
in  where  he  had  no  right.  And,  with  his 
fingers  on  the  door,  he  suddenly  stopped. 
Surely  there  was  a  strange  smell  about,  of 
which  he  was  only  just  becoming  aware? 
What  was  burning?  Did  it  not  come 
from  the  wash-house?  A  new  kind  of 
nervousness  fell  upon  him.  He  flung  back 
the  door,  ~-  and  at  once  a  burst  of  smoke, 
stifling  smoke,  came  full  in  his  face.  Yet 
there  was  no  light ;  nothing  was  blazing; 
the  fire  beneath  the  boiler  even  was  all 
but  dead,  — or  did  it  only  seem  so  through 
the  smother  ?  He  called  in  a  loud,  hoarse 
voice,  "  Letty  !  Letty  !  "  But  there  came 
no  reply.  He  flung  himself  into  the  dark- 
ness, shouting  incoherently,  and  groped 
about  for  the  child.  He  found  the  don- 
key's head,  it  felt  cold.  Then  his  hand 
touched  Letty's  frock.  Seizing  her  from 
the  ground,  he  rushed  with  her  into  the 
open  air,  and  thence  into  the  house. 

Ned  Jarmey  was  standing  by  the  table 
in  the  parlor,  examining  certain  articles 
closely.  At  Coe's  hurried  entry  he  turned 
in  pale  alarm. 

"  What's  up  ?     What's  the " 

Michael  could  not  make  his  tongue 
utter  a  word.  He  stood,  hideous  with  an- 
guish, pointing  to  the  child's  face.  It  was 
deathly  pale,  and  the  eyes  were  too  wide 
open,  but  otherwise  it  showed  no  trace  of 
pain.  There  was  no  sign  of  burning 
about  the  frock,  but  the  little  body  was 
stiff  and  cold. 

"  Give  us  some  water  !  "  gasped  Coe  at 
length.     "  My  God  —  she's  smothered  !  " 

Jarmey  fetched  a  jug  of  water,  and  they 
sprinkled  it  over  the  pale  face.  Presently 
Michael  staggered  back  against  the  wall, 
and  leaned  there,  looking  on  in  impo- 
tence, whilst  the  other  man  did  his  best. 
In  a  minute  or  two  Jarmey  placed  the 
child  in  a  low  chair,  and  turned  slowly 
round. 


"  It  ain't  no  use,  Mike,"  he  muttered  — 
•*  she's  gone." 

The  men  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

Three  days  later  there  were  prepara 
tions  for  a  funeral  in  front  of  the  under- 
taker's up  the  street  —  a  very  humble 
funeral,  the  plainest  of  hearses  and  one 
mourning  coach.  All  being  ready,  the 
two  vehicles  moved  slowly  on  as  far  as 
Mr.  Jarmey's  shop.  A  couple  of  attendants, 
dressed  in  very  shabby  black,  disappeared 
through  the  shop  door,  and  almost  imme- 
diately came  forth  again,  bearing  a  little 
coffin.  This  they  pushed  into  the  hearse, 
slamming  the  door  upon  it.  In  the  mean- 
while three  persons  had  entered  the  car- 
riage—  Michael  Coe,  Ned  Jarmey,  and 
Mrs.  Jarmey.  This  door  also  was  slammed, 
and  the  scraggy  black  horses  went  off  at 
a  sturtibling  trot. 

Some  children,  who  had  watched  these 
proceedings,  going  on  their  way,  passed 
by  the  undertaker's  window.  *'See,"  said 
one  of  them,  a  little  girl,  pointing  to  the 
first  of  the  pictures,  "  that's  what  it  was  !  " 
The  others  assented,  and  at  once  all  began 
to  shout  and  play. 

As  for  poor  Pat,  why,  nobody  ever  saw 
a  dead  donkey,  and  what  became  of  his 
body  I  have  no  idea.  But  Michael  Coe 
has  found  no  successor  to  him,  nor  seems 
indeed  to  need  one,  for,  since  that  night, 
Mike's  affairs  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  George  Gissing. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PRIVATE    LIFE     IN    FRANCE    IN    THE 
FOURTEENTH   CENTURY. 

IV. 

.If  the  burgher  disliked  and  distrusted 
the  noble,  neither  did  he  love  the  Templar 
nor  the  Jew.  We  have  already  suggested 
that  in  this  case  his  sentiment  was  some- 
what of  a  cupboard-hate.  It  was  all  the 
stronger  for  this  practical  motive.  The 
Templars,  by  their  mixture  of  capitalism 
with  feudality,  were  in  fact  specially  ob- 
noxious to  him.  "Reason  has  ruined 
them,"  cries  the  author  of "  Renard  le  Con- 
trefait."  "  C'est  merveille  que  terre  les 
soutint!"  And  we  perceive,  with  aston- 
ishment, that  the  course  of  action  which 
condemns  Philippe  le  Bel  to  the  lasting 
obloquy  of  history  was  popular  among  the 
most  respectable  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  continued  popular  among  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  whole  long  poem  of  "  Renard 
le  Contrefait  "  it  is  evident  that  all  who  de- 
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plore  the  martyrdom  of  the  Templars  or 
the  exile  of  the  Jews  are  hypocrites  in  the 
eyes  of  the  worthy  grocer. 

Anti-semitism  has  ever  been  of  two 
orders.  There  is  the  hatred  of  pure  souls 
for  the  deicide  ;  there  is  the  merely  mun- 
dane hatred  and  envy  of  the  unprosperous 
native  for  the  alien  plutocrat.  However 
much  we  may  deplore  the  fanaticism  of  a 
•Guillaume  de  Coinsi,  still  this  seamy  side 
of  his  exquisite  piety  remains  one  form  of 
idealism,  disastrous,  implacable,  but  lofty. 
Let  us  frankly  state  that  our  burgess  be- 
longs to  the  majority  of  anti-semites  ;  he 
hates  and  triumphs  over  the  Jew  for  the 
•same  reason  that  he  hates  and  triumphs 
over  the  Lombards  and  Knights  Templar  ; 
between  them  they  used  to  hold  the  mo- 
nopoly of  finance.  There  is  little  religion 
in  his  detestation.  Thus,  in  the"Appa- 
ricion  de  Maistre  Jehan  de  Meung"  the 
prior  is  made  to  talk  with  more  than  civil- 
ity, with  deference  even,  to  the  Saracen, 
far  more  than  to  the  Jew,  the  arch-enemy 
of  Christ,  and  true  detentor  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  Saracen  at  his  ease 
points  out  all  the  errors  and  defects  of 
Christian  civilization  ;  and  the  prior  listens 
with  unction,  as  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Then  the  Jew  comes  on  the  scene.  "  Truan 
paillrat ! "  says  he  —  (Pardon,  gentle 
reader  !)  —  "  what  dost  thou  here  ?  Thou 
art  forbid  the  kingdom  !  "  We  seem  to 
hear  the  modern  peasant  of  the  Volga  lis- 
tening with  a  superstitious  respect  to  the 
Moslem  Tartar,  calling  him  "prince," 
however  ragged,  but  turning  with  loathing 
from  his  Jewish  fellow-citizen. 

Brilliantly  as  the  native  merchants  made 
their  profits,  they  could  not  complete  with 
the  squalid  Semite,  living  off  nothing  in 
his  corner  of  the  Ghetto,  without  wants, 
without  display,  and  devoting  to  the  ma- 
nipulation of  finance  that  extraordinary 
brain  power,  that  exact  and  scientific  fac- 
ulty of  combination  that  made  him  unri- 
valled as  physician  or  astronomer.  The 
Jew,  when  he  lent  money,  lent  it  at  a  lower 
interest  than  a  Bonis  or  a  Regnault  could 
afford,  with  their  sumptuous  household  to 
keep  up  out  of  the  difference. 

"  Let  us  come  back  to  France,"  says  the 
Jew,  in  "  L'Apparicion  de  Maistre  Jehan 
de  Meung;"  "these  usurers  are  having 
far  too  good  a  time  with  you.  We  will 
lend  you  money  at  much  less  interest  and 
still  do  well."  Scant  wonder  that  our  friend 
the  grocer  cries:  "Reason  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  Renard  [Hypocrisy jcalled  them 
back  again." 

Raison  les  Juifs  fit  envoier 
Vendre  leur  bien  et  leur  maisons. 


This  world,  that  God  made  for  man  to  en- 
joy his  property,  was  certainly  not  meant 
for  such  as  they. 

Our  burgess,  liberal  in  politics,  anti- 
semitic  in  opinion,  was  religious  without 
prudery  or  exaltation.  A  reasonable  piety 
was  one  of  his  prejudices.  He  was  much 
\XiOX(t  bien pensafit  \.\\2iXi  pietistic,  and  cul- 
tivated the  religious  sentiment  especially 
in  the  women  of  his  household.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  of  the  minor  orders  and  pre- 
ferred above  all  the  Church  the  Jacobins 
(Dominicans)  and  Cordeliers  (Reformed 
Franciscans).  The  Dominican,  says  the 
author  of  the  " Apparicion,"  is  "moult 
bonne  personne  et  tres-grand  clerc  en  sci- 
ences." "The  Jacobins  and  the  Corde- 
liers," says  the  grocer  of  Troyes,  "by 
their  humility  escape  the  empire  of  Re- 
nart'" — who  stands  for  the  evil  that  per- 
verts the  scheme  of  things  —  "they  were 
instituted  by  reason  to  defeat  him."  The 
Jacobins  especially,  by  their  union  of  pop- 
ular simplicity  with  a  certain  erudition, 
were  naturally  near  to  the  ideal  of  our 
burgess. 

For  he  was  nothing  if  not  learned.  Our 
friend  the  grocer  cites  on  almost  every 
page,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Sallust,  Pliny,  Juvenal,  Virgil, — 

Qui  fit  maint  nouvelle  par  astronomie  — 

Homer  (or  rather  a  popular  abstract  of  the 
'•  Trojan  War  "),  Boeotius,  Macrobius,  Phi- 
lostratus,  the  poems  of  "  Ogier  the  Dane," 
"  Amis  and  Amile,"  the  "  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,"  of  course  ;  Boccaccio,  Mahomet, 
the  Talmud,  the  Code  and  Digest,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and,  naturally,  the  New  —  all  this 
pell-mell,  anyhow  flung,  like  a  handful  of 
grain  from  a  sack,  over  any  wise  saw  or 
modern  instance.  Meanwhile,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  authors,  the  "  M^nagier 
de  Paris"  quotes  at  every  turn,  Solomon, 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  Cato,  Cassiodorus, 
Pamphilus  (the  author  of  "  Liber  de 
Amore"),  Pedro  Alfonso,  Jesus-Sirac,  the 
"Golden  Legend,"  St.  Jerome,  the  "Sa- 
cred History  "  of  Pierre  le  Mangeur,  the 
"  Catholicon,"  St.  Paul,  the  "  Decretus  " 
of  Gratian,  Paul  Diaconus,  Petrarch,  the 
"  Game  of  Chess  Moralized,"  and  many 
other  learned  works,  nearly  all  of  which  he 
possessed  in  his  own  library,  the  which 
he  quotes  for  the  benefit  of  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen !  Erudition  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  the  trail  of  the  "Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  "  is  over  all  our  burgher-authors. 

Of  any  book  the  dearest  to  the  burgess's 
heart  was  the  compendium,  the  anthology, 
the  digest,   the   thing  that  packed  much 
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information  in  little  space.  Hence  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  "  Game  of  Chess 
Moralized,"  by  Jacques  de  Cessoles,  with 
its  innumerable  little  anecdotes  about  the 
persons  of  antiquity,  of  the  "Sacred  His- 
tory," and  other  similar  works.  The  good 
man  did  not  desire  to  see  very  far,  nor 
even  very  clearly,  in  any  one  direction; 
but  he  liked  to  leave  little  windows  open 
in  all  the  walls  of  his  house.  Oh,  if  one 
-could  pack  a  book-box  at  Mudie's  and 
send  it  to  him  in  Paradise!  We  would 
put  in  a  big  Larousse,  Smith's  "  Classical 
Dictionary,"  an  encyclopaedia,  a  dictionary 
of  quotations,  and  the  "  Epic  of  Hades." 
And  our  good  grocer  or  banker  would 
fall  to  reading  on  his  golden  throne,  twice 
blest,  through  all  eternity. 

If  his  immense  desultory  reading,  his 
preference  for  compilers  and  second-rate 
authors,  failed  in  his  earthly  stage  to  point 
our  burgher's  taste,  nevertheless  it  is 
probable  that  they  did  much  to  form  and 
furnish  his  robust  intelligence.  The  mer- 
chant or  lawyer  of  the  fourteenth  century 
—  platitudinous,  sarcastic,  matter-of-fact, 
and  undeniably  something  of  a  bore  — 
was  none  the  less  a  man  of  wide  views 
and  frequently  in  advance  of  the  customs 
and  even  of  the  justice  of  his  age.  Men 
and  women  were  still  burned  for  witchcraft 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  over  and  over 
again  we  find  the  burgess  protesting  in 
the  name  of  reason  (his  favorite  virtue) 
against  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. Honorat  Bonnet,  the  author  of  the 
*'  Apparicion,"  dedicates  his  poem  to  Val- 
entine Visconti,  accused  of  bewitching  the 
poor  mad  king  in  order  to  obtain  the 
throne  for  her  own  husband. 

"Really,"  says  the  good  Bonnet,  "one 
scarcely  dares  pass  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  one  hears  such  extravagant  non- 
sense in  the  mouths  of  ignorant  people." 

Si  un  prince  n'aye  maladie, 

Ne  prenne  d'effroi  par  folie, 

Si  ce  ne  vient  par  trayson, 

Par  sorcerie  ou  par  poison, 

Et  voici  folle  opinion, 

Simple  imaginacion  1  — 

Car  un  prince  est  aussi  patible 

Comme  autres  hommes  corruptibles. 

■"If  a  prince  falls  ill,  the  people,  half  mad 
with  fright,  will  have  it  treason,  sorcery,  or 
poison.  What  folly,  what  pure  moonshine  ! 
As  if  a  prince  were  not  as  subject  to  mal- 
ady as  other  mortal  men  ?  "  * 

Honorat  Bonnet  is  no  isolated  case  ;  we 
might  multiply  examples.     Who  that  has 

*  Three  centuries  later  Saint  Simon  might  well  have 
pondered  the  wisdom  of  these  lines. 


read  Monstrelet  can  forget  the  admirable 
discourse  of  Master  Guillaume  Cousinot, 
advocate,  pleading  for  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  husband  of  Duchess  Valentine.'' 
So  clear,  so  lucid,  so  full  of  reason  is  that 
argument,  we  feel  in  reading  it  that  the 
Renaissance  has  already  flowered.  Cou- 
sinot denies  the  existence  of  the  crime  of 
sorcery  :  "  O  thou.  University  of  Paris, 
correct  this  belief  and  show  that  the  Evil 
Science  is  not  merely  an  impossible  effort 
against  the  honor  of  God,  but,  moreover, 
vain  of  effect,  impotent,  fallacious."* 

Meanwhile  the  "Mdnagier"  in  a  pas- 
sage, probably  also  intended  as  a  covert 
defence  of  Valentine,  writes  :  — 

It  is  certain  that  when  the  natural  kindred 
of  a  child  neglect  him,  scold,  annoy,  keep 
him  at  a  distance  —  and  some  kind  woman 
comes  and  warms  the  poor,  despised  one 
at  her  hearth,  keeps  him  clean,  mends  his 
clothes,  loves  and  amuses  him — then  that 
child  will  turn  its  heart's  desire  to  that  good 
woman,  following  at  her  skirt,  climbing  on 
her  knees  to  lay  its  head  between  her  breasts  ; 
and  so  will  utterly  forget  his  kindred,  who 
now,  perhaps,  seeing  him  so  pretty  with  an- 
other, would  fain  have  him  back.  And  then 
there  is  a  great  fuss  and  crying  out,  and  they 
will  hear  nothing  but  that  the  woman  has  be- 
witched the  child.  Bewitched  him  !  Why,  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  sorcery  but  love  and  kindness 
that  have  worked  this  marvel ;  and  by  my 
soul,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  enchantment. 
Nay,  by  my  soul,  I  repeat,  I  will  never  be- 
lieve there  is  any  other  sorcery  than  well- 
doing; and  one  can  only  enchant  a  man  by 
making  him  happy  and  treating  him  with 
kindness,  t 

"Probably  few  people  in  the  fourteenth 
century,"  says  the  Baron  Pichon  in  a  note, 
"  were  so  enlightened  as  our  '  M^nagier.' " 
We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  repre- 
sents the  opinion  of  the  educated  middle 
class.  Save  the  special  pleading  of  Jean 
Petit,  we  can  think  of  scarce  an  instance 
in  the  bourgeois  literature  of  the  later 
fourteenth  century  in  which  sorcery  is 
cited  as  a  real  crime.  The  monk  of  St. 
Denis  calls  the  accusation  of  Valentine  a 
"ridiculous  proposition," and  adds  :  "  For 
my  part  I  put  no  manner  of  faith  in  witch- 
craft ;  a  vain  belief  spread  by  superstitious 
people,  fools,  and  necromancers."  J 

Yet  all  this  while  sorcery  was  a  judicial 
crime,  frequently  punished  ;  all  this  while 

*  Monstrelet's  Chronicles  for  July,  1408. 

t  Mdnagier  de  Paris,  i.,  170.  The  rumors  against 
Valentine  of  Milan  began  in  1393,  the  year  in  which 
the  M^nagier  wrote  his  book.  Remark  the  abrupt 
change  from  c^//rf(the  poor  mad  ill-used  king  was  but 
a  child,  m  truth)  to  man  in  the  last  sentence. 

X  Chronicles  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis,  for  January, 
1396  (new  style). 
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the  populace  believed  with  all  its  imagina- 
tion in  spells  and  sorcery;  and  the  circle 
of  the  court,  more  frivolous  and  little 
less  io;norant,  put  its  idle  faith  in  anything 
that  helped  to  pass  the  time  or  favored  a 
political  rancor.  The  burgess  was  there- 
fore some  centuries  in  advance  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  class.  But  in  all  ages 
superstition  has  chosen  these  two  strata 
for  her  hotbeds  ;  and  if  to-day  we  were  to 
draw  up  a  brief  against  the  worshippers 
of  turning-tables,  Thibetan  Mages,  astral 
ghosts,  etc.,  —  who  knows  into  what  dis- 
tinguished circles  our  accusation  might 
not  lead  us  ?  Let  us  return  to  our  mid- 
dle class.     The  very  faults  of  our  burgess 

—  his  materialism,  his  literal  way  of  tak- 
ing life,  his  pedantic  and  desultory  infor- 
mation on  all  possible  subjects  —  formed 
the  completes!  armor  against  the  attacks 
of  superstition. 

Sometimes  we  almost  wish  he  were  not 
so  desperately  respectable.  For  he  is  as 
uninspired,  as  little  imaginative,  as  he  is 
enlightened.  His  art  is  a  salutary  —  oh, 
a  most  salutary  —  example  of  the  theories 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  pushed  fo  their 
extreme.  The  one  thing  that  interests 
him  in  poetry  is  the  criticism  of  life  ;  his 
muse  only  sings  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
conduct ;  even  his  satires  and  his  attacks 
on  women,  however  shocking  to  a  modern 
taste,  are  certainly  ethical  in  their  inten- 
tion. 

The  one  really  beautiful  book  that  he 
has  left  us  is  a  cookery-book  —  the  "  Mrs. 
Beeton  "  of  an  earlier  day.     Our  burgess 

—  with  his  mouth  full  of  the  ribaldry  of  the 
"Romauntdela  Rose;"  sceptic,  sarcas- 
tic, pedantic  though  he  be  —  our  burgess, 
like  every  other  man,  has  in  secret  an 
ideal.  As  he  looks  across  the  table  laden 
with  money-bags,  he  sees  through  the 
bank-parlor  window  some  slim  daughter 
of  his  walking  among  her  lilies,  or  hears 
her  step-mother,  perchance  still  younger, 
singing  to  her  linnets  overhead.  When 
we  think  of  the  really  beautiful  things  in 
the  literature  of  this  fourteenth  century, 
so  intolerant  of  women,  we  see,  well  in 
front,  the  child-wife  of  the  "  M^nagier," 
listening  with  parted  lips  to  the  wisdom 
of  her  scholar-husband;  behind  her,  less 
pure  and  broken-hearted,  flits  the  unhappy 
Lady  of  Fayel ;  and  last  of  all,  on  a  lower 
plane  of  interest,  we  watch  the  daughters 
of  the  garrulous  Knight  of  La  Tour  Lan- 
dry. 

Only  the  first  of  these  figures  belongs 
to  the  class  which  we  review  to-day.  We 
shall  therefore  have  time  to  study  it  in 
detail. 


Imagine  a  girl  of  fifteen,  a  country  girl, 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  knight,  brought 
up  severely  in  some  distant  province 
{^' notre  pays,'"'  says  the  Mdnagier),  then 
suddenly  taken  to  Paris  and  married  to  an 
old  scholar,  a  man  of  birth  inferior  to  her 
own,  and  probably  sprung  from  the  serfs 
of  her  grandfathers,  but  infinitely  her 
superior  in  wealth,  experience  of  the 
world,  and  social  station.  The  '•  Mdnagier  " 
of  Paris  remains  anonymous ;  yet  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  book  we  see 
him  clearly;  a  man  nearing  sixty,  with  a 
passion  for  learning,  probably  a  magistrate 
or  a  high  official  in  the  War  Office,  having, 
in  his  long  career,  mixed  intimately  with 
almost  all  that  was  great,  illustrious,  or 
merely  entertaining  in  his  country,  and 
with  the  predilection  of  the  old  for  re- 
counting their  past  adventures.  Our  little 
country  lass  is  much  too  young  a  fledge- 
ling to  understand  the  justice  of  her  hus- 
band's spirit,  the  elevation  of  his  tone  and 
style,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  matier;  but 
with  the  happy  instinct  of  a  child  she  di- 
vines the  sweet  indulgence  of  his  nature. 
It  is  to  her  old  burgher  husband  that  the 
little  provincial  lady  goes  to  confess  her 
bewilderments,  her  little  blunders  and  ig- 
norances on  this  surprising  introduction 
to  Parisian  society.  He  bids  her  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  he  bids  her  be  herself.  "  And 
never  fear  to  vex  me,  for  it  is  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  see  you  dig  your 
rose-tree  roots  and  tend  your  violets  ;  by 
all  means  pluck  your  flowers  and  twine 
your  garlands;  go  on  with  your  singing 
and  your  dancing,  and  continue  in  the 
same  before  our  friends  and  fellows,  for  it 
is  but  good  and  natural  that  thus  should 
pass  the  time  of  girlhood."  Yet,  since 
this  poor  child  is,  of  herself,  so  incapable 
to  guide  herself,  or  even  to  distinguish 
between  her  greater  and  her  lesser  duties, 
the  old  scholar,  who  has  passed  so  many 
hours  in  reading  books,  sets  to  writing  one 
himself ;  a  book  that  may  live  longer  than 
himself,  and  teach  his  little  girl,  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  future  life,  the  per- 
fect behavior  of  a  lady  :  — 

Not  that,  my  dear,  all  that  you  do  for  me  is 
not  in  my  eyes  well  done;  but  I  would  that 
you  should  know  abundantly  and  richly  all  the 
duties  and  weal  and  honor  of  a  good  woman. 
For  after  me  you  may  have  another  husbandy 
and  I  would  you  should  stand  "well  in  his  eyes. 
Or  you  may  have  daughters,  or  friends,  or 
others.  And  you  may  be  glad  to  teach  them 
good  doctrine  if  they  need  it,  and  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  bestow  it.  And  then  from  your 
perfections  your  laud  and  honor  will  be  re- 
flected  on   your   parents   and  myself.     Thus 
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for  pure  love  and  honor,  and  not  for  my  own 
profit  (who  pretend  to  but  the  commonest  ser- 
vice at  your  hands),  having  piteous  and  char- 
itable compassion  upon  you,  who  lost  your 
mother  and  father  in  your  babyhood  and  who 
are  come  so  far  from  your  old  home  that  you 
have  none  of  whom  to  ask  a  counsel  save  your 
husband  —  considering  all  these  things  and 
your  own  request,  I  hereby  begin  for  you  a 
General  Lesson. 

The  charm  of  this  book  (which  sets  forth 
at  lenojth  the  whole  duty  of  a  woman)  re- 
sides in  its  union  of  the  most  elevated  and 
exquisite  idealism  with  the  most  practical 
details  of  daily  life.  Nothing  is  too  high 
and  nothing  is  too  humble  to  be  included 
in  the  sphere  of  this  Parisian  housekeeper ; 
his  dread  is  lest  his  innocent  Mary  should 
become  a  busy  Martha  ;  he  dictates  her  a 
receipt,  and  ends  with  "  leave  it  alone  and 
go  to  say  your  prayers  !  "  Certainly  in 
no  later  cookery  book  the  fumes  of  the 
kitchen  are  swept  away  by  such  a  breath 
of  paradisal  air.  "  God  first,"  he  keeps 
saying  to  her. 

Your  first  duty  is  to  your  own  soul.  Let 
your  first  thought  be  your  prayer,  "  Par 
m'ame  il  est  necessaire!  "  And  no  one  else 
can  do  it  for  you.  Secondly,  keep  your  hus- 
band's love,  keep  his  secrets  and  preserve  him 
from  ill-doing.  After  these  essential  duties 
there  remains  the  guardianship  of  yourself, 
vour  children,  your  house,  your  fortune,  your 
position;  but  if  no  time  remains  to  you  to 
accomplish  these  things,  others  can  help  you, 
and  your  servants  can  give  you  assistance  in 
them.* 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landry  has 
left  us  the  portrait  of  a  perfect  lady,  a.d. 

I372.t 

Every  day  she  rose  early,  heard  matins, 
and  low  mass  at  church  ;  then  returned, 
dressed  herself  for  the  day,  and  went  to 
walk  awhile  in  her  gardens  and  her  or- 
chards, telling  her  beads.  After  this  she 
returned  to  church,  heard  "  aucunes  petites 
messes  et  la  grande  messe,"  and  then  sat 
down  to  the  midday  meal,  at  which  she 
broke  her  fast.  After  dinner  this  lady 
visited  the  sick  and  poor  women  in  travail, 
bringing  with  her  all  that  is  necessary  for 
their  needs,  and  sending  by  a  varlet  bread 
and  meat  to  such  as  dwelt  too  far  afield 
for  her  to  visit  them.  Later  on  she  went 
again  to  church  for  vespers.  Between  four 
and  five  she  returned  to  supper  "on  the 
days  she  does  not  fast,"  but  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  she  partook  of  "nothing 

*  Le  M^nagier  de  Paris:  Trait^  de  Morale  et  d'eco- 
nomie  domestique  compost  vers  1393,  par  un  bourgeois 
parisien.  Public  par  le  Baron  Jerome  Pichon  pour  la 
Soci^td  des  Bibliophiles  Frangais.     1846,  t.  IL,  p.  2. 

t  Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landry,  p.  275. 


that  has  died,"  while  on  Saturday  she  ab- 
stained in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  After 
supper  it  was  her  custom  to  send  for  her 
major-domo,  and  order  the  morrow's  din- 
ner. At  this  hour  she  settled  her  accounts, 
and  saw  that  ample  provision  of  everything 
was  made  before  the  existing  stock  was 
much  diminished.  She  was  a  good  house- 
keeper. Yet  this,  as  you  see,  came  the 
last  of  her  day's  duties.  Three  days  a 
week  —  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
—  she  bruised  her  tender  flesh  with  the 
shirt  of  discipline. 

The  M^nagier's  injunctions  to  his  little 
wife  fall  short  of  this  elegant  austerity. 
Instead  of  this  emaciated  woman  with  the 
pure  eyes  and  sad  smile  walking  at  sunrise 
among  her  flowers  with  crossed  hands  and 
thoughts  in  heaven,  we  see,  at  the  same 
hour,  our  girlish  Mdnagiere,  half-awake, 
on  her  lips  a  sleepy  prayer  to  "  Beau  Sire 
Dieu,"  and  a  wonder  in  her  heart  that  it  is 
morning  already.  The  sound  of  the  church 
bell  rouses  her  more  completely,  and  hav- 
ing dressed  herself  neatly  and  trimly,  at 
her  husband's  especial  desire,  she  is  ofiE 
to  mass.     "  Mind  and  look,"  he  says, 

that  your  chemise  and  your  vest  do  not  show 
above  the  opening  of  your  bodice,  and  do  not 
look  like  those  dreadful  women,  who,  with  no 
thought  of  the  honor  of  their  husbands,  flaunt 
about  untidily  with  staring  eyes,  their  head 
horribly  tangled  as  the  mane  of  a  lion,  their 
underlinen  showing  all  round  the  tucker  of 
their  low  bodice,  striding  along  man-fashion 
and  holding  themselves  uncouthly,  devoid  of 
decent  shame.  But  you  go  modestly,  accom- 
panied by  honorable  women  of  your  own 
condition,  nor  ever  approach  a  tarnished 
woman :  and  walk  with  your  head  erect,  your 
eyelids  down,  and  look  straight  ahead  of  you 
at  the  road  itself  a  few  feet  in  front.  Nor 
ever  exchange  glances  with  man  or  woman  in 
the  street,  nor  laugh,  nor  talk,  nor  pause  in 
your  going.  But  when  you  arrive  at  the 
church,  choose  a  secret  and  solitary  corner 
before  some  fair  image  or  lovely  altar,  and 
stay  there  with  downcast  head  and  moving 
lips,  addressing  in  humility  your  prayers  to 
heaven,  nor  move  about  hither  and  thither 
changing  places,  as  some  other  women  use.* 
Such  were  the  injunctions  of  the  "  M6- 
nagier;"  but  in  several  of  his  most  ex- 
emplary stories  we  see  how  far  the  reality, 
as  a  rule,  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  It  needs 
no  malice  to  imagine  the  result  when, 
every  day  of  their  lives,  all  the  women  of 
a  given  society  meet  at  a  given  time  and 
place  ;  probably  no  "  five  o'clock  "  in  mod- 
ern London  or  Paris  hears  half  the  idle 
chatter  patiently  endured  by  the  porch  of 
a    parish  church   in  a   fourteenth-century 

*  M^nagier,  L,  i6. 
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fashionable  quarter.  This  mass,  which 
all  the  assistants  heard  every  day  of  their 
lives,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  was 
shorn  by  vain  repetition  of  half  its  tragic 
sacredness.  These  women  were  all  inti- 
mate, all  rich,  all  idle,  and  nearly  all  but 
little  educated.  It  is  probable  that  even 
the  most  respectable  of  these  ladies  were 
terrible  gossips.  As  for  the  less  respect- 
able, the  Mdnagier  himself  gives  us  a 
picture  of  a  young  wife  who  every  morn- 
ing at  mass  makes  her  own  mother  the 
confidant  of  a  stratagem  for  providing  her- 
self with  a  lover.  Probably  she  was  not 
alone.  The  church  was  a  natural  meet- 
ing-place ;  and  the  Paris  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  not  conspicuous  for  the 
strictness  with  which  it  kept  the  mar- 
riage bond. 

This  austere  beginning  of  the  day  was 
therefore,  in  practice,  not  without  its  ques- 
tionable relaxations.  On  her  return  home 
the  fourteenth-century  lady  found  her  hall 
well  swept  and  garnished,  the  morning 
broth  ready  if  required,  and  Dame  Agnes 
the  Beguine  setting  the  maids  to  their  daily 
task  up-stairs  and  down-stairs  and  in  my 
lady's  chamber.  The  ante-chamber  with 
its  long  cushioned  benches  and  footstools, 
its  chests  and  chairs,  was  turned  out  reg- 
ularly every  morning.  Then,  one  by  one, 
each  of  the  other  chambers  of  the  house 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dusted,  day 
by  day,  "ainsi  comme  il  appartient  k  nos- 
tre  estat."  The  housekeeper  looked  after 
all  this,  but  it  was  the  lady's  duty  to  see 
herself  every  morning  on  her  return  from 
church,  that  her  little  spaniels  were  well 
brushed  and  fed,  that  her  tame  birds  had 
a  cleanly  sanded  cage  with  herb  and  seeds 
and  water  —  "  car  ils  ne  poevent  parler  et, 
pour  ce,  vous  devez  parler  et  penser  pour 
eulx."*  Save  this  care  of  her  dumb  ani- 
mals, the  sole  domestic  duty  which  the 
Mdnagier  imposes  absolutely  on  the  mis- 
tress of  a  house  is  the  personal  tending  of 
her  manservants  and  maidservants  in 
their  sickness,  the  duty  of  allowing  every 
evening  after  supper,  "  temps  et  espace 
de  repos  k  vos  gens,"  and  the  still  more 
imperative  duty  of  setting  her  young  serv- 
ing-maids to  sleep  in  a  room  communicat- 
ing with  her  own,  safe  under  her  wing  and 
well  out  of  harm's  way. 

Dinner  was  at  midday,  a  complicated 
meal  served  elegantly  in  worked  pewter 
dishes  on  beautiful  linen  cloths  with  long 
knotted  fringes.     Both  burgesses  and  no- 

*  The  burghers  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  a  pas- 
sion for  birds  ;  witness  the  aviary  of  Hugues  Aubriot, 
larger  than  the  king's.  As  much  as  £2.  was  given  for  a 
singing  linnet. 


bles  took  great  pride  in  the  beauty  of  their 
table-linen,  and  when,  after  Nicopolis, 
Mgr.  de  la  Trdmoille  was  a  prisoner  in 
Turkey,  his  wife  sent  a  present  of  three 
fine  table-cloths  and  four  dozen  napkins,* 
costing  ;^i8o,  to  the  sultan,  thinking  na 
gift  more  fit  to  soften  Bajazet  towards  his 
unhappy  captive  !  Of  the  dishes  of  the 
dinner  we  will  speak  anon.  After  this 
meal  was  finished,  the  lady  had  a  long^ 
afternoon  to  fill  in  at  her  discretion.  Some- 
times on  rainy  days  she  read,  for  she  could 
read,  and  the  Mdnagier  recommends  his 
wife  the  Bible,  the  "Golden  Legend,"  the 
Apocalypse,  the  "Lives"  of  St.  Jerome^ 
"  and  sundry  other  good  books  which  I 
possess  in  French,  and  of  all  which  you 
are  mistress  at  your  good  pleasure."  It  is 
probable  that  the  severity  of  this  choice 
was  sometimes  tempered  by  one  of  those 
novels  —  the  "Chatelain  de  Coucy,"  or 
"The  Husband  with  Two  Wives"  — for 
which  Paris  was  as  celebrated  in  those 
days  as  in  these.  Then,  as  we  know,  there 
were  the  rose-roots  to  be  digged,  the  sing- 
ing and  the  dancing  to  be  practised. 
Often  there  was  some  party,  wedding,  or 
joust  to  which  the  burgher  and  his  wife 
were  bidden. 

The  magnificence  of  bourgeois  wed- 
dings was  often  extreme.  Jehan  Du- 
chesne, a  lawyer  of  the  Chitelet,  paid 
£60  for  the  flowers  and  the  minstrels  for 
his  wdding,  £<^  for  the  hire  of  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais'  palace.  Maistre  H^lye,  an- 
other great  Parisian  burgess,  paid  £ip  for 
his  wedding  breakfast.  Thus  a  really  fine 
wedding  cost  the  bridegroom  at  least 
;^ioo (shall  we  say  ;!^400  sterling.^),  with- 
out the  hire  of  the  assembly  rooms.  It 
was  usual  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
indeed  until  much  later,  for  the  concierges 
of  Paris  to  let  their  masters'  houses  ia 
their  absence,  by  the  day  or  by  the  month,, 
and  this  is  how  Maistre  Jehan  Duchesne 
came  to  be  married  in  the  Beauvais  pal- 
ace. After  the  wedding  supper  —  which 
was  long,  elaborate,  and  beautiful,  the  ta- 
bles, the  dishes,  and  the  foreheads  of  the 
guests  being  wreathed  abundantlv  with 
flowers  —  certain  of  the  guests  accompa- 
nied the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  their 
home.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  clergy 
convoked  for  the  ceremony  of  blessing; 
the  bed.  On  this  occasion,  when  the 
whole  company  penetrated  the  nuptial 
chamber,  it  was  usual  to  prepare  a  scene 
of  rare  adornment.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  clear  silk  to  match  the  bed-curtains,, 
the  counterpane  was  of   miniver,  or  rich 

•  Accounts  of  G.  de  la  Trdmoille,  p.  139,  ami    1397- 
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embroidery  ;  cushions  of  down  covered  in 
priceless  stuffs  filled  the  seats  and  settles  ; 
flowers  and  Eastern  rugs  lay  thick  upon 
the  floor.  Well  in  view  stood  the  bride's 
gilt  and  painted  wedding-chest,  open  so  as 
to  show  the  girdles  of  gold  and  amber, 
the  silken  gowns,  the  veils  of  Oriental 
tissue,  heaped  inside.  Carelessly  flung  on 
the  table,  some  painted  "  Book  of  Hours," 
or  "Roy  Modus,"  worth  eight  livres;  a 
nicessaire  with  ivory  combs  and  silver- 
bordered  mirrors,  or  a  jet  rosary  hanging 
from  a  cup  of  onyx,  would  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  connoisseurs.  Bed  mantles  of 
crimson  silk  would  be  waiting  for  their 
wearers.  Every  detail  would  denote  an 
apparently  exhaustless  wealth  ;  and,  as  in 
the  East  to-day,  the  reckless  expense  of  a 
wedding-feast  would  often  hamper  the 
givers  for  several  years  to  come. 

It  was  certainly  very  amusing  for  the 
spectators.  Nor  were  weddings  the  only 
entertainments.  Jousts  and  tourneys, 
more  magnificent  still,  were  abundantly 
frequented  by  the  burgher  ladies.  Then 
there  were  dances  ;  decent  Cinderella  par- 
ties of  the  citizens,  or  those  extravagant 
aristocratic  balls  which  lasted  all  night 
long,  and  which  wise  husbands  feared,  not 
only  for  their  high  play,  but  for  the  scenes 
of  mirth  sometimes  indecent  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  sudden  snuffing  out  of  torch 
and  candle.  A  wholesomer  relaxation 
was  found  in  hunting;  the  ladies  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  good  riders  ;  all 
round  Paris  they  would  go  coursing  and 
flying  their  falcons.  And,  lastly,  on  all 
the  great  holidays  of  the  Church  or  anni- 
versaries sacred  to  the  family,  the  burgess 
would  gather  his  friends  and  his  depen- 
dents round  his  hearth,  and  the  lady  would 
dispense  abundant  hospitality. 

But,  after  all,  these  hours  of  festival 
came  not  every  day.  The  life  of  a  good 
housekeeper  ran,  as  a  rule,  more  quietly. 
In  the  afternoon  she  would  look  through 
her  linen  cupboards  with  Dame  Agnes, 
and  shake  out  the  moths  from  her  fur- 
bordered  gowns.  At  the  sound  of  the 
vesper  bell  she  would  go  to  church  again, 
come  home,  sup  sparely,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  morrow's  housekeeping.  Too  often 
when  the  fourteenth-century  housewife  — 
be  she  Na  Sessilia  Bonis  of  Montauban 
or  our  pretty  young  preude-femme  of  Paris 
—  set  about  ordering  some  wonderful 
spiced  aspic  of  fresh-water  fish,  colored 
blue  with  sun-flower  seeds,  some  gilded 
peacock  decorated  with  its  full-spread 
train,*  she   would    pause,   and   sigh,  and 

*  We  dedicate  the  following  humbler  receipts,  from 


think  :  "  Is  it  worth  while,  since  the  mas- 
ter is  from  home  .?  "  And  she  would  order 
no  more  that  evening,  but  bid  hergouver- 
nante  come  and  take  down  in  writing  a 
letter  to  her  husband.  And  while  the 
worthy  woman  fetched  her  ink-horn,  she 
would  read  again,  all  alone  (according  to 
the  Mdnagier's  directions)  the  good  man's 
last  epistle.  Fourteenth-century  etiquette 
was  very  strict ;  a  lady  must  always  read 
her  husband's  letters  alone,  and  never  read 
another  man's  save  in  company.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  she  could  not 
herself  reply  in  writing.  Female  educa- 
tion in  those  days  comprised  much  pray- 
ing, some  music,  some  dancing,  and  a 
certain  solid  instruction  in  matters  theo- 
logical or  literary.  But  writing  was  con- 
sidered an  accomplishment  rather  than  a 
necessary  part  of  a  woman's  education, 
much  like  painting  in  water-color  to-day  f. 
an  ill-educated  person  may  paint  very 
nicely  in  water-color,  a  well-educated  per- 
son may  scarce  know  how  to  hold  a  brush. 
Thus  M.  Yriarte  assures  us  that  the 
learned  Isottaof  Rimini  could  not  write^ 
She  who  lived  near  a  century  later  !  And 
W2  know  that  the  Lady  of  Fayel  employed 
a  companion,  "  who  happened  to  know 
how  to  write  a  good  hand,"  to  indite  her 
letters  to  her  lover.  '•  Write  to  your  hus- 
band, if  you  can"  says  the  Mdnagier, 
"  and  if  not,  dictate  your  letter  to  some 
one  sure  and  secret." 

In  truth  the  fourteenth-century  burgher 
was  often  far  from  home.     Travel  is  less 

the  "M^nagier" — chosen  among  the  simplest  and 
least  characteristic,  we  avow — to  our  lady  readers. 
The  first  is  excellent:  none  are  diflScult. 

I.  Stew  your  young  goose  in  water  and  a  little  wine. 
When  hall  cooked,  carve  and  fry.  Then  take  a  pinch 
of  cinnamon,  some  cloves,  a  good  handful  of  minced 
sage  and  parsley,  and  boil  with  a  large  cupful  of  brown 
stock.  Pour  in  a  deep  dish,  add  the  goose,  grate  a  lit- 
tle parmesan  cheese  over  every  joint,  and  serve  very- 
hot; 

II.  Gramose. — Take  six  or  seven  thick  slices  of 
underdone  cold  beef.  Take  half  as  many  fresh  eggs 
and  beat  comme  h  ennuy  —  you  cannot  beat  too  much. 
Add  drop  by  drop  a  glass  of  thin  light  wine  in  whiclv 
you  have  mixed  a  little  lemon  juice  (this  is  to  take  the 
place  of  verjuice),  continuing  all  the  while  to  beat  your 
eggs.  Add  to  the  mixture  a  cup  of  good  stock,  and  set 
the  whole  to  boil.  Great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the 
eggs  should  turn.  Meanwhile  warm  through  your  beef 
without  cooking  it,  set  in  a  hot  dish,  pour  the  boiiing^ 
sauce  over  it,  and  serve. 

III.  Hashed  Mutton,  A.D.  1393.  —  Take  slices  of  a 
leg  of  mutton,  the  marrow  of  a  beef  bone,  and  some 
spring  onions  finely  minced;  put  in  an  earthenware  jar, 
and  cover  with  a  little  good  strong  stock.  Seal  your 
jar  and  simmer  ki  a  pot  of  water  till  the  meat  has  ab- 
sorbed the  gravy;  then  open,  throw  in  a  pinch  of  cin- 
namon, a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a  few  cloves. 
Simmer  again  a  few  seconds,  then  serve,  without 
gravy. 

IV.  Houssebarre.  —  Take  any  kmd  of  meat,  cut  it 
very  thin,  fry  in  lard.  Meanwhile  beat  the  yolks  of 
several  eggs  with  a  little  white  wine  and  a  cupful  of 
clear  stock.  Boil,  serve  in  a  sauce  boat,  and  the  fried 
meat  on  a  dish  garnished  with  lemon  and  parsley. 
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a  privilege  of  modern  times  than  we  im- 
agine ;  merchant  or  functionary  had  to 
leave  his  home,  in  those  days  as  in  these, 
and  despite  the  unsafeness  of  the  roads. 
Thus  the  "  Mdnagier"  visits  Beauce,  Pi- 
cardy,  Gascony,  Flanders;  while  Bonis, 
with  a  company  of  the  bourgeois  of  Mon- 
tauban,  pushes  a  pilgrimage  as  far  as 
Rome,  a  journey  of  three-and-twenty  days. 
The  merchants  were  especially  obliged  to 
travel  to  all  the  large  fairs  (the  local 
Bourse  of  those  days),  while  in  almost 
every  town  one  of  the  well-to-do  local 
shopkeepers  went  to  Paris  once  a  year  at 
the  moment  of  the  Lendit.  Nearer  jour- 
neys were  frequent.  Bonis  is  frequently 
on  the  road  to  and  from  Montpellier  and 
Montauban,  Montauban  and  Avignon. 
Moreover  mediaeval  customers  often  sent 
for  their  tradesmen  and  expected  them  to 
accomplish  long  and  dangerous  distances. 
Thus  the  tailor  of  Mgr.  de  la  Trdraoille 
went  to  fit  him  with  new  clothes  in  Tur- 
key—  spending  ;^i8o  and  seven  months 
on* the  journey.  Let  us  substitute  a  pil- 
grimage for  a  Cook's  tour,  a  journey  to 
the  local  centre  for  a  journey  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  time  spent 
on  a  journey  rather  than  the  territory  cov- 
ered, we  think  we  may  say  that  the  pro- 
vincial shopkeeper  travelled  in  those  days 
little  less  than  now. 

Yet  travel  was  in  those  days  not  only 
infinitely  less  convenient,  but,  moreover, 
infinitely  dangerous.  A  journey,  whether 
on  horse  or  on  foot,  could  seldom  be  rated 
at  less  than  five  leagues  per  diem,  or  more 
than  ten  ;  the  travellers  were  therefore  long 
on  the  road,  and  the  roads  were  infested 
with  highwaymen.  Criminals,  deserters, 
outlaws  for  some  political  offence,  or 
merely  peasants  weary  of  paying  contin- 
ual ransoms  first  to  this  company  and  then 
to  that  —  the  number  increased  of  those 
disgusted  with  life,  who  went  to  the  green- 
wood to  dwell  with  Robin  Hood.  There 
were  so  many  houses,  nay,  whole  hamlets, 
emptied  by  the  terror  of  the  companies 
that  the  robbers  were  in  no  distress  for 
ample  lodging.  Generally  they  took  pos- 
session of  some  roadside  house,  and  lived 
there  at  their  ease  until  some  wealthy 
traveller  went  by.  With  what  delight  they 
welcomed  the  heavy  tramp  of  our  mer- 
chant's solid  nag.  His  purse  was  soon 
slit ;  sometimes  his  person  was  secured 
and  kept  captive  in  the  hope  of  ransom. 

And  if  by  some  good  chance  the  bur- 
gess escaped  unmolested  by  the  highway- 
men, there  remained  the  danger  of  the 
troops,  little  better  than  the  brigands.  In 
1359    the   regent's    Bretons   robbed    and 


stripped  Simon  Jehan,  a  merchant  of  Paris, 
travelling  with  safe-conduct  from  the  re- 
gent.* The  king  himself,  on  his  return 
from  London,  was  menaced  by  the  com- 
panies, dazzled  by  the  millions  of  his  En- 
glish ransom.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  these  unscrupulous  men  were  of  all 
nations  —  Dutch,  Walloon,  Spanish,  Bre- 
ton, German,  Ligurian,  Welsh,  Navarrese 
—  anything  rather  than  French.  Often 
victim  and  captor  could  barely  understand 
each  other.  They  wrote  French  worse 
than  they  spoke  it,  and  were  sore  in  need 
of  secretaries.  Woe  betide  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  the  priest,  if  they  guess  him 
to  be  a  scholar.  He  may  tarry  long  for 
his  ransom  while  he  employs  his  time  as 
clerk  to  the  company  in  their  brigand 
fortress.-}- 

These  fortresses,  half  camp,  half  rob- 
bers' den,  were  full  of  cruelty  and  luxury. 
Children,  kidnapped  from  many  leagues 
around,  waited  on  the  brigands  as  their 
pages.  Horses,  unyoked  from  the  ploughs 
of  the  peasants,  whinnied  in  their  ample 
stables.  Every  company  had  its  surgeon, 
its  blacksmiths,  tanners,  saddlers,  butch- 
ers, tailors,  etc.,  voluntary  or  involuntary 
denizens  of  the  castle.  There  were  women 
in  plenty  —  wives  or  widows  of  defeated 
squires  kept  captive  against  their  will. 
The  luxury  of  the  place  reconciled  many 
to  the  shame  of  their  situation,  for  the 
troopers  were  men  of  means.  Their  dress, 
cut  out  of  the  richest  silk  or  cloth-of-gold 
in  the  travelling  merchant's  bale,  was  not 
only  splendid,  but  extravagant,  studded 
with  women's  jewellery  and  clasped  with 
girdles  set  with  pearls.  They  heaped  a 
like  profusion,  lightly  come  by,  on  their 
mistresses.  In  many  parts  of  France  the 
troopers'  wenches  set  the  fashion  even  to 
ladies  of  quality  ;  the  wife  of  the  Black 
Prince  and  her  maids  of  honor  copied  the 
trimming  of  their  bodices.  "'Tis  they 
who  teach  our  women  how  to  dress,"  cries 
the  *Sire  de  Beaumanoir.  "  Let  the  En- 
glish copy  these  fashions  if  they  will. 
English  society  has  never  been  strict,  and, 
among  their  ladies,  en  a  moult  de  blatndes ; 
but  I  will  not  have  my  wife  dress  like  a 
camp-follower."  *  Thus  we  see  that  the 
wealth  of  the  companies,  however  ill-got- 
ten, accorded  them  a  certain  prestige  in 
the  popular  imagination. 

They  kept  up  this  wealth  and  this  pres- 
tige by  extorting  fabulous  ransoms.  A 
burgess  of  Clermont,  taken  in  November, 
1363,  was  ransomed  at  ;^3,248  —  shall  we 

•  Simeon  Luce,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  320. 
\   Ibid.,  320  to  331. 

*  Le  Livre  du  Chevalier  de  La  Tour  Landry,  47. 
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say  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling? 
And  one  Richard  d'Ennerfet  has  to  pay 
;^i,ooo,  eighteen  ells  of  cloth,  six  barrels 
of  wine,  and  two  cloaks  of  miniver  in 
order  to  obtain  his  liberty.*  The  troopers 
had  no  regard  for  their  wealthy  prisoners  ; 
rather,  according  to  the  immutable  custom 
of  brigands,  they  aggravated  their  misery 
in  order  to  open  the  purse  of  their  heart- 
wrung  families.  On  holidays  their  captors 
set  them  up  as  targets,  and  broke  their 
teeth  by  aiming  pebbles  at  them.  When 
irritated  by  a  long  delay  in  the  ransom 
they  would  mutilate  and  maim  their  host- 
ages, flog  them,  press  them  nigh  to  death. 
Another  amusement  was  to  make  the  pon- 
derous respectable  burgesses  run  in  a 
leash  like  hounds,  while  a  crisp  whip  pun- 
ished any  slackening  of  the  pace.  In  fact, 
the  company  neglected  no  means  to  make 
its  weathier  hosts  desire  their  liberty. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
companies  were  little  less  redoubtable  than 
the  common  highway  robbers.  But  though 
there  was  no  parrying  the  assaults  of  the 
Guetteicrs  de  chemin^  there  was  a  certain 
precaution  to  be  taken  against  the  com- 
panies. Every  garrison  sold  its  safe-con- 
duct, and,  at  a  certain  expense,  the 
merchant  might  travel  in  comparative 
safety,  handed  on  by  band  to  band  of  brig- 
ands, even  as,  until  lately,  the  Oriental 
caravans  travelled  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  Unfortunately  the  expense  was 
considerable  ;  each  safe-conduct  cost  much 
money  ;  and,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  there  were  many  authorities  to  con- 
ciliate. Take  the  two  towns  of  Coutances 
and  Valognes,  a  dozen  leagues  apart ;  to 
travel  from  one  to  the  other,  between  1357 
and  1363,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
French  safe-conduct  delivered  by  the  gar- 
rison of  Coutances,  an  English  safe-guard 
from  the  garrison  of  Saint-Sauveur,  and  a 
Navarrese  safe-conduct  from  the  garrison 
of  Valognes.  There  remained  the  risk, 
diminished,  it  is  true,  by  the  protection  of 
the  companies,  of  an  attack  by  highway- 
men. Before  such  expenses  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  disappeared.  Gradually  the 
long  duration  of  the  danger  accustomed 
men  to  disregard  it,  as  we  know  the  swal- 
low flies  afield  to  bring  back  food  to  his 
young  ones,  even  when  the  hawk  poises 
motionless  above  him.  So  the  poorer  and 
the  bolder  of  the  merchants  travelled  reck- 
lessly without  safe-conducts.  We  owe  them 
many  thanks,  for  to  their  misfortunes  are 

t  Luce,  opcit.f  p.  331. 
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we  indebted  for  invaluable  documents  con- 
cerning the  iniquities  of  their  captors. 

But  if  many  fell  victims  to  the  dangers 
of  the  road,  others,  luckier  or  more  wily, 
escaped  all  perils  and  arrived  safely  with 
their  goods  at  their  destination.  Ah,  with 
what  an  "  Ouf !  "  —  more  heartfelt  even 
than  that  legendary  "Ouf!"  with  which 
all  Europe  hailed  the  disappearance  of 
Napoleon  —  must  they  have  saluted  the 
welcome  opening  of  the  city  gates  before 
them  !  What  bliss,  to  meet  a  human  face 
without  suspicion,  to  jog  forwards  without 
alarm,  to  alight  at  the  well-known  hostelry 
of  the  Tin  Pot,  to  unstrap  sword  and 
buckler,  and,  having  fed  and  rested,  to 
loiter  pleasantly  to  the  public  baths!* 
For  the  country  burgess,  freshly  come  to 
Paris,  there  was  at  every  visit  some  new 
marvel  to  delight  him.  New  palaces,  new 
mansions  in  nearly  every  street,  and  some 
of  the  finest  of  them  —  witness  the  Hotel 
Montaigu  —  those  surrounded  with  the 
largest  gardens,  were  inhabited  by  the 
burghers  !  He  would  see  this  or  that  bur- 
gess of  his  acquaintance  go  by  —  a  new- 
made  knight  with  golden  spurs.  The 
country  merchant  would  hold  his  head 
high,  and  feel  proud  of  his  order.  For  who 
in  Paris,  save  the  king's  grace  himself,  had 
half  the  influence  of  Messire  Bureau  de  la 
Riviere,  a  simple  burgess  ?  And  Messires 
Hugues  Aubriot,  Jean  Le  Mercier,  Le 
B^gue  de  Vilaines,  Montagu  Guy  Chres- 
tien,  and  all  the  others;  lawyers,  like  the 
great  Jean  des  Mar^s ;  doctors,  like  Har- 
selli,  are  they  not  all  simple  men  of  the 
middle  class,  although  the  friends  of 
princes?  From  1357  to  1392  there  were 
few  more  enviable  lots  than  that  of  a  loyal 
burgher  of  Paris. 


*  A  popular  prejudice  credits  the  Middle  Ages  with 
a  hatred  of  water,  cold  or  warm.  "  Mille  ans  sans 
on  bain,"  cries  Michelet.  Few  accusations  are  more 
unfounded.  The  Registers  of  the  Chatelet  furnish 
constant  allusions  to  the  public  baths  of  Paris  ;  there 
was  at  least  one  establishment  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  "warm  baths"  were  cried  daily  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  by  the  water-carriers.  At  Montauban 
in  1345  there  were  two  public  baths,  each  of  which,  in 
addition  to  its  fixed  accommodation,  sent  hot  baths  h 
domicile,  in  the  fashion  still  frequent  in  France.  Many 
houses  had  their  own  cuve  it  bai^ner,  and  every  rich 
bedroom  was  furnished  with  a  roofed  screen,  similar  to 
those  noticed  by  M.  Labarte  in  his  list  of  the  furniture 
of  Charles  V.,  which  protected  the  bather  from  cold 
and  draught.  Every  country  town  had  its  public  bath, 
and  many  mere  hamlets  followed  the  fashion.  M, 
Luce  tells  us  of  aucunes  petiies  estuves  in  the  village 
of  Warcy-sous-Clermont,  in  Beauvoisis.  It  appears 
likely  that  the  keepers  of  country  limekilns  often 
leaned  a  bath-house  against  their  kilns  and  let  their 
fires  burn  for  two  purposes.  All  through  France  a 
resort  to  the  public  baths  was  a  favorite  way  of  spend- 
ing a  mediaeval  holiday.  The  prolonged  warm  baths 
in  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  VL  are  denounced  in 
the  famous  sermon  of  Jaques  Legrand. 
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Their  prosperity  was  too  sudden,  and 
outlived  its  chief  protector.  The  death 
of  Charles  V.  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
volt that  followed,  Jean  des  Mar^s,  with 
many  other  cloth  merchants,  advocates, 
and  magistrates,  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Yet,  after  the  p^nic  of  1582,  the  fortunes 
of  the  middle  class  appeared  more  pros- 
perous than  ever ;  the  Marmosets  contin- 
ued to  wield  their  unexampled  sway. 
They  wielded  it  too  prosperously,  they  be- 
came too  aristocratic.  Married  to  women 
of  the  noblest  houses,  La  Riviere  became 
Seigneur  d'Anvaux  ;  Le  Mercier,  Seigneur 
de  Novion  ;  Le  B^gue,  Comte  de  la  Ri- 
bedde  in  Spain  ;  they  were  no  longer  bur- 
gesses, but  parvenus  among  the  nobles. 
Their  wealth,  their  puissance,  excited  a 
bitter  envy  among  those  who  could  no 
longer  vaunt  against  the  material  riches  of 
the  Marmosets,  their  own  exclusive  priv- 
ileges of  rank.  "They  had  many  friends, 
especially  the  Sire  de  la  Riviere,  always 
so  gentle,  gracious,  debonnaire,  and  pa- 
tient to  the  poor.  But  there  were  many, 
though  not  all,  who  declaimed  against 
them  and  said  they  had  usurped  to  their 
own  profit  much  riches  of  the  realm  of 
France.  And  they  had  great  estates,  fair 
castles,  and  fine  edifices,  while  the  poor 
knights  and  squires  who  exposed  life  and 
limb  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and 
who  had  let  or  sold  their  inheritance  to 
raise  their  equipment,  get  never  a  penny 
of  their  pay  from  any  of  them."*  Thus 
the  pendulum  swings  from  side  to  side. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  bur- 
gesses protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
knights  ;  now  the  knights  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  middle-class  ministers. 
An  end  came  to  the  splendor  of  the  Mar- 
mosets. In  1392,  during  the  madness  of 
the  king,  Montagu  was  banished,  La  Ri- 
viere, Le  Mercier,  and  Le  B^gue  were  cast 
into  prison.  They  remained  there  nigh 
upon  two  years,  long  enough  for  Le  Mer- 
cier to  weep  away  his  eyesight.  Then 
they  were  set  free  and  permitted  to  regain 
and  retain  their  castles  in  the  provinces. 
But  they  were  never  more  allowed  to 
cross  the  river  Seine. 

Thus  the  great  burgesses  perished  to 
their  order.  Henceforth  they  were  mere 
provincial  nobles,  without  power,  without 
influence.  The  growing  generation  wit- 
nessed a  mad  king,  a  tyrannous  aristoc- 
racy, and  an  unhappy  nation.  During 
thes2  times  the  bourgeoisie  was  forced 
into  temporary  insignificance  and  silence. 

•  Froissart,  iv.,  xxx. 


But  half  a  century  of  prosperity  had  left 
it  strong  enough  to  bide  its  time.  Seventy 
years  later,  under  Louis  XL,  its  true  and 
enduring  strength  should  again  be  made 
apparent. 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
(Madame  James  Darmesteter.) 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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The  ingenious  Monsieur  Alphonse 
Daudet,  we  may  suppose,  has  taken  a 
large  hint  for  his  last  romance  from  the 
doings  of  a  certain  scheming  nobleman, 
which  ended  in  a  notorious  criminal  trial. 
But  such  a  careful  student  of  "human 
documents  "  must  also  have  had  his  eye 
on  another  contemporary  adventurer,  that 
singular  personage  who  bestowed  upon 
himself  the  high-sounding  title  of  king  of 
Araucania  and  Patagonia,  but  who,  want- 
ing any  sacred  bard  to  celebrate  his  deeds, 
will  soon  prove  hard  to  rescue  from  obliv- 
ion. What  we  can  gather  as  to  this  ob- 
scure sovereign's  career  has  to  be  taken 
from  unsatisfactory  chronicles  of  his  own,^ 
dealing  with  the  early  part  of  it,  and,  for 
the  rest,  from  scattered  allusions  by  writ- 
ers less  respectful  of  his  pretensions  ;  but 
if  ever  his  Majesty's  memory  found  a 
properly  equipped  historian,  the  result 
might  well  rival  in  interest  some  of  Don 
Quixote's  boldest  exploits,  not  to  say 
those  of  M.  Tartarin  de  Tarascon. 

Our  future  monarch,  Aurelius  Antony 
de  Tounens  by  name,  was,  like  M.  Dau- 
det's  hero,  a  scion  of  the  imaginative 
9nidi,  He  began  life  as  a  lawyer  at  Pdri- 
geux,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  which  may  have  helped  to  turn 
his  head  by  its  example  of  how  easily  for- 
tune favors  the  bold  with  crowns.  For  a 
time  impatiently  submitting  to  that  com- 
monplace drudgery,  he  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  in  mind  as  to  the  power  France 
had  lost  in  America;  then,  fired  by  patri- 
otic desire  to  spread  the  influence  of  his 
country  as  well  as  to  gain  for  himself  a 
more  congenial  sphere  of  action,  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  setting  up  a  brand- 
new  kingdom  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
wilds  of  the  New  World.  To  this  enter- 
prise he  committed  himself  single-handed, 
with  a  sanguine  confidence  that  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  two  ludicrous 
failures  made  by  his  imperial  model  before 
the  great  stroke  which  at  length  set  Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  throne. 

The    Held    for   M.   de   Tounens'  coup 
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d''etat  was  chosen  on  the  borders  of  Chili, 
where  the  Araucanian  Indians  had  never 
been  subdued  by  their  Spanish  neighbors. 
A    hardy,    warlike  race,   the  Iroquois   of 
South  America,  tens  of  thousands  strong, 
and  so  trained  in  riding  from  childhood 
that  man  and  horse  were  like  a  centaur, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  united  under  a 
capable   leader  they  might  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Chilians,  who 
had  to  content  themselves  with    a  vague 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  Araucanian 
tribes,  their  mutual  relations  being  com- 
prised in    continual   grudges,   occasional 
affrays,  and  a  border  trade  carried  on  by 
armed  merchants  through  the  help  of  half- 
breed  interpreters.    The  hero  of  P^rigeux 
thus  showed  discrimination  in  fixing  on 
this  region  as  the  site  of  his  kingdom.    In- 
deed, an  enterprise  of  much  the  same  kind 
as  he    undertook,  had  long   before   been 
suggested  by  our  shrewd  countryman  De- 
foe, in  one  of  those  fictions  of  his  that  read 
so  much  like  sober  histories. 

The  would-be  sovereign  of  Araucania 
left  France  in  1858,  but  did  not  appear 
before  his  subjects,  as  yet  unconscious  of 
his  existence,  for  a  couple  or  so  of  years, 
during  which  he  remained  at  or  about 
Coquimbo,  wisely  employed  in  learning 
Spanish  and  picking  up  information  as  to 
the  country  he  proposed  to  rule.  By-and- 
by  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Arau- 
canian chief  named  Magnil,  who,  he  de- 
clares, welcomed  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  designs.  This  may  be  the  chief  of 
whom  there  is  a  story  that,  to  secure  his 
alleoiance,  M.  de  Tounens  presented  him 
with  a  grand  piano,  which  the  Indian  forth- 
with gutted  of  such  useless  lumber  as 
keys,  strings,  and  so  forth,  to  turn  it  into 
a  bed  for  himself  and  his  wife.  At  all 
events  one  partisan  was  made  ;  but  when, 
in  i860,  the  aspirant  to  royalty  crossed 
the  Araucanian  frontier  on  his  first  visit  to 
his  castles  in  the  air,  he  was  met  by  the 
news  of  Magnil's  death.  Not  dismayed 
by  this  misfortune,  he  went  on  so  far  as  to 
open  his  project,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter, to  certain  other  chiefs,  —  who  — 
we  have  it  on  his  own  authority  —  gave 
their  adherence  as  readily  as  the  defunct 
Magnil.  Matters  seeming  thus  ripe  for 
such  a  step,  our  pretender  commenced 
business  by  issuing  the  following  decree, 
as  regal  in  its  tone  as  if  he  had  verily  been 
to  the  manner  born. 

We,  Prince  Orllie-Antoine  de  Tounens,  con- 
sidering that  Araucania  is  independent  of  any 
other  state,  that  it  is  divided  into  tribes,  and 
that  a  Central  Government  is  demanded  in 
both  the  public  and  private  interest, 


Decree  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  A  constitutional  and  hereditary 
monarchy  is  founded  in  Araucania;  Prince 
Orllie-Antoine  de  Tounens  is  named  king. 

Art.  II.  In  case  of  the  king  leaving  no  de- 
scendants, his  heirs  shall  be  taken  from  the 
other  lines  of  his  family,  according  to  the 
order  which  shall  be  ultimately  established  by 
a  royal  ordinance. 

Art.  III.  Until  the  great  bodies  of  State  be 
constituted,  the  royal  ordinances  shall  have 
the  force  of  law. 

Art.  IV.  Our  Minister  Secretary  of  State  is 
charged  with  the  presents. 

Done  in  Araucana,  17th  November,  i860. 
(Signed)    Orllie-Antoine  ler. 
By  the  King. 

The  Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

(Signed)     F.  Desfontaine. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, Orllie-Antoine  the  First  hastened  to 
decree  a  constitution,  drawn  up  in  nine 
chapters  and  sixty  articles,  duly  granting 
universal  suffrage,  guaranteeing  natural 
and  civil  rights,  such  as  individual  liberty, 
legal  equality,  and  liability  to  taxation  in 
proportion  to  each  subject's  fortune,  while 
providing  for  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, the  administration  of  justice,  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  a  Council  of 
State,  and  a  Legislative  Body,  all  defined 
and  codified  with  ridiculous  gravity,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  correct  French  pat- 
tern. The  crack-brained  character  of  our 
law-giver  becomes  very  evident  in  the  arti- 
cles where  he  solemnly  treats  the  questions 
of  the  Civil  List,  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  the  right  of  reporting  parlia- 
mentary debates  in  Araucania  !  At  home 
M.  de  Tounens  had  not  been  a  lawyer  for 
nothing,  or  a  politician  in  revolutionary 
times;  and  now  we  find  him  going  into 
such  minute  arrangements  as  that  no 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  should  sit  in  the 
Council  of  State  without  the  royal  permis- 
sion. 

But  the  Araucanians  themselves,  if 
their  king's  professional  bias  did  not  de- 
ceive him,  were  not  without  some  notion 
of  legal  subtleties,  and  even  of  judicial 
abuses.  Either  now,  or  on  his  next  visit, 
he  represents  himself  as  having  assisted 
at  a  trial  where  the  procedure  greatly  edi- 
fied him.  The  judges  heard  the  cause  on 
horseback.  There  were  advocates  who 
pleaded  on  either  side  for  a  fee  of  a  sheep, 
an  ox,  or  a  horse  ;  the  witnesses  too  were 
paid  forgiving  evidence,  but  did  not  come 
forward  in  open  court,  since  "  if  the  ad- 
verse party  knew  them,  he  would  take 
away  from  them  the  means  of  bearing  wit- 
ness another  time."     In  this  case  an  ox 
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had  been  stolen,  and  for  the  value  of  fifty 
francs  the  owner  had  secured  a  witness  to 
prove  the  prisoner's  having  killed  and 
eaten  the  corpus  delicti^  yet  because  he 
could  not  produce  further  testimony  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  hide,  the  proof 
was  held  incomplete  according  to  Arauca- 
nian  law,  and  the  court  pronounced  a  de- 
cree of  «^« /?>«.  But  should  the  theft  of 
a  horse,  for  instance,  be  fully  established, 
the  thief  would  be  sentenced  to  bring  it 
back  with  another  horse  on  each  side  of  it 
by  way  of  costs  and  damages. 

Naturally  the  ex-lawyer  of  Pdrigeux 
saw  most  promising  material  for  his  codi- 
fying talents  in  a  people  with  such  sound, 
if  somewhat  rudimentary,  notions  of  jus- 
tice. At  the  outset,  however,  he  was  more 
concerned  with  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
his  State.  It  does  not  appear  how  those 
proclamations  of  his  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  his  people,  but  he  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  them  to  the  newspapers  of 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  for  which  the 
Araucanians  would  not  be  much  the  wiser. 
Furthermore  he  sent  off  a  truly  loyal 
despatch  to  the  president  of  the  Chilian 
Republic,  whose  recognition  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  the  first  importance  for  this 
infant  kingdom. 

Excellency,  — 

We,  Orllie-Antoine  the  First,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  of  Araucania, 

Have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  our  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  which  we  have  just  founded 
in  Araucania. 

We  pray  heaven,  Excellency,  to  have  you 
in  its  holy  and  worthy  keeping. 

Done  in  Araucania,  17th  November,  i860. 
(Signed)    Orllie-Antoine  ler. 

No  sooner  were  these  acts  of  sover- 
eignty accomplished,  than  we  find  the 
ready-made  king  sighing  like  a  second 
Alexander  for  new  realms  to  annex. 
Three  days  after  his  accession  —  on  paper 
—  to  the  Araucanian  throne,  he  announced 
himself  with  similar  formalities  as  the 
chosen  monarch  of  the  Patagonians,  that 
race  having  expressed  a  wish,  so  he  says, 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  constitutional 
government.  The  execution  of  this  de- 
cree also  was  committed  to  M.  Desfon- 
taine,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
Poo-Bah  of  the  kingdom,  countersigning 
Orllie-Antoine's  ordinances  as  a  general- 
utility  minister,  now  figuring  as  head  of 
the  office  for  foreign  affairs,  and  now  as 
keeper  of  the  portfolio  of  justice  —  in  fact, 
we  suspect  him  of  being  at  this  period 
the  only  faithful  subject  of  his  Araucanian 
Majesty,  and  naturally,  therefore,  the  per- 
son best  qualified  for  office.    There  is, 
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indeed,  some  hint  of  another  secretary  of 
state,  a  M.  Lachise,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, but  no  documents  bearing  his  signa- 
ture are  to  hand,  and  we  must  fear  that  he 
never  found  an  opportunity  of  entering 
upon  his  functions.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  our  quixotic  founder  of  king- 
doms had  come  across  two  Sancho  Panzas 
knavish  or  foolish  enough  to  follow  his 
fortunes  for  long. 

After  thus  breaking  ground,  S.  M.  Orllie- 
Antoine  saw  fit  not  to  proceed  in  present- 
ing himself  to  his  subjects,  but  returned  to 
Valparaiso,  while  yet  his  "  fire-new  stamp 
of  honor  was  scarce  current."  During  the 
greater  part  of  next  year  he  here  awaited 
answers  to  letters  to  friends  in  France, 
announcing  what  had  just  taken  place,  and 
asking  for  aid  in  establishing  his  power. 
The  time  was  passed  in  drawing  up  laws 
for  the  united  kingdoms  of  Araucania  and 
Patagonia,  which  he  proposed  to  christen 
New  France,  and  to  divide  into  depart- 
ments and  communes.  Moreover,  he  sup- 
plied himself  with  a  blue,  white,  and  green 
flag,  that  was  henceforth  to  be  the  tricolor 
of  his  States.  The  Chilian  government  as 
yet  took  no  notice  of  these  doings,  proba- 
bly regarding  him  as  a  harmless  lunatic, 
while  he  interpreted  its  forbearance  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  Araucanian  indepen- 
dence. For,  he  argues  :  *'  Is  there  a  sin- 
gle king  or  emperor  in  the  world  who 
would  not  hasten  to  throw  into  prison  an 
individual  daring  enough  to  come  in  a 
manner  defying  him,  after  having  carved  a 
kingdom  out  of  his  territory  .?  " 

To  his  disappointment,  the  French  gov- 
ernment also  withheld  its  recognition,  and 
his  friends  at  home  sent  no  money  for 
the  Araucanian  treasury.  His  appeal  had 
been  received  with  indifference  or  'deri- 
sion. Such  French  newspapers  as  did 
notice  it,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  took 
it  only  as  a  welcome  text  for  raillery  and 
unworthy  jests,  giving  Orllie-Antoine  oc- 
casion to  remark  sorrowfully  and  saga- 
ciously that  his  countrymen  care  for 
nothing  so  much  as  amusement,  to  which 
they  will  often  sacrifice  the  gravest  inter- 
ests and  the  most  momentous  hopes.  And 
yet  he  was  offering  the  fatherland  a  realm 
having  a  coast  of  more  than  four  hundred 
leagues  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  hardly 
less  on  the  Pacific,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  six  hundred  miles,  a  country  twice  as 
large  as  France,  of  rare  fertility,  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  rich  in  pastures  and 
minerals,  favored  by  an  excellent  climate, 
and  not  troubled  by  either  fierce  beasts  or 
venomous  reptiles,  all  which  he  took  pos 
session  of  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
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a  French  colony,  and  his  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen saw  here  nothing  but  a  joke!  It 
is  truly  the  lot  of  great  men  to  be  misun- 
derstood. 

No  help  coming  from  France,  and  none 
of  his  compatriots  in  Chili  having  the 
heart  to  share  his  enterprise  —  even  the 
minister  of  foreign  and  other  affairs  has 
by  this  time  disappeared  from  the  scene 
—  towards  the  end  of  1861  his  Araucanian 
Majesty  resolved  to  go  where  glory  waited 
him.  With  a  letter  of  introduction  for  a 
French  trader  residing  there  he  arrived  at 
Nacimiento  on  the  frontier,  from  which 
place  he  set  out  into  Araucania,  attended 
by  a  single  hired  servant.  So  on  Christ- 
mas day  we  find  him  actually  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  native  tribes  engaged  in 
♦'ratifying  his  election,"  as  he  calls  it. 

The  reports  of  this  ceremony  are  scant 
and  contradictory.  The  king  himself  de- 
clares that  he  spoke  to  the  Indians  of 
nothing  but  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
civilization,  and  treaties  with  Chili,  where- 
upon they  hailed  him  as  their  chief  with 
enthusiastic  acclamation.  More  credible 
seems  the  story  of  two  Chilian  interpreters 
whom  he  was  fain  to  employ  in  delivering 
his  message  from  the  throne.  They  de- 
scribe him  as  telling  the  "electors"  that 
he  had  come  to  aid  them  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  independence  against  Chili, 
and  promising  succor  from  his  own  coun- 
try. We  need  not  then  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  dusky  patriots,  moved  by 
wonder  and  warlike  joy,  galloped  wheeling 
and  whooping  round  the  offered  deliverer, 
and  willingly  received  his  gaudy  standard 
as  a  sign  of  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
their  ancient  enemy.  Some  of  them,  it 
appears,  looked  on  him  as  having  come 
from  the  skies;  but  their  barbarous  exhi- 
bitions of  faith  and  loyalty  were  not  enough 
for  Orllie-Antoine,  whose  first  lesson  in 
constitutional  government  was  to  instruct 
them  not  to  address  his  sacred  person 
without  uncovering  their  heads,  or  salut- 
ing with  the  right  hand  if,  as  well  might 
be,  a  dutiful  subject  had  no  hat  to  take  off. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  they  received 
and  treated  him  as  an  extraordinary  being, 
worthy  of  all  confidence,  his  avatar  having 
already  been  announced  by  the  deceased 
chief,  Magnil.  This  outburst  of  adhesion 
was  hardly  needed  to  turn  poor  M.  de 
Tounens'  head  altogether. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  the 
same  farce  was  enacted  among  two  or 
three  other  tribes  of  the  neighborhood, 
mustering  a  few  hundred  warriors,  and  in 
each  case  his  election  was  duly  carried,  as 
testified  in  a  series  of  formal  documents 


drawn  up  by  the  monarch  himself,  for 
want  of  any  secretary  of  state.  One  spec- 
imen of  these  procls-verbaux  will  sufiice 
here :  — 

To-day,  27th  December,  186^, 
The  electors  of  the  tribe  of  Quicheregua 
united  in  general  assembly  at  their  ordinary 
place  of  meeting,  two  kilometres  from  the 
house  of  the  Cacique  Millavil,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  this  chief. 

After  deliberation,  the  said  electors  have 
elected  and  proclaimed  me  King  of  Araucania 
and  Patagonia  in  the  terms  indicated. 

Done  in  Araucania,  the  above  day,  month, 
and  year.     (Signed)    Orllie-Antoine  ler. 

The. plebiscite  having  been  so  far  satis- 
factory, the  king's  next  step  was  to  fix 
upon  a  place  of  residence  chosen  for  con- 
venience of  communicating  his  orders  to 
the  tribes  and  corresponding  with  foreign 
governments,  especially  that  of  Chili, 
"  which  had  as  much  interest  as  myself  in 
concluding  treaties  of  peace."  A  place 
named  Angol  was  selected  as  the  capital, 
and  thither  he  set  out  on  January  5th, 
1862,  "a  date  that  was  to  be  fatal  to  me." 

By  this  time,  through  certain  traders 
present  at  those  "elections,"  the  Chilian 
authorities  had  information  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  woke  up  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  comedy  which  might 
end  in  the  tragic  scenes  of  an  Indian  war. 
The  king's  hireling  servant,  Rosales,  must 
to  all  future  ages  be  held  in  like  execration 
with  the  traitor,  Gan.  This  man,  though 
he  had  just  obtained  a  large  rise  of  wages, 
ungratefully  arranged  with  the  command- 
ant at  Nacimiento  to  deliver  his  master 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  As  Orllie- 
Antoine,  having  come  so  far  on  his  jour- 
ney, was  unsuspiciously  resting  under  the 
shade  of  some  pear-trees,  he  "fell  into  an 
ambuscade."  In  fact  some  half-a-dozen 
armed  men  stole  up,  suddenly  rushed  in 
upon  him,  seized  his  sword,  packed  him 
on  a  horse,  and  galloped  off  with  him  as 
fast  as  they  could  for  fear  of  a  rescue  by 
the  Indians.  Seeing  all  lost  but  honor, 
the  king  yielded  himself  with  becoming 
dignity.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  some  traders  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  spot,  he  says,  his  captors  would 
have  cut  off  his  head  forthwith  and  carried 
it  to  their  employers  as  proof  of  his  death, 
according  to  historic  precedent  in  such 
affairs. 

Thus,  after  a  reign  hardly  longer  than 
Lady  Jane  Grey's,  the  king  of  Araucania 
and  Patagonia  found  himself  torn  away 
from  his  territories,  "against  the  lav;  of 
nations,"  and  consigned  to  the  royal  fate 
of  captivity.      From    Nacimiento  he  was 
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sent  under  escort  to  Anjeles,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  his  departure  wit- 
nessed by  a  curious  crowd  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  showed  due  sympathy 
with  fallen  greatness,  while  the  other  way 
of  putting  it  is  that  they  stared  at  him  as 
a  madman.  The  height  of  indignity  was 
that  his  treacherous  servant  made  one  of 
the  party,  and  forcibly  changed  horses 
with  him,  the  king  having  to  ride  a  sorry, 
broken-down  hack  while  crafty  Rosales 
bestrode  his  master's  gallant  steed.  He 
was  consoled  in  this  reverse  of  fortune  by 
hearing  some  women  exclaim,  as  he  be- 
lieved, "  Is  it  possible  to  give  such  a  bad 
horse  to  so  brave  a  lord  !  "  Such  insults 
have  ever  been  the  lot  of  ruined  royalty ; 
Orllie-Antoine  must  have  thought  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  the  Temple,  of  Buonaparte  at  St. 
Helena,  and  strengthened  himself  to  meet 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  princely 
fortitude. 

Arrived  at  Anjeles,  he  was  received 
with  the  same  gaping  curiosity,  and  forth- 
with led  to  his  dungeon,  a  large,  damp 
room  paved  with  bricks,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  never  penetrated.  His  ene- 
mies, we  are  to  know,  hoped  that  this 
prison  would  be  his  tomb,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  his  statements,  he  was  indeed 
treated  with  unnecessary  severity.  A 
light  was  kept  constantly  burning  by  him, 
and  a  sentinel  had  orders  to  look  in  upon 
him  from  time  to  time.  He  soon  fell  seri- 
ously ill,  attacked  by  fever  and  dysentery, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  be  removed  to  the 
hospital,  nor  even  to  have  a  doctor.  In 
such  miserable  plight,  he  saw  phantoms 
hovering  round  his  prison  mattress,  which 
yet  were  unable  to  strike  terror  into  that 
lofty  soul,  enfeebled  as  the  body  might 
be  by  disease.  For  weeks,  he  says,  he 
lay  without  consciousness,  and  it  was  five 
months  before  he  could  use  his  feet  again, 
more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  living  being. 

He  had  to  get  his  head  shaved  after 
this  illness,  but  none  the  less  did  he  cher- 
ish those  ideas  of  royalty  which  had 
brought  him  to  such  a'  pass.  From  the 
first  he  had  not  ceased  indignantly  to  pro- 
test against  the  violation  done  to  his  legal 
rights.  Denied  the  privilege  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  outer  world,  he  neverthe- 
less found  means  of  sending  a  note  to  the 
French  chargS  d''affaire5  at  Santiago, 
whose  protection  he  had  already  claimed 
through  the  consul  at  Conception.  This 
secret  missive  was  despatched  quite  en 
rlgle ;  the  story  reads  like  a  chapter  in 
Dumas.  A  Frenchman  was  permitted  to 
send  him  in  his  meals  from  outside,  the 
dishes  coming  through  the  hands  of  a  sol- 
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dier.  Under  their  empty  tin  covers  he 
stowed  away  a  small  packet  of  letters  with 
a  line  requesting  that  they  might  be  for- 
warded. Either  now  or  later,  he  also  ad- 
dressed protests  to  the  agents  of  all  the 
foreign  powers  in  Chili,  and  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  calling  on  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  judge  his  cause. 

Nothing  came  of  these  steps,  however, 
and  for  nine  months  the  illustrious  captive 
pined  in  his  dungeon,  while  Spanish- 
American  justice  dragged  out  its  slow 
course.  The  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
such  a  criminal;  and  it  was,  luckily  for 
him,  decided  not  to  let  his  case  be  dealt 
with  by  martial  law.  Fully  expecting  from 
day  to  day  to  be  led  out  to  execution,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  making  his  political 
testament,  which  he  did  at  some  length, 
taking  the  utmost  care  to  regulate  the  or- 
der of  succession  in  his  dynasty.  Being  a 
bachelor,  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to 
his  father,  then  to  his  eldest  brother,  then 
to  this  brother's  son,  failing  all  of  whom 
or  their  male  posterity,  to  "our  well-be- 
loved niece,  Lida  Jeanne  de  Tounens  and 
her  descendants  in  perpetuity."  But  in 
case  of  her  line  also  failing,  he  was  mindful 
to  provide  for  the  successive  devolution 
of  the  crown  on  his  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  brothers,  or  after  them  on  his 
three  sisters,  male  heirs  always  taking 
precedence  over  female  ones,  though  the 
Salic  law  was  rejected.  Clearly  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  royal  family  of 
Araucania  becoming  extinct  for  som.e 
time. 

He  did  not  cease  to  besiege  the  Chilian 
authorities  with  complaints,  appeals,  and 
protestations,  which  for  a  long  time 
seemed  thrown  away.  Standing  proudly 
on  his  defence,  he  declared  himself  and 
the  Araucanians  within  their  right  in  all 
they  had  done  ;  he  freely  admitted  his  de- 
sign of  founding  a  kingdom,  raising  a 
loan  in  Europe,  bringing  from  France  offi- 
cers to  discipline  a  native  army,  but  denied 
any  hostile  intentions  against  Chili.  He 
demanded  his  release,  or  at  least  an  open 
and  immediate  trial.  After  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  we  find  him  going  so  far  as 
to  promise  that  if  set  free  he  will  return 
to  France,  but  this  is  the  only  mark  of 
weakness  on  his  part.  In  addressing  his 
judges  and  jailers  he  takes  the  high  tone 
of  injured  innocence,  always  signing  him- 
self Orllie-Antoine  ler,  and  maintaining 
the  grandeur  of  soul  which  still  inspired 
him  to  affirm  his  rights  to  the  Araucanian 
and  Patagonian  throne,  consecrated  by  the 
free   suffrages    of    these   two   countries! 
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■**  What  matters  the  prison  which  I  have 
suffered"  —  so  he  ends  his  narrative.  '*  If 
I  did  not  fear  to  be  mistaken  in  the  im- 
port of  my  words  and  that  the  greatness 
of  the  names  might  compromise  the  jus- 
dee  of  the  comparison,  I  would  say  in 
conclusion,  Louis  XL  after  P^ronne,  and 
Francis  L  after  Pavia,  were  they  less 
kings  of  France  than  before?" 

Hitherto  this  unrecognized  monarch  has 
been  his  own  historian,  but  now  his  nar- 
rative ceases  as  abruptly  as  the  first  part 
of  "Faust,"  leaving  him,  like  Gretchen, 
in  imminent  danger  of  execution.  Why 
he  broke  off  here  seems  no  less  a  puzzle 
than  a  disappointment,  for  there  is  a  long 
continuation  to  his  career  of  royalty  ;  and 
if  all  stories  are  true,  he  was  at  this  point 
about  to  enter  upon  a  most  romantic  ad- 
venture quite  in  keeping  with  his  character 
as  a  State  prisoner.  It  is  said  that  he 
sawed  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon 
and  escaped  by  swimming  only  to  be  again 
recaptured.  No  details  of  this  episode, 
however,  are  forthcoming;  and  henceforth 
his  annals  become  somewhat  legendary, 
obscured  by  conflicting  and  not  very  care- 
ful authorities,  even  in  the  full  light  of 
contemporary  criticism. 

What  proves  certain  is  that  the  Chilian 
government  finally  released  him,  glad  no 
doubt  to  be  rid  of  such  a  troublesome 
case,  and  that  he  returned  to  France,  not 
a  whit  abating  his  pretensions  to  the  Arau- 
canian  throne.  He  reached  his  native  place 
to  find  himself  famous  after  a  fashion. 
He  was  the  sensation  of  the  day;  but  to 
his  disgust  all  but  a  very  few,  even  among 
his  friends,  refused  to  take  him  seriously. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  addressed  all  the 
European  governments  in  lofty  protest 
against  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Chili,  and  that  he  sought  to  arouse  his  own 
countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  establishment  of  his 
constitutional  kingdom  as  practically  a 
new  French  colony.  The  jeering  public 
would  recognize  him  only  as  a  "  king  un- 
attached," who  occasionally  indeed  figured 
in  the  newspapers,  but  seldom  with  proper 
respect.  A  national  subscription  failed  to 
bring  in  the  ten  thousand  francs  which  was 
all  he  demanded  as  the  sinews  of  the  war 
he  again  proposed  to  carry  on  in  the  heart 
of  South  America.  Even  when  he  re- 
duced his  demand  to  a  subsidy  of  five 
hundred  francs,  that  sum  was  not  forth- 
coming. Alas!  the  next  time  our  hero 
emerges  into  the  clear  light  of  history  it 
is  as  summoned  to  a  police  court  for  pay- 
ment of  his  hotel  bill. 

But  genius,  we  understand,  implies  an 


infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  ;  and  the 
fallen  monarch  was  not  wanting  to  himself 
in  this  low  ebb  of  his  fortunes.  By  dint 
of  pertinacious  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
making  some  converts  to  his  chimaera,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  managed 
somehow  to  raise  means  of  again  attempt- 
ing to  grasp  the  Araucanian  sceptre.  It 
was  a  bad  time  for  such  enterprises,  the 
Mexican  war  having  opened  the  eyes  of 
France  to  the  folly  of  interfering  in  trans- 
atlantic affairs.  But  in  1869  it  appears 
that  Orllie-Antoine  did  set  sail  on  a  fresh 
expedition,  which  turned  out  a  complete 
fiasco.  He  came  back  unhurt,  having  ex- 
cited no  enthusiasm  among  the  Indians 
this  time  nor  even  any  active  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Chilians,  yet  as  much  a 
king  as  ever  in  his  own  eyes,  and  trusting 
in  his  star,  hopefully  as  any  Napoleon. 

Then  followed  a  stirring  year  in  which 
Frenchmen  had  no  leisure  to  listen  to  the 
projects  of  one  who  passed  for  an  amus- 
ing monomaniac.  Orllie-Antoine's  im- 
agination took  another  turn  to  fit  the  time. 
He  became  an  inventor,  and  announced 
his  discovery  of  a  means  for  neutralizing 
the  hurtful  effects  of  firearms,  which  in- 
deed would  have  been  of  no  little  use  at 
that  period.  When  the  Franco-German 
war  was  over,  he  stooped  to  journalism, 
setting  up  two  papers  in  succession  with 
the  view  of  advocating  his  neglected 
claims  to  royalty.  He  appealed  to  his 
brother  journalists  to  recognize  him  not 
only  as  a  colleague,  but  as  a  king;  and 
went  so  far  as  to  found  an  order  of  chivalry 
which  he  offered  to  bestow  on  any  editor 
who  would  oblige  him  with  a  favorable 
article. 

We  hear  of  one  further  act  of  sover- 
eignty in  these  days.  There  was  another 
Frenchman  of  lofty  and  various  projects, 
M'.  Pertuiset,  the  inventor  of  explosive 
bullets,  who  in  1872  had  his  eye  upon  Pat- 
agonia as  scene  for  a  wild-goose  chase  as 
absurd  as  that  of  its  soi-disant  ruler.  By 
the  agency  of  a  clairvoyant  he  believed 
himself  to  have  discovered  that  the  Incas 
had  buried  a  vast  treasure  at  a  certain  spot 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  was  organizing 
an  expedition  to  exploit  this  source  of 
wealth,  when  one  day  a  polite  and  distin- 
guished-looking person  called  upon  him, 
announcing  himself  as  first  minister  of 
Orllie-Antoine  ler.,  King  of  Araucania  and 
Patagonia,  in  whose  name  he  forbade  the 
new  adventurer  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise in  his  dominions  without  due  author- 
ization from  their  sovereign  lord.  With 
equal  politeness,  M.  Pertuiset  replied  that 
he  had  serious  affairs  to  occupy  him  ;  and 
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the  Araucanian  emissary  let  himself  be 
bowed  out,  content  with  having  lodged  a 
formal  protest.  It  is  fine  to  note  the  con- 
tempt of  one  dreamer  for  the  delusion  of 
the  other. 

But  though  his  kingship  so  long  stuck 
fast  at  protests,  unheeded  or  derided,  Orl- 
lie-Antoine's  faith  in  himself  still  rose 
superior  to  all  the  insults  of  fortune.  And 
this  determined  confidence  had  its  effect 
in  winning  new  partisans  among  the  mil- 
lions of  mockers,  choice  spirits  who  rec- 
ognized his  uncrowned  royalty  with  the 
same  devotion  as  followed  a  famous  En- 
glish pretender  of  the  period  even  to  his 
Dartmoor  dungeon.  VVhen  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  his  cause  wholly  "  played  out," 
we  hear  of  the  Araucanian  monarch  sur- 
rounded, like  our  Tichborne  claimant,  by 
a  small  court  who  treated  him  with  marked 
deference  ;  the  same  witness  testifies  to 
his  air  of  dignity  and  intelligence  in  this 
long  eclipse.  Henri  V.  did  not  more  nobly 
bear  up  against  the  adversity  of  an  unbe- 
lieving age.  This  force  of  purpose  and 
power  of  attracting  support  should  avail 
to  bespeak  Orllie-Antoine  a  true  ruler  of 
men,  had  we  not  those  fantastic  proclama- 
tions and  institutions  set  in  print  by  him- 
self to  show  his  ideas  of  ruling.  Like 
Galba,  he  might  be  judged,  worthy  to  reign, 
unless  he  had  reigned  —  on  paper. 

Louis  Napoleon,  now  an  exile  in  En- 
gland, no  longer  supplied  such  an  encour- 
aging example  for  ambitious  adventurers  ; 
but  our  king  in partibus,  having  survived 
his  Strasbourg  and  his  Boulogne,  was 
resolute  to  make  yet  a  third  attempt  upon 
the  throne  to  which  he  had  invited  him- 
self. In  1874  he  once  more  took  passage 
for  South  America,  travelling  incognito  as 
Jean  Prat,  attended  by  no  less  than  four 
followers.  Such  a  force,  in  spite  of  its 
gallant  devotion,  seeming  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  Chilian  police,  this  time  he  pro- 
posed to  invade  his  states  from  the  other 
side,  by  way  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
He  got  safe  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but 
embarking  there  for  another  point  of  the 
coast,  he  fell  in  with  an  Argentine,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  Brazilian  cruiser,  sent  out  to 
intercept  his  progress  on  demand  of  the 
Chilian  government ;  and  thus,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  was  he  again 
arrested  and  ignominiously  turned  back  to 
France.  Well  for  his  fame  if  he  had  now 
fallen  in  battle  according  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  or  perished  with  dramatic  effect  on 
the  scaffold  at  the  hands  of  those  un- 
worthy foes  !  The  prosaic  fates,  dragging 
down  his  whole  career,  had  otherwise  de- 
creed.     Next   year    poor    Orllie-Antoine 


died  penniless  and  miserable  in  a  hospital 
at  Bordeaux. 

Thus  ended  a  life  which  gained  a  cer- 
tain notoriety,  and  perhaps  missed  more 
solid  fame  only  for  want  of  a  little  com- 
mon-sense, or  of  the  wholesome  sense  of 
humor,  to  ballast  its  soaring  ambition.  If 
M.  de  Tounens  were  mad,  there  seems  a 
good  deal  of  method  in  his  madness  ;  and 
his  amazing  vanity  must  have  had  a  cer- 
tain fibre  at  the  core  to  keep  him  so 
tenacious  of  his  purpose  through  every 
ridiculous  failure.  In  the  English  papers 
of  the  day  there  were  wild  stories  repre- 
senting him  as  having  reigned  for  several 
years  in  Araucania  and  gallantly  waged 
unsuccessful  war  against  Chili  ;  but  his 
own  narrative  reduces  this  bubble  to  its 
proper  dimensions.  Even  before  his 
speedy  dethronement  we  have  some  hint 
that  the  wondering  Indians  had  already 
begun  to  disbelieve  in  him,  since  he 
wasted  time  in  promulgating  constitutions, 
and  did  not  come  at  once  to  the  business 
of  cutting  Chilian  throats.  A  few  weeks' 
experience  of  government  by  proclamation 
would  probably  have  been  enough  to  dis- 
enchant them.  Little  good  his  brief  reign 
brought  that  bold  race.  Within  a  few 
years  they  were  pushed  still  further  back 
from  the  frontier  at  which  he  found  them 
ripe  for  making  a  stand  against  their  en- 
croaching neighbors.  Yet  it  may  be  that 
these  sullen  tribes  will  long  cherish  a 
tradition  of  the  great  white  man  who  came 
among  them  as  a  demi-god  with  his  mar- 
vellous rainbow-hued  banner,  only  to  be 
snatched  away  by  their  common  foes,  but 
still  lives,  slumbering  in  some  far-off,  mys- 
tic cave,  like  Arthur,  like  Barbarossa,  like 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  in  the  hour  of  need 
to  appear  and  deliver  oppressed  Arauca- 
nia ;  while  we  who  see  the  seamy  side  of 
the  myth,  with  all  its  shabby  shreds  and 
patches,  have  nothing  but  a  pitying  smile 
for  Orllie-Antoine,  the  first  and  last  mon- 
arch of  his  race. 

A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   AMERICAN  TRAMP. 

During  the  past  few  months,  in  com- 
menting on  current  events,  the  contempo- 
rary press  has  discovered  to  the  public 
some  very  striking  eccentricities  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Sometimes  with  good,  and 
sometimes  with  evil,  or  at  least  unfriendly 
intent,  the  social  surprises,  in  a  country 
not  yet  old  enough  to  be  properly  aghast 
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concerning  them,  have  been  commented 
upon  and  generalized  about  till  a  popular 
writer  is  heard  to  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  and  greatest  surprise  of  all,  America 
may  not  be  the  last  of  all  countries  to  ac- 
cept a  true  democracy.  The  rapid  growth 
of  class  distinctions  in  America  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  wealth,  furnish  substantial 
ground  for  such  a  query.  And  the  haste 
to  reach  wealth  on  the  part  of  those  not 
yet  admitted  to  its  aristocracy  makes 
them  indifferent,  even  to  the  point  of  ut- 
ter ignorance,  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
classes  which  furnish  most  of  the  surprises 
referred  to. 

One  of  the  eccentricities  in  American 
society  is  the  American  tramp.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  class,  for  he  is  peculiarly 
let  alone  by  the  student  of  sociology  and 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  newspaper 
refers  to  him  only  in  its  local  columns, 
and  the  public  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
jack-in-the-box  member  of  society  —  an 
insignificant  planet  in  the  social  orbit, 
having  no  calculable  value  or  periodicity. 
Yet  on  almost  any  of  these  summer  nights 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that,  with  about 
fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  of  his  co-idlers,  he  is  sleeping 
in  box -cars,  railway  shanties,  engine- 
houses,  barns,  strawstacks,  and  on  the 
open  prairies  of  the  States,  with  as  defi- 
nite notions  of  his  vocation,  or  lack  of  it, 
as  the  laborers  who,  morning  by  morning, 
pass  him  by  on  their  way  to  factory,  field, 
and  shop.  Their  life  is  spent  in  seeking 
labor,  his  in  avoiding  it.  P'or  it  is  the 
voluntary  vagrant  that  is  under  considera- 
tion ;  of  the  larger  class,  the  pauper  class 
that  wanders  perforce  and  only  to  find 
chance  to  work,  much  more  is  known  and 
written  and  tabulated.  Bnt  what  the  pub- 
lic knows,  and  apparently  cares,  about  the 
iramPy  is  confined  to  his  encounters  with 
law.  He  is,  however,  a  most  interesting 
fellow,  much  more  so  than  the  enforced 
vagrant.  One  must  live  with  him  to  know 
him ;  and  this  the  writer  has  done  for  the 
period  of  eight  months.  What  he  learned 
during  this  time  may,  perhaps,  prove  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
to  the  sociologist. 

I. 

WHO  THE  TRAMP  IS. 

Probably  five-eighths  of  the  tramp 
class  are  native  Americans.  The  Irish- 
man —  native  and  foreign  born  —  makes  a 
good  second  in  the  list.  The  foreign-born 
Irishman  is  not  so  often  found  on  the 
road  as  the  one  born  in  the  States.     The 


German  is  sometimes  a  voluntary  vagrant, 
but  never  a  gregarious  one,  and  cannot  be 
reckoned  on  as  a  brother  in  the  order. 
The  native  Englishman  is  hardly  ever  met, 
but  there  are  a  few  well-known  Anglo- 
American  roadsters.  The  Frenchman  and 
Italian  have  never  been  seen  or  heard  of 
by  the  writer.  There  are  a  few  Scandi- 
navians, but  very  poor  ones.  Negroes  are 
numerous  enough  as  vagrants,  but  not  as 
tramps.  The  roving  bands  of  Hunga- 
rians and  Bohemians  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  trampdom,  because  they  are  will- 
ing to  work. 

There  are  a  few  female  tramps  —  more 
women  than  girls.  Boys  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  a  popular  ad- 
dition to  the  fraternity.  These  youths 
usually  accompany  the  older  men,  and  are 
compelled  to  beg  for  them.  What  these 
youngsters  get  in  exchange  for  their  ser- 
vices is  called  protection.  This  means 
that  the  tramps  with  whom  they  are  trav- 
elling will  shield  them  from  abuse  by 
others.  Unfortunately,  these  boys  suffer 
the  worst  and  most  immoral  abuse  from 
their  own  protectors.  The  antecedents  of 
these  children  are  usually  unknown  ;  they 
have  been  brought  up  in  reform  schools 
and  orphan  asylums,  and  drift  into  tramp- 
dom by  inclination.  Generally  speaking, 
all  tramps  have  spent  some  part  of  their 
lives  in  reformatory  institutions.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
are  fairly  well  educated.  Almost  every 
tramp  can  read  and  write. 

In  the  Western  States,  there  is  a  class 
of  rovers  called  blanket  tramps  —  fellows 
who  travel  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
San  Francisco.  They  are  called  blanket 
tramps  because  they  invariably  carry 
blankets  with  them,  sleeping  where  night 
overtakes  them.  Properly,  these  men  do 
not  come  under  our  class,  for  they  will 
work  at  certain  times.  They  make  it 
their  practice  to  be  in  California  during 
the  fruit-picking  season,  and  by  doing 
even  this  they  shut  themselves  out  of  the 
brotherhood. 

There  are  also  young  fellows,  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age 
(usually  the  rougher  elements  of  towns), 
who  have  heard  fancy  stories  of  tramping 
and  conceive  themselves  as  born  travel- 
lers. They  go  on  the  road  in  spring  with 
great  hopes  ;  but  usually  are  back  at  their 
homes  before  autumn.  All  this  is  foreign 
to  the  genuine  roadster,  for  unless  re- 
formed, he  remains  a  tramp  until  he  dies. 
Still,  voluntary  vagrancy  is  sometimes  re- 
cruited from  these  prospecting  youths,  for 
some  will  prove  tenacious. 
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As  a  rule,  a  man  becomes  a  tramp 
through  drink.  Of  course  a  lazy  disposi- 
tion is  also  answerable  for  many  a  young 
fellow's  propensity  in  this  direction.  One 
tenth  of  the  fraternity  may  be  termed  dis- 
couraged criminals,  men  who  have  tried 
their  hand  at  crime,  but  found  they  lacked 
criminal  wit.  These  have  become  tramps, 
because  a  roving  life  comes  the  nearest  to 
their  desires  and  expectations.  It  is  this 
class  which  is  the  most  successful.  A 
genuine  tramp  will  never  work,  except 
when  compelled  to  in  prisons.  He  jeal- 
ously guards  the  organization  from  the  in- 
trusion of  *'  half-way  beggars,"  who  might 
work  at  a  pinch.  His  life,  however,  is 
such  a  turmoil  and  strife,  that  it  can  well 
be  called  a  more  laborious  one  than  the 
day  laborer's.  To  describe  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  — 

II. 

WHAT    HE   DOES. 

A  TRAJMP's  conduct  depends  somewhat 
upon  his  nationality.  The  German  tramp, 
who,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  never  in- 
clined to  herding  with  the  promicuous 
crowd,  but  holds  on  strenuously  to  his  in 
dividuality,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  his  Gemiithlichkeit ;  the  Irish 
tramp,  with  his  exactly  opposite  tenden- 
cies, his  jovial  companionship,  and  his 
ready  reference  to  the  Catholic  priest  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty  ;  the  native  Amer- 
ican, enterprising  in  so  far  as  trampdom 
allows  enterprise,  ingenious  in  getting  out 
of  a  scrape  and  triumphing  over  emer- 
gencies—  around  these  three  types  may 
be  drawn  certain  definite  division  lines, 
within  which  conduct  and  habits  vary  in 
the  proportion  in  which  national  character 
prevails.  But  not  to  go  into  minute  details 
of  this  kind,  a  general  outline  includes 
them  all,  and  certain  action  is  common  to 
all.  For  instance,  and  despite  nationality, 
a  tramp  vernacular  is  their  common  prop- 
erty and  "open  sesame."  In  reality,  this 
peculiar  lingo  is  mutilated  English,  but 
so  fantastically  applied  that  one  not  ini- 
tiated would  find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  tramp's  name  for  himself  and  his 
fellows  is  hobo^  plural  hoboes.  Bread  is 
called  "  punk  ;  "  the  Catholic  priest  is  nick- 
named "the  Galway  ;  "  policemen  and 
other  officers  of  the  law  are  known  as 
"  screws  ;  "begging  is  called  "  battering  for 
chewing  ;  "  railway  brakemen,  "  brakies  ;  " 
poorhouses,  "  pogies  ;  "  prisons,  "  pens  ;  " 
liquor  drinking,  "rushing  the  growler;" 
insanity,    "bug-house,"    etc.,    etc.     This 


slang  is  a  very  popular  feature  of  tramp- 
dom, and  is  generously  used  by  all  adepts, 
while  it  is  a  youthful  rover's  great  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  it. 

Peculiar  and  significant  names  are  also 
very  popular.  A  fellow  who  is  slender, 
and  hails  from  some  well-known  commu- 
nity, as  for  instance  Chicago,  is  known  as 
"  Chicago  Slim."  Had  the  same  person 
been  stout  and  from  Denver,  he  would  have 
been  "  Denver  Fatty."  Names  are  usually 
given  or  assumed  on  account  of  some 
physical  peculiarity.  Scores  of  tramps 
have  such  names  as  these :  "  Lengthy 
Tom,"  "St.  Louis  Shorty,"  "Tattooed 
Biil,"  "  Red-haired  Jack,"  etc.,  etc. 

Boys  are  also  allowed  nofns  de  tramp ; 
but  these  must  be  coupled  with  the  word 
"  kid,"  signifying  youth.  Women,  once 
in  a  while,  take  unto  themselves  sugges- 
tive names,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  a  well- 
christened  female.  The  fair  sex  makes  a 
poor  shift  of  tramping,  especially  when 
travelling  on  the  railroads  is  so  popular  as 
at  present.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  undergo  the  same  hardships 
on  a  train  as  a  man  can. 

In  the  States,  almost  all  proficient  road- 
sters "  beat  their  way  "  on  the  railways. 
This  is  done  by  different  methods.  The 
one  most  popular  is  riding  on  freight 
trains,  because  these  so  often  carry  empty 
cars,  which  are  comparatively  easy  to 
board  and  occupy  unmolested.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  fellow  is  very  desirous 
of  making  a  quick  journey  he  will  risk  the 
top  of  a  passenger  train  at  night.  And 
once  in  a  while,  he  will  even  venture 
his  safety  on  the  trucks  of  an  express. 
This  truck-riding  is  a  difficult  feat  to  per- 
form, and  one  almost  impossible  for  a 
woman's  endurance.  As  the  reader  prob- 
ably knows,  the  trucks  of  a  car  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  framework  around  the 
wheels.  In  this  framework,  especially 
under  Pullman  cars,  skilful  riders  can  very 
easily  make  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
undetected.  But,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  dangerous  way  to  travel, 
and  many  a  tramp  loses  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing it.  Another  dangerous  procedure  is 
"riding  the  buffers."  This  means  riding 
between  the  cars  of  a  freight  train,  by 
standing  on  the  buffers  of  each  car.  To 
do  this,  a  fellow  must  also  hang  on  very 
tightly  to  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  either 
car.  The  most  pleasant  travelling  expe- 
rience is  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  freight 
train  of  a  summer  night  —  the  joy  of  a 
tramp's  existence. 

The  English  reader,  accustomed  to  the 
European  railway  laws,  will  probably  won- 
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derthata  tramp  is  allowed  such  privileges 
in  America.  His  surprise  will  be  greater 
when  he  learns  that  the  brakemen  of  the 
freight  trains  at  least  very  often  help  a 
tramp  on  his  travels.  The  reason  of  this 
IS  that  in  many  instances  freight-train 
brakemen  and  even  conductors  have  been 
tramps  themselves.  And  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  be  willing  to  help  their 
old  comrades.  Even  when  the  brakemen 
are  not  particularly  in  sympathy  with  these 
fellows,  they  will  very  often  let  them 
travel  a  good  distance  for  a  sixpence.  (A 
case  is  well  known  to  the  writer,  when  one 
of  them  made  the  entire  distance,  and  on 
the  most  unfriendly  railroads,  between 
New  York  city  and  San  Francisco  for  the 
sum  of  five  shillings.)  The  railway  com- 
panies are  unable  to  hinder  this  free  use 
of  their  property,  for  their  employes  are 
usually  not  a  match  for  the  tramps,  who 
have  more  than  once  made  away  with 
brakemen  interfering  with  their  travels. 
The  Southern  railways  are  perhaps  the 
most  hostile  to  these  "dead  beats"  In 
that  part  of  the  country  no  great  number 
of  brakemen  have  been  on  the  road ;  be- 
sides, in  the  South,  the  negroes  are  al- 
lowed positions  as  freight  brakemen,  and 
when  they  are  in  power,  one  can  expect 
the  color  line  to  be  sharply  drawn  and 
tightly  held.  It  is  in  the  Western  and 
Middle  States  that  the  tramp  makes  the 
most  use  of  railways.  In  New  England 
this  is  becoming  less  prevalent  as  begging 
is  growing  less  profitable  there. 

The  tramp  also  finds  it  convenient  to 
use  the  highways,  but  this  is  not  common 
as  in  England,  for  it  is  on  the  railroads 
that  trampdom  thrives  as  an  institution. 
In  consequence,  robberies  committed 
upon  railway  property  are  almost  invaria- 
bly laid  at  the  door  of  the  tramp.  Often 
these  charges  are  correct,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  employes  commit  thefts  upon 
freight  cars  with  the  expectation  that  the 
roving  trespasser  will  receive  the  punish- 
ment. Too  often  it  is  the  beggar  who 
suffers  for  crimes  perpetrated  by  others. 
A  roadster  is  well  aware  of  the  precarious 
tenure  of  his  '*  railway  rights,"  and  is  anx- 
ious to  molest  railway  property  as  little  as 
possible. 

In  connection  with  this  railway  life,  the 
tramp  carries  on  a  system  of  registration 
and  communication,  both  interesting  and 
suggestive.  A  fellow  stops  at  a  certain 
place  on  his  journey  and  writes  (registers) 
his  name,  the  date,  where  he  came  from, 
and  whither  bound,  upon  the  nearest  rail- 
way watering-tank  or  shanty.  Those  who 
follow  do  the  same,  and  thus  a  system  is 


established  of  all  importance  to  the  fra- 
ternity—  the  tank  becomes  the  tramp's 
post-office  and  bureau  of  information.  An 
example  to  illustrate. 

By  begging  or  stealing  a  fellow  has  ac- 
cumulated enough  money  to  make  himself 
and  a  few  others  thoroughly  drunk.  But 
just  at  the  time  he  has  acquired  this  gold, 
he  is  separated  from  those  particular  cro- 
nies with  whom  he  would  like  to  share  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  does  he 
do  ?  He  goes  to  the  nearest  large  tramp- 
register  in  his  vicinity  (although  it  may  be 
fifty  miles  away)  and  looks  for  the  names 
of  some  of  his  acquaintances.  He  care- 
fully scans  the  list  to  discover  the  latest 
dates,  and  if  he  finds  that  his  friends  have 
left  the  town  the  day  before,  bound  South, 
he  can  tell  almost  exactly  where  they  are, 
so  well  does  he  know  the  ease  or  the  diffi- 
culty in  beating  one's  way  on  that  particu- 
lar road.  Depend  upon  it  he  will  find  his 
men,  and  when  they  meet,  they  will  con- 
gregate near  some  brewery  and  drink  beer 
until  the  little  hoard  has  been  gathered  in 
by  the  brewer.  When  the  money  is  gone 
there  will  very  likely  be  trouble,  for  a  row 
generally  follows  a  drinking  bout. 

As  communication  is  the  strongest  point 
in  trampdom,  another  illustration  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  tramp  and  his  "  kid  "  are  begging  in 
a  town.  Just  as  the  older  beggar  is  on  his 
way  through  some  back-yard  to  a  back- 
door, a  policeman  discovers  him.  If  this 
eye  of  the  law  is  given  to  winking,  he  will 
simply  order  the  fellow  out  of  town.  Nat- 
urally he  leaves,  but  he  first  registers  near 
some  railway  "directory"  just  where  he 
has  gone.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boy,  who  eventually  brings  up  at  the  rail- 
road also.  He  finds  the  news,  and  before 
many  hours  are  passed  the  two  have  met 
in  another  town.  The  amount  of  statistics 
which  tramps  collect  by  means  of  registra- 
tion and  by  intercourse  is  astounding.  A 
tramp  knows  almost  as  well  as  any  sheriff 
what 'comrades  are  in  gaols,  or  what  un- 
fortunate fellow  has  gone  to  the  poorhouse 
on  account  of  sickness,  or  to  the  asylum 
through  lunacy.  He  can  tell  whether  a 
certain  railroad  is  good  for  his  purposes, 
although  he  may  never  have  seen  a  rod  of 
its  track,  and  judges  correctly  of  the  availa- 
bility of  towns  thousands  of  miles  out  of  his 
beat.  Newspapers  picked  up  in  odd  places 
also  add  to  his  stock  of  worldly  wisdom. 
It  was  particularly  amusing,  just  after  the 
catastrophe  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
to  notice  with  what  anxiety  and  interest 
the  tramps  kept  themselves  conversant 
with  life  at  that  place.     In  the  rebuilding 
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of  the  devastated  town  there  was  a  great  |  They  stop  for  a  short  time  in   some  town 


demand  for  labor,  and  fancy  prices  were 
offered  to  workmen.  It  was  this  advance 
in  wages  which  so  pleased  the  roadsters, 
not  because  they  desired  to  work,  but  be- 
cause they  well  knew  that  they  could  much 
more  easily  beg  and  steal  money  when 
wages  were  extraordinarily  high.  They 
flocked  to  Johnstown  from  far  and  near, 
until  the  authorities,  seeing  the  riff-raff 
addition  to  the  population,  stopped  the 
immigration  by  the  application  of  martial 
law. 

Government  works  are  also  great  boons 
to  the  fraternity.  As  soon  as  a  public  job 
is  commenced,  the  tramps  will  be  on  the 
ground  almost  as  soon  as  the  workmen, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  Johns- 
town case — high  prices  for  labor  and 
consequently  fair  chances  for  begging. 
Voluntary  vagrants  very  often  confine 
themselves  to  a  circuit  and  beg  only  within 
its  limits.  The  people  of  this  district  will 
feed  a  fellow  periodically  just  as  they 
would  throw  pennies  to  the  organ-grinder 
making  his  weekly  or  fortnightly  rounds. 
Tramps  seldom  expect  money  from 
houses  ;  this  is  asked  for  in  the  streets  of 
cities  and  large  towns.  To  succeed  they 
often  follow  the  example  of  other  beggars, 
and  injure  their  bodies  toexcite  sympathy 
—  making  a  large  sore  on  the  leg  or  arm 
by  a  blister  is  the  favorite  deception. 
Clothes  are  best  obtained  in  what  are 
termed  "  college  towns,"  and  are  as  often 
stolen  from  clothes-lines  as  begged.  Some 
tramps  get  all  their  apparel  in  this  way. 

Public  institutions  are  also  very  popu- 
lar with  beggars.  Insane  asylums,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  State  schools  are  appealed 
to  for  alms.  Asylums  will  seldom  give 
anything  but  food,  while  prisons  are  good 
for  nothing  but  clothes.  Catholic  institu- 
tions are  proverbial  for  their  unstinted 
generosity,  and  priests  usually  favor  a 
fellow  professing  Catholicism. 

The  man  who  comes  nighest  criminal 
success  is  called  among  tramps  "the 
fawny  man."  This  man's  business  is  to 
sell  bogus  jewellery.  For  instance,  he 
buys  a  dozen  of  gilded  rings  for  one  dollar 
and  will  usually  sell  them  for  ten.  As  a 
rule,  this  fellow  will  so  word  his  offers 
that  the  law  cannot  touch  him.  In  a  jovial 
way  he  tells  the  intending  buyer  that  the 
rings  are  worth  comparatively  nothing, 
and  the  "green  one"  usually  takes  the 
bait  and  considers  them  worth  a  great 
deal.  If  the  tramp  can  combine  this  busi- 
ness with  petty  stealing  and  begging  he 
does  very  well. 

Many  make  a  good  living  at  tattooing. 


near  the  railway  track,  and  the  rough  ele- 
ment of  the  place  soon  learns  of  their 
presence.  Almost  invariably  these  "town 
fellows  "  are  anxious  to  be  tattooed,  and 
tramps  have  on  many  occasions  (especially 
Sundays)  made  their  ten  dollars  a  day. 
Those  who  tattoo  are  either  ex-sailors,  or 
men  who  have  spent  some  part  of  their 
lives  in  prisons.  Abuses  of  women  and 
criminal  assaults,  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  are  hardly  ever  committed  by  these 
vagrants.  It  is  the  uninitiated  vagrant 
who  offends  the  law  on  these  lines. 

Often  professional  criminals  assume 
the  garb  of  vagrants  to  shield  their  cog- 
nizances. This  has  been  proved  more 
than  once,  and  was  especially  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  criminal, 
"  Blinkey  Morgan,"  who  suffered  the  death 
penalty  a  few  years  ago.  The  evidence  in 
his  trial  often  centred  in  railway  cars,  and 
sometimes  amongst  tramps.  However,  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  for  the  tramp  that  he  is 
free  from  criminal  practices,  for  American 
law  makes  voluntary  vagrancy  a  crime, 
and  a  man  by  being  a  tramp  creates  a 
primd  facie  case  against  himself.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  note  further  how  he 
comes  in  contact  with  law. 

III. 

WHAT   IS    DONE   WITH   THE   TRAMP. 

The  punishment  at  present  for  volun- 
tary vagrancy  and  mendicity  is  entirely 
inadequate.  It  is  only  when  a  fellow  has 
committed  some  grave  offence  —  such  as 
resisting  an  officer  or  robbery  —  that  he 
receives  any  just  correction.  The  usual 
imprisonments  vary  from  ten  to  ninety 
days  in  county  gaols.  What  are  these 
gaols?  Certainly  not  the  most  miserable 
of  places,  for  in  October  and  November  it 
is  the  most  comfortable  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  tramp  to  be  housed  in  one  for  the 
winter.  Very  often  there  is  no  work  to  be 
done,  and  in  many  gaols  a  prisoner  is  only 
locked  in  his  cell  at  night ;  during  the  day 
he  roams  at  will  in  the  large  and  common 
hall.  When  this  freedom  is  permitted, 
and  his  three  meals  and  tobacco  are  fur- 
nished him,  he  will  desire  nothing  better. 
Of  course  gaol  discipline  differs  in  differ- 
ent States.  In  large  cities  prisoners  are 
compelled  to  work,  but  a  tramp  makes  it 
his  business  to  keep  away  from  such  in- 
stitutions, and  seldom  will  he  get  into 
them  unless  caught  when  intoxicated.  In 
fact,  he  always  looks  out  for  the  "  easiest 
prisons  "  when  hunting  for  a  winter's  nest, 
and  he  usually  finds  them  if  he  is  at  al) 
clever. 
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Sometimes  vagrants  commit  petty 
crimes  which  bring  them  to  the  work- 
houses. (Workhouses  are  in  reah'ty  pris- 
ons, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
English  institutions  of  the  same  name.) 
When  a  fellow  gets  in  here  he  does  some 
hard  work,  probably  as  much  as  in  a  pen- 
itentiary. But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  every  man  who  goes  to  this  place 
twenty  go  to  the  gaols,  so  that  it  is  not  the 
workhouse  which  deals  extensively  with 
trampdom.  Almost  every  good-sized  town 
in  the  United  States  has  what  is  called  a 
station-house.  Here  a  tramp  can  always 
get  a  night's  lodging  for  nothing. 

Besides  these  places,  almost  every 
county  has  a  poor  farm.  Tramps  can 
very  often  find  here  not  only  lodgings  but 
sometimes  supper  and  breakfast.  This  is 
given  without  any  demand  for  work  as 
payment.  All  these  arrangements  are 
really  only  aids  to  vagrancy,  for  they  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  it  floating,  tiding  it 
over  the  places  where  beggary  finds  its 
low-water  mark. 

Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  law  is  an- 
other pernicious  feature  in  the  treatment 
of  vagrancy.  Policemen,  and  even  jus- 
tices, very  often  simply  order  the  tramps 
out  of  a  town,  from  which  naturally  they 
wander  to  another.  For  instance,  six 
tramps  were  washing  their  faces  one  morn- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  a  good-sized  town 
in  Iowa.  Two  constables  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  told  the  fellows  that  they 
must  go  with  them  to  the  gaol.  The  men 
made  no  resistance,  and  were  soon  com- 
fortably seated  before  a  good  breakfast. 
Not  long  after  their  meal  was  finished  they 
were  taken  before  the  squire  and  charged 
truly  with  vagrancy.  The  squire  told 
them  to  leave  town  inside  of  two  hours, 
and  they  left.  The  tramps  got  out  of  this 
affair  a  good  meal,  the  sheriff  a  dollar  for 
each  tramp,  the  two  constables  fifty  cents 
apiece  for  each  arrested,  and  the  squire  a 
dollar  apiece.  Who  paid  the  bill?  The 
taxpayer.  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance by  any  means.  Because  of  this 
anaemic  state  of  government,  and  also  be- 
'  cause  justice  is  so  often  defeated,  the  peo- 
ple frequently  take  the  tramp  question  into 
'their  own  hands.  There  are  many  places 
'  where  a  tramp  dare  not  show  his  face.  If 
he  should  do  so  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  losing  his  life.  The  tramps  call  these 
muscular  attentions  to  their  cases  "tim- 
ber lessons,"  because  in  the  towns  hostile 
to  trampdom  the  people  drive  the  beg- 
gars away  with  clubs,  stout  sticks,  etc. 
In  many  instances  men  have  had  to  go  to 
hospitals  after  these  encounters. 


There  is  law  enough  to  take  the  place 
of  this  rowdyism  if  it  were  enforced,  and 
nothing  but  the  enforcement  of  it  will  cure 
voluntary  "tramping." 

As  yet  the  number  of  tramps  is  not  so 
large  as  to  affect  seriously  the  labor  mar- 
ket if  they  were  forced  into  that  class 
which  seeks  work.  There  are  hardly  over 
sixty  thousand  tramps.  Of  course  this 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  any  scientific 
data,  but  it  is  not  far  from  correct.  But 
even  this  is  appalling  enough  to  demand 
earnest  study,  and  practical  measures  of 
relief.  So  far  Americans  have  simply 
petted  and  fattened  the  tramps.  They 
have  tried  the  improved  lodging-house 
system  in  cities,  and  many  other  superfi- 
cial methods,  just  now,  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities,  Chicago,  they  are  trying 
the  "ticket  system"  —  distributing  labor 
tickets  amongst  citizens,  who  are  to  give 
them  to  all  seeking  aid. 

These  tickets  are  good  for  a  meal  at  the 
labor  shelter,  after  the  applicant  has 
earned  it.  This  has  been  tried  in  England 
and  failed  signally.  It  will  doubtless  prove 
ineffective  in  Chicago.  Wherever  law  has 
been  strictly  applied  it  has  secured  its 
ends.  In  the  South,  for  instance,  tramps 
know  scores  of  towns  in  which  they  can- 
not beg  a  living,  and  in  the  East  law  has 
also  achieved  much  success.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  and  universally  enforced, 
trampdom  as  an  organization  will  be  an- 
nihilated. 

An  idle,  homeless  class,  though  number- 
ing only  a  thousand  in  the  million  of  pop- 
ulation, is  a  rotting  sore  on  the  body 
politic.  It  drains  the  system  dangerously 
in  that  it  does  it  insensibly,  and  outward 
applications  have  no  remedial  effect  upon 
it.  It  exists  because  of  bad  order  within, 
and  there  must  the  cure  begin. 

JosiAH  Flynt. 


From  The  Month. 
SOME  RECENT  STUDIES  ON  THE   SOLAR 
SPECTRUM. 

Until  the  middle  of  this  century  the 
term  physical  astronomy,  as  distinguished 
from  observational  astronomy,  was  usually 
applied  to  those  investigations  by  the 
mathematicians  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  by  which  they  trium- 
phantly vindicated  the  truth  of  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation,  as  giving  the  only 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  then  came  to  be 
used  of  all  such  observations  and  deduc- 
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tions  therefrom,  as  depend  upon  or  are 
explainable  by  the  principles  of  chennistry 
and  physics.  And  now  this  latter  branch 
of  astronomy,  sometimes  called  the  new 
astronomy,  which  has  made  gigantic 
strides  since  the  invention  of  the  spectro- 
scope and  our  greater  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  light,  has  almost  entirely  usurped 
to  itself  the  title  of  physical  astronomy, 
leaving  to  the  older  science  the  name  of 
mathematical  astronomy.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  recent  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  but  one  line  of  research 
in  this  newer  science,  and  to  record  the 
successes  of  the  last  few  years.  We  have 
prefaced  and  interspersed  our  review  with 
such  remarks  as  are  deemed  necessary  for 
the  clearer  understanding  of  a  technical 
subject  by  those  whose  reading  has  mostly 
lain  in  other  directions. 

The  first  map  of  the  solar  spectrum 
which  could  pretend  to  give  a  picture  -^f 
the  chief  dark  lines,  or  images  of  the  t. 
of  the  spectroscope  '^used  by  the  absorp 
tion  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  was  drawn 
in  the  year  1814-15  by  the  celebrated 
Fraunhofer.  He  also  proved,  by  observ- 
ing the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars  and 
noting  their  discrepancies  from  the  solar 
spectrum,  that  these  dark  lines,  whatever 
might  be  their  true  explanation,  were  not 
solely  due  to  the  action  on  the  rays  of  the 
sun  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  he 
went  no  further.  In  1849,  Foucault,  while 
experimenting  with  the  spectrum  formed 
by  the  carbon  points  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
observed  the  coincidence  of  two  bright 
yellow  lines  due  to  the  metal  sodium,  with 
the  black  double  of  the  solar  spectrum 
called  D  by  Fraunhofer.  And  not  only 
this  ;  for  he  was  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  the  D  lines  when  the  spectrum  of  the 
glowing  vapors  was  superposed  upon 
them,  which,  instead  of  becoming  less 
dark,  as  would  have  been  naturally  ex- 
pected, were  seen  to  be  darker  than  usual. 
The  observation  of  this  seeming  anomaly 
was  a  second  great  step  in  advance.  The 
theoretical  explanation  of  this  appearance 
was  first  enunciated,  though  not  published, 
in  1852  by  Professor,  now  Sir  George, 
Stokes,  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the 
absorption  of  sound  waves  by  a  suitable 
medium.  If  the  explanation  was  correct, 
it  followed  that  the  spectroscope  had,  de- 
si  the  oft-quoted  dictum  of  Comte 
u\  d  barely  a  decade  before,  proved 
bey.  )ubt  the  existence  of  sodium  in 

the^a*  .  ''n  1859  2.  German  physicist, 
Ki^DJ  .off  by  name,  performed  in  his  lab- 
or '.jry   the    classical    experiment    of    re- 


versing the  sodium  or  D  lines  ;  reversing, 
that  is,  by  passing  the  continuous  spec- 
trum formed  by  the  carbon  points  through 
hot  sodium  vapors,  he  caused  the  D  lines 
to  be  alone  selected  in  the  process  of  fil- 
tration for  absorption,  and  to  appear  dark 
instead  of  bright  on  the  screen.  The  arc 
being  taken  to  represent  the  sun,  and  its 
continuous  spectrum  the  background  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  the  sodium  vapors 
would  stand  in  place  of  a  burning  atmo- 
sphere around  our  luminary,  and  hence  the 
lines  of  sodium,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
metal,  being  found  as  dark  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  vapors  of  that  metal  in  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere. This  one  experiment  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  branch 
of  astronomical  physics,  a  branch  which 
has  already  been  prolific  of  most  marvel- 
lous results,  and  which  is  full  of  promise 
of  greater  marvels  yet  to  come.  For  it  is 
wondt.xjl  that  stars  or  suns  so  immeasur- 
;  ably  distant,  that  the  light  travelling  from 
them  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  miles  a  second,  con- 
sumes in  some  cases  half  a  century  or 
more  to  reach  our  planet,  are  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  analyzed,  and  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  they  are  built  up,  cata- 
logued with  almost  as  great  an  ease  as  the 
chemist  tests  the  terrestrial  matters  in  his 
laboratory. 

Confining  our  attention,  however,  to  the 
solar  spectrum,  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
requisite,  before  we  can  hope  to  unravel 
any  of  its  hidden  teachings,  is  that  we 
should  possess  as  perfect  a  map  as  pos- 
sible of  all  its  multitude  of  lines.  Kirch- 
hoff  was  not  slow  to  perceive  this  necessity, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bunsen  he  com- 
menced and  nearly  finished  a  beautiful 
map  of  the  solar  spectrum.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1861,  having  been  completed  by 
the  labors  of  Hofmann.  The  spectro- 
scope employed  consisted  of  four  prisms 
of  flint  glass,  and  the  patient  toil  required 
for  the  drawing  of  such  a  map  must  have 
been  enormous,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  since  the  instrument  was 
without  the  modern  refinement  of  an  auto- 
matic action,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
each  prism  in  the  best  position  for  view- 
ing the  spectrum  for  each  portion  of  its 
length  by  hand  alone.  Kirchhoff  affixed  a 
scale  to  his  map  giving  the  distance  of  the 
lines  one  from  another  as  measured  by  his 
micrometer,  and  he  also  subjoined  the 
approximate  positions  of  a  great  number 
of  the  bright  lines  observed  in  the  spectra 
of  the  terrestrial  elements.  Many  re- 
markalle  lines  are  still  known  by  Kirch- 
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hoft's  numbers,  among  them  being  the 
ray  1,474  ^^  ^^^^  green,  the  chief  bright 
line  given  by  the  solar  corona  during  a 
total  eclipse.  But  there  is  one  great  draw- 
back common  to  every  map  of  the  spec- 
trum constructed  by  means  of  a  prismatic 
spectroscope,  and  that  is,  that  it  only  per- 
fectly represents  the  spectrum  as  pro- 
duced by  an  identical  set  of  prisms.  The 
colors  always  succeed  one  another  in  the 
same  order,  but  the  spaces  they  occupy  in 
the  total  length  of  the  spectrum,  as  also 
the  dispersion  itself,  alters  with  the  re- 
fractive angle  of  the  prism,  with  the  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  made,  and,  unless  the 
prisms  be  placed  in  the  standard  position 
of  minimum  deviation  of  the  rays,  with 
the  angle  made  by  the  incident  ray  with 
the  first  face  of  the  prism.  Again,  since 
the  resolving  power  of  a  spectroscope  of 
prisms  varies  inversely  as  the  third  power 
of  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  and  the 
wave-length  of  a  violet  ray  is  aboqt  one 
half  of  that  of  a  red  ray,  it  follows'tnat  wi'h 
such  instruments  the  extent  given  to  the' 
violet  will  be  about  eight  times  greateii 
than  that  given  to  the  red. 

It  would  obviously  be  of  great  advan- 
tage if  spectroscopes  could  be  so  con- 
structed that  this  irrationality  of  disper- 
sion, as  it  is  termed,  could  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  same  or  a  proportional  scale  could 
be  always  applied  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances between  the  lines,  whatever  be  the 
dispersion  produced.  This  end  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  a  diffraction  grating  to  form 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  by  employing  a 
scale  of  wave-lengths.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  and  will  serve  to  the  elucidation 
of  what  is  to  follow,  if  a  few  words  be 
here  devoted  to  the  instrument  and  to  the 
scale. 

As  is  well  known,  light  is  propagated  by 
waves  set  up  by  the  molecular  vibrations 
of  the  luminous  source  in  the  all-pervading 
ether.  There  are  also  two  kinds  of  bend- 
ing of  the  rays  or  lines  of  propagation  of 
the  wave-motion.  The  one  termed  refrac- 
tion takes  place  when  the  wave-front 
passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  and 
this  is  made  use  of  in  the  production  of 
the  spectrum  by  means  of  prisms.  The 
other  bending,  termed  diffraction,  ensues 
when  the  main  wave-front  meets  with  an 
obstacle,  such  as  a  screen.  In  this  case 
some  of  the  rays  bend  round  the  obstacle, 
forming  what  it  has  been  proposed  to  call 
a  derived  vi2.vQ-iron\.,  and  without  entering 
into  the  reasons  why  a  spectrum  should  be 
formed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  if 
the  source  of  light  be  white,  a  series  of 
spectra  will  under  ordinary  circumstances 


be  seen.  Our  readers  may,  if  they  be  so 
minded,  very  easily  verify  this  fact  for 
themselves  by  a  simple  experiment.  Tak- 
ing a  sheet  of  thick  note-paper,  cut  in  it  a 
slit  about  two  inches  in  length  and  one 
thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
In  a  second  piece  of  paper  one  clean 
stroke  of  a  penknife  will  cut  a  second  slit 
requisite  for  our  purpose.  This  latter  we 
shall  refer  to  as  the  eye-slit,  and  to  the 
former  as  the  light-slit.  Placing  the  light- 
slit  in  front  of  a  gas  flame,  and  looking  at 
it  through  the  eye-slit,  after  adjusting  the 
distance  between  them  so  as  to  suit  one's 
vision,  a  bright  line  of  light  will  be  seen, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  to  right  and  left,  a 
series  of  thin  colored  spectra  separated  by 
dark  spaces.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
violet  ends  of  these  spectra  are  turned 
towards  the  light-slit.  If  the  eye-slit  or 
diffraction  slit  be  extremely  fine,  the  spec- 
tra are  too  feeble  to  be  seen.  Two  very 
fine  slits,  however,  equal  and  parallel  \.o 
-■  e  another,  provided  they  be  sufficiently 
lOse,  will  (fouble  the  brightness  of  the 
'fejiectral  bands.  H'  ..ow  a  piece  of  glass 
be  taken,  and  by  means  of  a  dividing  en- 
gine that  is  furnished  with  a  very  accurate 
micrometer  screw,  a  number  of  fine  par- 
allel lines  be  ruled  upon  it  extremely  close 
together,  the  result  will  be  a  diffraction 
grating  giving  the  colored  bands  of  a 
beautiful  bright  color,  the  brilliancy  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  lines  ruled  to 
the  inch,  and  the  dispersion  on  the  prod- 
uct formed  by  multiplying  the  order  of  the 
spectrum  observed  and  the  total  number 
of  lines  ruled,  and  divided  by  the  widtli  of 
the  diffracted  beam. 

The  earliest  gratings  of  this  sort  were 
thus  ruled  by  Norbert  and  Rutherfurd. 
Professor  Rowland  of  Baltimore  has  by 
-means  of  a  magnificently  even  screw  pro- 
duced wonderfully  fine  gratings,  some 
with  28,876  lines  to  the  inch.  They  are 
ruled  not  on  glass,  but  on  polished  specu- 
lum metal,  and  the  spectra  are  produced 
by  reflection  from  the  minutely  thin  bright 
spaces  between  the  lines,  which  correspond 
therefore  to  the  eye-sljt  in  our  experiment 
with  the  two  sheets  of  note-paper.  The 
light  is  in  this  case  diffracted  as  if  the 
light-slit  were  at  its  virtual  image  behind 
the  grating.  Gratings  of  14,438  lines  to 
the  inch  are  not  uncommon,  such  a  one 
of  very  perfect  make  forming  part  of  the 
large  spectrometer  at  Stonyhurst,'tbe;last 
instrument  which  the  late  Father  ?  '  fry 
acquired  for  the  observatory.  I^.r^-.rng 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Profei  '  Row- 
land has  accomplished  the  feat  *!  "ling 
as  many  as  forty-three  thousand  1../     to 
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the  inch.  In  all  the  spectra  produc^^  ^ 
by  the  gratings,  any  two  lines  are  distant 
from  one  another  by  an  interval  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  light  correspond- 
ing to  the  lines.  On  this  account  the  same 
standard  scale  of  wave-lengths  can  always 
be  used  with  maps  constructed  by  the  aid 
of  these  instruments.  Practically,  then, 
all  that  is  required  is  to  determine  the  ab- 
solute wave-length  of  any  one  line,  and 
the  absolute  wave-lengths  of  all  the  others 
can  be  obtained  relatively  to  this  line.  Of 
the  extreme  red  there  are  36,920  wave- 
lengths in  one  inch,  and  64,630  of  the  ex- 
treme violet,  so  that  we  cannot  quite  see 
an  octave.  But  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
the  wave-lengths  of  light  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  unit  called  a  tenth-metre,  one 
tenth-metre  being  the  one  ten-thousand- 
millionth  part  of  a  metre,  and  one  metre 
being  a  little  over  thirty-nine  inches. 
With  good  spectroscopes  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  lines  differing  by  as  small  an 
amount  as  the  one-tenth  of  a  tenth-metre. 
Taking  the  line  Dg  as  a  standard,  M.  Louis 
Bell  has  by  a  most  thorough  investigation 
determined  its  wave-length  as  5,890'i88 
of  our  units.  Basing  his  observations  on 
this  value  of  Dgi  Professor  Rowland  has 
published  a  list  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
standard  wave-lengths  of  lines. 

The  celebrated  Angstrom  was  the  first 
to  draw  a  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  as 
produced  by  a  grating  spectroscope,  and 
with  a  scale  of  wave-lengths,  his  stand- 
ard being  the  mean  of  the  pair  of  lines 
at  Fraunhofer's  E  line.  It  appeared  in 
1868.  A  catalogue  of  wave-lengths  was 
drawn  up  in  the  memoir  which  accompa- 
nied the  plates,  and  this  map  and  catalogue 
have  been  used  as  the  standards  by  spec- 
troscopists  up  to  the  present  day.  They 
are,  however,  surpassed  in  accuracy  by 
the  recent  determination  of  wave-lengths 
at  Baltimore  and  at  Potsdam,  so  that  they 
will  without  doubt  be  supplanted  in  the 
near  future. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  map- 
ping the  solar  spectrum  in  general,  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  review  of  some  recent 
work  in  this  direction.  The  name  of  the 
late  M.  Thollon  is  one  that  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  those  of  modern 
solar  observers.  About  ten  years  ago  this 
eminent  astronomer  commenced  a  map  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  which,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  introduction  to  the  accompanying 
catalogue  which  gives  the  places  and  in- 
tensities of  the  lines,  was  intended  by  its 
author  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  standard 
furnishing    to    the   spectroscopist 


work, 


similar  data  for  his  researches,  as  are  pro- 
vided for  the  celestial  cartographer  by 
such  charts  as  those  of  Argelander.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  science  the 
hand  of  death  removed  him  before  the 
completion  of  his  self-imposed  task.  Yet 
not  before  he  had  by  the  labors  of  seven 
years  succeeded  in  mapping  the  lines, 
from  A  in  the  extreme  red  through  the 
orange  to  b  in  the  green.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  the  charts  by  steel  engraving  by 
M.  Legros,  aided  by  M.  Perrotin,  the 
director  of  the  Nice  Observatory,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  extol  too  highly, 
has  occupied  another  three  years.  They 
finally  appeared  last  year  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  "Annals  of  the  Nice  Observa- 
tory." M.  Bischoffseim  most  generously, 
as  is  his  wont,  furnished  the  necessary 
funds  for  their  engraving  and  publication, 
and  copies  have  been  gratuitously  distrib- 
uted among  observatories  and  private 
astronomers.  M.  Thollon's  spectroscope 
consisted  of  prisms  filled  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  giving  a  brilliant  spectrum,  the 
finest  definition,  and  a  great  dispersion, 
equal  in  these  latter  respects,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Rutherfurd  himself,  to  any 
of  the  spectra  given  by  his  gratings.  In 
order  to  secure  an  even  temperature  in 
the  spectroscope,  so  as  to  avoid  a  change 
in  the  refractive  index  of  the  prisms,  and 
hence  want  of  uniformity  in  the  scale  read- 
ings, a  circulation  of  water  was  maintained 
within  the  table  on  which  the  instrument 
rested,  and  also  in  the  hollow  sides  of  a 
metal  case  which  was  let  down  from  the 
roof  to  cover  it.  A  heliostat  threw  a  beam 
of  sunlight  on  to  the  slit  of  the  collimator 
which  passed  through  one  side  of  the  box, 
the  telescope  being  similarly  fitted  into 
another  side. 

The  atlas  he  drew  is  divided  into  thirty- 
three  maps,  each  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  shows  about  thirty-two  hundred  lines. 
Each  map  is  divided  into  four  strips,  so 
as  practically  to  quadruple  the  atlas. 
These  show  the  solar  spectrum  under  four 
different  conditions ;  first,  as  obtained 
from  the  sun  at  an  altitude  of  10°,  the  air 
being  fairly  dry,  secondly,  with  the  sun  30** 
above  the  horizon,  the  aqueous  vapor  being 
in  abundance,  thirdly,  with  the  sun  at  the 
same  altitude,  but  the  air  being  very  dry, 
and  lastly  with  our  atmosphere  hypothet- 
ically  removed,  and  therefore  only  lines 
of  purely  solar  origin  remaining.  The 
lines  in  each  strip  are  drawn  most  accu- 
rately, with  their  proper  shading  and  thick- 
ness. Any  one  who  has  ever  even  casually 
studied  the  solar  spectrum,  can  form  some 
estimation  of  the  painstaking  and  contin- 
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uous  toil  necessary  for  such  a  task.  Those 
only  who  have  tried  to  delineate  a  small 
portion  of  the  spectrum  can  fully  realize 
what  a  demand  the  drawing  of  such  maps 
makes  on  the  care  and  patience  of  the 
observer.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  picture  with  the  original  to  see  how 
perfectly  M.  Thollon  has  succeeded.  The 
great  utility  of  the  map  consists  in  its 
bringing  together  in  parallel  strips  the 
solar  spectrum  as  seen  under  various  at- 
mospheric conditions.  It  is  thus  possible 
by  a  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  the 
same  lines  in  the  different  strips  to  elimi- 
nate those  caused  by  our  atmosphere.  For 
a  true  solar  line  will  remain  always  of  the 
same  intensity,  the  atmospheric  line  mean- 
while varying  with  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  air.  It  would  appear  that  of  the 
thirty-two  hundred  lines  mapped  by  Thol- 
lon, 2,090  are  purely  solar,  866  are  telluric 
or  air  lines,  and  246  are  traceable  to  the 
combined  action  of  both  the  terrestrial  and 
solar  atmospheres.  But  as  a  standard  the 
map  has  already  been  superseded  by  re- 
cent photographic  studies,  for  it  labors 
under  the  defect  already  noticed  as  inher- 
ent in  all  maps  constructed  by  means  of 
prismatic  spectroscopes,  of  not  furnishing 
a  normal  scale.  It  is  none  the  less  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work,  and  beyond  all 
praise.  Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  im- 
agine that  more  perfect  or  more  delicate 
drawings  could  be  produced,  and  it  marks 
the  highest  level  yet  reached  by  means  of 
the  pencil.  It  only  remains  to  add  that 
M.  Trdpied,  the  colleague  of  M.  Thollon, 
has  undertaken  to  complete  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  work. 

As  early  as  1843,  J.  W.  Draper,  apply- 
ing the  but  recent  invention  of  Daguerre, 
obtained  a  plate  by  this  process  of  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum.  In 
1874  again,  Rutherfurd,  working  with  a 
prismatic  spectroscope,  was  able  to  pub- 
lish a  fine  photograph  of  the  blue  and  violet 
ends  of  the  spectrum.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  the  standard  map  of  the  ultra- 
violet unseen  region  of  the  spectrum,  the 
fruit  of  the  labors  of  Cornu.  But  the  re- 
cent progress  in  photographic  science,  and 
more  especially  the  invention  of  the  dry- 
plate  process,  which  is  both  cleanly  and 
easy  to  manipulate,  while  capable  of  al- 
most any  extent  of  sensitiveness,  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  astronomical 
physicist  a  most  potent  instrument  of  re- 
search when  brought  to  the  aid  of  either 
telescope  or  spectroscope.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  nebula  in  Orion  obtained  on 
a  dry  plate  in  1880  by  H.  Draper  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  triumphs  in  this  kind 
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o.     ork,  and  already  celestial  photography 
has  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  heav- 
ens to  an  extent  which  could  not  have  been 
dreamed   of   by   the  astronomers  of  the 
middle  of  the  century.     Nor  has  the  solar 
spectroscopist  been  backward  in  availing 
himself  of  this  powerful  aid  to  unravelling 
the  secrets  of  the   solar  spectrum.     The 
same  year  that  Draper  photographed  the 
nebula   in  Orion,  Professor   Rowland,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  invented  a 
plan,    by   which    it    became    possible    to 
vastly  increase  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
the  cutting  of  micrometer  screws.     Pos- 
sessing a  perfect   screw,  he   commenced 
to  rule  correspondingly  perfect  gratings, 
without  any  periodic  error  in  the  ruling 
above  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.    The  spectra  produced  by  Rowland's 
gratings   are    therefore    particularly  free 
from  the   obnoxious  false   images  of  the 
principal  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  termed 
"  ghosts."    These  are  caused  by  a  periodic 
inequality  in  the  spaces  contained  between 
the  parallel  scratches  of  the  diamond  point 
on  the  speculum  metal.     For  instance,  let 
us  suppose  one   turn  of  the  micrometer 
head  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ruling  of  one 
thousand  lines,  should  any  unequal  spaces 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  revolution,  they 
would  occur  relatively  in  the  same  places 
in  every  revolution.     These  periodic,  un- 
equal spaces  gave  their  own  fainter  spec- 
tra, which  naturally  were  more  evident  in 
the   principal   lines,  and   so    caused   the 
ghosts    already   mentioned.     Good   grat- 
ings, as  now  ruled,  such  as  the  one  pos- 
sessed by  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory,  are 
quite  free  from  this  fault.     This  advance 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  ruling  of  gratings 
Rowland  followed  up   the   next  year  by 
conceiving  the  brilliant  idea  of  ruling  the 
gratings  on  a  spherical  surface  of  specu- 
lum- metal,  instead  of  on  flats  as  had  hith- 
erto  been   done.     By   this    means    it    is 
possible  to  dispense  with  all  the  adjuncts 
of  an   ordinary   spectroscope    except  the 
slit,  the  grating,  and  the  eye-piece,  in  the 
place  of  which  last  a  camera  may  be  sub- 
stituted.    Such   a    spectroscope    is    sim- 
plicity itself,  there   being  no  need   of  a 
collimating  lens   to  render  the  divergent 
pencil  of  light  from  the  slit  parallel  before 
reaching  the  grating,  nor  yet  of  any  tele- 
scope to  focus  the  rays. 

With  a  grating  perfectly  ruled  on  a 
spherical  surface  6  feet  in  diameter  and 
21^  feet  radius,  the  professor  undertook 
to  photograph  the  solar  spectrum.  His 
map  was  published  in  1886,  followed  in 
1889  by  a  second  more  perfect  edition. 
This  second  edition  extends  from  wave- 
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length  3,000  far  down  in  the  violet,  to 
wave-lenjjth  6,950  beyond  B  in  the  red. 
Kirchhoff's  coronal  line  1,474,  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  coincident  with  an 
iron  line,  was  clearly  separated  into  two 
lines,  as  was  also  b*,  which  used  to  be 
attributed  to  both  magnesium  and  iron. 
The  E  line  was  also  first  resolved. 

But  the  most  successful  photographer 
of  the  solar  spectrum  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared is  undoubtedly  Mr.  George  Higgs, 
of  Liverpool.  It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  examine  this  gentleman's  apparatus, 
processes,  and  original  plates  under  his 
own  guidance,  and  we  propose  to  briefly 
describe  some  few  of  his  methods  and  re- 
sults. And  first  of  all  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  except  the  concave 
grating  and  the  screw  of  the  engine  for 
ruling  scales,  every  piece  of  apparatus 
used  by  this  astronomer  has  been  made 
by  himself,  and  is  remarkable  alike  for 
simplicity  and  the  ingenuity  displayed. 
Even  the  RhumkorfE  coil  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing the  spectra  of  terrestrial  substances 
for  comparison  with  the  solar  lines  is  of 
his  own  constructing.  This  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  before  the  British 
Association  at  its  Manchester  meeting,  is 
of  such  perfect  insulation,  and  such  com- 
plete economy  of  insulation  and  just  pro- 
portion of  parts,  that  with  one  quart 
bichromate  of  potash  cell  it  gives  a  spark 
of  ten  and  a  quarter  inches.  And  yet  only 
fifteen  miles  of  wire  have  been  wound 
upon  it.* 

Mr.  Higgs  first  began  work  on  the  solar 
spectrum  with  a  prismatic  spectroscope, 
with  which  he  produced  a  very  beautiful 
photographic  map.  He  then  acquired  a 
grating,  one  of  Rowland's  spherical  in- 
struments ruled  with  14,438  lines  to  the 
inch,  having  a  diameter  of  four  inches 
and  a  radius  of  curvature  of  ten  feet  two 
inches.  Now  the  purity  of  a  spectrum  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  width  of  the 
slit.  F'rom  this  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
jaws  of  the  slit,  the  light-slit  of  our  simple 
experiment,  are  perfectly  sharply  cut  and 
exactly  parallel,  it  becomes  possible  to 
make  it  excessively  narrow,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  illumination  be  sufficient. 
It  would  appear  that  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Higgs'  success  is  attributable  to  the  fine 

*  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  instrument  had  not 
been  employed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  bat- 
tery had  so  deteriorated  that  it  would  ordinarily  have 
been  rejected  as  unfit  for  use.  Yet  it  gave  a  spark 
which  leapt  across  the  terminals  at  a  distance  of  seven 
inches,  and  when  the  zinc  and  carbon  were  lifted  out  of 
the  solution  and  put  into  clean  water,  it  gave  a  con- 
tinuous spark  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  Electricians 
will  ajjpreciate  ;he  accuracy  of  workmanship  required 
'  to  attain  such  a  result. 


steel-jawed  slit  which  he  has  made  for  his 
spectroscope.     The  grating  is  mounted  at 
one  end  of  the  diameter  of  a  circular  table, 
equal  to  the  radius  of    curvature  of  the 
grating,  and  the  eye-piece   or  camera  is 
placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  di- 
ameter.    The  slit   also   slides   along   the 
circumference  of  the  table,  and  is  placed 
in  different  positions  with  regard  to  the 
grating  and  camera,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  spectrum   which    is  to    be    photo- 
graphed.    The   circumference   is  divided 
into  parts  by  means  of  a  scale  encircling 
it,  which  is  also  supplied    with   movable 
verniers.     These    scales    again   are    Mr. 
Higgs'  handiwork,  and  the  perfection  of 
adjustment  attainable  by  their  aid  in  his 
instrument   is   another   source  of  its  fine 
performance.     The  light  is  conducted  to 
the  slit  by  a  heliostat,  this  too  made,  with 
its  silvered  mirror,  by  the  observer.     In 
photographing    the    solar   spectrum,   the 
actinic  action  at  the  two  ends  of  the  plate 
varies  immensely,  being  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  fifty  times  greater  at  one  end  than 
at   the   other.     The  plate  must  therefore 
be    exposed    at   different   portions   of  its 
length  for  different  times,  otherwise  while 
one  end  of   the  plate  would  be  over-ex- 
posed, the  other  would  have  failed  to  have 
registered  any  line  at  all.     This  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  Mr.  Higgs  by  means  of  a 
set  of  shutters  placed  inside  the  camera, 
and  worked  by  clockwork,  and  so  arranged 
that  the    proper  relative  exposure  is  se- 
cured for  every  portion  of  the  sensitive 
film. 

It  might  perhaps  be  imagined  by  such 
as  are  unacquainted  with  the  action  of 
light  upon  photographic  films,  that  after 
all  this  care  in  adjustment,  nothing  further 
was  required  but  the  exposure  of  the 
plate  for  the  proper  time  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  picture.  But  not  so;  for  first  the 
actinic  action  of  light  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  blue  and  violet  regions  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  secondly,  although  in  spectra 
produced  by  means  of  gratings,  the  first 
spectrum  on  each  side  of  the  white  image 
of  the  slit,  called  the  spectra  of  the  first 
order,  are  separated  from  those  of  the  sec- 
ond order,  yet  the  second,  third,  and  higher 
orders  overlap.  Hence,  should  it  be  re- 
quired, for  instance,  to  use  the  greater 
dispersion  of  the  red  of  the  second  order, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  block  out  the  vio- 
let of  the  third  order.  The  suppression 
of  the  obnoxious  rays  is  effected  by  the 
absorbing  action  on  light  of  suitable  solu- 
tions, which  are  contained  in  glass  cells 
and  placed  before  the  slit.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  rendering   the   plates  themselves 
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sensitive  to  the  lower  wave-lengths  of 
light  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  several  eminent 
photographers.  One  method  devised  by 
Captain  Abney  was  the  preparation  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  plates,  with  the  salt  in 
a  different  molecular  condition  from  that 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  found,  so  that  it 
looked  blue  by  transmitted  light.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  directly  photo- 
graph the  dark  heat  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  Others,  again,  as  Vogel  and 
McClean,  have  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner,  and  have  sensitized  the  plates  for 
radiations  above  the  blue  by  staining  them 
with  various  dyes.  Higgs,  too,  has  been 
most  successful  in  this  field,  and  has  but 
recently  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety a  paper  in  which  he  announces  the 
discovery,  that  plates  stained  with  the 
bisulphite  compounds  of  alizarin-blue  or  of 
ccerulin,  while  sensitive  to  the  red  and 
ultra-red  rays  between  the  wave-lengths 
6,200  and  8,000,  do  not,  like  cyanin  plates, 
lose  the  power  of  retaining  the  impression 
of  the  rays  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spectrum.  With  such  plates  he  has  been 
enabled  to  extend  the  range  of  his  photo- 
graphs to  Z  in  the  ultra-red,  while  his 
photograph  of  A  exhibited  at  the  British 
Association  Meeting  at  Leeds,  and  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  shows  the 
lines  of  this  beautiful  group  as  they  have 
never  been  seen  before. 

When  the  negative  has  been  secured,  it 
is  enlarged  four  times,  evenness  of  back- 
ground and  sharpness  of  detail  being  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  and 
by  other  ingenious  arrangements  which 
need  not  be  described  here.  The  prints 
which  are  the  finished  results,  have  the 
fineness  of  steel  engravings.  Moreover, 
by  a  very  clever  device,  Mr.  Higgs  photo- 
graphs a  scale  of  wave-lengths  on  his  map, 
a  boon  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
working  spectroscopist.  More  than  this, 
by  photographing  the  unknown  coinci- 
dently  with  the  known  regions  on  the  same 
plate,  and  placing  the  scale  between  them, 
provided  only  the  two  slips  are  of  different 
orders,  a  very  simple  relation  enables  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  unknown  lines  to  be 
determined.  He  has  even  an  original 
method  for  securing  a  certain  knowledge 
that  the  temperature  of  the  scale  has  not 
altered  during  the  time  of  its  being  ruled 
by  the  dividing-engine.  Finally,  it  is  his 
intention  to  publish  in  the  near  future  a 
map  of  the  whole  spectrum  from  wave- 
length 2,990  in  the  ultra-violet  to  wave- 
length 8,500  in  the  ultra-red,  with  special 
studies  on  interesting  regions. 


When  we  look  at  some  of  the  best  maps 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  so  crowded  with 
lines  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  parts 
to  place  a  needle-point  on  the  pictures 
without  alighting  on  a  line,  the  questions 
naturally  arise  as  to  what  substances  these 
innumerable  lines  belong  to,  and  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  identifying  the 
relations  between  the  solar  spectrum  and 
the  laboratory  spectra  of  the  elements. 
We  intend  briefly  to  record  some  few  of 
the  more  recent  investigations.  A  most 
necessary  preliminary  step  in  solar  spec- 
troscopy is  the  discrimination  of  the  lines 
of  purely  solar  origin  from  those  which 
are  due  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  Thollon's 
map  for  this  research,  as  by  a  comparison 
of  the  intensity  and  thickness  of  the  lines 
in  the  four  strips,  it  is  possible  to  detect 
those  which  vary  concomitantly  with  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  and 
with  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. One  of  the  finest  groups  of 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  occurs  in  the 
red  at  Fraunhofer's  B.  Some  of  Mr. 
Higgs'  photographs  bring  out  the  rythmi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  lines  in  this  group 
most  beautifully.  But  it  had  by  Egoroff 
and  Janssen  been  identified  as  most  prob- 
ably not  due  to  the  sun,  but  to  the  dry 
oxygen  contained  in  our  atmosphere.  The 
latter  astronomer,  who  bears  a  distin- 
guished name  in  solar  physics,  has  lately 
completed  a  series  of  observations  re- 
markable alike  for  their  intrinsic  value,  as 
also  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  carried  out.  Arguing  that  if 
these  lines  are  really  due  to  our  atmo- 
sphere, their  intensity  should  diminish  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  height  from  which 
they  are  viewed,  and  in  the  impossibility 
of  getting  rid  of  our  atmosphere  alto- 
gether, this  intrepid  observer,  whom  noth- 
ing daunts  —  for  had  he  not  already  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  Prussians  who 
were  besieging  Paris,  and  passed  out  in  a 
balloon  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  1870  — 
would  now  have  himself  carried  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  to  note  the 
effect  on  the  suspected  oxygen  lines.  In 
accordance  with  his  plan  he  ascended  to 
the  Grands  Mulcts  in  1888,  and  last  year 
was  borne  in  a  litter  by  a  small  army  of 
guides  to  the  very  summit  of  Mount  Blanc. 
The  result  was  a  complete  verification  of 
his  earlier  observations,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  most  probably  oxygen,  at 
least  in  the  state  in  which  we  know  it  here, 
does  not  exist  in  the  solar  envelopes.  He 
has  likewise   experimented  from   his  ob- 
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servatory  at  Meudon  on  an  oxygenless 
light  set  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  the  atntiospheric  strata  traversed 
by  the  rays  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  supposed  homo- 
geneous. The  oxygen  lines  in  this  case 
appeared  exactly  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  thus  adding  another  link 
to  the  chain  of  proof  of  their  terrestrial 
origin. 

With  regard  to  other  lines  due  to  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  Dr.  L.  Becker,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Observatory,  has  quite 
recently  published  the  results  of  long  and 
laborious  observations  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum at  low  and  medium  altitudes.  The 
spectrum  drawn  extends  from  wave-length 
6,024  to  F.  in  the  blue-green.  In  this  range 
of  the  spectrum,  3,637  lines  are  identified 
as  due  to  the  sun,  and  928  as  air  lines. 
For  the  purposes  of  such  an  investigation, 
the  photographs  of  Mr.  Higgs  will,  when 
published,  be  extremely  valuable.  For 
they  have  been  taken  with  the  sun  at  vari- 
ous altitudes,  and  under  different  condi- 
tions of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere. 
One  plate  in  particular  showing  D  and 
the  lines  constituting  the  rain-bands,  when 
the  sun  was  only  just  its  own  diameter 
above  the  horizon,  is  a  superb  production. 
Again,  in  several  cases  the  enlarged  pho- 
tographs show  metallic  lines  and  air  lines 
so  close  together  that  no  spectroscope  ex- 
cept those  of  the  very  greatest  resolving 
power  could  separate  them.  Such  results 
may  not  improbably  have  an  effect  upon 
theories  which  are  founded  upon  the  be- 
havior of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  sun-spots. 
In  passing  too  we  may  remark  that  of 
some  other  lines,  which  it  is  considered  a 
feat  to  have  split,  the  photographs  of  this 
observer  divide  not  only  the  coronal  line, 
but  also  the  E  line  and  one  twice  as  close 
at  5,264*4.  The  head  of  the  B  group  too 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  three  lines, 
while  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  lines  are 
registered  between  the  D's,  and  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  between  H 
andK. 

Nor  in  the  mean  time  have  Professor 
Rowland  and  his  assistants  been  idle,  but 
they  have  brought  the  powerful  apparatus 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  bear 
upon  the  photographing  of  the  Idnes  in  the 
metallic  spectra  coincidently  with  the  solar 
spectrum.  Kirchhoff's  list  of  metals  in  the 
sun,  deduced  from  his  observations  taken 
about  twent3'-five  years  ago,  consisted  of 
sodium,  iron,  calcium  magnesium,  nickel, 
barium,  copper,  and  zinc.  To  these 
Angstrom  and  ThaMn  added  chromium, 
cobalt,   hydrogen,    manganese,    and   tita- 


nium ;  while  Lockyer,  later  still,  by  an 
ingenious  method  of  laboratory  work, 
brought  the  total  up  to  twenty-three.  He 
detected  aluminium,  strontium,  lead,  cad- 
mium, cerium,  uranium,  potassium,  vena- 
dium,  palladium,  and  molybdenum.  Of 
these  coincidences  with  the  dark  solar 
lines,  about  six  hundred  were  attributed 
to  iron  alone.  And  now  the  latest  list, 
quite  recently  issued  by  Professor  Row- 
land from  photographs  taken  between  the 
ultra-violet  and  the  D  lines,  gives  the  total 
number  of  terrestrial  elements  certainly 
present  in  the  sun  as  thirty-six,  while 
eight  more  are  doubtful.  In  this  latter 
category  is  uranium  formerly  admitted  as 
present  by  Lockyer.  Rowland's  most  im- 
portant addition  is  carbon,  the  others  being 
silicon,  scandium,  yttrium,  zirconium,  lan- 
thanum, niobium,  neodymium,  glucinum, 
germanium,  rhodium,  silver,  tin,  and  er- 
bium. But  the  solar  photosphere  contains 
no  gold,  nor  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
boron,  nitrogen,  caesium,  indium,  mercury, 
phosphorous,  rubidium,  selenium,  sulphur, 
thallium,  nor  praseodymium  ;  while  irid- 
ium, osmium,  platinum,  ruthenium,  tanta- 
lum, thorium,  and  tungsten,  are,  together 
with  uranium  referred  to  before,  recorded 
as  doubtful.  These  lists  have  been  ar- 
ranged both  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  metallic  lines  in  the  sun,  and  according 
to  their  number.  In  the  latter  series  iron 
occupies  the  first  place  with  two  thou« 
sand  and  nine  lines,  nickel  comes  next, 
and  two  hundred  coincidences  are  due  to 
carbon. 

In    concluding    this    necessarily    brief 
summary  of  some    recent    spectroscopic 
studies  in  but  one  branch  of  modern  as- 
tronomical  physics,  we    may  be   allowed 
to  again  direct  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
importance  of  the  aid  to  research  which 
the  observer  has  acquired  in  the  spectro- 
scope and  the  photographic  camera.     Al- 
ready we  know  that  the  materials  of  which 
our  sun  is  constituted  are  the  same  as  we 
find  here  upon  earth.     But  our  sun  is  but 
one  out  of  millions  which  glitter  as  stars 
in  the  heavenly  firmament.     It  is  a  truly 
wonderful  thing  that  a  piece  of  glass  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  prism,  and  a  plate  of 
glass  covered  with  a  gelatine  film,  should 
be  so  arranged  in  position  behind  another 
piece  of  glass  fashioned  into  the  shape  of 
a  lens   that  these   immeasurably  distant 
stars  should  be   compelled   to  tell   us  of 
what  they  are  made.     But  wonderful  as  it 
seems,  the  mind  of  man  has  been  able  to 
effect  so  much,  and  has  thus  obtained  a 
deeper  insight  into   the   marvellous  har- 
mony and  unity  which  reigns  in  the  starry 
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skies.  With  this  insight  ought  to  come 
deeper  reverence,  and  our  spirit  should  be 
that  of  the  pious  Kepler,  who  was  wont  to 
cry  out  as  he  contemplated  the  heavens : 
"  O  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee." 

A.   L.   CORTIE. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  DUTCHMAN  AT  HOME. 

Alfieri  once  said  :  ''  I  have  uniformly 
wished  to  fix  my  residence  only  in  En- 
gland or  Italy,  because  in  the  former  art 
has  everywhere  subjugated  and  changed 
nature,  and  because  in  the  latter  nature 
always  appears  predominant  and  in  its 
pristine  force  and  vigor."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  by  no  means  really  so  com- 
pletely under  the  sway  of  art  here  in 
England;  but  Alfieri's  opinion  may  be 
quoted  because  of  its  kindred  application 
to  Holland.  Even  the  Dutch  have  not 
wholly  succeeded  in  getting  the  whip-hand 
over  nature  in  that  hard,  bleak  land  of 
theirs  ;  yet  they  deserve  whatever  of  com- 
pliment may  lie  in  Alfieri's  words  far  more 
than  we  do. 

One  day  while  skating  in  the  province  of 
Drenthe,  between  Groningen  and  Assen, 
the  fiat,  heathy  landscape  which  had 
stretched  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
canal  began  to  change.  Instead  of  the 
sterile  and  uninteresting  waste,  there  were 
plantations  of  fir,  hearty  young  birch-trees, 
and  signs  of  garden  vegetation.  I  skated 
on,  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  dis- 
covered a  delightful  country-house  embed- 
ded in  these  dark-green  little  woods.  A 
gate  led  to  the  house,  and  on  the  gate- 
posts were  the  two  words  IVerk  and  Lust^ 
Work  and  Play.  The  former  word  was 
on  the  gate-post  to  the  left.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  should  have  felt  myself  li- 
censed to  enlarge  on  the  virtues  of  the 
members  of  this  industrious  nation,  who, 
though  willing  enough  to  enjoy  such  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  as  come  in  their  way, 
are  yet  more  eager  to  confess  that  they 
are  sent  into  the  world  primarily  to  labor. 
I  believe,  however,  that  in  truth  the  Dutch- 
man loves  his  pipe  and  his  dinner,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  comforts  of 
his  home  infinitely  more  than  the  count- 
ing-house or  the  butter-store  in  which  his 
hours  of  toil  are  passed,  and  whence  his 
pleasures  may  be  said  to  proceed.  Where- 
in, of  course,  he  differs  not  at  all  from  the 
rest  of  us. 

Some  of  us  fancy  that  in  Holland,  at 
least  in  the   country  parts,  bad   manners 


and  discourtesy  are  the  rule.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  both  when  I  screwed  on  my 
skates  and,  without  more  than  a  distract- 
ingly  vague  idea  of  the  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Dutch  language,  glided  over 
the  canals  into  the  heart  of  the  northern 
and  least  sophisticated  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  I  was  putting  the  natives 
to  a  strong  test.  In  England,  even  in  the 
gentlest  of  our  counties  (though  I  know  not 
which  these  be)  the  foreigner  with  strange 
speech  may  not  expect  to  be  received  by 
our  rustics  with  unbounded  amiability  and 
politeness.  But  here  in  Friesland  and 
Drenthe,  where  the  peasants  as  often  as 
not  have  to  support  life  on  a  wage  of  but 
fivepence  or  sixpence  a  day  in  the  midst 
of  a  land  whose  chief  graces  are  its  wind- 
mills, and  whose  most  conspicuous  quality 
is  ingratitude,  my  halting  enquiries  were 
always  received  with  respect,  and  an- 
swered even  at  the  cost  of  much  effort. 

In  the  little  country  town  of  Sneek,  for 
example,  where  I  entered  a  humble  tavern 
for  a  glass  of  gin,  the  tavern-keeper  volun- 
teered to  be  my  guide  and  companion 
through  the  town.  He  led  me  to  the 
bookseller  of  Sneek,  who  straightway  gave 
me  something  to  marvel  at.  This  was  a 
Dutch  edition  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  trans- 
lated and  published  here  in  Sneek,  and 
already  in  its  second  edition.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  bookseller,  who  was  also  the 
translator  and  therefore  spoke  English 
very  well,  told  me  without  demur  that 
though  the  writer's  opinions  about  society 
and  human  relationships  were  new  and 
acceptable  to  Sneek  on  the  ground  of  their 
novelty,  Sneek  was  by  no  means  struck 
with  the  religious  element  in  her  story. 
This  last  seemed  to  it  insipid,  obsolete, 
and  quite  behind  the  times.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  Sneek  pronounced  the 
book  to  be  beautiful,  though  a  trifle  long. 
From  the  book-shop  my  gin-seller  guided 
me  to  other  interesting  parts  of  his  native 
townlet,  including  the  picturesque  seven- 
teenth-century water-port,  with  its  mediae- 
val turrets,  which  have  so  often  wooed  and 
won  the  notice  of  artists  and  photogra- 
phers. He  showed  me  the  town-hall,  and 
the  old,  red-brick  church.  The  latter,  like 
other  Dutch  churches  of  distinction,  is  en- 
dowed with  sweet  bells  which  chime  about 
four  times  an  hour  —  a  charming  talent  in 
the  abstract,  but  one  provocative  of  infinite 
disquiet  to  the  stranger  anxious  to  sleep 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  its  belfry.  Fur- 
ther, it  contains  the  tomb  of  "  Lange  Pier," 
a  valorous  giant  who  died  in  Sneek  in 
1520,  after  spending  an  eventful  life  as  a 
warrior  under  the  more  orthodox  name  of 
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Peter  Van  Heemstra.  It  is  besides  very 
ugly,  thanks  to  tiie  red  brick  outside  and 
the  whitewash  within.  And  when  the 
good  fellow  had  filled  the  tinne  at  my  dis- 
posal to  the  most  profitable  and  entertain- 
ing advantage,  he  bid  me  God-speed  in  a 
cordial  manner,  and  directed  me  on  my 
way,  without  overcharging  me  for  my  gin, 
or  even  trying  to  persuade  me  to  pass  a 
night  in  his  house  at  a  guilder  or  two  for 
the  bed. 

To  be  sure,  I  may  account  for  some  of 
the  civility  that  was  proffered  to  me  by 
the  simple  fact  that  I  carried  my  skates 
with  me  wherever  I  went.  In  Friesland 
at  any  rate  you  may  skate  to  the  heart  of 
a  man,  though  you  could  not  in  any  other 
way  take  it  by  storm.  This  applies  also 
to  a  woman,  which  makes  it  the  more  de- 
lightful. I  have,  for  instance,  entered  a 
canal-side  inn,  and  found  myself  in  a  com- 
mon room  among  six  or  eight  heavy-fea- 
tured, sour-faced  countrymen,  all  engaged 
in  discussing  strong  drinks  and  local  af- 
fair's. Truly  I  have  felt  in  a  semi-apolo- 
getic mood  on  such  occasions,  especially 
when  my  bow  of  general  greeting  has 
fallen  quite  flat  upon  the  seal-skin  caps 
the  men  wore  on  their  heads.  But  wait  a 
minute.  At  first  there  was  nothing  but 
boorish  surprise  in  the  stare  with  which 
they  met  me.  Anon,  however,  their  eyes 
descended  from  my  face  to  the  buttons  of 
my  coat  and  so  to  the  very  skates  upon  my 
feet,  with  their  nice  bright  curves  of  Brit- 
ish steel  and  perky  air  of  superiority  over 
the  more  ordinary  Friesland  skates.  As 
like  as  not  an  exclamation  breaks  from 
two  or  three  mouths  at  the  same  time. 
Their  cigars  (at  four  to  the  penny)  are  laid 
aside,  and  the  gin  is  held  at  a  distance 
instead  of  being  brought  to  their  eager 
lips.  And  with  this  prelude  they  draw 
near  and  examine  the  feet  which,  nothing 
so  very  loath,  I  lift  on  high  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  inquisitive  souls.  I  tell 
them  the  history  of  the  things,  their  cost, 
and  the  contempt  I  feel  for  them  in  com- 
parison with  the  beautiful,  old-fashioned 
articles  they  wear  to  their  own  feet.  Thus 
we  get  into  a  warm  five  minutes'  intimacy, 
and  the  "  Farewell,  iMynheer  !  "  with  which 
they  salute  my  departure  shows  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  myself  agreea- 
ble to  them.  But  I  know  full  well  it  is  all 
due  to  the  skates,  and  that  their  last,  lin- 
gering looks  are  directed  towards  them  and 
not  upon  me. 

Upon  another  day  I  had  another  experi- 
ence. This  was  with  two  Dutchmen  of 
higher  degree,  who  though  neither  of 
them  had  ever  been  out  of  Holland,  or  de- 


sired to  see  the  world,  wore  a  very  agree- 
able cosmopolitan  polish  to  their  manners. 
I  had  come  to  the  town  of  Vries,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Assen,  the  provincial  cap- 
ital. Here  I  was  in  the  heart  of  that  prov- 
ince of  Drenthe  which  is  said  to  be  the 
worst-mannered  district  in  the  Nether- 
lands. And  so  I  unstrapped  my  skates  at 
the  canal-side,  and  made  way  for  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  who  were  anxious 
to  start  for  Groningen,  whence  I  had 
come ;  after  which  I  walked  up  the  long, 
straight  road  towards  a  church  tower 
which  I  guessed  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
village. 

It  was  a  charming  bright  day,  and  Sun- 
day. The  sky  was  clear,  though  with  an 
unmistakable  pale,  frosty  haze  between 
the  earth  and  it,  and  the  methodical  trees 
above  this  straight  road  were  prettily 
decked  with  frosty  rime.  Ere  I  had 
reached  the  heart  of  the  village,  I  had 
passed  fully  a  score  of  lads  in  groups, 
each  with  his  skates  in  his  hand,  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  each  one  of  the 
twenty  proffered  me  a  genial  Sabbath 
greeting. 

But  in  the  village  it  was  not  quite  the 
same.  I  was  sadly  hungry,  having  eaten 
but  lightly  of  the  bread  and  butter  and 
raw  smoked  ham  of  the  breakfast  table  in 
Groningen  that  morning.  The  word  loge- 
ment  caught  my  eye  on  a  board  over  the 
door  of  an  assuming  red-brick  house.  I 
knocked  and  waited  in  hope  ;  but  I  was  to 
be  disappointed.  A  young  lady  in  a  vast 
deal  of  finery  over  the  gold  skull-cap  which 
was  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  her 
(a  local  hereditary  treasure,  worth  a  small 
fortune  in  some  cases)  having  opened  un- 
to me,  was  soon  out  of  patience  with  my 
speech.  The  house  was  an  hotel  to  be 
sure,  but  she  would  rather  I  went  for  my 
dinner  to  the  building  over  the  way,  which 
was  also  an  inn.  And  so  thither  I  went, 
with  the  echo  of  her  tinkling  ridicule  in 
my  ears,  as  she  turned  aside  to  her  friends 
in  an  inner  chamber. 

Here  it  was  different.  The  landlord, 
an  honest,  fat  fellow  with  a  healthy,  red 
face,  was  eager  to  serve  me.  His  wife, 
also  in  a  gold  skull-cap,  and  round  both  of 
face  and  body,  was  his  mate  in  hospitality. 
While  dinner  was  preparing,  my  host  and 
I  visited  the  old  church  of  Vries  adjacent. 
Its  tower  was  shapely,  and  its  windows  in 
particular  merit  a  better  fate  than  the  de- 
struction with  which,  after  an  existence  of 
six  or  seven  centuries,  they  are  now  men- 
aced. For  the  rest,  it  was  bare  and  white, 
as  it  was  bound  to  be.  My  companion 
prattled  to  me  all  the  while  about  manj 
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things  the  drift  of  which  I  but  imperfectly 
comprehended.  On  the  pulpit  ledge  was 
a  row  of  buttons,  metal  and  bone  ;  these 
the  youth  of  Vries  had  of  late  put  into  the 
offertory  box,  instead  of  pence.  My  friend 
fully  entered  into  their  mirthful  humor. 
But  he  thought  it  a  very  small  matter  that 
his  predecessors  in  Vries,  some  three 
centuries  or  more  ago,  had  ravished  the 
brasses  from  the  tombs  in  the  pavement, 
and  battered  the  chiselled  capitals  of  the 
columns  which  once  graced  the  building. 
He  assured  me  I  might  walk  in  the  sanc- 
tuary with  my  hat  on,  and  smoke  my  cigar 
even  as  he  continued  to  smoke  his,  without 
fear  of  the  consequences  ;  but  here  also  I 
surprised  him  by  my  obstinacy,  even  as  I 
made  him  open  his  eyes  when  I  expressed 
regret  for  the  vanished  brasses  of  the 
tombs. 

At  parting  from  this  man  I  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  for  he  had  shown  a  kindly 
spirit.  This  amazed  a  new  companion 
who  had  come  to  me.  "Do  you  in  En- 
gland shake  hands  with  men  like  him.?" 
he  asked.  He  was  rather  a  young  man, 
sojourning  temporarily  in  Vries  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  her  Majesty  Queen 
Wilhelmina's  revenue,  and  he  had  accosted 
me  in  English  in  the  inn,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered that  I  was  a  genuine  Englishman 
had  straightway  gone  up-stairs  to  his  room 
and  put  on  his  best  clothes,  including  a 
blue  satin  necktie.  I  had  complimented 
him  on  his  English,  which  was  far  from 
bad,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  and  this 
had  endeared  me  to  him  so  that  he  must 
needs  carry  me  off  to  the  burgomaster  to 
be  introduced.  "  It  is  not  so  in  Holland," 
he  continued,  when  I  explained  that  in 
England  I  had  often  shaken  hands  with 
men  who  stood  worse  with  the  world  than 
the  portly  inn-keeper  of  Vries.  "Here 
we  live  in  rings,  as  it  were  one  within  an- 
other, and  each  not  touching  the  other, 
even  though  it  be  ever  so  near.  The  gov- 
ernment functionary  thinks  himself  above 
every  »one.  The  wholesale  merchants 
scorn  the  retail  merchants,  and  the  retail 
merchants  treat  those  beneath  them  with 
contempt.  It  is  quite  severe,  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  classes,  and  we  find  it 
very  hard  to  get  out  of  our  grooves.  I 
thought  it  was  the  same  in  England,  but 
you  have  enlightened  me,  and  I  thank 
you." 

I  nnay  have  improved  on  my  companion's 
English  in  this  presentation  of  his  views, 
but  the  sense  is  exact.  I  gathered  from 
his  tone  and  speech  that  he  would  as  soon 
have  offered  his  hand  (it  was  white  and 
small)  to  a  chimpanzee  as  to  a  rustic  of 


Drenthe.  The  burgomaster  confirmed  his 
notions.  He  was  an  affable,  stalwart  man, 
and  he  dwelt  in  a  precise  villa  with  a  doll's 
house  edition  of  it  set  up  in  an  arbor  on 
one  side  of  it.  I  did  not  want  to  be  an 
annoyance  to  him,  but  when  he  proposed 
to  be  my  guide  there  and  then  to  one  of 
the  Hunnebedden^  or  so-called  tombs  of 
the  Huns,  in  the  neighborhood,  I  could 
not  help  accepting  his  offer. 

We  traversed  three  nmiles  or  so  of  typi- 
cal Drenthe  peat  waste  land.  It  was  flat 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  there  was 
more  of  it  beyond.  The  snow  lay  several 
inches  deep,  so  that  our  excursion  was  not 
one  of  undiluted  pleasure.  But  the  burgo- 
master laughed  to  derision  the  idea  that 
his  worshipful  feet  might  suffer  from  the 
snow.  He  told  me  that  in  Drenthe  a 
sheep  cost  no  more  than  sixteen  shillings 
and  eightpence,  and  that  the  peasant  who 
can  get  work  five  or  six  days  a  week,  at 
sixpence  or  sevenpence  a  day,  thinks  him- 
self in  rather  a  fortunate  plight.  And 
when  we  had  viewed  ihe  Hunnebedden  (an 
arrangement  of  eleven  granite  boulders  to 
form  a  sort  of  cave  above  ground),  he  in- 
dulged me  with  gin  at  a  wayside  house, 
and  shook  my  hand  warmly  as  he  sent  me 
speeding  along  the  ice  towards  Assen. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  fully  our  con- 
versation during  the  two  hours  we  spent 
together.  What  of  it  stays  in  my  mind  is 
an  eccentric  olla  podrida^  in  which  the 
chief  elements  depend  on  the  cordial  de- 
testation of  Germany  by  the  contiguous 
Dutch  provinces,  and  their  determination 
at  all  costs  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the 
hands  of  Kaiser  William,  and  on  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  a  true-born  Dutchman 
can  understand  an  Englishman's  liking  to 
wander  away  from  his  home.  A  writer 
many  years  ago  has  told  us  that  "  when 
the- queen  of  Wurtenburg  visited  Zaan- 
dam  [a  town  about  ten  miles  from  Amster- 
dam], at  a  dinner  they  gave  her  she  asked 
the  mayor,  *  Monsieur,  avez-vous  beau- 
coup  voyag^?'  '  Madame,'  he  replied, 
'j'ai^t^k  Amsterdam.'"  So  it  was  with 
my  burgomaster  and  the  young  revenue- 
commissioner.  They  were  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  late  Mayor  of  Zaandam  and 
his  ambitions.  And  as  I  skated  away 
under  the  bright  moon  at  a  madcap  pace, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  perhaps  they 
were  right.  A  man's  patriotism  does  have 
to  bear  some  shocks  if  he  of  his  free  will 
exiles  himself  from  his  native  land  for 
months  and  years  in  succession.  His 
domestic  instincts  also  must  get  much  en- 
feebled. But  yet,  as  to  the  conclusion 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  better  never  to  set 
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foot  outside  one's  native  land,  I  had  come 
to  no  decision  when  the  yellow  lights  of 
Assen  broke  through  the  thin  fog  which 
veiled  the  country,  and  it  was  time  to  seek 
another  inn. 

So  far,  I  think  I  have  limned  the  Dutch 
character  with  no  unkind  hand.  Now  it 
behoves  me  to  run  a  tilt  with  a  person,  for 
whom  in  the  abstract,  however,  I  have 
much  respect.  This  is  the  humble,  red- 
armed  drudge-maiden  who  on  Saturday 
morning  goes  forth  with  mop  and  pail 
against  the  world,  and  leaves  no  man  in 
peace  until  her  appointed  task  be  done, 
and  done  thoroughly. 

It  was  at  another  canal-side  tavern  that 
I  made  her  acquaintance.  I  had  skated 
from  Leeuwarden,  the  capital  of  Friesland, 
in  the  direction  of  Dokkum,  where  some 
eleven  hundred  years  ago  St.  Boniface  was 
martyred.  The  ice  was  so  very  rough  and 
angular  that  it  gave  me  a  splitting  head- 
ache ere  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  church 
towers  and  windmills  of  Leeuwarden. 
Moreover,  on  this  occasion  the  day  was 
not  pleasant.  There  was  no  sun,  nor 
glimmer  of  sun.  It  was  thick,  grey,  wind- 
less weather,  and  mortal  man  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  still  freezing  or  begin- 
ning to  thaw. 

I  had  skated  about  ten  miles,  and  felt  as 
if  half  my  bones  were  out  of  joint.  The 
landscapes  had  been  as  grim  as  ray  expe- 
riences. On  each  side  of  the  rigid  water- 
way the  country  stretched  to  the  sky-line, 
flatter  than  the  flattest  pancake  that  was 
ever  made.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a  squat 
farmhouse  that  seemed  all  roof ;  here  and 
there  a  windmill,  motionless  as  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy ;  here  and  there  a  saddle- 
back-towered church.  There  were  sheep 
in  the  snow  of  the  fields,  and  very  dirty 
their  wool  looked  in  contrast  with  what 
they  seemed  to  browse  upon.  For  other 
society  I  had  to  put  up  with  the  ravens 
which  flew  to  and  fro  across  the  canal, 
turning  their  shapely  black  bills  this  way 
and  that  in  quest  of  worms.  I  began  to 
think  that  I  myself  might  be  the  chief 
object  of  their  notice,  that  they  hoped  ere 
daylight  waned  to  sup  upon  me  and  my 
wearied  bones.  Also,  there  were  occa- 
sional magpies,  with  an  overwhelming  air 
of  self-importance  in  that  strut  of  theirs. 
Else  there  was  nothing,  save  myself,  the 
bilious-complexioned  sky,  and  the  stubbly 
rushes  whose  extremities  were  welded 
into  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  ice. 

After  several  miles  of  this,  I  hailed  with 
elation  the  signs  of  a  considerable  village, 
in  the  outskirts  of  which  were  yellow- 
haired  damsels  and  very  stout  small  boys 


skating  on  the  canal,  the  latter  smoking 
cigars  while  they  skated. 

The  inn  was  about  half  way  in  the  line 
of  one-storied  red  houses  which  faced  the 
water,  and  I  scrambled  into  it  on  my 
skates  and  called  for  refreshment.  An 
extremely  corpulent  woman  in  wooden 
clogs,  with  her  dress  pinned  high,  was 
directing  the  domestic  drudge  how  to 
place  a  series  of  bright  copper  buckets 
full  of  water.  They  were  just  about  to 
begin  the  weekly  inundation  of  the  public 
room. 

It  was  a  pleasant  room,  with  a  singular 
model  of  an  apricot-tree  in  wax,  hung 
against  the  wall  in  a  glass  case.  The  fruit 
on  the  tree  was  quite  seductive,  and  there 
was  a  waxen  ladder  to  aid  in  the  plucking 
of  it.  But  even  while  I  was  examining 
this  ornament,  there  was  a  roar  of  waters 
in  my  ears,  and  the  flow  of  the  first  of  the 
buckets  surged  to  my  boots.  Then  with 
what  vigor  and  lusty  inspirations  the  red- 
haired  and  purple-cheeked  damsel  began 
to  apply  her  mop !  She  too  had  drawn 
her  clothes  to  her  knees  and  the  attitudes 
she  assumed  in  her  work  were  as  ungrace- 
ful as  they  could  be.  In  stentorian  tones 
the  housewife  issued  her  instructions* 
First  one  table  was  pushed  aside,  then 
another,  then  the  forms  which  here  served 
for  chairs.  Then  they  were  all  piled  to- 
gether upon  one  side  of  the  room.  And 
so  we  poor  travellers  (there  were  three  of 
us)  were  driven  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  one  soaked  board  to  another,  until  at 
length  I  began  to  doubt  if  I  should  not 
have  done  better  to  have  sat  down  on  an 
ice-floe  by  the  canal-side.  And  one  bucket 
after  another  was  discharged  against  us 
by  the  purple-faced  damsel,  whose  cheeks 
glistened  with  soap,  and  whose  large  red 
arms  looked  as  if  Jack  Frost  had  taken 
up  a  lodging  in  the  marrow  of  her  elbow. 
Even  the  master  of  the  house  seemed  dis- 
satisfied with  so  much  fuss  of  cleanliness, 
and  winked  twice  or  thrice  drily  to  a 
friend  when  his  wife's  voice  was  extra 
harsh,  or  there  was  more  than  an  inch  of 
soap  suds  round  about  us.  Yet  with  him 
this  weekly  flood  is  an  institution.  But 
for  my  part  I  could  not  endure  it ;  and  so 
I  went  away  towards  Dokkum  convinced 
in  my  heart  that  of  all  tyrants  there  can  be 
none  to  equal  the  Dutch  wife  on  a  wash- 
ing-day. 

Now  Dokkum  is  the  Friesland  townlet 
which  above  all  others  took  my  fancy,  and 
I  am  unwilling  to  say  aught  in  deprecia- 
tion of  it  and  its  people.  To  be  sure,  the 
Dokkum  children  shouted  after  me  as  a 
vreemde  man   while    I    skated   upon   the 
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canal  which  circumvents  and  divides  the 
place.  But  this  is  a  very  tolerable  sort  of 
homage  to  one's  individuality.  And,  anx- 
ious to  see  if  their  aggressiveness  could 
by  any  chance  pass  beyond  the  verbal 
stage  (there  was  plenty  of  snow  for  snow- 
balling) I  came  at  length  to  a  pause,  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench  in  a  coffee-stall  on 
the  ice.  Then  how  suddenly  the  better 
part  of  their  young  human  nature  came  to 
the  fore.  Their  ribald  tongues  fell  si- 
lent. First  they  stared,  and  then  they 
drew  near  in  a  body,  and  paid  a  chorus  of 
compliments  to  my  skates.  And  after- 
wards, when  it  appeared  that  I  was  con- 
tent to  sit  indefinitely  for  their  entertain- 
ment, they  screamed  for  their  mothers 
and  little  sisters  who  were  skating  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  so  that,  before  I  had  fully 
estimated  the  responsibility  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  was  the  centre  of  a  throng  of  Dok- 
kumites  who  contemplated  me  much  as  I 
should  suppose  a  devout  Hindoo  would 
look  upon  the  latest  incarnation  of  his 
chief  divinity.  The  pretty,  rosy-cheeked 
damsels  said  many  pretty  things  about  my 
skates  in  ejaculatory  phrases,  and  their 
mothers  were  scarcely  less  civil. 

From  this  situation  I  relieved  myself 
by  going  ashore  on  the  leathern  soles  to 
my  feet,  and  wandering  amid  the  low, 
cleanly,  red  houses  of  Dokkum.  Thus 
hazard  led  me  to  a  small  inn  wherein  I 
discovered  the  fairest  face  I  had  seen  in 
all  Holland,  ay,  and  in  England  too,  for 
many  a  day.  She  was  a  girl  of  but  twenty 
or  so,  and  her  first-born  babe  lay  in  a  large 
cradle,  under  the  green  covering  to  which 
she  was  peeping  at  her  little  treasure  with 
such  a  happy  light  in  her  face  when  I  en- 
tered the  room.  I  cannot  describe  her  as 
she  appeared  to  me,  but  1  will  try.  She 
was  rather  tall  for  a  Dutch  girl,  and  much 
less  heavy  of  shape  than  most  of  her  sis- 
ters. Indeed  she  had  a  waist,  —  which 
alone  marked  her  as  a  marvel  in  this  land 
of  women  framed  like  the  pillars  of  a  col- 
legiate church.  Her  profile  was  almost 
classic  in  its  severity  ;  the  nose  straight, 
and  the  chin  beautifully  outlined.  Her 
brow  was  low,  and  her  black  hair  (another 
anomaly  in  this  flaxen-locked  country)  just 
drooped  engagingly  over  it.  The  mouth 
was  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  ;  it  was 
of  the  proper  width  to  allow  her  to  talk 
freely,  and  to  show  the  very  white  regular 
teeth  which  were  yet  another  of  her  un- 
common collection  of  charms.  Lastly, 
she  had  a  divine  healthy  complexion,  and 
her  eyes  were  of  that  love-compelling  color 
which  is  neither  blue  nor  black  but  takes 
now  one  and  now  the  other  tint,  and  they 


were  caressed  by  the  prettiest  little  curved 
eyebrows  you  ever  saw. 

From  the  crowd  of  gapers  by  the  canal- 
side  to  this  haven  of  Olympus  was  a 
change  indeed.  It  was  better  still  when  I 
found  that,  bad  though  my  Dutch  was,  she 
could,  when  she  tried  hard,  comprehend 
some  of  it.  And  so  she  supplied  me  with 
refreshment,  and  had  no  objection  to  a 
cigar  afterwards,  and  no  other  customers 
came  to  disturb  us,  and  she  prattled  about 
her  little  baby  (born  on  July  5th,  and  chris- 
tened Jan  Cornelius)  and  asked  me  if  I 
too  were  wed,  and  why  I  was  not  wed, 
and  many  more  questions,  all  of  which 
I  did  my  best,  though  at  grievous  cost, 
to  answer.  All  this  time  her  husband 
(the  enviable  fellow)  was  trumpeting  in 
the  band  which  that  afternoon  had  been 
summoned  to  play  at  an  ice-revel  held  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dokkum.  The  ice- 
revel  was  one  reason  why  the  trumpeter's 
young  wife  and  the  stranger  were  allowed 
to  have  the  house  so  entirely  to  them- 
selves. "I  too,"  said  the  girl,  "should 
dearly  have  liked  to  go  to  see  them 
race ;  but  I  would  not  leave  the  little  one 
here  alone." 

And  this  charming  little  town,  with  its 
red  houses  and  big  green  and  black  wind- 
mills, and  burly  barges  and  boats  fast 
frozen  in  the  opaque  ice,  was  the  site  as 
nearly  as  may  be  of  the  murder  of  the 
apostles  of  Germany  and  central  Eu- 
rope !  "  On  a  summer's  day  [June  4th  or 
5th,  in  the  year  755]  the  messengers  of 
peace,  a  little  company  of  some  fifty  in 
all,  planted  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  near  Dockum  or  Dorkum,  there 
awaiting  the  arrival  on  the  morrow  of  a 
large  number  of  converts  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  missionary  bishop.  But  the  early 
morning  witnessed  a  strangely  different 
sight.  Boniface  and  his  companions  found 
themselves  beset  by  a  concourse  of  armed 
pagans  [one  may  see  in  the  museum  of 
Leeuwarden  just  the  kind  of  weapons  the 
rogues  carried],  eager  to  stop  the  progress 
of  these  destroyers  of  their  idols,  and  to 
seize  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  sup- 
posed to  be  in  their  keeping."  Boniface 
met  his  fate  "with  the  calmness  of  one  of 
the  early  Christians  in  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. Scarcely  any  of  his  followers 
escaped.  His  assailants  fought  among 
themselves  over  the  scanty  booty  which 
disappointed  their  expectations,  and  Pepin 
availed  himself  of  the  excuse  for  invading 
Frisia  by  way  of  avenging  their  massacre." 
Dokkum  is  not  actually  the  scene  of  this 
murder.  Murmerwoude,  a  village  about 
half  an  hour's  walk  distant,  bears  the  dis- 
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honor  of  the  deed.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  the  pagan  Frieslanders  who  killed 
St.  Boniface  were  natives  of  Dokkum, 
which  has  existed  ever  since  about  240 
A.D.,  and  which,  before  755  A.D.,  was  a 
fortified  town  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

But  in  spite  of  the  town's  unfortunate 
reputation,  I  was  heartily  sorry  to  leave 
it  when  the  pretty  girl  of  Dokkum  warned 
me  that  it  would  be  too  late  for  ice-work 
if  I  did  not  start  again  in  the  next  half- 
hour.  Nothing  was  more  piquant  in  her 
than  her  matronly  solicitude  for  my  com- 
fort in  conjunction  with  her  tender,  girlish 
face  and  ways.  She  was  unwilling  to  let 
me  pay  for  the  parting  glass,  —  offered, 
perhaps,  as  a  conventional  courtesy. 

In  skating  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Holland,  one  soon  admires  the  stalwart 
aspect  of  the  Friesland  women  upon  the 
ice.  This  applies  to  the  women  of  all 
ages.  I  have  met  dames  as  hard-featured 
and  weather-worn  as  Rembrandt's  "  Dame 
Bas  "  in  the  Amsterdam  gallery,  seventy  if 
a  day ;  and  they  have  made  their  six  or 
eight  miles  an  hour  without  an  effort,  and 
have  steered  over  rough  ice  with  a  balance 
and  tact  little  short  of  marvellous.  As 
for  the  younger  women,  they  move  like 
sylphs.  Whether  they  are  alone,  or  con- 
voyed between  two  men,  one  before  and 
one  behind,  so  that  they  are  quite  shielded 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  freezing 
blast,  their  feet  are  perfectly  at  ease. 
One's  days  on  the  Dutch  canals,  and  espe- 
cially in  Friesland,  print  themselves  on 
the  memory  not  only  for  the  uniform,  yet 
not  altogether  dull  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  villages,  but  also  for  the  multi- 
tude of  very  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes 
which  pass  one  by  with  lightning  speed, 
undissembled  laughter,  and  unconscious 
grace. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  land  where 
the  spirit  of  independence  exists  more 
lustily  than  here.  No  doubt,  in  his  heart 
the  Frieslander  loves  the  girl  of  his  choice 
as  fully  as  nature  would  have  him  love 
her;  but  he  dees  not  seem  to  show  his 
affection  very  strongly.  If  the  girl  have 
some  difficulty  with  her  skates,  according 
to  the  guide-books  the  competition  is  keen 
as  to  who  shall  be  favored  with  the  work 
of  re-adjustment.  Yet  I  have  seen,  and 
many  times  seen,  Friesland  damsels  sep- 
arate from  their  male  escorts,  and  sit  in 
the  snow  for  their  toil  of  this  kind; 
while  the  Friesland  gentleman  does  but 
use  the  opportunity  10  light  another  ci- 
gar. Perhaps  the  man  is  thus  neglectful 
rather  in  accordance  with  the  bidding  of 
nature  than  his  own  heart.     These  Fries- 
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land  damsels  are  so  manifestly  strong  a.nd 
able  that  it  seems  absurd  to  fancy  even 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  anything  civil- 
ity might  spare  them.  The  smoking  car- 
riages in  Holland  are  somewhat  trying 
ordeals  even  to  the  inured  male;  but  the 
Friesland  women  do  not  mind  them,  nor 
does  the  mordant  vapor  from  the  bad 
cigars  in  seven  or  eight  mouths  deprive 
their  eyes  of  their  wonted  lustre. 

Some  say  that  Holland,  and  especially 
the  more  strictly  pastoral  parts  of  it,  is 
better  seen  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
One  may  then  certainly  be  more  sure  of 
seeing  the  grass  of  its  fields.  The  pre- 
vailing colors  are  then  the  green  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky.  As  M. 
Harvard  has  described  it  for  us  :  "  Grassy 
plains  stretching  their  blue  outlines  on  the 
grey  morning  sky,  dark  steeples,  a  few  red 
roofs,  an  occasional  hamlet,  a  large  village, 
a  small  town  with  its  gables  and  chimneys. 
.  .  .  Nearer  at  hand  .  ,  .  immense  plains 
dotted  with  cattle,  with  here  and  there  a 
cottage,  or  one  of  those  rich,  substantial 
farmhouses  where  everything  indicated 
order  and  plenty."  One  can  imagine  it 
easily  enough.  A  single  glance  at  one  of 
Ruysdael's  landscapes  lets  us  into  the 
whole  secret.  The  accessories  of  wind- 
mills, sails  to  the  craft  on  the  canals,  and 
men  and  women  are  easily  supplied.  When 
the  eye  has  thus  seen  one  Dutch  land- 
scape, the  imagination  may  stock  the  mind 
with  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures,  and  they 
shall  all  be  true  to  nature.  A  touch  or 
two  of  Jan  Steen's  humor  will  enable  you 
to  go  from  the  outside  of  the  heavy-browed 
farmhouse  to  the  inside,  and  so  add  to 
your  diversion  and  your  picture-gallery. 

But  winter  of  course  quite  transforms 
the  country.  Where  is  then  the  violet- 
colored  peat-water  of  the  P'riesland  meres, 
upon  which  the  sunlight  works  such  mag- 
ical hues  of  gold  and  bronze.''  It  is  solid 
for  a  foot  down,  and  gusts  from  the  north- 
east that  hang  one's  beard  with  icicles 
sweep  across  the  vast,  flat  surfaces  of  ice, 
which  sometimes  run  to  the  horizon  in  all 
directions.  The  red  roofs  and  the  black 
or  the  slate-blue  spires  of  the  churches  are 
mantled  in  snow;  and  very  pretty  they 
are,  peeping  through  the  bare  twigs  of 
the  trees,  which  seem  to  cower  together 
towards  the  buildings  to  keep  the  cot- 
tagers warm.  Save  for  the  sheep,  which 
need  all  their  wool  to  keep  them  from  con- 
gealing in  the  night,  the  cattle  are  gone 
from  the  fields,  which  are  white  wherever 
the  eye  looks.  The  arms  of  the  windmills 
are  stretched  as  if  pleadingly  toward 
heaven  and  earth,  and  no  man  shall  say 
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when   the  canals  will  loosen  and  let  the 
millers'  boats  renew  their  journeying. 

Yet,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Friesland 
cannot  but  be  better  in  winter  for  the  sake 
of  its  fine,  tonic  air.  In  summer,  with  so 
much  water  about,  there  may  be  agues  for 
those  susceptible  to  such  afflictions,  and 
there  will  on  bad  days  be  fogs  which  no 
man  likes.  But  when  all  the  waters  are 
bound  hard  and  fast,  the  breezes  blow  pure 
and  undefiled  across  the  level  land.  They 
are  keen,  but  how  invigorating!  An  aver- 
age winter  here  ought,  at  least  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  its  weeks,  to  be  as  beneficial 
as  Davos.  And  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  delightful  than  a  tour  on  skates 
from  one  snow-bound  village  to  another, 
with  the  wintry  blue  sky  overhead  by  day, 
and  the  bright  winter's  moon  as  a  lamp 
above  the  glistening  course  of  the  canals 
by  night.  The  people,  too,  are  then  seen 
at  their  best.  They  are  in  holiday  hu- 
mor ;  a  stranger  cannot  for  the  life  of  him 
believe  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  proverbially 
stolid  and  surly  Dutchman.  Perhaps  one 
might  add  that  the  hotels  are  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  Davos.  Indeed,  they  are 
distinctly  indifferent.  Time  enough,  how- 
ever, to  say  worse  things  of  them  when 
the  frequenters  of  Davos  in  all  seriousness 
turn  their  attention  towards  Friesland. 
For  the  present,  it  is  a  land  which  the 
more  hardy  tourist  may  rely  upon  as  hav- 
ing very  much  to  himself, — in  winter. 
Charles  Edwardes. 


From  BlacKwood's  MaKazine. 
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A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England ;  not  the  schoolboy  heat, 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt. 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand  unasked  in  thine, 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face. 

In  an  age  when  separatist  tendencies 
have  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  certain 
of  the  colonies  show  a  disposition  to  press 
the  purely  local  view  of  colonial  interests 
unduly  on  the  imperial  government  and  on 
Parliament,  it  is  of  melancholy  import  to 
know  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Con- 
servative forces  in  the  colonial  empire  has 
passed  away. 

At  a  time  when  the  greatest  of  the  colo- 
nial dominions  of  the  crown,  having  passed 
through  several  prolonged  stages  of  mate- 
rial growth  and  political  development,  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  problems  of  a  new 


character  demanding  solution,  it  is  of  se- 
rious consequence  to  know  that  the  head 
and  hand  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  guarded  its  fortunes  and  guided  its 
way,  will  guard  and  guide  them  no  more. 

At  a  time  when  personal  loyalty  is  losing 
itself  in  formulas,  and  hiding  itself  in  ex- 
planations, so  that  the  sincere  or  the  curi- 
ous may  suspect  it  is  not  loyalty  at  all,  it 
is  sad  to  know  that  there  has  passed  away 
a  great  British  subject,  whose  loyalty  was 
that  of  the  earlier  ages  and  sincerer  times ; 
whose  policy,  during  forty-seven  years  of 
public  life,  was  to  add  to  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  empire;  and  whose  latest 
public  utterance  was  a  passionate  procla- 
mation :  "A  British  subject  I  was  born, 
and  a  British  subject  I  will  die." 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  pre- 
mier of  Canada,  has  indeed  deprived  the 
crown  of  a  great  subject,  the  empire  of  a 
great  propagandist  of  imperial  views,  and 
the  Dominion  of  the  greatest  of  its  public 
men.  We  did  not  need  the  arrival  of  the 
Canadian  papers  to  tell  how  the  touching 
messages  of  the  queen  were  received  by 
the  dying  statesman's  family  and  friends 
at  the  same  time  with  messages  from 
Simla  and  from  Rome,  from  London  and 
from  Melbourne,  and  from  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  his  illness  Parliament  in- 
deed met  day  by  day,  but  little  business 
was  done.  In  the  larger  cities  business 
was  at  certain  times  almost  suspended 
during  the  arrival  and  publication  of  the 
bulletins  of  the  physicians.  When  he 
died,  the  outburst  of  public  feeling  was 
remarkable  ;  it  was  such  a  passion  of  pub- 
lic grief  as  we  read  of  in  ancient  history 
when  good  kings  died  of  old.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  premier 
was  made  to  the  House  by  the  oldest  of 
his  colleagues,  who  was  unable  to  contain 
his  emotion  ;  and  his  statement  was  re- 
ceived by  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  a 
speech  of  such  beauty  and  felicity,  and 
such  pathetic  power,  as  had  never  been 
heard  in  that  chamber  before.  A  public 
funeral  was  decreed,  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  body  was  placed  in  state 
in  the  Senate  chamber.  Members  of 
Parliament  remained  in  turns  by  the  coffin 
night  and  day.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  the  city  of  Ottawa  to  witness  the 
ceremonies,  and  take  a  last  look  at  the 
old  chieftain  who  was  so  well  known  to 
them  all.  All  along  the  line  of  railway,  as 
the  body  was  taken  to  Kingston  for  burial, 
the  people  gathered  at  stations  or  by  the 
track,  and  with  bared  heads  and  sad  faces 
saw  the  coffin  of  their  well-beloved  go  by. 
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Tributes  to  his  memory  have  been  numer- 
ous. Monuments  will  go  up  in  more  cities 
than  one  to  honor  him.  And  those  who 
have  so  long  been  his  friends  and  his  fol- 
lowers —  who  have  looked  to  him  for  lead- 
ership and  advice,  and  measures  and  policy 
—  know  that  they  must  face  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  and  the  future  without  the 
old  guidance  and  the  old  caution  and  wis- 
dom. 

The  loss  of  this  guidance  is  all  the  more 
deplorable  since  it  is  but  the  latest  of  a 
sequence  of  losses,  each  of  which  has 
deprived  some  province  of  Canada  of  the 
services  of  a  man  to  whom  the  people  were 
wont  to  look  for  political  light  and  leading. 
Joseph  Howe,  the  greatest  of  the  old  race 
of  Nova  Scotia  Liberals,  who  gave  the 
Dominion  his  aid  in  1869,  though  in  1867 
he  had  opposed  it,  passed  away  in  1873. 
Sir  George  Cartier,  without  whose  aid  the 
Dominion  could  not  have  been  formed,  and 
who  held  the  allegiance  of  Quebec  in  fee 
for  many  years,  died  in  England  and  in 
political  eclipse,  though  his  memory  is 
still  cherished,  and  his  statue  stands  as  a 
public  monument  by  the  side  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  George  Brown, 
the  eminent  Liberal  leader  of  Ontario,  who 
joined  hands  with  Sir  John  Macdonald  in 
1864  to  take  the  earliest  measures  for  the 
confederation  of  the  provinces,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  an  assassin  in  1880.  Sir  Antoine 
Darien,  the  late  chief  justice  of  Quebec, 
who  was,  while  in  politics,  the  pure  and 
chivalrous  leader  of  the  French  Canadian 
Liberals,  died  but  a  day  or  two  before  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley, 
now  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  is  too 
far  advanced  in  age,  and  too  feeble  in 
health,  to  afford  any  aid  to  the  Dominion 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  powerful 
and  respected  leader  among  his  provincial 
countrymen.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  gifted  and  cultivated  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  who  is  now  governor  of  Onta- 
rio, but  from  whom  no  further  active  po- 
litical service  can  be  expected.  The  able 
and  resolute  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  is 
about  the  only  one  who  remains  in  active 
public  life,  of  all  the  able  and  courageous 
men  who  formed  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1867.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  thus 
almost  alone  in  conducting  Canadian 
affairs ;  though,  of  course,  he  had  col- 
leagues who  were  able,  and  are  still  able, 
to  form  a  strong  administration.  His 
death,  however,  severs  the  train  of  tradi- 
tion which  carries  us  back  to  the  days 
when  the  provinces  were  still  separate, 
each  with  its  own  laws,  its  own  tariff,  its 
own  coinage  and  currency,  its  own  trade 


policy,  and  its  own  ideas  of  the  political 
future. 

Sir  John  Macdohald  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow in  1815;  was  educated  at  Kingston, 
Ontario,  to  wOiich  place  his  parents  had 
emigrated ;  was  afterwards  admitted  to 
the  bar  —  the  career  most  sought  after  by 
ambitious  young  men  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  and  finally,  in  1844,  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Kingston  — 
which  he  represented  at  his  death  —  to 
the  second  Parliament  of  the  United  Prov- 
ince of  Canada,  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  having  taken  place  in  1841. 
The  public  men  of  that  period  had  to  con- 
tend with  many  difficult  public  questions. 
These  were  :  — 

1st,  The  problems  arising  out  of  the 
conquest,  such  as  the  seignorial  tenure ; 
the  land  reserves  for  the  Protestant  clergy, 
which  were  claimed  exclusively  by  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  ;  the  confis- 
cation of  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits  — 
which  gave  trouble  for  a  century,  and  was 
only  settled  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Province,  en- 
dorsed by  Parliament  and  by  the  English 
law  officers  of  the  crown. 

2d,  The  problems  arising  out  of  the 
union  itself,  such  as  representation  by 
population,  the  composition  of  the  upper 
house,  the  powers  of  the  governor,  the 
question  of  the  double  majority  —  that  is, 
the  necessity  of  a  party  leader  having  a 
majority  from  each  province  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  government. 

So  slow  was  the  political  development 
of  Canada,  as  compared  with  the  rapid 
leap  of  the  Australian  colonies,  into  the 
full  measure  of  responsible  government, 
that  the  political  problems  of  the  earlier 
period  remained  unsettled  when,  in  1844, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  entered  public  life. 
This  slowness  of  development  was  due  to 
obvious  causes.     For  example  :  — 

(a)  The  invasion  of  Canada,  in  1775, 
from  the  United  States,  prolonged  and 
strengthened  the  period  of  military  rule. 

(d)  The  loyalist  emigration  previous  to 
and  after  the  treaty  of  1783  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  agitation  for  political  free- 
dom, which  had,  over  the  border,  resulted 
in  rebellion. 

(c)  The  war  of  1812,  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  the  struggles  by  sea  and  land,  and 
the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  loyalty 
of  all  political  agitators,  still  further 
checked  the  growth  of  political  "  free- 
dom." 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that 
when,  after  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  in 
consequence    of    Lord    Durham's  famous 
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report,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces 
were  united  in  1841,  the  problems  so  long 
unsolved  in  each  district  should  now  de- 
mand final  solution. 

To  every  one  of  these  problems  Sir 
John  Macdonald  lent  the  aid  of  his  ability. 
He  was  a  Conservative,  but  not  a  Tory, 
of  the  old  type;  and  in  the  first  Liberal- 
Conservative  administration  ever  formed 
in  Canada,  Mr.  Attorney  General  Mac- 
donald brought  in  bills  to  secularize  the 
clergy  reserves,  and  to  abolish  the  seigno- 
rial  tenures,  compensating  the  owners  of 
the  lands.  He  even  favored  the  measure 
for  making  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
United  Province  elective — a  measure 
which  was  continued  till  1867,  when,  on 
the  formation  of  the  Senate,  the  nomina- 
tive system  was  preferred. 

In  the  years  1854  to  1858  he  had  so 
grown  in  political  strength,  that  from  be- 
ing simply  the  attorney-general  in  the 
Macnab-Morin  administration,  he  rose  to 
be,  first,  the  Upper  Canada  leader  in  the 
Tachd-Macdonald  government,  and  finally, 
the  head,  of  the  government  in  the  Mac- 
donald-Cartier  administration.  From  1858 
dates  the  remarkable  and  unbroken  friend- 
ship and  alliance  between  John  A.  Mac- 
donald and  George  E.  Cartier,  which  was 
destined  to  have  such  great  and  useful  re- 
sults on  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

It  would  not  greatly  interest  the  British 
reader  to  detail  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
various  administrations  which  existed  in 
Canada  between  1858,  when  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald became  practically  the  leader  of  his 
party,  and  1867,  when  the  confederation 
was- formed.  During  most  of  these  years 
Mr.  Macdonald  maintained  his  hold  on 
power. 

In  1867  all  the  provinces  —  that  is,  the 
four  principal  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  —  were 
formed  into  a  confederation  ;  the  negotia- 
tions for  which,  and  the  agitations  which 
resulted  from  it,  broke  up  parties  in  every 
province,  and  re-established  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  party,  which  has  since  that 
time  kept  both  its  name,  its  policy,  and  its 
power.  In  1870-71  British  Columbia 
joined  the  union,  and  Manitoba  was  cre- 
ated;  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Dominion.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  brief 
periods  of  unrest,  but  finally  were  made 
content  by  financial  rearrangements.  This 
union  of  the  colonies  in  one  great  colony 
was,  in  effect,  but  a  return  to  an  earlier 
type.  Previous  to  the  period  of  constitu- 
tional government,  the  British  dominions 


had  been  governed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  unity  of  action  and  harmony  of  policy. 
The  British  governors  knew  what  was 
wanted  of  them.  The  laws  were  all  alike  ; 
the  courts  (except  in  Quebec)  were  all 
alike  ;  the  currency  was  the  same  ;  the 
commerce  was  equally  unrestricted ;  the 
customs  laws  were  the  same ;  the  objects 
and  aims  of  the  people  were  the  same  all 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  With 
the  advent  of  constitutional  government 
—  still  more  with  the  advent  of  respon- 
sible government  —  there  came  differences 
in  law,  differences  in  customs  duties, 
differences  in  currency,  differences  in  po 
litical  objects  and  in  commercial  interests 
and  designs.  Political  "development" 
had  weakened  instead  of  strengthened  the 
crown's  dominions  in  North  America  ;  and 
so  jealous  and  diverse  were  the  commer- 
cial and  fiscal  interests  of  the  provinces, 
that  when  in  1866  there  was  a  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854  with  the  United  States, 
the  provincial  delegates  to  Washington 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  plan  because 
it  could  only  be  carried  out  by  law  and  not 
by  treaty,  and  they  knew  it  was  useless  to 
endeavor  to  secure  uniform  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

The  confederation  of  1867  supplied  the 
unity  of  action,  the  harmony  of  policy, 
the  common  agreement  in  commercial 
plans,  the  consolidation  of  law,  the  unifi- 
cation of  tariffs  and  currency,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  times,  had  been 
given  up  in  the  provincial  times,  and  which 
were  now  needed  to  make  a  nation.  And 
to  this  confederation  Sir  John  Macdonald 
contributed  more  knowledge,  influence, 
experience,  forethought,  and  patriotism 
than  any  other  member  of  the  several 
conventions  which  brought  it  finally  about. 
In  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Lib- 
eral leader  in  the  initial  steps  towards  the 
union.  Sir  John  Macdonald  even  consented 
to  waive  his  claims  as  a  leader,  and  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  government  with 
the  Liberal  leader,  under  a  chief  who  was 
acceptable  to  this  gentleman.  Sir  John 
was  the  chairman  of  the  convention  which 
in  1866  met  in  London  to  frame  the  Act 
of  Union.  Sir  George  Cartier  was  also  a 
member,  representing  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  has  often  been  regretted  that 
in  framing  the  Act  of  Union,  so  many 
concessions  were  made  to  the  national  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Que- 
bec; but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
without  those  concessions  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  could  never  have  been  formed ; 
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and  it  must  be  obvious  that  without  the 
strictest  respect  alike  for  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  those  concessions,  the  Dominion 
cannot  be  maintained. 

The  new  confederation  began  at  once  to 
develop  its  own  progeny  of  political  ques- 
tions. The  building  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  had  been 
made  part  of  the  bargain  with  the  mari- 
time provinces.  The  building  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railway  had  been  made  part  of  the 
bargain  with  British  Columbia.  The  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  the  north- 
west territories  had  become  a  necessity 
of  national  life.  The  peace  of  this  terri- 
tory, when  acquired  in  1870,  by  negotia- 
tions detailed  in  Mr.  Lang's  "  Life  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,"  had  to  be  enforced 
by  an  expedition,  and  maintained  by  an 
armed  force  of  mounted  police.  The 
trade  relations  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States  needed  immediate  attention.  In 
1866  the  reciprocity  treaty,  negotiated  by 
Lord  Elgin  in  1854,  had  been  abrogated 
in  a  fit  of  aggressive  petulance  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  channels  of  trade 
in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  were  suddenly  choked,  with 
results  more  or  less  disastrous.  The 
merits  of  this  treaty  of  1854  have  always 
been  absurdly  exaggerated.  There  are 
no  accurate  grounds  for  ascertaining  its 
favorable  effect  on  Canadian  development, 
for  the  Crimean  war  caused  a  great  de- 
mand for  all  Canadian  products  except 
lumber;  and  the  American  civil  war, 
which  followed,  created  a  continual  de- 
mand at  high  prices  for  everything  which 
Canada  could  produce.  The  treaty  was 
abrogated  at  the  close  of  the  war.  There 
is  therefore  no  ground  whatever  for  claim- 
ing that  the  treaty  of  1854  was  valuable, 
and  all  efforts  for  its  renewal  proceed  upon 
mere  supposition. 

These  problems  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
aided  by  a  singularly  able  cabinet,  in  which 
all  the  larger  provinces  were  represented, 
undertook  to  grapple  with.  He  grappled 
successfully  with  all.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  was  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  confederation.  The 
north-west  was  acquired,  the  money  paid, 
and  a  new  province  created  within  four 
years  from  the  date  of  the  union.  The 
Pacific  Railway,  after  delays  of  various 
sorts,  financial  and  political,  was  begun  in 
1880,  and  finished  in  five  years,  —  an  effort 
of  political  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  of  financial  skill  and 
management  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
which  has  probably  no  equal  in  modern 
times.     The    canals   were   deepened   and 


made  more  numerous.  The  coasts  were 
lighted  at  all  dangerous  points.  The  fish- 
eries were  protected  from  the  destructive 
encroachments  of  the  Americans.  The 
Treaty  of  Washington  was  in  part  the  re- 
sult of  this  system  of  protection.  A.nd  on 
this  occasion  was  established  in  practice 
a  precedent  of  which  official  recognition 
has  since  been  given  —  viz.,  that  in  all 
cases  of  negotiation  with  the  United  States 
concerning  Canadian  interests,  a  Canadian 
public  man  should  form  part  of  the  com- 
mission. It  has  also  been  settled  since 
1882  that  no  colony  shall  be  included  in 
the  operation  of  any  commercial  treaty, 
without  a  reservation  of  the  assent  of  the 
colony  to  the  arrangement. 

The  great  distinguishing  mark  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  political  influence  was 
the  inauguration  of  what  is  called  the 
national  policy.  The  necessity  for  it,  as 
stated  by  its  advocates,  arose  in  this  way. 
At  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  in  1866,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  confederation  of  the  provinces  in  1867, 
Canada  found  herself  with  a  customs 
tariff  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  side  by 
side  with  the  United  States  with  a  tariff 
of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  For 
some  years  this  did  not  matter.  Prices 
ranged  high  in  the  United  States;  manu- 
factures had  been  checked,  and  agriculture 
was  necessarily  checked  also ;  the  dis- 
turbance of  industry  caused  by  the  war 
still  operated.  But  in  a  few  years  the 
west  filled  up,  agriculture  developed,  man- 
ufacturing became  active,  prices  fell,  and 
whenever  a  surplus  of  any  sort  was  on 
hand  in  the  American  market,  it  was 
shifted  into  the  Canadian  market  and  sold 
at  "slaughter  prices"  —  perhaps  to  the 
immediate  benefit  of  those  who  could  pay 
cash,  but  to  the  serious  injury  of  every 
form  of  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  farmers  as  well.  It  was 
determined  to  stop  this  ;  and  in  1878,  on 
the  return  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  power 
after  an  exclusion  of  four  years  by  the 
Liberals,  he  put  into  force  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  electors,  and  framed -a 
system  of  protection  which  has  been  called 
the  national  policy.  Under  it,  or  in  spite 
of  it,  as  some  contend,  Canada  has  pros- 
pered greatly.  The  policy  was  sustained 
at  the  general  elections  of  1878, 1882,  1887, 
and  finally  in  1891,  though  on  this  occasion 
the  farming  population  of  Ontario  to  a 
certain  extent  abandoned  the  national 
policy,  and  favored  a  policy  of  closer  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  against 
which,  however,  on  reasonable  terms,  Sir 
John    Macdonali    made    no   protest.     In 
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deed  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  meeting  of  Canadian  public 
men  with  Mr.  Blaine  at  Washington,  to 
negotiate  for  some  friendly  rearrangement 
of  tariffs.  But  death  stays  the  hand  of 
the  old  statesman.  The  election  campaign 
of  1891,  which  Sir  John  very  earnestly 
looked  on,  under  the  circumstances,  as  a 
fight  for  British  connection,  no  doubt 
brought  on  the  paralysis  which  caused  his 
death.  The  present  writer  saw  him  the 
day  before  he  entered  on  the  election  cam- 
paign, and  saw  him  again  on  his  return; 
he  was  a  changed  and  broken  man.  The 
severe  weather,  the  election  excitement, 
the  constant  speaking  and  travelling,  ex- 
hausted the  remains  of  the  splendid  vital- 
ity which  had  carried  the  light-hearted  old 
chief  through  so  many  campaigns. 

And  now,  what  manner  of  man  was  he, 
this  famous  colonist,  who  was  no  less 
famous  an  ijnperialist .?  In  appearance  he 
was  said  to  be  very  like  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
but  his  face  was  not  so  heavy-featured  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  nor  so  sad  and  so  im- 
passive. A  sarcastic  smile  was  often  on 
his  face  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
that  was  for  his  opponents  ;  to  his  friends 
his  glance  was  friendly  and  fascinating. 
The  extent  of  this  personal  fascination  was 
very  remarkable.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
personal  influence  began  late  in  life;  Sir 
John  Macdonaid's  influence  began  with 
his  public  life,  and  kept  always  accumu- 
lating. His  personal  kindness  was  un- 
ceasing. He  was  on  familiar  terms  with 
every  Parliamentary  member  of  his  party; 
knew  the  needs  of  his  constituency  and 
his  personal  peculiarities,  and  never  lost 
a  chance  to  please  a  supporter  by  means 
of  the  small  courtesies  of  life,  as  well  as 
by  the  greater  opportunities  of  politics  and 
patronage.  Having  been  so  long  in  office 
—  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  years  of 
the  history  of  the  confederation  —  he  had 
had  the  appointment  of  the  majority  of  the 
bench  in  each  province,  of  nearly  all  the 
Senate,  of  the  whole  of  the  public  service, 
itself  an  immense  body.  This  alone  would 
have  made  him  political  friends.  His  wit 
was  of  the  heat-lightning  kind  —  rapid  and 
briUiant ;  but  he  was  never  deadly  or 
scornful,  or  only  so  when  sorely  provoked. 
He  was  fond  of  anecdotes  to  illustrate  a 
political  situation ;  and  though  he  used 
new  stories  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
sometimes  he  appears  to  have  repeated  of 
set  purpose  the  same  old  stories  year  after 
year  upon  the  platform  to  his  public  audi- 
ences, until  Sir  John's  old  stories  were  as 
familiar  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  as 
his  appearance  was.     In   private   life   he 


was  charming.  He  was  not  averse  to  the 
convivial  habits  of  men  forty  years  ago, 
but  of  later  years  was  cautious  on  festive 
occasions.  He  was  sure  to  leave  no  man 
silent  at  his  table  or  in  his  company  ;  his 
tact  in  this  respect  was  remarkable. 

As  an  orator.  Sir  John  Macdonald  had 
more  of  the  English  than  of  the  Ameri- 
can manner;  he  was  direct  in  argument, 
but  sometimes  hesitating  in  speech  ;  but 
his  speeches  always  read  well,  and  have 
a  pleasant  literary  flavor,  the  result  of 
extensive  reading.  He  had  the  air  of 
always  speaking  unprepared,  but  he  had 
all  the  facts  of  his  case  well  in  hand,  and 
took  great  trouble  to  procure  minute  in- 
formation, and  was  particularly  grateful 
for  any  aid  given  him  in  arranging  the 
details  of  public  questions.  He  was  a 
born  debater ;  and  though  he  did  not  need- 
lessly rush  into  Parliamentary  scuffles,  he 
was  always  ready  for  them.  A  glance  at 
the  index  title,  "  Macdonald,  Sir  John,"  in 
the  "  Canadian  Hansard "  in  any  year, 
shows  the  extraordinary  number  of  ques- 
tions with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
cause  of  this  familiarity,  quite  independent 
of  natural  energy,  may  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Canadian  Cabinet.  In  England 
the  tradition  of  departmental  government 
still  survives  ;  the  Cabinet  does  not  meet 
continually,  and  departmental  business  is 
done  by  the  head  of  the  ofiice  ;  and  the 
under-secretary,  in  cases  where  such  exist, 
commonly  makes  the  explanation.  But 
Canada  is  a  confederation,  and  the  Cabi- 
net represents  provincial  interests,  race 
interests,  religious  interests,  and  business 
interests.  The  Cabinet  meets  every  day 
during  the  business  season.  All  depart- 
mental business  comes  up  in  council.  Not 
a  contract  is  given,  not  a  man  promoted, 
not  a  messenger  appointed,  not  a  bill  pre- 
pared, not  an  item  of  government  busi- 
ness of  any  sort,  but  is  first  submitted  to 
council,  and  an  order  passed  thereon. 
Therefore  every  minister  who  is  attentive 
may  know  all  the  business  that  comes 
before  the  House.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  pre-eminently  attentive,  and  was  mas- 
ter of  the  details  of  every  order  passed  in 
council. 

He  was  a  keen  student  of  books. 
Though  he  was  always  a  Conservative,  he 
had  much  admiration  for  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  treated  the 
problems  of  the  British  Constitution  — 
though  to  some  Conservatives  Mr,  Bage- 
hot's  views  are  at  times  a  little  irreverent. 
The  political  literature  concerning  the 
eighteenth  century  was  his  favorite  study. 
He  knew  the  private  lives  of  the  public 
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men  of  England  since  Pitt  with  much 
familiarity.  All  the  vexed  questions  of 
political  history  in  England  were  con- 
stantly in  his  mind.  But  all  books  were 
welcome  to  him.  He  was  a  reader  of 
Blackwoodirom  an  early  period,  and  the 
"  Noctes  Ambrosianae "  he  was  fond  of 
quoting.  A  friend  of  his  who  was  ad- 
dicted to  political  verse-writing  once  sent 
him  an  adaptation  of  the  "  Hey,  boys, 
down  we  go!"  and  by  return  of  mail  re- 
ceived a  note  saying  that  the  "adapta- 
tion "  which  he  had  detected  was  good, 
and  mentioning  where  the  original  was  to 
be  found.  On  another  occasion,  during  a 
stirring  campaign,  the  same  friend  was 
amazed  to  receive  from  the  veteran  a  long 
criticism  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs."  No  anecdote 
of  public  life  in  England  had  escaped  him. 
He  had  made  and  maintained  a  friendship 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  was  after  a 
visit  made  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  Sir 
John  Macdonald  that  the  former  delivered 
a  speech  advocating  the  policy  of  peopling 
the  "illimitable  wilderness"  of  western 
Canada.  On  that  occasion  Sir  John  had 
much  conversation  with  the  British  states- 
man, and  has  often  told  the  friend  before 
mentioned  that  they  talked  till  midnight  at 
Hughenden,  and  that  their  talk,  when  not 
of  public  affairs,  was  of  books,  and  that 
the  British  premier  was  so  particular  in 
his  references  that  if  any  doubt  existed  as 
as  to  a  quotation,  he  would  have  the  book 
down  from  the  shelves  to  verify  it.  On 
this  occasion,  too.  Lord  Beaconsfield  illus- 
trated involuntarily  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind.  On  mention  of  the  fact  that  Sir 
John  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  Dominion 
in  a  political  sense.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
said,  "Ah!  like  Saul,  the  first  ruler  in 
Israel."  And  on  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Sir  John  had  been  about  forty  years  in 
public  life,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  "  About 
the  years  of  David." 

The  main  characteristic  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  mind,  especially  as  he  grew 
to  be  an  old,  a  confessedly  old,  man,  was 
his  personal  devotion  to  the  queen  and  the 
empire.  He  was  no  sycophant,  as  more 
than  one  colonial  minister  could  tell :  but 


he  had  a  passion  of  loyalty,  and  a  great 
desire  to  advance  the  imperial  interests. 
The  imperial  character  of  the  Intercolo- 
nial Railway;  the  imperial  character  of 
the  Pacific  railway  ;  the  usefulness  of  the 
great  north-west  as  an  abiding-place  for 
future  generations  of  British  subjects, — 
these  things  were  always  in  his  mind.  He 
could  pardon  no  man  who  stood  between 
him  and  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
his  plans  of  making  these  great  public 
properties  useful  to  the  empire  at  large. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  for 
trade  purposes,  and  for  defence  purposes, 
at  least,  there  would  be  a  closer  union  of 
the  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  particularly  opposed  to  the  insane 
policy  of  allowing  any  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  to  make  trade  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  neighboring  colonies,  and  par- 
ticularly without  reference  to  British  in- 
terests. 

Now  he  has  passed  away;  and  as  he 
has  left  behind  him  no  man  who  can  sway 
at  will  the  various  political  forces  which 
yielded  such  constant  obedience  to  his 
will,  so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  has  left  be- 
hind no  one  who  will  have  oppch'lunity  and 
power  to  carry  forward  his  imperial  views. 
We,  who  mourn  for  him  as  for  a  father  or 
dear  friend,  feel  a  keen  sense  of  personal 
loss  ;  but  the  country  has  suffered  a  loss 
at  present  irreparable.  The  spirit  of  wis- 
dom would  perhaps  whisper,  "  No  man  is 
indispensable  ;  parties  rise  and  fall ;  states- 
men come  and  go;  Pitt  and  Fox,  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning,  Melbourne  and  Peel, 
Russell  and  Beaconsfield,  have  all  passed 
away,  and  when  each  one  went,  men  said, 
'  Where  shall  we  find  another  such  ? '  and 
another  such  came  and  carried  on  the 
work,  and  passed  away  in  his  turn  ;  and 
so  it  will  it  ever  be,  for  power,  too,  is  van- 
ity." But  our  grief  is  too  recent  for  that 
consolation,  and  our  sense  of  loss  too 
great  to  find  comfort  in  it ;  and  all  over 
Canada  there  exists  to-day  the  pathetic 
feeling — we  shall  look  upon  his  like  no 
more ! 

Martin  J.  Griffin. 


An  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  recently 
adopted  at  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris,  with  a 
view  to  producing  scenic  effects,  in  the  cen- 
tral oval  space,  without  the  spectators  op- 
posite being  seen  at  the  same  time.  An 
elliptical  screen  of  fine  steel  netting  is  let 
down  in  comparative  darkness,  so  as  to  be 
about  twelve  feet  in  front  of  the  benches. 


This  is  painted  on  the  inner  side  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Place  du  Vieux  March^  at 
Rouen  (the  piece  being  "Jeanne  d'Arc"), 
and,  as  it  is  strongly  illuminated,  at  a  given 
moment,  from  the  centre,  the  light  outside 
being  low,  a  spectator  at  any  point  has  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  scene,  while  seeing  noth- 
ing of  the  crowd  beyond.  Nature. 
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A   LEGEND   OF  TYRONE,  ETC. 


A  LEGEND  OF  TYRONE. 
( The  first  and  last  stanzas  are  omitted.) 

Crouched  round  a  bare  hearth  in  hard, 
frosty  weather, 

Three  lone  helpless  weans  cling  closely  to- 
gether ; 

Tangled  those  gold  locks  once  bonnie  and 
bright, 

There's  no  one  to  fondle  the  baby  to-night. 

"My  mammie  I  want;   oh  I  my  mammie  I 

wantl" 
The  big  tears  stream  down  with  a  low  wailing 

chaunt. 
Sweet  Eily's  slight  arms  enfold  the  gold  head ; 
'*  Poor  weeny  Willie,  sure  mammie  is  dead." 

"  And  daddie  is  crazy  from  drinking  all  day, 
Come  down,  holy  angels,  and  take  us  awayl" 
Eily  and  Eddie  kept  kissing  and  crying  — 
Outside,  the  weird  winds  are  sobbing  and 
sighing. 

All  in  a  moment  the  children  are  still, 
Only  a  quick  coo  of  gladness  from  Will. 
The  sheeling  no  longer  seems  empty  or  bare, 
For,  clothed    in    soft    raiment,   the  mother 
stands  there. 

They  gather  around  her,  they  cling  to  her 

dress ; 
She    rains   down  soft   kisses  for   each    shy 

caress ; 
Her  light,  loving  touches,  smooth  out  tangled 

locks. 
And  pressed  to  her  bosom  the  baby  she  rocks. 

He  lies  in  his  cot,  there's  a  fire  on  the  hearth ; 

To  Eily  and  Eddie  'tis  heaven  upon  earth. 

For  mother's  deft  fingers  have  been  every- 
where, 

She  lulls  them  to  rest  in  the  low  suggaun 
chair. 

They  gaze  open-eyed,  then  the  eyes  gently 

close, 
As  petals  fold  into  the  heart  of  a  rose, 
But  ope  soon  again  in  awe,  love,  but  not  fear, 
And  fondly  they  murmur,  "  Our  mammie  is 

here." 

She  lays  them  down  softly,  she  wraps  them 

around, 
They  lie  in  sweet  slumbers,  she  starts  at  a 

sound ! 
The    cock    loudly  crows,    and    the    spirit's 

away  — 
The  drunkard  steals  in  at  the  dawning  of  day. 

Ellen  O'Leary. 


For  you  were  poor,  you  will  allow, 

And  I  was  not,  that  bright  September 
When  first  we  met.     (I  wonder  now 
If  you  remember.) 

In  Fashion's  chains  you  saw  me  led. 
And  so  it  never  struck  you  clearly 
That  it  could  come  into  my  head 
To  love  you  dearly. 

'Twas  not  your  fault,  I  must  admit : 

You  simply  worshipped  from  a  distance. 
And  I  could  take  no  note  of  it 
Without  assistance. 

And  thus  we  drifted  far  apart, 

Not  bound  by  e'en  the  frailest  fetter; 
Yet  yours  completely  was  my  heart 
For  worse  or  better. 

So  owing  to  your  fatal  pride, 

And  owing  to  my  foolish  shyness. 
The  love,  you  never  knew  of,  died 
For  ever. 

Finis. 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

Speaker. 


"A  BLANK,  MY  LORD." 

**  We  met  (like  others)  in  a  crowd  "  — 
A  very  unromantic  meeting  1 
Yet  Fate  to  us  has  ne'er  allowed 
A  warmer  greeting. 


POOR  BEELZEBUB! 

Sir  Randal  had  a  scolding  wife, 

A  regular  Xantippe, 
Who  led  him  such  an  awful  life, 

No  wonder  he  was  hippy. 
But  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be 

The  butt  of  all  the  city, 
He  hid  his  feelings  skilfully 

In  this  dissembling  ditty  :  — 

**  Oh,  what  were  man  without  a  wife? 
Mine  is  the  blessing  of  my  life !  *' 

Beelzebub  was  passing  near, 

O'erheard  his  fond  laudation, 
Quoth  he,  "  A  wife,  so  sweet  and  dear. 

Would  be  a  consolation  !  " 
And  so  he  stole  Sir  Randal's  wife 

By  temptings  sharp  and  shady. 
As  Mother  Eve  he  did  deceive. 

So  he  deceived  My  Lady  1 

For  women  still  (ay  —  there's  the  rubl) 
Will  listen  to  Beelzebub. 

When  she  was  gone,  of  course,  you  know. 

It  made  a  dreadful  scandal ; 
The  neighbors  said,  *'  We  told  you  so  !  " 

And  pitied  *'  poor  Sir  Randal  1  " 
Sir  Randal  only  winked  his  eye 

(Appropriate  solution !) 
"  My  friends,"  quoth  he,  •'  I  shall  not  try 

The  Courts  for  'restitution,' 

For  though  I  have  to  cook  and  scrub, 
\pity  poor  Beelzebub  I  " 

Temple  Bar.       FREDERIC  E.    WeATHERLY, 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ST.    PAUL  AND  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 
BY  W.    E.    BALL,   LL.D. 

In  these  days  theology  is  not  popular. 
Even  the  clergy  find  it  well  to  conceal 
rather  than  to  parade  their  proficiency  in 
the  branch  of  learning  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  professors.  To  preach 
theology  is  very  soon  to  preach  to  empty 
pews.  Yet  in  past  ages  this  study  has 
excited  the  keenest  popular  interest.  What 
has  occasioned  the  change?  Is  it  that 
the  development  of  theology  as  a  living 
science  has  been  arrested  ;  and  that  the 
language  in  which  it  is  taught  has  become 
classical  —  but  dead  ?  For  in  spite  of  the 
boasted  test  of  orthodoxy,  guoci  semper 
quod  ubique  quod  ab  omnibus^  theology  in 
former  ages  has  developed,  or  at  least  has 
changed.  Theology  may  be  said  to  be 
religious  truth  presented  in  philosophic 
form.  But  in  what  philosophic  form  ?  Or 
rather,  in  the  form  of  what  philosophy? 
Living  theologies  have  been  clothed  in  the 
language  and  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
living  philosophies.  The  philosophy  of  a 
past  age  will  not  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
theology  of  this.  If  the  theology  preached 
and  taught  to-day  be  preached  and  taught 
in  terms  of  the  philosophy  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  maybe 
orthodox,  but  it  cannot  be  popular.  The 
possibility  of  a  revival  of  lay  interest  in 
theology  has  been  demonstrated  quite 
lately.  Professor  Drummond's  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  excited 
much  hostile  criticism,  but  it  was  read  not 
only  by  ministers  of  religion,  but  also  by 
the  multitude.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's 
conclusions,  his  language  is  that  of  the 
current  philosophy.  He  brings  theology 
forth  from  the  tomb  of  dead  controversies, 
and  divests  it  of  the  shroud  of  obsolete 
definition.  The  reanimated  form  may  not 
be  vigorous  ;  but  at  least  it  is  reanimated, 
and  it  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
thought. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  —  and  the  as- 
sertion marks  the  hatred  and  contempt 
into  which  theology  has  fallen  —  that  the 
Bible  contains  no  theology.  But  this  is 
surely  wide  of  the  fact.  The  Gospels,  in- 
deed, contain  the  statement  of  religious 


truth  rather  than  reasoning  concerning  it. 
But  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  theological 
treatises.  They  consist  largely  of  abstract 
argument ;  they  formulate  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  a  system  of  divine  meta- 
physics. St.  Paul  was,  indeed,  the  chief 
formulator  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  it  is 
a  part  of  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  show  that,  like  all  other  popular  theo- 
logians, he  clothed  his  conceptions  of  reli- 
gion in  the  language  of  contemporary 
philosophy. 

St.  Paul  became  the  formulator  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  because  he  was  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Gospel  to  the  gentile  nations. 
The  conversion  of  the  Hebrews  involved 
the  task  of  harmonizing  the  superstructure 
of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  founda- 
tions of  Mosaic  law.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  gentiles  the  foundations  were  lacking, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  enunciate  a  com- 
plete theory  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gious truth.  Without  St.  Paul,  or  some 
one  like  him  imbued  with  gentile  culture, 
the  Christian  religion  could  hardly  have 
extended  itself  beyond  Palestine.  He  af- 
forded a  marked  contrast  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  apostolate  in  many  respects,  but 
most  of  all  in  this,  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen.  In  his  time  the  citizenship  of 
Rome  was  much  more  than  a  mere  social 
distinction.  It  was  accompanied  by  inci- 
dents which  afiEected  every  relation  of  life. 
In  the  routine  of  business,  in  the  making 
of  contracts,  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  in 
the  commonest  details  of  domestic  man- 
agement, in  the  whole  field  of  litigation,  in 
testamentary  dispositions  and  the  succes- 
sion to  inheritances,  the  Roman  citizen 
was  confronted  with  technical  distinctions 
between  his  position  and  that  of  the  Ro- 
man subject  who  had  not  received  the 
franchise.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man's 
citizenship  to  remain  an  unnoticed  element 
in  his  daily  life.  At  that  period  there  ex- 
isted no  professional  class  corresponding 
to  the  modern  solicitor,  for  the  juriscon- 
sults were  rather  professors  of  law  than 
lawyers.  To  the  private  citizen  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  was  more  than  an  advan- 
tage ;  it  was  a  necessity. 

The  Roman  people  had  an  innate  genius 
for  law.  The  science  of  jurisprudence 
was  the  only  intellectual  pursuit  in  which 
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they  discovered  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. With  her  fine  faculty  for  assim- 
ilating her  conquests  to  herself,  Rome 
spread  her  passion  for  the  study  of  law 
wherever  she  imposed  her  yoke.  The  in- 
habitants of  distant  provinces  came  to 
rival  the  Italians  themselves  as  masters  of 
their  national  science.  At  no  long  period 
after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  Gains,  who 
like  himself  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
became  the  greatest  jurist  of  the  age. 

From  an  intricate  mass  of  technicality 
there  was  evolved  a  philosophy  which 
soon  modified,  and  which  was  destined  to 
transform,  the  system  in  which  it  orig- 
inated. Already  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
a  school  of  lawyers  had  arisen  whose 
genius  and  enlightenment  gave  no  uncer- 
tain promise  of  that  meridian  brilliance  of 
jurisprudence  which  illuminated  the  epoch 
of  the  Antonines.  The  Augustan  age  of 
literature  gave  birth  to  the  Augustan  age 
of  law. 

Judea,  although  conquered  by  Rome, 
was  never  Romanized.  It  was  occupied 
by  Roman  soldiery  and  governed  by  Ro- 
man officials ;  but  it  was  never  colonized 
by  Roman  citizens  or  subjected  to  Roman 
law.  It  was  otherwise  generally  through- 
out the  Roman  world ;  and  it  is  not  until 
we  call  to  mind  how  closely  the  Roman 
law  affected  the  daily  life  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  how 
deeply  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
imbued  their  minds  and  colored  their 
ideas,  that  we  obtain  an  adequate  sense  of 
the  forcefulness  of  many  of  St.  Paul's  allu- 
sions, or  duly  appreciate  the  appropriate- 
ness of  some  of  his  lines  of  argument  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or 
discern  that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  have  assumed  the  form  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  accident 
—  if  in  such  a  connection  we  may  speak 
of  accidents  —  of  the  apostle's  status  and 
education. 

Of  all  distinctively  Pauline  phraseology, 
perhaps  the  metaphor  which  enshrines  the 
most  important  truths,  and  which  has  be- 
come most  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the 
language  at  once  of  theology  and  devotion, 
is  that  of  adoption.  The  word  has  become 
so  far  naturalized  in  the  vocabulary  of  re- 
ligion that  we  hardly  recognize  it  as  a  met- 


aphor at  all.  Adoption,  as  we  know  it  in 
English  life,  is  a  comparatively  rare  social 
incident.  It  has  no  place  in  our  laws,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  definite 
place  in  our  customs.  Among  the  Jews 
adoption  was  hardly  even  a  social  incident, 
and  in  a  juridic  sense  it  was  absolutely 
unknown.  The  family  records  of  the 
chosen  people  were  kept  with  scrupulous 
care  in  order  that  the  lineage  of  the  deliv- 
erer might  be  identified.  Fictitious  kin- 
ship could  manifestly  find  no  recognition 
in  Hebrew  genealogies.  Amongst  the 
Romans,  however,  adoption  was  a  familiar 
social  phenomenon,  and  much  more.  Its 
initial  ceremonies  and  incidents  occupied 
a  large  and  important  place  in  their  law. 

By  adoption  under  the  Roman  law  an 
entire  stranger  in  blood  became  a  member 
of  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  born  into  it.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  family  in  a  higher 
sense  than  some  who  had  the  family  blood 
in  their  veins,  than  emancipated  sons,  or 
descendants  through  females.  He  as- 
sumed  the  family  name,  partook  in  its 
mystic  sacrificial  rites,  and  became,  not 
on  sufferance  or  at  will,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
his  adopter;  nor  could  the  tie  thus  formed 
be  broken  save  through  the  ceremony  of 
emancipation.  Adoption  was  what  is  called 
in  law  a  capitis  deminutio,  which  so  far 
extinguished  the  pre-existing  personality 
of  the  person  who  underwent  it  that  dur- 
ing many  centuries  it  operated  as  an  ex- 
tinction of  his  debts.*  But  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  regarded  relationship  by  adoption 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  constituted 
as  complete  a  bar  to  intermarriage  as  re- 
lationship by  blood. 

St.  Paul  is  the  only  one  of  the  sacred 
writers  who  makes  use  of  the  metaphor 
of  adoption.  Nor  is  it  the  word  only 
which  is  peculiar  to  him,  but  also  the  idea. 
This  metaphor  was  his  translation  into  the 
language  of  gentile  thought  of  Christ's 
great  doctrine  of  the  new  birth.  "Ex 
eept  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see 

*  This  would  only  apply  when  the  person  adopted 
(or  arrogated,  as  the  phrase  would  be  in  this  case)  was 
sui  juris.  If  not  suij'urisy  he  could  in  strict  law  have 
no  debts. 
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ihe  kingdom  of  God  ;  "  this  was  the  most 
vital,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  diffi- 
cult, teaching  of  the  Messiah  ;   this  was 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  initiation  into  that 
spiritual  kingdom  which    Christ  came  to 
found.     St.  Paul  exchanges  the  physical 
metaphor  of   regeneration  for   the    legal 
metaphor  of  adoption.     The  adopted  per- 
son became  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  new 
creature.     He  was  born  again  into  a  new 
family.     By  the  aid  of  this  figure  the  gen- 
tile convert  was   enabled  to   realize  in  a 
vivid  manner  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  the  faithful,  the  oblitera- 
tion of   past   penalties,  the   right   to   the 
mystic   inheritance.     He   was  enabled  to 
realize  that  upon  this  spiritual  act   "old 
things  passed  away  and  all  things  became 
new.''     St.  Paul's  use  of  the  metaphor  of 
adoption  has,  no  doubt,  exercised  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  form  of  dogma. 
It  is  intimately  connected   with  the  doc- 
trine of  assurance.     This  doctrine  is  prin- 
cipally founded  upon  Rom.  viii.  14-16.    In 
this  passage,  as  elsewhere,  the  Third  Per- 
son  in  the  Trinity  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  a  witness.     The  reference  is 
to  the  legal  ceremony  of  adoption.     The 
common  form  of  adoption  was  singularly 
dramatic.     It  consisted  of  the  ancient  and 
venerated  ceremonial    conveyance  *'  with 
the  scales  and  brass,"  followed  by  a  ficti- 
tious law-suit.    The  proceedings  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses.     The 
fictitious  sale    and    re-sale,  and  the   final 
"  vindication  "  or  claim,  were  accompanied 
by  the  utterance  of  legal  formulae.     Upon 
the   words    used    depended   whether    the 
ceremony  amounted  to  the  sale  of  a  son 
into  slavery    or   his  adoption  into  a  new 
family.     The  touch  of  the  festuca  or  cere- 
monial wand    might   be   accompanied  by 
the   formula,    "I   claim  this   man   as  my 
son,"  or  it  might  be  accompanied  by  the 
formula,  "  I  claim  this  man  as  my  slave." 
The/brw  of  sale  into  bondage  was  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  form  of  adop- 
tion.    It  was  the  spirit  which  was  differ- 
ent.    It  was  the  function  of  the  witnesses 
to  testify  that  the  transaction  was  in  truth 
the  adoption  of  a  child.     The  adopter  it 
may  be  supposed  has  died ;  the  adopted 
son  claims  the  inheritance  ;  but  his  claim 
is  disputed  and  his  status  as  son  is  denied. 


Litigation  ensues.  "  After  the  ceremony 
with  the  scales  and  brass,"  declares  the 
plaintiff,  "the  deceased  claimed  me  by 
the  name  of  son.  He  took  me  to  his 
home.  I  called  him  father  and  he  allowed 
it.  It  is  true  I  served  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  service  of  a  slave,  but  of  a  child. 
I  sat  at  his  table,  where  the  slaves  never 
sat.  He  told  me  the  inheritance  was 
mine."  But  the  law  requires  corroborative 
evidence.  One  of  the  seven  witnesses  is 
called.  "  I  was  present,"  he  says,  "at  the 
ceremony.  It  was  I  who  held  the  scales 
and  struck  them  with  the  ingot  of  brass. 
The  transaction  was  not  a  sale  into  slav- 
ery. It  was  an  adoption.  I  heard  the 
words  of  the  vindication,  and  I  say  this 
person  was  claimed  by  the  deceased  not 
as  a  slave,  but  as  a  son." 

"  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bond- 
age again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption^  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  Godj  and  if  children,  then 
heirs.'''' 

This  text  is  sometimes  quoted  as 
though  the  witness  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
were  addressed  to  the  human  spirit.  A 
glance  at  the  original  Greek  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  what  is  referred  to  is  a  coin- 
cidence of  testimony,  the  joint  witness  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever to  the  same  spiritual  fact. 

St.  Paul's  other  references  to  adoption 
are  equally  interesting  and  equally  incapa- 
ble of  explanation  except  by  reference  to 
the  Roman  law.  They  are  found  in  pas- 
sages which  abound  in  legal  phraseology, 
and  require  for  their  elucidation  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  incidents  not  only  of 
adoption,  but  also  of  heirship  and  slavery. 

In  one  celebrated  passage  St.  Paul 
seems  to  substitute  the  idea  of  the  new 
birth  for  that  of  adoption  in  stating  the 
basis  of  the  believer's  "heirship."  In 
Titus  iii.  5,  "  washing  of  regeneration  "  is 
said  to  be  "  poured  out  upon  us,"  that  we 
"  might  be  made  heirs."  This  text  seems 
to  show  clearly  the  identity  of  the  spirit- 
ual facts  described  under  the  names  of 
adoption  and  regeneration.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting as  affording  the  chief  foundation 
for  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
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It  is  certain  that  this  doctrine  has  very 
earl}^  patristic  authority  in  its  favor.  In 
the  office  of  baptism  there  is  one  portion 
of  great  antiquity,  which  may  perhaps  owe 
its  form  to  the  belief  of  early  Christianity 
upon  this  point.  No  one  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  whether  the  signature 
with  the  cross  is  a  genuinely  primitive 
practice ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
very  ancient  practice.  This  symbolic  act, 
accompanied  by  the  words,  "  We  receive 
this  child  (or  person)  into  the  congregation 
of  Christ's  flock,"  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  vindication,  or  claim,  with 
the  festuca  in  the  ceremony  of  adoption. 
If  it  be  true  that  adoption  was  the  render- 
ing into  the  vernacular  of  gentile  thought 
of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  if  re- 
generation was  understood  to  result  from, 
or  at  least  to  be  coincident  with,  baptism,  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  that  something  of 
the  symbolism  of  secular  adoption  should 
be  imported  into  the  first  liturgical  ser- 
vices into  which  the  simple  rite  of  immer- 
sion or  aspersion  was  expanded. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  there  is  another  portion  of 
the  office  ol  baptism  which  bears  clearly 
discernible    traces    of     the    influence    of 
Roman  jurisprudence.     That  part  of  the 
baptismal  service  which  assumes  the  form 
of  a  covenant  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
framed  upon  the  pattern  of  the  venerable 
species  of  Roman  contract  known  as  the 
stipidatio.     In   the   English   service    the 
part  referred  to  consists  of  four  covenantal 
questions  and  responses,  beginning  with 
"  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works?"     The  second  question  consists 
of  the  creed  put  in  an  interrogative  form. 
In  the  most  ancient  liturgies  each  article 
of  the  creed  is  placed  in  a  separate  inter- 
rogatory with  a  separate  response.     The 
third  question  and  answer  taken  together 
constitute   the  acceptance  of  baptism  in 
"this    faith."     The  fourth   question  and 
answer  taken  together  constitute  the  vow 
of    obedience   to   the   commandments   of 
God.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
person  exacting  the  several  undertakings 
is  the  person  who,  so  to  speak,  puts  them 
into  shape;   he  summarizes  them   in  the 
form  of  interrogations.    The  person  under- 
taking the  several    obligations  expresses 
his   assent    in    a    short    answer.     In   the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  answers  he  does 
so  in  the  very  word  in  which  the  question 
is  put  to  him.     The   engagement,    so   to 
speak,  is  looked  upon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  promisee,  and  not  from  that 
of  the  promisor.     These  were  the  charac- 
teristics, as  every  student  of  Roman  law 


is  aware,  of  the  stipulatio,  an  extremely 
ancient  form  of  contract  to  which,  although 
made  by  word  of  mouth,  there  attached 
much  of  the  peculiar  efficacy  which  in  our 
law  attaches  to  contracts  made  by  deed. 
But  the  derivation  of  this  portion  of  the 
baptismal  office  does  not  depend  merely 
upon  analogy  of  form.  The  formal  ques- 
tion of  the  stipulatio  originally  might  only 
be  put  and  answered  by  the  use  of  the 
words,  spondes  —  spondeo.  Hence  the 
person  making  the  promise  was  called  the 
sponsor^  just  as  the  person  exacting  it  was 
called  the  stipulator.  The  word  sponsor 
figures  prominently  in  the  office  of  baptism 
of  infants.  The  name  has  been  taken  to 
imply  suretyship,  and  is  referred  to  as 
bearing  that  meaning  in  the  "post-bap* 
tismal "  service  (which,  however,  dates 
only  from  the  year  1552).  It  is  true  that  the 
word  sponsor  was  frequently  used  to  sig- 
nify a  surety,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  contract  of  suretyship  was  often  made 
by  means  of  the  stipulatio.  But  in  the 
office  of  baptism  the  god-parents  do  not 
undertake  any  contract  of  suretyshi  p.  The 
name  sponsor  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
applied  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
person  so  designated  was  the  person  who 
in  fact  made  the  formal  sponsiones  in  re- 
sponse to  the  successive  stipulationes  oi 
the  baptist.  The  sponsor,  in  short,  was 
the  person  who  "  answered  for  "  the  in- 
fant in  the  sense  of  2.nsvf&rmg  instead  of 
him,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  answering  in 
his  default.  The  adult  was  of  course  his 
own  sponsor^  inasmuch  as  he  made  his 
own  responses. 

The  derivation  of  the  covenantal  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  Roman  stipu- 
latio throws  an  interesting  light  upon  a 
passage  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  Greek  language,  which  was  spoken 
by  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  the  contract  of  stipulatio  was 
known  by  the  name  of  eperoiesis  or  epe- 
rotema^  the   latter  form  of    the  word   by 
one  of  those  transitions  of  signification  so 
common  in  Greek  came  to  mean,  also,  the 
promise  or  undertaking  made  by  means  of 
the  stipulatio.     In   the  very  earliest  pa- 
tristic writings,   the  plural  eperotemata  is 
habitually  employed  to  describe  the  prom- 
ises  or  vows   made   in   response   to   the 
questions  of  the  baptismal  service.    These 
eperotemata  comprised,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  declarations  of  assent  to  the  various 
articles  of  the  creed.     Indeed,  it  is  from 
the  early  offices  of  baptism  that  what  is 
traditionally  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed 
has  been  compiled  —  that  is  to  say,  we 
find  it  in  no  earlier  documents,  and  in  no 
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earlier  form.  The  passage  in  i  Peter  iii. 
20-21  reads  as  follows  :  "  The  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is  eight,  souls  were  saved  by 
water.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even 
baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience),  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  word 
here  translated  "answer"  is  eperotema^  a 
word  nowhere  else  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  equivalent,  as  has  been  seen 
of  the  Latin  stipulatio.  The  apostle's 
meaning  is  plain.  It  is  not  the  rite  of 
baptism  in  itself  which  saves,  but  the 
sincere  declaration  of  faith  and  promise 
of  obedience.  The  obscurity  of  the  text 
vanishes,  and  we  are  incidentally  afforded 
strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Ro- 
man law  upon  the  form  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony,  as  well  as  an  indirect  testimony 
that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  name  which  it  traditionally  bears. 

The  metaphor  of  the  spiritual  "  inher- 
itance "  is  peculiarly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, Pauline.  St.  Peter  employs  it 
twice,  and  St.  James  once,  but  St.  Paul  in 
a  multitude  of  instances;  it  is  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  substance  of  the  longest 
and  most  intricate  arguments  in  his  epis- 
tles;  it  appears  in  the  reports  of  his  ser- 
mons in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  he 
alone  of  all  sacred  writers  employs  it  in 
what  maybe  described  as  the  most  daring 
of  all  theological  conceptions,  that  which 
is  embodied  in  the  celebrated  definition  of 
believers  as  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ." 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  his  use  of  the 
metaphor  of  inheritance  St.  Paul  is  merely 
drawing  upon  the  common  stock  of  illus- 
trations derived  from  the  facts  of  ordinary 
life,  without  reference  to  any  specific  legal 
theories.  But  such  a  metaphor  cannot  be 
used,  nor  can  its  full  significance  be  ap- 
preciated, without  reference  to  specific 
legal  theories.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
phrase  just  quoted.  If  we  were  not  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  description 
of  the  faithful  as  "  heirs  of  God,"  would 
not  this  expression  strike  us  as  peculiarly 
forced  and  unhappy  .?  If  these  words  had 
not  been  used  by  St.  Paul,  would  any  mod- 
ern divine  have  ventured  to  use  them  as 
explanatory  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  human  soul  ?  To  our  minds,  heir- 
ship involves  no  more  than  the  idea  of  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  succession,  and 
the  idea  of  succession  is  manifestly  in- 
applicable with  reference  to  the  eternal 
God.     That  the  heirship  to  which  St.  Paul 


alludes  is  Roman  and  not  Hebrew  heirship 
is  evident  not  merely  from  the  accompany- 
ing reference  to  adoption,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  joint  and  equal  heir- 
ship. In  the  Hebrew  law  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  existed  in  a  modified  form, 
closely  resembling  the  ancient  custom  of 
Normandy  which  still  obtains  in  our  own 
Channel  Islands.  In  Roman  law  all 
"  unemancipated "  children  succeeded 
equally  to  the  property  of  a  deceased 
father  upon  his  intestacy. 

The  whole  complex  and  voluminous 
system  of  Roman  inheritance  depends 
upon  a  remarkable  theory  of  indissoluble 
unity  between  the  heir  and  his  ancestor. 
"  The  notion  was  that  though  the  physical 
person  of  the  deceased  had  perished,  his 
legal  personality  survived  and  descended 
unimpaired  to  his  heir  or  co-heirs  in  whom 
his  identity  (so  far  as  the  law  was  con- 
cerned) was  continued  "  (Maine's  An- 
cient Law,  p.  181).  "The  testator  lived 
on  in  his  heir,  or  in  the  group  of  his  co- 
heirs. He  was  in  law  the  same  person 
with  them  "  {lb.,  p.  188).  "  In  pure  Ro- 
man  jurisprudence  the  principle  that  a 
man  lives  on  in  his  \\q\x  the  elimination,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  fact  of  death  —  is  too  ob- 
viously for  mistake  the  centre  round  which 
the  whole  law  of  testamentary  and  intes- 
tate succession  is  circling  "  (/$.,  p.  190). 
Sir  Henry  Maine  explains  this  idea  by 
reference  to  the  period  when  the  family, 
and  not  the  individual,  was  the  "unit  of 
society." 

"  The  prolongation  of  a  man's  legal  ex- 
istence in  his  heir,  or  in  a  group  of  co- 
heirs, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
characteristic  of  the  family  transferred  by 
a  fiction  to  the  individual "  (Ancient  Law, 
p.  186).  In  English  law  there  is  a  well- 
known  maxim,  Nemo  est  heres  viventis, 
but  this  was  no  principle  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  moment  a  child  was  born  he 
was  his  father's  heir.  The  word  heres 
originally  means  "lord"  or  proprietor. 
The  namesake  of  the  apostle,  Paul  the 
jurist,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  observes  that  there  is  a  species  of 
co-partnership  in  the  family  property  be- 
tween a  father  and  his  children;  "when 
therefore,"  says  he,  "the  father  dies,  it  is 
not  so  correct  to  say  that  they  succeed  to 
his  property,  as  that  they  acquire  the  free 
control  of  their  own."  This  inchoate  part- 
nership of  an  unemancipated  son  in  his 
father's  possessions,  and  his  close  identi- 
fication with  his  person,  may  be  regarded 
as  some  set-off  against  the  quasi-servitude 
of  his  position  under  the  formidable  pa* 
tria  potestas. 
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In  the  light  of  the  theories  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  incongruity  disappears  from 
this  great  Pauline  metaphor,  and  we  dis- 
cern in  it  a  new  sublimity.  Instead  of  the 
death  of  the  ancestor  being  essentially 
connected  with  the  idea  of  inheritance,  we 
fiod  this  circumstance  "  eliminated."  The 
heir  has  not  to  wait  for  the  moment  of  his 
father's  decease.  In  and  through  his 
fajher,  he  is  already  a  participator  in  the 
family  possessions.  The  father  does  not 
die,  but  lives  on  forever  in  his  family. 
Physically  absent  he  is  spiritually  present, 
not  with  so  much  as  in  his  children.  In 
this  phrase,  "  the  heirs  of  God,"  there  is 
presented  a  most  vivid  view  of  the  inti- 
mate and  eternal  union  between  the  be- 
liever and  God,  and  of  the  faithful  soul's 
possession  in  present  reality,  and  not 
merely  in  anticipation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

St.  Paul's  references  to  spiritual  "in- 
heritance "  in  the  Roman  sense  are  fre- 
quently rendered  more  obscure  by  the 
introduction  of  allusions  to  the  Roman 
will.  The  word  diatheke^  which  in  the 
avthorized  version  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated "  covenant "  and  sometimes  "testa- 
ment" or  will,  occurs  thirty-three  times  in 
the  New  Testament.  Three  of  the  Evan- 
gelists employ  the  word  in  their  report  of 
our  Lord's  sacramental  declaration,  "  This 
is  the  blood  of  the  new  testament."  Here, 
of  course,  it  is  no  more  than  the  transla- 
tion into  Greek  of  the  original  language 
spoken  by  Christ.  The  word  also  occurs 
once  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  exclusively  used  by  St. 
Paul  ;  that  is,  assuming  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  double  meaning  of  the  word 
diathekS  has  occasioned  both  translators 
and  commentators  extreme  difficulty. 
This  may  be  seen  particularly  in  the  mass 
of  exegetical  literature  which  deals  with 
the  famous  argument  concerning  the  two 
covenants  or  two  testaments  in  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrws.  The  principal  perplexity  of 
commentators  has  arisen  from  the  appar- 
ent incongruity  between  a  covenant  or 
contract  and  a  testament  or  will.  A  will 
is  not  a  contract,  and  a  contract  is  not  a 
will,  and  yet  the  same  word  is  used  for 
both.  Even  in  the  reversed  version, 
although  diatheke  is  translated  "cove- 
nant "  in  every  other  part  of  the  three 
chapters  referred  to,  from  an  obvious 
necessity  it  is  rendered  by  the  word  "tes- 
tament "  in  Heb.  ix.  16,  17.  Another 
perplexity  arises  from  the  discussion  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  which  in  these  chap- 


ters is  interwoven  with  the  discussion  of 
the  covenants  or  testaments. 

The  explanation  of  these  difficulties 
must  be  found,  if  at  all,  in  the  Roman  law 
of  will-making;  and  this  is  a  quarter  in 
which  apparently  the  commentators  have 
not  looked  for  assistance. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  St.  Paul,  in 
any  metaphor  based  upon  will-making, 
could  only  refer  to  the  Roman  will.  The 
Romans  were  the  inventors  of  the  will. 
The  Rabbinical  will,  only  admitted  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  was  unknown  before  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  was 
directly  based  upon  the  Roman  model. 

The  double  meaning  of  the  word  dia- 
theke is  explained  at  once  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Roman  will  was  in  its 
origin  actually  a  contract  inter  vivos; 
and  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  retained 
at  least,  in  general  usage,  the  form  of  a 
contract. 

Originally  the  testator  in  articulo  mortis 
sold  his  estate  or  "  family  "  to  the  person 
whom  he  wished  to  be  his  heir.  A  nomi- 
nal price  was  paid.  There  were  present 
the  scale-holder,  who  weighed  out,  or  pur- 
ported to  weigh  out,  the  purchase-money, 
five  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  transaction, 
and  the  heir  himself,  who  had  the  name  of 
emptor  fatnilicB^  or  purchaser  of  the  es- 
tate. The  ceremony  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures remained  the  same  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  and  for  many  centuries  later.  The 
praetorian  or  written  will,  already  em- 
ployed in  the  first  century,  was  only  an 
alternative  form,  and  was  comparatively 
little  used.  But  long  before  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  some  important  modifications  had 
taken  place.  The  ceremony  was  not  de- 
ferred until  the  last  moments  of  life.  It 
had  become  rather  a  contract  to  deliver 
than  an  out-and-out  sale.  The  emptor 
familiae  was  no  longer  the  heir  himself, 
but  the  executor  or  trustee  who  took  the 
estate  subject  to  the  obligation  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  real  beneficiary  ;  and  the  tes- 
tator at  the  time  of  the  fictitious  sale  gave 
verbal  directions  as  to  the  destination  of 
his  property.  In  the  position  of  the 
emptor  familiae,,  at  this  stage  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  will,  it  is  possible  that  an 
explanation  may  be  discerned  of  the  de- 
scription of  Christ  as  the  ^'•mediator  of  a 
new  testament,"  and  the  '•^surety  of  a 
better  testament." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  Roman  law,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  twofold  discus- 
sion of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the 
two  "testaments,"  there  is  no  more  real 
lack  of  harmony  than  in  the  twofold  use  of 
the  word  diathiki.    The  heir  was  a  hiero 
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phant.  The  institution  of  will-making  it- 
self is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to 
the  extraordinary  horror  with  which  the 
heathen  Roman  contemplated  the  neglect 
at  his  decease  of  those  obsequies  which 
were  the  first  and  most  important  function 
of  the  heir,  and  which  upon  the  failure  of 
natural  heirs  must  have  remained  unper- 
formed save  for  the  institution  of  the  tes- 
tament. But  the  duty  of  the  heir  was  not 
limited  to  the  observance  of  funeral  rites. 
The  death  of  the  head  of  a  family  was,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  in  a  measure  ig- 
nored. He  was  supposed  to  preside  in 
spirit  over  the  destiny  of  his  representa- 
tives. His  image  was  retained  in  the 
household.  It  was  for  the  duly  consti- 
tuted heir  to  keep  up  the  communication, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  departed  and  the 
survivors.  It  was  for  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  the  deceased  and  to  secure 
his  tutelary  aid.  Ancestor-worship  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
all  religion.  The  Christian  may  rather 
discern  in  this  practice  some  pathetic 
reminiscence  of  a  purer  primeval  faith,  and 
trace  in  the  idea  of  the  godhood  of  the 
father  some  dim  survival  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  sacerdotal 
aspect  of  inheritance  only  disappeared 
with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity. 

The  praetorian  will  has  been  mentioned 
as  affording  already  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  an  alternative  to  the  more  ordinary 
or  mancipatory  will.  In  the  praetorian 
will  the  ceremony  with  the  scales  was 
dispensed  with  ;  the  testator's  directions 
instead  of  being  verbally  delivered  were 
reduced  to  writing,  and  fastened  up  by  the 
seals  of  seven  witnesses.  The  seven  wit- 
nesses represented  the  five  witnesses  of 
the  older  form,  together  with  the  scale- 
holder  and  emptor  familiae.  The  seals 
served  the  double  purpose  of  securing  se- 
crecy and  providing  a  means  of  authenti- 
cation. This  species  of  will  was  the  first 
and  only  instrument  known  to  the  Roman 
law  which  required  sealing.  More  than 
that:  "This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
sealing  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence, 
considered  as  a  mode  of  authentication" 
(Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  210).  There  is 
probably  a  reference  to  the  praetorian  will 
in  Ephesians  i.  13-14:  "In  whom  having 
also  believed  ye  were  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  promise,  which  is  an  ear- 
nest of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession  to  the 
praise  of  his  glory."  As  translated  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  any 
precise  meaning  to  this  passage.  It  should 
rather  be  rendered,  "  In  whom  having  also 


believed  ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy 
spirit  of  testimony^  which  is  an  earnest 
of  our  inheritance  until  the  ransoming 
accomplished  by  the  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion {of  the  inheritance)  to  the  praise  of 
his  glory."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  referred  to  as  a  witness.  It  is 
his  seal  which  authenticates  the  new  tes- 
tament, by  which  we  obtain  the  inherit- 
ance. The  spiritual  inheritance,  as  in 
other  passages,  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
as  succeeding  upon  a  state  of  bondage. 
When  a  slave  was  appointed  heir,  al- 
though expressly  emancipated  by  the  will 
which  gave  him  the  inheritance,  his  free- 
dom commenced  not  immediately  upon 
the  making  of  the  will,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  entered  into  the  inheritance. 
This  is  the  "ransoming  accomplished  by 
the  act  of  taking  possession."  In  the  last 
words  of  the  passage,  "to  the  praise  of 
his  glory,"  an  allusion  may  be  found  to  a 
well-known  Roman  custom.  The  emanci- 
pated slaves  who  attended  the  funeral  of 
their  emancipator  were  the  praise  of  his 
glory.  Testamentary  emancipation  was  so 
fashionable  a  form  of  posthumous  osten- 
tation, the  desire  to  be  followed  to  the 
grave  by  a  crowd  of  freedmen  wearing  the 
"cap  of  liberty"  was  so  strong,  that  very 
shortly  before  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
wrote,  the  legislature  expressly  limited 
the  number  of  slaves  that  an  owner  might 
manumit  by  will. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  which  relates  to  the  law  of  guar- 
dianship in  connection  with  the  law  of  in- 
inheritance,  and  which  possesses  some 
points  of  peculiar  interest.  "The  heir, 
as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing 
from  a  servant  (R.V.,  bond-servant),  though 
he  is  lord  of  all,  but  is  under  tutors  and 
governors  (R.V.,  guardians  and  stewards) 
until  the  time  appointed  by  the  father." 
This  passage  refers  to  the  guardianship  of 
orphans  under  an  age  which  for  practical 
purposes  may  be  stated  as  fourteen.  The 
expression  "until  the  time  appointed  by 
the  father  "  would  be  better  rendered  "  un- 
til the  time  of  the  father's  appointing"  — 
i.e.^  the  period  over  which  the  father's 
power  of  appointing  a  guardian  extended. 
This  period  was  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  could 
not  be  extended  by  the  father's  testamen- 
tary directions.  The  "  guardian  "  was  the 
ttttor  of  Roman  law  —  that  is,  the  protector 
of  his  person  and  estate.  The  "  steward  " 
was  the  slave  of  the  tutor,  appointed  by 
him  when  necessary  as  a  bailiff  to  manage 
some  distant  portion  of  the  infant's  prop- 
erty. Tutelage  was  a  device  for  artificially 
prolonging   the  patria  poiestas  notwith- 
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standing  the  decease  of  the  father.  The 
text  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  ap- 
plying to  a  child  whose  father  was  Hving. 
But  this  is  obviously  an  error.  Th&Jiiius 
familias,  so  long  as  he  remained  ?i  filius 
familias  —  \^2X  \s^  so  long  as  his  father 
lived  —  was  not  less  in  the  condition  of  a 
bond-servant  at  forty  than  at  fourteen. 

The  chapter  commencing  with  the  pas- 
sage which  has  been  quoted,  and  the  chap- 
ter preceding  it,  abound  in  legal  allusion 
and  legal  argument,  into  the  detail  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  The 
problem  to  which  St.  Paul  is  addressing 
himself  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings is  one  which  evidently  caused  no  little 
perplexity  amongst  Christian  converts. 
Christianity  was  in  effect  the  substitution 
of  what  St.  Paul  calls  the  "law  of  faith," 
or,  more  shortly,  "faith,"  for  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  Current  speculations  enable  us 
to  grasp  more  readily  than  those  to  whom 
St.  Paul  addressed  himself  the  idea  of  an 
evolution,  so  to  speak,  from  the  law  of 
Moses  to  the  law  of  Christ.  We  may  rec- 
ognize a  development  of  spirituality  in  the 
supersession  of  ceremony  by  faith.  But 
the  early  convert  remembered  that  the 
reign  of  ceremony  had  itself  supersededa 
previous  reign  of  faith.  There  was  faith, 
as  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  insists,  before 
the  law.  The  progress  of  religion  between 
Abraham  and  Christ  was  a  progress  "  from 
faith  to  faith."  Now  if  the  law  of  faith 
were  a  sufficient  religious  rule,  how  came 
it  to  have  been  superseded  at  all  ?  Did 
not  the  very  fact  of  the  imposition  of  the 
ceremonial  law  imply  its  necessity,  or  at 
least  its  superiority  over  the  simpler  form 
of  religion  which  preceded  it.-* 

St.  Paul  is  fond  of  personification,  but 
his  personifications  are  not  poetical,  but 
legal.  In  his  argument  he  figures  the 
Jewish  nation  as  a  child,  who  was  heir  to 
the  inheritance  of  Abraham.  The  Mosaic 
law  is  a  guardian  appointed  to  protect  the 
infancy  of  the  nation,  and  to  train  it  up 
for  the  period  when  in  the  fulness  of  time 
it  should  enter  upon  the  inheritance. 
This  inheritance  is  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But  although  upon  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  ti.e  period  of  tutelage  is  past  and 
the  inheritance  entered  upon,  the  child  — 
still  a  child  —  is  not  left  without  protect- 
ing care,  for  he  gives  himself  in  "adop- 
tion" to  God,  and  is  received  into  the 
family  of  the  great  father;  and  whereas 
he  was  formerly  but  the  heir  of  Abraham, 
he  now  becomes  by  a  new  and  better  title 
the  heir  of  the  Deity.  The  result  of  the 
whole  argument  is  that  the  law  of  faith  is 
the  law  of  the  family.     It  was  the  law  of 


patriarchal  households,  and  it  is  to  be  the 
law  of  the  new  and  mystic  household  — 
"the  household  of  faith." 

The  life  of  the  patriarch  was  solitary. 
He  dwelt  apart  from  men,  surrounded 
only  by  his  family  and  servants  ;  to  these 
he  was  the  only  lawgiver  and  the  only 
priest.  Duty  towards  God  was  unencum- 
bered with  ceremonial  observances.  Duty 
towards  men  needed  no  elaboration  in  spe- 
cific rules.  A  ritual  law  would  have  been 
as  much  out  of  place  in  the  primitive  fam- 
ily as  a  civil  law.  The  simple  principles 
of  affection  and  faith  were  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  both.  The  imposition  of  the 
law  of  Moses  was  coincident  with  the 
transition  of  the  family  into  the  nation. 
When  the  family  develops  into  a  tribe 
and  the  tribe  expands  into  a  nation,  affec- 
tion is  no  longer  a  sufficient  rule  of  con- 
duct between  individuals.  The  paternal 
authority  is  superseded  by  custom,  and 
custom  is  consolidated  into  codes  of  law. 
Worship  becomes  national  and  public,  and 
the  head  of  the  family  relinquishes  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood  to  a  conse- 
crated order.  The  home  is  replaced  by 
the  society  ;  and  this  is  in  itself  an  expla- 
nation of  the  dispensation  of  discipline. 
But  Christ's  mission  was  to  restore  the 
family,  not  by  disintegrating  society,  but 
by  comprehending  it.  All  men  were  to 
become  brethren,  and  all  the  sons  of  God, 
The  purpose  of  the  law  was  accomplished ; 
the  training  of  the  long  orphaned  nation 
was  complete ;  and  the  reign  of  faith  was 
restored. 

The  supersession  of  the  law  of  Moses 
by  the  law  of  faith  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
long  and  very  elaborate  argument  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Among  Hebrew 
and  gentile  converts  alike  the  question 
had  arisen,  what  law  of  religious  observ- 
ance and  conduct  was  henceforward  to  be 
observed.  Our  Lord  was  not  ostensibly 
a  legislator.  He  did  not  explicitly  enact 
a  code,  or  formulate  a  S3'stem  of  Church 
government.  Even  after  the  faith  had 
been  accepted,  the  believer  might  not  at 
once,  or  readily,  perceive  that  the  faith  in- 
volved and  comprehended  a  code ;  that 
Christ's  life  was  in  itself  a  law;  that  his 
precepts  were  the  summary  of  a  spiritual- 
ized jurisprudence;  that,  in  truth,  the 
epoch  in  divine  government  had  arrived 
for  discarding  detailed  rules  of  conduct 
and  ritual,  and  their  replacement  by  great 
principles,  the  particular  application  of 
which  was  reserved  for  the  forum  of  the 
individual  conscience.  It  was  not  easily 
apprehended  that  it  was  in  this  sense  that 
Christ  had  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  ful- 
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fil  the  law.  Moreover,  much  of  that  part 
of  the  law  which  related  to  civil  matters 
was,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
still  the  common  law  of  Judea;  and  there 
never  was  any  question  of  abrogating  the 
moral  law  contained  in  tlie  Mosaic  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  at  the  period 
when  St.  Paul  wrote,  and  for  a  long  time 
previously,  Roman  jurisprudence  had  been 
deeply  engaged  with  a  problem  extremely 
analogous  to  that  which  perplexed  the 
early  Church. 

The  Roman  republic  was  as  exclusive 
in  its  spirit  as  the  Jewish  theocracy.  The 
ancient  Quiritarian  law,  elaborately  cere- 
monial in  its  character,  was  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  Roman  citizen. 
Foreigners  were  jealously  excluded  from 
participating  in  its  benefits.  A  separate 
system  and  separate  tribunals  were  estab- 
lished for  those  who  were  outside  the  pale 
of  citizenship.  Every  student  of  Roman 
law  knows  how  this  subsidiary  system, 
distinguished  for  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  based  on  reason  instead  of  immemo- 
rial usage,  was  gradually  brought  into 
competition  with  the  old  Quiritarian  juris- 
prudence, and  finally  superseded  it.  Orig- 
inally disliked  and  despised,  the  Praetorian 
law,  by  means  in  part  of  the  influence  of 
the  stoical  philosophy,  came  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  admiration.  It  was  lauded 
as  the  law  of  nature,  restored  from  the 
Golden  Age  ;  it  was  eulogized  by  the  name 
of  equity. 

What  the  Praetorian  law  was  to  the 
Quiritarian  law,  the  law  of  Christ  was  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  Like  the  Praetorian 
law,  the  law  of  Christ  was  characterized 
by  its  simplicity.  It  consisted  of  the  great 
principles  which  underlay  the  rigid  rules 
and  forms  of  the  Mosaic  code.  What  the 
Praetorian  law  was  conceived  to  be  by  cur- 
rent speculation,  that  the  law  of  Christ 
actually  was — a  law  of  millennial  perfec- 
tion. During  the  first  century  the  schools 
resounded  with  discussions  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Praetorian 
equity,  and  the  degree  and  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  supersede  the  Quirita- 
rian law.  In  the  light  of  these  juridical 
controversies  we  may  discern  some  ex- 
planation both  of  the  nature  of  the  diflS- 
culty  which  beset  the  early  Church,  and  of 
the  method  of  reasoning  which  the  apostle 
adopts  in  dealing  with  it. 

Further  illustrations  might  be  adduced 
of  metaphors  and  lines  of  argument  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  which  appear  to  be 
derived  from  the  Roman  law.  St.  Paul  is, 
perhaps,  of   all  writers  either  ancient  or 


modern  the  most  difficult  to  understand. 
It  cannot  be  that  his  obscurity  is  deliber- 
ate. It  is  due  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  a  study  of  the  Roman  law, 
as  it  existed  in  the  first  century,  will  afford 
a  universal  picklock  to  the  perplexing 
passages  in  which  the  Pauline  epistles 
abound.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  satisfac- 
tory commentary  upon  these  epistles  will 
ever  be  produced  except  by  an  author  who, 
in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  is  a 
thorough  master  of  the  history  of  civil 
jurisprudence. 

In  these  days  few  students  of  divinity 
have  even  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  Roman  law.  Even  students  of  law 
show  little  taste  for  a  branch  of  study 
which  has  no  direct,  and  very  little  indi- 
rect, bearing  upon  the  every  day  practice 
of  their  profession.  They  read  the  little 
that  they  are  obliged  to  read  with  reluc- 
tance, and  forget  it  with  alacrity.  The 
Roman  law,  indeed,  as  every  reader  of 
English  history  is  aware,  was  always  un- 
popular amongst  the  common  lawyers. 
But  it  was  not  always  a  department  of 
learning  neglected  by  the  clergy.  In  for- 
mer times  Church  dignitaries  were  often 
eminent  "  civilians,"  to  use  the  term  which 
has  been  commonly  applied  in  this  country 
to  proficients  in  the  study  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. The  canon  or  ecclesiastical 
law,  including  the  law  of  testate  and  in- 
testate succession,  was  based  upon  Roman 
law.  The  Roman  law  which  is  embodied 
in  the  English  system  of  equity  was  mainly 
imported  into  it  by  ecclesiastical  lord 
chancellors. 

It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  civil- 
ian divines  of  olden  days  have  left  little 
or  nothing  to  show  their  consciousness  of 
St.  Paul's  frequent  use  of  the  language  of 
that  jurisprudence  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  It  may  be  that  the  unbending 
dogma  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  which  formerly  prevailed  would 
in  any  case  have  deterred  them  from  look- 
ing in  any  purely  mundane  direction  for 
the  elucidation  of  an  apostle's  language. 
But  in  truth  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
discern  so  much  as  may  now  be  discerned 
of  the  legal  element  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  The  Roman  law  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  was  the  refined  system 
which  was  elaborated  and  consolidated 
under  the  authority  of  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  This  system 
was  widely  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  "  Institutes  "  of  Gains,  in  the 
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year  1816,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  re- 
moter history  of  the  law  and  of  the  jurid- 
ical ideas  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1861  that  the  great  work 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  "  Ancient 
Law  "  made  the  public  —  or  even  the  law- 
yers —  aware  of  the  full  importance  of  this 
discovery.  It  may  be  that  commentators 
and  theologians  still  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value,  for  the  purposes  of  Scriptural  exe- 
gesis, of  Gaius  and  his  modern  expositors. 


HEERA    NUND. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
HEERA  NUND. 

He  stood  in  the  verandah,  salaaming 
with  both  hands,  in  each  of  which  he  held 
a  bouquet  —  round-topped,  compressed, 
prim  little  posies,  with  fat  bundles  of  stalk 
bound  spirally  with  date-fibre  ;  altogether 
more  like  ninepins  than  bouquets,  for  the 
time  of  flowers  was  not  yet,  and  only  a  few 
ill-conditioned  rosebuds,  suggestive  of 
worms,  and  a  dejected  champak  or  two 
showed  amongst  the  green. 

The  holder  was  hardly  more  decorative 
than  the  posies.  Bandy,  hairy  brown  legs, 
with  toes  set  wide  open  by  big  brass  rings, 
—  a  sight  bringing  discomfort  within  one's 
own  slippers  from  sheer  sympathy ;  a 
squat  body,  tightly  buttoned  into  a  sleeve- 
less white  coat;  a  face  of  mild  ugliness 
overshadowed  by  an  immaculately  white 
turban.  From  the  coral  and  gold  neck- 
lace round  his  thick  throat,  and  the  cres- 
cent-shaped earrings  in  his  spreading  ears 
I  guessed  him  to  be  of  the  Arain  caste. 
He  was,  in  fact,  Heera  Nund,  gardener  to 
my  new  landlord  ;  therefore,  for  the  pres- 
ent, my  servant.  Had  I  enquired  into  the 
matter,  I  should  probably  have  found  that 
his  forbears  had  cultivated  the  surround- 
ing land  for  centuries  ;  certainly  long  years 
before  masterful  men  from  the  West  had 
jotted  down  their  trivial  boundary  pillars 
to  divide  light  from  darkness,  the  black 
man  from  the  white,  cantonments  from  the 
rest  of  God's  earth.  One  of  these  little 
white  pillars  stood  in  a  corner  of  my  gar- 
den, and  beyond  it  lay  an  illimitable 
stretch  of  bare  brown  plain,  waiting  till 
the  young  wheat  came  to  clothe  its  naked- 
ness. 

I  did  not  enquire,  however,  few  people 
do  in  India.  Perhaps  they  are  intimidated 
by  the  extreme  antiquity  of  all  things,  and 
dread  letting  loose  the  floodgates  of  gar- 
rulous memory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was 
content  to  accept  the  fact  that  Heera 
Nund,  whether  representing  ancestral  pro- 


prietors or  not,  had  come  to  congratulate 
me,  a  stranger,  on  having  taken,  not  only 
the  house,  but  the  garden  also.  The  sa- 
hibs^ he  said,  went  home  so  often  nowa- 
days that  they  had  ceased  to  care  for 
gardens.  This  dne  having  been  in  a  con- 
tractor's hands  for  years  had  become,  as  it 
were,  a  miserable,  low-degree  native  place. 
In  fact,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  steep 
his  own  knowledge  in  oblivion  in  order 
that  content  should  grow  side  by  side  with 
country  vegetables.  Yet  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  golden  age,  when,  under  the 
aegis  of  some  judge  with  a  mysterious 
name,  he  too,  Heera  Nund  the  Arain,  had 
raised  celery  and  beet-root,  French  beans 
and  artichokes,  asparagus  and  petercelli. 
He  reeled  off  the  English  names  with  a 
glibness  and  inaccuracy  in  which,  some- 
how, there  lurked  a  pathetic  dignity. 
Then  suddenly,  from  behind  a  favoring 
pillar,  he  sprung  upon  me  the  usual  native 
offering,  consisting  of  a  flat  basket  dec- 
orated with  a  few  coarse  vegetables.  A 
bunch  of  rank-smelling  turnips,  half-a- 
dozen  blue  radishes  running  two  to  the 
pound,  various  heaps  of  native  greens,  a 
bit  off  an  overblown  cauliflower  proclaim- 
ing its  bazaar  origin  by  the  turmeric  pow- 
deradhering  to  it  in  patches,  a  leaf-cup  of 
mint  ornamented  by  two  glowing  chillies. 
He  laid  the  whole  at  my  feet  with  a  pro- 
found obeisance.  "  This  dust-like  offer- 
ing," he  said  gravely,  "is  all  that  the  good 
God  (khoda)  can  give  to  the  sahib.  Let 
the  presence  {huzoor)  wait  a  few  months 
and  see  what  Heera  Nund  can  do  for 
him." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  ludicrous 
solemnity  of  voice  and  gesture,  or  the 
simple  self-importance,  overlaying  the 
ugly  face  with  the  smile  of  a  cat  licking 
cream. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  days, 
for  accession  to  a  new  office  curtails  lei- 
sure. When,  however,  I  found  time  for  a 
stroll  round  my  new  domain  I  discovered 
Heera  Nund  hard  at  work.  His  coatee 
hung  on  a  bush  ;  his  bare,  brown  back 
glistened  in  the  sunshine  as  he  stooped 
down  to  deepen  a  water-course  with  his 
adze-like  shovel.  A  brake  of  sugarcane, 
red-brown  and  gold,  showed  where  the 
garden  proper  merged  into  the  peasants' 
land  beyond  ;  for  the  well,  whence  the 
water  came  that  flowed  round  Heera 
Nund's  hidden  feet  as  he  stood  in  the 
runnel,  irrigated  quite  a  large  stretch  of 
the  fields  around  my  holding.  The  well^ 
wheel  creaked  in  recurring  discords,  everj 
now  and  again  giving  out  a  note  or  two  aS 
if  it  were  going  to  begin  a  tune.     The  re( 
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evening  sun  shone  through  the  mango- 
trees,  where  the  green  parrots  hung  like 
unripe  fruit.  The  bullocks  circled  round 
and  round  ;  the  water  dripped  and  gur- 
gled. 

"  How  about  the  seeds  I  sent  you?"  I 
asked,  when  Heera  Nund  drew  his  wet 
feet  from  the  stream,  and  composing  him- 
self for  the  effort,  produced  an  elaborate 
salaam. 

He  left  humility  behind  him  as  he 
stalked  over  to  a  narrow  strip  of  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  well,  a  long  strip 
portioned  out  into  squares  and  circles  like 
a  doll's  garden,  with  tiny  one-span  walks 
between. 

"  Behold  !  "  he  said.  "  His  Honor  will 
observe  that  the  cabbage  caste  have  life 
already." 

Truly  enough  the  half-covered  seeds 
showed  gussets  of  white  in  their  brown 
jackets.  "  But  where  are  the  tickets  ?  I 
sent  word  specially  that  you  were  to  be 
sure  to  stick  the  labels  on  each  bed. 
How  am  I  to  know  which  is  which  ?  " 

"  The  presence  can  see  that  the  sticks 
are  there,"  he  answered  with  a  superior 
smile;  "but  there  are  others  beside  the 
sahibs  who  love  tickets." 

He  pointed  to  the  tree  above  us,  where 
on  a  branch  sat  a  peculiarly  bushy-tailed 
squirrel,  as  happy  as  a  king  over  the  brus- 
sel-sprouts'  wrapper,  which  he  was  crum 
pling  into  a  ball  with  deft  hands  and  sharp 
teeth.  How  I  came  to  know  it  was  this 
particular  wrapper  happened  thus  :  I 
threw  my  cap  at  the  offender,  and  in  his 
flight  he  dropped  the  paper  on  my  bald 
head;  it  was  hard,  and  had  points. 

"  They  are  misbegotten  devils,"  re- 
marked Heera  cheerfully;  "but  they  are 
building  nests,  sahib,  and  like  to  paper  the 
inside.  Notwithstanding,  the  presence 
need  fear  no  confusion ;  his  slave  has 
many  names  in  his  head.  This  is  arly 
walkrin  (early  Walcheren),  that  is  droo- 
tnade  (drumhead),  yonder  is  dookoyark 
(Duke  of  York),  and  that,  that,  and  that 
"  He  would  have  gone  on  intermin- 
ably, had  I  not  changed  the  subject  by 
asking  what  was  growing  beneath  a  dilap- 
idated hand-light,  which  stood  next  to  a 
sturdy  crop  of  broad-cast  radishes.  Only 
a  few  panes  of  glass  remained  intact,  but 
the  vacancies  had  been  neatly  supplied  by 
coarse  muslin.  The  gardener's  face,  al- 
ways simple  in  expression,  became  quite 
homogeneous  with  pure  content. 

''Huzoor!  It  is  the  malin  (female 
gardener) ! " 

"  The  malin !  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ?" 


Have  you  ever  watched  the  face  of  a 
general  servant  when  she  takes  the  covers 
off  the  Christmas  dinner  ?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  very  young  conjuror  lift  his  father's 
hat  to  show  you  that  the  handkerchief 
(which  he  has  palpably  secreted  else- 
where), is  no  longer  in  its  legitimate  hid- 
ing-place.-* Something  of  that  mingled 
triumph  and  fear  lest  some  accident  may 
have  befallen  skill  in  the  interim  showed 
itself  in  Heera  Nund's  countenance  as  he 
removed  the  light  ,with  a  flourish,  thus 
disclosing  to  view  a  fat  and  remarkably 
black  baby  asleep  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  It 
was  attired  in  a  pair  of  silver  bangles,  and 
a  Maw's  feeding-bottle  grew,  like  some 
new  kind  of  root-crop,  from  the  ground 
beside  it, 

•  "My    daughter,   huzoor  —  little    Dhro- 
padi  the  malin." 

His  voice  thrilled  even  my  bachelor 
ears  as  he  squatted  down  and  began  me- 
chanically to  fan  the  swift-gathering  flies 
from  the  sleeping  child. 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  her,"  I 
remarked  after  a  pause.  "  It  is  only  a  girl 
after  all.     Have  you  no  son  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  She  is  the  only  one,  and  I  waited  for 
her  ten  years.  Ten  long  years  ;  so  I  was 
glad  even  to  get  a  malin.  Dhropadi  grows 
as  fast  as  a  boy  ;  almost  as  fast  as  the 
huzoor's  cabbages.  Only  the  other  day 
she  was  no  bigger  than  my  hand." 

"  Your  wife  is  dead,  I  suppose  ?  "  The 
question  was,  perhaps,  a  little  brutal,  but 
it  was  so  unusual  to  see  a  man  doing  dry 
nurse  to  a  baby  girl,  that  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  mother  had  died  months 
before,  at  the  child's  birth.  I  never  saw 
a  face  change  more  rapidly  than  his  ;  the 
simplicity  left  it,  and  in  place  thereof 
came  a  curious  anxiety  such  as  a  child 
might  show  with  the  dawning  conviction 
that  it  has  lost  itself. 

"  She  is  not  at  ail  dead,  huzoor ;  on  the 
contrary  she  is  very  young.  Children  cry 
sometimes,  and  my  house  does  not  like 
crying.  You  see,  when  people  are  young 
they  require  more  sleep  ;  when  she  is  old, 
as  I  am,  she  will  be  able  to  keep  awake." 

His  tone  was  argumentative,  as  if  he 
were  reasoning  the  matter  out  for  his  own 
edification.  "Not  that  Dhropadi  keeps 
me  awake  often,"  he  added,  in  hasty  apol- 
ogy to  that  infant's  reputation;  "consid- 
ering how  young  a  person  she  is,  her  ways 
are  very  straight-walking  and  meek." 

"  If  she  cries  you  can  always  stop  her 
with  the  watering-pot,  I  suppose." 

He  looked  shocked  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Huzoor !    it  is    not    difficult  to  stop 
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them ;  such  a  very  little  thing  pleases  a 
baby.  Sometimes  it  is  the  sunshine, — 
sometimes  it  is  the  wind  in  the  trees, — 
sometimes  it  is  the  birds,  or  the  squirrels, 
or  the  flowers.  When  it  is  tired  of  these 
there  is  always  the  milk  in  its  stomach. 
Dhropadi's  goat  is  yonder;  it  lives  on 
your  Honor's  weeds.  You  are  her  father 
and  her  mother." 

However  much  I  might  repudiate  the 
relationship,  I  soon  became  quite  accus- 
tomed to  finding  Dlyopadi  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  in  my  garden.  For, 
soon  after  my  first  introduction  to  her,  the 
claims  of  an  early  crop  of  lettuces  to  pro- 
tection from  the  squirrels  led  HeeraNund 
to  transfer  the  hand-light  from  one  of  his 
charges  to  another.  Dhropadi,  he  said, 
could  grow  nicely  without  it  now;  the 
black  ants  could  not  carry  her  off,  and  the 
squirrels  had  quite  begun  to  recognize 
that  she  was  of  the  race  of  Adam.  At 
first,  however,  he  took  precautions  against 
mistakes,  and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  the 
sleeping  child  stuck  round  with  pea-sticks, 
or  decorated  with  fluttering  feathers  on  a 
string,  to  scare  away  the  birds.  Some- 
times she  was  blanching  with  the  celery, 
and  once  I  nearly  trod  on  her  as  she  lay 
among  the  toppings  in  a  thick  plantation 
of  blossoming  beans.  But  she  never  came 
to  harm;  the  only  misadventure  being 
when  her  father  would  lay  her  to  sleep  in 
some  dry  water  channel,  and,  forgetting 
which  one  it  was,  turn  the  shallow  stream 
that  way.  Then  there  would  be  a  momen- 
tary outcry  at  the  cold  bath  ;  but  the  next, 
she  would  be  pacified  with  a  flower,  and 
sit  in  the  sun  to  dry,  for  to  say  sooth  no 
more  good-tempered  child  ever  existed 
than  Dhropadi.  In  this,  at  any  rate,  she 
was  like  her  father,  though  I  could  trace 
no  resemblance  in  other  ways.  "She  is 
like  my  house,"  he  would  say,  when  I  no- 
ticed the  fact.  "  She  is  young  and  I  am 
old,  —  quite  old." 

Indeed,  as  time  passed  I  saw  that 
Heera  Nund  was  older  than  I  thought  at 
first.  Before  the  barber  came  in  the 
morning  there  was  quite  a  silver  stubble 
on  his  bronze  cheek,  and  his  bright,  rest- 
less eyes  were  haggard  and  anxious.  De- 
spite his  almost  comic  jauntiness  and 
self-importance  he  struck  me  as  having  a 
hunted  look  at  times,  especially  when  he 
came  out  from  the  mud-walled  enclosure 
at  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  where  his 
"  house  "  lived.  He  went  there  but  sel- 
dom, spending  his  days  in  tending  Dhro- 
padi and  his  plants  with  an  almost  extrav- 
agant devotion.  His  state  of  mind  when 
tbat  young  lady  used  her  new  accomplish- 
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ment  of  crawling,  to  the  detrtment  of  a 
bed  of  sootullians  (Sweet  Williams)  in 
which  he  took  special  pride,  was  quite 
pathetic.  I  found  him  simply  howling  be- 
tween regret  for  the  plants  and  fear  lest  I 
should  order  punishment  to  the  offender. 
His  gratitude  when  I  laughed  was  un- 
bounded. 

After  this  Dhropadi  used  to  be  set  in  a 
twelve-inch  pot,  half  sunk  in  the  ground, 
where  she  would  stay  contentedly  for 
hours,  drumming  the  sides  with  a  carrot, 
while  Heera  weeded  and  dibbled. 

"  She  grows,"  he  would  say,  snatching 
her  up  fiercely  in  his  arms;  "she  grows 
as  all  my  plants  grow.  See  my  sootul- 
lians !  They  will  blossom  soon  and  then 
all  the  sahibs  will  come  and  say,  '  See  the 
sootullians  which  Heera  Nund  and  Dhro- 
padi have  grown  for  the  huzoor.' " 

Yet  with  all  this  blazoning  of  content 
the  man  was  curiously  restless ;  almost 
like  a  child  in  his  desire  for  action  and 
vivid  interest  in  trivialities.  "See  the 
misbegotten  creature  I  have  found  eating 
the  honorable  huzoor's  roots  !  "  he  would 
say,  casting  a  wire-worm  on  ihe  verandah 
steps,  and  dancing  on  it  vindictively.  "  It 
was  in  the  huzoor's  carnations,  but  by  the 
blessing  of  God  and  Heera  Nund's  vigi- 
lance it  is  dead.  Nothing  escapes  me. 
Have  I  not  fought  wire-worms  since  the 
beginning  of  all  things,  I  and  my  fathers  "i 
We  kill  all  creeping,  crawling  things,  ex- 
cept the  holy  snake  that  brings  fruit  and 
blossom  to  the  garden." 

One  night  I  was  disturbed  by  unseemly 
noises,  coming  apparently  from  the  ser- 
vants' quarters;  but  my  remonstrances 
next  morning  were  met,  by  my  bearer,  with 
swift  denial.  "It  is  Heera.  He,  poor  man, 
has  to  beat  his  wife  almost  every  night 
now.  I  wonder  the  presence  has  not 
heard  her  before  ;  she  screams  very  loud." 

I  stood  aghast. 

"  He  should  let  her  go,  or  kill  her,"  con- 
tinued the  bearer  placidly,  "  She  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  beating ;  but  he  is  a 
fool,  because  she  is  Dhropadi's  mother. 
Yes,  he  is  a  fool ;  he  beats  her  when  he 
finds  her  lover  there.  He  should  beat  her 
well  before  the  man  comes.  That  is  the 
best  way  with  women." 

It  was  an  old  story  it  seemed,  dating 
before  Dhropadi's  appearance  on  th( 
scene.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
deeper  tragedy  than  I  had  thought  for  was 
ripening  in  my  garden  among  the  ripening 
plants.  I  found  myself  watching  Dhr< 
padi  and  her  father  with  an  almost  morbi< 
interest,  and  hoping  that,  if  my  idle  suspi 
cion  was  right,  kindly  fate  might  hide  thj 
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truth  away  forever,  in  the  bottom  of  that 
well  where  Heera  often  held  the  child  to 
smile  at  her  own  reflection,  far  down 
where  the  water  showed  like  a  huge,  round 
dewdrop. 

So  time  went  on,  until  the  sootullians 
showed  blossom  buds  and  Dhropadi  cut 
her  first  tooth  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  double 
event  was  too  much  for  Heera's  nerves; 
perhaps  what  happened  was  due  anyhow; 
but  as  I  strolled  through  the  garden  that 
evening  at  sundown  I  saw  the  most  com- 
ically pathetic  sight  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
Heera  Nund,  clothed,  but  not  in  his  right 
mind,  was  dancing  a  can-can  among  his 
sootullians,  while  Dhropadi  shrieked  with 
delight  and  beat  frantically  on  her  flower- 
pot. Even  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
came  after,  the  remembrance  provokes  a 
smile.  The  rythmic  bobbing  up  and  down 
of  the  uncouth  figure,  the  cow-like  kicks  of 
the  bandy  legs,  the  preternaturally  grave 
face  above,  the  crushed  sootullians  below. 

I  sent  him  in  charge  of  two  sepoys  to 
the  dispensary,  and  there  he  remained  for 
two  months,  more  or  less.  When  he  came 
back  he  was  very  quiet,  very  thin,  and 
there  were  marks  of  several  blisters  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  resumed  work 
cheerfully,  with  many  apologies  for  having 
been  ill,  and  once  more  he  and  Dhropadi 
—  who  had  been  handed  over  meantime, 
under  police  supervision,  to  her  mother  — 
were  to  be  found  spending  their  days  to- 
gether in  amicable  companionship.  His 
only  regrets  being  apparently  that  the 
sootullians  had  blossomed  and  Dhropadi 
learnt  to  walk  in  his  absence. 

But  for  one  or  two  little  eccentricities  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  forget  that 
can-can  among  the  flowers;  indeed  I  al- 
ways met  his  enquiries  as  to  the  sootul- 
lians with  the  remark  that  they  had  done 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  eccentricities,  however,  if 
few,  were  striking.  One  was  his  exag- 
gerated gratitude  for  the  blisters  on  the 
back  of  his  head;  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  one  would  have  thought  likely  to 
produce  an  outburst  of  that  Christian  vir- 
tue. But  it  did,  and  an  allusion  to  the  all 
too  visible  scars  invariably  crowned  the 
frequent  recital  of  the  benefits  he  had  re- 
ceived at  my  hands.  Another  was  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  distinguishing  Dhro- 
padi from  the  other  fruits  of  his  labors. 
On  two  separate  occasions  she  formed 
part  of  the  daily  basket  of  vegetables 
which  he  brought  in  to  me,  and  very  quaint 
the  little  black  morsel  looked  sitting  sur- 
rounded by  tomatoes  and  melons.     But 


though  he  treated  the  matter  as  an  elabo- 
rate joke  when  I  remarked  on  it,  there 
was  a  dazed,  uncertain  look  in  his  eyes  as 
ir  he  were  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  right 
end  of  the  stick. 

Nevertheless  peace  and  contentment 
reigned  apparently  in  his  house.  When 
I  sat  out  in  the  dark,  hot  evenings,  a  glow 
of  flickering  firelight  from  within  showed 
the  mysterious,  mud-walled  enclosure  by 
the  wall,  decorous  and  conventional.  The 
winking  stars  looking  down  into  it  knew 
more  of  the  life  within  than  I  did,  but  at 
any  rate  no  unseemly  cries  disturbed  the 
scented  night  air  and  the  huzoor's  slum- 
bers. Perhaps  the  police  supervision  had 
impressed  the  lover  with  the  dangers  of 
lurking  house-trespass  by  night;  perhaps 
the  dark -browed,  heavy -jowled  young 
woman  who  had  taken  my  warning  so  sul- 
lenly had  learnt  more  craft ;  perhaps  the 
languor  which  creeps  over  all  things  in 
iVIay  had  sucked  the  vigor  even  from  pas- 
sion. Who  could  say  ?  Those  crumbling 
mud  walls  hid  it  all,  and  Heera  seemed  to 
have  begun  a  new  life  with  the  hot-weather 
vegetables. 

So  matters  stood  when  an  old  enemy  laid 
hold  of  me.  Ten  days  after  I  found  my- 
self racing  Death  with  a  determination  to 
reach  the  sea,  and  feel  the  salt  west  wind 
on  my  face  before  he  and  I  closed  with 
each  other.  The  strange  hurry  and  eager- 
ness of  it  all  comes  back  to  some  of  us 
like  a  nightmare,  years  after  the  exile  is 
over.  The  doctor's  verdict,  the  swift  pack- 
ing of  a  trunk  or  two,  the  hope,  the  fear, 
the  mad  longing  at  least  to  see  the  dear 
faces  once  more. 

They  packed  me  and  a  half  hundred  pil- 
lows into  3.palkigharionQ  afternoon.  The 
servants  stood,  white  clad,  in  a  row  beside 
the  white  pillars,  dazzling  in  the  slanting 
sunlight.  I  drove  through  the  flower  gar- 
den dusty  and  scorched.  At  the  gate  stood 
Heera  Nund,  one  arm  occupied  by  Dhro- 
padi, the  other  supporting  a  huge  basket 
of  vegetables.  He  looked  uncertain  which 
to  present;  finally,  seeing  the  carriage 
drive  on,  he  deliberately  let  the  basket  fall, 
and  running  to  my  side,  thrust  the  child's 
chubby  hands  forward.  They  held  just 
such  ninepin  bouquets  as  he  had  carried 
on  our  first  introduction,  "Take  them,, 
sahib!"  he  cried.  "  Take  them  for  luck  I 
and  come  back  soon  to  the  mali  and  the 
malin."  As  the  ghari  turned  sharp  down 
the  road  I  saw  him  standing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  basket  with  Dhropadi  in  his 
arms. 

Six  months  passed  before  I  set  foot  on 
Indian  soil  again ;  and  then  fate,  and  a 
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restless  government,  sent  me  to  a  new 
station.  When  my  servants  arrived  with 
my  baggage  from  the  old  one,  I  naturally 
fell  to  asking  questions.  "And  how  is 
Heera  Nund.?"  was  one.  My  bearer 
smiled  benignly.  "  Huzoor,  he  is  well  — 
in  the  month  of  July  he  was  hanged." 

"Bearer!" 

"Without  doubt;  it  was  in  the  month 
of  July.  He  killed  his  wife  with  an  axe. 
Dhropadi  was  bitten  by  a  snake  while  she 
slept  one  day  when  Heera  had  to  leave 
her  with  her  mother;  and  that  night  he 
killed  his  wife  as  s^e  slept  also.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  be  so  revengeful,  for  every  one 
knew  Dhropadi  was  not  really  his  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Do  you  think  that  Heera  knew  ?  " 

"She  told  him  when  the  child  died,  in 
order  to  stop  his  grief ;  but  it  did  not.  She 
was  very  kind  to  him  —  after  the  other 
one  went  to  prison  for  lurking  about." 

"  And  did  no  one  tell  about  it  all  ?  " 

"  About  what,  huzoor.?" 

"  About  the  vegetables,  and  Dhropadi, 
and  the  sootullians,  and  the  blisters  on  the 
back  of  his  head !  Did  no  one  say  the 
man  was  mad  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  new  assistant  at  the  dis- 
pensary, sahib,  and  her  people  were  very 
rich ;  besides  Heera  was  not  mad  at  all. 
He  did  it  on  purpose.  He  was  a  bad  man, 
and  the  sirkar  did  right  to  hang  him,  —  in 
July." 

But  as  I  turned  away  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  that  can-can  among  the  soo- 
tullians, with  little  Dhropadi  beating  time 
with  a  carrot.  F.  A.  Steel. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IRISH  BULLS,  AND  BULLS  NOT  IRISH. 

A  BULL  defies  definition  ;  but,  for  that 
matter,  so  does  wit,  and  so  does  many 
another  word  in  the  language  of  which 
one  would  be  glad  to  get  a  definition. 
There  are  many  men,  indeed,  who  would 
be  only  too  happy  could  they  arrive  at  the 
definition  of  a  libel ;  but  the  lawyers,  as  a 
body,  would  not  be  found  sharing  in  the 
general  joy.  Imperfect  definition,  coupled 
with  the  ill-temper  of  mankind,  is  the 
source  of  all  litigation;  so  that  sound 
definition  would  do  away  with  half  the 
law-suits. 

John  Locke  fancied  he  could  put  an  end 
to  logomachies  by  his  chapter  on  words. 
But  then  he  was  the  first  to  depart  from 
the  meanings  that  he  himself  had  assigned 
to  them,  and  so  in  a  very  little  while  the 


amphibologies  took  to  sprouting  again, 
like  potatoes  in  spring,  with  redoubled 
force.  In  the  same  way,  a  privet  hedge 
grows  thicker  and  sprouts  the  faster  for 
its  periodical  clippings.  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  that  it  should  be  so.  For  what 
would  become  of  the  multiplication  of 
books,  and  of  all  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing concerns  that  now  run  along  so  briskly, 
if  authors  should  ever  get  into  the  way  of 
saying  only  what  ought  to  be  said,  and  of 
using  words  in  a  fixed  sense,  so  that  there 
could  be  little  obscurity  as  to  what  is  in- 
tended ?  Why,  truly  the  trade  of  authors 
and  publishers  would  fall  to  a  moiety 
straight,  and  many  who  now  can  hardly 
live  must  then  go  into  utter  bankruptcy. 
The  economy  of  everything  requires,  as  a 
first  condition  of  its  existence  and  respec- 
tability, that  it  shall  be  made  to  pay.  After 
that  is  secured  you  may  philosophize  as 
you  please.  Bishop  Parker,  when  he  was 
asked  by  a  friend  which  was  "  the  best 
body  of  divinity,"  said,  with  great  single- 
ness of  purpose,  "It  is  that  which  can 
best  help  a  man  to  keep  a  coach  and  six." 
If  this  be  admitted  as  an  ecclesiastical 
verity,  how  much  more  suitable  is  it  of 
adoption  as  a  lay  principle. 

VVe  are  fortunately  not  called  upon  to 
furnish  the  definition  of  a  bull;  but  as 
Sydney  Smith  volunteered  one,  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  it  en  passant*  He 
writes  :  — 

We  shall  venture  to  say  that  a  bull  is  an 
apparent  congruity,  and  real  incongruity  of 
ideas,  suddenly  discovered.  And  if  this  ac- 
count of  bulls  be  just,  they  are  (as  might  have 
been  supposed)  the  very  reverse  of  wit ;  for  as 
wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not  ap- 
parent, bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that 
are  not  real. 

A  shot  or  two  directed  at  this  will  riddle 
it  through  and  through.  A  veteran  officer 
so  pestered  Louis  XIV.  to  give  him  some 
appointment,  that  the  king,  in  a  huff,  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  "  He  is  the 
most  troublesome  officer  that  I  have  in  my 
service."  "  That,  sire,"  said  the  old  man, 
"is  precisely  what  your  Majesty's  enemies 
all  say  of  me."  The  king  felt,  upon  this 
sharp  rejoinder,  he  had  been,  as  an  econo- 
mist might  say,  guilty  of  an  act  of  unen- 
lightened selfishness  ;  and  he  therefore 
granted  to  the  wit  of  the  old  soldier  what 
his  merit  would  never  have  won  for  him. 
The  next  case  is  that  of  an  Englishman 
who  wrote  in  his  letter,  "  I  would  say  more, 

but  that  there  is  a  d d  tall  Irishman 

looking  over  my  shoulder  and  reading 
every  word  of  this."  On  which  the  Hi- 
bernian exclaimed,  "  You  lie,  you  scoun- 
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drel!"  Sydney  Smith  cites  these  to 
illustrate  his  position,  the  first  as  true  wit, 
the  last  as  a  blunder  that  only  an  Irishman 
could  be  guilty  of.  Let  us  grant  it  for  the 
moment.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Ers- 
kine's  exclamation,  on  being  told  that 
some  man  had  died  worth  ;^2oo,ooo,  "  That 
is  a  pretty  sum  for  a  man  to  begin  the  next 
world  with."  If  ever  there  was  wit,  this 
is  wit ;  yet  what  real  relation,  before  un- 
apparent,  does  it  discover  to  our  view  ?  It 
rests  on  an  apparent  relation,  and  the  fun 
consists  in  the  unreality.  It  is  a  Scotch 
bull,  according  to  the  definition  or  canon 
of  our  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Definitions 
are  themselves  things  to  move  laughter, 
capital  jokes,  if  you  have  no  fool,  lawyer, 
Scotchman,  or  logician  present  who  will 
insist  on  treating  such  things  as  being 
thoroughly  serious,  and  as  actual  matters 
of  fact. 

Edgeworth,  in  his  "Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls,"  tells  us  how  hard  he  found  it  to 
read  old  Joe  Miller  through.  He  got  hold 
of  an  edition  that  was  published  in  1800. 
He  says  1801,  but  then  he  is  not  accurate, 
even  in  his  quotations.  The  book  he 
studied  was  a  digest  of  fifty  jest  books, 
beginning  in  1551,  and  running  down  to 
1800.  He  took  this  course  before  penning 
his  essay,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  English  wit. 
He  declares  that  in  wading  through  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  he  was  never  so  much  tired 
(p.  91).  He  satisfied  himself  that  English 
wit  had  reached  but  a  very  low  standard 
of  excellence.  He  began  by  wishing  to 
find  this,  and  so  he  found  it.  His  book  is 
a  complete  hugger-mugger;  it  has  as 
much  of  arrangement  and  order  as  we  find 
in  an  Irish  cabin  where  the  pig  hobnobs 
with  the  family.  But,  none  the  less,  his 
book  is  interesting,  and  brimful  of  the  wit 
of  others.  He  damages  it  considerably 
as  a  total  by  his  pertinacity  in  the  defence 
of  his  countrymen  from  the  disparagement 
which  the  Hibernian  bull  has  brought 
upon  them.  The  pages  he  devotes  spe- 
cially to  this  topic  are  as  dull  as  if  he 
were  still  dozing  over  Coke's  "  Institutes  " 
or  "  Reports."  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
vigorous,  irrepressible  kind  of  man.  Byron, 
who  met  him  at  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady 
Davy's  house  in  1813,  calls  him  "active, 
brisk,  and  endless  "  —  in  fact,  a  bore.  The 
bucks  of  London  in  that  day  had,  in  jest, 
drawn  up  a  paper  for  the  recall  of  Sid- 
dons  to  the  stage  ;  and  Tom  Moore  had 
proposed  a  paper  recalling  Mr.  Edgeworth 
to  Ireland,  whilst  Byron  himself  suggested 
a  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Edge- 
worth." 
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The  principal  thing  to  be  learned  from 
all  this  is  that  ornament  is  not  substance, 
a  few  pearls  may  embellish,  but  a  dress 
covered  with  them,  like  Esterhazy's,  be- 
comes very  heavy  wear  and  almost  insup- 
portable. Edgeworth  had  found  it  so  in 
going  through  the  Joe  Miller  collection, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  dullness  of  the 
art.  Now  there  are  many  things  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  ill-described  in  Miller's  book, 
still  there  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  very 
bright  wit  to  be  found  in  it.  The  too  close 
proximity  it  is  that  clouds  the  effect,  as 
the  milky  way  looks  dull  against  a  bright 
particular  star.  Perhaps  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  bright  sayings  ever  brought  to- 
gether may  be  Lord  Bacon's  apophthegms 
—  unless,  indeed,  those  collected  by  Julius 
Caesar  should  have  been  better,  but  then 
they  have  been  lost.  Myself  I  would 
rather  have  had  them  than  the  perished 
decades  of  Livy.  Of  this  sort  of  thing, 
however,  a  page  or  two  at  a  time  is  quite 
enough,  yet  they  are  much  more  widely 
diversified  in  quality  and  variety  of  lights 
than  bulls  can  very  well  be  made.  Bulls 
are  wit,  or  the  want  of  it,  coming  to  a 
happy  kind  of  grief  over  some  unantici- 
pated stumbling  block  lying  in  the  way. 
One  or  two  of  these  may  be  intensely 
funny,  and  make  you  laugh,  as  the  Span- 
iard did  reading  Don  Quixote  ;  but  to 
make  you  satisfied  with  them  for  long,  the 
work  of  a  true  craftsman,  who  threads 
them  well  together,  must  be  superadded. 
A  bull  is  nonsense,  or  art,  or  both  to- 
gether. But  an  aphorism  is  a  far  higher 
flight  of  thought,  and  may  in  a  sentence 
epitomize  a  whole  train  of  philosophizing, 
as  a  walnut  contains  a  whole  tree  poten- 
tially. When  Solon  was  asked  if  he  had 
given  the  Athenians  the  best  laws,  he  re- 
joined, like  a  Spartan,  "The  best  they 
could  receive."  Cato  Major,  too,  had  a 
pithy  saying  of  his  own,  "  That  wise  men 
learnt  more  by  fools,  than  fools  by  wise 
men." 

Even  puns  may  be  far  wiser  than  to 
merely  show  the  presence  of  a  pickpocket, 
as  Swift  put  it,  if  indeed  it  were  not  some- 
body before  Swift,  perhaps  Dennis,  who 
said  that  foolish  thing  which  Dr.  Johnson 
re-echoed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pun 
that  should  not  be  forgotten.  When  Sylla 
laid  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  said, 
"  Sylla  is  ignorant  of  letters,  so  cannot 
dictate."  If  this  story  does  nothing  else 
it  vindicates  the  pun.  Even  Johnson  must 
plead  guilty  to  a  magniloquent  riddle,  the 
fundamental  merit  of  which  resolves  into 
a  pun.  "What  is  majesty  stripped  of  its 
externals  but  a  jest?   (M — a — jest — y)." 
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The  idea  was  not  his,  only  the  magnilo- 
quence that  sets  it  off  so  finely  belongs  to 
bim.  Intrinsically  it  may  pass  as  a  Joe 
Miller,  and  we  find  it  in  the  collected  jest 
books. 

John  Dennis,  the  critic,  certainly  hated 
a  pun,  and  is  said  to  have  quitted  the  com- 
pany of  Daniel  Purcell  the  punster,  with 
this  bitter  pickpocketing  sarcasm  upon 
his  lips.  Puns  are  historical,  as  we.vsee 
from  Caesar,  and  we  also  see  they  may  be 
profound.  One  oddly  enough  had  a  tem- 
ple built  to  it  in  old  Roman  times,  for  Oc- 
tavius  going  into  the  battle  of  Actium, 
happened  to  meet  an  ass  called  Eutychus 
or  good  fortune,  driven  by  a  man  named 
Nicdn  or  victorious.  After  the  battle  was 
won  he  built  a  temple,  Suetonius  tells  us, 
and  set  up  therein  an  image  of  this  donkey 
and  its  master.  Here  is  a  pun  developing 
into  a  church,  but  puns  are  things  quite 
kept  out  of  the  pulpit.  Few  admire  Row- 
land Hill's  on  "the  Wapping  Sinner," 
when  he  went  to  preach  a  sermon  in  that 
locality.  Few  also  who  appreciate  true 
wit,  and  are  but  little  led  by  opinion,  will 
much  sympathize  with  Swift,  Dennis, 
Johnson  for  biting  speech  against  the 
pun.  You  may  take  it  for  certain  they 
were  one  and  all  of  them  only  waiting  for 
a  chance  of  editing  a  good  one. 

Another  historical  instance  of  the  pun 
occurs  in  the  life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The 
cottage  in  which  he  was  born  was  but  a 
miserable  hut,  and  let  in  the  sunlight 
through  the  holes  in  the  thatch.  It  was 
in  allusion  to  this  in  after  life  he  used 
pleasantly  to  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
an  illustrious  house,  which  in  the  Italian 
runs  still  better,  as,  nato  di  casa  illustre. 
The  most  super-exquisite  Chesterfield  in 
Europe  should  after  this  exempt  the  pun 
from  critical  censure  as  bad  wit. 

A  story  is  told  of  Lord  Eldon  in  witty 
defence  of  punning,  which  others,  how- 
ever, attribute  to  Erskine.  Somebody 
was  disparaging  the  pun  in  his  presence, 
as  being  the  lowest  kind  of  wit.  "  That," 
said  Eldon,  '*may  be  true,  for  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all."  Certainly  there  will  be 
but  very  little  wit  left  in  the  world  after 
eliminating  rigidly  all  that  approaches  to  a 
play  upon  words.  A  pun  is  essentially  a 
play  upon  words,  but  the  finest  wit  ever 
uttered  is  almost  always  partially  so.  A 
capital  pun  may  arise  by  pure  accident, 
as  recorded  in  Bucke's  "Book  of  Table 
Talk  "(i.  310).  A  Mr.  Alexander  Gun  was 
dismissed  from  a  post  in  the  Customs  at 
Edinburgh,  for  circulating  some  false  ru- 
mor. The  dismissal  is  said  to  have  been 
thus  noted  in  the  Customs'  books  at  the 


time:  "A.  Gun  discharged  for  making  a 
false  report." 

Addison,  unfortunately  for  himself,  took 
side  against  the  pun,  and  proposed  what 
he  thought  an  excellent  test  of  such  wit. 
Translation  was  to  be  the  touchstone ;  if 
it  would  bear  that,  the  wit  was  real,  if  not 
it  was  but  a  bare  pun,  the  mere  counterfeit 
of  wit.  He  could  not  have  examined  his 
test  far.  Try  Kiiligrew's  wit  when  King 
Charles  was  to  furnish  him  the  topic. 
"On  myself,"  said  his  Majesty.  "The 
king  is  no  subject,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
{Le  rot  n' est  pas  un  sujet.)  That  translates 
well  enough,  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  by  your 
leave,  we  think.  A  Mons.  de  G.  who 
squinted  formidably,  asked  Talleyrand, 
when  affairs  were  at  a  highly  critical  junc- 
ture, how  things  were  going.  '•'■Mais 
comme  vous  voyez,  monsieur."  (Why,  as 
badly  as  you  see,  sir.)  The  two  tongues 
may  run  in  a  curricle,  and  the  wit  trundle 
safely  enough  on  the  pole  that  divides 
them.  A  lovely  girl  was  attending  the 
lectures  of  a  Greek  philosopher.  A  grain 
of  dust  blew  into  her  eye,  and  she  begged 
the  professor's  aid  to  remove  it.  As  he 
zealously  strove  to  free  the  sparkling  orb, 
some  one  called  out  to  him,  "  Do  not  spoil 
the  pupil."  M7  T^v  Koprjv  dtmpdeipTjg.  The 
curricle  yokes  again  as  also  this,  a  man 
ploughed  up  the  field  where  his  father  was 
buried.  "  This  is  truly,"  said  Cicero,  "  to 
cultivate  a  father's  memory."  (Hoc  est 
verh  colere  monumentum  patris.)  With 
these  cases  before  us  we  must  drop  transla- 
tion as  a  test  of  merit.  Wit  is  too  subtle 
to  be  handled  thus  ;  like  quicksilver,  it  will 
slip  through  a  man's  fingers  while  you  are 
telling  him  what  to  do  with  it.  There 
may  be  wit,  bless  your  soul,  latent  in  the 
mistakes  of  even  book  labelling.  Luche- 
sini,  the  Jesuit,  published  a  book  on  the 
"  Absurdities  discovered  in  the  works  of 
Machiavelli  by  Father  Luchesini."  The 
bookseller  backed  it  briefly  thus:  "Ab- 
surdities of  Father  Luchesini."  It  was  in 
this  way  made  to  fit  the  label  capitally,  if 
not  the  author's  purpose. 

When  Edgeworth  wrote  his  book  on 
Irish  bulls,  he  found  that  bulls  were  not 
Irish,  and  that  the  word  bull  could  not  be 
defined  ;  so  that  you  may  almost  say  his 
book  is  about  nothing  whatever  in  the  uni- 
verse, only  it  is  highly  amusing.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  presents  us  with  a  glorious 
bouquet  of  the  gathered  flowers  of  the  wit 
of  other  men,  without  attempting  strict 
definition  of  what  a  bull  is.  It  may  be 
said  that  one  feature  almost  inseparably 
accompanies  it,  and  that  is,  that  the  thing 
said   contradicts   itself  amusingly  by  the 
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form  in  which  it  is  stated  —  a  disct-epancy 
which  the  hearer  perceives  at  once,  whilst 
the  utterer  is  for  a  moment  unconscious 
of  the  apparent  blunder. 

Edgeworth  takes  two  lines  from  John- 
son, and  thinks  that  they  contain  a  bull :  — 

Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scornful 

eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy. 

He  thinks,  and  a  great  many  others 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if  it  could 
not  be  sold  it  could  not  be  bought.  It  is 
a  quibble  to  insist  that  what  you  sell 
must  be  buyable  ipso  facto,  though  this 
is  what  is  generally  maintained.  When 
you  sell  yourself,  as  the  expression  runs, 
for  gold,  it  is  intended  to  represent,  that 
in  doing  something  disgraceful  for  a  bribe 
you  have  parted  with  your  honor.  The 
briber  did  not'want  your  honor,  nor  bid 
for  it,  but  for  your  dirty  co-operation.  You 
sold  your  honor  phraseologically,  but  he 
did  not  pay  you  for  it  (nothing  could); 
therefore  he  did  not  buy  it.  Gold  cannot 
buy  it,  and  you  can  never  buy  it  back. 
Your  soul  is  bartered  to  smutty  Pluto, 
and  when  the  cash  is  gone  you  are  without 
an  equivalent ;  or  if  you  hoard  it  you  are 
but  Midas,  whose  ears  grow  long  as  his 
wisdom  shortens.  Edgeworth  says  he  is 
afraid  that  Johnson's  distich  is  absurd, 
though  the  thought  is  of  extraordinary 
fineness.  This  is  far  nearer  to  a  bull  than 
Johnson's  line  is,  for  a  line  cannot  truly 
be  absurd  and  fine  at  the  same  time.  The 
same  remark  has  been  made  by  weak- 
kneed  critics  upon  that  noble  inspiration 
in  Ecclesiasticus,  inculcating  "buy  the 
truth  and  sell  it  not."  Edgeworth  himself 
advances  a  witty  exception,  saying  that 
'*a  patriot  may  sell  his  reputation,  and 
the  purchaser  get  nothing  by  it."  Patriots 
have  before  now  sold  their  country,  and, 
in  the  world's  phraseology,  threw  reputa- 
tion with  it.  "Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  in  the  remorse  of  having  sold 
your  country?"  was  said  to  one  of  these 
gentry  about  the  time  of  the  Union.  "  Not 
I,"  said  he,  "  I  only  regret  I  have  no  more 
countries  to  sell."  Patriotism,  Johnson 
defined  to  be  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel." Such  patriotism  is.  But  such  a 
man,  though  he  can  sell  his  country,  can- 
not sell  his  reputation  nor  his  conscience. 
He  parts  with  his  reputation,  but  it  is  not 
bought;  and  as  he  does  not  possess  aeon- 
science,  he  cannot  have  sold  what  he  did 
not  possess. 

The  true  form  of  bull  is  this.  An  Irish- 
man addresses  a  gentleman  quite  inno- 
cently with,  "  Please,  your  worship,  he  sent 


me  to  the  devil,  and  I  came  straight  to 
your  Honor."  Here  the  man  is  momen- 
tarily unconscious  of  the  construction  that 
may  be  put  upon  what  he  says.  He  has 
no  idea  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that 
his  patron  is  the  foul  fiend.  His  brevity 
here  is  most  in  fault,  for  had  he  added  a 
word  more  it  would  all  have  been  unim- 
peachable as  well  as  being  wholly  denuded 
of  fun.  Add  "  to  tell  your  Honor,"  and  the 
address  is  as  pointless  as  every-day  and 
commonplace  can  make  it.  But  it  finds 
its  counterpart  in  Marmontel.  The  peas- 
ant in  "Annette  and  Lubin  "  says,  "  The 
bailiff  sent  us  to  the  devil,  and  we  are 
come  to  put  ourselves  under  your  lord- 
ship's protection." 

It  has  grown  proverbial  that  liars  should 
have  a  good  memory,  or  else  they  should 
confine  themselves,  like  Earl  Russel,  to 
telling  as  few  lies  as  possible.  The  com- 
pliments of  polite  society  are  so  close  akin 
to  falsehood,  and  the  transition  of  ideas  in 
conversation  is  so  rapid,  as  to  give  ground 
for  the  further  aphorism,  that  a  flatterer 
should  be  endowed  with  a  most  comprehen- 
sive forecast,  lest  in  snatching  the  dpropos^ 
he  break  upon  the  malapropos.  "  'Tisas 
easy  as  lying."  Yes,  it  is  easy  enough  not 
to  hit  the  truth,  and  yet  miss  at  the  same 
time  the  agreeableness  you  aim  at.  Let 
this  be  jotted  down  as  a  sunken  rock  in 
the  chart  of  fashion  for  the  men  and  ladies 
who  flutter  in  salons,  and  "  who  seek  after 
leasing."     Take  now  an  instance  or  two. 

Madame  Denis,  the  great  French  ac- 
tress, had  just  stepped  from  the  stage, 
having  played  to  admiration  the  part  of 
"  Zara  "  (p.  35, 6).  "  To  act  that  well,"  she 
said,  "  a  woman  should  be  young  and  hand- 
some." "Ah,  non,  madame.  Pardon  me," 
ejaculated  an  unlucky  gentleman  anxious 
to  compliment,  "you  are  a  convincing 
proof  to  the  contrary."  There  was  a  grand 
chance  here  for  the  truth,  but  society  and 
diplomacy  register  few  successes  in  that 
direction.  He  could  have  said,  "True, 
madame,  but  high  intelligences  possess 
both  in  quintessence,  they  have  the  gift 
of  perennial  beauty."  On  this  occasion 
the  Frenchman  was  as  felicitous  as  the 
reply  of  the  lady  to  George  II.,  who  hoped 
she  had  enjoyed  all  the  gaieties  of  town 
since  her  arrival.  "  I  have  seen  every- 
thing, your  Majesty,  worth  seeing  in 
London  except  a  coronation,"  was  the 
maladroit  rejoinder.  What  could  the  king 
say  other  than,  "  Dear  madame,  I  would 
willingly  die  to  gratify  you,  but  we  must 
wait  a  little  longer,  I  fear."  The  gossip 
diaries  chronicle  nothing,  so  perhaps  the 
king  said   nothing,  but  allowed  the  gau- 
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cherie  to  fall  gently  into  oblivion.  Edge- 
worth  tells  the  story  of  an  earl  marshal, 
who  at  a  coronation,  when  the  king  found 
fault  with  some  part  of  the  arrangements, 
could  only  excuse  himself  with,  "  Please, 
your  iMajesty,  1  hope  it  will  go  better  next 
time." 

Even  judges  sometimes  fail  to  forecast 
the  full  purport  of  what  they  are  saying. 
Serjeant  Arabin,  without  any  taint  of  Irish 
blood,  said  many  surprising  things  in  pass- 
ing sentence  on  prisoners  at  the  bar.  He 
has  been  known  to  say,  "  It  is  in  my  power 
to  transport  you  for  a  period  very  consid- 
erably beyond  the  terra  of  your  natural 
life,  but  the  court  in  its  mercy  will  not  go 
so  far  as  it  lawfully  might  go."  He  once 
even  offered  a  prisoner  "a  chance  of  re- 
deeming a  character  that  he  had  irretriev- 
ably lost."  Judge  Graham,  raised  to  the 
bench  in  1800,  was  so  polite  that  he  would 
address  one  found  guilty  of  burglary  as 
"  My  honest  friend,  you  are  found  guilty 
of  felony,  for  which  it  is  my  painful  duty," 
etc.  (Red  Book,  24,  9). 

Payne  Knight,  poor  man,  committed 
suicide.  Rogers  says  in  his  "  Table  Talk  " 
(p.  204),  that  he  would  come  to  him  of  an 
evening  shortly  before  his  death,  and  tell 
him  how  he  loathed  existence.  The  drug 
he  had  recourse  to  was  the  strongest  prus- 
sic  acid  ;  to  this  Rogers  appends  the  re- 
mark, "  I  understand  he  was  dead  before  it 
touched  his  lips^  Compared  with  such 
despatch  as  this  a  stroke  of  lightning  may 
be  called  dilatory. 

Here  we  may  refer  to  the  Irishman's 
cure  for  suicide.  He  considered  that  the 
true  way  to  stop  it  was  to  make  it  capital, 
and  punishable  by  death  (Grose,  Olio,  196). 

Watts  says  in  his  "  Logic,"  that  "  A 
guinea  is  pure  gold  if  it  has  in  it  no  alloy." 
There  are  very  few  guineas  of  this  sort, 
and  such  a  coin  would  be  quite  unfit  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  circulation  ;  but  even 
if  there  were,  the  phv^sQ  pure  gold  m\ght 
easily  introduce  a  bull,  for  it  would  none 
the  less  be  filthy  lucre,  which  is  about  as 
consistent  as  Dr.  Jekyll's  description  of 
Edward  Hyde  as  a  man  who  "alone  in  the 
ranks  of  mankind  was/w;*^  evil."  Every- 
thing seems  to  tend  and  trend  to  a  beset- 
ting confusion  of  this  kind.  Fuller,  in 
his  "Life  of  Berengarius  the  Reformer," 
says  that  he  would  suffer  no  woman  to 
come  near  him,  not  because  the  sex  were 
in  any  way  displeasing  to  him,  but  that  he 
had  such  adversaries  to  guard  against  that 
it  was  requisite  to  cut  off  all  occasion  of 
suspicion.  Fuller's  quaint  comment  is 
that  in  such  a  case  overmuch  wariness  is 
only  a  becoming  caution,  for  that,  "if  it 


be  not  too  much  it  will  be  too  little." 
There  you  have  the  very  form  of  a  bull,  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  but  not  the  spirit 
of  one,  because  Fuller  is  evidently  con- 
scious of  what  he  is  saying  and  in  the 
liveliest  manner  possible.  A  metaphor 
and  a  bull  are  close  akin,  for  Johnson's 
definition  of  the  former  will  go  a  good  way 
towards  describing  the  bull.  He  says  a 
metaphor  is  "the  application  of  a  word  to 
an  use  to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it 
cannot  be  put." 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  "Oliver  Crom- 
well," contradicts  his  own  statement, 
whilst  he  notifies  of  that  book  that  "  some 
omissions  will  also  appear  in  this  edition." 
Thus  it  is  that  bulls  multiply  as  you  look 
for  them.  In  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  all 
the  tongues  upon  earth  it  occurs,  and 
seems  to  be  not  a  lapsus  Ungues,  sed  lin- 
guarum  omnium  lapsus,  a  shadow,  as  it 
were,  inseparable  from  the  substance  of 
the  speech  of  man.  Even  the  minstrel  of 
Ulysses  cannot  get  along  without  it.  See 
what  he  says  :  "  Self-taught  am  I,  and  the 
god  puts  all  manner  of  lays  into  my 
heart."  The  black  bull  has  set  its  hoof 
upon  him  here  in  the  poverty  of  forecast. 
Were  his  lays  inspired?  Then  he  was 
not  self-taught.  Even  plodding  John  Stow 
will  have  it  that  Gresham  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  laid  "  the  first  foundation-stone, 
being  of  brick." 

Baker,  in  his  "  Biographia  Dramatica," 
talks  of  a  marble  gravestone  as  being 
erected  to  Mrs.  Manley,  the  playwright, 
and  supposed  author  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Turkish  Spy."  Now  she  lived 
on  Lambeth  Hill  with  the  Tory  printer, 
Alderman  Barber,  till  her  death,  and  was 
then  buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Ben- 
net,  Paul's  Wharf.  The  slab  of  marble 
erected  to  her  memory  must  therefore  have 
been  laid  flat.  Granger,  in  his  "  Biograph- 
ical History,"  gives  an  account  of  several 
curious  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  un- 
der which  her  history  is  summarized  in 
eight  or  ten  lines  of  letter-press;  one  of 
the  points  set  forth  is  that  she  overthrew 
"the  Spanish  invincible  navy."  An  Irish 
gentleman,  to  whom  this  was  pointed  out, 
replied  that  he  could  not  see  that  they 
were  invincible,  for  all  they  succeeded  in 
doing  was  to  lose  almost  every  ship  that 
put  out  to  sea,  showing,  as  the  French 
say,  that  there  is  nothing  sure  in  war  but 
the  uncertainty  of  it.  When  Derrick  con- 
doled with  an  Irish  gentleman  upon  the 
recent  death  of  his  father,  "  It  is  what  we 
must  all  come  to  if  we  only  live  long 
enough,"  said  the  Irishman.  The  idea, 
however,  is  no  more  Irish  than  French, 
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for  when  a  Frenchman  had  built  his  cha- 
teau and  completed  the  chapel  to  it,  he 
called  together  his  children  and  said, 
"  J'esp^re  que  nous  y  serons  tous  enterrds, 
si  Dieu  nous  prete  vie." 

The  famous  classic  of  Thetford,  E.  H. 
Barker,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  relates  a 
curious  story  of  this  sort.  A  man  argued 
the  moon  to  be  more  really  serviceable 
than  the  sun.  "  For,"  said  he,"  the  sun 
shines  only  in  the  daytime,  when  he  is  not 
wanted  at  all,  but  is  not  like  the  moon  that 
lights  you  at  night." 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  man  of  logical 
mind,  puts  something  a  good  deal  like  a 
bull  into  his  lyric  on  England's  three  great 
salvations  —  the  Armada,  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  King  William  II I. 's  accession. 
One  of  the  verses  runs  thus  :  — 

Beneath  the  senate  and  the  throne, 
Engines  of  hellish  thunder  lay ; 

There  the  dark  seeds  of  fire  were  sown, 
To  spring  a  bright  but  dismal  day. 

The  contradiction  here  arises  from  too 
bold  an  ellipsis.  In  a  poem  on  true  cour- 
age, this  oddity  occurs  :  — 

Souls  alone 
Are  heirs  of  dying  worlds. 

The  words  are  incongruous  but  not 
funny.  One  is  harassed  with  a  lingering 
notion  of  probate  duty.  A  rather  striking 
bull  occurs  in  the  "  Double  Falsehood," 
by  Louis  Theobald.  He  describes  one  of 
the  characters  to  be  such  as  that 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

But  whether  the  man  himself  can  be  so 
paralleled  or  not,  the  passage  can,  for  in 
Seneca's  "  Hercules  Furens,"  the  same 
thing  is  said  of  Hercules  :  — 

Quaeris  Alcidae  parem  ? 
Nemo  est  nisi  ipse. 

Do  you  need  a  parallel  to  Alcides  ?  It 
can  be  nobody  but  himself;  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  the  parallel  was  known  to 
Theobald,  but  if  so  he  is  a  most  pithy 
translator.  Still  on  much  slenderer  ground 
than  this  the  cry  of  plagiarism  has  been 
raised.  What 'follows  almost  is  still 
stranger,  for  John  Andrews,  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Aleria,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
early  printers  and  their  art,  used  to  affix 
elaborate  epistles  to  the  works  brought 
out  by  V\'s>  protigds.  That  on  Livy  is  par- 
ticularly elaborate  (Beloe,  Anec,  iii,,  283). 
Livy  he  thinks  to  be  Herculem  tnerito 
Historiarjim,  Livy,  says  he,  growing  en- 
thusiastic, not  only  excelled  other  writers, 
but  also  even  far  surpassed  himself;  sed 
seipsurn  quoque  longe  antecellit.      He  is 


not  only  his  own  parallel,  but  his  alacrity 
is  such  that  he  leaves  himself  behind  in 
the  race,  and  runs  away  from  his  own 
shadow,  or  his  own  spirit  from  his  own 
body.  "  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sis- 
ters.?" "No,"  said  Dominiant.  "Alas! 
I  have  no  brothers  but  myself "  (Edge- 
worth,  72). 

Edgeworth  tells  us  of  a  great  Irish  ora- 
tor who  was  silenced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  inextinguishable  laughter 
for  merely  saying,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  my 
honorable  friend  stand  mute."  Laughing 
at  this  he  appears  to  consider  as  highly 
disrespectful  to  the  Irish  nation.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  trivial  error  to  attribute  to 
the  ear  what  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
eye  to  take  cognizance  of.  Probably  if 
the  orator  had  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  my 
honorable  friend  stand  mute,"  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  been  Hibernian 
enough  to  accept  it  simply  because  the 
phrase  has  grown  current.  Yet  it  is  just 
as  foolish  as  the  other,  for  you  can  no 
more  see  a  man  stand  mute,  than  you 
can  hear  him.  Silence  and  muteness  are 
nothing,  and  therefore  not  objects  at  all  of 
the  bodily  senses.  This  incident  may 
serve  to  show  how  poor  a  thing  is  lan- 
guage, how  nearly  its  best  expression 
stands  allied  to  nonsense,  how  requisite  it 
is,  so  only  that  the  meaning  be  conveyed 
to  another  mind,  that  wise  men  should 
accept  it  frankly  without  a  quibbling  on 
the  phrasing.  "What  is  a  vacuum,  Dr. 
Butters.?"  was  asked  by  a  Parliamentary 
committee.  "A  vacuum,  sir.?  why,  a 
vacuum  is  a  place  full  of  emptiness."  The 
committee  laughed,  the  wise  men  of 
Greece  would  very  likely  have  bowed 
their  acquiescence  in  silence,  seeing  at  a 
glance  that  the  illiterate  Butters  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Alderman  Curtis  once  said  that  his  bar- 
ber's epigram  took  him  but  three  hours  to 
produce  extempore. 

We  have  now  seen  Caesar  and  Johnson 
and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  punning;  Seneca, 
Rogers,  John  Stow,  and  Serjeant  Arabin 
making  bulls,  and  we  shall  find  greater 
men  still  doing  the  same  thing  before  we 
have  done.  A  bull  may  show  ability  mo- 
mentarily at  fault,  but  no  fool  ever  yet 
made  a  good  bull.  A  good  bull  is  often  a 
capital  thought  slightly  phrase-damaged, 
or  as  Lamb  described  Coleridge  to  be, 
"an  archangel  spoilt  in  the  making," 
This  I  take  to  be  the  best  phrase  that 
ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  felicitous 
stutterer. 

Edgeworth's  apologetic  anxiety  betrays 
the  Hibernian  on   tenter-hooks.     It  is   a 
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sort  of  liturgical  prayer  raised  by  him  con- 
tinually against  "  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us," 

Shakespeare  tells  of  making  "  assurance 
doubly  sure."  Now  if  a  man  look  strictly 
into  this,  it  is  as  arrant  nonsense  as  "  to 
bolt  a  door  with  a  boiled  carrot."  But 
before  we  rule  it  so,  ask  yourself  the  fur- 
ther question,  is  it  an  expression  you 
would  expect  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  any 
fool  of  your  acquaintance?  It  is  true 
there  are  not  a  few  mistakes  that  only 
thinking  makes,  but  then  a  man  must  be 
a  thinker  before  he  can  make  them, 

Castlereagh  was  much  laughed  at  for 
saying  that  he  hoped  certain  gentlemen 
would  not  turn  their  backs  upon  them- 
selves. In  one  sense  (to  adopt  a  bull  with 
our  eyes  open)  it  is  nonsense;  but  in  an- 
other it  is  full  of  truth.  Take  but  one 
instance :  every  turn-coat  in  a  fashion 
turns  his  back  upon  himself,  at  any  rate 
what  was  his  back ;  so  that  a  turn-coat's 
back  may  almost  be  said  to  be  like  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's  bird,  "in  two  places  at 
once."  A  bull,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  is  a  mischievous  thing,  whether  it 
occur  in  grammar  or  in  rhetoric.  It  is 
like  the  proverbial  bull  in  a  china-shop, 
and  is  only  less  mischievous  because  our 
porcelain  is  worth  more  than  men's  words 
are  generally.  Nearly  everything  we  do 
or  say  allies  itself  to  a  bull.  What  is 
chiaroscuro  in  painting  but  a  bull?  A 
piatioforte  is  a  bull  in  music,  a  kind  of 
double-action  instrument  that  somewhat 
resembles  Georgina's  story  of  the  man 
who,  about  the  weight  of  the  pig  said, 
"  After  all,  it  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  I 
expected,  but  somehow  I  never  thought  it 
would."  Swift  relates  a  story  as  of  An- 
thony Henly's  farmer,  who,  when  dying  of 
an  asthma,  said,  "Well,  if  I  can  get  this 
breath  once  out,  I'll  take  care  it  shall 
never  get  in  again." 

Horace  Walpole,  when  busily  insisting 
upon  our  deterioration  as  medallists  from 
the  high  standard  of  the  ancients,  remarks 
that  "from  our  coins  our  retrograde  prog- 
ress \Xi  science  is  evident."  Much  of  our 
modern  progress  consists  of  a  persistent 
retreat  from  excellence,  and  "retrogress" 
ought  to  be  used  in  place  of  progress,  and 
will  be  introduced,  no  doubt,  if  conceit 
should  some  day  allow  us  to  take  any  ac- 
count of  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going.  From  Walpole  it  is  clear  that  we 
English  can  fall  into  a  bull  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Irish,  but  there  is  little  sport  in 
our  bull-driving.  In  our  Liturgy  we  get 
"whose  service  is  perfect  freedom." 
Again,  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  seeds 


of  the  Gospel  have  been  watered  with  the 
blood  oi  the  saints,  it  becomes  very  clear 
that  the  bull  and  the  metaphor  have  blood 
relations.  Augustus  Hare,  in  his  admira- 
ble "Walks  in  London,"  says  of  our  me- 
tropolis that  it  "  is  always  moving  into 
the  country,  and  never  arriving  there," 

Sir  Thomas  Hayes,  city  chamberlain  at 
the  time  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  said  that 
the  citizens  put  themselves  in  a  state  of 
defence,  for  they  did  "  not  know  but  that 
to-morrow  morning  they  might  all  rise 
with  their  throats  cut."  Dr.  Burney's 
definition  of  music  is  that  "  music  cannot 
be  described,"  and  a  good  many  other 
things  seem  to  be  in  precisely  the  same 
case.  It  is  as  good  as  the  French  "  je  ne 
sais  quoi,"  to  indicate  a  subtle  delicacy 
or  excellence  that  baffles  elucidation  by 
words. 

Dr.  Martin  Lister,  in  his  famous  "Jour- 
ney to  Paris,"  in  1699,  speaking  of  the 
danger  of  the  wooden  houses  in  London, 
says  that  when  a  man  goes  to  sleep  here 
"  he  lies  like  a  ^(?«^Roman  upon  a  funeral 
pile,  dreading  some  unexpected  apotheo- 
sis." It  is  not  every  Irishman  who  can 
compress  two  bulls  into  one  sentence.  In 
Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia  "  we  come 
upon  the  line  :  — 

Took  up  his  slate  of  ox-red  sandal-wood. 

Addison,  in  allusion  to  the  fecundity  of 
Congreve's  wit,  and  his  too  lavish  bril- 
liancy, closes  with  this  perfect  bull  —  per- 
fect, that  is,  if  it  had  been  unconscious, 
and  not,  as  it  is,  intentional :  — 

He  had  more  pleased  us  had  he  pleased  us 
less. 

Coleridge  says  of  puns,  "  these  are  best 
when  exquisitely  bad."  Perhaps  the  same 
is  true  of  bulls,  that  they  would  only  be 
made  worse  by  being  made  better. 

An  Irishman,  exhibiting  the  rapacity  of 
the  clergy,  said,  "  Be  the  farmer  never  so 
poor,  they'll  make  him  pay  their  tenths 
whether  he  can  or  no."  Somebody 
remarked  to  an  Irishman  that  absentee 
landlords  were  diminishing  in  Ireland, 
"  Diminishing,  sir.?"  said  he;  "why,  the 
whole  country  is  full  of  them  !  "  The  re- 
mark is  a  bull  as  well  as  the  answer.  Is 
there  any  great  difference  between  this 
and  what  ^Eschylus  sa3-s  of  death,  that  it 
is  "the  healer  of  irremediable  woes"? 
Or  what  does  the  reader  think  of  Trumpet- 
major  Charles  Bonniot,  who  wrote  to  Na- 
poleon III. :  — 

Sire,  — J'ai  contracte  sous  votre  cher  oncl^ 
deux  blessures  mortelles,  qui  depuis  38  ans 
font  rornement  de  men  existence,   I'une  ^ 
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la  coupe  droite  et  Vautre  d,  Wagram,  Si  ces 
deux  anecdotes  vous  paraissent  susceptibles 
de  la  Legion  d'honneur,  j'ai  bien  celui  de 
vous  remercier  a  I'avance.  Madame  Bonniot 
sera  sensible  a  cette  amabilite  de  votre  part. 
Charles  Bonniot,  trompette-major. 

In  Hayward's  *'  Diary  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality,"  which  was  the  substance  of  a 
journal  kept  by  Miss  Frances  Williams 
VVynn,  there  occurs  a  curious  Latin  bull 
in  an  epitaph  (p.  343) :  "  Ille  quidem  plenus 
annis  abiit;  plenus  honoribus,  illis  etiam 
quos  recusavit."  (He  died  full  of  years, 
and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  which  he 
refused  to  accept.)  Here  we  are  on  the 
very  water-line  of  sense  and  nonsense ;  a 
man  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  what  he 
refuses  to  accept,  and  yet,  to  push  aside 
the  honors  and  distinctions  of  this  world 
as  being  things  scarce  worth  the  holding, 
may  do  a  man  more  honor  than  the  honors 
themselves  could  confer  upon  him.  An- 
toine  de  la  Salle,  long  before  Madame  de 
Stael,  had  described  love  in  his  day  by  a 
brilliant  contradiction  as  cet  dgoisme  d, 
deux.  De  Stael  herself  describes  enlight- 
ened men  as  being,  by  their  thoughts,  con- 
temporary with  future  ages.  "lis  sont 
toujours  contemporains  des  si^cles  futurs 
par  leur  pensdes."  "Born  before  his 
time"  is  our  phrase,  and  implies  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
posterity.  He  has  done,  something,  by 
anticipation,  for  that  posterity  which  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  refused  to  benefit;  his 
shrewd  remark  was,  "  Why  should  we  do 
anything  for  posterity  ?  What  has  poster- 
ity ever  done  for  us  ?  "  This  may  be  less 
logical,  but  is  more  humorous  far  than 
what  Simon  had  said  long  before :  "  Adieu, 
postdritd!  Je  ne  te  connais  pas."  The 
question  here  arising  is  one  for  a  casuist 
to  unravel,  whether  the  word  adieu  thus 
employed  does  not  constitute  a  bull.  Can 
a  man  bid  farewell  to  a  thins:  that  has 
never  been  present  with  him,  and  with 
which,  consequently,  he  has  had  no  ac- 
quaintance.? Can  things  part  that  never 
yet  have  met.?  "You  have  forfeited  your 
conscience,"  said  one  man  reproachfully 
to  another.  "  I  never  had  one,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  which  seems  efficiently  to  rebut 
the  accusation. 

In  this  connection  ought  to  be  read 
Swift's  "Dedication  to  Prince  Posterity" 
in  his  "Tale  of  a  Tub."  He  was  ever 
most  proud  of  his  accuracy  as  a  writer, 
and  could  not  endure  to  be  taken  for  an 
Irishman  by  anything  that  came  from  his 
lips  or  pen.  He  has,  however,  contrived 
to  publish  a  bull  in  his  first  Drapier's  Let- 
ter: — 


Therefore  I  do  most  earnestly  exhort  you, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  as  parents,  and  as 
lovers  of  your  country,  to  read  this  paper 
with  the  utmost  attention,  or  to  get  it  read  to 
you  by  others. 

"  This,"  says  Ferrier,  in  his  "  Illustra- 
tions of  Sterne  "  (i.  80),  "  is  the  jest-book 
story  of  the  Templar  over  again,  who  left 
a  note  in  the  keyhole  of  his  door  directing 
the  finder,  if  unable  to  read,  to  carry  it  to 
the  stationer  at  the  gate,  now  Messrs. 
Butterworth's,  to  read  it  for  him.  Grose 
relates  the  following  for  a  fact:  that  in 
May,  1784,  a  bill  was  sent  from  Ireland 
for  the  royal  assent  relating  to  franking. 
One  clause  enacted  that  any  member  who, 
from  illness  or  any  other  cause,  should  be 
unable  to  write  might  authorize  another 
to  frank  for  him,  provided  that,  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  so  franked,  the  member 
give  under  his  hand  a  full  certificate  of 
his  inability  to  write.  Professor  Ferrier 
refers  to  Ralph's  "  History  of  England," 
in  which  a  party  of  Irishmen  on  the  side 
of  James  II.  are  appointed  to  fortify  a  pass 
against  the  advance  of  the  English  troops. 
\Vhen  the  work  was  completed,  it  was  dis- 
covered they  had  set  up  the  stockades  the 
wrong  way  about,  so  as  to  secure  the  pass 
against  themselves.  Few  bulls  are  so 
solidly  constructed  as  this.  Ferrier  thinks 
this  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
blunders. 

The  reader  will  kindly  compare  it  with 
the  following,  which  was  only  not  perpe- 
trated like  the  above  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  so.  In  the  bill  for  pulling 
down  the  old  Newgate  at  Dublin,  employ- 
ing the  old  materials,  and  rebuilding  it  on 
the  same  site,  it  was  enacted  that,  to  avoid 
useless  expense,  the  prisoners  should  re- 
main in  the  old  Newgate  till  the  new  one 
was  finished  (Grose,  Olio,  204). 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  "Court  Suburbs," 
suggests  (i.  219)  a  practical  bull,  and  says 
that  we  may  next  hear  of  an  artist  who 
gets  "  a  stammering  man  to  sit  for  a  por- 
trait of  Moses,  because  the  great  law-giver 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech."  It 
would  not  be  historical  painting  this,  but 
in  virtuosi-slang  it  might  be  called  perhaps 
a  "  conversation  piece." 

An  Egyptian  proverb,  however,  runs, 
"  The  mother  of  foresight  looks  back- 
ward." This  made  an  Irishman  ask 
whether  a  mother  could  turn  her  back  on 
her  own  progeny.  Of  course  it  means  that 
by  looking  backward,  and  interrogating 
the  past  a  man  may  arrive  at  shrewd 
guesses  concerning  the  future.  He  may 
scrutinize  keenly  the  past  — 
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Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 


But  this  is  hardly  an  instance  in  which  a 
proverb  expresses  the  wisdom  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Some  one  within  earshot  of  an  Irishman 
happened  to  say  that  Shakespeare  died 
on  the  day  of  his  birth.  "  By  the  mother 
of  Ireland!"  said  he,  "Shakespeare  was 
the  man  for  a  good  day's  work  thin  ;  a 
janius  that  could  turn  out  Hamlet  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  complayte,  in  an  ephemeral 
twenty-four  hours  deserved  to  live  after- 
ward at  his  aise  foriver  and  iver."  If  it 
were  true  that  the  Irish  enjoyed  the  sole 
privilege  of  making  blunders  such  as  these, 
we  might  say  of  them  what  Scaliger  said 
of  the  Italians,  "There  are  none  stupid 
in  Italy"  (Bk.  Tab.  Talk,  ii.  31),  or  we 
might  rightly  repeat  of  them  what  Carac- 
cioli  applied  to  the  Neapolitans,  "  Fools 
are  not  born  under  these  skies."  {Sotto 
questo  cielo  non  nascono  ciocchi.)  All  the 
world  seems  to  conspire  at  times  to  ex- 
press itself  in  words  that  are  contradic- 
tory. To  enjoy  ill  health  is  an  accepted 
phrase,  and  is  analogous  to  what  the 
classic   Racine   says   in   "  Andromaque " 

(v.S):- 

Gr^ce  aux  Dieux  1  mon  malheur  passe  mon 
esperance. 

Racine  is  well  backed  in  practice  by  the 
great  authority  of  Virgil.  "  How  could  I 
hope  for  this  so  great  a  grief?  " 

Hunc  ego  si  potui  tantum  sperare  dolorem. 

The  natural  tendency  to  contradiction 
when  men  are  laboring  to  express  their 
ideas  forcibly  is  amusingly  shown  by  War- 
ner in  his  "Recollections."  He  knew  an 
energetic  preacher  who  made  frequent  use 
of  this  expression,  "  What  I  mean  by  an 
upright  man  is  a  dovynright  honest  man." 
This  reminds  one  of  what  they  did  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  buried 
Ben  Johnson  perpendicularly,  but  it  was 
head  downwards.  So  that  rare  and  up- 
right Ben  became  honest  downright  Ben. 
Dr.  Maclaine  describes  the  letters  of 
William  III.  as  being,  "inconceivably 
clear." 

One  of  the  incongruities  of  speech  falls 
to  the  lot  of  Paley,  who  would  permit  his 
daughters  to  go  to  parties,  but  one  must 
always  stop  at  home  to  rub  him  for  rheu- 
matism if  required.  "  This,"  he  said, 
"taught  them  «rt/«r^/ affection."  Prob- 
ably quite  as  much  so  as  his  book  teaches 
us  natural  theology.  Reporting  on  the 
condition  of  Cotton  House  in  Westmins- 


ter, Wren  says  that  "for  a  substantial 
repair  it  would  have  to  be  taken  down." 

It  is  said  that  a  French  soldier,  sta- 
tioned at  a  picture  gallery,  had  strict 
orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  without  first 
depositing  his  walking-stick.  A  gentle- 
man came  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket. 
The  soldier,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said, 
"  Citizen,  where  is  your  stick  1  "  "  I  have 
no  stick!"  "Then  you  will  have  to  go 
back  and  get  one  before  I  can  allow  you  to 
pass."-  As  this  man  read  his  orders,  the 
intention  was  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  in- 
specting the  gallery,  everybody  was  to  de- 
posit a  stick  —  not  that  those  who  had  a 
stick  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  it  with 
them  into  the  gallery.  A  German  lady, 
in  writing  to  borrow  money  of  her  sweet- 
heart, is  said  to  have  made  the  following 
ingenuous  allusion  in  her  postscript:  "I 
am  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  request, 
that  I  sent  after  the  bearer  of  this  note  to 
call  him  back,  but  he  had  got  already  too 
far  on  the  way." 

Captain  Patrick  Blake,  Grose  says, 
heard  some  young  officers  talking  irrever- 
ently about  religion  ;  at  length  they  men- 
tioned the  devil  ludicrously.  He  jumped 
out  of  his  chair  and  insisted  on  their  leav- 
ing off  such  indecent  discourse.  "  By 
Jasus,"  said  he,  "  the  devil  is  an  improper 
subject  for  your  mirth,  gentlemen,  being 
the  fourth  person  of  the  Trinity."  There 
is  also  a  story  told  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  learn  of  an  eminent  singing 
master,  so  he  inquired  the  terms.  "  Two 
guineas  for  the  first  lesson^''  said  the 
maestro,  "  and  for  as  many  as  you  please 
afterwards  a  guinea  each."  "  Oh,  bother 
'CciO.  first  lesson,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  let  us 
commence  with  the  second.''^ 

"  Tim,  do  you  snore  when  you  are 
asleep  ?  "  said  an  American.  "  No,  never, 
for  I  lay  awake  one  whole  night  on  pur- 
pose to  see." 

The  analogue  to  this  occured  to  Porson 
once  at  a  dinner-party  where  Captain  Cook 
became  the  topic  of  the  moment.  "An 
ignorant  person,"  as  Timbs  tells  the  story, 
wishing  to  contribute  his  mite  said  to  the 
professor,  "  Pray,  was  Cook  killed  on  his 
first  voyage ?  "  "I  believe  he  was,"  said 
Porson,  "  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but 
immediately  entered  on  a  second." 

As  to  "an  ignorant  person,"  one  is  re- 
minded by  it  of  Lamb  and  the  exciseman 
whose  bumps  he  wanted  to  feel,  from  the 
man's  having  put  a  question  to  one  of 
them.  "  Sir,  do  you  think  Milton  a  great 
man?"  This  is  always  put  down  to  stu- 
pidity ;  it  might  be  that,  or  nervousness, 
or  sarcasm  ;  for  doubtless  our  exciseman 
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had  heard  many  strange  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  that  company  which  were  clean 
contrary  to  those  held  by  the  stupid  world 
in  general,  and  he  might  have  wished  to 
hear  whether  they  entertained  the  opinion 
of  Milton's  genius  that  the  stupid  world 
in  general  pretends  to  hold  of  a  man  whose 
books  they  practically  know  nothing  about. 
The  "ignorant  person"  sitting  next  to 
Person  could  only  have  felt  bashful  surely, 
and  talked  this  fatal  nonsense  rather  than 
say  nothing  to  his  colossal  neighbor. 

Commercial  advertisements  are  not  free 
from  bulls.  A  new  washing-machine  was 
advertised  with  the  heading  of  "Every 
man  his  own  Washerwoman^  Beecham 
cannot  advertise  his  pills  without  a  bull. 
He  says  that  if  "Beecham's  Pills,  St. 
Helens  "  are  not  ovi  the  government  stamp, 
they  are  a  forgery.  Imagine  a  charge  of 
forgery  for  «<?/ having  copied  a  signature. 
The  advertisement  writer  next  time  should 
be  put  through  a  course  of  the  pills  to  clear 
his  head  before  he  sits  down  to  address 
the  public.  In  the  Times  obituary,  of  all 
places,  there  occurred  a  complete  bull  on 
the  2nd  December,  1879,  ^'''"s  :  — 

On  the  1st  Dec,  at  3  Elgin  Crescent,  Ken- 
sington Park,  Col.  William  Burney,  K.H., 
one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Waterloo,  in  his  88th  year. 

Here  we  have  the  dead  man  represented 
as  a  survivor.  When  people  publish  things 
of  this  sort,  they  remind  one  of  the  Irish- 
man who  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  a  very 
stupid  animal;  I  only  know  what  I  know, 
and  of  that  only  half." 

Ireland,  in  his  "Confessions,"  talks  of 
"  stamping  the  signet  of  invalidity  "  upon 
certain  papers.  These  are  fine  words  to 
bring  a  blunder  out  of.  The  Irish  often 
give  you  a  lively,  rampant,  humorous  bull, 
like  the  sprightly,  spurning  animal  of  a 
Spanish  bull-fight,  whilst  English  and 
other  bulls  seem  to  come  from  the  com- 
monplace brain  of  calves  that  are  being 
driven  to  market  at  East  Thickley.  Sheri- 
dan, however,  puts  it  the  other  way  about, 
saying  that  his  countrymen  always  have 
the  potato  in  their  brain  —  thus,  "  Please, 
your  Honor,  we  know  there's  nobody  in  it, 
but  who  knows  how  many  may  come  out  ?  " 
He  declared  that  Kelly  would  ask  him  to 
scrape  for  him  whilst  he  was  knocking  at 
the  door,  and  that  Kelly  used  to  say  of  his 
playhouse,  "  The  house  is  chuck-full,  how 
much  fuller  it  will  be  when  the  king  comes 
to-morrow!"  An  Irishman  also  said  to 
him,  "  Had  I  been  killed  by  the  fall,  who 
would  have  maintained  me  for  life .?  "  We 
have  already  shown  that  judges  can  make 


bulls  on  the  bench  ;  but  the  British  Apollo^ 
1740,  pretends  that  the  term  is  derived 
from  Obadiah  Bull,  an  Irish  lawyer  prac- 
tising in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  who  was  famous  for  such  utterances. 
It  may  interest  some  reader  to  be  reminded 
that  the  papal  rescript  is  called  ^«//«,  from 
the  seal  affixed,  the  material  of  which  was 
of  lead.  Wedgwood  says  it  is  a  bubble, 
and  so  called  from  the  noise.  Bullire  is 
to  bubble  or  boil  —  really  a  hot  drop  of 
lead  ;  so  that  to  fulminate  a  papal  missive 
becomes  highly  appropriate.  Long  before 
artillery  of  touches  cL  feu  was  perfect,  the 
pope  fired  leaden  bullets ^ViA  brought  kings 
down  with  them.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
is  as  a  two-edged  sword,  but  the  word  of 
his  vice-general  was  a  once  irresistible 
projectile  of  lead.  Had  he  kept  it  to  gold, 
as  the  earliest  bulls  were,  there  would  have 
been  many  to  serve  it  still  in  England.  If 
it  comes  from  "QoKka  or  BouA^,  which  means 
a  decree,  as  Moreri  declares,  with  much 
probability,  then  Mr.  Wedgwood  boiling, 
boils  over.  But  human  decrees  may  be 
bubbles  nevertheless.  The  omnipotence 
of  Parliament  is  like  the  infallibility  of 
Rome. 

The  spectator  in  1886  gave  some  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  Irish  humor  and  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  The  master 
was  giving  to  a  laborer  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
and  doing  so,  said,  "  You'll  remember, 
Corney,  that  every  glass  you  take  is  a  nail 
in  your  coffin."  "  Well,  your  honor,"  says 
Corney,  "  may  be,  as  you  have  the  hammer 
in  your  hand,  you'd  just  drive  another 
home." 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  in- 
teresting anecdote  that  an  extraordinary 
surprise  or  a  startling  personal  experience 
may  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  to 
ejaculate  naturally  something  very  much 
res.embling  a  bull.  Charles  II.,  out  hunt- 
ing one  day,  got  separated  from  the  hunt 
and  entered  the  cottage  of  a  cobbler  for 
refreshment.  The  man  gave  him  bread 
and  cheese  and  began  to  talk  about  the 
king,  expressing  much  anxiety  to  see  him. 
"  Mount  behind  me,"  said  his  guest,  "and 
I  will  show  him  to  you."  "  But  how  shall 
I  know  him?"  "  Why,  the  king  will  be 
the  only  one  covered.^''  By  this  time  they 
had  come  up  with  the  nobles,  and  the  cob- 
bler looked  about  for  the  king.  He  found 
soon  that  he  alone  and  the  king  had  their 
hats  on  ;  so  rising  to  the  occasion,  he 
tapped  the  king  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  I  think  it  must  be  either  you  or  I,  sir." 

This  happy  confusion  of  the  cobbler 
about  his  own  identity  suggests  the  story 
of  the  individual  who  accosted  his  friend 
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with  "  At  a  distance  I  was  unable  to  rec- 
ognize who  you  were ;  as  you  came  nearer 
I  thought  it  was  you,  but  now  I  see  it  is 
your  brother." 

Grose  relates  that  Caulfield,  meeting 
Mr.  Thomas  Sandby,  said,  "  My  dear 
Sandby,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Pray  is  it 
you  or  your  brother  ?"  It  was  a  Spaniard 
who  remarked  ingeniously,  that  an  author 
should  always  write  his  own  index,  let  who 
will  write  the  book.  Edgeworth  relates 
the  story  of  an  English  shopkeeper  who 
did  pretty  well  in  the  direction  of  the  bull 
proper  when,  to  recommend  the  durability 
of  some  fabric  for  a  lady's  dress,  he  said, 
"  Madam,  it  will  wear  forever,  and  make 
you  a  petticoat  afterwards."  This  is  quite 
equal  to  the  Irishman's  rope  which  had 
only  one  end,  because  the  other  had  been 
cut  away.  Take,  again,  the  rhyming  dis- 
tich by  Caulfield  on  the  Highland  roads 
constructed  by  Marshal  Wade:  — 

If  you  had  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 

made, 
You'd   have  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  blessed 

Marshal  Wade. 

(Grose.) 

When  a  friend  condoled  with  Pat  in 
tribulation,  telling  him  to  bear  up,  for  that 
Iffe  was  only  a  dream.  "Ah,"  said  Pat, 
"that's  very  good  of  your  Honor  to  com- 
fort me,  and  it  would  only  that  I'm  so  often 
thrubbled  with  waking  to  the  uncomforta- 
ble facts."  There  was  an  old  commentator, 
whose  works  are  forgotten  now,  who 
praised  the  divine  goodness  for  always 
making  the  largest  rivers  flow  hard  by  the 
most  populous  cities.  There  was  a 
Frenchman,  we  find  from  the  "  Longueru- 
ana  "  (122),  who  said  angrily,  when  told 
that  the  king  had  sent  to  Rome  to  buy 
antiques,  "  Why  can't  we  make  them  here 
for  ourselves  ?  " 

A  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries 
said  that  Peter  Cunningham's  "Letters  of 
Walpole  "  was  the  only  complete  edition, 
"  though  by  no  means  what  that  gentleman 
might  have  made  it." 

One  of  the  funniest  absurdities  of  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  elicited  from 
the  superfine  politeness  of  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  our  Royal  Society.  In 
writing  to  them,  he  speaks  of  the  earth- 
quake that  had  the  honor  to  be  noticed  by 
them.  How  gratifying  to  the  earthquake, 
say  of  Lisbon,  to  find  its  efforts  and  great 
exertions  thus  appreciated  by  science. 
Guizot,  in  his  French  synonyms,  repeats 
the  neat  distinction  drawn  by  Girard  : 
"  On  est  dne  par  disposition  d'esprit,  et 
ignorant  pas  d^faut  d'instruction."    Hear- 


ing the  Sphinx  mentioned  in  company,  an 
Irishman  whispered  into  his  friend's  ear, 
"The  Sphinx!  Who  is  that?"  "  A  mon- 
ster, man."  "  Och,  a  Munsier  man;  I 
had  no  idee  he  was  of  Connaught." 

In  his  chapter  on  practical  bulls,  Edge- 
worth  is  himself  very  amusing.  He  de- 
clares, in  his  helter-skelter  way,  although 
he  has  been  dealing  largely  with  Irish 
bulls  all  along,  that  he  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  finding  Irish  bulls,  but  we  will 
now  look  for  them  in  conduct,  for  (al- 
though he  has  not  proved  so)  "the  Irish 
may  be  said  to  act  as  well  as  utter  bulls." 
He  adds  sarcastically  a  hope  to  "find 
them  unmatched  by  the  blunders  of  all 
other  nations."  To  establish  this  he  pro- 
duces three  instances.  But  his  argument 
constitutes  a  bull  in  itself,  for  only  one  is 
Irish  ;  the  second  is  English  ;  the  third  is 
Hyder  Ali's,  and  therefore  Indian.  His 
Irish  one  is  capital.  In  the  Rebellion 
they  were  very  angry  with  a  banker,  so 
they,  collected  all  his  notes  that  they  could 
get  together,  and  in  dire  revenge  made  a 
bonfire  of  them.  That  evening  the  banker 
was  heard  praying  fervently  in  the  bank 
parlor  for  his  enemies,  who  had  done  for 
him  what  his  best  friends  had  never 
thought  of  doing. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  from 
great  authors,  and  so  close.  We  have 
shown  that  Homer  can  nod  into  a  bull.  So 
our  Victor  Hugo  ;  for  when  the  delegates 
of  Paris  workmen  returned  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition  of  1876,  they  sent  him 
an  invitation,  which  he  refused,  being  busy 
with  his  "Appeal  on  behalf  of  Servia  ; " 
still  in  his  empressement  to  serve  liberty 
and  the  cause  of  insubordination  every- 
where, he  telegraphed  his  sympathy  to 
them  in  an  epigrammatic  confusion  of 
epithets  —  saying  he  sent  them  "a  grasp 
of  the  hand  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  " 
{poignie  de  main).  Pope  says  that  "  Ho- 
mer has  swallowed  up  the  honor  of  those 
who  succeeded  him."  Shall  we  call  this 
a  papal  bull.?  In  the  very  name  Roman 
Catholic,  Milton  finds  a  papal  bull:  — 

And  whereas  the  Papist  boasts  himself  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  a  mere  contradic- 
tion, one  of  the  Pope's  bulls,  as  if  he  should 
say  universal  particular,  a  catholic  schismatic 
(Milton  On  True  Religion,  p.  562.  Fletch- 
er's Ed.). 

But  there  is  another  bull  in  Pope's  "  Es- 
say on  Criticism:  — 

When  first  young  Maro  in  his  noble  mind 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed. 

Was  it  not  the^r^«^  mot  oi  Napoleon 
by  which  he  expressed  his  petitesse  that 
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he  had  banished  the  word  impossible  irom 
the  French  dictionary  —  much  as  he  cut 
England  out  of  his  map  of  Europe?  But 
both  the  word  and  our  island  remain  un- 
expunged  in  every  other  edition.  The 
islanders,  too,  performed  the  quite  impos- 
sible feat  of  overcoming  his  Invincibles. 
Dumont  tells  us  that  Mirabeau  esteemed 
the  word  impossible  to  be  foolish.  *'  Never 
use,"  he  said  to  his  secretary,  "that  fool- 
ish word  again  in  my  presence."  Like 
Mirabeau  himself,  Napoleon  appropriated 
ideas  whenever  they  suited  him.  In  this 
case  he  only  plagiarized  a  plagiarist;  you 
cannot  wrong  such  a  one. 

Lord  Chatham,  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  re- 
ceived one  of  the  admirals  in  his  sick 
room  only  to  be  told  that  to  get  the  required 
expedition  afloat  was  "  impossible."  "It 
must  sail,  sir,  this  day  week,"  was  the 
eagle-eyed  man's  fire-fiashing  reply.  As 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  the  beaded  perspi- 
ration bursting  from  his  forehead  with  the 
agony  caused  him  as  he  firmly  planted 
the  gouty  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  added,  "  I  trample 
on  impossibilities."  He  fell  back  faint- 
ing, but  he  conveyed  his  lesson,  and  the 
fleet  sailed.  If  all  orators  could  follow 
up  words  with  actions  so  intense  as  this, 
their  art  would  grow  respectable.  Cliat- 
ham  in  this,  and  in  much  else  done  by  him 
and  said,  is  the  only  perfect  orator  per- 
haps that  men  have  ever  known.  Demos- 
thenes may  have  surpassed  him  in  words, 
and  Cicero  in  wit,  but  in  action,  which  the 
old  men  set  such  store  by,  Chatham  is 
first  and  alone.  Chatham  in  action  is  a 
god  compared  with  them;  for  by  action 
they  understood  sculpturesque  and  histri- 
onic propriety  of  pose  only.  Our  Chatham 
bent  words  and  action  in  his  own  person 
to  heroic  deeds.  This  is  to  be  a  man, 
and  not  that  helpless,  word-pattering  ma- 
chine that  telephones  the  voice  and  views 
of  other  men  back  to  them,  which  com- 
monly is  called  an  orator.  That  immoral 
character  cultivating  persuasion  to  get 
applause  out  of  it  will  preach  "down- 
wards" if  the  multitudinous  swine  turn 
but  the  snout  to  the  easy  bent  that  leads 
them  to  destruction. 

Reynolds,  in  his  eulogium,  1783,  em- 
balming the  memory  of  G.  M.  Mozer,  the 
Academician,  writes,  "He  may  truly  be 
said  in  every  sense  to  have  been  ihe  father 
of  the  present  race  of  artists."  This  re- 
minds one  of  Charles  II.,  who,  when  they 
told  him  that  he  was  called  the  "father  of 
his  people,"  laughed,  and  said  that  "  he 
was  indeed  of  a  good  many  of  them." 

Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  concerning  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  puts  out  a  very  curi- 


ous argument  on  personal  identity,  wherein 
one  of  the  semi-absurd  suppositions  is, 
"  If  Socrates  and  the  present  mayor  of 
Queenborough  agree  that  they  are  the 
same  person."  How  the  two  could  agree 
to  a  proposition  so  foolish  we  need  not 
discuss.  But  as  Socrates  has  been  so 
long  dead,  the  only  witness  to  the  agree- 
ment, we  may  be  sure,  was  Locke's  "pres- 
ent mayor  of  Queenborough  ;  "  and  if  he 
chooses,  on  Plato's  doctrine  of  reminis- 
cence, to  assert  that  he  is  the  same  person 
as  Socrates,  we  shall  feel  inclined  to  say 
that  he  is  the  first  person  in  the  world 
who  has  proved  Socrates  to  be  an  ass. 

Milton  abounds  with  bold  contradic- 
tions :  — 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottomed  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  ? 

Again  we  read  :  — 

Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible. 

Or  when  in  "Samson  Agonistes "  we 
read  :  — 

As  in  a  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
And  buried ;  but  O  yet  more  miserable, 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave. 

When  Campbell  wrote  his  Irish  ballad 
of  "O'Connor's  Child  "  —  better,  as  they 
say,  than  any  Irishman  ever  wrote  —  he 
became  so  truly  Hibernian  as  to  glide  into 
the  perpetration  of  an  unconscious  bull. 
He  puts  this  line  into  the  mouth  of  a  blind 
man,  "Nor  refused  my  last  crust  to  his 
pitiful face^''^  which,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  he  could  not  see. 

Swift  had  been  told  that  his  beadle  at 
St.  Patrick's  was  a  poet,  Seward  tells  us, 
so  the  next  day  being  the  5th  November, 
the' dean  sent  for  him  and  insisted  that  he 
should  make  some  verses  on  it,  and  this 
was  the  result,  apparently  impromptu  :  — 

To-night's   the   day,   I  speak  it  with   great 

sorrow, 
That  we  were  all  to  have  heen  blown  up 

to-raorrow. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  bulls  of  very 
great  men,  let  us  not  forget  Mr.  Dillon's 
recent  perpetration,  in  which,  speaking  of 
his  friends,  he  said  that  "they  had  seen 
themselves  filling  paupers' graves."  This, 
as  was  noticed  at  the  time,  rivals  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  one  of  which 
was,  "  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  mem- 
bers never  come  down  to  this  House 
without  expecting  to  find  their  mangled 
remains  lying  on  the  table." 

C.  A.  Ward. 
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From  The  Scottish  Review. 
LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.* 

Mrs.  OLIPHANT  has  written  a  singu- 
larly interesting,  and  indeed  fascinating, 
biography  of  her  distant  kinsman.  That 
it  is  also  picturesque  need  hardly  be  said. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  author  of  "  Haifa  "and  " Epi- 
sodes in  a  Life  of  Adventure  "  could  be 
otherwise,  especially  when  proceeding 
from  the  hand  of  so  skilful  and  sympa- 
thetic a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  lives 
of  Edward  Irving  and  Principal  Tul- 
loch.  The  story  of  his  outward  life,  of  his 
wanderings  and  adventures  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Mr.  Oliphant 
has  himself  told  us  in  several  charming 
and  delightful  volumes,  and  in  others  he 
has  given  us  hints  and  indications  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  deeper  and  hidden  life, 
and  sometimes  large  passages  in  which  he 
has  unveiled  them  more  or  less  distinctly. 
It  is  with  this  latter  side  of  his  nature  that 
the  present  volumes  are  more  particularly 
occupied.  Comparatively  little  is  said  of 
his  travels  and  adventures,  and  very  little 
of  his  writings.  The  "  Memoir  "  is  for  the 
most  part  taken  up  with  unfolding  the 
growth  and  development  of  that  inward 
and  spiritual  side  of  his  life  which  made 
him  so  strangely  incomprehensible  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  and  to  all  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  many  favoring  circumstances 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  wrecked  a 
career  which  bore  every  promise  of  being 
exceedingly  useful  and  brilliant.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  volumes  which  are 
singularly  perplexing.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
owns  her  inability  to  explain  them,  and 
most  readers  will  in  all  probability  do  the 
same.  Yet  it  is  the  passages  in  which  these 
same  strange  and  enigmatical  things  oc- 
cur, that  give  to  the  "  Memoir  "  the  main 
part  of  its  piquancy  and  attraction.  They 
are  wonderfully  suggestive,  sometimes 
startlingly  so,  and  present  us  with  a  series 
of  psychological  puzzles,  to  which  at  pres- 
ent there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  solu- 
tion. 

Laurence  Oliphant  was  born  at  Cape 
Town  in  1829,  where  his  father,  An- 
thony Oliphant,  the  second  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Condie,  was  attorney-general. 
His  mother  was  Maria  Campbell,  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  72nd 
Highlanders.  Both  the  father  and  the 
mother  were  in  their  way  notable.  The 
latter,  we  are  told,  was  '♦  full  of  the  vivacity 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  of 
Alice  Oliphant,  his  wife.  By  M.  O.  W.  Oliphint. 
Two  volumes.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1891. 


and  character  which  descended  to  her 
son,"  while  the  father  is  said  to  have  been 
"a  man  of  much  individual  power  and 
originality,  an  excellent  lawyer  and  trusted 
official."  Both  of  them  were  devoutly  re- 
ligious, much  given  to  self-examination 
and  self-reproaching,  and  though  obliged 
from  their  position  to  mingle  in  the  gaie- 
ties and  seductions  of  the  world,  abhorring 
them,  and  often  rebuking  themselves  for 
the  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  found 
them  appealing  to  their  social  instincts. 
Laurence  was  their  only  child.  Both  of 
them  were  passionately  attached  to  him, 
and  their  chief  anxiety  was  to  train  him 
in  the  way  of  godliness.  In  1839,  *^® 
home  at  Cape  Town  was  broken  up.  Sir 
Anthony  was  transferred  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  Ceylon,  and  his  wife  and 
child  sailed  for  England,  partly  on  account 
of  Lady  Oliphant's  health  and  partly  for 
the  education  of  Laurence.  A  letter  writ- 
ten soon  after  this,  when  the  chief  justice 
had  settled  down  to  his  new  duties  and 
had  had  time  to  look  about  him,  gives  us 
a  charming  glimpse  into  his  character  and 
of  the  relations  existing  between  him  and 
his  son.  In  it,  the  chief  justice  writes  to 
his  ten  year,  old  child  almost  as  if  he  were 
an  equal,  tells  him  of  his  loneliness  and 
of  his  longing  to  see  "  Lowry  "  and  his 
mother  —  of  his  backslidings,  how  he  had 
become  careless  in  his  speech,  and  had 
used  bad  words  thoughtlessly  —  how  he 
had  found  a  friend  in  "an  officer  who  was 
tall  and  thin,  like  Robert  Baillie,  of  the 
72nd,"  —  and  how  the  letter  is  written 
"  for  my  son's  welfare,  and  that  mamma 
may  know  that  there  is  somebody  here 
who  will  love  and  take  care  of  papa  when 
she  is  far  away."  All  this  —  and  there 
is  much  more  in  a  similar  strain  —  is 
scarcely  what  we  should  expect  a  chief 
justice  to  write,  but  there  is  a  charming 
simplicity  and  frankness  about  it.  It  re- 
veals the  character  of  the  boy's  father, 
and  the  intimate  relations  which  already 
existed  between  them.  Lady  Oliphant's 
letters  to  little  Lowry  about  the  same  time, 
when  he  was  absent  from  her  at  Mr.  Parr's 
school  at  Durnford  Manor,  near  Salisbury, 
are  interesting  for  similar  reasons.  In 
one  she  asks  him  to  speak  to  her  as  he 
used  to  do,  and  to  tell  her  his  besetting 
sins,  and  he  replies  :  "  One  of  them  is  my 
not  saying  my  prayers  as  I  ought,  hurry- 
ing over  them  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
because  I  am  late,  and  at  night  because  it 
is  cold  ;  another  is  my  hiding  what  I  do 
naughty,  and  keeping  it  from  Mr.  Parr's' 
eyes,  not  thinking  the  eye  of  God  is  uponl 
me,  a  greater  eye  than  man's  ;  and  another, 
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my  cribbing  things  from  other  boys,  which 
is  another  word  for  stealing  —  not  exactly 
stealing,  but  leads  to  it."  And  then  leav- 
ing his" religious  introspection,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  with  a  touch  of  very  natural  vexa- 
tion :  "  I  am  such  a  horrid  sumer  [arithme- 
tician]; it  is  that  that  gets  me  down  in  my 
class  so  much.  I  was  perfectly  beaten 
last  week,  for  they  brought  me  down  from 
top  to  bottom."  But  the  chief  thing  with 
Lady  Oliphant  was  the  state  of  his  con- 
science. From  his  infancy  he  had  been 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  reli- 
gion, and  trained  to  turn  his  thoughts  in- 
ward and  subject  himself  to  a  careful 
moral  scrutiny.  This,  together  with  the 
predisposition  which  he  inherited  from  his 
parents,  who  both  practised  the  methods 
of  the  Evangelicalism  of  the  time,  must 
have  had  a  great  influence  in  determining 
much  of  his  subsequent  career. 

In  1841  Lady  Oliphant  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Ceylon,  and  left  her  son  with  Mr. 
Parr,  who  had  removed  to  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  had  accepted  a  liv- 
ing. But  neither  she  nor  the  chief  justice 
could  endure  the  strain  of  separation  from 
him,  and  orders  were  soon  received  in 
London  for  him  to  be  sent  home  with  a 
tutor,  to  carry  on  his  education.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  telegraphic  summons 
was,  "Send  out  the  kid  at  once."  But 
Mrs.  Oliphant  sets  this  aside  as  "a  fond 
invention  of  a  later  day,"  chiefly  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  was  then  no 
telegraph.  Out,  however,  Laurence  went, 
accompanied  by  two  boys,  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Moydart,  a  neighbor  at  Colombo,  and  by 
Mr.  Gepp,  now  vicar  of  Higher  Easton, 
near  Chelmsford,  whom  Major  Oliphant, 
the  boy's  uncle,  had  selected  as  a  tutor  for 
him.  "  By  that  time,"  says  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
"  Lowry  had  developed  out  of  the  early 
stage  of  childhood  into  an  active  and  lively 
boy,  eager  for  new  experiences,  and  all  the 
novelty  and  movement  that  were  to  be  had. 
.  .  .  He  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen, 
with  all  his  faculties  awake,  and  his  whole 
being  agog  for  novelty  and  incident,  when 
he  set  out  to  join  his  parents  in  the  late 
winter  of  1841,"  The  journey,  of  which 
he  has  himself  given  an  account,  lasted 
between  two  and  three  months,  and  was 
not  without  incident  and  adventure.  There 
was  then  no  P.  and  O.,  and  the  voyage 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  breakdowns 
and  pauses  for  repair.  One  accident  led 
him  to  Mocha,  the  first  of  the  many  then 
unfrequented  spots  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  tread. 

At  Colombo  young  Oliphant  settled 
down  to  his  lessons  with  Mr.  Gepp  and 


the  Moydart  boys,  and  to  that  close  com- 
panionship with  his  mother  which  was  to 
occupy  so  large  a  share  of  his  thoughts, 
and  to  have  so  considerable  an  influence 
upon  his  life.  The  direction  of  his  edu- 
cation she  appears  to  have  taken  wholly 
into  her  own  hat^s,  or  rather  to  have 
placed  it  in  a  larger  measure  in  his.  She 
was  still  a  young  woman  —  "there  was 
but  eighteen  years  between  us,"  he  used 
to  say  —  and  though  Lady  Oliphant  loved 
to  be  obeyed,  yet  she  had  from  his  infancy 
placed  the  boy  —  the  "Darling,"  as  his 
father  invariably  calls  him,  with  a  little 
affectionate  mockery  —  in  a  position  of 
influence  and  equality  not  perhaps  very 
safe  for  a  child,  but  always  delightful  be- 
tween these  two  ;  for  the  quick-witted  and 
sharp-sighted  boy  had  always  a  chivalrous 
tenderness  for  his  mother,  even  when,  as 
happened  sometimes,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  her  in  her  proper  place.  In 
illustration  of  this  Mrs.  Oliphant  relates 
the  following  incident.  It  "happened  one 
morning  when  the  tutor's  scheme  of  work 
appearing  unsatisfactory  to  Lady  Oliphant, 
she  came  into  the  schoolroom  to  announce 
her  desire  that  it  should  be  altered.  To 
do  this  before  the  open-eyed  and  all-ob- 
servant boys  was,  perhaps,  not  very  ju- 
dicious, and  the  young  preceptor  was 
wounded  and  vexed.  There  was  probably 
a  sirocco,  or  its  equivalent,  blowing  —  that 
universal  excuse  for  every  fault  of  temper 
in  warm  latitudes  — and  a  quarrel  was  im- 
minent, when  Lowry  rose  from  his  books 
and  came  to  the  rescue.  "  Mamma,  this 
is  not  the  right  place  for  you,"  said  the 
heaven-born  diplomat^  offering  her  his 
arm,  with  the  fine  manners  which,  no 
doubt,  she  had  been  at  such  pains  to  teach 
him,  and  leading  her  away  —  no  doubt  half 
amused,  half  pleased,  half  angry,  with  the 
social  skill  of  the  boy."  The  incident  is 
amusing  enough ;  but  did  not  promise 
much  for  the  authority  of  the  tutor  or  for 
Lowry's  education. 

Of  really  serious  education,  young  Oli- 
phant, in  fact,  got  little,  perhaps  none.  He 
did  pretty  much  as  he  chose,  and  the 
direction  of  what  little  training  or  disci- 
pline he  got  was  mostly  in  his  own  hands. 
His  influence  over  his  parents  was  re- 
markable. Their  intentions  were  good  ; 
his  welfare  was  their  chief  anxiety,  and 
they  fully  purposed  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation in  the  usual  way.  With  a  view  to 
this,  some  time  after  the  incident  above 
related,  he  was  sent  again  to  the  care  of  a 
tutor  in  England  to  be  prepared  for  the 
university.  But  before  he  had  entered  at 
the  university,  or  had   even  well  settled 
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down  to  work,  Sir  Anthony  unexpectedly 
arrived  in  England  on  a  two  years'  leave 
of  absence.  The  upshot  may  be  told  in 
the  words  of  the  son.  "  I  was  on  the  point 
of  g6ing  up  to  Cambridge  at  the  time,"  he 
says  in  his  "  Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adven- 
ture ;  "  "but- when  he  announced  that  he 
intended  to  travel  for  a  couple  of  years 
with  my  mother  on  the  Continent,  I  repre- 
sented so  strongly  the  superior  advantages 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  of 
European  travel  over  ordinary  scholastic 
training,  and  my  arguments  were  so  ur- 
gently backed  by  my  mother,  that  I  found 
myself  to  my  great  delight,  transferred 
from  the  quiet  of  a  Warwickshire  vicar- 
age to  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  Paris  ;  and, 
after  passing  the  winter  there,  spent  the 
following  year  roaming  over  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol."  It  was  in 
1846  that  this  new  scheme  of  education, 
developed  in  the  fertile  brains  of  young 
Oliphant,  and  strongly  advocated  by  his 
mother,  was  adopted,  and  "  the  boy,"  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  "turned  once  for 
all  into  the  'rolling  stone,' which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  He 
himself,  when  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  indulging  in  all  the  excitement 
of  travel,  used  to  wonder,  he  tells  us, 
"  whether  I  was  not  more  usefully  and 
instructively  employed  than  laboring  pain- 
fully over  the  differential  calculus  ;  and 
whether  the  execrable  patois  of  the  peas- 
ants in  the  Italian  valleys,  which  I  took 
great  pains  in  acquiring,  was  not  likely  to 
be  of  quite  as  much  use  to  me  in  after  life 
as  ancient  Greek."  Perhaps  it  was,  but 
the  question  is  one  which  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  It  is  permissible  to  believe,  how- 
ever, as  Mrs.  Oliphant  remarks,  that  "the 
ancient  Greek  and  the  profounder  culture 
might  have  saved  him  and  tbe  world  from 
some  wild  dreams  of  after-life,  without 
diminishing  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
being."  At  any  rate,  it  was  an  experiment 
worth  trying,  and  one  almost  feels  disposed 
to  regret  that  the  common  sense  of  Sir 
Anthony,  who  seems  to  have  opposed 
this  new  method  of  education  by  contact, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
vagaries  of  his  son.  The  world  might 
have  lost  some  degree  of  originality  and 
brilliancy,  but  the  chances  are  it  would 
have  been  more  than  recompensed  by  its 
positive  gains. 

The  journey  was  full  of  incident  and 
enjoyment,  at  least  to  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  They  crossed  the  Alps 
and  entered  Italy.  Just  then  Italy  was 
seething  with  excitement,  and  Oliphant 
records  the  "  salient  features  "  of  his  stay 


there  as  "indelibly  stamped  upon  my 
memory."  He  had  a  singular  knack  of 
finding  out  adventures,  and  when  anything 
more  than  usual  was  going  on  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, he  was  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
thick  of  it.  One  night,  we  are  told,  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  "yelling  crowd  "  who 
were  holding  a  political  demonstration, 
pulling  at  the  ropes  with  which  the  arms 
in  front  of  the  Austrian  Legation  at  Rome 
were  being  torn  down  and  dragged  along 
to  a  bonfire.  On  another,  he  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  murmur  of  many  voices, 
and  looking  out  of  his  window  saw  a  dense 
crowd  moving  beneath.  To  rush  into  his 
clothes  was  the  work  of  a  morrent,  and 
in  another  instant  he  found  hitrself  "one 
of  a  shrieking,  howling  mob,  at  the  doors 
of  the  Propaganda,  against  which  many 
blows  were  being  directed  by  improvised 
battering  rams."  "  I  remember  the  doors 
crashing  in,"  he  says,  "  and  the  mob  crash- 
ing after  them,  to  find  empty  cells  and 
deserted  corridors,  for  the  monks  had 
sought  safety  in  flight."  All  this-  might 
be  very  exciting  to  a  rash  and  impetuous 
youth,  but  had  it  been  known  that  this 
young  abettor  of  revolution  was  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  British  official,  things 
might  have  taken  a  very  awkward  turn. 
"  However,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  "no  harm  would  seem  to  have 
come  of  it,  unless,  indeed,  this  first  taste 
of  the  sweetness  of  excitement,  and  the 
fire  of  the  multitude  in  motion  awakened 
the  latent  spark  in  the  mind  of  one  des- 
tined to  see  so  much  of  such  movements  in 
after-life." 

At  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary 
attempt  at  education,  "  the  remarkable  sub- 
stitute for  Cambridge  which  had  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Oliphant  family," 
father,  mother,  and  son  returned  to  Cey- 
lon. Here  Laurence  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  his  father,  and  was  soon  advanced 
to  the  position  of  a  barrister,  pleading 
before  the  supreme  courts,  and  transacting 
a  good  deal  of  very  serious  business.  In 
the  family  circle,  we  are  told,  nothing 
could  be  done  without  him.  "He  was 
everywhere,  in  the  centre  of  everything, 
affectionately  contemptuous  of  papa's  pow- 
ers of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  laying 
down  the  law,  in  delightful  ease  of  lone  and 
unquestioned  supremacy,  to  his  mother." 
When  not  occupied  with  business,  or  writ- 
ing to  Lady  Oliphant  at  Newera  Ellia 
among  the  hills,  or  taking  her  place  at 
"papa's  dinner-parties,"  he  was  seeking 
adventure  in  extensive  rambles  or  shoot- 
ing expeditions,  in  which  he  sometimes 
ran  considerable  risk. 
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A  singular  destiny,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  against  his  settling  down  to 
anything  or  anywhere.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  Ceylon  before  an  unusual  and  in- 
teresting visitor  touched  at  it  on  his  return 
to  India  from  England.  This  was  the 
Nepaulese  minister,  Jung  Bahadour,  who 
seems  to  have  produced  no  less  a  sensation 
in  Ceylon  than  he  did  in  England.  After 
a  few  days'  acquaintance  young  Oliphant 
was  invited  to  accompany  him  to  Nepaul. 
The  promise  of  adventure  which  the  invi- 
tation held  out,  was  too  strong  for  one  in 
whom  the  instinct  of  the  traveller  and 
adventurer  was  already  so  well  developed, 
to  resist.  Remonstrances  seem  to  have 
come  from  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Oliphant  family  against  allowing  him  to 
go  on  so  wild  an  expedition  ;  but  his  own 
wishes  carried  the  day,  and  he  left  Ceylon 
with  his  new  friend  in  December,  1850. 
Of  his  adventures  he  has  himself  given  a 
vivid  sketch,  but  quite  as  interesting  are 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
during  the  journey.  Here  he  writes,  more 
freely,  recounting  his  flirtations,  asking  his 
mother  to  write  him  "a  letter  of  good 
advice,  as  I  want  it  now,  and  certainly 
shall  by  the  time  I  shall  get  it."  In  one 
letter  he  startles  her  with  the  question, 
"  How  would  you  like  a  Roman  Catholic 
daughter-in-law?"  In  another  he  inti- 
mates with  much  delight  that  of  the  as- 
sembled party  he  alone  could  "  polk."  He 
re-opens  a  third  to  describe  a  hunt.  In 
one  he  says,  "  I  have  taken  to  making  love 
furiously,  as  I  know  I  am  going  away  im- 
mediately." In  others,  and  even  in  the 
same,  notwithstanding  their  fun  and  gaiety, 
he  turns  to  more  serious  matters,  evi- 
dently induced  to  do  so  by  his  mother's 
inquiries  after  his  spiritual  condition.  In 
one,  he  writes  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  practise 
habits  of  self-examination  riding  upon  an 
elephant,  with  a  companion  who  is  always 
talking  or  singing  within  a  few  feet,  but  it 
is  otherwise  in  a  palkee,  which  is  certainly 
a  dull  means  of  conveyance,  but  forces  one 
into  one's  self  more  than  anything."  The 
conclusion  he  comes  to  about  himself  is 
that  his  great  weakness  is  "flexibility  of 
conscience,  joined  to  a  power  of  adapting 
myself  to  the  society  into  which  I  may 
happen  to  be  thrown."  He  then  goes  on 
to  give  the  following  account  of  its  origin  : 
"It  originated,  I  think,  in  a  wish  to  be 
civil  to  everybody,  and  a  regard  for  peo- 
ple's feelings,  and  has  degenerated  into  a 
selfish  habit  of  being  agreeable  to  them 
simply  to  suit  my  own  convenience.  I 
think  I  can  be  firm  enough  when  I  have 
an  object  to  gain,  and  have  not  even  the 


excuse  of  being  so  easily  led  as  I  used  to 
think.  I  am  only  led  when  it  is  to  pay, 
which  is  a  most  sordid  motive  —  in  fact, 
the  more  I  see  of  my  own  character,  the 
more  despicable  it  appears,  as  being  so 
deeply  hypocritical  that  I  can  hardly  trust 
myself  ;  hence  arose  a  disinclination  even 
to  speak  about  myself.  How  blind  one  is 
to  one's  own  interest  not  to  see  that,  put- 
ting it  on  one's  own  ground,  it  would  pay 
much  better  to  be  an  upright,  God-fearing 
man  than  anything  else  !  Fortunately  reli- 
gion is  a  thing  that  one  cannot  acquire 
from  such  a  motive,  or  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  done  so  before  this."  Confessions 
of  this  kind  would  doubtless  be  pleasing 
to  his  parents,  more  especially  to  his 
mother.  They  were  evidently  sincere. 
He  ends  by  hoping  "  there  is  no  humbug 
in  it,"  and  says  "  it  is  honest  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  don't  believe  in  it  implicitly." 
In  another  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
disposed  to  defend  his  "flexibility  of  con- 
science." As  to  his  tendency  to  be  agree- 
able and  sympathetic,  he  tells  his  mother, 
"  I  inherit  it  from  your  side  of  the  house 
evidently.  But  the  tendency  I  see  to  be 
bad  in  fact."  Here  and  there,  too,  in  these 
letters  there  are  chance  references  to  his 
father,  who  is  still  "papa  to  the  home- 
loving  adventurer."  "There  is  no  such 
travelling  companion,"  the  young  man 
says,  "  as  his  papa.  The  men  of  his  own 
age  are  as  nice  fellows  as  can  be,  whom 
he  delights  to  emulate  in  every  bodily  ex- 
ercise, to  win  a  genial  triumph  over  either 
in  the  elephant-hunt  or  the  new  polka, 
making  a  friendship  for  life  out  of  a  ball- 
room rivalry;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no- 
body like  his  father  for  real  companion- 
ship." 

This  rapid  and  brilliant  rush  through 
India  was  the  beginning  both  of  his  life  of 
adventure  and  of  his  literary  career.  On 
his  return  he  found  it  impossible  to  settle 
down  in  Ceylon  to  the  routine  of  official 
existence,  and  before  many  weeks  had 
elapsed  he  and  Lady  Oliphant  were  on 
their  way  to  England  ;  he  to  take  up  the 
study  of  law,  and  his  mother  to  await  the 
period  fixed  for  her  husband's  retirement 
from  his  chief  justiceship.  On  their  ar- 
rival in  London  Oliphant  appears  to  have 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  his  legal  studies. 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  selected,  mainly  it 
would  appear,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  assured  that  in  consideration  of  his 
previous  studies  and  practical  experience 
in  Ceylon,  he  might  there  be  very  speedily 
called  to  the  bar.  There  is  not  much  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  was  animated  by 
any  serious  desire  to  fit  himself  for  his 
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profession,  or  that  he  was  much  in  ear- 
nest. He  hoped  to  get  through  somehow, 
but  with  as  little  labor  as  possible.  "  I 
think,"  he  says,  "  if  I  get  up  the  two  or 
three  books  necessary  for  acquiring  a 
proper  knowledge  of  mercantile  law,  in- 
cluding bills  of  exchange,  together  with 
the  law  of  evidence,  pleading  and  real 
property  may  take  care  of  themselves." 
One  part  of  his  studies,  that  which  con- 
sisted in  eating  so  many  dinners,  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  a  letter  dated 
November  24th,  1851,  he  gives  an  amusing 
description  of  his  first :  — 

I  have  eaten  some  stringy  boiled  beef  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  in  company  with  three 
hundred  others,  not  one  soul  of  whom  1  had 
ever  seen  before ;  but  I  unhesitatingly  talked 
to  my  next  neighbor,  and  soon,  by  dropping 
in  an  unconcerned  manner  remarks  upon  a 
tiger  I  knocked  over  here,  and  a  man  I  de- 
fended for  murder  there,  talking  learnedly 
about  Ceylon  affairs,  etc.,  incited  the  curios- 
ity of  those  whose  reserve  would  not  other- 
wise have  allowed  them  to  notice  me,  too 
much  to  let  them  remain  silent.  Still  I  felt 
rather  verdant  on  first  entering,  and  was  only 
saved  from  sitting  down  at  the  table  appro- 
priated to  barristers  by  hearing  one  man  re- 
mark he  was  not  going  to  sit  there,  as  so-and-so 
was  his  senior ;  so  I  concluded  that  if  he  w^as 
his  senior,  he  was  most  certainly  mine,  and 
choosing  the  youngest-looking  man  I  could 
find,  I  seated  myself  next  to  him. 

His  brilliant  conversational  gifts  soon 
made  him  a  favorite  in  society.  He  grew 
enamored  of  life  in  London,  and  boasted 
of  its  advantages.  "  It  will  require  no 
common  inducement,"  he  said  in  one  of 
his  letters  at  the  time,  "  to  make  me  ever 
return  to  Ceylon.  Life  is  not  long  enough 
to  waste  the  best  part  of  it  by  living  away 
from  all  the  advantages  which  civilization 
affords,  to  break  up  all  the  ties  one  may 
have  formed,  and  which  can  never  be  re- 
united, to  be  destitute  as  well  of  the  means 
of  improvement  as  of  common  information 
upon  every-day  topics."  Among  other 
things  he  took  to  politics,  became  "  a 
friend  of  the  people,"  and  began  to  give  a 
hand  in  the  benevolent  work  which  was 
then  going  on  in  the  slums  of  Westmins- 
ter. But  Lincoln's  Inn  moved  much  too 
slowly  for  him.  Before  he  had  been  a 
year  there  he  resolved  to  try  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  by  the  summer  of  1852  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  Edinburgh,  and 
was  busy  "  cramming."  He  continued, 
however,  to  eat  his  dinners  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  when  in  London  returned  to  his 
missionary  efforts  in  the  slums. 

In  1852  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
through  Russia,  and  made  his  famous  visit 
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to  the  Crimea.  The  success  of  his  first 
venture  as  an  author  which  had  lately  ap- 
peared, had  made  him  ambitious  for  fur- 
ther, and  he  began  to  be  on  the  outlook 
for  "  something  to  write  about."  At  the 
same  time  he  was  in  quest  of  sport  and 
adventure.  He  decided  therefore  "  to  go 
to  some  out-of-the-way  place  and  do  some- 
thing that  nobody  else  had  done."  "  The 
only  part  of  Europe  within  reach  fulfilling 
the  required  conditions,"  he  tells  us  in  the 
"Episodes,"  "seemed  to  me  to  be  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  for  I  had  heard  from  an 
Archangel  merchant  that  the  Kem  and 
other  rivers  in  that  region  swarmed  with 
guileless  salmon,  who  had  never  been 
offered  a  fly,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
cross  over  to  Spitzbergen  and  get  a  shot 
at  some  white  bears."  But  when  he  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Oswald  Smith,  reached 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Russian  officials  in- 
terposed, and  instead  of  offering  flies  to 
the  guileless  salmon  of  Russian  Lapland, 
the  two  young  men  sent  home  their  sport- 
ing equipment,  and  turned  their  steps 
southwards.  They  visited  Moscow,  at- 
tended the  great  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  embarked  on  the  Volga,  and  sailing 
down  it,  disembarked  at  Tsaitsin,  on  its 
right  bank,  not  far  from  Astracan.  They 
rode  thence  through  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and 
crossing  over  this  entered  the  Crimea,  and 
made  their  way  to  Sebastopol.  The  Cri- 
mea was  then  an  unknown  country,  and 
Sebastopol  a  mysterious  city,  of  which 
many  legends  but  no  definite  information 
had  reached  the  world.  At  Odessa  the 
young  travellers  left  Russia  and  returned 
home  by  the  Danube.  Little  sport  had 
been  obtained,  but  the  purpose  of  getting 
"  something  to  write  about  "  had  been  tri- 
umphantly achieved,  as  the  following  year 
proved  when  the  experiences  of  the  jour- 
ney were  laid  before  the  public  in  the 
"  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea."  "  I 
owed  the  Russian  authorities  at  St.  Peters- 
burg," he  says  in  the  "Episodes,"  "a debt 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  journey 
thus  forced  upon  us  in  default  of  a  better, 
as  the  book  which  I  wrote  describing  it, 
and  especially  the  Crimea,  appeared  at  the 
moment  that  war  was  declared  by  England 
against  Russia,  and  a  military  expedition, 
which  should  have  for  its  objective  point 
the  Tauric  peninsula,  had  been  decided 
upon."  One,  perhaps  the  main,  result,  so 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  was  that 
he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
government.  "In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1854,"  he  says,  "I  was  startled  one 
morning  by  the  clattering  of  a  mounted 
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orderly,  who  reined  up  at  the  door  of  my 
modest  lodging  in  Half  Moon  Street,  and 
impressed  my  worthy  landlady  with  a  no- 
tion of  my  importance  which  she  had  not 
hitherto  entertained,  by  handing  her  a  let- 
ter which  required  an  immediate  answer." 
The  letter  proved  to  be  from  Lord  Rag- 
lan's chief  of  the  staff,  asking  him  to  re- 
pair at  once  to  the  Horse  Guards.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  was  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  generals,  and 
interrogated  by  Lord  de  Ros,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  and  others,  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol.  His  in- 
formation was  of  course  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  was  readily  given,  and  with  that 
facility  and  self-confidence  which  appear 
to  have  characterized  him  all  through  in 
such  matters,  he  also  developed  before 
the  council  his  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

The  immediate  prospect  of  war  in  the 
East  led  him  to  abandon  his  legal  studies 
once  for  all.  Mr.  Delane  offered  him  the 
post  of  Times  correspondent  with  the  ex- 
peditionary force,  but  he  was  anxious  for 
employment  in  the  campaign  under  gov- 
ernment, and  Lord  Clarendon  seems  to 
have  undertaken  to  send  him  out  as  soon 
as  opportunity  arose.  Meantime  Lord 
Elgin,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Wash- 
ington mission,  offered  him  the  post  of 
private  secretary,  a  post  which  he  accept- 
ed, he  tells  us,  "in  the  hope  that  I  might 
be  back  in  time  to  find  employment  in  the 
East  before  the  war  was  over."  Contrary 
to  expectation  in  America,  the  mission 
was  soon  over,  and  was  .  "  tremendously 
triumphant."  "We  have  signed  a  stun- 
ning treaty,"  Oliphant  wrote,  though  its 
opponents  were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  "it  had  been  floated  through 
on  champagne,"  a  statement,  it  would  ap- 
pear, not  altogether  void  of  truth.  From 
Washington  Oliphant  accompanied  Lord 
Elgin  to  Canada,  where  he  was  appointed 
superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  and  not  without 
strong  opposition  both  in  the  Canadian 
press  and  in  the  service.  The  post,  how- 
ever, was  not  permanent,  and  notwith- 
standing his  youth  and  inexperience,  he 
managed  to  discharge  its  duties  with  con- 
siderable success. 

All  during  his  absence  he  was,  of  course, 
in  frequent  communication  with  Lady  Oli- 
phant, who  followed  him  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  as  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  His 
letters  to  her  are  full  of  gaiety,  and  charm- 
ingly frank.  Now  and  then  her  questions 
touch  him  to  the  quick  and  he  falls  into  a 
state  of  despondency.     "  Lord  Elgin,"  he 
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tells  her,  '*  says  he  never  knows  what  I 
am  at,  at  one  moment  going  to  the  extreme 
end  of  gaiety,  at  another,  to  disgust  and 
despondency.  .  .  .  He  sees  my  twinges  of 
conscience,  and  asked  me  the  other  day 
whether  I  was  going  to  lay  all  the  sins  I 
seemed  so  much  oppressed  with  at  his 
door."  At  another  time.  Lord  Elgin  said 
to  him:  "All  these  comments  of  yours 
upon  our  proceedings  distress  me  very 
much.  After  all,  we  are  only  amusing 
people,  and  if  you  have  got  anything  to 
repent  of,  I  wish  you'd  wait  and  do  it  on 
board  ship  !"  Lord  Elgin,  in  fact,  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  perplexed,  perhaps 
partly  amused  and  partly  irritated,  by  the 
changeful  moods  of  his  young  secretary. 
H  he  was,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Oliphant's  letters  at  the  time  are  a  curious 
mixture  of  gaiety  and  pious  meditation. 
Here  and  there  one  comes  across  an  odd 
bit  of  casuistry-  After  exclaiming  :  "Flesh 
and  blood  can't  stand  the  temptation  of 
such  hosts  of  charming  girls,"  an  outcry 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  us  was  not  at 
all  intended  to  be  humorous  — he  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  There  is  a  class  of  sins  which 
are  very  diflScult  to  resist,  because  you 
cannot  put  your  finger  upon  the  exact 
point  where  they  become  sins.  Now,  for 
instance,  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  with 
young  ladies  is  no  harm  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  define  where  flirting  begins,  or  what 
amount  even  of  joking  and  laughing, 
though  perfectly  innocent,  is  not  expedi- 
ent, and  one  gets  led  imperceptibly  on 
without  feeling  the  harm  that  is  being  done 
to  both  parties  until  it  is  too  late.  As  I 
told  you  before,  I  am  not  in  any  degree 
involved  in  anything;  but  I  dare  say  I 
should  be  if  I  stayed  ;  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, become  more  utterly  heartless  in 
these  matters  than  I  am  already."  The 
point  is  a  nice  one  and  deserves  discus- 
sion, but  here  it  is  apparently  discussed 
only  to  be  set  aside,  for  he  immediately 
turns  to  a  lively  description  of  the  setting 
in  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

The  year  1855  saw  Oliphant  in  England 
without  employment  and  proposing  to 
Lord  Clarendon  that  he  should  be  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Schmayl,  for  the  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  concocting  some  scheme  with 
that  chieftain  by  which  combined  opera- 
tions could  be  carried  on,  either  with  the 
Turkish  contingent,  which  was  then  just 
organized  by  General  Vivian,  or  with  the 
regular  Turkish  army.  What  Lord  Clar- 
endon thought  of  the  proposal  we  do  not 
know.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
unwilling  to  commit  himself,  and  to  get 
rid  both  of  the  project  and  its  author,  hit 
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upon  the  plan  of  sending  the  latter  to 
Constantinople  with  a  letter  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  This  letter  Oliphant 
imagined  authorized  the  ambassador  to 
send  him  to  Daghestan,  where  Schamyl 
had  his  stronghold  ;  but  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise. 
Instead  of  sending  him  off  to  Daghestan 
or  even  mentioning  the  project  Oliphant 
was  so  eager  to  carry  out,  he  invited  him 
to  go  with  him  to  the  seat  of  war.  whither 
he  was  then  on  the  point  of  starting  in  his 
yacht ;  and  when  at  last  a  mission  to  Cir- 
cassia  was  resolved  upon,  he  sent  not  Oli- 
phant, but  Mr.  Alison,  one  of  his  own  staff. 
All  the  same  Oliphant  managed  to  get  to 
Circassia,  not  however  as  an  agent  of  the 
British  government,  but  as  the  companion 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  with  the 
vano^uard  of  the  force  sent  thither  under 
Omar  Pasha.  While  there  he  saw  some 
fighting,  had  one  or  two  narrow  escapes, 
and  enjoyed  himself  immensely.  But  his 
delight  was  a  little  tempered  by  compunc- 
tions as  to  his  mother's  alarms.  His  let- 
ters to  her  are  as  frank  as  ever.  He 
comforts  her  by  saying  that  his  letters  to 
the  Times  bring  him  in  "  lots  of  tin,"  and 
while  recounting  his  adventures,  tries  to 
minimize  the  dangers  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed  as  much  as  possible.  He  is  at 
the  greatest  pains  to  assure  her,  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  being  a  soldier,  and 
that,  though  surprised  into  warlike  acts 
and  often  taking  great  delight  in  them,  he 
always  acts  with  the  greatest  prudence. 
"  I  hope  you  give  me  credit  for  prudence 
now,"  he  writes,  after  telling  how,  in  about 
three  hours,  he  had  thrown  up  "no  end  of 
a  battery  "  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy,  "and  will  trust  me,  I  assure 
you  I  was  in  a  horrible  fright  at  getting 
shot,  entirely  on  your  account,  and  I  don't 
recommend  a  man  to  come  to  fight  if  he 
has  got  anybody  at  home  who  loves  him. 
I  don't  think  he  can  do  his  duty.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affair.  Altogether, 
though  it  was  in  some  respects  a  horrible 
experience,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it." 
His  "flexibility  of  conscience  "  still  stuck 
to  him.  From  Sugdidi  he  wrote  :  "  I  am 
very  jolly  here  —  such  a  pretty  place  — 
only  we  can't  plunder.  It  is  a  great 
temptation.  I  don't  wonder  at  soldiers 
going  to  all  lengths.  One  does  not  feel  it 
is  a  bit  wrong.  I  put  a  fine  cock  in  my 
pocket  this  morning.  I  would  have  given 
his  owner  anything  he  asked  if  I  could 
have  found  him  ;  but  if  we  don't  forage 
we  get  nothing  but  rice  and  biscuits  to 
live  on.     I  should  not  plunder  anything 
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but  food,  and  that  I  don't  call  anything." 
"  I  am  not  sure,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
I  am  not  happier  occupied  as  my  mind  is 
now.  It  is  when  I  have  time  to  think 
much  that  doubts  arise.  When  I  just  say 
my  prayers  and  read  a  text  earnestly,  and 
then  go  and  gallop  about  and  am  in  hard, 
healthful  exercise,  1  feel  much  better  in 
mind  and  body.  I  feel  my  mind  much 
more  innocent  and  less  bothered  and  per- 
plexed ;  but  I  am  afraid  this  is  wrong,  and 
that  one's  occupation  ought  to  be  God's 
work,  and  not  what  papa  calls  playing 
one's  self." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was 
again  in  London,  waiting  on  fortune,  im- 
patient of  his  want  of  progress,  and  ready 
to  go  anywhere.  During  the  summer  of 
1856,  he  went  with  Mr.  Delane  of  the 
Times  to  America ;  and  when  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  does  not  describe,  but 
speaks  of  as  likely  to  put  a  thousand 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  was  over,  he  turned 
his  steps  to  the  Southern  States.  At  New 
Orleans  he  "accepted  a  free  passage  to 
Nicaragua,  in  a  ship  conveying  reinforce- 
ments to  Walker's  army"  of  filibusters. 
Fortunately  for  him,  when  the  said  ship 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  it  was 
stopped  by  a  "British  squadron  lying  at 
anchor  to  keep  the  peace,"  and  boarded 
by  one  of  the  captains.  A  chance  remark 
of  Oliphant's  discovered  his  nationality, 
and  he  was  incontinently  transferred  on 
board  the  Orion  to  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  Admiral  Erskine.  As  usual,  he 
fell  on  his  feet.  Admiral  Erskine  and  he 
turned  out  to  be  distant  cousins,  and  in- 
stead of  suffering  for  "  his  wild  and  unjus- 
tifiable undertaking,  he  found  himself  in 
comfortable  and  amusing  quarters." 

In  the  beginning  of  1857,  Lord  Elgin, 
who  had  been  appointed  head  of  the  mis- 
sion to  China,  asked  Oliphant  to  return  to 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  him.  The 
position  was,  as  before,  temporary.  He 
was  not  recognized  as  a  servant  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  nor  as  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  staff.  Still,  the  position  gave 
him  employment,  and  carried  with  it  the 
prospect  of  better  things.  It  is  soon  after 
this  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  his  spiritual 
and  mystical  notions.  He  began  to  talk 
of  them,  we  are  told,  to  the  young  men 
who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  minister, 
as  they  lounged  about  the  deck  with  their 
cigars,  under  the  soft  tropical  night.  What 
these  notions  were  does  not  precisely  ap- 
pear. There  is  no  trace  of  them  in  his 
letters.  Another  change  is  at  this  time 
also  to  be  noted  in  him.  According  to 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  it  would  seem  that  during 
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the  interval  between  this  and  his  former 
secretaryship  he  had  "  completely  burst 
the  strait  bonds  of  his  mother's  evangel- 
ical views,  then  holding  him  lightly,"  and 
"  come  to  something  like  a  tenable  foun- 
dation for  his  personal  belief  —  which  dif- 
fered much  from  that  in  which  he  had 
been  trained,  yet  which  he  was  very  anx- 
ious to  prove  to  be  a  most  real  rule  of 
life." 

Of  his  adventures  while  accompanying 
this  mission,  so  brilliant  and  important, 
he  has  himself  written  in  one  of  his  most 
readable  and  entertaining  books.  His  let- 
ters, especially  those  to  Lady  Oliphant, 
while  bright  and  picturesque  as  usual,  are 
much  fuller  of  religious  views  and  feel- 
ings. All  manner  of  theological  topics 
are  discussed  in  them.  He  describes  his 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  the  conclusions 
he  has  come  to,  and  gives  expression  to 
his  indignant  disapproval  of  the  different 
types  of  Christianity  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  His  chief  guide  in  theology 
appears  to  have  been  Theodore  Parker, 
and  in  philosophy,  Morell.  Singularly 
enough,  too,  "he  finds  a  pleasure  in  Long- 
fellow which  Tennyson  does  not  convey." 
His  preference  for  Parker  and  Longfellow, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  change  took 
place,  would  seem  to  show  that  his  early 
association  with  America  had  much  to  do 
with  his  severance  from  the  theological 
opinion  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
Anyhow,  from  the  beginning  of  the  China 
mission  onward,  his  first  and  last  thought 
appears  to  have  been  religion,  and  the  let- 
ters written  after  his  departure  for  the  East 
show  that  his  mind  was  "seething  with 
dissatisfaction  and  eager  desire  after  a 
better  way."  The  philosophy  in  which  he 
indulges  in  these  letters  is  somewhat  curi- 
ously unphilosophical,  and  one  begins  to 
see  that,  after  all,  a  course  of  study  on  the 
old-fashioned  lines  might  have  proved 
more  advantageous  than  "  education  by 
contact."  At  the  same  time,  while  pour- 
ing out  his  religious  reflections  and  con- 
fessions, he  does  not  fail  to  sprinkle  here 
and  there  in  his  letters,  accounts  of  the 
other  side  of  his  life.  From  these  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  still  the  same  "  versatile, 
delightful,  gay,  adventurous  young  man, 
who  was  ready  for  everything  —  the  ball- 
room and  the  council-chamber  and  the 
smoking-room,"  that  whenever  anything 
exciting  was  on  the  way  he  was  always  in 
the  front,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his 
desire  to  be  credited  with  prudence  and 
caution.  Lady  Oliphant's  alarms  were  not 
without  cause,  nor  her  gende  reproofs 
unneeded.     In  reply  to  a  letter  in  which 


he  is  blamed  for  exposing  himself  unnec- 
essarily at  Canton,  he  allows  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  then  amusingly  defends  him- 
self by  saying  :  "  But  it  involves  a  greater 
act  of  self-denial  than  any  I  know  to  re- 
frain from  going  to  see  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  fight,  and  though  in  principle  I 
utterly  disapprove  of  war,  when  it  comes 
to,  *  Away  there,  second  cutters  !'  human 
nature  can't  resist  jumping  in,  whatever 
good  resolutions  one  may  have  formed  to 
the  contrary." 

The  China  mission  ended,  he  accompa- 
nied Lord  Elgin  to  Japan  and  then  re- 
turned home,  to  find  his  mother  a  widow. 
In  reference  to  his  father's  death,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  tells  a  curious  story,  which  is 
not  without  parallels.  "It  was,  I  think," 
she  says,  "  at  one  of  the  ports  of  Ceylon 
—  a  place  so  associated  with  him  —  that 
Laurence  received  the  news.  Sir  An- 
thony's death  was  entirely  unexpected, 
and  occurred,  I  believe,  at  a  dinner-party 
to  which  he  had  gone  in  his  usual  health. 
I  have  been  told  that,  being  at  sea  at  the 
time,  Laurence  came  on  deck  one  morning 
and  informed  his  comrades  that  he  had 
seen  his  father  in  the  night,  and  that  he 
was  dead  —  that  they  endeavored  to  laugh 
him  out  of  the  impression,  but  in  vain. 
The  date  was  taken  down,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  England  it  was  found  that  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant  had  indeed  died  on 
that  night."  Sir  Anthony's  death  made 
the  union  between  mother  and  son  more 
close  and  all-absorbing  than  ever,  but  it 
did  not  quiet  the  restlessness  of  the  latter 
nor  keep  him  in  England.  The  spirit  of 
adventure,  however,  was  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  this.  He  hoped  to  establish 
himself  in  the  diplomatic  service  near 
home,  but  no  appointment  coming,  and 
impatient  of  waiting,  in  i860,  when  the 
Italian  revolution  broke  out,  he  took  part 
in  it,  in  the  hope,  it  would  seem,  of  be- 
coming an  important  agent  in  the  move- 
ment, and  always  in  pursuit  of  "  something 
to  write  about."  At  last,  when  an  appoint- 
ment did  come,  and  he  went  out  to  Japan 
as  first  secretary  of  legation,  some  un- 
lucky and  serious  wounds,  which  he  re- 
ceived when  the  Legation  at  Yeddo  was 
attacked,  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
post  after  he  had  been  at  it  but  ten  days, 
and  to  return  to  England.  On  his  recov- 
ery, he  resumed  his  wanderings.  At  Vi- 
enna, in  1862,  he  met  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  suite  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  invited  to  accompany  them 
as  far  as  Corfu.  From  Greece  he  passed 
to  Herzegovina,  and  thence  to  Italy.  In 
1863  he  saw  something  of  the  Polish  in- 
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surrection,  and  was  subsequently  present 
at  the  battle  which  settled  the  fate  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  In  1864  he  returned 
home  more  or  less  "  for  good,"  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  entering  Parliament. 
He  coquetted  with  several  constituencies, 
and  at  the  election  in  1865  was  returned 
by  the  Stirling  Burghs,  which  he  had  al- 
ready unsuccessfully  contested  during  his 
father's  lifetime.  This  for  a  time  brought 
his  wanderings  to  an  end.  He  settled  in 
London,  and  along  with  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick  and  others  started  the  Owl, 
It  was  during  the  same  period  also  that 
"  Piccadilly  "  appeared  in  Blackwood.  In 
Parliament  Oliphant  was  a  failure.  His 
only  achievement  was  to  assist  in  forming 
the  Tea-Room  Cave,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  at  all  hazards. 

Meantime  he  was  preparing  for  that  de- 
cisive step  which  completely  altered  his 
career  and  made  him  so  great  a  mystery 
to  his  friends.  In  1867  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple or  dupe  of  Harris,  an  American  im- 
postor, and  went  over  to  Brocton,  where 
he  surrendered  himself  and  his  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  "  Father,"  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  "live  the  life."  But  here  we 
must  let  his  biographer  speak  :  — 

The  next  communication  I  had  from  Lau- 
rence [says  Mrs.  Oliphant],  was  dated  from 
Liverpool.  He  was  just  about  to  sail  for 
America,  having  given  up  everything  that  had 
previously  tempted  him  —  his  position,  his 
prospects,  politics,  literature,  society,  every 
personal  possession  and  hope.  A  universal 
cry  of  consternation  followed  this  disappear- 
ance, expressed  half  in  regret  for  the  deluded 
one  ^who  was  so  little  like  an  ordinary  victim 
of  delusion),  and  half  in  scorn  of  his  prophet, 
the  wretched  fanatic,  the  vulgar  mystic,  who 
had  got  hold  of  him  by  what  wonderful  wiles 
or  for  what  evil  purposes  who  could  say  ?  A 
man  who  thus  abandons  the  world  for  reli- 
gious motives  is  almost  sure,  amid  the  wide 
censure  that  is  inevitable,  to  encounter  also  a 
great  deal  of  contempt ;  yet  had  he  become 
a  monk,  either  Roman  or  Anglican,  a  faint 
conception  of  his  desire  to  save  his  soul  might 
bave  penetrated  the  universal  mind ;  but  he 
did  not  do  anything  so  comprehensible.  He 
went  into  no  convent,  no  place  of  holy  tradi- 
tions, but  far  away  into  the  wild  to  "  live  the 
life,"  as  he  himself  said,  to  work  with  his 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  giving  up  every- 
thing he  possessed ;  in  no  tragic  mood,  from 
no  shock  of  failure  or  disappointment,  but 
with  the  cheerfulness  and  light-heartedness 
that  were  characteristic  of  him,  and  that  sense 
of  the  humorous  which  in  living  or  dying 
never  forsook  him.  He  knew  what  every- 
body would  say,  —  the  jibes,  the  witty  re- 
marks, the  keep,  shafts  of  censure,  the  mock- 
ing with  which  his  exit  from  the  world  would 


be  received  by  those  whom  he  left  behind. 
He  saw,  indeed,  so  to  speak,  the  fun  of  it  in 
other  eyes,  even  when  he  felt  in  his  own  soul 
the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  step  he  was 
taking.  He  disappeared,  as  if  he  had  gone 
down  forever  in  the  great  sea  which  he  had 
traversed  to  reach  his  new  home  and  new  life. 
The  billows  closed  over  him  as  completely ; 
and  for  three  years  he  was  as  if  he  had  never 
been. 

A  more  extraordinary  step  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  change  in  his  mode  of 
life  was  complete.  He  was  set  to  clean 
out  a  large  cattle  shed  or  stable,  and  for 
days  and  weeks  was  kept  wheeling  bar- 
rows of  dirt  and  rubbish  from  morning  to 
night  in  perfect  loneliness.  Often  after 
his  day's  work  was  finished,  and  he  went 
to  his  rude  lodging  at  nine  o'clock  dead 
beat,  he  was  sent  out  to  draw  water  for 
household  purposes  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
or  he  was  kept  up  all  night  casting  out  or 
"holding"  against  "the  infernals,"  with 
which  some  member  of  the  Brocton  com- 
munity was  supposed  to  be  "infested." 
Later  on  the  brilliant  conversationalist  and 
accomplished  diplomatist,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  Windsor  and  consulted  by 
statesmen  on  grave  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  was  driving  a  team,  cadging  straw- 
berries, or  doing  business  in  Wall  Street 
in  the  interest  of  his  spiritual  adviser  and 
Father.  After  three  years  of  this,  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Europe.  He 
came  back  "  with  his  head  high  and  his 
eyes  full  of  keen  wit  and  spirit  as  of  old," 
telling  the  tale  of  his  incompetence  as  a 
farm-laborer,  and  taking  no  pains  to  hide 
his  satisfaction  at  having  finished  his  pro- 
bation and  obtained  release.  At  the  time 
the  Franco-German  war  was  going  on,  and 
though  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  sum- 
moned to  America  at  the  caprice  of  the 
Father,  he  went  over  to  France  as  the 
representative  of  the  Times.  In  1872  he 
married  Miss  Alice  le  Strange,  who  had 
already  become  imbued  with  his  own  faith 
and  surrendered  the  whole  of  her  property 
unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  Harris. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  set  out  to  join  the 
community  at  Brocton.  There  the  mar- 
riage had  been  at  first  strenuously  op- 
posed, and  then  reluctantly  assented  to. 
From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  the 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  community,  or  rather  from  Harris,  was 
extremely  harsh.  The  object  of  it  was  to 
destroy  their  mutual  affection,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, nullify  the"  marriage.  At  least  the 
idea  was  propounded  that  it  was  not  a 
true  marriage  of  "  counterparts,"  and 
therefore  could  have  no  reality  or  sacred- 
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ness.  The  two  were  separated  and  sent 
to  distant  parts.  Their  faith  in  Harris, 
however,  though  shaken,  continued.  After 
a  while  the  Father  deemed  it  politic  to 
treat  them  with  more  consideration,  and 
the  two  returned  to  Europe.  In  i88l 
Oliphant  returned  to  Brocton  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  health  of  Lady  Oliphant, 
who  also  had  joined  the  community,  and, 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  "  live  the  life," 
had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  washing 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  He  found  her  in 
broken  health,  and  troubled  in  heart  and 
faith.  The  poor  lady  did  not  live  long, 
but  the  revelations  she  made  to  her  son 
respecting  the  Father  were  such  that  his 
eyes  were  at  last  opened  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  been  deceived.  The  discov- 
ery affected  him  almost  more  powerfully 
than  Lady  Oliphant's  death,  the  approach 
of  which  neither  he  nor  she  could  then  be- 
lieve to  be  possible.  He  passed  through 
a  period  of  suffering  and  mental  conflict 
which  had  no  parallel  in  his  previous  life, 
but  in  the  end  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
emancipated  from  the  long  and  strange 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted in  the  hope  of  learning  to  "  live  the 
life."  Neither  of  them,  however,  cared  to 
return  to  their  old  ways.  After  a  short 
stay  in  London,  they  went  to  Constantino- 
ple, where  "Altiora  Peto  "  was  written, 
and  took  part  in  the  movement  then  going 
on  for  the  settlement  of  the  persecuted 
Jews  of  Wallachia  and  Galicia  in  Pales- 
tine. Towards  the  end  of  1882,  they  set- 
tled at  Haifa,  "a  small,  bright  Syrian  town 
lying  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre,"  which  has  since  become  so  closely 
associated  with  their  name.  Here,  on 
January  2nd,  1886,  five  years  after  the 
death  of  his  mother,  death  deprived  him 
of  his  wife.  "  He,  too,"  says  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, "  was  stricken  with  the  fever  which 
had  killed  her,  but  not  enough  to  give  him 
the  happy  fate  of  going  with  her  to  the 
eternal  shores.  The  terrible  blank  which 
we  have  all  to  bear  fell  upon  Laurence  for 
a  few  brief  but  awful  days.  He  lost  her 
from  his  side,  her  helping-hand  from  his, 
her  inspiring  voice.  But  only  for  a  few 
days.  One  night,  when  he  lay  sick  and 
sorrowful  upon  his  bed  in  the  desolate 
house  at  Haifa,  a  sudden  rush  of  renewed 
health  and  vigor  and  joy  came  upon  the 
mourner.  The  moment  of  complete  union 
had  come  at  last ;  his  Alice  had  returned 
to  him,  into  his  very  bosom,  into  his  heart 
and  soul,  bringing  with  her  all  the  fulness 
of  a  new  life,  and  chasing  away  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  like  the  morning  vapors  before 
the  rising  sun."     Two  years  later,  he  mar- 


ried Miss  Rosamond  Dale  Owen,  and  died 
a  few  weeks  later. 

The  character  of  Laurence  Oliphant  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  account  k>r.  As 
exhibited  in  his  letters,  more  especially  in 
those  which  he  addressed  to  Lady  Oli- 
phant and  his  intimate  friends,  it  is  laid 
open  without  reserve.  The  same  remark 
is  true  of  the  passages  in  his  writings  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself.  That  he 
posed,  or  was  vain,  or  ever  consciously 
attempted  to  represent  himself  otherwise 
than  he  was,  or  felt  that  he  was  at  the 
time  of  writing,  are  suggestions  that  may 
be  set  aside  as  without  foundation.  His 
openness  and  sincerity  may  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  unquestionable.  Opener  or 
sincerer  souls  are  rare.  The  difficulty  is 
not  to  describe  his  character,  but  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Its  different  elements  are 
obvious,  but  how  they  came  to  co-exist  in 
the  same  mind  is  the  puzzle.  He  was 
sharp,  shrewd,  clever,  a  keen  observer  of 
others,  quick  to  discern  their  faults,  foi- 
bles, and  even  pretences,  and  a  remarkably 
capable  man  of  business,  and  yet  in  some 
respects  he  was  extremely  credulous.  In 
fact,  he  had  two  natures,  neither  of  which 
was  penetrated  or  controlled  by  the  other. 
To  ail  appearance  they  were  completely 
separate,  as  completely  separate,  that  is, 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  sides  of  one 
and  the  same  being  to  be — a  separation, 
it  strikes  us,  which  the  methods  of  the 
evangelicalism  in  which  he  was  brought 
up  have  always  a  tendency  to  produce. 
The  versatility  and  strength  of  his  inteU 
lectual,  »r  what  we  might  call  his  superfi- 
cial or  ordinary  self  are  obvious.  Had 
he  brought  the  same  shrewdness  and 
penetration  to  bear  upon  the  matters  of 
his  deeper  and  religious  life  that  he  ex- 
hibited in  Wall  Street  or  in  most  of  his 
business  transactions  elsewhere,  things 
would  have  gone  very  differently  with 
him  ;  but  this  was  precisely  what  he  failed 
to  do.  In  matters  of  religion  he  trusted, 
at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  had  broken  away  from  the  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  wholly  to 
his  intuitions.  They  were  unquestionably 
very  high,  and  of  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish  kind  ;  but  he  forgot  that  before 
they  can  be  acted  upon,  even  the  best  of 
intuitions  require  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  revision.  Hence 
his  unfortunate  relations  with  Harris  and 
the  Brocton  community.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere, 
and  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  was  only  doing  what  was  right ;  but  the 
use  of  a  little  of  that  worldly  wisdom  o^ 
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which  he  made  so  conspicuous  a  use  in 
many  other  matters  of  less  concern,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  made  him  pause 
before  placing  himself,  and  still  more  be- 
fore inducing  Lady  Oliphant  and  his  wife 
to  place  themselves  so  completely  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  so  utterly  irresponsible 
and  with  so  few  credentials  to  trustworthi- 
ness as  Harris.  When  he  did  begin  to 
use  it,  and  saw  his  mother's  ring  upon  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  Father's  household, 
his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  at  once 
broke  with  him.  Some  of  his  idiosyncra- 
cies,  both  of  conduct  and  character,  may 
be  attributed  also,  at  least  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  his  highly  wrought  sensitiveness, 
to  the  want  of  a  more  rigid  discipline  in 
his  youth,  and  to  his  habit  of  self-exami- 
nation. His  subjection  to  his  sympathies, 
or  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  sect, 
his  sensitiveness  to  magnetic  influence  — 
which,  after  all,  is  only  the  influence  of 
one  mind  over  another  more  sympathetic 
and  impressionable  than  itself  —  was  al- 
most uncontrolled.  The  impulse  of  the 
moment  was  everything  with  him.  Aris- 
.ng  out  of  a  nature  singularly  pure  and 
unselfish,  they  as  a  rule  kept  him  right; 
but  however  pure  and  unselfish  one's  mo- 
tives may  be,  they  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  Common  prudence 
is  requisite,  and  the  neglect  to  use  the 
faculty  of  looking  behind  and  before,  or 
to  act  without  due  consideration  of  the 
issues  involved,  or  the  warnings  which 
reflection  holds  out,  even  though  they 
wear  something  of  the  aspect  of  selfish- 
ness, is  sooner  or  later  avenged  either  in 
extravagance  of  conduct  or  in  something 
worse.  Good  motives  are  excellent,  but 
before  they  can  be  implicitly  trusted  or 
raised  to  the  highest  efficiency  as  guides 
to  conduct,  they  require  to  be  mixed  with 
common  sense  and  the  purest  light  of  re- 
flection and  judgment.  Unfortunately  of 
that  rigid  and  often  extremely  unpleasant 
discipline  by  which  a  man  learns  to  con- 
trol his  sympathies,  to  look  behind  and 
before  and  to  act  only  after  considering 
his  motives  from  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
moral  point  of  view,  Oliphant  had  little. 
His  habit  of  introspection  led  him  at  last 
to  distrust  his  moral  judgment  entirely, 
and  to  feel  the  need,  as  he  put  it,  of  some 
one  to  "bully"  him.  His  subjection  to 
Harris,  however,  was  not  without  its  value. 
It  was  his  training  and  discipline  —  and  to 
some  extent  it  remedied  the  defects  of  his 
early  training;  but  not  wholly.  That,  we 
imagine,  was  impossible.  His  nature  was 
noble,  unselfish,  aspiring,  but  out  of  joint. 
With  all  his  shrewdness,  versatility,  and 


earnestness,  he  was  viewy,  impulsive,  and 
impatient,  discontented  with  old  and  es- 
tablished methods,  and  anxious  to  force 
the  hand  of  Providence  and  make  things 
move  quicker  than  they  will.  We  are 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  laws,  and  he 
who  sets  them  at  naught  or  attempts  to 
over-reach  them  has  a  serious  penalty  to 
pay.  It  was  Oliphant's  fault  that  he  did 
not  always  reckon  with  them.  That  his 
life  was  a  failure  we  should  not  like  to 
say,  and  indeed,  are  far  from  saying.  But 
it  may  be  said  of  him  with  a  larger  truth 
than  of  most,  that  his  hfe  was  not  what  it 
might  have  been. 


From  The  New  Review. 
A  REMEMBRANCE. 

It  was  in  the  vastness  of  Westminister 
Hall  that  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  — 
saw  her  pointed  face,  her  red  hair,  her 
brilliant  teeth.  The  next  time  was  in  her 
own  home  —  a.  farmhouse  that  had  been 
rebuilt  and  was  half  a  villa.  At  the  back 
were  wheat  stacks,  a  noisy  thrashing  ma- 
chine, a  pigeon  cot,  and  stables,  whence, 
with  jangle  of  harness  and  cries  of  yokels, 
the  great  farm  horses  always  seemed  to 
be  coming  from  or  going  to  their  work 
on  the  downs.  In  a  garden  planted  with 
variegated  firs  she  tended  her  flowers  all 
day ;  and  in  the  parlor  where  we  assem- 
bled in  the  evening,  her  husband  smoked 
his  pipe  in  silence;  the  young  ladies,  their 
blonde  hair  hanging  down  their  backs, 
played  waltzes  ;  she  alone  talked,  her  con- 
versation was  effusive,  her  laughter  abun- 
dant and  bright.  I  had  only  just  turned 
eighteen,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
religious  problems,  and  one  day  I  told 
her  that  the  book  I  carried  in  my  pocket, 
and  sometimes  pretended  to  study,  was 
Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  My 
explanation  of  the  value  of  the  work  did 
not  seem  to  strike  her,  and  her  manifest 
want  of  interest  in  the  discussion  of  reli- 
gious problems  surprised  me,  for  she 
passed  for  a  religious  woman  and  I  failed 
to  understand  how  mere  belief  could  sat- 
isfy any  one.  One  day,  in  the  greenhouse, 
whither  I  had  wandered,  she  interrupted 
some  allusion  to  the  chapter  entitled 
"  The  Deduction  of  the  Categories  "  with 
a  burst  of  laughter,  and  declared  that  she 
would  call  me  Kant.  The  nickname  was 
not  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  family  — 
another  was  invented  which  appealed 
more  to  their  imagination  —  but  she  held 
to  the  name  she  bad  given  me,  and  dur  ngl 
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the  course  of  our  longj  friendship  never 
addressed  me  by  any  other. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  have 
become  the  friend  of  these  people.  We 
were  opposed  in  character  and  tempera- 
ment, but  somehow  we  seemed  to  suit. 
There  was  little  reflection  on  either  side  ; 
certainly  there  was  none  on  mine  ;  at  that 
time  I  was  incapable  of  any;  my  youth 
was  a  vague  dream,  and  my  friends  were 
the  shadows  in  the  dream.  I  saw  and  un- 
derstood them  only  as  one  sees  and  under- 
stands the  summer  clouds  when,  lying  at 
length  in  the  tall  grass,  the  white  witches 
curl  over  the  edge  of  the  distant  horizon. 
In  such  mood,  visit  succeeded  visit,  and 
before  I  was  aware,  the  old  squire  who 
walked  about  the  downs  in  a  tall  hat  died, 
and  my  friends  moved  into  the  family 
place,  distant  about  a  hundred  yards  —  an 
Italian  house,  sheltered  among  the  elms 
that  grew  along  the  seashore.  And  in 
their  new  house  they  became  to  me  more 
real  than  shadows  ;  they  were  then  like 
figures  on  a  stage,  and  the  building  of  the 
new  wing  and  the  planting  of  the  new 
garden  interested  me  as  might  an  incident 
in  a  play  ;  and  I  left  them  as  I  might  leave 
a  play,  taking  up  another  thread  in  life, 
thinking  very  little  of  them,  if  I  thought  at 
all.  Years  passed,  and  after  a  long  ab- 
sence abroad  I  met  them  by  chance  in 
London. 

Again  visit  succeeded  visit.  My  friends 
were  the  same  as  when  I  had  left  them  ; 
their  house  was  the  same,  the  conduct  of 
their  lives  was  the  same.  I  do  not  think 
I  was  conscious  of  any  change,  until,  one 
day,  walking  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
garden,  a  sensation  of  home  came  upon 
me.  I  seemed  always  to  have  known  these 
people  ;  they  seemed  part  and  parcel  of 
my  life.  It  was  a  sudden  and  enchanting 
awaking  of  love  ;  life  seemed  to  lengthen 
out  like  the  fields  at  dawn  and  to  become 
distinct  and  real  in  many  new  and  unim- 
agined  ways.  Above  all,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  admiring  her  who,  fifteen 
years  ago,  had  appeared  to  me  not  a  little 
dowdy.  She  was  now  fifty-five,  but  such 
an  age  seemed  impossible  for  so  girl-like 
a  figure  and  such  young  and  effusive  laugh- 
ter. I  was,  however,  sure  that  she  was 
fifteen  years  older  than  when  I  first  saw 
her,  but  those  fifteen  years  had  brought 
each  within  range  of  the  other's  under- 
standing and  sympathy.  We  became  com- 
panions. I  noticed  what  dresses  she  wore 
and  told  her  which  I  liked  her  best  in. 
She  was  only  cross  with  me  when  I  sur- 
prised her  in  the  potting  shed,  wearing  an 


old  bonnet,  out  of  which  hung  a  faded 
poppy.  She  used  to  cry,  "  Don't  look  at 
me,  Kant.  I  know  I'm  like  an  old  gipsy 
woman." 

"You  look  charming,"  I  said,  "in  that 
old  bonnet." 

She  put  down  the  watering  can  and 
laughingly  took  it  from  her  head.  "  It  is 
a  regular  show  !  " 

"  Not  at  all.  You  look  charming  when 
working  in  the  greenhouse.  I  like  you 
better  like  that  than  when  you  are  dressed 
to  go  to  Brighton." 

"  Do  you  .'*  I  thought  you  liked  me 
best  in  my  new  black  silk." 

"  I  think  I  like  you  equally  well  at  all 
times." 

We  looked  at  each  other.  There  was 
an  accent  of  love  in  our  friendship.  "  And 
strange,  is  it  not.**"  I  said,  "I  did  not  ad- 
mire you  half  as  much  when  I  knew  you 
first." 

"  How  was  that?  I  was  quite  a  young 
woman  then." 

*'  Yes,"  I  said,  regretting  my  own  words  ; 
"but  don't  you  see,  at  that  time  I  was  a 
mere  boy  —  I  lived  in  a  dream,  hardly  see- 
ing what  passed  around  me." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said  gaily,  "you 
were  so  young  then,  all  you  saw  in  me  was 
a  woman  with  a  grown-up  son." 

Her  dress  was  pinned  up,  she  held  in 
her  hand  the  bonnet  which  she  said  made 
her  look  like  an  old  gipsy  woman,  and  the 
sunlight  fell  on  the  red  hair,  now  grown  a 
little  thinner,  but  each  of  the  immaculate 
teeth  was  an  elegant  piece  of  statuary,  and 
not  a  wrinkle  was  there  on  that  pretty, 
vixen-like  face.  Her  figure  especially 
showed  no  signs  of  age,  and  if  she  and 
her  daughters  were  in  the  room  it  was  she 
that  I  admired. 

One  day,  while  seeking  through  the 
store-room  for  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  to 
pack  up  a  book  in,  I  came  across  a  pile  of 
old  AthencBums.  Had  I  happened  upon 
a  set  of  drawings  by  Raphael  I  could  not 
have  been  more  astonished.  Not  one,  but 
twenty  copies  of  the  AthencEum  in  a  house 
where  never  a  book  was  read.  I  looked 
at  the  dates — three-and-thirty  years  ago. 
At  that  moment  she  was  gathering  some 
withering  apples  from  the  floor. 

"Whoever,"  I  cried,  "could  have  left 
these  copies  of  the  Alhenceum  here  }  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  my  Athenezums,''''  she 
said.  "  I  always  used  to  read  the  Athe- 
ncEum  when  I  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Bartlett.  You  must  have  heard 
of  him — he  wrote  that  famous  book 
about  the  Euphrates.     I  was  very  fond  of 
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reading  in  those  days,  and  he  and  I  used 
to  talk  about  books  in  the  old  garden  at 
Wandsworth.     It  is  all  built  over  now." 

This  sudden  discovery  of  dead  tastes 
and  sympathies  seemed  to  draw  us  closer 
together,  and  in  the  quietness  of  the  store- 
room, amid  the  odor  of  the  apples,  her  face 
flushed  with  all  the  spirit  of  her  girlhood 
and  I  understood  her  as  if  I  had  lived  it 
with  her. 

"  You  must  have  been  a  delightful  girl. 
I  believe  if  I  had  known  you  then  I  should 
have  asked  you  to  marry  me." 

"  I  believe  you  would,  Kant.  So  you 
thought  because  I  never  read  books  now 
that  I  had  never  read  any  ?  You  have  no 
idea  how  fond  of  books  I  was  once,  and 
if  I  had  married  Mr.  Bartlett  I  believe  I 
should  have  been  quite  a  blue-stocking. 
But  then  Dick  came,  and  my  father  thought 
it  a  more  suitable  match,  and  I  had  young 
children  to  look  after.  We  were  very  poor 
in  those  days  ;  the  old  squire  never  at- 
tempted to  help  us." 

At  this  time  I  seemed  to  be  always  with 
my  friends  ;  I  came  to  see  them  when  I 
pleased,  and  sometimes  I  stayed  a  week, 
sometimes  I  stayed  six  months  ;  but  how- 
ever long  my  visit  they  said  it  was  not 
long  enough.  The  five  o'clock  from  Lon- 
don brought  me  down  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  I  used  to  run  up  to  my  room  just  as 
if  I  were  a  member  of  the  family.  If  I 
missed  this  train  and  came  down  by  the 
six  o'clock,  I  found  them  at  dinner,  and 
then  the  lamplight  seemed  to  accentuate 
our  affectionate  intimacy,  and  to  pass 
round  the  table,  shaking  hands  with  them 
all,  was  in  itself  a  peculiar  delight.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  missing  her  from 
her  place,  I  said,  "  Surely  you  have  not 
allowed  her  to  remain  till  this  hour  in  the 
garden?  " 

I  was  told  that  she  was  ill,  and  had  for 
the  past  fortnight  been  confined  to  her 
room.  Several  days  passed ;  allusion  to 
her  illness  became  more  frequent;  and 
then  I  heard  that  the  local  doctor  would 
accept  the  responsibility  no  longer,  and 
had  demanded  a  consultation  with  a  Lon- 
don physician.  But  she  would  not  hear  of 
so  much  expense  for  her  sake,  and  de- 
clared herself  to  be  quite  sufBciently  well 
to  go  to  London. 

The  little  pony  carriage  took  her  to  the 
station,  and  I  saw  her  in  the  waiting- 
room,  wrapped  up  in  shawls.  She  was 
ashamed  to  see  me,  but  in  truth  the  dis- 
ease had  not  changed  her  as  she  thought 
it  had.  There  are  some  who  are  so  beau- 
tiful that  disease  cannot  deform  them,  and 
she  was  endowed  with  such  exquisite  life 


that  she  would  turn  to  smile  back  on  you 
over  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

We  thought  the  train  was  taking  her 
from  us  forever,  but  she  came  back  hope- 
ful. Operation  had  been  pronounced  un- 
necessary, but  she  remained  in  her  room 
many  days  before  the  medicine  had  re- 
duced her  sufificiently  to  allow  her  to  come 
down-stairs.  Nearly  a  month  passed,  and 
then  she  appeared  looking  strangely  well  ; 
aud  every  day  she  grew  better  until  she 
regained  her  girlish  figure,  and  the  quick 
dance  of  movement  which  was  a  grace 
and  a  joy  in  the  silent  peacefulness  of  the 
old  house.  Her  grace  and  lightness  were 
astonishing,  and  one  day,  coming  down, 
dressed  to  go  in  the  carriage,  she  raced 
across  the  library,  opened  her  escritoire, 
hunting  through  its  innumerable  drawers 
for  one  of  the  sums  of  money  which  she 
kept  there  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  paper. 

"  How  nice  you  look.  You  are  quite 
well  now,  and  your  figure  is  like  a  girl  of 
fifteen." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  that 
love  in  her  face  which  an  old  woman  feels 
for  a  young  man  who  is  something  less 
and  something  more  to  her  than  her  son. 
As  a  flush  of  summer  lingers  in  autumn's 
face,  so  does  a  sensation  of  sex  fleet  in 
such  an  affection.  There  is  something 
strangely  tender  in  the  yearning  of  the 
young  man  for  the  decadent  charms  of  her 
whom  he  regards  as  the  mother  of  his 
election,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gests to  him  the  girl  he  would  have  loved 
if  time  had  not  robbed  him  of  her  youth. 
There  is  a  waywardness  in  such  an  affec- 
tion that  formal  man  knows  not  of. 

I  remember  that  day,  for  it  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  beautiful.  Soon  after  we 
noticed  that  she  did  not  quite  recover,  and 
we  thought  it  was  because  she  did  not  take 
her  medicine  regularly.  She  spent  long 
hours  alone  in  her  greenhouse,  the  hot  sun 
playing  fiercely  on  her  back,  and  we  sup- 
plicated—  I  was  the  foremost  among  the 
supplicators  —  that  she  should  not  carry 
the  heavy  flower-pots  to  and  fro,  nor  cans 
of  water  from  the  tank  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  and  to  save  her  I  undertook  to 
water  her  flowers  for  her.  But  she  was 
one  of  those  who  would  do  everything  her- 
self, who  thought  that  if  she  did  not  shut 
the  door  it  was  not  properly  shut.  She 
was  always  speaking  of  her  work.  "  If  I 
leave  my  work,"  she  would  say,  "even  for 
one  week,  everything  gets  so  behindhand 
that  I  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  make 
up  the  arrear.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  no 
one  can  take  up  my  work  where  I  leave 
off."     And  as  she  grew  worse  this   idea 
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developed  until  it  became  a  kind  of  craze. 
At  last,  speculating  on  the  strength  of 
our  friendship,  I  told  her  her  life  belonged 
to  her  husband  and  children,  and  that  she 
had  no  right  to  squander  it  in  this  fashion. 
I  urged  that  with  ordinary  forbearance  she 
might  live  for  twenty  years,  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  force-expenditure  she  could 
not  hope  to  live  long.  I  spoke  brutally, 
but  she  smiled,  knowing  how  much  I  loved 
her  ;  and  looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  she 
must  have  known  she  could  not  be  saved, 
and  preferred  to  give  the  last  summer  of 
her  life  entirely  to  her  flowers.  It  was 
pathetic  to  see  her,  poor  moribund  one, 
sitting  through  the  long  noons  alone,  the 
sun  beating  in  upon  her  through  the  fiery 
glass,  tending  her  flowers.  I  remember 
how  she  used  to  come  in  in  the  even- 
ings, exhausted,  and  lie  down  on  the  little 
sofa.  Her  husband,  with  an  anxious, 
quiet,  kindly  look  in  his  eyes  used  to  draw 
the  skirt  over  her  feet  and  sit  down  at  her 
feet,  tender,  loving,  soliciting  the  right  to 
clasp  her  hand,  as  if  they  had  not  been 
married  thirty  years  but  were  only  sweet- 
hearts. At  that  time  we  used  all  to  im- 
plore her  to  allow  us  to  send  for  the  Lon- 
don doctor,  and  I  remember  how  proud  I 
was  when  she  looked  up  and  said,  "  Very 
well,  Kant,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish  it."  I 
remember,  too,  waiting  by  the  Itttle  wood 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane  where  I  should 
be  sure  to  meet  the  doctor  as  he  came  up 
from  the  station.  The  old  elms  were 
beautiful  with  green,  the  sky  was  beautiful 
with  blue,  and  we  lingered,  looking  out  on 
the  fair  pasturage  where  the  sheep  moved 
so  peacefully,  and  with  the  exquisite 
warmth  of  the  summer  in  our  flesh  we 
talked  of  her  who  was  to  die. 

"Is  it,  then,  iucurable.?" 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  cure.  We 
cannot  create,  we  can  only  stimulate  an 
existent  force,  and  every  time  we  stim- 
ulate we  weaken,  and  so  on  until  exhaus- 
tion. Our  drugs  merely  precipitate  the 
end." 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not." 

"  Can  she  live  for  five  years?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  extremely  improb- 
able." 

"  What  length  of  life  do  you  give  her  .^  " 

"You  are  asking  too  much.  I  should 
say  about  a  year." 

The  doctor  passed  up  the  leafy  avenue. 
I  remained  looking  at  the  silly  sheep,  see- 
ing in  all  the  green  landscape  only  a  dark, 
narrow  space.  That  day  I  saw  her  for  the 
last  time.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair, 
very  ill  indeed,  and  the  voice,  weak,  but 


still  young  and  pure,  said:  "Is  that  you, 
Kant  ?  Come  round  here  and  let  me  look 
at  you."  Amid  my  work  in  London,  I 
used  to  receive  letters  from  my  friends, 
letters  telling  me  of  the  march  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  with  each  letter  death  grew 
more  and  more  realizable  until  her  death 
seemed  to  stand  in  person  before  me.  It 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  the 
letter  came  which  told  me  that  "  Mother 
was  not  expected  to  live  through  the  win- 
ter." Soon  after  came  another  letter: 
"Mother  will  not  live  another  month;" 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  telegram : 
"  Mother  is  dying,  come  at  once." 

It  was  a  bleak  and  gusty  afternoon  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  Sunday  train 
stopped  at  every  station,  and  the  journey 
dragged  its  jogging  length  of  four  hours 
out  to  the  weary  end.  The  little  station 
shivered  by  an  icy  sea,  and  going  up  the 
lane  the  wind  rattled  and  beat  my  face 
like  an  iron.  I  hurried,  looking  through 
the  trees  for  the  lights  that  would  shine 
across  the  park  if  she  were  not  dead,  and 
welcome  indeed  to  my  eyes  were  the 
gleaming  yellow  squares.  Slipping  in  the 
back  way,  and  meeting  the  butler  in  the 
passage,  I  said,  "  How  is  she?" 

"Very  bad  indeed,  sir." 

She  did  not  die  that  night,  nor  the  next, 
nor  yet  the  next,  and  as  we  waited  for 
death,  slow  but  sure  of  foot,  to  come  and 
take  what  remained  of  her  from  us,  I 
thought  often  of  the  degradation  that  these 
lingering  deaths  impose  upon  the  watch- 
ers, and  how  they  force  into  disgraceful 
prominence  all  that  is  animal  in  us.  For 
however  great  our  grief  may  be,  we  must 
eat  and  drink  and  must  even  talk  of  other 
things  than  the  beloved  one  whom  we  are 
about  to  lose.  We  could  not  escape  from 
our  shameful  nature  and,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, we  commented  on  the  news  that  came 
hourly  from  the  sick-room  :  "  Mother  will 
not  live  the  week."  A  few  days  after: 
"Mother  will  hardly  get  over  Sunday;" 
and  the  following  week  :  "  Mother  will  not 
pass  the  night."  Lunch  was  the  meal  that 
shocked  me  most,  and  I  often  thought: 
"  She  is  dying  up-stairs  while  we  are  eat- 
ing jam-tarts." 

One  day  I  had  to  ride  over  the  downs 
for  some  letters,  and  when,  on  my  return, 
I  walked  in  from  the  stables,  I  met  her 
son.  He  was  in  tears,  and  sobbing,  he 
said  :  "  My  dear  old  chap,  it  is  all  over  — 
she  is  gone."  I  took  his  hand  and  burst 
into  tears.  Then  one  of  her  daughters 
came  down-stairs  and  I  was  told  how  she 
had  passed  away.  A  few  hours  before 
sleeping  she  had  asked  for  a  s'lk  thread ; 
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for  thirty  years  she  always  passed  one 
between  her  beautiful  teeth.  Her  poor 
arms  were  shrunken  to  the  very  bone  and 
were  not  larger  than  a  little  child's.  Hag- 
gard and  over-worn,  she  was  lifted  up  and 
the  silk  was  given  to  her,  and  the  glass  was 
held  before  her,  but  her  eyes  were  glazed 
with  death  and  she  fell  back  exhausted. 
Then  her  breathing  grew  thicker,  and  at 
last  and  quite  suddenly  she  realized  that 
she  was  about  to  die;  and  looking  round 
wildly,  not  seeing  those  who  were  col- 
lected about  her  bed,  she  said,  "Oh,  to 
die  when  so  much  remains  undone.  How 
will  they  get  on  without  me  !  " 

I  helped  to  write  the  letters,  so  melan- 
choly, so  conventional,  and  expressing  so 
little  of  our  grief,  the  while  the  girls  sat 
weaving  wreaths  for  the  dead,  and  at  every 
hour  wreaths  and  letters  of  sympathy  ar- 
rived. The  girls  went  up-stairs  where  the 
dead  lay,  and  when  they  returned  they  told 
me  how  beautiful  their  mother  looked. 
And  during  those  dreadful  days  how  many 
times  did  I  refuse  to  look  on  her  dead  ! 
My  memory  of  her  was  of  an  intensely 
living  thing,  and  I  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  it.  We  thought  the  day  would 
never  come,  but  it  came.  There  was  a  copi- 
ous lunch,  cigars  were  smoked,  the  crops, 
the  price  of  lambs,  and  the  hunting,  which 
the  frost  had  much  interfered  with,  were 
alluded  to  furtively,  and  the  conversation 
was  interspersed  with  references  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  deceased.  I  re- 
member the  weather  was  beautiful,  full  of 
pure.sunlight,  with  the  color  of  the  coming 
spring  in  the  face  of  the  heavens.  And 
the  funeral  procession  wound  along  the 
barren  sea  road,  the  lily-covered  coffin,  on 
a  trolly,  drawn  by  the  estate  laborers. 
That  day  every  slightest  line  and  every 
color  of  that  bitter,  barren  coast  impressed 
themselves  on  my  mind,  and  I  saw,  more 
distinctly  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the 
old  church  with  red-brown  roof  and  square, 
dogmatic  tower,  the  forlorn  village,  the 
grey  undulations  of  the  dreary  hills,  whose 
ring  of  trees  showed  aloft  like  a  plume. 
In  the  church  the  faces  of  the  girls  were 
discomposed  with  grief  and  they  wept 
hysterically  in  each  other's  arms.  The 
querulous  voice  of  the  organ,  the  hideous 
hymn,  and  the  grating  voice  of  the  aged 
parson,  standing  in  white  surplice  on  the 
altar-steps.  Dear  heart !  I  saw  thee  in 
thy  garden  while  others  looked  into  that 
sunless  hole,  and  old  men,  white-haired 
and  tottering,  impelled  by  senile  curiosity, 
pressed  forward  and  looked  down  into  it. 

Outside  the  church  the  crowd  quickly 
dispersed ;   the  relatives  and  the  friends 


of  the  deceased,  as  they  returned  home, 
sought  those  who  were  most  agreeable 
and  sympathetic,  and  matters  of  private 
interest  were  discussed.  Those  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  consulted  their 
watches,  and  an  apology  to  life  was  im- 
plicit in  their  looks,  and  the  time  they  had 
surrendered  to  something  outside  of  life 
evidently  struck  them  as  being  strangely 
disproportionate.  The  sunlight  laughed 
along  the  sea,  and  the  young  corn  was 
thick  in  the  fields,  the  leaves  were  begin- 
ning in  the  branches;  larks  rose  higher 
and  higher,  disappearing  in  the  pale  air, 
and  as  we  approached  the  plantations  the 
amorous  cawing  of  the  rooks  sounded 
pleasantly  in  the  ear.  The  appearance  of 
death  in  the  spring-time,  at  the  moment 
when  the  world  renews  its  life,  touched 
my  soul  with  that  keen  anguish  which  the 
familiar  spectacle  will  never  fail  to  cause 
as  long  as  a  human  heart  beats  beneath 
the  heavens.  And  dropping  behind  the 
chattering  crowd,  that  in  m.ourning  weeds 
wended  its  way  through  the  sad  spring 
landscape,  I  thought  of  her  whom  I  had 
loved  so  long  and  should  never  see  again. 
I  thought  of  memory  as  a  shrine  where  we 
can  worship  without  shame  ;  of  friehdship, 
and  of  the  pure  escapement  it  offers  us 
from  our  natural  instincts  ;  I  remembered 
that  there  is  love  other  than  that  which 
the  young  man  offers  to  her  he  would  take 
to  wife,  and  I  thought  how  much  more 
intense  and  strangely  personal  was  my 
love  of  her  than  the  love  which  that  day 
I  saw  the  world  offering  to  its  creatures. 
George  Moore. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
ON  THE   RELATION  OF  PAINTER'S  "PAL- 
ACE OF  PLEASURE"  TO  THE   ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC  DRAMA.* 

BY  J.   A.    SYMONDS. 

The  handsome  reprint  of  Painter's 
"  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  which  Mr.  David 
Nutt  published  last  year,  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  subject  of  a  short  paper,  to  be 
read  before  the  Elizabethan  Society. 

This  book,  which  first  appeared  in  1566, 
ranks  certainly  among  the  most  important 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  the  his- 
tory of  English  prose  it  occupies  a  place 
of  great  distinction  ;  for  it  is  the  largest 
book,  with  the  exception  of  the  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  issued  from  the  press  be- 
tween  Malory's   "  Morte    Darthur "    and 

*  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Elizabethan  Soci- 
ety, at  Toynbee  Hall,  on  the  ist  of  April,  1891. 
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North's  "  Plutarch."  Moreover,  it  intro- 
duced a  new  literary  world  of  foreign  ro- 
mance and  story  to  the  English  public; 
and,  finally,  it  determined  in  a  very  special 
way  the  form  and  matter  of  our  drama. 

The  original  title  ran  as  follows  :  "  The 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  beautiful,  adorned,  and 
well-furnished  with  pleasant  histories  and 
excellent  novels,  selected  out  of  divers 
good  and  commendable  authors,  by  Wil- 
liam Painter."  Of  Painter  himself  very 
little  is  known.  The  sources  from  which 
he  drew  his  materials  are  various.  To 
some  extent  he  relied  upon  the  classics ; 
as  Aulus  Gellius,  Aelian,  Livy;  a  good 
number  of  his  tales  he  took  from  Queen 
Margaret's  "  Heptameron  ;  "  one  or  two 
may  be  traced  to  Spanish  authors  ;  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  are  derived  from 
the  Italian  novel  writers:  Boccaccio,  Ban- 
dello,  Cinthio,  Straparola,  Ser  Giovanni. 
Painter  seems  usually  to  have  translated 
these,  not  directly  from  the  originals,  but 
from  the  French  version  of  Belleforest, 
just  as  Sir  Thomas  North  relied  upon 
Amyot's  French  version  of  Plutarch.  But, 
whether  he  worked  on  Italian  or  French 
texts,  the  result  was  that  he  opened  a 
wonderful  new  world  of  fiction  to  the  En- 
glish, and  created  that  rage  for  Italian 
subjects  which  gave  so  peculiar  a  bias  to 
our  dramatic  literature. 

The  Italian  novella  requires  to  be  de- 
fined, lest  the  thing  in  question  should  be 
■confounded  with  our  modern  novel.  Al- 
though they  bear  the  same  name,  the  two 
species  have  less  in  common  than  might 
be  supposed.  Both  are  narratives ;  but, 
■while  the  modern  novel  is  a  history  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
embracing  a  complicated  tissue  of  events, 
and  implying  an  analytical  study  of  char- 
acter, the  novella  is  invariably  brief  and 
sketchy.  It  does  not  aim  at  presenting  a 
•detailed  picture  of  human  life,  but  confines 
itself  to  a  striking  situation,  or  tells  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  some  moral  qual- 
ity. This  is  shown  by  the  headings  of 
the  sections  into  which  the  Italian  novella 
writers  divided  their  collections.  We  read 
such  rubrics  as  the  following:  "On  the 
magnanimity  of  princes  ;""  Concerning 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  love;" 
"Of  sudden  changes  from  prosperity  to 
evil  fortune;"  "The  guiles  of  women 
practised  on  their  husbands."  A  theme 
is  proposed,  and  the  novella  is  intended 
to  exemplify  it.  For  this  reason  the  no- 
vella was  admirably  adapted  to  dramatic 
treatment.  The  concentration  and  cen- 
tralization of  its  interest  upon  a  single 
action,  or  a  single  pungent  motive,  gave  it 


just  what  was  wanted  by  the  tragic  or  the 
comic  playwright.  In  this  connection  I 
must  not  omit  to  remind  you  that  the 
novella  .was  intended  for  recitation  in  a 
mixed  company.  All  the  authors  of  this 
species  declare  that  their  stories  were 
originally  spoken,  and  then  written  down  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  was 
really  the  case  with  Boccaccio's  and  Ban- 
dello's  tales.  These  circumstances  deter- 
mined the  length  and  ruled  the  mechanism 
of  the  novella.  From  the  first,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  produced  gave  it 
a  dramatic  complexion. 

The  modern  novel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  intended  to  be  read  and  studied.  After 
Cervantes,  Richardson,  and  Fielding  had 
successively  moulded  this  type  of  art,  it 
took  shape  finally  as  an  expansion  and 
pure  digest  of  the  drama.  The  modern 
novel  implies  the  drama  as  a  previous 
condition  of  its  being.  We  might  even 
call  it  a  drama  treated  on  the  lines  of  the 
epic.  Thus  the  novella  is  antecedent,  and 
the  modern  novel  subsequent,  to  dramatic 
composition. 

When  we  consider  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  English  romantic  drama,  it  will 
become  still  more  apparent  why  the  Ital- 
ian novel,  as  I  have  described  it,  proved 
so  acceptable  to  our  Elizabethan  play- 
wrights. In  order  to  make  this  clear,  I 
will  introduce  an  Elizabethan  account  of 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of 
foreigners  by  the  English  theatre.  Three 
interlocutors,  in  a  dialogue  from  Flavio's 
"  First  Fruits,"  talk  together  about  English 
plays,  as  follows.     The  first  proposes  :  — 

"  After  dinner  we  will  go  see  a  play." 
The  second  answers  :  — 

"The  plays  that  they  play  in  England 
are  not  right  comedies." 
The  third  joins  in  :  — 

^'  Yet  they  do  nothing   else  but  play 
every  day ! " 
The  second  sticks  to  his  opinion  :  — 

"Yea,  but  they  are  neither  right  com- 
edies nor  right  tragedies." 
The  first  inquires:  — 

"  How  would  you  name  them,  then?'* 
The  critic  scornfully  replies  :  — 

"  Representations  of  histories  without 
any  decorum.'''' 
Such  in  truth  they  were.  Without  the  de- 
corum of  deliberate  obedience  to  classic 
rules,  without  the  decorum  of  accom- 
plished art,  without  the  decorum  of  social 
distinctions  properly  observed  in  tragic 
and  comic  styles  of  composition,  they 
dramatized  a  tale  or  history  in  a  succes- 
sion of  scenes.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  story  came  amiss  to  the  romantic  play- 
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wright.  Perhaps  we  cannot  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  definition  of  the  romantic 
drama  than  by  saying  that  its  character- 
istic was  to  be  a  represented  story.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  plays  of  the  roman- 
tic species  were  not  written  upon  the  point 
or  climax  of  a  story,  rather  than  upon  the 
story  itself.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  the 
romantic  method  allowed  the  evolution  of 
a  long  tale  on  the  stage  ;  setting  forth,  for 
instance,  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  or  the 
whole  of  a  king's  reign,  or  the  whole  of  a 
complicated  fable.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  "  King  Lear,"  "  Pericles,  "  '*  Cym- 
beline,"  "A  Winter's  Tale,"  "Edward 
IL"  Consequently  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  playwright  to  obtain  materials 
for  his  plots,  which.should  narrow  the  dra- 
matic movement,  so  far  as  this  was  possi- 
ble, to  a  single  point.  This  was  precisely 
what  the  Italian  novella  supplied.  Re- 
maining a  narrative,  it  limited  the  action  to 
some  central  incident  or  clinching  motive. 
The  most  perfectly  constructed  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedies,  "  Othello,"  follows  the 
tale  of  Cinthio  with  very  little  alteration. 

Returning  to  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleas- 
ure," we  find  that,  beside  Shakespeare, 
the  following  dramatists  drew  their  plots 
from  the  same  source :  Greene,  Peele, 
Heywood,  Marston,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Webster,  Massinger,  Middleton,  Shirley, 
Among  the  lost  plays  of  the  period,  the 
names  of  which  are  known  to  us  from 
"  Henslow's  Diary  "  and  other  records, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  were 
founded  on  one  or  other  of  Painter's  Ital- 
ian stories.  "Timon  of  Athens  "  in  its 
original  form  is  taken,  through  Painter, 
from  Plutarch.  "Edward  II.,"  whether 
we  assign  this  fine  tragedy  to  Shakespeare 
or  to  Marlowe,  or  to  some  third  hand,  is 
based  not  upon  an  English  chronicle,  but 
on  a  romantic  story  told  by  Bandello.  In 
the  original  Italian  this  novel  displays  a 
very  high  quality  of  rhetoric  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  vehement  dramatic  energy  in 
the  treatment  of  the  situations  and  emo- 
tions of  the  actors.  The  English  play- 
wright had  very  little  else  to  do  than  to 
turn  Bandello's  language  into  blank  verse. 

A  large  number  of  the  Italian  novels 
were  founded  upon  tragedies  of  actual  life, 
and  contained  comparatively  faithful  rec- 
ords of  contemporary  events.  These  his- 
tories used  to  be  circulated  in  manuscript ; 
and  masses  of  them  still  remain  embedded 
in  the  archives  of  noble  families.  They 
proved  singularly  attractive  to  dramatists 
of  the  stamp  of  Marston,  Cyril  Tourneur, 
and  Webster.  Marston's  "  Insatiate 
Countess  "  owed  its  origin  to  Bandello's 


tale  of  "The  Countess  of  Cellant,"  with 
whom  the  novelist  professes  to  have  been 
personally  acquainted.  Her  history  passed 
from  him  to  Marston  through  the  hands  of 
Belleforest  and  Painter.  In  like  manner 
Bandello  and  Painter  supplied  Webster 
with  "The  Duches  of  Malfi,"  whose  ro- 
mantically tragic  history  formed  an  epi- 
sode in  the  annals  of  the  princely  house 
of  Piccolomini.  The  same  playwright, 
Webster,  took  his  "  Vittoria  Corombona  " 
straight  from  one  of  the  Italian  narrations 
I  have  described  above.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  Elizabethan  prose  collections 
known  to  me  ;  but  Webster's  drama  fol- 
lows very  closely  upon  the  lines  of  the 
real  history  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  and 
his  mistress  Vittoria  Accoramboni.  In 
my  "  Italian  Byways  "  I  have  published  a 
study  upon  the  relation  between  the  Ital- 
ian novella  and  Webster's  English  drama. 
To  this  I  may  refer  my  readers  ;  for  a 
minute  criticism  of  the  points  of  similar- 
ity and  points  of  difference  between  the 
prose  and  poetical  versions  of  this  tale  of 
real  life  would  here  be  out  of  place.  We 
do  not  know  for  certain  whether  Tour- 
neur's  "  Revenger's  Tragedy  "  was  drawn 
from  a  genuine  Italian  source.  I  am  in- 
clined to  conjecture  that  it  was  the  poet's 
own  creation. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  intro- 
ducing a  digression  here  upon  Webster's 
treatment  of  the  "  True  Story  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Malfi,"  as  he  found  it  in  Painter's 
version  of  Bandello.  All  students  of  this 
terrible  and  solemn  tragedy  must  feel  that 
the  fifth  act  is  somewhat  an  anti-climax. 
After  the  death  of  the  duchess,  in  whom 
the  whole  interest  of  the  play  centres,  we 
do  not  care  to  hea.  how  Antonio  Bolocjna, 
the  two  wicked  brothers  of  the  duchess, 
and  their  devilish  accomplice  Bosola, 
came  severally  to  miserable  ends.  The 
materials  for  this  act,  so  far  as  the  murder 
of  Antonio  is  concerned,  Webster  found 
in  Bandello;  but  he  violated  the  truth  of 
history  by  committing  an  act  of  poetical 
justice  upon  the  other  personages.  For 
the  rest,  he  follows  the  text  of  Painter 
very  closely.  The  subordinate  actors  are 
all  suggested  in  the  original  story.  Thus 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  Cardinal  of  Ara- 
gon,  Delio,  the  friend  of  the  second  hus- 
band of  the  duchess,  Giulia,  the  mistress 
of  the  cardinal,  and  the  faithful  serving- 
maid  of  the  duchess,  are  all  of  them  his- 
torical personages.  Bosola,  who  plays 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  tragedy,  is 
thus  described  in  Painter's  narrative : 
"  The  Neapolitan  gentleman  before  spoken 
of  by  Delio,  which  had  taken  this  ente 
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prise  to  satisfy  the  barbarous  cardinal  and 
to  bereave  his  countryman  of  life,  having 
changed  his  mind,  and  deferring  from  day 
to  day  to  sort  the  same  to  effect,  it  chanced 
that  a  Lombard  of  larger  conscience  than 
the  other,  inveigled  with  covetousnessand 
hired  for  ready  money,  practised  the  death 
of  the  duchess's  poor  husband  ;  this  bloody 
beast  was  called  Antonio  de  Bosola,  that 
had  charge  of  a  certain  band  of  footmen 
in  Milan."  He  was,  in  fact,  a  common 
bravo,  such  as  the  Italian  nobles  of  the 
sixteenth  century  found  always  ready  to 
their  service  in  the  execution  of  violent 
and  treacherous  acts.  Painter  calls  him 
"this  new  Judas  and  pestilent  manquel- 
ler;"  but  he  does  not  hint  that  he  was 
used  for  any  other  criminal  purpose  than 
the  murder  of  Antonio.  Webster,  as  we 
know,  developed  this  character  into  one  of 
the  principal  personages  in  his  plot.  Bo- 
sola appears  in  the  first  scene ;  and,  after 
haunting  the  several  victims  of  folly, 
crime,  and  vengeance,  like  an  evil  destiny 
throughout  the  play,  he  terminates  his  own 
life  within  a  few  lines  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  scene. 

Webster  has  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
his  author  mainly  in  his  conception  of  the 
duchess.  Bandello  had  painted  her  as  a 
weak  though  amiable  woman,  who,  after 
her  princely  husband's  death,  could  not 
resist  the  personal  attractions  of  a  simple 
gentleman,  employed  in  her  service  as 
steward  of  the  household.  "  Let  us  con- 
sider the  force  of  lover's  rage,"  observes 
Painter  in  one  of  his  morah"zing  digres- 
sions, "  which,  so  soon  as  it  has  seized  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  we  see  how  marvellous 
be  the  effects  thereof,  and  with  what  straint 
and  puissance  that  madness  subdueth  the 
wise  and  strongest  worldlings.  Who  would 
think  that  a  great  lady,  besides  the  aban- 
doning her  estate,  her  goods,  and  child, 
would  have  misprized  her  honor  and  repu- 
tation, to  follow,  like  a  vagabond,  a  poor 
and  simple  gentleman,  and  him  besides 
that  was  the  household  servant  of  her 
court?"  Webster  corrected  the  outlines 
of  this  sketch  so  adroitly,  dealt  so  deli- 
cately with  the  somewhat  hazardous  situa- 
tions created  by  the  passion  of  the  duchess, 
that  in  his  tragedy  she  secures  our  respect 
from  the  beginning,  and  at  the  moment  of 
her  death  presents  a  moving  spectacle  of 
tragic  destiny.  His  Duchess  of  Malfi 
takes  high  rank  among  the  noblest  female 
characters  portrayed  in  English  drama. 
She  is  indeed  worthy  to  hold  her  own  with 
Shakespeare's  women.  It  was  just  in  this 
way  that  the  playwrights  of  the  Ehza- 
bethan   age  improved  upon  their  Italian 


originals.  The  duchess  in  Bandello's 
story  is  the  victim  of  her  own  folly  and 
womanly  weakness.  She  plays  a  some- 
what ignoble  part  among  a  crew  of  brutal 
and  vindictive  ruffians.  Webster  invests 
her  with  royal  dignity  and  elevated  pathos. 
The  impression  of  terror  and  pity  pro- 
duced by  her  murder  is  intensified  by  the 
grotesque  surroundings  and  the  splendid 
poetry  of  her  last  hours.  The  maniacs 
who  are  sent  to  drive  her  mad,  the  doleful 
dirges  sung,  the  weird  and  scoffing  homi- 
lies of  Bosola,  her  own  impassioned  apos- 
trophes and  final  resignation  to  her  fate, 
combine  to  render  that  scene  one  of  the 
most  fantastically  striking  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  our  renaissance.  In  order 
that  you  may  understand  Webster's 
method  of  handling  his  materials  and 
heightening  their  effect,  I  will  read  you 
Painter's  simple  narrative  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  duchess. 

"That  miserable  princess,  seeing  her- 
self a  prisoner  in  the  company  of  her  little 
children  and  well-beloved  maiden,  patiently 
lived  in  hope  to  see  her  brethren  appeased, 
comforting  herself  for  the  escape  of  her 
husband  out  of  the  hands  of  his  mortal 
foes.  But  her  assurance  was  changed  into 
an  horrible  fear,  and  her  hope  to  no  ex- 
pectation of  surety,  when,  certain  days 
after  her  imprisonment,  her  jailor  came 
in,  and  said  unto  her,  '  Madam,  I  do  advise 
you  henceforth  to  consider  and  examine 
your  conscience,  forasmuch  as  I  suppose 
that  even  this  very  day  your  life  shall  be 
taken  from  you.'  When  she  had  finished 
her  prayer,  two  or  three  of  the  ministers 
which  had  taken  her  beside  Forli,  came  in 
and  said  unto  her,  'Now,  Madam,  make 
ready  yourself  to  go  to  God,  for  behold 
your  hour  is  come,'  '  Praised  be  that 
God,'  said  she,  'for  the  wealth  and  woe 
which  it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us.  But  I 
beseech  you,  my  friends,  to  have  pity  upon 
these  little  babes  and  innocent  creatures. 
Let  them  not  feel  the  smart  which  I  am 
assured  my  brethren  bear  against  their 
poor,  unhappy  father.'  *  Well,  well, 
Madam,'  said  they,  'we  will  convey  them 
to  such  place  as  they  shall  not  want.'  '  I 
also  recommend  unto  you,'  quoth  she, 
'this  poor,  imprisoned  maiden,  and  en- 
treat her  well,  in  consideration  of  hergood 
service  done  to  the  unfortunate  Duchess 
of  Malfi.'  As  she  had  ended  those  words, 
the  two  ruffians  did  put  a  cord  around  her 
neck  and  strangled  her." 

I  may  add  that,  after  this,  the  execu- 
tioners strangled  the  waiting-woman  and 
the  children.  It  will  be  seen  that  Painter's 
translation  of  Bandello  supplied  Webster 
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with  pathos  enough  ;  and  that  the  duchess 
in  her  death  was  simply  dignified.  But 
those  who  have  once  felt  the  poetry  of  that 
murder-scene  in  Webster's  play,  will  per- 
ceive at  once  what  intensity  of  horror  and 
what  imaginitive  sublimity  have  been 
added  to  Baudello's  pathos  by  our  dram- 
atist. I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
present  to  you  these  passages  from  the 
prose  tale  of  the  duchess,  since  they  are 
fair  examples  of  Painter's  English  style, 
when  working  on  a  really  powerful  origi- 
nal. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  other 
Elizabethan  plays  which  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  Italian  sources,  I  will  mention 
three  that  offer  some  critical  difBculties. 
We  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  Tour- 
neur's  "  Revenger's  Tragedy  "  was  drawn 
from  a  genuine  Italian  legend.  I  am  in- 
clined to  conjecture  that  it  was  the  poet's 
own  creation,  in  the  spirit  of  tales  read  by 
him.  The  complicated  and  fantastic  inci- 
dents of  the  tragic  climax  surpass  any- 
thing which  is  known  to  us  even  in  the 
annals  of  Italian  crime  and  misery.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  Ford's  horrible 
tragedy  of  "  Giovanni  and  Annabella  "(2>., 
"  'Tis  pity  she's  a  Whore  "),  and  Marston's 
wild  scenes  in  "Antonio  and  Mellida." 
Whether  drawn  from  actual  Italian  story 
or  invented  by  the  playwrights,  they  illus- 
trate the  extraordinary  fascination  which 
the  tragic  lustre  of  the  wickedness  of 
Italy  exerted  over  the  fancy  of  our  north- 
ern poets. 

It  is  singular  that  while  Italy  so 
strongly  influenced  the  spirit  and  the  man- 
ner of  our  drama,  the  Italians  themselves 
were  almost  incapable  of  producing  tragic 
literature.  This  was  due  in  part,  of  course, 
to  their  habit  of  following  the  model  of 
Seneca's  Latin  plays.  Imitations  of  "  Thy- 
estes  "  could  not  reproduce  the  horrors  and 
eccentricities  of  sixteenth-century  exist 
ence.  But  there  was  something  deeper  in 
the  quality  of  the  Italian  genius  which 
prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
theatre.  Tragedy,  which  is  the  soul  of 
great  dramatic  poetry,  was  almost  uni- 
formly wanting  after  Dante.  All  subse- 
quent poets  and  novelists  are  pathetic, 
graceful,  touching,  witty,  humorous,  re- 
flective, radiant,  capricious  ;  everything  or 
anything,  in  fact,  except  stern,  impas- 
sioned, tragic,  in  the  true  heroic  sense. 
The  crimes  and  torments  of  domestic  life 
are  portrayed  in  the  novella  to  point  a 
moral,  to  stimulate  flagging  curiosity,  or 
to  contrast  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
with  grim  details  of  the  shambles  or  the 
charnel-house.     We  are  not  invited  to  the 


spectacle  of  human  energies  ravaged  by 
unconquerable  passion,  at  war  with  des- 
tiny, yet  superior  to  fate  and  fortune  and 
internal  tempest  by  something  grand  and 
noble  in  the  human  spirit.  We  must  turn 
to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  to  "  Othello,"  to 
the  "  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  to  "  Vittoria  Co- 
rombona,"from  the  pages  of  Bandello  and 
his  associates,  if  we  want  to  understand 
the  latent  capacity  for  tragic  force,  the 
mines  of  undeveloped  poetry  which  these 
Italian  sources  contained  within  their 
sometimes  touching,  but  never  appalling 
or  awe-striking  narratives  in  prose.  There 
is  something  even  diabolical  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  playwrights  of  the  stamp  of 
Ford  and  Tourneur  clung  to  the  episodes 
of  bloody  crime  and  poisonous  revenge 
furnished  by  their  Italian  authorities. 
Their  darkest  delineations  of  villainy,  their 
subtlest  analyses  of  evil  motives,  their 
most  audacious  delineations  of  vice,  are 
all  contained  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
Italian  story.  A  play  like  the  "  Reveng- 
er's Tragedy  "  or  "  Giovanni  and  Anna- 
bella "almost  justifies  the  old  proverb  that 
an  "  Italianated  Englishman  is  an  incar- 
nate devil."  Yet  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
eloquent  critic,  Vernon  Lee,  in  thinking 
that  our  English  poets  extracted  more  of 
sinister  stuff,  more  of  intense  moral  pun- 
gency, than  was  inherent  ai  the  actual  life 
of  Italy.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  felt 
these  qualities  more  acutely,  because  they 
were  not  so  familiar  with  them  in  real  life. 
Still,  the  complicated  tissue  of  sensual 
sin,  of  treacherous  murder,  and  of  slow 
revenge,  which  composes  such  a  piece  of 
real  history  as  the  life  and  death  of  Lo- 
renzino  de  Medici,  or  the  domestic  murders 
and  incests  of  the  Baglioni  family ;  such  a 
tissue  of  crime  and  anguish,  I  repeat,  only 
requires  the  poet's  insight  to  bring  its 
true  grim  horror  into  view.  This  insight 
the  English  dramatists  possessed  ;  and  the 
reasons  why  it  was  wanting  to  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Italians  remain  unknown  to 
us. 

The  rage  for  Italian  subjects  was  so 
strong  in  London  that  a  play  could  scarcely 
succeed  unless  the  characters  were  fur- 
nished with  Italian  titles.  Ben  Jonson  laid 
the  scene  of  his  most  subtle  comedy  of 
character,  "  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,"  in  Ven- 
ice. He  even  supplied  that  thoroughly 
English  study  of  manners  "Every  Man  in 
his  Humor,"  with  Italian  personages. 
Our  drama  began  with  a  translation  from 
Ariosto's  "  Suppositi,"  and  ended  with 
Davenant's  "Just  Italian."  In  the  very 
dawn  of  tragic  composition  Greene  versi- 
fied a  portion  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso.** 
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Marlowe  devoted  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
studies  to  the  villainies  of  a  Maltese  Jew. 
Of  Shakespeare's  plays  five  are  incontest- 
ably  Italian,  while  others  are  cast  with 
Italian  names  to  suit  the  popular  taste.  In 
the  preface  which  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has 
written  for  his  new  edition  of  Painter's 
"  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  he  makes  some  in- 
teresting and  original  remarks  upon  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  this  one 
book  denationalized  the  spirit  of  the  En- 
glish stage.  "  The  fact  remains,"  he  says, 
"and  remains  to  be  explained,  that  the 
Elizabethans  do  not  appeal  to  the  half  a 
million  or  so  of  English  folk  who  are  capa- 
ble of  being  touched  at  all  by  literature. 
Outside  Shakespeare  none  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans has  really  reached  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  Why  is  this?  Partly,  I  think, 
because,  owing  to  the  Italianization  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  the  figures  whom  the 
dramatists  drew  are  unreal,  and  live  in  an 
unreal  world.  They  are  neither  English- 
men nor  Italians,  nor  even  Italianated 
Englishmen.  I  can  only  think  of  four 
tragedies  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  vvhere  the  characters  are 
English  :  Wilkins's  *  Miseries  of  Enforced 
Marriage  ; '  a  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy  ; '  '  Ar- 
den  of  Faversham ; '  and  Heywood's 
•  Woman  Killed  by  Kindness.'  [I  may 
parenthetically  observe  that  the  underplot 
of  even  Heywood's  .*'  Woman  Killed  by 
Kindness"  is  borrowed  from  an  Italian 
novella  by  Inicini,  of  Siena.]  These  are, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  the  only  English 
tragedies  out  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
dramas  deserving  that  name."  This  seems 
to  me  an  overstatement ;  for  it  excludes 
such  plays  as  "  A  Warning  for  Fair  Wom- 
en "  and  '*  The  Witch  of  Edmonton."  It 
takes  no  notice  of  "King  Lear,"  "The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  "  Macbeth,"  or 
"Gorboduc;"  which  certainly  deserve 
the  name  of  British,  if  not  English  trag- 
edies. It  also  omits  plays  like  "  Perkin 
Warbeck"and  "Edward  II.,"  which  are 
really  less  chronicles  or  history-plays  than 
tragedies  of  the  romantic  species.  Still 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacobs  are  on  the 
whole  just  and  penetrating.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  to  reflect  upon  the  immense 
mass  of  tragic  subjects  drawn  by  English 
poets  from  classical  or  Italian  sources. 
And  Mr.  Jacobs  seems  to  me  justified  in 
observing  that  the  Italian  novella,  when 
dramatized  by  English  playwrights,  pro- 
duced character  studies  of  a  hybrid  sort. 
Bosola,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Duchess  of 
Malfi  "  has  certainly  no  English  flavor; 
and  yet  I  can  concede  to  Vernon  Lee  that 
he  is  not  made  to  think  and  feel  about  his 


own  crimes  with  the  same  levity  or  the 
same  cynicism  as  an  Italian  would  have 
done.  The  like  is  true  about  Flaminio  in 
"Vittoria  Corombona,"  about  Tourneur's 
Vendice,  Marston's  Antonio,  and  scores 
of  other  tragic  personages  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  students  of  our  drama* 
They  resemble  highly  wrought  studies  of 
human  psychology,  detached  from  place, 
and  time,  and  local  circumstances.  They 
are  deficient  in  the  vraz'e  veriU  oi  nci{\ona\ 
realism.  They  are  infected  with  an  almost 
morbid  idealism,  a  fanciful  speculation  on 
the  possibilities  of  spiritual  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  bal- 
ance between  loss  and  gain  which  this 
Italianization  of  the  drama  brought  to  En- 
glish literature.  At  the  time  when  Paint- 
er's "  Palace  of  Pleasure "  was  first 
printed,  the  prospects  of  our  romantic 
theatre  were  very  doubtful.  It  seemed  not 
improbable  that  playwrights  like  Sackville 
and  Hughes,  critics  like  Sydney  and  Whet- 
stone, might  succeed  in  imposing  the 
pseudo-classic  manner  of  the  Italian  drama 
upon  England.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated by  Painter's  publication  to  the  ro- 
mantic style  was,  as  we  have  seen,  enor- 
mous. Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
genius  of  the  Shakespearian  play  was 
struggling  into  frail  existence,  Painter  and 
his  school  supplied  the  playwright  with 
innumerable  and  attractive  plots.  Such 
plots  were  not  accessible  in  any  other 
source  ;  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the 
novella  furnished  exactly  that  particular 
type  of  story  which  the  spirit  of  romantic 
art  demanded.  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  a  kind  of  conventional  Italian- 
ism  sprang  up,  and  that  a  growth  of  art 
so  vigorous  as  our  Elizabethan  drama 
should  have  tended  to  produce  hybrids. 
What  our  literature  lost  by  the  fascination 
of  Painter's  foreign  stories,  leading  genius 
astray  from  national  and  local  motives, 
cannot  be  reckoned.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  said,  upon  the  other  hand,  that 
English  literature  gained  from  it  the  salva- 
tion of  the  romantic  species  at  a  very  crit- 
ical period  of  its  earlier  development. 
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Everybody  knows  mountain  flowers 
are  beautiful.  As  one  rises  up  any  minor 
height  in  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  below 
snow-level,  one  notices  at  once  the  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  and  richness  of  the 
blossoms  one  meets  there.     All  nature  i* 
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dressed  in  its  brightest  robes.  Great 
belts  of  blue  gentian  hang  like  a  zone  on 
the  mountain  slopes ;  masses  of  yellow 
globe-flower  star  the  upland  pastures ; 
nodding  heads  of  soldanella  lurk  low 
among  the  rugged  boulders  by  the  gla- 
cier's side.  No  lowland  blossoms  have 
such  vividness  of  coloring,  or  grow  in 
such  conspicuous  patches.  To  strike  the 
eye  from  afar,  to  attract  and  allure  at  a 
distance,  is  the  great  aim  and  end  in  life 
of  the  Alpine  flora. 

Now,  why  are  Alpine  plants  so  anxious 
to  be  seen  of  men  and  angels  ?  Why  do 
they  flaunt  their  golden  glories  so  openly 
before  the  world,  instead  of  shrinking  in 
modest  reserve  beneath  their  own  green 
leaves,  like  the  Puritan  primrose  and  the 
retiring  violet.?  The  answer  is,  because 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  mountain  air. 
It's  the  barometer  that  does  it.  At  first 
sight,  I  will  readily  admit,  this  explanation 
seems  as  fanciful  as  the  traditional  con- 
nection between  Goodwin  Sands  and  Ten- 
terden  Steeple.  But,  like  the  amateur 
stories  in  country  papers,  it  is  "founded 
on  fact,"  for  all  that.  (Imagine,  by  the 
way,  a  tale  founded  entirely  on  fiction  ! 
How  charmingly  aerial !)  By  a  round- 
about road,  through  varying  chains  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  rarity  of  the  air  does 
really  account  in  the  long  run  for  the 
beauty  and  conspicuousness  of  the  moun- 
tain flowers. 

For  bees,  the  common  go-betweens  of 
the  loves  of  the  plants,  cease  to  range 
about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
below  snow-level.  And  why?  Because 
it's  too  cold  for  them.?  Oh,  dear,  no;  on 
sunny  days  in  early  English  spring,  when 
the  thermometer  doesn't  rise  above  freez- 
ing in  the  shade,  you  will  see  both  the 
honey-bees  and  the  great,  black  bumble  as 
busy  as  their  conventional  character  de- 
mands of  them  among  the  golden  cups  of 
the  first  timid  crocuses.  Give  the  bee 
sunshine,  indeed,  with  a  temperature  just 
about  freezing-point,  and  he'll  flit  about 
joyously  on  his  communistic  errand.  But 
bees,  one  must  remember,  have  heavy 
bodies  and  relatively  small  wings  ;  in  the 
rarefied  air  of  mountain  heights  they  can't 
manage  to  support  themselves  in  the  most 
literal  sense.  Hence  their  place  in  these 
high  stations  of  the  world  is  taken  by  the 
gay  and  airy  butterflies,  which  have  lighter 
bodies  and  a  much  bigger  expanse  of  wing- 
area  to  buoy  them  up.  In  the  valleys  and 
plains  the  bee  competes  at  an  advantage 
with  the  butterflies  for  all  the  sweets  of 
life  ;  but  in  this  broad  sub-glacial  belt  on 
the  mountain-sides,  the  butterflies  in  turn 


have  things  all  their  own  way.  They  flit 
about  like  monarchs  of  all  they  survey, 
without  a  rival  in  the  world  to  dispute 
their  supremacy. 

And  how  does  the  preponderance  of 
butterflies  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
affect  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers?  Simply  thus.  Bees,  as  we  are 
all  aware  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Dr. 
Watts,  are  industrious  creatures  which 
employ  each  shining  hour  (well-chosen 
epithet,  "shining")  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  best  purpose.  The 
bee,  in  fact,  is  the  bon  bourgeois  of  the 
insect  world;  he  attends  strictly  to  busi- 
ness, loses  no  time  in  wild  or  reckless  ex- 
cursions, and  flies  by  the  straightest  path 
from  flower  to  flower  of  the  same  species 
with  mathematical  precision.  Moreover, 
he  is  careful,  cautious,  observant,  and 
steady-going  —  a  model  business  man,  in 
fact,  of  sound  middle-class  morals  and 
sober  middle-class  intelligence.  No  flit- 
ting for  him,  no  coquetting,  no  fickleness. 
Therefore,  the  flowers  that  have  adapted 
themselves  to  his  needs,  and  that  depend 
upon  him  mainly  or  solely  for  fertilization, 
waste  no  unnecessary  material  on  those 
big,  flaunting,  colored  posters  which  we 
human  observers  know  as  petals.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  simple  blue  or 
purple  flowers,  tubular  in  shape  and,  indi- 
vidually, inconspicuous  in  hue;  and  they 
are  oftenest  arranged  in  long  spikes  of 
blossom  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  their 
winged  Mr.  Bultitudes.  So  long  as  they 
are  just  bright  enough  to  catch  the  bee's 
eye  a  few  yards  away,  they  are  certain  to 
receive  a  visit  in  due  season  from  that  in- 
dustrious and  persistent  commercial  trav- 
eller. Having  a  circle  of  good  customers 
upon  whom  they  can  depend  with  certainty 
for  fertilization,  they  have  no  need  to  waste 
any  large  proportion  of  tlieir  substance 
upon  expensive  advertisements  or  gaudy 
petals. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  with  butterflies. 
Those  gay  and  irrepressible  creatures,  the 
fashionable  and  frivolous  element  in  the 
insect  world,  gad  about  from  flower  to 
flower  over  great  distances  at  once,  and 
think  much  more  of  sunning  themselves 
and  of  attracting  their  fellows  than  of  at- 
tention to  business.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious,  if  one  considers  for  a  moment 
the  difference  in  the  political  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  two  opposed  groups.  For 
the  honey-bees  are  neuters,  sexless  pur- 
veyors of  the  hive,  with  no  interest  on 
earth  save  the  storing  of  honey  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  phalanstery  to 
which   they  belong.     But  the  butterflies 
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are  full-flednjed  males  and  females,  on  the 
hunt  through  the  world  for  suitable  part- 
ners ;  they  think  far  less  of  feeding  than 
of  displaying  their  charms  ;  a  little  honey 
to  support  them  during  their  flight  is  all 
they  need  :  "  For  the  bee,  a  long  round  of 
ceaseless  toil ;  for  me,"  says  the  gay  but- 
terfly, "a  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 
Mr.  Harold  Skimpole  needed  only  "mu- 
sic, sunshine,  a  few  grapes."  The  butter- 
flies are  of  his  kind.  The  high  mountain 
zone  is  for  them  a  true  ball-room  ;  the 
flowers  are  light  refreshments  laid  out  in 
the  vestibule.  Their  real  business  in  life 
is  not  to  gorge  and  lay  by,  but  to  coquette 
and  display  themselves  and  find  fitting 
partners. 

So  while  the  bees,  with  their  honey- 
bags,  like  the  financier  with  his  money- 
bags, are  storing  up  profit  for  the  com- 
posite community,  the  butterfly,  on  the 
contrary,  lays  himself  out  for  an  agreeable 
flutter,  and  sips  nectar  where  he  will,  over 
large  areas  of  country.  He  flies  rather 
high,  flaunting  his  wings  in  the  sun,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  show  himself  off  in  all 
his  airy  beauty;  and  when  he  spies  a  bed 
of  bright  flowers  afar  off  on  the  sun- 
smitten  slopes,  he  sails  off  towards  them 
lazily,  like  a  grand  signior  who  amuses 
himself.  No  regular  plodding  through  a 
monotonous  spike  of  plain  little  bells  for 
him  ;  what  he  wants  is  brilliant  color,  bold 
advertisement,  good  honey,  and  plenty  of 
it.  He  doesn't  care  to  search.  Who  wants 
his  favors  must  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous. 

Now,  plants  are  good  shopkeepers  ;  they 
lay  themselves  out  strictly  to  attract  their 
customers.  Hence  the  character  of  the 
flowers  on  this  beeless  belt  of  mountain- 
side is  entirely  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  butterfly  fertilizers.  Only  those 
plants  which  laid  themselves  out  from 
time  immemorial  to  suit  the  butterflies,  in 
other  words,  have  succeeded  in  the  long 
run  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  So  the 
butterfly-plants  of  the  butterfly-zone  are 
all  strictly  adapted  to  butterfly  tastes  and 
butterfly  fancies.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  individually  large  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored ;  they  have  lots  of  honey,  often  stored 
at  the  base  of  a  deep  and  open  bell  which 
the  long  proboscis  of  the  insect  can  easily 
penetrate  ;  and  they  habitually  grow  close 
together  in  broad  belts  or  patches,  so  that 
the  color  of  each  reinforces  and  aids  the 
color  of  the  others.  It  is  this  culminative 
habit  that  accounts  for  the  marked  flower- 
bed or  jam-tart  character  which  everybody  ' 
must  have  noticed  in  the  high  Alpine  flora,  i 

Aristocracies  usually  pride  themselves  i 
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on  their  antiquity;  and  the  high  life  of 
the  mountains  is  undeniably  ancient.  The 
plants  and  animals  of  the  butterfly-zone 
belong  to  a  special  group  which  appears 
everywhere  in  Europe  and  America  about 
the  limit  of  snow,  whether  northward  or 
upward.  For  example,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton (the  highest  peak  in  New  Hampshire) 
that  a  large  number  of  the  flowers  belonged 
to  species  well  known  on  the  open  plains 
of  Lapland  and  Finland.  The  plants  of 
the  high  Alps  are  found  also,  as  a  rule, 
not  only  on  the  high  Pyrenees,  the  Carpa- 
thians, the  Scotch  Grampians,  and  the 
Norwegian  fjelds,  but  also  round  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  in  Europe  and  America.  They 
reappear  at  long  distances  where  suitable 
conditions  recur;  they  follow  the  snow- 
line as  the  snow-line  recedes  ever  in  sum- 
mer higher  north  toward  the  pole  or  higher 
vertically  toward  the  mountain  summits. 
And  this  bespeaks  in  one  way  to  the  rea- 
soning mind  a  very  ancient  ancestry.  It 
shows  they  date  back  to  a  very  old  and 
cold  epoch. 

Let  me  give  a  single  instance  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  general  principle. 
Near  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  as 
aforesaid,  lives  to  this  day  a  little  colony 
of  very  cold-loving  and  mountainous  but- 
terflies, which  never  descend  below  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  from  the  wind- 
swept summit.  Except  just  there,  there 
are  no  more  of  their  sort  anywhere  about; 
and  as  far  as  the  butterflies  themselves 
are  aware,  no  others  of  their  species  exist 
on  earth  ;  they  never  have  seen  a  single 
one  of  their  kind,  save  of  their  own  little 
colony.  One  might  compare  them  with 
the  Pitcairn  Islanders  in  the  South  Seas 

—  an  isolated  group  of  English  origin, 
cut  off  by  a  vast  distance  from  all  their 
congeners  in  Europe  or  America.  But  if 
you  go  north  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles  from  New  Hampshire  to  Labrador, 
at  a  certain  point  the  same  butterfly  reap- 
pears, and  spreads  northward  toward  the 
pole  in  great  abundance.  Now,  how  did 
this  little  colony  of  chilly  insects  get  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body,  and  islanded, 
as  it  were,  on  a  remote  mountain-top  in 
far  warmer  New  Hampshire  ? 

The  answer  is  they  were  stranded  there 
at  the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

A  couple  of  hundred  thousand  years 
ago  or  thereabouts  —  don't  let  us  haggle, 
I  beg  of  you,  over  a  few  casual  centuries 

—  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  and 
America  was  covered  from  end  to  end,  as 
everybody  knows,  by  a  sheet  of  solid  ice, 
nice  the  one  which  Frithiof  Nansen  crossed 
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from  sea  to  sea  on  his  own  account  in 
Greenland.  For  many  thousand  years, 
with  occasional  warmer  spells,  that  vast 
ice-sheet  brooded,  silent  and  grim,  over 
the  face  of  the  two  continents.  Life  was 
extinct  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  New 
York  and  London.  No  plant  or  animal 
survived  the  general  freezing.  Not  a  crea- 
ture broke  the  monotony  of  that  endless 
glacial  desert.  At  last,  as  the  celestial 
cycle  came  round  in  due  season,  fresh 
conditions  supervened.  Warmer  weather 
set  in,  and  the  ice  began  to  melt.  Then 
the  plants  and  animals  of  the  sub-glacial 
district  were  pushed  slowly  northward  by 
the  warmth  after  the  retreating  ice-cap. 
As  time  went  on,  the  climate  of  the  plains 
got  too  hot  to  hold  them.  The  summer 
was  too  much  for  the  glacial  types  to  en- 
dure. They  remained  only  on  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  or  close  to  the  southern, 
limit  of  eternal  snow.  In  this  way,  every 
isolated  range  in  either  continent  has  its 
own  little  colony  of  arctic  or  glacial  plants 
and  animals,  which  still  survive  by  them- 
selves, unaffected  by  intercourse  with 
their  unknown  and  unsuspected  fellow- 
creatures  elsewhere. 

Not  only  has  the  glacial  epoch  left 
these  organic  traces  of  its  existence,  how- 
ever;  in  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  the  glaciers  were  unusually  thick 
and  deep,  fragments  of  the  primeval  ice 
itself  still  remain  on  the  spots  where  they 
were  originally  stranded.  Among  the 
shady  glens  of  the  White  Mountains  there 
occur  here  and  there  great  masses  of  an- 
cient ice,  the  unmelted  remnant  of  prime- 
val glaciers  ;  and  one  of  these  is  so  large 
that  an  artificial  cave  has  been  cleverly 
excavated  in  it,  as  an  attraction  for  tour- 
ists, by  the  canny  Yankee  proprietor. 
Elsewhere  the  old  ice-blocks  are  buried 
under  the  dibris  of  moraine-stuff  and  allu- 
vium, and  are  only  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  sinking  of  what  are  locally  known 
as  ice-wells.  No  existing  conditions  can 
account  for  the  formation  of  such  solid 
rocks  of  ice  at  such  a  depth  in  the  soil. 
They  are  essentially  glacier-like  in  origin 
and  character  ;  they  result  from  the  press- 
ure of  snow  into  a  crystalline  mass  in  a 
mountain  valley;  and  they  must  have  re- 
mained there  unmelted  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  which,  by  Dr. 
CroU's  calculations,  must  most  probably 
have  ceased  to  plague  our  earth  some 
eighty  thousand  years  ago.  Modern  Amer- 
ica, however,  has  no  respect  for  antiquity ; 
and  it  is  at  present  engaged  in  using  up 
this  palaeocrystic  deposit  —  this  belated 
storehouse  of    pre-historic    ice  —  in    the 


i  manufacture  of  gin  slings  and  brandy 
cocktails. 

As  one  scales  a  mountain  of  moderate 
height  —  say  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet 
—  in  a  temperate  climate,  one  is  sure  to 
be  struck  by  the  gradual  diminution  as 
one  goes  in  the  size  of  the  trees,  till  at  last 
they  tail  off  into  mere  shrubs  and  bushes. 
This  diminution  —  an  old  commonplace  of 
tourists  —  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
mountain  plants,  and  it  depends,  of  course, 
in  the  main  upon  the  effect  of  cold,  and  of 
the  wind  in  winter.  Cold,  however,  is  by 
far  the  more  potent  factor  of  the  two, 
though  it  is  the  least  often  insisted  upon ; 
and  this  can  be  seen  in  a  moment  by  any 
one  who  remembers  that  trees  shade  off 
in  just  the  self-same  manner  near  the 
southern  limit  of  permanent  snow  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  And  the  way  the  cold 
acts  is  simply  this:  it  nips  off  the  young 
buds  in  spring  in  exposed  situations,  as 
the  chilly  sea-breeze  does  with  coast 
plants,  which,  as  we  commonly  but  incor- 
rectly say,  are  "  blown  sideways  "  from 
seaward. 

Of  course,  the  lower  down  one  gets,  and 
the  nearer  to  the  soil,  the  warmer  the  layer 
of  air  becomes,  both  because  there  is 
greater  radiation,  and  because  one  can 
secure  a  little  more  shelter.  So,  very  far 
north,  and  very  near  the  snow  line  on 
mountains,  you  always  find  the  vegetation 
runs  low  and  stunted.  It  takes  advantage 
of  every  crack,  every  cranny  in  the  rocks, 
every  sunny  little  nook,  every  jutting  point 
or  wee  promontory  of  shelter.  And  as  the 
mountain  plants  have  been  accustomed  for 
ages  to  the  strenuous  conditions  of  such 
cold  and  wind-swept  situations,  they  have 
ended,  of  course,  by  adapting  themselves 
to  that  station  in  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  the  powers  that  be  to  call  them. 
They  grow  quite  naturally  low  and  stumpy 
and  rosette-shaped ;  they  are  compact  of 
form  and  very  hard  of  fibre  ;  they  present 
no  surface  of  resistance  to  the  wind  in  any 
way ;  rounded  and  boss-like,  they  seldom 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  rocks  and 
stones  whose  interstices  they  occupy.  It 
is  this  combination  of  characters  that 
makes  mountain  plants  such  favorites 
with  florists ;  for  they  possess  of  them- 
selves that  close-grown  habit  and  that  rich 
profusion  of  clustered  flowers  which  it  is 
the  grand  object  of  the  gardener  by  artifi- 
cial selection  to  produce  and  encourage. 

When  one  talks  of  "the  limit  of  trees" 
on  a  mountain-side,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  phrase  is  used  in  a 
strictly  human  or  Pickwickian  sense,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  size,  not  the  type,  of  the  ? 
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vegetation  that  is  really  in  question.  For 
trees  exist  even  on  the  highest  hilltops ; 
only  they  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Smaller 
and  ever  smaller  species  have  been  de- 
veloped by  natural  selection  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  these  inclement  spots. 
Take,  for  example,  the  willow  and  poplar 
group.  Nobody  would  deny  that  a  weep- 
ing willow  by  an  English  river,  or  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  in  an  Italian  avenue,  was  as 
much  of  a  true  tree  as  an  oak  or  a  chest- 
nut. But  as  one  mounts  towards  the  bare 
and  wind-swept  mountain  heights  one  finds 
that  the  willows  begin  to  grow  downward 
gradually.  The  "netted  willow"  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which  shelters  itself 
under  the  lee  of  little  jutting  rocks,  at- 
tains a  height  of  only  a  few  inches  ;  while 
the  "herbaceous  willow,"  common  on  all 
very  high  mountains  in  western  Europe, 
is  a  tiny,  creeping  weed,  which  nobody 
would  ever  take  for  a  forest  tree  by  origin 
at  all,  unless  he  happened  to  see  it  in  the 
catkin-bearing  stage,  when  its  true  nature 
and  history  would  become  at  once  appar- 
ent to  him. 

Yet  this  little  herb-like  willow,  one  of 
the  most  northerly  and  hardy  of  European 
plants,  is  a  true  tree  at  heart  none  the 
less  for  all  that.  Soft  and  succulent  as  it 
looks  in  branch  and  leaf,  you  may  yet 
count  on  it  sometimes  as  many  rings  of 
annual  growth  as  on  a  lordly  Scotch  fir- 
tree.  But  where?  Why,  underground. 
For  see  how  cunning  it  is,  this  little  stunted 
descendant  of  proud  forest  lords ;  hard- 
pressed  by  nature,  it  has  learnt  to  make 
the  best  of  its  difficult  and  precarious  po- 
sition. It  has  a  woody  trunk  at  core,  like 
all  other  trees;  but  this  trunk  never  ap- 
pears above  the  level  of  the  soil;  it  creeps 
and  roots  underground  in  tortuous  zigzags 
between  the  crags  and  boulders  that  lie 
strewn  through  its  thin  sheet  of  upland 
leaf-mould.  By  this  simple  plan  the  wil- 
low manages  to  get  protection  in  winter, 
on  the  same  principle  as  when  we  human 
gardeners  lay  down  the  stems  of  vines  ; 
onlv  the  willow  remains  laid  down  all  the 
year  and  always.  But  in  summer  it  sends 
up  its  short-lived,  herbaceous  branches, 
covered  with  tiny  green  leaves,  and  ending 
at  last  in  a  single  silky  catkin^  Yet  be- 
tween the  great  weeping  willow  and  this 
last  degraded  mountain  representative  of 
the  same  primitive  type,  you  can  trace  in 
Europe  alone  at  least  a  dozen  distinct  in- 
termediate forms,  all  well  marked  in  their 
differences,  and  all  progressively  dwarfed 
by  long  stress  of  unfavorable  conditions. 

From  the  combination  of  such  unfavor- 


able conditions  in  Arctic  countries  and 
under  the  snow-line  of  mountains  there 
results  a  curious  fact,  already  hinted  at 
above,  that  the  coldest  floras  are  also, 
from  the  purely  human  point  of  view,  the 
most  beautiful.  Not,  of  course,  the  most 
luxuriant;  for  lush  richness  of  foliage 
and  "  breadth  of  tropic  shade  "  (to  quote  a 
noble  lord)  one  must  go,  as  every  one 
knows,  to  the  equatorial  regions.  But, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  the  trop- 
ics, hoary  shams,  are  not  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  or  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Quite  otherwise,  indeed;  an  unrelieved 
green  strikes  the  keynote  of  equatorial 
forests.  This  is  my  own  experience,  and 
it  is  borne  out  (which  is  far  more  impor- 
tant) by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who 
has  seen  a  wider  range  of  the  untouched 
tropics,  in  all  four  hemispheres  —  north- 
ern, southern,  eastern,  western  —  than  any 
ether  man,  I  suppose,  that  ever  lived  on 
this  planet.  And  Mr.  Wallace  is  firm  in 
his  conviction  that  the  tropics  in  this  re- 
spect are  a  complete  fraud.  Bright  flowers 
are  there  quite  conspicuously  absent.  It 
is  rather  in  the  cold  and  less  favored  re- 
gions of  the  world  that  one  must  look  for 
fine  floral  displays  and  bright  masses  of 
color.  Close  up  to  the  snow-line  the 
wealth  of  flowers  is  always  the  greatest. 

In  order  to  understand  this  apparent 
paradox  one  must  remember  that  the  high- 
est type  of  flowers,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  organization,  is  not  at  the  same  time  by 
any  means  the  most  beautiful.  On  the 
contrary,  plants  with  very  little  special 
adaptation  to  any  particular  insect,  like 
the  water  -  lilies  and  the  poppies,  are 
obliged  to  flaunt  forth  in  very  brilliant 
hues,  and  to  run  to  very  large  sizes  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  great 
number  of  visitors,  one  or  other  of  whom 
may  casually  fertilize  them;  while  plants 
with  very  special  adaptations,  like  the  sage 
and  mint  group,  or  the  little  English  or- 
chids, are  so  cunningly  arranged  that  they 
can't  fail  of  fertilization  at  the  very  first 
visit,  which  of  course  enables  them  to  a 
great  extent  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
big  or  brilliant  petals.  So  that,  where  the 
struggle  for  life  is  fiercest,  and  adapta- 
tion most  perfect,  the  flora  will  on  the 
whole  be  not  most,  but  least,  conspicuous 
in  the  matter  of  very  handsome  flowers. 

Now,  the  struggle  for  life  is  fiercest, 
and  the  wealth  of  nature  is  greatest,  one 
need  hardly  say,  in  tropical  climates. 
There  alone  do  we  find  every  inch  of  soil 
"encumbered  by  its  waste  fertility,"  as 
Comus  puts  it;  weighed  down  by  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  tree,  shrub,  herb,  creeper. 
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There  alone  do  lizards  lurk  in  every  hole  ; 
beetles  dwell  manifold  in  every  cranny; 
butterflies  flock  thick  in  every  grove ; 
bees,  ants,  and  flies  swarm  by  myriads  on 
every  sun-smitten  hillside.  Accordingly, 
in  the  tropics,  adaptation  reaches  its  high- 
est point;  and  tangled  richness,  not  beauty 
of  color,  becomes  the  dominant  note  of 
the  equatorial  forests.  Now  and  then,  to 
be  sure,  as  you  wander  through  Brazilian 
or  Malayan  woods,  you  may  light  upon 
some  bright  tree  clad  in  scarlet  bloom,  or 
some  glorious  orchid  drooping  pendent 
from  a  bough  with  long  sprays  of  beauty  ; 
but  such  sights  are  infrequent.  Green, 
and  green,  and  ever  green  again  —  that  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  equatorial  for- 
est; as  different  as  possible  from  the  rich 
mosaic  of  a  high  alp  in  early  June,  or  a 
Scotch  hillside  deep  in  golden  gorse  and 
purple  heather  in  broad  August  sunshine. 

In  very  cold  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  conditions  are  severe, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  really  so 
hard,  because,  in  one  word,  there  are 
fewer  competitors.  The  field  is  less  occu- 
pied ;  life  is  less  rich,  less  varied,  less 
self-strangling.  And  therefore  specializa- 
tion hasn't  gone  nearly  so  far  in  cold  lati- 
tudes or  altitudes.  Lower  and  simpler 
types  everywhere  occupy  the  soil ;  mosses, 
matted  flowers,  small  beetles,  dwarf  but- 
terflies. Nature  is  less  luxuriant,  yet  in 
some  ways  more  beautiful.  As  we  rise  on 
the  mountains  the  forest  trees  disappear, 
and  with  them  the  forest  beasts,  from 
bears  to  squirrels  ;  a  low,  wind-swept  veg- 
etation succeeds,  very  poor  in  species,  and 
stunted  in  growth,  but  making  a  floor  of 
rich  fiowers  almost  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  humble  butterflies  and  beetles  of  the 
chillier  elevation  produce  in  the  result 
more  beautiful  bloom  than  the  highly  de- 
veloped honey-seekers  of  the  richer  and 
warmer  lowlands.  Luxuriance  is  atoned 
for  by  a  Turkey  carpet  of  floral  magnifi- 
cence. 

How,  then,  has  the  world  at  large  fallen 
into  the  pardonable  error  of  believing 
tropical  nature  to  be  so  rich  in  coloring, 
and  circumpolar  nature  to  be  so  dingy  and 
unlovable  ?  Simply  thus,  I  believe.  The 
tropics  embrace  the  largest  land  areas  in 
the  world,  and  are  richer  by  a  thousand 
times  in  species  of  plants  and  animals 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  in  a  lump  put 
together.  That  richness  necessarily  re- 
sults from  the  fierceness  of  the  competi- 
tion. Now,  among  this  enormous  mass  of 
tropical  plants  it  naturally  happens  that 
some  have  finer  flowers  than  any  temper- 
ate species ;  while  as  to  the  animals  and 


birds,  they  are  undoubtedly,  on  the  whole, 
both  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  fauna 
of  colder  climates.  But  in  the  general 
aspect  of  tropical  nature  an  occasional 
bright  flower  or  brilliant  parrot  counts  for 
very  little  among  the  mass  of  lush  green 
which  surrounds  and  conceals  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  our  museums  and  conserva- 
tories we  sedulously  pick  out  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  of  these  rare  and  beau- 
tiful species,  and  we  isolate  them  com- 
pletely from  their  natural  surroundings. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  untravelled 
mind  regards  the  tropics  mentally  as  a  sort 
of  perpetual  replica  of  the  hot-houses  at 
Kew,  superimposed  on  the  best  of  Mr. 
Bull's  orchid  shows.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
people  who  know  the. hot  world  well  can 
tell  you  that  the  average  tropical  woodland 
is  much  more  like  the  dark  shade  of  Box 
Hill  or  the  deepest  glades  of  the  Black 
Forest.  For  really  fine  floral  display  in 
the  mass,  all  at  once,  you  must  go,  not  to 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Jamaica,  but  to  the  far 
north  of  Canada,  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
the  moors  of  Inverness-shire,  the  North 
Cape  of  Norway.  Flowers  are  loveliest 
where  the  climate  is  coldest ;  forests  are 
greenest,  most  luxuriant,  least  blossoming, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  richest, 
warmest,  fiercest.  In  one  word,  high  life 
is  always  poor  but  beautiful. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine* 
FLOWERS  AND  THE  POETS. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is 
made  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  some 
references  to  flowers  in  the  writings  of  the 
poets.  In  spite  of  the  untiring  vigilance 
which  commentators  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  there  still  remains  in 
this  department,  as  in  others,  much  that 
is  obscure  if  not  incomprehensible.  The 
remark  applies  to  our  earlier  poets  espe- 
cially, and  the  fact  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  remember  how  many  of 
the  popular  names  for  flowers  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  how,  even  of  those  still  in  vogue, 
many  enjoy  but  a  precarious  existence  in 
remoter  parts  of  the  country  still  un- 
touched by  modernism.  Another  fruitful 
source  of  confusion  is  the  multiplicity  of 
names  given  to  the  same  flower,  and,  con- 
versely, the  large  number  of  flowers  known 
by  the  same  name.  The  application  of 
these  names  is  obvious  enough  in  some 
cases;  thus  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  term  "yellow  weed"  shculd  be  given 
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to  but  three  plants;  so,  too,  the  quaint 
expression  •' son  before  the  father"  —  in 
allusion  to  flowers  appearing  before  leaves, 
or  younger  flowers  overtopping  older  ones 
—  we  find  used  only  five  times.  It  is  more 
remarkable  to  notice  that  the  word  "  water- 
lily  "  in  a  rustic  mouth  may  denote  one  of 
four  flowers,  and  "  cowslip  "  one  of  no  less 
than  nine;  and  it  is  not  clear  why  there 
should  be  six  kinds  of  "  soldiers,"  seven  of 
"  snake-flower,"  six  of  "  bear's-foot,"  and 
so  on.  But  the  converse  is  still  more 
striking.  Thus  it  will  probably  be  a  rev- 
elation to  most  people  that,  as  any  reader 
of  the  "Dictionary  of  English  Plant 
Names  "  can  assure  himself,  the  poor  little 
stonecrop  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  thirty- 
three  aliases,  while  there  are  no  less  than 
fifty-five  for  the  blackberry ;  these  num- 
bers are  surpassed  by  the  wild  rose  and 
the  foxglove,  both  of  which  have  sixty-one 
synonyms,  by  the  hawthorn  with  seventy- 
two,  and  the  early  spring  orchis  {Orchis 
mascula)  with  eighty.  Moreover,  there 
are  as  many  as  twenty  wild  flowers  to 
which  the  word  '*star  "  is  applied  in  some 
way  or  another;  in  respect  of  "stars," 
therefore,  the  music-hall  is  a  bad  second 
to  the  floral  world.  That  this  tends  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  commentator's 
way  goes  without  saying ;  Corydon  may 
bind  the  sheaves  with  Thestylis,  but  a)! 
the  time  that  slow  though  firmly  gripping 
brain  is  weaving  bonds  of  another  and  no 
less  effectual  kind. 

Firstly,  then,  to  attempt  the  solution  of 
a  mystery  handed  down  from  Elizabethan 
times.  In  Spenser's  sixty-fourth  sonnet 
he  praises  among  his  lady's  charms 

Her  snowy  brows  like  budded  belamoures. 

Editor  after  editor  has  allowed  this  word 
to  pass  without  the  faintest  effort  to  get 
at  the  poet's  meaning;  in  this  respect 
comparing  unfavorably  with  the  worthy 
hedge-schoolmistress,  who  at  any  rate  did 
succeed  in  making  out  part  of  the  name 
by  which  the  graminivorous  king  of  Baby- 
lon is  known  to  history,  and  although  she 
had  at  length  to  admit  a  limit  to  her  ca- 
pacity, and  the  pupil  was  told  to  "  say 
'Nezzar,'  and  let  un  go,"  this  did  not  hap- 
pen until  heroic  attacks  had  been  delivered 
upon  the  awkward  array  of  consonants. 
But  is  there  so  much  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  our  word  means  ?  One 
thing  may  be  taken  for  granted,  namely, 
that  the  belamoure  has  a  white  flower;  we 
also  know  that  Spenser,  with  his  ready  and 
rich  fancy,  was  always  coining  names  for 
his  characters  expressive  of  the  peculiar 
trait  or  traits  of  each  —  Fidessa,  Duessa, 


Sansfoy,  Sansloy,  and  many  others  will  at 
once  occur  to  readers  of  his  great  ro- 
mance. And  now  for  a  possible  solution 
of  the  problem.  He  is  writing  the  son- 
net, and  pauses  in  search  of  a  rhyme  ;  he 
is  thinking  of  the  snowdrop^  and  being 
familiar  with  their  language  from  long 
residence  among  country  people,  the  rustic 
name  for  snowdrops,  "fair  maids,"  is  at 
once  suggested  ;  he  has  already  —  in  the 
"Fairy  Queen"  —  used  the  word  "bela- 
moure" with  the  meaning  of  a  "fair 
maid;"  here  is  just  the  rhyme  he  wants, 
and  in  a  trice  he  has  forged  fetters  which 
have  held  the  commentators  of  three  cen- 
turies in  hopeless  durance.  And  should 
it  be  objected  that,  although  the  word  may 
have  been  come  at  in  the  way  indicated, 
there  is  yet  nothing  to  show  why  some 
other  flower  with  an  analogous  name  may 
not  have  been  meant,  then  the  objector 
might  fairly  be  asked  to  give  an  instance. 
Having  ransacked  the  "  Dictionary  of  En- 
glish Plant  Names  "  without  finding  any 
good  alternative,  we  do  not  think  much  of 
our  friend's  chance  of  success  in  his  quest. 
Lear  in  his  madness  is  presented  to  us 

Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds, 
With  hardocksy  hemlock,  nettle,  cuckoo-flow- 
ers, etc. 

So  the  third  and  fourth  folios,  and,  with 
the  slight  variant  hardokes,  their  two  pred- 
ecessors ;  the  quartos  give  hor-docks; 
Staunton,  Dyce,  and  other  editors  alter 
hardocks  to  burdocks.  Farmer  suggested 
harlocks,  quoting  a  verse  from  Drayton 
where  mention  is  made  of  this  floNyer, 
which  has,  however,  remained  unidentified 
to  the  present  day;  while  others,  more 
difficult  to  please,  prefer  charlock.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  strongly  of  Dr.  Prior's 
opinion,  that  the  reading  of  the  folios 
should  be  left  at  peace,  and  that  hardock 
is  merely  a  local  corruption  of  burdock ; 
indeed  in  eddick^  still  used  by  Cheshire 
folk,  we  have  what  is  plainly  a  half-way 
word. 

And  can  anything  but  the  burdock  be 
meant  by  the  hediocke  of  Lyly's  curious 
play  "A  Woman  in  the  Moon"?  He 
makes  Pandora,  after  befooling  all  her  ad- 
mirers, say  to  one  of  them  who  has  shown 
even  more  folly,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
the  rest : — 

Thy  head  is  full  of  hediockes^  Iphicles, 
I  pray  you  shake  them  off. 

Fairholt's  note  to  this  is  "Hediockes: 
i.e..,  Hedgehogs  "(!)  darkness  visible  here 
and  no  mistake.  A  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries  some  years  ago  proposed  to  read 
headache^  a  country  name  for  poppy  flow- 
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ers,  and  this  reading  one  might  perhaps 
say  something  in  favor  of  if  only  its  ap- 
plication could  be  discovered.  It  must 
frankly  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  the 
burdock  be  meant,  or  rather  the  adhesive 
fruits  or  burs  of  that  plant,  the  application 
of  the  word  is  difficult. 

What  we  are  in  search  of  is  some  such 
expression  as  to  "  have  the  head  full  of 
burs,"  meaning,  when  used  of  some  one, 
that  you  doubt  his  possession  of  a  claim 
to  rank  with  Solomon  and  other  ensam- 
ples  of  wisdom.  Is  there  such  a  phrase? 
If  so,  the  liability  of  a  heedless  person  to 
get  himself  covered  with  burs  while  mooch- 
ing along  the  wayside  would  naturally  give 
rise  to  it.  Then  there  is  the  other  word 
"bur,"  with  the  sense  of  a  whirling  — 
Keats's  "  bur  of  smothering  fancies  "  at 
once  comes  to  mind  —  and  if  there  really 
be  such  an  expression  as  the  one  we  allude 
to  the  reference  may  originally  have  been 
to  this  other  word,  and  afterwards,  by  a 
confusion  of  terms,  the  bur  of  the  bur- 
dock would  usurp  the  place  of  its  hom- 
onym. And  if  this  be  not  the  explanation 
of  Lyly's  phrase  —  and  the  similarity  of 
"eddick"  to  "hediocke"  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  —  one  cannot  refrain  from 
doubting  whether  this  ancient  crux  will 
ever  be  unriddled. 

Considering  now  the  series  of  terms, 
hardock,  eddick  (and  perhaps  hediocke 
too),  hordock,  burdock,  we  are  met  by  the 
fact  of  the  main  difference  between  them 
being  that  the  changes  are  rung  upon  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  each ;  hence 
the  difficulty  felt  by  some  in  admitting 
the  identity  of  the  hardock  and  burdock 
will  perhaps  vanish. 

We  do  not  much  like  Tennyson's  de- 
scription of  the  laburnum  as  "dropping 
wells  oifire  ;''''  this  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing^untrue  to  nature,  and  as  such  unworthy 
of  so  accurate  an  observer.  Popular  no- 
menclature, usually  fairly  correct  in  re- 
spect of  easily  noticed  facts,  may  be  taken 
to  illustrate  our  objection.  The  laburnum 
is  called  by  rustics ^^/^^«-chain  —  just  as 
the  acacia-tree  is  the  j/Zz/^r-chain  —  also 
golden-^TO'ps  and  golden-shoy^tr.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  passage  from  the  "  May 
Queen,"  — 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in 
swamps  and  hollows  grey, 

the  intense  vividness  of  the  deep  yellow 
flowers  as  seen  embossed  upon  their  back- 
ground of  dark  green  leaf  is  happily  hit 
off;  and  the  popular  names  fire  o'  gold, 
and  the  Scottish  w'lWfire  (wild  fire)  show 
that  our  peasantry  have  "found  and  made 
a  note  of"  this  peculiarity. 


Spenser's  astrophel  (or  astrofell)  we 
agree  with  Nares  and  others,  including 
the  authors  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  English 
Plant  Names,"  in  thinking  to  be  the  star- 
wort  (Aster  Tripolium\  the  only  English 
representative  of  the  familiar  true  asters 
of  our  gardens.  A  passage  in  a  poem 
eulogistic  of  Sidney,  by  a  contemporary 
of  Spenser,  wherein  the  astrophel  is  men- 
tioned, is  supposed  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Dictionary  "  to  point  to  the  speedwell, 
one  of  the  many  "  star  "  flowers.  This  is, 
however,  an  obvious  mistake,  for  the 
writer  describes  it  as  a 

floure  that  is  both  red  and  blew ; 
It  first  grows  red  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade» 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares, 
As  fairly  form'd  as  any  star  in  skyes : 

That  hearbe  of  some  starlight  is  called  by 
name  — 

which  is  incorrect  in  every  particular  if 
the  speedwell  be  meant,  but  would  apply 
very  fairly  to  the  starwort.  But  we  ought 
not  to  despair  of  finding  the  word  "star- 
light "  still  in  use  to  denote  a  flower,  and 
thus  of  settling  this  vexed  question,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  is  all  moonshine. 

The  musk  rose  of  the  poets  can  hardly 
be  the  Rosa  moschata.  Keats  was  very 
fond  of  this  flower,  calling  it  "  the  sweet- 
est flower  wild  naiure  yields,"  and  in  one 
of  the  sonnets  he  says  it  far  exceeds  the 
garden  rose.  We  meet  with  it  again  in 
the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  as  — 

The  coming  musk-rose  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murm'rous   haunt   of  flies  on  summer 
eves  — 

and  he  tells  us  how  Cynthia 

lay 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay. 

It  is  also  among  the  flowers  called  for  by 
Milton  "  to  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where 
Lycid  lies."     In  these  and  other  cases,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  dog-rose  is  meant. 
The  cassia  of  "  Comus," 

Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells, 

is  understood  to  be  the  lavender ;  the  pas- 
sages in  Virgil's  "  Georgics  "  and  "  Bucol- 
ics "  where  mention  is  made  of  this  word 
bear  out  the  identification,  which  is  one 
of  long  standing,  dating  from  before  old 
Gerarde's  time  in  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
Keats's  cassia  is,  without  doubt,  the  so- 
called  acacia-tree  {Robinia  Psendacacia)^ 
for  he  mentions 

the  drooping  flowers 
Of  whitest  cassia  fresh  from  summer  showers. 

The  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  acacia  "  in  the  same  way  as  "  anemone  " 
has   become   "an   emony  "  —  namely,  by 
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mistake  of  the  first  syllable  for  the  indefi- 
nite article.  The  cassia  alluded  to  by  the 
laureate  in  his  sonnet  "  Love  and  Death  " 

When  turning  round  a  cassia  full  in  view 
Death  .  .  . 

.  .  .  first  met  his  sight  — 

is  apparently  the  acacia-tree  too  ;  it  would 
scarcely  be  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  true 
cassia  known  to  the  botanist. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  long 
purples  woven  into  her  coronal  by  Ophelia 
are  certainly  the  trusses  of  Orchis  mas- 
cula.  There  was  always  some  little  doubt 
about  the  identification  until  the  term 
"dead-men's  fingers  "  was  discovered  as  a 
local  designation  of  this  flower.  Doubts 
have  also  been  expressed  whether  by  the 
^''  long  purples  of  the  dale  "  of  Tennyson's 
fine  "  Dirge  "  this  flower  be  intended  ;  but 
we  see  no  reason  why  Orchis  mascula 
might  not  be  found  upon  a  grassy  grave. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  the  Northampton- 
shire long  purples,  which,  as  Clare's  use 
of  the  word  shows,  is  the  purple  loose- 
strife—  a  stream-side  plant.  The  only 
alternative  we  can  suggest  is  the  musk 
mallow,  formerly  much  used  to  decorate 
graves  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  phrase  '•'-  long  purples  "  would  not  be 
felicitous  in  this  connection. 

Ought  we  to  say  "  tube-rose  "  or  ♦'  tuber- 
ose".? Some  lexicographers  allow  of  a 
choice,  but  we  hope  Dr.  Murray  will  be 
less  compliant.  The  plant  undoubtedly 
reached  this  country  vid  France,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  tuMreuse^  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  equivalent  being  tuberosa ; 
and  this  name  we  may  conclude  was  ac- 
quired from  the  tuberous  rootstock,  and 
not  from  any  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
rose  —  of  real  resemblance  there  is  none 
whatever.  It  may  be  worth  while  men- 
tioning here  the  controversy  in  the  press 
a  few  years  back  between  a  minor  poet, 
the  author  of  some  pretty  verses  about  the 
tuberose,  a  name  which  he  treated  as  a 
trisyllable,  and  a  critic  who  arraigned  him 
upon  the  serious  charge  of  perpetrating  a 
false  quantity.  The  critic,  to  clinch  the 
matter,  quoted  the  couplet  from  Shelley's 
"Sensitive  Plant"  — 

And  the  jessamine  faint  and  the  sweet  tuberose y 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows. 

But,  even  admitting  Shelley's  right  to  sit 
as  judge  of  appeal  in  such  a  cause,  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
poem  in  question  will  show  that  any  of 
the  four  feet  composing  the  verse  may  be 
a  trisyllable,  and  that  in  some  few  cases 
each  is  an  anapaest,  for  example  :  — 


And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven 

above, 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all 

love. 

The  critic's  quotation  is  thus  indecisive 
of  the  matter.  But  Shelley's  verdict  is 
given,  and  in  unmistakable  terms,  in  the 
"  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale  : "  — 

Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness  —  as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which 

lie 
Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they 

rose. 
In  fact,  the  history  of  this  word  simply 
typifies  the  popular  practice  of  using  the 
second  of  the  two  names  for  a  plant  — 
that  is,  the  name  of  the  species  —  without 
the  first  term,  denoting  the  ;o'^«2^j,*  for  in- 
stance, people  call  the  scarlet  Japanese 
quince  "japonica,"  dropping  the  first 
name  {Cydonia),  which  denotes  that  it  is 
a  quince,  and  not  one  of  the  many  score 
plants  with  an  equal  claim  to  the  title 
japonica;  in  like  fashion  Polianthes  tube- 
rosa becomes  "tuberose;"  and  the  state- 
ment admits  of  manifold  other  instances. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  Foe 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  alluding  —  in 
"Al-Aaraaf"  —  to  "the  gemmy  flower  of 
Trebizond  misnamed,"  for  the  footnote 
reference  to  the  intoxicating  qualities  of 
the  honey  made  therefrom  is  proof  conclu- 
sive to  the  botanist.  This  honey  has  been 
known  for  many  centuries;  all  —  and  who 
indeed  has  not?  —  who,  with  Xenophon 
for  their  guide,  have  taken  that  memora- 
ble journey  with  the  ten  thousand,  will 
remember  how,  when  nearing  Trebizond 
and  home,  the  soldiers  finding  many  bee- 
hives in  the  valley  proceeded  to  annex  the 
honey,  with  the  result  that  they  became 
intoxicated;  we  are  also  told  how  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  suffered,  the 
ground  about  the  camp  being  strewn  with 
bodies,  as  if  a  battle  had  been  fought 
there.  The  example,  we  suspect,  must 
have  been  contagious,  just  as  in  the  Indian 
legend  the  introduction  of  wine  is  as- 
cribed to  Jamshid's  wife,  who  thought  to 
poison  herself  with  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
but  the  magical  effects  induced  others  to 
attempt  suicide  in  the  same  way.  Aris- 
totle informs  us  that  the  honey  deprived 
those  of  their  senses  who  ate  of  it,  and 
cured  those  who  were  already  mad  —  a 
proof  this  of  a  lurking  belief  in  homoeop- 
athy on  the  part  of  the  Stagyrite.  Dios- 
corides  speaks  of  two  plants  as  yielding 
intoxicating  honey;  one,  from  which  a 
more  limpid  kind  was  obtained,  he  calls 
aegolethron ;  and  he  refers  to  the  .second 
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as  rhododendros  —  i.e.,  the  oleander.  But 
the  old  French  traveller  Tournefort  ac- 
quitted the  oleander  of  the  charge,  and 
showed  that  two  closely  related  plants  are 
responsible  for  the  mischief.  These  are 
a  rhododendron  {R.  ponticutn),  now  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens,  and  the  yel- 
low azalea  {A.  pontica\  the  species  which 
produces  those  delicate  trusses  so  com- 
mon in  flower  shops  during  springtime. 
Tournefort  called  both  these  plants  Cha- 
tncBrhododendros  —  i.e.,  false  oleander  — 
in  allusion  to  the  mistake  of  Dioscorides, 
a  mistake  which  obviously  led  Poe  to 
speak  of  his  flower  as  "misnamed." 

Who  knows  the  eglamor  ?  Readers  of 
Browning  will  remember  his  description 
of  the  flower  with  which,  we  are  told,  was 
linked  the  name  of  Sordello's  beaten  com- 
petitor;— 

A  plant  they  have  yielding  a  three-leaved  bell 
Which  whitens  at  the  heart  ere  noon,  and  ails 
Till  evening ;  evening  gives  it  to  her  gales 
To  clear  away  with  such  forgotten  things 
As  are  an  eyesore  to  the  morn :  this  brings 
Him  to  their  mind,  and  bears  his  very  name. 

To  all  requests  for  information  about  this 
plant  we  have  been  compelled  to  return  a 
tion  possumus ;  neither  has  it  yet  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  some  one  better 
posted  up  than  ourselves.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  among  the  several  thousand 
Italian  plant  names  in  the  Contessa  di 
San  Giorgio's  "  Catalogo  Polyglotto " 
there  is  none  at  all  like  "  eglamor,"  But 
when  one  recalls  how  they  did  not  bring 
the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  can  the 
charge  of  unjustified  scepticism  be  laid 
to  one's  door  if  the  suggestion  be  mooted 
that  the  flower  is  no  less  mythical  than  is 
the  gallop  of  Dirk  and  his  friends  ? 
.;  And  has  Milton  in  "  Comus  "  served 
us  in  the  same  way,  with  that  stumbling- 
block  of  the  commentators,  haemony  ?  By 
the  general  voice  the  question  is  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Thus  Professor  Mas- 
son  :  "  Milton  invents  this  name  for  the 
prickly,  darkish-leaved  plant  of  his  fancy ; " 
and  again,  "It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  reference  is  to  Haemonia,  as  the  old 
name  for  Thessaly,  an  especial  land  of 
magic  among  the  Greeks."  Looking  at 
the  description  with  a  botanist's  eye  one 
cannot  but  suspect  this  idea  to  be  correct. 
The  plant  is  so  common,  we  are  told, 
that  "the  dull  swain  treads  on  it  daily 
with  his  clouted  shoon ;  "  and  yet  it  does 
not  flower  in  this  climate  —  failure  which 
would  render  it  liable  to  rapid  extinction 
by  its  more  highly  favored  rivals.  Never- 
theless the  agrimony,  which  was  some 
years  ago  said  to  be  still  sold  in  Bristol 


market  under  the  name  of  haemony,  has 
been  suggested  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  ag- 
rimony flowers  freely  and  has  not  prickly 
leaves,  the  suggestion  may  be  summarily 
dismissed.  One  may  allude  in  passing 
to  the  Christian  symbolism  as  would  seem 
read  into  Milton's  lines  by  Coleridge  in 
one  of  the  "Lay  Sermons"  —  symbolism 
springing  from  and  buttressed  by  the  sup- 
posed derivation  of  the  word  haemony 
from  ai[ia  and  olvoq. 

Some  misconception  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted as  regards  Milton's  choice  of  flowers 
for  the  imaginary  obsequies  of  Lycidas. 
Professor  Masson  says  :  "  It  is  the  call 
upon  all  the  valleys  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  banks  of  all  the  secret  streamlets,  to 
yield  up  their  choicest  flowers,  and  those 
dearest  to  shepherds,  that  they  may  be 
strewn  over  the  dead  body;"  and  in  the 
notes  to  the  poem  he  speaks  of  the  flowers 
as  being  "of  selected  hues,"  Selected 
hues? — why,  the  whole  spectrum  is  rep- 
resented here  !  But  let  us  have  the  pas- 
sage with  all  its  lovely  music  :  — 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with 

jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose  and  the  well-attir'd  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive 

head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

No !  The  flowers  are  selected  not  for 
their  hues,  but  for  their  fragrance  —  a 
great  point  with  all  nations  that  make  fu- 
nereal use  of  flowers  —  and  not  only  for 
their  fragrance,  but  for  their  symbolism 
as  well.  Thus  the  primrose  and  the  crow- 
toe  {i.e.,  hyacinth)  have  long  been  associ- 
ated with  death  —  the  primrose  especially 
with  early  death  ;  and  in  the  East  the  jes- 
samine is  still  planted  upon  tombs.  As 
for  the  pink,  we  know  that  in  Wales, 
where  floral  decoration  of  the  grave  has 
never  passed  out  of  custom,  this  flower 
is  frequently  employed.  Moreover,  the 
pansy  and  the  violet,  as  symbolical  of  re- 
membrance and  faithfulness,  are  touch- 
ingly  in  place,  and,  with  its  meaning  of 
constancy  in  love,  the  woodbine  also; 
while  the  rose,  by  a  common  and  widely 
extended  practice  strewn  over  and  planted 
upon  graves,  may  be  looked  upon  as  pre- 
eminently the  flower  of  the  dead.  We 
know  not  of  any  funereal  symbolism  asso- 
ciated with  either  the  cowslip  or  the  daf- 
fodil.    Perhaps  the  cowslip,  on  account  of 
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its  similarity  to  the  primrose,  may  formerly 
have  done  duty  for  it  at  a  funeral ;  but  the 
more  obvious  application  is  to  be  found 
in  the  supposed  sadness  of  the  nodding 
flowers,  while  the  corona  of  the  daffodil 
suggests  a  receptacle  for  the  tears  shed 
in  memory  of  the  departed. 

Spencer  Moore. 


REBECCA 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
AND  HER  DAUGHTERS. 


What  were  known  as  the  "  Rebecca 
riots  "  took  place  in  South  Wales  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  form  a  curious  and 
exciting  chapter  in  the  history  of  that 
portion  of  the  principality. 

Far  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  the  people  there  had  been  go- 
ing on  in  a  quiet  way,  attracting  little 
notice  and  giving  no  trouble.  All  of  a 
sudden,  however,  they  developed  into 
moonlighters,  running  wild  between  sup- 
per and  breakfast  time,  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  demolishing  public 
property  in  a  wholesale  fashion. 

There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  comic 
about  their  proceedings,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  rest  of  Great  Britain 
was  much  what  would  be  produced  in 
ourselves  if  some  of  our  decorous  friends 
were,  without  any  preliminary  intimation, 
to  take  to  playing  the  part  of  clowns  and 
mountebanks.  The  rioters  at  first  were 
almost  frolicsome,  and  if  peaceful  districts 
were  turned  upside  down  it  was  done  with 
such  good-humor  that  outsiders  felt  more 
inclined  to  laugh  than  regard  it  seriously. 

Those  who  took  an  active  part  were  in- 
variably headed  by  a  man  dressed  in 
woman's  clothes,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Miss  Rebecca.  The  costume  might 
have  been  assumed  because  it  made  a 
good  disguise,  but  ill-natured  people  were 
not  wanting  who  held  it  to  be  a  concession 
to  the  popular  notion  that  there  is  a  woman 
at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief.  Many 
of  those  who  accompanied  Rebecca  were 
disguised  in  the  same  fashion,  so  that  they 
looked  like  a  family  party,  and  came,  nat- 
urally enough,  to  be  known  as  "  Rebecca 
and  her  daughters." 

The  first  cause  of  all  the  disturbance 
was  toll-gates.  These  were  objects  of 
Rebecca's  hatred,  and  to  pull  them  down 
and  smash  them  in  pieces  was  the  end  of 
her  midnight  expeditions.  She  got  her 
name,  indeed,  through  this  destructive 
occupation.  They  called  her  Rebecca  in 
allusion  to  Genesis  xxiv.  60  :    "  And  they 


blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her.  Thou 
art  our  sister,  .  .  .  and  let  thy  seed  pos- 
sess the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them." 

It  was  no  imaginary  grievance.  The 
tolls  then  levied  in  South  Wales  consti- 
tuted an  unfair  and  intolerable  burden. 
Every  town  and  almost  every  village  was 
approached  by  a  gate,  the  road  trusts  of 
South  Wales  being  eager  to  lay  hands  on 
money,  for  through  bad  management  they 
were,  without  exception,  deep  in  debt. 

The  people  lived  in  a  perfect  network 
of  toll-gates  and  bars,  and  going  even  a 
few  miles  meant  sometimes  a  heavy  ex- 
pense. Farmers  and  dealers  making  their 
way  to  fair  or  market,  not  unfrequently 
found  by  the  end  of  their  journey  that 
they  had  paid  away  in  tolls  more  than  the 
value  of  their  load.  One  man  trading  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  told 
that  he  had  four  turnpike  gates  to  pass 
through  within  six  miles. 

There  were  five  different  trusts  leading 
into  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  clerk  of  one  of  these,  that 
any  person  passing  through  the  town  in  a 
particular  direction  would  have  to  pay  at 
three  turnpike  gates  in  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  This  might  not  seem  objectionable 
to  a  man  driving  to  see  his  sweetheart, 
but  no  one  can  wonder  at  hard-working 
people  in  pursuit  of  business  finding  it  a 
hardship.  It  was  all  the  worse  because 
times  were  bad  and  the  greater  number  of 
those  using  the  roads  had  little  capital  to 
boast  of  except  their  own  industry. 

Who  first  suggested  making  war  on 
these  gates  is  unknown.  The  first  act  in 
the  campaign  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1839.  Four  gates  had  been  erected  in  a 
trust  called  the  Whitland  Trust,  on  the 
borders  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen,  and 
it  was  generally  held  that  the  erection  was 
illegal.  It  might  have  been  so,  but  the 
trustees  had  large  powers,  and  in  Carmar- 
thenshire at  least  they  would  have  been 
within  their  rights  had  they  established  a 
gate  and  demanded  toll  at  intervals  of  a 
hundred  yards  each  throughout  the  county. 

The  gates  had  not  been  up  a  week  when 
the  country  people  assembled  one  fine 
evening  about  six  o'clock  and  pulled  them 
down  "  amidst  all  sorts  of  noise  and  dis- 
turbance and  great  jollity."  The  fun  of 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  considerable, 
and  the  rioters  made  no  attempt  at  con- 
cealment. No  one  interfered  with  them, 
and  when  the  gates  were  demolished  they 
dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  trustees  resolved  to  re-erect  the 
gates,  but  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen  of    the   county   who  sympathized 
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with  the  people  qualified  as  trustees,  and 
by  their  votes  overturned  this  decision. 
Peace  was  now  secured  for  a  time,  but  the 
enemies  of  toll-gates  felt  they  had  scored 
a  victory,  and  laid  their  heads  together  to 
plan  destruction  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  plot  took  some  time  in  hatching, 
and  nothing  happened  till  the  early  part  of 
1843.  Rebecca  then  began  operations 
with  a  large  following,  well  mounted  and 
sometimes  armed. 

The  demolition  of  gates  began  in  Car- 
marthenshire, and  the  infection  quickly 
spread,  extending  first  to  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  and 
then  to  Radnorshire  and  Glamorganshire. 
The  only  one  of  the  south  Welsh  counties 
that  escaped  the  influence  of  Rebecca  was 
Brecknock. 

Gate  after  gate  disappeared  before  the 
axe  and  hatchet.  In  what  was  known  as 
the  Three  Commons  Trust  in  Carmarthen- 
shire there  were  twenty-one  gates  and  bars, 
and  all  were  made  an  end  of  but  two.  In 
many  other  trusts  the  damage  done  was 
on  the  same  scale  ;  some  had  not  even  a 
single  gate  left  standing.  When  the  out- 
break began  there  were  in  the  county  of 
Carmarthen  alone  between  a  hundred  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  gates.  Of  these  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  were  soon  swept 
away. 

The  method  adopted  was  a  rough-and- 
ready  one,  and  as  cheerful  as  Rebecca  and 
her  lively  family  could  make  it.  The  toll- 
collector  and  his  famil}',  all  snug  in  bed, 
are  wakened  about  midnight  by  a  clat- 
tering of  horses'  hoofs  outside.  Then 
half-a-dozen  horns  blow  a  blast,  and  a 
thundering  knock  comes  to  the  door. 

The  collector,  knowing  too  well  that  it 
announces  the  end  of  his  occupation,  looks 
out,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  sees  a 
considerable  troop  of  horsemen.  There 
are  a  few  men  on  foot,  but  the  greater 
number  are  mounted.  One  dressed  as  a 
woman  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  —  that 
is  Rebecca.  About  her  is  a  bodyguard, 
with  shirts  over  their  clothes  and  faces 
blackened,  and  wearing  bonnets  or  the  tall 
hats  of  their  Welsh  wives. 

The  door  being  opened,  they  assure  the 
inmates  that  they  mean  no  personal  harm, 
Rebecca  making  war  not  against  people, 
but  against  toll-bars.  "  Get  out  your  fur- 
niture," says  that  mysterious  commander, 
"  and  then  be  o£E  with  you  ! " 

They  set  to  work  to  remove  the  furni- 
ture, Rebecca's  troop  meanwhile  devoting 
attention  to  the  gates.  The  strong  oak 
posts  are  sawn  off  close  to  the  ground, 
and  then  with  hatchets  and  handbills  the 
gates  themselves  are  broken  in  fragments. 


Tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  bedding  are 
soon  piled  up  by  the  wayside,  after  which 
the  word  of  command  is  given,  and  will- 
ing hands  begin  the  destruction  of  the 
house,  and  never  leave  off  till  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  dusty  heap  of  bricks,  laths, 
and  plaster. 

Their  work  ended,  they  make  the  gate- 
keeper kneel  down  and  swear  never  again 
to  earn  a  living  by  collecting  tolls  on  the 
queen's  highway.  They  mount  their 
horses,  there  is  a  triumphal  performance 
on  the  horns  and  off  they  gallop,  leaving 
the  dibris  of  the  toll-gates  and  toll-house 
littering  the  road,  and  the  collector,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  watching  over  their 
"bits  o'  sticks"  and  wondering  whether 
the  whole  affair  is  not  a  dream. 

Who  the  destroyers  of  gates  were  and 
whence  they  came  no  one  knew,  and 
whither  they  went  when  their  work  was 
done  no  one  knew  either.  They  left  no 
trace  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 
spirits  of  the  air  and  their  leader  the  queen 
of  ghosts  and  shadows.  The  country  day 
by  day,  after  their  midnight  pranks,  was 
as  quiet  as  one  could  wish  it  to  be.  It  was 
evident  that  they  were  well  organized  and 
disciplined,  and  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  their  own  counsel. 

Many  guesses  were  hazarded  on  the 
subject  of  Rebecca.  Some  said  she  was 
a  "disappointed  provincial  barrister"  — 
an  improbable  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Others  would  have  it  that  she  was  a  polit- 
ical agitator,  bent  on  making  the  abolition 
of  tolls  the  seventh  point  in  the  Chartist 
programme,  and  "  dark  hints  were  dropped 
and  mysterious  stories  told  of  strangers 
seen  here  and  there,  and  men  in  gigs,  of 
suspicious  appearance  and  without  osten- 
sible business,  who  were,  beyond  all 
doubt,  connected  with  the  movement." 

"  But,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"the  supposed  sole  chief  and  director  of 
the  campaign  must  have  been  gifted  with 
ubiquity,  for  Rebecca  was  in  three  or  four 
counties  at  the  same  moment, — 

Methinks  there  be  two  Richmonds  in  the  field  I 

With  one  hand  she  smote  an  obnoxious 
toll-gate  in  Radnorshire,  and  with  the  other 
she  cleared  a  free  passage  for  the  traveller 
to  the  wild  coast  of  Pembroke." 

The  probability  is  that  each  district  had 
its  own  Rebecca,  who  planned  the  various 
enterprises,  and  was  recognized  as  chief 
by  the  rest  of  the  band.  Whether  the 
districts  worked  independently,  or  had  a 
common  centre  of  action,  is  uncertain. 

The  forces  of  Rebecca  for  a  while  had 
pretty  much  their  own  way;  indeed,  the 
contest  with  the   authorities  was  a  very 
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unequal  one.  Of  all  the  counties  affected, 
only  Glamorganshire  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed any  paid  constabulary,  or  any  force 
that  could  be  of  service. 

When  a  gate  had  been  pulled  down  it 
was  labor  thrown  away  to  re-erect  it,  for 
Rebecca  was  sure  to  pay  another  visit  and 
level  it  to  the  ground  again.  One  gate 
was  destroyed  five  times  in  succession. 

Finding  that  restoring  gates,  rebuilding 
houses,  and  offering  large  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  rioters  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  satisfactory  result,  the  trustees 
lost  heart.  Roads  were  left  free  of  toll, 
and  people  went  to  and  fro  without  having 
any  longer  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  every  two  or  three  miles. 

This  was  a  popular  triumph,  and  brought 
to  a  close  the  first  act  in  the  comedy  of 
Rebecca. 

The  appetite  for  agitation  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on.  One  subject  for  discontent 
suggested  another,  and  so  on,  till  many  of 
the  imaginative  natives  of  South  Wales 
began  to  consider  themselves  the  most  ill- 
used  people  under  the  sun. 

The  cry  of  down  with  toll-bars  had 
added  to  it  down  with  a  dozen  other  griev- 
ances. For  the  discussion  of  these,  meet- 
ings were  held  on  hillsides,  by  mountain 
streams,  and  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places.  They  were  attended  chiefly  by 
small  farmers,  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
class  but  almost  entirely  without  educa- 
tion, and  incapable  of  estimating  at  their 
true  value  any  assertions  that  might  be 
made  to  them. 

Amongst  the  subjects  of  complaint  were 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  recov- 
ering small  debts,  and  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Then  Englishmen  in  office  in 
South  Wales  were  objected  to,  so  were 
high  rents,  so  were  increased  county  rates, 
so  were  fees  paid  to  magistrates'  clerks  in 
the  administration  of  justice  —  in  short, 
Rebecca  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 
everything  inconvenient  and  unpopular. 

Their  growing  confidence  and  excellent 
spirits  now  induced  Rebecca  and  her 
daughters  to  vary  their  midnight  exploits 
by  showing  what  they  could  do  by  the 
light  of  day.  A  demonstration  was  planned 
for  the  loth  of  June,  and  the  scene  of  it 
was  to  be  the  ancient  town  of  Carmarthen. 

About  noon  on  that  day  a  large  body  of 
rioters  was  seen  approaching  Water  Street 
gate  from  the  country  beyond.  Fear  mul- 
tiplied their  numbers,  and  the  news  ran 
like  wildfire  through  Carmarthen  that 
there  were  thousands  of  them.    A  band  of 


music  came  first,  thundering  forth  the 
warlike  strains  of  "The  Men  of  Harlech." 
Next  came  Rebecca's  regiment  of  infan- 
try, an  irregular  host,  in  which  some  bore 
inflammatory  placards,  and  others  cudgels, 
saws,  axes,  and  hatchets,  whilst  a  few  car- 
ried brooms  to  let  people  know  how  they 
intended  to  sweep  away  every  sort  of 
grievance.  After  these  rode  Miss  Re- 
becca, and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
about  three  hundred  farmers  on  horse- 
back. 

At  Water  Street  Gate  they  met  with 
no  obstacle ;  the  gate,  in  fact,  had  been 
cleared  out  of  the  way  by  them  some  time 
before.  They  swarmed  up  the  narrow, 
steep  streets,  gathering  in  numbers  as 
they  went.  All  the  loafers  joined  them,  so 
did  all  the  mischievous  and  all  the  discon- 
tented of  the  town.  Scores  of  women,  too, 
fell  into  the  ranks. 

When  they  reached  the  Guildhall  the 
magistrates  were  there  consulting  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  public 
safety.  The  mob  hooted  at  them  and  then 
turned  away  to  execute  the  main  business 
that  had  brought  them  together.  That 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Union  Work- 
house, 

They  found  the  lodge-gate  and  porter's 
door  of  the  unpopular  edifice  securely  fas- 
tened, and  there  was  a  high  wall  running 
right  round  the  building.  A  few  of  the 
more  nimble  climbed  the  wall,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  keys,  and  let  in  the  rest.  As 
they  did  so  the  clangor  of  the  alarm  bell, 
tugged  at  by  the  governor  of  the  work- 
house, was  added  to  the  martial  music  of 
their  own  band.  The  horsemen  rode  into 
the  yard,  whilst  the  rioters  on  foot  entered 
the  building  and  began  pulling  down  doors 
and  partitions  and  throwing  beds  out  of 
the  windows. 

But  they  were  not  going  to  get  it  all 
their  own  way  for  long.  Information  of 
the  intended  rising  had  been  obtained  by 
the  authorities  some  days  before,  and  in 
consequence  a  troop  of  the  4th  Light  Dra- 
goons had  been  ordered  to  march  to  Car- 
marthen from  Cardiff. 

The  morning  of  the  tenth  saw  them  on 
the  road.  Just  after  passing  through 
Neath,  thirty-six  miles  from  their  destina- 
tion, an  express  met  them  with  an  entreaty 
to  make  haste,  for  the  demonstration  had 
been  fixed  for  that  very  day.  They  pushed 
on,  riding  the  last  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Two  horses  fell  dead  from 
fatigue  just  as  they  entered  Carmarthen. 

The  rioters  were  warming  to  their  work 
when  the  dragoons  arrived.  With  the 
dragoons  came  a  magistrate,  who  pulled 
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out  the  Riot  Act,  and  charged  all  present 
"  immediately  to  disperse  tliemselves  and 
peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations 
or  to  their  lawful  business." 

Rebecca's  children  made  answer  by  a 
rush  on  the  soldiers.  But  they  got  the 
worst  of  it.  The  dragoons  charged,  using 
the  flat  of  their  swords,  and  the  rioters 
soon  took  to  their  heels,  many  who  were 
in  the  courtyard  finding  it  wise  to  escape 
over  the  wall.  About  a  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  amongst  the  spoils 
were  several  horses  abandoned  by  their 
riders.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  after- 
wards tried  and  convicted. 

Ill-disposed  and  designing  people  now 
got  the  upper  hand  in  the  councils  of  Re- 
becca, and  the  movement,  as  every  lawless 
movement  is  sure  to  do,  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Under  pretence  of  exposing  pub- 
lic wrongs,  those  who  had  any  private 
grievances  contrived  to  gratify  their  spite. 
Every  man  who  had  fallen  out  with  his 
neighbor  and  wished  to  do  him  an  ill  turn 
had  now  an  opportunity. 

Letters  signed  "  Rebecca,"  or  "Becca," 
or  "Rebecca  and  her  Daughters,"  began 
flying  about,  conveying  hints  of  vengeance 
to  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  writers.  They  were  directed 
to  tithe-owners,  turnpike  commissioners, 
toll  collectors,  magistrates,  landlords,  and 
all  who  for  any  reason  had  incurred  pop- 
ular displeasure. 

The  vice-lieutenant  of  Carmarthenshire, 
for  example,  was  informed  that  a  grave 
had  been  dug  for  him  in  the  park  of  his 
father.  Lord  Dynevor,  and  that  he  would 
be  laid  in  it  before  a  day  named.  To  the 
vicar  of  two  small  rural  parishes  on  the 
coast  of  Cardiganshire,  Rebecca  sent  word 
that  if  he  did  not  make  restitution  of  a 
sum  he  had  unjustly  received  he  would 
soon  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 

"  Unless  you  give  back  the  money,"  she 
wrote,  "  I,  with  five  hundred  or  six  hun- 
dred of  my  daughters,  will  come  and  visit 
you  and  destroy  your  property  five  times 
to  the  value  of  it,  and  make  you  a  scorn 
and  reproach  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood." 

This  clergyman  states  that  his  existence 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  letters  he 
received,  and  that  it  had  nearly  killed  his 
wife.  "We  never,"  he  says,  "go  to  bed 
without  having  a  wardrobe  moved  to  the 
window  as  a  protection  against  firearms." 

Besides  firing  shots  in  at  windows,  the 
discontented  followers  of  Rebecca  em- 
barked in  incendiarism  and  set  many  a 
haystack  in  a  blaze.     One  farmer  in  Car- 


marthenshire had  five  fires  in  one  week,  in 
addition  to  having  a  horse  shot  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  broken  and  thrown  into 
a  pit. 

They  took  to  dictating  to  landlords  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  to  let  ground  to 
tenants,  and  to  tenants  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  to  rent  ground  from  landlords. 
The  leaders,  too,  began  to  levy  blackmail 
on  farmers  who  took  part  in  the  riots.  A 
note  would  come:  "You  must  send  such 
and  such  a  contribution  to  Rebecca  on 
such  a  night,"  and  the  farmer  who  declined 
knew  what  to  expect. 

The  humor  of  Rebecca  was  at  an  end. 
From  being  a  humorist  she  had  become  a 
tyrant.  Even  the  destruction  of  toll-gates 
lost  its  grotesque  side  and  grew  to  be  little 
else  than  a  matter  of  ruffianism.  Previ- 
ously, the  gate-keepers  had  been  very  leni- 
ently dealt  with,  no  attempt,  except  in  rare 
instances,  being  made  either  to  injure 
them  or  to  destroy  or  plunder  their  prop- 
erty. Now,  however,  they  had  a  bad  time 
of  it,  for  when  a  gate  was  demolished  a 
beating  for  the  man  who  had  kept  it  came 
to  be  the  customary  termination  of  the 
proceedings. 

An  encounter  marked  by  some  ugly 
features  took  place  at  a  gate  on  the  borders 
of  Glamorganshire  and  Carmarthenshire, 
Something  was  suspected,  and  eight  po- 
licemen had  been  told  off  to  hide  in  a 
neighboring  field. 

About  midnight  the  forces  of  Rebecca, 
including  a  hundred  horsemen,  made  an 
attack  on  the  gate.  It  was  soon  in  pieces, 
but  before  the  work  of  destruction  was 
finished  the  eight  constables  jumped  over 
the  hedge  and  rushed  forward,  hoping  to 
secure  the  ringleaders. 

The  rioters  at  once  discharged  a  volley. 
The  police  in  turn  drew  their  pistols  and 
fired,  wounding  several  and  killing  the 
horse  of  the  captain  of  the  gang. 

A  tough  fight  followed,  ending  in  Re- 
becca's men  running  off.  Six  prisoners 
were  left  in  the  clutches  of  the  police,  two 
of  them  severely  wounded.  One  of  these 
prisoners  was  a  young  farmer,  who  on 
being  tried  was  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life. 

A  still  more  unfortunate  incident  hap- 
pened at  a  gate  between  Llanelly,  in  Car- 
marthenshire, and  Pontardulais.  It  was 
kept  by  an  old  woman  —  she  was  over 
seventy  years  of  age.  Numerous  letters 
had  been  received  by  her  to  the  effect  that 
if  she  did  not  leave  the  gate  her  house 
would  be  burned  over  her  head  ;  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  them,  and  stuck  to  her 
post. 
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About  three  o'clock  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  awoke  lo  find  that  the  threat  was 
being  put  in  execution  —  the  thatch  of  her 
dwelling  was  in  a  blaze.  She  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  ran  to  a  cottage  close  by,  call- 
ing on  the  inmates  for  help  to  put  out  the 
fire.  They,  however,  would  do  nothing 
—  for  fear,  they  said,  of  Rebecca's  ven- 
geance. 

The  old  woman  hastened  home  to  save 
what  little  she  could  of  her  humble  furni- 
ture, but  had  hardly  reached  the  door 
when  a  shot  struck  her,  fired  apparently 
by  one  of  the  band  who  had  set  a  light 
to  the  thatch.  She  died  within  a  few 
minutes. 

It  was  asserted  afterwards  —  but  the 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  —  that  the  fatal 
shot  was  "the  random  act  of  a  lad  who 
accompanied  the  party,  and  was  fired  with- 
out any  previous  or  deliberate  intention  to 
take  her  life."  What  is  certain  is,  that 
this  was  the  first  life  sacrificed  in  Re- 
becca's raids. 

Quiet  people  began  to  feel  uncomforta- 
ble, for  there  was  no  saying  what  might 
happen  next.  Government  was  appealed 
to  and  urged  to  do  something  by  way  of 
restoring  order.  As  a  first  step  in  that 
direction  troops  were  sent  down  to  South 
Wales,  and  the  command  of  the  disturbed 
districts  was  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience. 

Soldiers  were  now  quartered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  every  remaining  toll- 
gate  ;  they  gave  protection  to  those  who 
had  excited  popular  ill-will,  and  kept  an 
eye  on  all  suspected  persons.  Select  com- 
panies of  London  police  also  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  were  dotted  about  in  vil- 
lages and  hamlets. 

This  brought  to  a  close  some  of  the 
more  objectionable  doings  of  Rebecca, 
but  did  not  end'her  crusade  against  toll- 
bars.  She  and  her  daughters  knew  the 
country  a  great  deal  better  than  those  who 
had  been  sent  to  circumvent  them,  and 
under  cover  of  night  could  swoop  down  on 
a  gate  and  demolish  both  it  and  the  col- 
lector's dwelling,  without  a  single  soldier 
or  policeman  in  the  vicinity  being  aware 
of  their  groinsfs  on. 

The  military  and  police  were  not  even 
wise  after  the  event,  for  the  sympathies 
of  the  country  people,  not  to  speak  of  their 
interests,  being  with  Rebecca,  one  and  all 
when  questioned  assumed  an  impenetra- 
ble air  of  ignorance  and  reserve.  The  in- 
comers too  were  sadly  hampered  in  their 
inquiries  by  not  knowing  a  word  of  Welsh. 
Occasionally,  Rebecca,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
would  circulate  false  reports,  and  troopers 


would  be  sent  in  hot  haste  over  hill  and 
dale  to  protect  gates  that  were  in  no  dan- 
ger, finding  on  their  return  that  the  real 
point  of  attack  had  been  at  the  other  end 
of  the  district. 

The  restoration  of  order  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  appointment  of  a  govern- 
ment commission  of  inquiry,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the 
various  grievances  of  the  natives  of  South 
Wales. 

This  commission  began  its  sittings  in 
Carmarthen  on  the  25th  of  October,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
issued  a  report,  which,  by  its  temperate 
statement  of  the  hardship  of  the  toll-gate, 
secured  the  passing  of  an  act  known  as  the 
South  Wales  Turnpike  Act,  its  chief  pro- 
vision being  that  no  gate  should  be  erected 
within  seven  miles  of  another  unless  they 
freed  each  other.  This  satisfied  most 
people.  Rebecca  and  her  daughters  re- 
tired into  private  life,  and  the  lively  chap- 
ter they  had  contributed  to  the  history  of 
the  principality  came  to  a  close. 

James  Mason. 


From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
PERSIA  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SHAH. 

BY  A  PERSIAN   MINISTER. 

Persia  is  the  home  of  probably  the 
most  ancient  culture  which  the  world  pos- 
sesses. Its  language  is  synonymous  with 
refinement  throughout  all  Muhammadan 
countries,  whether  Sunni  or  Shiah.  Its 
manufactures  are  still  the  admiration  of 
connoisseurs ;  but  it  is  the  special  merit 
of  the  present  shah  to  have  comdined  Kuro- 
pean  modern  requirements  and  civiliza- 
tion with  the  existing  ancient  basis,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  do^/i.  With  the 
permission  of  your  readers,  I  will  refer  to 
those  instances  of  recent  reform  or  of  his 
Majesty's  foresightedness,  that  may  be 
more  or  less  unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, after  first  quoting  a  reference  to  lit- 
erary Persian  from  Dr.  Leitner's  "  History 
of  Indigenous  Oriental  Education:"  — 

"The  ease  and  elegance  of  Persian  con- 
quered most  of  the  courts  and  offices  of 
Asia,  just  as  French  was  long  the  univer- 
sal language  of  diplomatists  and  gentlemen 
in  Europe.  Its  directness  and  absence  of 
synthesis  also,  like  French,  encouraged 
the  spread  of  popular  scepticism  in  letters, 
morality,  religion,  and  politics;  and  Per- 
sian was  the  graceful  garb  in  which  the 
gay  and  the  grave  clothed  falsehood  or 
truth  with  impunity  from  a  flippant  world 
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It  made  a  man  a  gentleman,  with  a  de- 
lightful soupqon  of  being  also  a  scholar, 
than  which  nothing  was,  as  a  rule,  more 
undeserved.  For  Persian,  like  English, 
one  of  the  most  analytical  of  languages, 
soon  competed  in  public  estimation  with 
the  true  scholarship  of  Arabic,  from  which 
it  pirated  with  a  charming  candor  that  in- 
vited forgiveness.  It  then  became  the 
link  between  the  man  of  letters  and 'the 
man  of  the  world,'  till  at  last,  whoever 
wished  to  write  for  a  larger  public,  wrote 
in  Persian.  The  graver  studies  were  left 
to  Arabic;  but  it  was  agreed  that  no  one 
could  become  a  good  Persian  scholar 
without  knowing,  at  any  rate,  the  elements 
of  the  classical  language  of  Muhammadan- 
ism.  An  Urdu  poet,  who  knows  Persian, 
still  prefers  the  latter  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
tho.ughts,  partly  because  it  is  easier,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  also  because  he  can  com- 
mand an  admiring  public,  each  member  of 
which  likes  to  be  suspected  of  at  least, 
understanding  Persian." 

Whilst,  however,  the  language  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  East  can  never  die,  the 
country  of  its  culture  was  about  to  perish. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
modern  Persia  are  well  aware  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  the 
reigning  shah,  the  kingdom  had  fallen  by 
degrees  into  a  deplorable  condition,  and 
the  authorities  had  lost  much  of  their  in- 
fluence ;  but  since  the  accession  of  Nasr- 
ud-din  Shah,  the  sun  of  Persia  has  again 
been  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  rays  of 
European  reform  are  casting  their  light 
across  our  ancient  civilization. 

To  refer  only  to  material  improvements 
at  present.  Before  the  advent  of  his 
Majesty,  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia, 
was  a  neglected  town  of  barely  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  To  his  benefi- 
cence is  due  the  increasing  grandeur  of 
the  city,  which  can  vie  with  some  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  as  regards  extent, 
organization,  and  a  population  already 
amounting  to  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. Its  public  walks  are  second  only 
to  the  Champs  Elysdes.  Trees  of  luxuri- 
ant foliage  and  courses  of  limpid  water 
line  the  roads ;  the  boulevards  are  well 
paved  and,  with  the  streets,  are  clean  and 
bright.  Handsome  public  edifices  and 
fine  private  houses  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing erected,  whilst  excellent  carriage  roads 
lead  to  the  country  residences  and  villas 
that  are  multiplying  in  every  direction  in 
the  richly  planted  neighborhood.  So  com- 
plete is  the  change  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  Teheran,  that  visitors  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  would  be  amazed  at  the 


remarkable  improvements  that  have  been 
effected. 

During  the  late  reign,  the  military 
forces  of  Persia  amounted  to  scarcely  fifty 
thousand  men.  To-day,  the  effective  army, 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  is  of  an  en- 
tirely distinct  character  from  its  former 
type.  The  discipline,  military  exercises, 
and  military  law,  are  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  in  Europe  ;  and  as  efficient 
horsemen,  the  Cossacks  of  Persia  may  be 
said  to  equal  any  cavalry  in  the  world. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  perfection 
arrived  at  in  Europe  in  civil  and  military 
control,  is  the  outcome  of  many  centuries 
of  hard-won  experience,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded how  apparently  impossible  was  the 
task  for  Persia  to  attain  to  a  similar  stand- 
ard in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Yet  she 
should  certainly  be  congratulated  upon 
having  made,  during  that  comparatively 
short  period,  extraordinary  strides  in  the 
direction  of  advancement  and  of  material 
prosperity. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  when  Nasr-ud-din  Shah 
ascended  the  throne,  such  words  as  "bank, 
telegraph,  gas,  post-office,  railway,  tram- 
way," etc.,  were  unknown  in  Persia  ;  there 
was  no  such  special  office  as  "  the  ministry 
for  foreign  affairs;"  newspapers  had  no 
existence;  and  the  words  "concession" 
and  "  company,"  etc.,  had  no  signification. 
They  exist  now.  Persia  further  continues 
to  keep  up  her  ancient  reputation  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  which  is  now  being 
exten  -.ively  developed  on  modern  lines. 

The  reigning  shah  has  been  the  first 
sovereign  to  form  a  regular  ministry  on  the 
European  plan,  and  to  nominate  ambas- 
sadors to  foreign  courts.  His  Majesty  is 
indeed  deserving  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  ameliora- 
tions in  the  various  departments  of  the 
State,  whether  civil  or  military,  are  due  to 
his  own  initiative  and  persevering  efforts. 

His  Majesty's  first  care,  on  assuming 
supreme  power,  was  to  encourage  inter- 
course between  his  people  and  Europeans 
of  all  nations.  He  toiled  hard  to  intro- 
duce into  Persia  that  Western  civilization 
which  has  been  attained  in  Europe  only 
after  the  wars,  trials,  and  bloodshed  of 
centuries.  He  commenced  by  sending  to 
Paris,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  forty 
youths  of  noble  birth,  and  he  then  de- 
spatched his  representatives,  ministers 
and  consuls,  to  the  different  States  of  Eu- 
rope, receiving  with  great  cordiality  and 
distinction  the  foreign  representatives  ac- 
credited to  his  court.  The  way  being  thus 
opened  for  negotiating  treaties  of  com- 
merce, trade  soon  became  stimulated,  and 
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with  such  success,  that  in  due  course  a 
representative  from  the  United  States  of 
America  made  his  appearance  at  Teheran. 

Sensible  of  the  needs  of  Persia  and  of 
the  inefficiency  of  his  government,  as  re- 
garded the  requirements  of  the  age,  the 
shah  determined  upon  throwing  open  the 
country  and  imbuing  it  with  fresh  life  and 
vigor,  by  affording  every  facility  to  the 
great  ones  of  the  land  for  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  what  was  passing 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  thus  enabling 
them  to  recognize  their  own  shortcomings. 
For  this  reason  he  undertook  three  jour- 
neys to  Europe,  at  much  personal  incon- 
venience and  expense,  taking  with  him 
upon  each  occasion  several  of  the  high 
officers  of  State  —  a  sound  policy,  produc- 
tive of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  administration. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  last 
"  Statesman's  Year-book  "  further  illus- 
trates the  progress  that  has  been  made  :  — 

Formerly  the  executive  Government  was 
carried  on,  under  the  Shah,  by  the  Grand 
Wazir  and  the  Lord  Treasurer;  now  there 
are  eleven  Ministers  presiding  over  their  re- 
spective Departments.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools  or  colleges,  called  Medresehs, 
supported  by  public  funds,  in  which  religion, 
and  Persian  and  Arabic  Literature,  as  also 
science  from  an  indigenous  standpoint,  are 
taught ;  European  languages  and  modern  sci- 
ence being  taught  in  the  Polytechnic  opened 
in  Teheran  forty  years  ago.  Before  the  reign 
of  the  present  Shah,  the  total  income  of 
the  Persian  Government,  in  cash  and  kind, 
amounted  to  34  million  krans  (a  kran  was 
then  worth  nearly  thirteen  pence) ;  including 
even  the  fall  of  silver  to  70^.,  the  revenues  of 
Persia  are  now  much  higher,  being  about  58 
million  krans.  There  is  a  navy  of  two  war- 
steamers,  in  addition  to  an  army  of  108,000. 
The  exports  of  Persia  to  the  United  Kingdom 
have  risen  from  ;[^78,50i  to  }Ci6g,7^i  in  1889. 
The  Shah  granted  in  1889  a  concession  to 
Baron  Julius  de  Reuter  for  an  *'  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia,"  with  its  head  office  at  Tehe- 
ran and  branches  in  the  chief  cities.  Its 
mining  rights  are  now  ceded  to  the  Persian 
Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation  in  April, 
1890.  A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah 
Abdulazim  (six  miles)  was  opened  in  July, 
1888,  by  a  Belgian  Company.  Another  from 
Mahmudabad  on  the  Caspian  to  Barfurdsh 
and  Amol  (twenty  miles),  is  under  construc- 
tion by  a  Persian  merchant.  The  Persian 
telegraphs  have  3,824  miles  of  line  and  82 
stations.  An  Austrian  in  Persian  employ 
opened  the  first  regular  postal  service  in  1877, 
which  conveys  mails  regularly  to  and  from 
the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  ser- 
vice twice  a  week  to  Europe  vtd  Resht,  and 
Tiflis  ** 2/7*4  Russia,"  and  a  weekly  service  to 
India  vtd  Bushire. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE    HUNDRED  SPANS. 

What  will  Van  Home  say  ?    Well,  he'll  fret 
Just  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  yet 
He  has  a  heart  like  a  church ;  men  smile 
When  an  oath  goes  rattling  down  that  aisle. 
One  hand  holds  to  the  C.  P.  R. 
Tight  as  the  brake  on  a  Pullman  car ; 
The  other  one  then  goes  feeling  out 
Where  all  that  is  manly  stands  about. 
'•  No  dismissals  this  time,"  he'll  say, 
"  It  is  April  Jury's  wedding  day." 

A  train  three  hours  behind  her  time 
Stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  crime ; 
A  railway  train  that  never  comes  in 
Is  worse,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  sin ; 
And  when  it  lies  in  a  rocky  cleft, 
With  not  one  soul  that  it  carried,  left, 
With  not  one  living  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  a  broken  bridge  or  a  misplaced  rail. 
It  has  a  look  to  the  world,  I  swear, 
Not  like  that  sound  one  standing  there. 

Once  I  saw  in  the  Ottertail  Hills, 
On  a  spot  where  a  mountain  torrent  spills 
A  hundred  streams  in  a  dark  abyss 
Walled  by  an  adamant  precipice, 
A  thousand  cattle  go  over  and  down 
With  a  mad,  wild  rush,  and  a  fiery  moan: 
Lost  in  the  rage  of  a  hot  stampede. 
Hurled  into  night  with  the  devil's  speed; 
And  when  the  last  one  went  I  stood 
Mad,  with  their  madness  in  my  blood; 
Longing,  I  knew  not  why,  to  make 
The  dreadful  leap  that  I  saw  them  take. 

Almost  human,  they  seemed  to  me. 

Crowding  there  to  eternity. 

What  had  it  been  if  a  railway  train, 

Loaded  with  muscle,  and  life,  and  brain. 

Had  made  that  spring  into  empty  space. 

Made  that  blind  stride  in  its  headlong  race? 

Think  then  of  April  Jury's  deed, 

Think  of  the  hearts  that  till  now  would  bleed 

If  the  girl  from  the  western  cattle-ranche 

Had  not  defeated  an  avalanche. 

Watch  as  you  may,  old  Nature  has 
Her  way  sometimes  in  a  mountain  pass ; 
And  what  she  works  for  with  forehead  bent 
Needs  the  Almighty  to  circumvent; 
With  an  April  Jury  there  maybe 
To  stop  the  run  of  a  tragedy ; 
And  just  on  the  edge  of  a  last,  sad  scene 
To  be  God's  merciful  go-between. 

It  was  the  time  that  the  Long  Divide 
Blooms  and  glows  like  an  hour-old  bride; 
It  was  the  days  when  the  cattle  come 
Back  from  their  winter  wand'rings  home ; 
Time  when  the  Kicking  Horse  shows  its  teeth, 
Snarls  and  foams  with  a  demon's  breath ; 
When  the  sun  with  a  million  levers  lifts 
Abodes  of  snow  from  the  rocky  rifts  ; 
When  the  line-man's  eyes,  like  the  lynx*s,  scans 
The  lofty  Bridge  of  the  Hundred  Spans. 

Round  a  curve,  down  a  sharp  incline. 
If  the  red-eyed  lantern  made  no  sign. 
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Swept  the  train,  and  upon  the  bridge 
That  binds  a  canyon  from  ridge  to  ridge : 
**  Watch  now,  mind  you  ;  neglect  will  stay 
An  unwashed  crime  till  your  dying  day, 
And  purgatories  cannot  efface 
The  sinner's  sin  nor  his  black  disgrace ;  " 
**  Watch  then,  mind  you,"  Van  Home  had 

said; 
"  Mountain,  bridge,  and  the  long  snow-shed  : 
Your  altar,  the  Bridge  of  the  Hundred  Spans, 
And  you,  priest;  acolytes;  sacristans." 
And  a  prayer  the  president  then  let  slip, 
With  the  fast  express  on  her  trial  trip; 
The  kind  of  prayer  that  a  big  hussar 
Lets  go  when  he  cuts  at  the  arms  of  war. 

Never  a  watchman  like  old  Carew; 
Knew  his  duty,  and  did  it,  too  ; 
Good  at  scouting  when  scouting  paid. 
Saved  a  post  from  an  Indian  raid  — 
Trapper,  miner,  and  mountain  guide, 
Less  one  arm  in  a  lumber  slide ; 
Walked  the  line  like  a  panther's  guard, 
Like  a  movarick  penned  in  a  branding-yard. 
**  Right  as  rain,"  said  the  engineers, 
"  With  the  old  man  working  his  eyes  and 
ears." 

**  Safe  with  Carew  on  the  mountain  wall," 
Was  how  they  put  it,  in  Montreal. 
Right  and  safe  was  it  East  and  West 
Till  a  demon  rose  on  the  mountain  crest, 
And  drove  at  its  shoulders  angry  spears, 
That  it  rose  from  its  sleep  of  a  thousand 

years, 
That  its  heaving  breast  broke  free  the  cords 
Of  imprisoned  snow  as  with  flaming  swords ; 
And  like  a  star  from  its  frozen  height, 
An  avalanche  leaped  one  Spring-tide  night; 
Leaped  with  a  power  not  God's  or  man's 
To  smite  the  Bridge  of  the  Hundred  Spans. 

It  smote  two  score  of  the  spans ;  it  slew 
With  its  icy  squadrons  old  Carew. 
Asleep  he  lay  in  his  snow-bound  grave 
While  the  train  drew  on  that  he  could  not 

save; 
It  would  drop  doom-deep  through  the  trap  of 

death. 
From  the  light  above,  to  the  dark  beneath, 
And  town  and  village  both  far  and  near, 
Would  mourn  the  tragedy  ended  here. 

One  more  hap  in  a  hapless  World, 

One  more  wreck  where  the  Tide  is  swirled, 

One  more  h«ap  in  a  Waste  of  Sand, 

One  more  clasp  of  a  palsied  Hand, 

One  more  cry  to  a  soundless  Word, 

One  more  flight  of  a  wingless  Bird ; 

The  ceaseless  Falling,  the  countless  Groan, 

The  waft  of  a  Leaf  and  the  fall  of  a  Stone ; 

Ever  the  cry  that  a  Hand  will  save. 

Ever  the  End  in  a  fast-closed  Grave; 

Ever  and  ever  the  useless  prayer, 

Beating  the  walls  of  a  mute  Despair. 

Doom,  all  doom  —  nay  then,  not  all  doom  1 

Rises  a  hope  from  the  fast-closed  tomb. 

Write  not  "  Lost,"  with  its  grinding  bans, 

On  life,  or  the  Bridge  of  the  Hundred  Spans. 


See  on  the  canyon's  western  ridge, 
There  stands  a  girl !     She  beholds  the  bridge 
Smitten  and  broken  ;  she  sees  the  need 
For  a  warning  swift,  and  a  daring  deed. 
All  lost !     They  lie  who  thus  write  the  page 
Of  life  with  the  fears  of  a  whining  Age ; 
For  Death  is  neither  the  worst  nor  best, 
The  gaping  deep  nor  the  mountain  crest. 
The  blade  that  falls  in  the  rush  of  war 
Is  better  than  moans  on  a  tideless  bar. 
Life  to  the  hilt,  and  the  hilt  afire  — 
This  keeps  alight  the  Immortal  Pyre. 
See  then  the  act  of  a  simple  girl ; 
Learn  from  it,  thinker,  and  priest,  and  churl ! 
See  her,  the  lantern  between  her  teeth. 
Crossing  the  quivering  trap  of  death  1 
Hand  over  hand  on  a  swaying  rail, 
Sharp  in  her  ears  and  her  heart  the  wail 
Of  a  hundred  lives;  and  she  has  no  fear, 
Save  that  her  prayer  be  not  granted  her. 
Cold  is  the  snow  on  the  rail,  and  chill 
The  wind  that  comes  from  the  frozen  hill ; 
Her  hair  blows  free  and  her  eyes  are  full 
Of  the  look  that  makes  heaven  merciful  — 
Merciful,  ah,  God  !     Quick,  shut  your  eyes, 
Lest  you  wish  to  see  how  a  brave  girl  dies ! 
Dies!    Diesl    Not  yet;   for  her  firm  hands 

clasped 
The  solid  bridge,  as  the  breach  out-gasped. 
And  the  rail  that  held  her  downward  swept, 
Where  old  Carew  in  his  snow-grave  slept. 

Now  up  and  over  the  steep  incline. 

She  speeds  with  the  red  light  for  a  sign ; 

She  hears  the  cry  of  the  coming  train ; 

It    trembles    like    lance-heads    through    her 

brain ; 
And  round  the  curve,  with  a  foot  as  fleet 
As  a  sinner's  that  flees  from  the  Judgment 

seat. 
She  flies ;  and  the  signal  swings,  and  then 
She  knows  no  more  :  but  the  engine-men 
Lifted  her,  bore  her,  where  women  brought 
The  flush  to  her  cheek,  and  with  kisses  caught 
The  warm  breath  back  to  her  pallid  lips, 
The  life  from  lives  that  were  near  eclipse ; 
Blessed  her,  and  praised  her,  and  begged  her 

name 
That  all  of  their  kindred  should  know  her 

fame ; 
Should  do  her  honor,  and  hold  her  dear 
As  a  saint  in  a  chapel's  atmosphere; 
Should  tell  how  a  girl  from  a  cattle-ranche 
That  night  defeated  an  aValanche. 

Where  is  the  wonder  the  engineer 

Of  the  train  she  saved,  in  half  a  year 

Had  wooed  her  and  won  her?    And  here 

they  are 
For  their  homeward  trip  in  a  parlor  car ! 
Which  goes  to  show  that  old  Nature's  plans 
Were  wrecked  with  the  Bridge  of  the  Hun- 
dred Spans. 
•*  Express  train  loafing  at  Medicine  Hat," 
Will  be  sent  dowTi ;  you  can  count  on  that. 
But  *'  No  dismissals,"  Van  Home  will  say. 
•'  It  is  April  Jury's  wedding  day." 

Gilbert  Parker. 
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FOR   ONCE,  ETC. 


FOR  ONCE. 


She  was  my  friend  of  many  years, 
Glad  for  my  joy,  and  sad  for  my  tears ; 

And  unto  many  as  unto  me 

;5he  gave  the  grace  of  her  sympathy. 

All  our  griefs  and  our  joys  she  knew, 
Suffering  and  rejoicing  too. 

Hers  to  give,  and  ours  to  take  ; 
Tacit  covenant  nought  should  break. 

None  of  us  ever  guessed  or  thought 
Our  Lady  of  Comfort  needed  aught; 

For  as  for  her,  her  soul  was  fed 
From  the  very  source  of  life,  we  said. 

Before  that  lovely  presence  of  hers 
Our  souls  undid  their  barriers ; 

And  the  stonework  of  reserve  fell  low, 
Even  as  the  walls  of  Jericho, 

When  seven  times  seven  the  ark  had  gone 
Around,  and  the  trumpets'  blast  was  blown. 

But  we  never  thought  that  she  could  swerve 
From  her  gracious  calm  and  sweet  reserve  ; 

She  who  walked  with  a  stately  mien. 
Over  herself  and  her  world  a  queen. 

But  once  this  woman  let  me  see 
The  quivering  heart  of  her  agony. 

She  laid  her  head  upon  my  knees, 
And  spake  in  words  like  unto  these : 

"  Let  me  weep  for  a  little  while ; 
Me  who  so  long  have  worn  a  smile ! 

"  Let  me  sob  for  my  broken  joy, 
As  a  little  child  for  its  broken  toy. 

"I   have  laughed  with  friends  and  cheered 

their  way :  — 
Oh,  let  me  weep  for  myself  to-day ! 

"  I  have  not  suffered  mine  heart's  distress 
Upon  the  heart  of  the  world  to  press. 

"  I  have  taught  my  lips  to  be  bravely  dumb 
About  the  gone  that  no  more  may  come. 

"  But  to-day  the  big  tears  blind  mine  eyes; 
I  have  but  played  at  being  wise. 

**  To-day  my  sobs  are  deep  and  long ; 
I  have  but  played  at  being  strong. 

"  God,  give  me  mine  own,  own  drink  and 

food  I 
I  have  but  played  at  being  good." 

Strong  and  calm  through  good  and  ill, 
I  had  thought  her  before,  and  I  think  her 
still ; 


None  the  less  great  because  I  saw 

The  tears  that  awed  as  a  man's  might  awe ; 

And  heard  her  low  full  voice  sustain 
A  weight  that  was  heavier  than  pain. 

And  when  she  rose  and  kissed  my  cheek, 
I  knew  she  knew  I  would  not  speak 

Concerning  aught  I  had  seen  that  day : 
And  she  went  upon  her  wonted  way. 

And  I  was  just  as  I  used  to  be ; 
Except  that  now  I  had  learned  to  see. 

So  there  was  never  fear  nor  pride 
Betwixt  us  twain  till  the  day  she  died. 
Leisure  Hour.  E.   H.   IIlCKEY. 


Will  Love  again  awake, 

That  lies  asleep  so  long  ? 
O  hush !  ye  tongues  that  shake 

The  drowsy  night  with  song. 

li  is  a  lady  fair 

Whom  once  he  deigned  to  praise^ 
That  at  the  door  doth  dare 

Her  sad  complaint  to  raise. 

She  must  be  fair  of  face, 
As  bold  of  heart  she  seems. 

If  she  would  match  her  grace 
With  the  delight  of  dreams. 

Her  beauty  would  surprise 

Gazers  on  Autumn  eves. 
Who  watched  the  broad  m.oon  rise 

Upon  the  scattered  sheaves. 

O  sweet  must  be  the  voice 

He  shall  descend  to  hear, 
Who  doth  in  Heaven  rejoice 

His  most  enchanted  ear. 

The  smile  that  rests  to  play 

Upon  her  lip,  foretells 
What  musical  array 

Tricks  her  sweet  syllables. 

And  yet  her  smiles  have  danced 

In  vain,  if  her  discourse 
Win  not  the  soul  entranced 

In  divine  intercourse. 

She  will  encounter  all 

This  trial  without  shame, 
Her  eyes  men  Beauty  call. 

And  Wisdom  is  her  name. 

Throw  back  the  portals  then, 

Ye  guards,  your  watch  that  keep, 

Love  will  awake  again 
That  lay  so  long  asleep. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE    SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS.* 

In  the  "  Republic  "  of  Plato,  Socrates 
maintains  that  the  education  of  man,  to 
be  complete,  must,  in  addition  to  gymnas- 
tic and  music,  embrace  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy.  His  simple-minded 
friend  Glaucon  readily  agrees  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  last  into  the  curriculum, 
on  the  ground  that  the  lights  set  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  are  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  months,  and  for  years, 
whereby  the  husbandman  knows  when  to 
sow  his  seed  in  the  field,  the  sailor  whither 
to  steer  his  course  on  the  sea,  and  the 
commander  of  an  army  when  to  begin  and 
close  a  campaign.  Socrates  mockingly 
admits  that  these  utilities  may  make  the 
subject  acceptable  to  the  world,  or,  as  we 
might  put  it,  to  the  average  school  board. 
The  world,  he  seems  to  imply,  in  its  views 
of  education  is  always  gaping  after  the 
attainment  of  some  practical  weapon  by 
which  the  comforts  of  life  may  be  secured, 
without  caring  whether  these  comforts  are 
accompanied  by  any  knowledge  of  truth 
or  love  of  righteousness.  Glaucon  anx- 
iously endeavors  to  redeem  his  position 
and  to  show  that  he  can  enter  into  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy  by  remarking 
that,  apart  from  any  vulgar  usefulness,  as- 
tronomy compels  the  soul  to  look  upward 
and  leads  it  on  from  this  world  to  another. 
This  pious  opinion  had  probably  been 
expressed  thousands  of  times  before 
Glaucon's  day,  as  no  doubt  it  has  been 
expressed  thousands  of  times  since.  But 
Socrates  treats  this  view  as  scornfully  as 
the  other.  He  cannot  see  why  a  man  is 
more  a  philosopher  for  turning  his  eyes 
up  than  for  turning  them  down.  There 
is  no  such  great  difference  between  floor 
and  ceiling.  A  man  may  lie  on  his  back 
all  day  facing  the  sky,  and  yet  have  his 
soul  earthbound  and  sensual.  He  must 
draw  himself  away  from  the  visible  and 

*  1.  The  System  of  the  Stars.  By  Agnes  M. 
Gierke,  anthor  of  "  A  Popular  History  of  Astronomy 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century."  London  and  New 
York:   1890. 

2.  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis :  a  Statement  of  the 
Results  of  a  Spectroscopic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Cosmical  Systems.  By  J,  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Astronomical  Physics  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Science.    London  and  New  York :  1890. 


material  objects  in  the  sky,  which  are  im- 
perfect and  perishable,  to  the  problems  of 
ideal  order  and  beauty  which  are  eternal. 

The  contemptuous  opinion  of  mere  star- 
gazing which  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  is  justified  by  almost  the 
whole  history  of  astrology,  with  its  tissue 
of  error,  folly,  and  fraud.  But  Plato  had 
also  to  consider  that  the  scientific  study 
of  the  stars  was  popularly  regarded  as 
tending  to  atheism.  There  was  here  the 
anomaly  that  the  diligent  student  was 
thought  to  lose  religion  in  that  same  can- 
opy of  heaven  in  which  the  superficial 
observer  fancied  himself  able  to  find  it. 
In  a  remarkable  passage  of  "The  Laws," 
the  latest  of  his  writings,  Plato  confronts 
this  difiiculty.  The  Athenian  stranger, 
the  chief  speaker  in  that  dialogue,  having 
argued  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the 
order  of  the  universe  must  lead  men  to 
believe  in  the  gods,  continues  thus  :  — 

If  a  man  look  upon  the  world  not  lightly  or 
foolishly,  there  was  never  any  one  so  godless 
who  did  not  experience  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  which  the  many  imagine.  For  they  think 
that  those  who  handle  these  matters  by  the 
help  of  astronomy,  and  the  accompanying  arts 
of  demonstration,  may  become  godless,  be- 
cause they  see,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  things 
happening  by  necessity,  and  not  by  an  intelli- 
gent will  accomplishing  good. 

Cleinias.  But  what  is  the  fact.? 

Athenian.  Just  the  opposite  of  the  opinion, 
which  once  prevailed  among  men,  that  the 
sun  and  stars  are  without  soul.  Even  in  those 
days  men  wondered  about  them,  and  that 
which  is  now  ascertained  was  then  conjectured 
by  some  who  had  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
them  —  that  if  they  had  been  things  without 
soul,  and  had  no  mind,  they  could  never  have 
moved  according  to  such  exact  calculations, 
and  even  at  that  time  some  ventured  to  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  mind  was  the  orderer  of 
the  universe.  But  these  same  persons,  again 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  younger  and  not  older  than 
the  body,  once  more  overturned  the  world,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  themselves,  for  what 
they  saw  before  their  eyes  in  heaven  all  ap- 
peared to  be  full  of  stones  and  earth  and 
many  other  lifeless  bodies,  and  to  these  they 
assigned  the  various  causes  of  all  things. 
Such  studies  gave  rise  to  much  atheism  and 
perplexity,  and  the  poets  took  occasion  to  be 
abusive,  comparing  the  philosophers  to  she- 
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dogs  uttering  vain  bowlings,  and  saying  other 
nonsense  of  the  same  sort.* 

In  this  ancient  mirror  we  may  see  some 
circumstances  of  the  modern  world.    Poets 
still  occasionally  find  fault  with   philoso- 
phers, widening  the  gulf  between  science 
and  sentiment.     There   are  still   ebbings 
and  flowings  of  atheism   and   perplexity. 
To  judge  by  the  discussion  of  the  mete- 
oritic   hypothesis,  what  astronomers  still 
see  before  their  eyes  in  heaven   appears 
all  to  be  full  of  stones  and  earth,  and  many 
lifeless  bodies,  and  to  these  they  assign 
the  various  causes  of  all  things.     We  do 
not  perhaps  any  longer  endow  the  sun  and 
stars  with  separate  souls,  or  picture  them 
"still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed   cheru- 
bins,"  but  we  retain  among  us  the  primeval 
conjecture  that  mind  was  the  orderer  of 
the  universe.     In  many  passages  of  Miss 
Agnes   Gierke's   "  System  of  the  Stars  " 
we  may  see  that  one  who  looks  not  lightly 
or  foolishly  on   the   construction   of  the 
heavens  can  be  confirmed,  not  shaken,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  divine  origin.     In  her 
preface,  for   example,   the    author  says : 
"Now,  in  the  whole  astonishing  history  of 
the  human  intellect,  there  is  no  more  as- 
tonishing chapter  than  that  concerned  with 
the  sidereal  researches  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.     Nor  can  the  resources  of 
thought  be   more  effectually  widened,  or 
its    principles   be   more   surely  ennobled 
through  the  vision  of  a  Higher  Wisdom, 
than  by  rendering  it,  so  far  as  possible, 
intelligible  to  all."     Yet  astonishment,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  essentially  tran- 
sient.    It  fades   away  as   the   marvellous 
becomes  familiar,  and  those  who  are  clear- 
est in  expounding  and  most  zealous  in  ex- 
tolling the  wonders  of  nature  unwillingly 
perhaps,  but  effectually,  deprive  them  of 
their  awe-inspiring  influence  upon  the  in- 
telligence  of    mankind.     When  speaking 
of  theories  of  creation,  old  and  new,  and 
of  the  attitude  towards  them   of  the  hu- 
man   mind,   Miss    Gierke    declares    that 
"  harmony   can  only  be    established   be- 
tween its  aspirations  and  the  outer  show 
of  the  world,  and  science  can  only  become 
truly  rational,  when  the  fount  of  all  things 
is  reached  in  an  intelligence  akin  to,  yet 

*  Jowetrs  Plato,  vol.  v.,  pp.  540,  541. 


infinitely  transcending,  its  own."  But  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
however  greatly  they  advance  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  of  theological  importance.  The  argu- 
ment is  already  too  far  advanced.  If  men 
have  not  been  brought  to  believe  in  a  su- 
preme originating  and  all-sustaining  mind 
by  what  has  been  known  for  centuries  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  and  the 
prevalence  in  it  of  imperturbable  laws, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  by  the 
camera  and  the  spectroscope.  The  reve- 
lations, indeed,  which  are  due  to  these  new 
engines  of  discovery  cannot  fail  for  the 
moment  to  make  men  conscious  of  their 
own  ineffable  insignificance  in  the  general 
scheme.  But  that  consciousness  they  will 
soon  lull  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  be  prouder 
than  ever  before  on  the  score  of  what  their 
skill  and  ingenuity  have  discovered.  When 
this  globe  of  earth  was  considered  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  for  the  sole 
sake  of  which  all  the  rest  existed,  man,  as 
its  most  important  inhabitant,  had  some 
show  of  reason  to  be  vain  of  his  position. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  that  his  arro- 
gance has  been  one  whit  diminished  by 
the  successive  discoveries  which  have 
made  it  manifest  that  his  dwelling-place  is 
comparable  to  a  little  speck  of  cinder  dust 
floating  near  one  of  the  smaller  lamps  of 
an  enormous  and  resplendently  illumined 
hall,  which  may  be  itself,  for  all  we  know, 
only  an  out-of-the-way  chamber  in  a  palace 
of  infinite  dimensions. 

But  whether  the  increase  of  knowledge 
cures  vanity  or  causes  it,  there  is  a  fasci- 
nation in  it  from  which  those  who  feel  its 
influence  never  wish  to  escape.  The  vol- 
umes now  under  review  maybe  safely  rec- 
ommended as  ministering  in  no  grudging 
manner  to  the  cravings  of  the  intellectual 
appetite. 

Like  all  other  branches  of  study,  astron- 
omy has  a  language  of  its  own,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  it  facilitates  work  but 
hinders  play.  The  requisite  command  o^ 
technical  expressions  speedily  repays  th< 
time  spent  in  acquiring  it,  when  prolonge( 
and  thorough  investigations  are  in  ques 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  casual  reade 
may  soon  be  disenchanted,  if  he  finds  thj 
he  can  understand  nothing  of  an  othei 
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wise  promising  subject  until  i^e  has  been 
schooled  in  parallax  and  right  ascension, 
in  sines  of  angles  and  logarithms,  in  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  cata- 
logues of  the  stars.  But  even  in  the 
technical  language  of  astronomy  there  are 
some  points  of  general  interest  due  to  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  mankind. 
Thus,  such  Arabic  names  of  stars  as  Alde- 
baran,  Rigel,  and  Fomalhaut,  such  terms 
as  zenith  and  azimuth  and  almanac,  direct 
our  minds  back  to  a  period  of  many  cen- 
turies in  extent,  a  period  of  darkness  and 
desolation,  during  which  the  Saracen  as- 
tronomers, though  doing  little  to  advance 
the  science,  rendered  no  mean  service  by 
preserving  it  from  injury  and  loss,  so  that. 
Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  "  Europe  might 
receive  it  back  again  when  the  evil  days 
were  past."* 

In  a  country  abounding  in  church  spires 
the  effect  of  parallax  must  be  familiar  to 
every  one,  whether  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  word  itself  or  not.  The 
effect  must  have  been  familiar  long  before 
church  spires  were  invented  or  developed, 
and  long  before  Hipparchus  devised  his 
parallactic  instrument  for  observing  it. 
But  the  word  is  worth  the  little  trouble  its 
unfamiliar  form  may  cause  us,  if  only  as 
a  memorial  carrying  us  back  two  thousand 
years  to  this  same  Hipparchus,  in  whom, 
it  has  been  said,  "  we  find  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  antiquity;  the  very 
greatest  in  the  sciences  which  require  a 
combination  of  observation  with  geom- 
etry," and  "  who  appears  to  be  the  author 
of  every  great  step  in  ancient  astronomy." 
The  parallax  or  apparent  displacement  of 
an  object  by  the  alteration  of  the  observer's 
position  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  an- 
other is  noticed  even  by  children,  when, 
as  they  make  the  circuit  of  a  town,  they 
say  that  its  towers  and  steeples  are  danc- 
ing round  one  another.  It  surprises  them 
to  learn  that  by  means  of  that  dance  the 
mathematician  can  tell  how  far  off  the  ob- 
jects are,  without  measuring  the  interven- 
ing distance.  Those  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject  may  be  excused  for  feeling 
much  the  same  surprise.  The  method  can 
be  indicated  by  a  simple  example.     Sup- 

*  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.,  p,  231. 


pose  that  two  spires  have  been  brought 
into  line,  so  that  one  is  exactly  behind  the 
other.  There  is  then  only  a  single  track 
along  which  this  arrangement  can  be  main- 
tained. Deviation  to  either  side  will  sep- 
arate the  two  objects.  Suppose  now  that 
the  observer,  following  a  path  at  right 
angles  to  this  track,  finds  at  the  end  of  a 
mile  that  the  angle,  formed  by  his  path 
and  the  straight  line  which  now  lies  be- 
tween his  eye  and  one  of  the  spires,  is  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees,  he  will  be  able  to 
determine  by  an  easy  equation  that  the 
spire  is  at  a  distance  from  his  eye  of  ex- 
actly two  miles.  He  will  know  also  that 
from  his  first  post  of  observation  the  same 
spire  was  distant  a  little  less  than  a  mile 
and  three-quarters,  and  that  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  connecting  the  spire 
with  his  two  standpoints  is  an  angle  of 
thirty  degrees.  These  results  follow  from 
the  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles 
of  a  triangle  which  have  been  discovered 
and  explained  by  Hipparchus  and  Euclid 
and  their  successors.  What  is  true  of 
small  distances  is  equally  true  of  great 
ones.  Whether  we  take  a  chord  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  or  imagine  our- 
selves on  some  vast  plain,  if  we  are  ena- 
bled to  measure  a  base  line  between  our 
two  points  of  observation  not  only  a  single 
mile  but  a  thousand  miles  long,  in  that 
case,  the  angles  being  the  same,  the  object 
observed  will  be  found  at  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles  from  one  point  and  something 
over  1,732  miles  from  the  other.  Now,  if 
Keats  could  have  his  breath  taken  away 
on  first  reading  Homer  in  Chapman's 
massive  verse,  if  Cortez  or  Balbda  could 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  first  view  of  the 
Pacific,  what  must  have  been  the  thrill  of 
amazement,  the  breathless  exultation,  in 
that  man's  heart  who  first  perceived  the 
magical  potency  of  parallax!  For  if  one 
can  ascertain  the  distance  of  an  object  two 
miles  away  or  two  thousand  miles  away 
without  traversing  the  intermediate  space, 
why  should  not  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
times  two  thousand  miles  be  equally  within 
the  compass  of  our  measurement?  The 
idea  that  man  would  ever  be  able  to  calcu- 
late the  interval  that  separates  this  globe 
from  any  of  the  other  orbs  in  the  sky 
might  well  have  seemed  a  fancy  too  wild 
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even  for  a  dream,  until  the  calculation  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact. 

But  simple  as  the  principle  is,  those 
who  read  Miss  Gierke's  book  or  other 
works  on  astronomy  will  soon  find  that  the 
reckonings  are  often  attended  with  enor- 
mous difficulties  in  practice.  When  the 
base  line  is  large  compared  with  the  re- 
moteness of  the  object,  and  consequently 
the  angle  subtended  is  large,  as  in  the 
example  given,  the  result  is  easily  and 
securely  obtained.  It  is  not  quite  the 
same  when  the  denizens  of  earth  have  to 
find  a  suitable  base  line  from  which  to 
measure  celestial  distances.  Our  example 
dealt  with  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees. 
Since  each  degree  contains  sixty  minutes, 
and  each  minute  sixty  seconds,  in  thirty 
degrees  there  are  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  seconds.  Now  the  sun's  paral- 
lax, with  the  radius  or  semidiameter  of  the 
earth  for  base,  is  only  about  eight  seconds 
and  a  half.  The  radius  of  the  earth  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth's  centre,  as  those  few  sec- 
onds bear  to  the  number  of  seconds  in  an 
arc  equal  to  the  radius,  this  latter  number 
being  206,265.  -^  difference  of  less  than 
half  a  second  in  the  parallax  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  three  milWons  of 
miles  in  the  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance. 
For,  to  take  only  round  numbers,  if  we 
regard  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as 
four  thousand  miles  long,  multiplying  by 
two  hundred  thousand  (for  the  seconds  of 
arc)  and  dividing  by  nine  (for  seconds  of 
parallax),  we  find  a  distance  for  the  sun  of 
less  than  ninety  millions  of  miles,  whereas, 
if  we  divide  by  eight,  the  distance  will  be 
one  hundred  millions.  There  is,  more- 
over, the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  to 
be  reckoned  with,  which  is  sufficient  to 
upset  the  whole  calculation.  Fortunately, 
direct  observation  of  the  solar  parallax 
has  been  assisted  by  other  methods,  and 
it  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to 
consider  that  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  round  the  sun  is  about  ninety-three 
millions  of  miles,  the  orbit  itself  being 
about  six  times  as  many. 

The  reader  who  happens  to  be  disdain- 
ful of  geometry  and  mathematics  in  gen- 
eral may  have  been  appalled  at  the  outset 
by  the  mention  of  a  base  line  a  mile  long. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  base  line  more 
than  ninety  millions  of  miles  in  length, 
and  are  not  without  hope  that  the  reader 
who  has  struggled  through  the  trouble- 
some preliminary  details  may  in  conse- 
quence be  in  aposilson  to  appreciate  what 
is  told  him  in  the  following  extract  from 
Miss  Gierke's  volume:  — 


Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  must  be 
the  visual  effect  upon  very  distant  objects  of 
the  comprehensive  and  unceasing  rounds  of 
the  planet  upon  which  we  are  borne  as  spec- 
tators. Unmistakably,  to  begin  with,  we  see 
them  in  different  directions  at  different  times 
of  year.  In  January  and  July,  in  March  and 
September,  and  so  on,  we  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  base  lines  186  millions  of  miles  in 
length.  The  stars,  then,  must  be  continually 
thrown  now  a  little  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
other,  of  the  true  or  '^fnean"  places  which 
they  would  severally  occupy  if  viewed  from 
the  immobile  sun.  In  other  words,  each  de- 
scribes round  its  mean  place  in  a  period  of  a 
year  a  small  apparent  orbit,  which  is  nothing, 
else  than  the  orbit  of  the  earth  projected  in 
miniature  on  the  sky.  For  stars  situated  in 
the  ecliptic — that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  travelling  —  this  orbit  contracts  into  a 
right  line,  along  which  the  star  merely  swings 
to  and  fro;  for  stars  near  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  perspective  orbit  is  virtually  a 
circle ;  while  intermediate  latitudes  afford  all 
degrees  of  foreshortening.  Every  star  —  un- 
less those  few  lying  close  to  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  —  has  thus  its  epochs  of  maximum 
parallax,  six  months  apart,  when  it  seems  to 
stand  alternately  at  opposite  extremities  of 
the  major  axis  of  the  parallactic  ellipse,  and 
it  is  then  that  measures  of  its  apparent  dis- 
placements can  be  most  advantageously  made. 
These  opportune  seasons  occur  when  the 
earth's  longitude  falls  short  of  or  exceeds  by 
ninety  degrees  the  longitude  of  the  star.  They 
are  exceedingly  different  for  stars  with  differ- 
ent longitudes. 

The  Y>T^ecise  form  of  displacement  due  to  the 
earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  is  thus 
strictly  calculable  for  each  individual  star; 
the  amount  alone  cannot  be  predicted,  but 
must  be  obtained  by  observation;  and  from 
this  amount  the  distance  of  the  star  is  de- 
duced. For  each  parallactic  orbit  is  a  perfect 
model,  both  in  shape  and  size,  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  star, 
abridgment  of  compass  (down  to  contraction 
into  a  virtual  point)  corresponding  to  a  more 
and  more  profound  immersion  in  the  abysses 
of  space. 

The  parallax  of  a  star  is,  then,  the  differ- 
ence between  its  positions  as  seen  from  either 
side,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  angle  subtended,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  that  particular  star,  by  the  mean  in- 
terval between  earth  and  sun.  Now  we  can 
tell  in  a  moment  how  far  off  a  spectator  must 
be  to  see  a  line  ninety-three  millions  of  miles 
in  length  diminished  to  the  angular  dimension 
of,  let  us  say,  one  second.  He  must  be 
206,265  X  93  millions  of  miles  distant.  But 
no  star  has  yet  been  found  so  near  to  us  as 
this. 

Such    calculations,   to    be   trustworthy, 
depend  upon  exquisitely  refined  measure- 
ments.    Miss  Gierke  explains  the  almost' 
heartbreaking     difficulties     which     have 
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thwarted  astronomers  down  to  the  present    the  stars  are   enormously  unequal.     The 


period  —  a  period  of  such  vigilant  sagacity 
that  she  can  say  of  some  of  her  distin- 
guished contemporaries  that  "their  anx- 
ious and  elaborate  inquiries  regard  not 
merely  microscopic  inequalities  of  scale 
divisions  and  screw  values,  changes  in 
refraction,  corrections  for  aberration  and 
proper  motion,  but  the  very  tricks  of  their 
own  nerves,  the  caprices  of  cerebration, 
all  the  various  conditions  of  perception  in 
the  organism  at  their  individual  command." 
All  these  things  being  allowed  for,  the 
nearest  neighbor  star  to  our  own  sun,  so 
for  as  at  present  known,  is  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri,  with  a  parallax  of  three-quarters  of 
a  second,  implying  that  its  distance  from 
us  is  twenty-five  millions  of  millions  of 
miles,  an  interval  which  a  train  travelling 
continuously  at  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour 
would  not  finish  traversing  in  a  hundred 
million  years. 

Light,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sun 
in  eight  minutes,  must  take  four  years  and 
four  months  to  come  from  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri.  The  star  Canopus,  the  chief  lumi- 
nary of  the  great  constellation  Argo, 
shows  no  parallactic  shifting,  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  under  certain  reserves,  that 
it  must  be  at  such  a  distance  that  its  light 
needs  at  least  sixty-five  years  to  reach  us. 
It  is  in  that  case  at  least  fifteen  times  as 
far  away  as  Alpha  Centauri.  When  such 
distances  are  rendered  into  miles  the  un- 
wieldy numbers  overpower  our  imagina- 
tion, and  seem  to  require  the  development 
of  a  special  arithmetical  sense,  or  of  some 
special  faculty,  like  an  ear  for  music,  be- 
fore the  mind  will  give  them  admittance 
or  bid  them  welcome.  The  vastness  of 
the  space  concerned  may  be,  as  it  were, 
brought  home  to  us  by  an  indirect  method. 
Canopus  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  as 
seen  from  our  standpoint,  but  our  midget 
of  a  sun  as  seen  from  Canopus  would  only 
show  as  a  star  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  magnitudes,  so  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  light  of  twenty-five  hundred  such 
suns  as  ours  to  equal  the  light  of  one 
Canopus. 

That  some  stars  are  bigger  than  others 
is  one  of  the  conclusions  that  the  most 
ignorant  person  might  jump  at.  If  pushed 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  belief,  such  a  per- 
son would  probably  have  recourse  to  the 
evident  differences  in  brightness  which 
many  stars  exhibit.  But,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  all  the  stars  might  be  equal  in 
size,  though  at  various  stages  of  remote- 
ness ;  the  light,  according  to  a  well-known 
law,  decreasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
square  of  the  distance.     In  point  of  fact, 


term  magnitude,  however,  "  has  nothing  to 
do  with  apparent  size,  but  refers  entirely 
to  apparent  lustre,  which  depends  upon 
distance  and  intensity  of  shining,  as  well 
as  upon  real  dimensions."  The  so-called 
"magnitudes"  form  an  arbitrary  though 
exceedingly  useful  scale,  determined  in 
modern  times  as  follows  :  The  average  of 
brilliance  in  the  twenty  brightest  stars  is 
accepted  as  that  of  the  first  magnitude, 
which  is  numbered  i,  while  the  next 
higher  magnitude  is  o,  the  next  — i,  and 
so  on,  the  stars  above  the  brightness  of 
the  first  magnitude  being,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely few.  The  light  ratio,  or  propor- 
tion of  change  from  one  magnitude  to  the 
next,  has  been  fixed  at  the  numerical  value 
of  2'5I2,  this  precise  number  having  been 
chosen  for  a  special  facility  which  it 
affords  in  calculation.  It  means  that  an 
average  star  of  the  first  magnitude  sends 
us  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  light  as  an  average  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  so  on  with  each 
magnitude  in  regard  to  the  next  below  it. 
Hence  it  can  be  reckoned  that  a  first  mag- 
nitude star  gives  as  much  light  as  a  whole 
hundred  stars  of  the  sixth,  or  as  much  as 
a  million  stars  of  the  sixteenth,  magni- 
tude. Nevertheless,  "  each  class  of  stars 
sends  us  appreciably  more  light  than  the 
class  next  above  it.  The  light  aggregate 
of  second  magnitude  stars  exceeds  that  of 
first,  of  third  that  of  second,  and  so  on. 
The  fainter  the  stars,  in  short,  the  greater 
is  their  total  luminous  power,  because 
their  augmented  numbers  more  than  coun- 
terbalance their  diminished  individual 
lustre."  Miss  Gierke  argues  that  this 
progression  cannot  go  on  forever,  since 
otherwise  the  sky  would  be  filled  with 
radiance,  and  darkness  abolished  through 
the  shining  of  invisible  stars.  She  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  the  star  depths, 
however  profound,  are  not  absolutely  un- 
fathomable. Having  set  forth  this  view 
at  the  outset  of  her  work,  she  returns  to 
it  with  still  more  emphasis  at  the  close  :  — 

But  the  probability  amounts  almost  to  cer- 
tainty that  star-strewn  space  is  of  measurable 
dimensions.  For  from  innumerable  stars  a 
limitless  sum  total  of  radiations  should  be  de- 
rived, by  which  darkness  would  be  banished 
from  our  skies;  and  the  "intense  inane," 
glowing  with  the  mingled  beams  of  suns  indi- 
vidually indistinguishable,  would  bewilder  our 
feeble  senses  with  its  monotonous  splendor. 
This  laying  bare,  so  to  speak,  of  the  empyrean 
would  be  the  simple  and  certain  result  of  the 
continuance  ad  infinitum  of  any  arrangement 
of  sidereal  objects  comparable  with  that  pre- 
vailing in  our  neighborhood.     Unless,  that  is 
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to  say,  light  sujffers  some  degree  of  enfeeble- 
ment  in  space.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  our 
reasonings  are  put  to  silence,  and  a  veil  is 
drawn  impenetrable  to  scrutiny.  But  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any  such  toll  is 
exacted ;  contrary  indications  are  strong,  and 
the  assertion  that  its  payment  is  inevitable 
depends  upon  analogies  which  may  be  wholly 
visionary.  We  are  then,  for  the  present,  en- 
titled to  disregard  the  problematical  effect  of 
a  more  than  dubious  cause.  The  sidereal 
system  cannot  accordingly  be  regarded  as  in 
any  true  sense  infinite. 

However  many  millions  of  stars  the 
great  Lick  refractor,  or  any  future  im- 
provement upon  it,  may  make  visible  to 
our  eyes,  and  however  niany  invisible  mil- 
lions in  addition  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
photographic  plate  may  put  on  record,  the 
human  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
yet  invented  which  can  grapple  either  with 
the  idea  of  a  finite  universe  or  with  that  of 
an  infinite  one.  The  sidereal  system  would 
not  be  proved  to  be  infinite,' even  if  the 
whole  visible  sphere  of  the  heavens  were 
actually  occupied  by  a  blaze  of  unbroken 
starlight.  But  neither  is  it  proved  to  be 
finite  by  the  defect  of  such  radiance. 
Without  appealing  to  any  unproved  en- 
feeblement  of  light  in  its  course  through 
space,  we  may  refer  to  the  known  circum- 
stance that  there  are  opaque  bodies  in  our 
sidereal  system,  and  to  the  strong  prob- 
ability that,  as  time  goes  on,  there  will  be 
many  more  than  there  are  at  present. 
There  is  at  least  a  possibility,  therefore, 
that  the  universe  may  contain  many  vast 
regions  of  brightness,  separated  from  one 
another,  as  it  were,  by  walls  and  fences  of 
worlds  no  longer  radiant,  or  by  zones  of 
cloud  impervious  to  light. 

Meanwhile  there  is  almost  enough  lofill 
the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature  as  man  in 
the  penetrable  regions  of  the  sky.  In  early 
days,  even  to  his  unaided  eyesight,  the 
hosts  of  heaven  were  a  type  of  countless 
multitudes.  But  where  the  keenest  sighted 
astronomer  of  old  might  have  distin- 
guished ten  thousand  stars  in  the  portion 
of  the  sphere  open  to  his  gaze,  his  succes- 
sor with  a  modern  telescope  only  two 
inches  and  a  half  across  can  register  three 
hundred  thousand.  For  the  whole  celes- 
tial sphere  an  index  of  stars,  all  of  them 
above  the  tenth  magnitude,  is  expected  to 
contain  when  completed  no  less  a  number 
than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  In 
the  great  Californian  telescope,  the  Lick 
refractor  of  thirty-six  inches,  which  in- 
creases for  us  the  apparent  brightness  of  a 
star  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred 
times,  the  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  are  visible  rises,  as  already  hinted, 


from  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions. 
Again,  beyond  these  powers  of  telescope- 
aided  sight,  the  plates  of  the  photographer 
take  up  the  tale  of  the  indefinitely  vast  and 
varied  census.  As  a  savage  by  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  continuous  pressure,  with- 
out any  sudden  violence,  forces  a  flake 
from  the  stubborn  flint,  so,  it  appears,  im- 
pressions of  light  too  faint  to  be  of  any 
avail  for  human  vision  may  be  massed  to- 
gether to  act  upon  silver  bromide.  In  the 
clear  obscure  of  night,  the  patient  astron- 
omer, exercising  his  utmost  vigilance,  per- 
haps for  hours  together,  to  see  that  the 
equatorial  telescope  shall  exactly  follow 
the  movement  of  the  star-sprinkled  sphere, 
obtains  a  wondrous  record.  The  light  of 
a  world  so  distant  that  the  most  powerful 
instrument  will  not  show  it  to  the  astron- 
omer's own  eye,  prints  itself  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  Scarcely  in  any  philosophy 
could  such  a  result  have  been  dreamed  of, 
until,  while  poring  over  their  nature- 
printed  charts  of  the  sky,  the  astronomers 
found  mysterious  strangers  among  the  old 
familiar  faces,  and  it  dawned  upon  them 
that  they  were  looking  upon  the  signatures 
of  invisible  worlds. 

Side  by  side  with  this  strange  contradic- 
tion of  our  being  in  a  way  able  to  see  what 
cannot  be  seen,  may  be  placed  the  other 
contradiction  that  we  never  see  what  we 
seem  to  see.  For,  as  the  light  of  one  star 
may  take  five  years  and  that  of  another 
fifty  years  to  reach  us  —  unless  they  are 
both  relatively  stationary — the  story 
which  the  more  distant  one  tries  to  tell  us 
about  its  position  in  relation  to  the  nearer 
one  will  always  be  forty-five  years  out  of 
date. 

The  ancients,  it  appears,  gave  the  name 
"planets,"  or  wanderers^  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus  and  their  companions  in  our  sys- 
tem, not  so  much  because  they  moved  as 
because  to  all  appearance  their  movements 
were  irregular.  The  fixed  or  fastened 
stars,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  called 
because  of  their  seeming  to  keep  relatively 
to  one  another  ever  the  same  positions. 
There  are  some  constellations  or  groups 
of  these  fixed  stars  which  in  their  mostj 
striking  features  are  familiar  to  almost! 
every  one.  Such  are  the  Great  Bear  withi 
its  seven  shiners^*  Orion  with  his  belt,  the 

*  Professor  Max  Muller  says,  or  at  least  some  years 
ago  he  said :  ^^Riksha,  in  the  sense  of  bright,  has  be- 
come the  name  of  the  bear,  so  called  either  from  his 
bright  eyes  or  from  his  brilliant  tawny  fur.  The  same 
Dime  riksha  was  given  in  Sanskrit  to  the  stars,  th< 
bright  ones."  By  the  Vedic  poets  it  was  applied  ''  mord 
particularly  to  that  constellation  which,  in  the  norther 
parts  of  India,  was  the  most  prominent.  The  etymc 
logical  meaning  of  riksha^  as  simply  the  bright  stars 
was  forgotten.    The  popular  meaning  of  riksha^  bearl 
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little  Pleiades  mourning  their  lost  sister. 
Men  who  have  noticed  these  in  childhood 
grow  old  without  remarking  or  suspecting 
any  change  of  arrangement  in  the  compo- 
nents of  these  conspicuous  groups.  And 
yet  they  ^i?  move.  There  is  indeed  noth- 
ing in  nature  that  is  not  in  constant  mo- 
tion. Science  declares  that  the  molecules 
of  the  stately  column  and  the  ponderous 
girder  are  in  a  condition  of  continual  agi- 
tation ;  the  masses  of  mountain  glaciers 
and  frozen  seas  never  stand  still,  and  with 
these  the  solid  globe  and  all  the  galaxy  of 
heaven  combine  to  establish  the  ancient 
dictum  of  Heracleitus,  that  nothing  is  ever 
in  one  stay.  But,  apart  from  any  d, priori 
opinion  or  any  reasoning  from  analogy, 
the  unfixing  of  the  stars  rests  upon  proofs 
available  now,  though  inaccessible  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  only  within  the  modern 
period  that  instruments  and  methods  of 
precision  have  made  it  possible  to  plot  out 
the  places  of  the  stars  with  such  exactness 
that,  by  comparison  of  the  charts  of  one 
generation  with  those  of  another,  differ- 
ences in  the  positions  can  be  ascertained  in 
a  trustworthy  manner.  Castor,  in  the  con- 
stellation Gemini,  is  a  binary  star.  Though 
single  to  the  unassisted  eye,  by  the  tele- 
scope it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  stars  in 
orbital  motion,  a  little  more  than  five  sec- 
onds apart.  Their  relative  situation  was 
recorded  by  Bradley  in  1719.  Measures 
of  the  present  day  show  that  they  have 
shifted  their  position  in  the  interval  to  the 
extent  of  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  a 
revolution.  Alpha  Centauri  is  a  binary 
star  which  exhibits  another  kind  of  change, 
in  that  its  components  have  changed  their 
color  since  they  were  observed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel.  Numbers  not  only  of  bi- 
nary but  of  triple  and  multiple  stars  are 
known.  It  may  expand,  if  needful,  our 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  side- 
real universe  to  reflect  that  in  such  cases 
the  two  or  more  companion  stars,  wheeling 
round  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  and 
producing  upon  our  eyes  the  impression 
of  a  single  stationary  light,  must  often  be 
even  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  apart, 
and  requiring  hundreds  of  years  of  rapid 
flight  to  complete  a  single  orbital  circuit. 

was  known  to  everybody.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
when  the  Greeks  had  left  their  central  home  and  set- 
tled in  Europe,  they  retained  the  name  of  arktos  for 
the  same  unchanging  stars ;  but  not  knowing  why  these 
stars  had  originally  received  that  name,  they  ceased  to 
speak  of  them  as  arktoi  or  many  bears,  and  spoke  of 
them  as  the  Bear,  the  Great  Bear."  (Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  2nd  series,  pp.  361,  362.)  This 
ingenious  explanation  would  be  less  open  to  suspicion 
if  the  menagerie  of  the  sky  contained  only  bears,  instead 
of  comprising  a  miscellaneous  collection  to  which  rams, 
goats,  bulls,  hons,  snakes,  and  fishes  contribute. 


In  dealing  with  these  movements,  photog- 
raphy is  beginning  to  give  highly  impor- 
tant assistance.  Remarkable,  also,  is  the 
bearing  upon  them  of  spectroscopic  ob- 
servation. The  orbits  in  questk)n  being 
inclined  at  all  sorts  of  angles  to  our  eyes, 
some,  as  might  be  expected,  are  presented 
to  us,  not  square  and  full,  but  edgewise. 
But  while  a  star  is  approaching  or  reced- 
ing directly  in  the  line  of  sight,  it  cannot 
show  any  change  of  position,  and  it  is  too 
far  off  for  its  advance  and  retreat  to  pro- 
duce any  appreciable  increase  and  de- 
crease in  its  apparent  size.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  difficulty,  in  which  our  eyes  seem 
helpless,  that  the  refrangibility  of  light 
comes  to  the  rescue.  In  the  spectrum  of 
a  star  minute  displacements  of  known  linos 
are  produced  towards  the  blue  end  by.  the 
motion  of  approach,  and  towards  the  red 
by  that  of  recession.  "  The  refrangibility 
of  the  luminous  beams  is  changed,  in  the 
one  case,  by  the  crowding  together  of  the 
ethereal  vibrations,  rendering  them  more 
numerous  in  a  given  time;  in  the  other, 
by  their  being  (as  it  were)  drawn  asunder, 
and  so  rendered  less  numerous."  More- 
over, these  spectroscopic  motion  displace- 
ments are  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  star ;  they  can  be  measured  ;  they  are 
absolutely  independent  of  distance;  and 
it  is  argued  that  they  may  be  eventually 
utilized  to  determine  stellar  parallaxes  so 
minute  as  to  be  otherwise  insensible. 

So  long  as  the  motions  observed  affect 
the  components,  relatively  to  one  another, 
of  a  binary,  triple,  or  multiple  star,  which 
the  naked  eye  beholds  as  a  single  lamp, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  regard  these  lumi- 
naries as  practically  fixed  after  all.  They 
might  be  compared  to  a  chandelier  carry- 
ing numerous  lights  and  rotating  on  its 
own  axis,  though  always  pendent  from 
exactly  the  same  point  of  the  ceiling.  But 
the  inquiry  has  been  carried  further.  The 
Pleiades  are  visibly  a  group.  Throughout 
ancient  history  they  were  represented  as 
seven  stars,  wanting  one.  In  our  own  day 
that  small  square  of  sky  space  over  which 
this  cluster  of  half-a-dozen  is  scattered  has 
been  found  to  be  occupied  by  many  more 
than  two  thousand  suns.  The  distance  of 
the  group  from  us  is  estimated  as  at  least 
fifteen  hundreds  of  millions  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  it  is  calculated  that  Alcyone, 
the  chief  of  its  stars,  must  a  thousand 
times  excel  our  own  sun  in  brilliance. 
Now,  in  regard  to  this  goodly  company 
there  is  evidence  *hat  the  majority  have 
an  apparent  motion  in  common.  But  that 
which  is  true  of  most  of  this  wonderful 
crowd  of  worlds  is  not  true  of  all  the  in- 
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dividuals  that  at  first  sight  seem  to  belong 
to  it.  A  few  are  found  to  lag  behind,  while 
two  at  least  hurry  on  in  advance  of  the 
general  progress.  These  sets,  then,  do 
not  in  fact  belong  to  the  cluster,  but,  be- 
ing situated  far  beyond  or  far  in  front, 
take  their  places  in  the  same  apparent 
plane  only  through  the  effect  of  perspec- 
tive. The  question  may  naturally  be 
asked,  What  can  produce  this  appearance 
of  motion  either  in  the  stars  of  the  group 
or  in  the  stars  before  and  behind  it?  It 
must  be  produced  by  reality  of  motion 
somewhere,  either  on  the  part  of  the  stars 
themselves  or  else  of  another  star,  the 
sun  with  which  we  are  ourselves  identi- 
fied, or  else  on  the  part  of  both  combined. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  our  solar  system  is 
in  motion,  the  other  solar  systems  of  the 
sky  are  likely  to  be  in  motion  also,  and 
vice  versd.  Thus  we  might  expect  that 
the  apparent  movements  referred  to  would 
be  a  mixed  result,  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case.  The  displacements  of  the  stars 
are  analyzed  into  what  is  called  "the  mo- 
tus parallactiais^  optically  transferred  to 
the  whole  stellar  multitude  from  the  sin- 
gle real  motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  tnotus 
peculiaris,  belonging  to  each  individual 
star."  Slowly,  as  slowness  is  counted  in 
celestial  things,  our  sun  is  moving  towards 
such  and  such  a  point  in  the  heavens. 
This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  variously  situated  stars  are 
found  to  have  a  drift  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. But  this  drift  does  not  account  for 
the  whole  of  their  movements,  and  when 
that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  has  been  subtracted,  the  re- 
siduum, in  whatever  direction  it  may 
happen  to  be  for  each,  is  set  to  the  account 
of  the  star's  own  progression. 

Having  now  widened  our  vision  to  some 
glimmering  comprehension  of  the  space, 
the  ungrudging  if  incalculable  distances, 
with  which  modern  astronomy  concerns 
itself,  and  having  glanced  at  the  glory  and 
unstinted  multitudes  of  the  celestial  orbs 
within  that  space,  and,  further,  having 
noted  that  all  these  orbs  are  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  instinct  with  wondrous 
motion,  we  may  well  be  inclined  to  ask, 
not  who  made  all  these  things,  nor  yet  why 
they  were  made,  but  whether  anything  can 
be  ascertained  as  to  how  they  were  made. 
An  old  Greek  writer  explains  the  fable  of 
Pegasus  by  saying  that  his  rider,  Belle- 
rophon,  was  a  man  who  went  up  to  heaven, 
not  on  a  winged  horse,  but  on  the  wings 
of  the  intellect,  and,  similarly,  he  says  that 
the  young  man  Icarus  did  not  fall  into  the 
water  through  the  melting  of  his   waxen 
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pinions,  but  that  he  was  one  who  explored 
things  too  deep  for  him  and  was  drowned 
in  the  sea  of  his  own  presumption. 
Though  the  successful  Bellerophon  ob- 
tains the  meed  of  renown,  some  pity  may 
rightly  be  felt  for  Icarus,  since  it  is  prob- 
ably stumblings  and  failures  that  have 
made  up  a  large  part  of  human  progress, 
wrong  guesses  and  futile  experiments  that 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  large  part 
of  human  knowledge.  In  the  testing  of 
hypotheses  a  true  theory  is  often  at  last 
brought  to  light  and  established.  The 
theory  of  gravitation  was  at  first  only  an 
hypothesis.  Because  it  explained  some, 
it  did  not  follow  that  it  would  explain  all, 
of  the  facts  to  which  it  was  applicable. 
But  it  has  been  so  steadily  grappling  with 
the  problems  successively  confronted  with 
it,  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture to  which  no  seeming  contradictions 
can  be  lastingly  opposed.  We  feel  sure 
that  it  bears  sway  over  the  remotest  sun 
as  completely  as  over  the  pebble  that  falls 
from  our  own  fingers.  The  visible  uni- 
verse ceases  to  be  an  inextricable  maze, 
an  unwieldy  and  monstrous  machine,  even 
to  our  limited  ideas,  when  we  perceive 
that  it  can  be  controlled  by  a  regulation 
so  magnificently  simple.  There  is  in  this 
at  least  one  bond  of  sympathy  between  all 
the  parts  of  the  mighty  whole,  and  it  car- 
ries the  suggestion  of  a  chance,  of  a  likeli- 
hood, that  there  may  be  others.  The 
analogies  of  birth  and  life  and  death 
among  ourselves,  of  the  upheaval  of  moun- 
tains to  be  worn  down  again  by  frosts  and 
rains  and  rivers,  of  the  continual  inter- 
change by  which  inorganic  substances  are 
transmuted  into  plants,  these  into  animals, 
and  the  animal  structures  back  into  the 
inorganic  condition,  produce  a  readiness 
of  belief  that  the  same  general  plan  may 
prevail  everywhere — that  while  some 
worlds  are  being  born,  others  are  in  their 
prime,  others  in  the  stages  of  decay,  and 
that  thus  not  to  man  only,  but  to  the 
mighty  Arcturus  or  to  any  other  resplen- 
dent orb,  may  be  applied  the  maxim, 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return." 

Given  a  shooting  star,  from  it  to  con- 
struct the  fabric  of  the  heavens  —  may 
strike  some  minds  as  being  a  merely 
humorous  problem,  as  though  one  were 
desired  to  balance  one  of  the  Pyramids  on 
its  apex,  or  from  the  color  of  the  captain's 
hair  to  discover  the  height  of  the  main- 
mast of  a  ship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this 
problem  of  the  shooting  star  that  is  now 
before  the  scientific  world.  It  so  happens 
that  the  objects  called  shooting  or  falling 
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stars,  instead  of  being  invariably  burnt  up 
in  the  hicjher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
sometimes  fall  to  the  ground,  and  can  be 
picked  up  and  subjected  to  experiment. 
American  law  treats  them  as  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful wildfowl  —  objects  fercB  natures  — 
which,  if  they  fall  by  the  wayside,  do  not 
belong  to  the  finder  but  to  the  owner  of  the 
adjacent  ground.  The  astronomer  regards 
them  neither  as  a  species  of  game  nor  yet 
as  landed  property,  but  as  a  possible  key 
to  open  the  mysteries  of  the  surrounding 
universe.  He  speaks  of  them  as  meteor- 
ites, and  divides  them  into  irons  and  stones 
according  to  their  structure.  It  is  reck- 
oned, as  a  daily  average  for  the  globe  at 
large,  that  twenty  millions  of  such  bodies 
(of  a  size  to  be  visible  under  ignition  in  a 
clear,  dark  night)  make  their  way  into  the 
air.  When  they  encounter  it,  the  friction 
generated  by  the  speed  at  which  they 
travel  produces  a  conflagration.  Those 
that  survive  this  fiery  ordeal  and  reach  the 
ground  will  be  the  feeble  remnants  of  far 
larger  bodies.  Their  crust  bears  witness 
to  the  heat  endured  and  to  the  suddenness 
of  its  operation.  At  certain  parts  of  the 
year  their  trains  of  light  are  seen  with 
greater  frequency  than  at  others,  and,  as 
is  now  well  known,  these  annual  periods 
of  frequency  mark  the  steps  of  larger 
periods  by  which  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
plays are  separated  in  time  from  one  an- 
other. This  piece  of  knowledge  has 
resulted  from  a  process  colloquially  de- 
scribed as  putting  two  and  two  together. 
There  was  a  great  star  shower  in  the  year 
1799.  Humboldt  beheld  it  from  Cumana, 
in  South  America.  The  Cumanese  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  witnessed  a 
similar  display  in  1766.  In  1833  various 
eminent  observers  beheld  and  studied  the 
like  phenomenon,  and  in  1866  these  natu- 
ral fireworks  were  advertised  in  advance  to 
the  general  public,  and  admired  by  ex- 
pectant throngs.  These  dates,  which  con- 
cern what  are  at  present  and  for  the 
present  called  the  November  meteors, 
speak  clearly  for  a  periodicity  of  about 
thirty-three  years,  and  accordingly,  in 
searching  back  through  ancient  annals,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  casual  notices  of 
great  star  showers  assign  them  to  dates 
separated  by  multiples  of  this  number. 
The  showers  themselves,  then,  are  not 
casual,  but  regular,  and  their  occurrence 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  passage 
of  our  earth  through  a  meteoric  swarm 
which  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
inclined  at  a  not  very  large  angle  to  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  own  orbit.  Once  in 
every  thirty-three  years,  it  is   calculated, 


the  centre  of  the  group  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  earth,  while  on  three 
other  occasions  in  this  interval  the  earth 
passes  very  near  its  centre. 

Besides  the  November  shower  there  are 
many  other  meteor  swarms  well  known  to 
astronomers,  and  there  are  also  those  me- 
teors which  have  been  provisionally  called 
sporadic.  In  regard  to  these,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Lockyer  says :  — 

Suppose  that  all  the  regions  of  space  swept 
through  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun 
were  occupied  here  and  there  by  meteorites 
moving  like  the  earth  in  orbits  round  the  sun, 
and  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  they 
are  pretty  nearly  equally  distributed,  and  are 
moving  in  all  directions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  earth  in 
movement  in  its  orbit,  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
thousand  miles  a  minute,  would  be  sweeping 
through  them  .all  the  year  round,  and  we 
should  get  the  appearance  of  a  shooting  star 
or  the  fall  of  a  meteorite  every  day  in  the  year. 
Careful  observations  in  climates  most  con- 
venient for  these  researches,  where  the  sky  is 
freest  from  cloud  and  is  purest,  show,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  there  is  not  only  no  night  but 
no  hour  without  a  falling  star.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  considering  that  prac- 
tically the  part  of  the  solar  system  which  is 
swept  through  by  the  earth  is  not  a  vacuum, 
not  empty  space,  but  space  occupied  by  mete- 
orites here  and  there. 

A  French  author  acutely  observed  that 
these  sporadic  meteors  were  more  numer- 
ous near  sunrise  than  near  sunset,  and 
from  this  connection  with  terrestrial  hours 
argued  that  the  meteors  must  have  a  ter- 
restrial not  a  cosmical  origin.  But  other 
astronomers  presently  showed  that  these 
varying  numbers  did  not  contradict  the 
latter  alternative.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  demanded  by  it.  A  uniform  distri- 
bution of  the  meteors  in  surrounding 
spiace,'  combined  with  the  known  direction 
and  amount  of  the  earth's  motion,  would 
have  this  result.  There  will  be  more 
light-producing  collisions  seen  when  the 
observer  in  the  early  morning  is  looking 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  on- 
ward course,  than  when  in  the  evening  he 
is  looking  back  upon  the  path  already 
traversed. 

In  this  state  of  the  evidence  one  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  the  meteors  as  tiny 
planets  careering  round  the  sun  in  various 
orbits.  Schiaparelli  and  Oppolzer,  how- 
ever, made  them  out  to  be  not  so  much 
planetoids  as  cometoids,  by  connecting  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1862  with  the  August 
star  shower.  Soon  afterwards  Oppolzer 
showed  that  the  comet  of  1866  was  a  part 
of  the  November  meteor  swarm,  and  in 
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1867  Leverrier  announced  the  result  of 
a  remarkable  calculation,  indicating  that 
this  group  owed  its  existence  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  system  to  the  attraction  of  the 
distant  planet  Uranus,  and  that  the  effect 
had  been  produced  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  found  that 
the  year  126  would  give  a  position  to  the 
planet  Uranus  capable  of  converting  the 
parabolic  path  of  a  comet  into  the  path 
now  described  by  the  meteors  in  question. 
In  A.D.  137  this  changed  path  for  the  first 
time  came  near  the  earth  in  her  orbit 
round  the  sun,  and  between  that  date  and 
1866  the  comet  or  swarm  of  meteoric 
stones  has  completed  fifty-two  entire  revo- 
lutions. In  the  year  472  their  tenth  revo- 
lution showed  the  sky  at  Constantinople 
"on  fire  with  flying  meteors  ;"  in  A.D.  902 
their  twenty-third  revolution  spread  falling 
stars  "over  the  face  of  the  sky  like  rain," 
so  that  from  one  night's  display  that  year 
was  called  the  "  Year  of  Stars."  In  A.D. 
1202,  on  the  occasion  of  their  thirty-second 
return,  '*  the  stars  appeared  like  waves 
upon  the  sky,  towards  the  east  and  west ; 
they  flew  about  like  grasshoppers,  and 
were  dispersed  from  left  to  right."*  In 
concluding  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
shooting  stars,  Dr.  Haughton  declares  that 
"it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  inter- 
planetary space  is,  more  or  less,  filled  with 
paving  stones  revolving  in  orbits  round 
planets,  sun,  or  even  other  cometary 
bodies  ;  and  that  streams  of  such  stones, 
compelled  by  mechanical  forces  to  follow 
similar  paths,  cause  all  the  periodic  phe- 
nomena already  described  as  characteristic 
of  periodic  shooting  stars,  whenever  they 
happen  to  intersect  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth."  Humboldt,  when  discussing  the 
difficulties  felt  in  his  day  in  regard  to  lu- 
minous meteors,  intimates  that  he  himself 
and  a  few  contemporary  philosophers  were 
inclined  to  favor  the  theory  which  has 
since  been  generally  adopted,  for  he  says  : 
"  These  difficulties  would  in  great  part  be 
removed  if  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  falling  stars  allowed  us  to  consider  them 
as  bodies  with  a  solid  nucleus,  as  cosmic 
phenomena  (belonging  to  space  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere),  and  not  as  tel- 
luric phenomena  (belonging  to  our  planet 
only)."t 

If,  then,  the  meteoric  stones  in  our  mu- 
seums are  on  astronomical  grounds  to  be 
considered  comets  that  have  fallen  into 


•  Manual  of  Astronomy,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh- 
ton, pp.  204,  205;  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis,  pp.  119, 
120. 

t  Personal  Narrative,  translated  by  T.  Ross,  vol.  i., 
p.  358. 


captivity,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  ask  whether 
the  view  can  be  corroborated  by  spectrum 
analysis.  To  this  investigation  Professor 
Norman  Lockyer  has  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  and  zeal.  He  compares 
the  spectra  of  the  meteorites  at  high  and 
low  temperatures  with  the  spectra  of  their 
known  components,  with  the  spectrum  of 
the  aurora,  with  the  spectra  of  comets  at 
different  parts  of  their  orbits  in  which 
vast  differences  of  temperature  are  devel- 
oped. By  this  line  of  inquiry  he  estab- 
lishes, in  various  chapters  of  his  work, 
"  the  identity  of  origin  of  luminous  me- 
teors and  falling  stars  with  meteorites;" 
that  the  aurora  is  "a  phenomenon  pro- 
duced by  the  dust  of  meteors  and  falling 
stars ; "  and  that  comets  and  meteor 
swarms  maybe  regarded,  as  interchange- 
able terms.  One  item  of  the  investigation 
may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  its  gen- 
eral character.  Since  iron  exists  in  great 
quantity  in  meteorites,  its  signature  was 
naturally  the  first  thing  to  be  expected  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  aurora,  supposing  that 
to  be  truly  a  meteoritic  phenomenon.  Con- 
sequently in  the  early  days  of  the  meteo- 
ritic dust  theory  spectroscopists,  misled  by 
this  expectation,  "lost  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  considering  the  volatility  of 
the  meteoritic  constituents,  instead  of 
their  quantities,"  whereas  now  Professor 
Lockyer's  "experiments  on  the  luminous 
phenomena  seen  at  low  temperatures  show 
that  if  magnesium,  manganese,  and  lead 
are  present  in  meteorites,  they  will  be  in- 
dicated in  the  spectrum  before  the  iron." 

That  our  own  insignificant  solar  system 
should  have  its  spaces  more  or  less  full  of 
whirling  dust  and  "paving  stones"  may 
seem  a  conception  not  so  very  difficult  to 
admit,  especially  as  the  constituents  of 
these  showers  or  swarms  are  supposed  to 
be,  as  a  rule,  scores  of  miles  apart  from 
one  another  ;  but  the  theory  once  started 
launches  out  into  the  unfathomable,  or  at 
any  rate  unfathomed,  ocean  of  the  stars, 
and  seeks  to  embrace  them  all.  The 
thought  is  not  wholly  new.  Many  minds 
have  been  employed  upon  it,  and  that  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Lockyer,  in  the  very  in- 
teresting historical  portions  of  his  work, 
disarms  jealousy  by  his  frank  recognition, 
both  as  to  the  past  and  the  present,  of 
what  other  workers  have  done  in  his  own 
especial  field.  He  quotes,  among  other 
things,  the  results  at  which  Schiaparelli 
had  arrived  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
as  the  basis  of  his  own  view.  Schiaparelli 
conside.'-s  that  "  matter  is  disseminated  in 
celestial  space  in  all  possible  grades  of 
division;"  the  first  grade   consisting  of 
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large  stars,  isolated  or  in  small  companies  ; 
the  second  of  large  agglomerations  of 
small  stars,  the  star  dust  of  Herschel ; 
the  third  of  comets  ;  the  fourth  of  cosmical 
clouds,  composed  of  very  minute  ele- 
ments. This  last  class  of  bodies,  he 
considers,  "may  have  been  formed  in 
space  by  the  local  concentration  of  the 
celestial  matter,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  crystallization  of  substances  chemically 
dissolved  in  liquids."  Then,  after  discuss- 
ing the  movements  of  cosmical  clouds, 
with  the  probable  origin  and  results  of 
such  movements,  and  the  identity  of  fall- 
ing stars  with  meteorites,  he  concludes 
that,  "as  in  such  matter  there  is  no  chem- 
ical element  that  is  not  found  upon  the 
earth,  the  similarity  of  composition  of  all 
the  visible  bodies  in  the  universe,  already 
rendered  probable  by  researches  with  the 
spectroscope,  acquires  a  new  argument  for 
its  credibility." 

Towards  this  theory,  as  expanded  by 
Professor  Norman  Lockyer,  Miss  Gierke 
maintains  an  attitude  of  some  reserve, 
though  acknowledging  that  in  part,  at 
least,  it  "well  deserves  thinking  about." 
Her  account  of  it  is  worth  citing:  — 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be 
thus  summarized.  All  self-luminous  bodies 
in  space  are  composed  of  meteorites  variously 
aggregated,  and  at  various  stages  of  tempera- 
ture depending  upon  the  frequency  and  vio- 
lence of  their  mutual  collisions.  Comets, 
nebulae,  gaseous  stars,  and  stars  showing 
banded  spectra  of  the  third  type,  are  veritable 
meteor  swarms  —  they  are  made  up,  that  is  to 
say,  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  separate  and, 
in  a  sense,  independent  solid  bodies,  bathed 
in  evolved  gases,  and  glowing  with  the  heat 
due  to  their  arrested  motions.  Their  compo- 
nent meteorites,  however,  eventually  become 
completely  vaporized  when  stars  of  the  solar 
and  Sirian  types  are  produced.  These  —  the 
only  true  "suns"  —  owe  their  high  temper- 
atures to  the  surrendered  velocities  of  the 
original  myriads  of  jostling  particles  drawn 
together  to  constitute  them  by  the  victorious 
power  of  gravity. 

To  the  meteor  swarms  thus  serving  as  the 
basis  of  stellar  transformations  a  collective 
origin  and  a  collective  history  are  necessarily 
attributed.  The  theory  before  us  postulates 
a  "curdling  process,"  by  which,  from  some 
unimaginably  subtle  kind  of  matter,  an  "  in- 
finitely fine  "  metallic  dust  is  formed,  and 
this  infinitely  fine  dust  "becomes  at  last,  in 
the  celestial  spaces,  agglomerated  into  mete- 
oritic  irons  and  stones."  The  "  eddying  "  of 
these  round  self-constituted  centres  gives  the 
meteor  swarms  supposed  to  represent  the 
protoplasm  of  stars.* 

♦  As  to  stars  of  the  third  type  mentioned  in  the 
above  quotation,  Miss  Gierke  elsewhere  says  of  them  : 


But  Miss  Gierke  considers,  for  her  own 
part,  that,  judging  by  the  structure  of 
available  meteorites,  a  strong  presumption 
arises  that  they  are  either  debris  or  ejecta, 
and  were  not  separately  formed  in  space. 
In  regard  to  apparent  spectroscopic  coin- 
cidences, by  which  Mr.  Lockyer  would 
connect  meteoric  chips  in  the  laboratory 
with  the  nebulas  and  stars  of  the  distant 
heaven,  Miss  Gierke  observes  that  the 
coincidences,  being  only  approximate, 
cannot  count  as  demonstrations.  But, 
nevertheless,  she  admits  that  meteorites 
"doubtless  form  a  link  in  the  cosmical 
chain,  and  are  united  by  relations  of  great 
consequence  with  larger  cosmical  masses." 
Also  she  believes  in  "the  fundamental 
unity  underlying  (there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose) the  chemistry  of  all  the  celestial 
species,"  so  that  of  the  two  or  three  dozen 
terrestrial  elements  that  occur  in  meteor- 
ites, many,  if  not  all,  will  certainly  be  "  in 
one  way  or  another  universally  diffused  in 
nature."  Further,  she  fully  accepts  the 
conclusion  at  which  Sir  William  Herschel 
arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
that  stars  are  generated  from  nebulae. 
On  this  point  telescopic  evidence  is  rati- 
fied by  the  spectroscope:  — 

In  quality  of  light,  as  well  as  in  general 
aspect,  distinctions  between  stars  and  nebulae 
are  shaded  off  by  numerous  minute  grada- 
tions. There  is  no  real  breach  of  continuity 
anywhere.  The  line  spectra  of  one  division 
of  nebulae  include  continuous  radiance;  the 
continuous  spectra  of  the  other  division  pos- 
sibly include  bright  lines.  Gaseous  stars 
take  their  rise  almost  insensibly  from  plan- 
etary nebulae,  and  themselves  merge  into  un- 
mistakable suns.  That  the  great  nebulae  are 
the  parent  forms  of  stellar  clusters  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  their  common  possession 
of  luminous  as  well  as  structural  peculiari- 
ties ;  nor  can  any  definitive  separation  between 
them  be  established.  The  trapezium  stars  in 
Orion,  like  crystals  embedded  in  their  rocky 
matrix,  are  still  thickly  folded  in  the  generat- 
ing cosmical  stuff.  By  Dr.  Muggins's  photo- 
graph they  may  be  said  to  be  "  caught  in  the 
act "  of  completing  their  transformation,  a 
partial  survival  of  the  original  community  of 

"  We  find  that  all  are  more  or  less  red,  that  the  light 
of  all  is  powerfully  absorbed,  and  that  all  exhibit  highly 
complex  spectra  comprising  superposed  orders  of  effects 
undeniably  due  to  very  different  stages  of  tempera- 
ture." Betelgeux,  otherwise  called  a  Orionis,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  is  an  example  of  this  type.  Mr. 
Lockyer  says:  "The  law  of  parsimony  compels  us  to 
ascribe  the  bright  fluting  of  carbon  in  these  'stars'  to 
the  same  cause  as  that  at  work  in  comets,  where  we 
know  it  is  produced  by  the  vapors  between  the  indi- 
vidual meteorites  or  repelled  from  them.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  the  absorption  phenomena  are 
produced  by  incandescent  vapor  surrounding  individual 
meteorites  which  have  been  rendered  intensely  hot  by 
collisions,  while  the  carbon  light  comes  from  the  inter- 
spaces."    Upon  this  view  there  is  a  lively  controversy. 
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gaseous  nature  being  made  apparent  through 
their  self-recorded  bright  lines. 

But  to  admit  that  suns  must  be  gener- 
ated, gradually  reach  their  prime  of  radi- 
ance, and  by  degrees  become  extinguished, 
is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  agree 
with  Professor  Norman  Lockyer's  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  all  this  comes 
about,  or  with  his  classification  of  the 
stars  according  to  these  several  stages. 
Here  are  delicate  niceties  of  belief  con- 
cerned, in  which  it  seems  that  the  high 
priests  of  the  spectroscopic  cult  are  them- 
selves not  in  exact  accord.  It  would  ill 
become  the  laity  to  interfere.  It  is  the 
less  needful,  since  on  every  disputed  point 
the  most  highly  trained  skill  and  the  most 
zealous  perseverance  are  being  concen- 
trated by  observers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  while  the  camera  with  its  "retina 
that  never  tires"  is  giving  to  the  revela- 
tions both  of  the  telescope  and  the  spectro- 
scope a  precision  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
For  the  future  clearing  up  of  doubts  there 
is  large  hope.  For  the  present  state  of 
the  controversy  the  two  volumes  under 
review  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  well 
as  for  much  else  that  apart  from  all  dis- 
pute is  teeming  with  interest. 

As  to  the  special  points  on  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  two  volumes  differ, 
both  presuppose  in  the  reader  an  admis- 
sion of  the  general  results  at  which  spec- 
trum analysis  has  arrived.  They  alike 
recognize,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  solid 
and  liquid  bodies  when  incandescent  give 
a  continuous  spectrum,  while  the  chemical 
elements  in  a  state  of  incandescent  gas  or 
vapor  have  line  spectra;  that,  as  appar- 
ently no  two  sets  of  substances  give  the 
same  sets  of  lines,  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance may  be  inferred  from  the  occur- 
rence of  its  lines  in  the  spectrum  ;  that 
bright  lines  imply  that  the  light  is  radiated 
from  the  vapors  themselves,  whereas  dark 
lines  imply  that  the  vapors  are  absorbing 
the  rays  of  a  brighter  light  behind  them. 
They  agree  in  fact  on  all  the  general  prin- 
ciples, but  differ  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  observed  facts.  Consider- 
ing the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  research 
as  applied  to  the  far-off  heavens,  the  com- 
parative novelty  of  its  methods,  and  the 
many  complications  presented  by  the  sub- 
ject-matter, such  differences  of  interpreta- 
tion are  little  to  be  wondered  at.  To  take 
a  significant  example  :  Professor  Lockyer 
lays  great  stress  on  the  identification  of 
the  chief  nebula  line  with  the  low-temper- 
ature magnesium  fluting  near  ^  500.  The 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chapters 
of  his  volume  are  devoted  to  explaining 


as  well  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view 
as  the  elaborate  experiments  conducted 
by  himself  and  several  scientific  assistants 
in  order  thoroughly  to  test  it.  He  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  two  chapters  seem  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  the  line  under  discussion 
is  due,  as  the  induction  suggested,  to  mag- 
nesium. The  observations  have  left,  he 
says,  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  chief  nebula  line  with  the 
magnesium  fluting,  under  such  conditions 
that  at  the  same  time  coincidence  of  the 
F  line  of  hydrogen  with  the  third  nebula 
line  was  demonstrated.  He  enters  by  im- 
plication a  sort  of  caveat  in  regard  to  the 
possible  errors  and  prejudices  of  other 
observers.  In  contrast  with  his  confidence 
in  the  results  obtained  may  be  set  a  no- 
tice which  appeared  in  the  Aihenceum  of 
March  28  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Keeler  [it  is  there  said]  gives  the  re- 
sults of  his  recent  observations  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  at  the  Lick 
Observatory.  He  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
with  great  accuracy  the  true  position  of  the 
chief  nebular  line,  and  given  the  coup  de grace 
to  Professor  Lockyer's  theory  of  its  coinci- 
dence with  the  magnesium  fluting,  very  grave 
doubts  with  respect  to  which  had,  it  will  be 
remembered,  been  thrown  by  the  observations 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  at  Tulse  Hill. 

As  Dr.  Huggins  is  to  be  president  of 
the  British  Association  at  its  next  meet- 
ing at  Cardiff,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
and  kindred  subjects  may  be  brought 
down  this  autumn  from  the  upper  levels 
of  abstruse  discussion,  and  put  forward  in 
such  a  form  that  society  at  large  will  be 
able  to  take  sides  upon  them.  The  doubts 
originated  at  Tulse  Hill  are  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  Miss  Clerke's  volume  in  the 
following  passage:  — 

The  injection  of  the  light  of  burning  magne- 
sium into  the  apparatus  simultaneously  dis- 
playing the  spectrum  of  the  Orion  nebula  had 
the  effect  of  at  once  producing  a  well-sepa- 
rated doublet.  The  fluting  edge  lay  markedly 
lower  down  towards  the  red  than  the  nebular 
line.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  fluting,  however 
attenuated  the  vapor  emitting  it,  would  be 
reduced  to  so  thin  a  "  remnant  "  as  the  sharp, 
fine  line  seen  in  the  nebulae. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
Professor  Lockyer  would  consider  this  a 
highly  debatable  paragraph.  It  would, 
however,  give  a  very  wrong  impression  of 
Miss  Clerke's  "System  of  the  Stars"  to 
speak  of  it  as  at  all  deeply  involved  in  in- 
tricate controversy.  Though  a  thoroughly 
scientific  book,  it  shows  also  much  literary 
skill.     The  materials  are  so  well  put  to- 
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gether  and  all  is  explained  with  so  much 
simplicity  that  the  unlearned  will  be  lured 
on  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  led  along 
with  a  sort  of  charmed  trust  in  the  com- 
petence as  well  as  the  good-will  of  their 
accomplished  guide.  The  accounts  of  the 
colors  of  the  stars  and  of  "  stranger  stars  " 
suddenly  flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the 
sky,  the  descriptions  of  the  mysterious 
nebulae,  the  explorations  of  the  great  sky 
girdle  formed  by  the  Milky  Way,  and  the 
opinions  which  have  been  and  are  being 
formed  about  all  these  marvels,  as  Miss 
Gierke  relates  or  expounds  them,  cannot 
fail  to  put  eyes  into  the  heads  of  many 
who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  the  glories 
of  the  night  with  only  a  stupid  admiration 
or  dull  neglect.  The  plates  of  the  nebulse, 
with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  espe- 
cially of  those  in  Orion  and  the  Great 
Bear,  are  of  much  beauty  and  instructive 
value. 

The  speculative  opinion,  that  the  uni- 
verse as  we  know  it  has  originated  in  the 
whirling  about  of  star  dust,  cannot  fail  to 
remind  the  scholar  of  that  infant  philoso- 
phy which  fancied  that  the  world  had  been 
produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  The  man  who  could  believe  that, 
could  as  well  believe  that  not  the  genius 
of  Milton,  but  the  random  aggregation  of 
innumerable  alphabets  of  type  had  com- 
posed the  poem  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  A 
sane  man  would  be  well  assured  that  only 
by  an  almost  incredible  chance  could  a 
single  line  of  it  come  forth  in  such  a  fash- 
ion.* He  would  feel  certain  that  all  the 
order  and  beauty  of  heaven  and  earth 
could  not  owe  their  origin  to  a  force  which 
has  never  shown  itself  capable  of  creating 
a  city  or  a  church,  a  colonnade  or  a  cot- 
tage. But  the  modern  hypothesis  is,  in 
fact,  far  removed  from  the  ancient  one,  for 
the  concourse  of  atoms  with  which  modern 
men  of  science  are  concerned  has  nothing 
fortuitous  about  it.  There  is  a  great  code 
of  laws,  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of 
heat,  of  electricity,  of  chemical  affinity, 
laws  unknown  to  the  early  philosophers, 
as   there  may  be  others  unknown  to  us, 

*  For  the  source  of  this  illustration  see  Cicero,  De 
Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  37:  "  Hie  ego  non  mirer 
esse  quemquam,  qui  sibi  persuadeat,  corpora  quasdam 
solida  atque  individua  vi  et  gravitate  ferri,  mundumque 
eflSci  ornatissimutn  et  pulcherrimum  ex  eorum  corpo- 
rum  concursione  fortuita?  Hoc  qui  existimat  fieri 
potuisse,  non  intelligo  cur  non  idem  putet,  si  innumer- 
abiles  unius  et  viginti  formae  literarum  vel  aureae  vel 
qualeslibet  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terram 
excussis  annales  Ennii,  ut  deinceps  legi  possint,  effici : 
quod  nescio  an  ne  in  uno  quidem  versu  possit  tantum 
valere  fortuna.  .  .  .  Quod  si  mundum  efficere  potest 
concursus  atomorum,  cur  porticum,  cur  templum,  cur 
domum,  cur  urbem  non  potest?  quas  sunt  minus  ope- 
rosa  et  multo  quidem  faciliora." 


still  waiting  to  be  discovered  by  the  Kep- 
lers  and  Galileos  and  Newtons  of  the 
future.  These  laws  of  nature,  unlike  our 
puny  human  enactments,  can  laugh  dis- 
obedience to  scorn,  for  they  are  self-en- 
forced ;  they  leave  no  room  for  blind 
chance,  but  hold  all  the  atoms,  all  the 
masses  small  or  great,  cosmic  dust  and 
giant  orbs,  under  their  absolute  and  unfal- 
tering sway. 

For  those  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the 
perfect  life  seem  bound  to  be  before  all 
things  intellectual  pleasures,  the  scheme 
of  the  universe  as  set  forth  by  modern 
astronomy  extends  a  boundless  prospect. 
This  molecule  of  a  world  on  which  we  live, 
so  obscurely  small  that  comparisons  fail  to 
express  its  real  insignificance,  has  hitherto 
taxed  the  genius  not  merely  of  each  man 
by  himself,  but  of  all  mankind  united  to 
harvest  the  treasures  of  knowledge  its 
realms  contain.  Late  in  his  life  an  eager 
student  like  Charles  Kingsley  accom- 
plished a  long-desired  voyage  from  En- 
gland to  the  West  Indies,  and  when  he 
came  to  record  that  small  achievement,  as 
one  who  by  smiling  makes  others  smile, 
he  led  all  readers  to  sympathize  with  the 
enraptured  exclamation,  •' At  Last!"  em- 
bodied in  the  title  of  his  book.  "  Nature," 
the  great  traveller  Humboldt  says,  "is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  investigation,"  and 
the  whole  of  his  "Personal  Narrative" 
strikingly  illustrates  the  remark,  but  the 
particular  occasion  which  calls  it  from  him 
is  an  apology  for  once  more  discussing  the 
often  discussed  flying  fish,  and  in  making 
the  remark  at  all  he  is  evidently  thinking 
only  of  what  is  possible  to  man  from  his 
terrestrial  standpoint,  and  under  the  many 
limiting  conditions  of  human  life.  Within 
these  bounds  there  is  room  for  masterful 
effort,  for  delightful  surprises,  for  con- 
tinual, even  if  often  extremely  slow,  ap- 
proaches to  a  knowledge  of  all-pervading 
order  and  truth.  But  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  this  earth  and  earthly  life,  it  is 
clear  that  minds  like  ours,  even  with  con- 
tinuously growing  powers  of  perception 
and  reason,  might  be  employed  for  count- 
less ages  without  exhausting  the  mysteries 
of  cosmic  clouds  and  nursling  stars  and 
radiant  suns,  and,  above  all,  of  the  innu- 
merable orbs  that  have  lost  their  surface 
heat,  and,  in  ceasing  to  shine  by  their  own 
light,  have  become  habitable,  and  have 
therefore  doubtless  also  become  inhabited 
by  forms  of  life  and  beauty  in  endless 
variety  past  all  our  poor  imagining.  How- 
ever far  science  may  travel  into  the 
abysses  of  space,  it  finds  there  all-pervad- 
ing proof  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  of  that 
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power  by  which  nature  exists.  Light, 
"first  created  beam,"  darts  by  some  incon- 
ceivable means  from  the  remotest  orbs  to 
the  human  eye;  those  orbs  and  even  the 
clouds  of  stars  are  found  to  contain  the 
same  physical  substances  as  this  earth,  and 
not  others  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  amazing 
system  is  governed  by  a  force  of  which 
nothing  is  known  but  that  it  is  universal 
and  omnipresent. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  VIOLIN. 

I. 

At  my  dining  place  in  old  Soho,  —  I 
call  it  mine  because  there  was  a  time  when 
I  became  somewhat  inveterate  there, 
keeping  my  napkin  (changed  once  a  week) 
in  a  ring  recognizable  by  myself  and  the 
waiter,  my  bottle  of  Beaune  (replenished 
more  frequently),  and  my  accustomed  seat 
—  at  this  restaurant  of  mine,  with  its 
confusion  of  tongues,  its  various  foreign 
clients,  amid  all  the  coming  and  going, 
the  nightly  change  of  faces,  there  were 
some  which  remained  the  same;  persons 
with  whom,  though  one  might  never  have 
spoken,  one  had  nevertheless  from  the 
mere  continuity  of  juxtaposition  a  certain 
sense  of  intimacy. 

There  was  one  old  gentleman  in  partic- 
ular, as  inveterate  as  myself,  who  espe- 
cially aroused  my  interest.  A  courteous, 
punctual,  mild  old  man  he  was,  with  an 
air  which  deprecated  notice ;  who  con- 
versed each  evening  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  the  proprietor  as  he  rolled,  always  at 
the  same  hour,  a  valedictory  cigarette,  in 
a  language  that  arrested  my  ear  by  its 
strangeness,  and  which  proved  to  be  his 
own,  Hungarian  ;  who  addressed  a  brief 
remark  to  me  at  times,  half  apologetically, 
in  the  precisest  of  English.  We  sat  next 
each  other  at  the  same  table,  came  and 
went  at  much  the  same  hour;  and  for  a 
long  while  our  intercourse  was  restricted 
to  formal  courtesies,  mutual  inquiries  after 
each  other's  health,  a  few  urbane  stric- 
tures on  the  climate.  The  little  old  gen- 
tleman, in  spite  of  his  aspect  of  shabby 
gentility,  perhaps  even  because  of  this 
suggestion  of  fallen  fortunes,  bore  himself 
with  pathetic  erectness,  almost  haughtily. 
He  did  not  seem  amenable  to  advances. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  knew  him  well 
enough  to  rightly  value  this  appearance, 
the  timid  defences,  behind  which  a  very 
shy  and  delicate  nature  took  refuge  from 
the  world's  coarse  curiosity.     I  can  smile 


now,  with  a  certain  sadness,  when  I  re- 
mind myself  that  at  one  time  I  was  some- 
what in  awe  of  M.  Maurice  Cristich  and 
his  little  air  of  proud  humility.  Now  that 
his  place  in  that  dim,  foreign  eating-house 
knows  him  no  more,  and  his  yellow  napkin- 
ring,  with  its  distinguishing  number,  has 
been  passed  on  to  some  other  customer,  I 
have  it  in  my  mind  to  set  down  my  im- 
pressions of  him,  the  short  history  of  our 
acquaintance.  It  began  with  an  exchange 
of  cards,  a  form  to  which  he  evidently 
attached  a  ceremonial  value,  for  after  that 
piece  of  ritual  his  manner  underwent  a 
sensible  softening  and  he  showed  by  many 
subtle,  indefinable  shades  in  his  courteous 
address  that  he  did  me  the  honor  of  in- 
cluding me  in  his  friendship,  I  have  his 
card  before  me  now  ;  a  large,  oblong  piece 
of  pasteboard,  with  M.  Maurice  Cristich, 
Theatre  Royal,  inscribed  upon  it  amid 
many  fiorid  flourishes.  It  enabled  me  to 
form  my  first  definite  notion  of  his  calling, 
upon  which  I  had  previously  wasted  much 
conjecture ;  though  I  had  all  along,  and 
rightly  as  it  appeared,  associated  him  in 
some  manner  with  music. 

In  time  he  was  good  enough  to  inform 
me  further.  He  was  a  musician,  a  violin- 
ist \  and  formerly,  and  in  his  own  country, 
he  had  been  a  composer.  But  whether 
for  some  lack  in  him  of  original  talent,  or 
of  patience,  whether  for  some  grossness  in 
the  public  taste,  on  which  the  nervous  del- 
icacy and  refinement  of  his  execution  was 
lost,  he  had  not  continued.  He  had  been 
driven  by  poverty  to  London,  had  given 
lessons,  and  then  for  many  years  had 
played  a  second  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera. 

"It  is  not  much,  monsieur!"  he  ob- 
served deprecatingly,  smoothing  his  hat 
with  the  cuff  of  his  frayed  coat-sleeve. 
"  But  it  is  sufficient,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
teaching.  In  effect,  they  are  very  charm- 
ing, the  seraphic  young  girls  of  your 
country  !  But  they  seem  to  care  little  for 
music  ;  and  I  am  a  difficult  master,  and 
have  not  enough  patience.  Once,  you  see, 
a  long  time  ago,  I  had  a  perfect  pupil,  and 
perhaps  that  spoilt  me.  Yes !  I  prefer 
the  theatre,  though  it  is  less  profitable.  It 
is  not  as  it  once  was,"  he  added,  with  a 
half  sigh;  "I  am  no  longer  ambitious. 
Yes,  monsieur,  when  I  was  young  I  was 
ambitious.  I  wrote  a  symphony  and  sev- 
eral concertos.  I  even  brought  out  at 
Vienna  an  opera  which  I  thought  would 
make  me  famous ;  but  the  good  folk  of 
Vienna  did  not  appreciate  me,  and  they 
would  have  none  of  my  music.  They  said 
it  was  antiquated,  my  opera,  and  absurd, 
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and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  good.  I  think 
that  Gluck,  that  great  genius,  would  have 
liked  it;  and  that  is  what  I  should  have 
wished.  Ah  !  how  long  ago  it  seems,  that 
time  when  I  was  ambitious!  But  you 
must  excuse  me,  monsieur,  your  good 
company  makes  me  garrulous.  I  must  be 
at  the  theatre.  If  I  am  not  in  my  place  at 
the  half-hour  they  fine  me,  —  two  shillings 
and  sixpence ;  that  is  a  good  deal,  you 
know,  monsieur." 

In  spite  of  his  defeats,  his  long  and 
ineffectual  struggle  with  adversity,  M. 
Cristich,  I  discovered,  as  our  acquaint- 
ance ripened,  had  none  of  the  spleen  and 
little  of  the  vanity  of  the  unsuccessful 
artist.  He  seemed  in  his  forlorn  old  age 
to  have  accepted  his  discomfiture  with 
touching  resignation,  having  acquired 
neither  cynicism  nor  indifference.  He 
was  simply  an  innocent  old  man,  in  love 
with  his  violin  and  with  his  art,  who  had 
acquiesced  in  disappointment;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  whether  he  even  be- 
lieved in  his  talent,  or  had  not  silently 
accredited  the  verdict  of  musical  Vienna, 
which  had  condemned  his  opera  in  those 
days  when  he  was  ambitious.  The  preca- 
riousness  of  the  London  opera  was  the 
one  fact  which  I  ever  knew  to  excite  him 
to  expressions  of  personal  resentment. 
When  its  doors  were  closed  his  hard  pov- 
erty (it  was  the  only  occasion  when  he 
protested  against  it)  drove  him,  with  his 
dear  instrument  and  his  accomplished  fin- 
gers, into  the  orchestras  of  lighter  houses, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  play  music 
which  he  despised.  He  grew  silent  and 
rueful  during  these  periods  of  irksome 
servitude,  rolled  innumerable  cigarettes, 
which  he  smoked  with  fierceness  and 
great  rapidity.  When  dinner  was  done 
he  was  often  volubly  indignant,  in  Hunga- 
rian, to  the  proprietor.  But  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  his  mood  lightened. 
He  bore  himself  more  sprucely,  and  would 
leave  me,  to  assist  at  a  representation  of 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  or  "  Tannhauser,"  with 
a  face  which  was  almost  radiant.  I  had 
known  him  a  year  before  it  struck  me  that 
I  should  like  to  see  him  in  his  professional 
capacity.  I  told  him  of  my  desire  a  little 
diffidently,  not  knowing  how  my  purpose 
might  strike  him.  He  responded  gra- 
ciously, but  with  an  air  of  intrigue,  laying 
a  gentle  hand  upon  my  coat-sleeve  and 
bidding  me  wait.  A  day  or  two  later,  as 
we  sat  over  our  coffee,  M.  Cristich  with  a 
hesitating  urbanity  offered  me  an  order. 

"If  you  would  do  me  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept it  monsieur  ?  It  is  a  stall,  and  a  good 
one.     I  have  never  asked  for  one  before, 
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all  these  years ;  so  they  gave  it  to  me 
easily.  You  see,  I  have  few  friends.  It 
is  for  to-morrow,  as  you  observe.  I  de- 
manded it  especially;  it  is  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  to  me,  —  ah!  an  occasion! 
You  will  come  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  good,  M.  Cristich  ! "  I 
said  with  genuine  gratitude,  for  indeed 
the  gift  came  in  season,  the  opera  being  at 
that  time  a  luxury  I  could  seldom  com- 
mand. •'  Need  I  say  that  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted ?  And  to  hear  Madame  Romanoff, 
a  chance  one  has  so  seldom." 

The  old  gentleman's  mild,  dull  eyes 
glistened.  "  Madame  Romanoff  !  "  he  re- 
peated. "  The  marvellous  Leonora  !  Yes, 
yes  !     She  has  sung  only  once  before  in 

London.     Ah,  when  I  remember "  He 

broke  off  suddenly.  As  he  rose,  and  pre- 
pared for  departure,  he  held  my  hand  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  giving  it  a  more 
intimate  pressure. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  will  you  think 
me  a  presumptuous  old  man,  if  I  ask  you 
to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  in  my  apart- 
ment, when  it  is  over  ?  I  will  give  you  a 
whiskey,  and  we  will  smoke  pipes,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  your  impressions.  And  then 
I  will  tell  you  why  to-morrow  I  shall  be  so 
proud,  why  I  show  this  emotion." 

II. 

The  opera  was  "Fidelio"  —  that 
stately,  splendid  work,  whose  melody,  if 
one  may  make  a  pictorial  comparison,  has 
something  of  that  rich  and  sun-warm  color 
which,  certainly,  on  the  canvases  of  Ru- 
bens, affects  one  as  an  almost  musical 
quality.  It  offered  brilliant  opportunities, 
and  the  incomparable  singer  had  wasted 
none  of  them.  So  that  when,  at  last,  I 
pushed  my  way  out  of  the  crowded  house 
and  joined  M.  Cristich  at  the  stage  door, 
where  he  waited  with  eyes  full  of  expec- 
tancy, the  music  still  lingered  about  me 
like  the  faint,  past  fragrance  of  incense, 
and  I  had  no  need  to  speak  my  thanks. 
He  rested  a  light  hand  on  my  arm,  and  we 
walked  towards  his  lodging  silently,  the 
musician  carrying  his  instrument  in  its 
sombre  case,  and  shivering  from  time  to 
time,  a  tribute  to  the  keen,  spring  night. 
He  stooped  as  he  walked,  his  eyes  trailing 
the  ground ;  and  a  certain  listlessness  in 
his  manner  struck  me  a  little  strangely,  as 
though  he  came  fresh  from  some  solemn 
or  hieratic  experience,  of  which  the  reac- 
tion had  already  begun  to  set  in  tediously, 
leaving  him  at  the  last  unstrung  and  jaded, 
a  little  weary  of  himself  and  the  too  stren- 
uous occasion.  It  was  not  until  we  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  dingy,   high 
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house  in  a  by-way  of  Bloomsbury,  and  he 
had  ushered  me,  with  apologies,  into  his 
shabby  room  near  the  sky,  that  the  sense 
of  his  hospitable  duties  seemed  to  reno- 
vate him. 

He  produced  tumblers  from  an  obscure 
recess  behind  his  bed  ;  set  a  kettle  on  the 
fire,  which  scarcely  smouldered  with  flick- 
ers of  depressing,  sulphurous  flame,  talk- 
ing of  indifferent  subjects  as  he  watched 
for  it  to  boil.  Only  when  we  had  settled 
ourselves  in  uneasy  chairs  opposite  each 
other,  and  he  had  composed  me  what  he 
termed  "  a  grog  "  —  himself  preferring  the 
more  innocent  mixture  known  as  eau  sucrie 
—  did  he  allude  to  "Fidelio."  I  praised 
heartily  the  discipline  of  the  orchestra,  the 
prima  donna^  whom  report  made  his 
country-woman,  with  her  strong,  sweet 
voice  and  her  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
magnificence  of  the  music,  the  fine  im- 
pression of  the  whole. 

M.  Cristich,  his  glass  in  hand,  nodded 
approval.  He  looked  intently  into  the  fire, 
which  cast  mocking  shadows  over  his 
quaint,  incongruous  figure,  his  antiquated 
dress  coat,  his  frost-bitten  countenance, 
his  cropped  grey  hair.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"yes  !  So  it  pleased  you,  and  you  thought 
her  beautiful  }     I  am  glad." 

He  turned  round  to  me  abruptly,  and 
laid  a  thin  hand  impressively  on  my  knee. 

"You  know  I  invented  her,  the  Roma- 
noff, discovered  her,  taught  her  all  she 
learnt.  Yes,  monsieur,  I  was  proud  to- 
night, very  proud,  to  be  there,  playing  for 
her,  though  she  did  not  know.  Ah  !  the 
beautiful  creature !  and  how  badly  I 
played  !  execrably  !  You  could  not  notice 
that,  monsieur,  but  they  did,  my  confrh'es, 
and  could  not  understand.  How  should 
they.''  How  should  they  dream  that  I, 
Maurice  Cristich,  second  violin  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  opera,  had  to  do  with  the 
Leonora ;  even  I  ?  Her  voice  thrilled 
them  ;  ah,  but  it  was  I  who  taught  her  her 
notes  !  They  praised  her  diamonds  ;  yes, 
but  once  I  gave  her  that  she  wanted  more 
than  diamonds,  bread,  and  lodging,  and 
love.  Beautiful  they  called  her  ;  she  was 
beautiful  too  when  I  carried  her  in  my 
arms  through  Vienna.  I  am  an  old  man 
now,  and  good  for  very  little ;  and  there 
have  been  days,  God  forgive  me,  when  I 
have  been  angry  with  her;  but  it  was  not 
to-night.  To  see  her  there,  so  beautiful 
and  so  great,  and  to  feel  that  after  all  I 
had  a  hand  in  it  —  that  I  invented  her. 
Yes,  yes  !  I  had  my  victory  to-night,  too, 
though  it  was  so  private ;  a  secret  between 
you  and  me,  monsieur  !     Is  it  not?" 

I  assured  him  of  my  discretion,  but  he 


hardly  seemed  to  hear.  His  sad  eyes  had 
wandered  away  to  the  live  coals,  and  he 
considered  them  pensively  as  though  he 
found  them  full  of  charming  memories.  I 
sat  back  respecting  his  remoteness;  but 
my  silence  was  charged  with  surprised 
conjecture,  and  indeed  the  quaint  figure 
of  the  old  musician,  every  line  of  his  gar- 
ments redolent  of  ill  success,  had  become 
to  me  of  a  sudden  strangely  romantic. 
Destiny,  so  amorous  of  surprises,  of  pa- 
thetic or  cynical  contrasts,  had  in  this 
instance  excelled  herself.  My  obscure 
acquaintance  Maurice  Cristich  !  The  re- 
nowned Romanoff!  Her  name  and  ac- 
knowledged genius  had  been  often  in 
men's  mouths  of  late,  a  certain  luminous, 
scarcely  sacred  glamour  attaching  to  it,  in 
a  hundred  idle  stories,  due  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  wonder  of  her  sorrowful 
beauty,  as  to  any  justification  in  knowl- 
edge of  her  boundless  extravagance,  her 
magnificent  fantasies,  her  various  perver- 
sity, rumor  pointing  specially  at  those 
priceless  diamonds,  the  favors  (not  alto- 
gether gratuitous  it  was  said)  of  exalted 
personages.  And  with  all  deductions 
made,  for  malice,  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
curious,  the  impression  of  her  perversity 
was  left;  she  remained  enigmatical  and 
notorious,  a  somewhat  scandalous  heroine  ! 
And  Cristich  had  known  her;  he  had  as 
he  declared  —  and  his  accent  was  not  that 
of  braggadocio  —  invented  her.  The  con- 
jecture puzzled  and  fascinated  me.  It 
did  not  make  Cristich  less  interesting,  nor 
ihQ prima  donna  more  perspicuous. 

By  and  by  the  violinist  looked  up  at 
me;  he  smiled  with  a  little  dazed  air,  as 
though  his  thoughts  had  been  a  far  jour- 
ney. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur  !  I  beg  you  to 
fill  your  glass.  I  seem  a  poor  host ;  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  dreaming ;  I 
was  quite  away,  quite  away." 

He  threw  out  his  hands,  with  a  vague, 
expansive  gesture. 

"  Dear  child  !  "  he  said  to  the  flames,  in 
French;  "good  little  one  !  I  do  not  for- 
get thee."     And  he  began  to  tell  me. 

"It  was  when  I  was  at  Vienna,  ah  !  a 
long  while  ago.  I  was  not  rich,  but  neither 
was  I  very  poor  ;  I  still  had  my  little  pat- 
rimony, and  I  lived  in  the  Strasse, 

very  economically ;  it  is  a  quarter  which 
many  artists  frequent.  I  husbanded  my 
resources,  that  I  might  be  able  to  work 
away  at  my  art  without  the  tedium  of 
making  it  a  means  of  livelihood.  I  re- 
fused many  offers  to  play  in  public,  that  I 
might  have  more  leisure.  I  should  not  do 
that  now;  but  then  I  was  very  confident; 
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I  had  great  faith  in  me.  And  I  worked 
very  hard  at  my  symphony,  and  I  was  full 
of  desire  to  write  an  opera.  It  was  a  tall, 
dark  house  where  I  lived ;  there  were 
many  other  lodgers  ;  but  I  knew  scarcely 
any  of  them.  1  went  about  with  my  head 
full  of  music,  and  I  had  my  violin  ;  I  had 
no  time  to  seek  acquaintance.  Only  my 
neighbor  at  the  other  side  of  my  passage 
I  knew  slightly,  and  bowed  to  him  when 
we  met  on  the  stairs.  He  was  a  dark, 
lean  man,  of  a  very  distinguished  air;  he 
must  have  lived  very  hard,  he  had  death 
in  his  face.  He  was  not  an  artist,  like  the 
rest  of  us  ;  I  suspect  he  was  a  great  prof- 
ligate and  a  gambler ;  but  he  had  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  And  when  I 
came  to  talk  to  him  he  displayed  the  great- 
est knowledge  of  music  that  I  have  ever 
known.  And  it  was  the  same  with  all ;  he 
talked  divinely  of  everything  in  the  world, 
but  very  wildly  and  bitterly.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  everywhere,  and  done  every- 
thing, and  at  last  to  be  tired  of  it  all,  and 
of  himself  the  most.  From  the  people  of 
the  house  I  heard  that  he  was  a  Pole,  noble, 
and  very  poor;  and,  what  surprised  me, 
that  he  had  a  daughter  with  him,  a  little 
girl.  I  used  to  pity  this  child,  who  must 
have  lived  quite  alone.  For  the  count  was 
always  out,  and  the  child  never  appeared 
with  him ;  and  for  the  rest,  with  his  black 
spleen  and  tempers,  he  must  have  been 
but  sorry  company  for  a  little  girl.  I 
wished  much  to  see  her ;  for  you  see, 
monsieur,  I  am  fond  of  children,  almost 
as  much  as  of  music;  and  one  day  it  came 
about.  I  was  at  home  with  my  violin  ;  I 
had  been  playing  all  the  evening  some 
songs  I  had  made,  and  once  or  twice  I  had 
seemed  to  be  interrupted  by  little  tedious 
sounds.  At  last  I  stopped  and  opened  the 
door,  and  there,  crouching  down,  I  found 
the  most  beautiful  little  creature  I  had 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  It  was  the  child  of 
my  neighbor.  Yes,  monsieur  !  you  divine, 
you  divine  !     That  was  the  Leonora  !  " 

"And  she  is  not  your  compatriot?"  I 
asked. 

"A  Hungarian?  ah,  no!  Yet  every 
piece  of  her  pure  Slav  !  But  I  weary  you, 
monsieur  ;  I  make  a  long  story." 

I  protested  my  interest;  and  after  a 
little  side  glance  of  dubious  scrutiny,  he 
continued  in  a  constrained  monotone,  as 
one  who  told  over  to  himself  some  rosary 
of  sad,  enchanting  memories. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  she  was  beautiful ;  that  mys- 
terious, sad,  Slavonic  beauty  ;  a  thing  quite 
special  and  apart.  And,  as  a  child,  it  was 
more  tragical  and  strange ;  that  dusky 
hair,  those  profound  and  luminous  eyes. 


seeming  to  mourn  over  tragedies  they  had 
never  known.  A  strange,  wild,  silent 
child !  She  might  have  been  eight  or 
nine  then  ;  but  her  little  soul  was  hungry 
for  music.  It  was  a  veritable  passion; 
and  when  she  became,  at  last,  my  good 
friend,  she  told  me  how  often  she  had  lain 
for  long  hours  outside  my  door,  listening 
to  my  violin.  I  gave  her  a  kind  of  scolding, 
such  as  one  could  to  so  beautiful  a  little 
creature,  for  the  passage  was  draughty 
and  cold,  and  sent  her  away  with  some 
bon-bons.  She  shook  back  her  long  dark 
hair:  'You  are  not  angry  and  I  am  not 
naughty,'  she  said;  'and  I  shall  come 
back.  I  thank  you  for  your  bon-bons  ;  but 
I  like  your  music  better  than  bon-bons,  or 
fairy-tales,  or  anything  in  the  world.' 

"But  she  never  came  back  to  the  pas- 
sage again,  monsieur  I  The  next  time  I 
came  across  the  count,  I  sent  her  an  invi- 
tation, a  little  diffidently,  for  he  had  never 
spoken  to  me  of  her,  and  he  was  a  strange 
and  difficult  man.  Now  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  smile  in 
which,  for  once,  there  seemed  more  en- 
tertainment than  malice.  The  child  could 
visit  me  when  she  chose;  if  it  amused 
either  of  us,  so  much  the  better.  And  we 
were  content,  and  she  came  to  me  often; 
after  a  while,  indeed,  she  was  with  me  al- 
most always.  Child  as  she  was,  she  had 
already  the  promise  of  her  magnificent 
voice;  and  I  taught  her  to  use  it,  to  sing, 
and  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  on  the  vio- 
lin, to  which  she  took  the  most  readily. 
She  was  like  a  singing  bird  in  the  room, 
such  pure,  clear  notes  !  And  she  grew 
very  fond  of  me ;  she  would  fall  asleep  at 
last  in  my  arms,  and  so  stay  until  the  count 
would  take  her  with  him  when  he  entered 
long  after  midnight.  He  came  to  me  nat- 
urally for  her  soon ;  and  they  never 
seemed  long,  those  hours  that  I  watched 
over  her  sleep.  I  never  knew  him  harsh 
or  unkind  to  the  child  ;  he  seemed  simply 
indifferent  to  her,  as  to  everything  else. 
He  had  exhausted  life,  and  he  hated  it; 
and  he  knew  that  death  was  on  him,  and 
he  hated  that  even  more.  And  yet  he  was 
careful  of  her,  after  a  fashion  ;  buying  her 
bon-bons,  and  little  costumes,  when  he 
was  in  the  vein  ;  pitching  his  voice  softly 
when  he  would  stay  and  talk  to  me,  as 
though  he  relished  her  sleep.  One  night 
he  did  not  come  to  fetch  her  at  all.  I  had 
wrapped  a  blanket  round  the  child  where 
she  lay  on  my  bed,  and  had  sat  down  to 
watch  by  her;  and  presently  I  too  fell 
asleep.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept, 
but  when  I  woke  there  was  a  grey  light  in 
the  room.     I  was  very  cold  and  stiff,  but 
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I  could  hear,  close  by,  the  soft,  regular 
breathing  of  the  child.  There  was  a  great 
uneasiness  on  me;  and  after  a  while  I 
stole  out  across  the  passage  and  knocked 
at  the  count's  door.  There  was  no  an- 
swer, but  it  gave  when  I  tried  it,  and  so  I 
went  in.  The  lamp  had  smouldered  out ; 
there  was  a  sick  odor  of  pitrol  every- 
where, and  the  shutters  were  closed ;  but 
through  the  chinks  the  pitiless  grey  dawn 
streamed  in,  and  showed  me  the  count  sit- 
ting very  still  by  the  table.  His  face  wore 
a  most  curious  smile,  and  had  not  his 
great  cavernous  eyes  been  open,  I  should 
have  believed  him  asleep;  suddenly  it 
came  to  me  that  he  was  dead.  He  was  not 
a  good  man,  monsieur,  nor  an  amiable ; 
but  a  true  virtuoso  2ind.  full  of  information, 
and  I  grieved.  I  have  had  masses  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 

He  paid  a  tribute  of  silence  to  the  dead 
man's  memory,  and  then  he  went  on  :  "  It 
seemed  quite  natural  that  I  should  take  his 
child.  There  was  no  one  to  care,  no  one 
to  object;  it  happened  quite  easily.  We 
went,  the  little  one  and  I,  to  another  part 
of  the  city.  We  made  quite  a  new  life. 
Oh  !  my  God !  it  is  a  very  long  time  ago." 

Quite  suddenly  his  voice  went  tremu- 
lous ;  but  after  a  pause,  hardly  perceptible, 
he  recovered  himself,  and  continued  with 
an  accent  of  apology:."!  am  a  foolish 
old  man,  and  very  garrulous.  It  is  not 
good  to  think  of  that  nor  to  talk  of  it;  I 
do  not  know  why  I  do.  But  what  would 
you  have?  She  loved  me  then;  and  she 
had  the  voice  and  the  disposition  of  an 
angel.  I  have  never  been  very  happy ;  I 
think  sometimes,  monsieur,  that  we  oth- 
ers, who  care  much  for  art,  are  not  per- 
mitted that.  But  certainly  those  few  rapid 
days  when  she  was  a  child  were  good  ;  and 
yet  they  were  the  days  of  my  defeat.  I 
found  myself  out  then.  I  was  never  to  be 
a  great  artist,  a  maestro s  a  second-rate 
man,  a  good  music-teacher  for  young  la- 
dies, a  capable  performer  in  an  orchestra, 
what  you  will,  but  a  great  artist,  never  ! 
Yet  in  those  days,  even  when  my  opera 
failed,  I  had  consolation.  I  could  say,  I 
have  a  child !  I  would  have  kept  her 
with  me  always,  but  it  could  not  be  ;  from 
the  very  first  she  would  be  a  singer.  I 
knew  always  that  a  day  would  come  when 
she  would  not  need  me.  She  was  meant 
to  be  the  world's  delight,  and  I  had  no 
right  to  keep  her,  even  if  I  could.  I  held 
my  beautiful,  strange  bird  in  her  cage, 
until  she  beat  her  wings  against  the  bars  ; 
then  I  opened  the  door.  At  the  last,  I 
think,  that  is  all  we  can  do  for  our  chil- 
dren, our  best  beloved,  our  very  heart- 
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strings  ;  stand  free  of  them  ;  let  them  go. 
The  world  is  very  weary,  but  we  must  all 
find  that  out  for  ourselves.  Perhaps  when 
they  are  tired  they  will  come  home  ;  per- 
haps not,  perhaps  not.  It  was  to  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Milan  that  I  sent  her  finally, 
and  it  was  at  La  Scala  that  she  afterwards 
appeared.  And  at  La  Scala  too,  poor 
child,  she  met  her  evil  genius,  the  man 
named  Romanoff,  a  baritone  in  her  com- 
pany, own  son  of  the  devil,  whom  she 
married.  Ah,  if  I  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  I  could  have  prevented  it!" 

He  lapsed  into  a  long  silence  ;  a  great 
weariness  seemed  to  have  come  over  him,; 
and  in  the  grey  light  which  filtered  in 
through  the  dingy  window  blinds  his  face 
was  pinched  and  wasted,  unutterably  old 
and  forlorn. 

"  But  I  did  not  prevent  it,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  for  all  my  good-will ;  perhaps  merely 
hastened  it  by  unseasonable  interference. 
And  so  we  went  in  different  ways  with  an- 
ger,  I  fear,  and  at  least  with  sore  hearts 
and  misunderstanding." 

He  spoke  with  an  accent  of  finality,  and 
so  sadly  that  in  a  sudden  rush  of  pity  I 
was  moved  to  protest. 

"  But  surely  you  meet  sometimes ; 
surely  this  woman,  who  was  as  your  own 
child " 

He  stopped  me  with  a  solemn  appealing 
gesture. 

"  You  are  young,  and  you  do  not  alto- 
gether understand.  You  must  not  judge 
her  ;  you  must  not  believe  that  she  forgets, 
that  she  does  not  care.  Only  it  is  better 
like  this,  because  it  could  never  be  as  be- 
fore. I  could  not  help  her.  I  want  noth- 
ing that  she  can  give  me,  no,  not  anything ; 
I  have  my  memories.  I  hear  of  her  from 
time  to  time;  I  hear  what  the  world  says 
of  her,  the  imbecile  world,  and  I  smile. 
Do  I  not  know  best  ? —  I,  who  carried  her 
in  my  arms  when  she  was  that  high  ! " 

III. 

I  SAW  him  once  more  at  the  little  restau- 
rant in  Soho,  before  a  sudden  change  of 
fortune,  calling  me  abroad  for  an  absence, 
as  it  happened,  of  years,  closed  the  habit 
of  our  society.  He  gave  me  the  God- 
speed of  a  brother  artist,  though  mine  was 
not  the  way  of  music,  with  many  proph- 
esies of  my  success;  and  the  pressure  of 
his  hand  as  he  took  leave  of  me  was  trem- 
ulous. 

•'I  am  an  old  man,  monsieur,  and  we» 
may  not  meet  again  in  this  world.     I  wish  J 
you  all  the  chances  you  deserve  in  Paris; 
but  I  —  I  shall  greatly  miss  you.     If  you 
come  back  in  time  you  will  find  me  in  the 
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old  places  ;  and  if  not — there  are  things 
of  mine  which  I  should  wish  you  to  have, 
that  shall  be  sent  you." 

And  indeed  it  proved  to   be   our   last 
meeting.     I  went  to  Paris  ;  a  fitful  corre- 
spondence intervened,    grew    infrequent, 
ceased  ;  then  a  little  later  came  to  me  the 
notification,  very  brief  and  official,  of  his 
death  in  the  French  Hospital  of  pneumo- 
nia.    It  was   followed   by  a  few  remem- 
brances   of   him,   sent  at  his  request,   I 
learned,  by  the  priest  who  had  adminis- 
tered to  him  the  last  offices  ;  some  books 
that  he  had  greatly   cherished,  works  of 
Gluck,  for  the  most  part ;  an  antique  ivory 
crucifix  of  very  curious  workmanship  ;  and 
his  violin,  a  beautiful   instrument  dated 
1670  and  made  at  Nuremberg,  yet  with  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  me  at  least  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  Cremonas.     It  had  an  in- 
trinsic value   to  me   apart  from  its  asso- 
ciations,  for  I  too  was   something  of  an 
amateur,  and  since  this  seasoned  melodi- 
ous wood  had  come  into  ray  possession,  I 
was  inspired  to  take  my  facility  more  seri- 
ously.    To  play  in  public,  indeed,  I  had 
neither  leisure  nor  desire  ;  but  in  certain 
salons  of  my  acquaintance,  where  music 
was  much  in  vogue,  I  made  from  time  to 
time  a  desultory  appearance.     I   set  down 
these  facts  because,  as  it  happened,  this 
ineffectual    talent   of    mine    which    poor 
Cristich's  legacy  had  recalled  to  life  was 
to  procure  me  an  interesting  encounter.    I 
had  played    at  a  house   where  I    was   a 
stranger,  brought  there   by   a  friend,   to 
whose  insistence  I  had  yielded  somewhat 
reluctantly,  although  he  had  assured  me 
—  and,  I   believe,   with   reason  —  that  it 
was  a  house  where  the  indirect  or  Attic 
invitation  greatly  prevailed  —  in  brief,  a 
place  where  one  met  very  queer  people. 
The  hostess  was   American,   a  charming 
woman  of  unimpeachable  antecedents,  but 
whose  passion  for  society,  which  while  it 
must  always  be  interesting,  need  not  al- 
wa3's  be  equally  reputable,  had  exposed 
her  evenings  to  the  suspicion  of  her  com- 
patriots.   And  v/hen  I  had  discharged  my 
part  in  the  programme  and  had  leisure  to 
look  around  me,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
their  suspicion  was  justified  ;  very  queer 
people  indeed  were  there.     The  large,  hot 
rooms   were  cosmopolitan  —  infidels   and 
Jews,  everybody  and  nobody ;   a  scanda- 
lously   promiscuous    assemblage !      And 
there  with  a  half  start,  which  was  not  at 
first  recognition,  my  eyes  stopped  before 
a  face  which  brought  me  a  confused  rush 
of  memories.      It  was   that  of  a  woman, 
who  sat  on  an  ottoman  in  the  smallest  room, 
which  was  almost  empty.     Her  companion 


was  a  small,  vivacious  man,  with  a  grey 
imperial  and  the  red  ribbon  in  his  button- 
hole, to  whose  continuous  stream  of  talk, 
eked  out  with  meridional  gestures,  she  had 
the  air  of  being  listlessly  resigned.  Her 
dress,  a  marvel  of  discretion,  its  color  the 
yellow  of  old  ivory,  was  of  some  very  rich 
and  stiff  stuff  cut  high  to  her  neck  ;  that, 
and  her  great  black  hair,  clustered  to  a 
crimson  rose  at  the  top  of  her  head,  made 
the  pallor  of  her  face  a  thing  to  marvel  at. 
Her  beauty  was  at  once  sombre  and  illu- 
minating, and  youthful  too.  It  was  the 
woman  of  thirty  ;  but  her  complexion,  and 
her  arms,  which  were  bare,  were  soft  in 
texture  as  a  young  girl's. 

I  made  my  way,  as  well  as  I  could  for 
the  crowd,  to  my  hostess,  listened,  with 
what  patience  I  might,  to  some  polite 
praise  of  my  playing,  and  made  my  re- 
quest. 

"Mrs.  Destrier,  I  have  an  immense 
favor  to  ask ;  introduce  me  to  Madame 
Romanoff !  " 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  shrewd  smile; 
then  I  remembered  stories  of  her  intimate 
quaintness. 

"  My  dear  young  man,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. Only  I  warn  you,  she  is  not  conver- 
sational ;  you  will  make  no  good  of  it,  and 
you  will  be  disappointed  ;  perhaps  that  will 
be  best.  Please  remember,  I  am  respon- 
sible for  nobody." 

"  Is  she  so  dangerous  ?  "  I  asked.  "  But 
never  mind ;  I  believe  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  which  may  interest  her." 

"  Oh,  for  that !  "  she  smiled  elliptically ; 
"yes,  she  is  most  dangerous.  But  I  will 
introduce  you;  you  shall  tell  me  how  you 
succeed." 

I  bowed  and  smiled ;  she  laid  a  light 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  I  piloted  her  to  the 
desired  corner.  It  seemed  that  the  chance 
was  with  me.  The  little,  fluent  foreigner 
had  just  vacated  his  seat ;  and  when  the 
prima  donna  had  acknowledged  the  hasty 
mention  of  my  name,  with  a  bare  inclina- 
tion of  her  head,  I  was  emboldened  to 
succeed  to  it.  And  then  I  was  silent.  In 
the  perfection  of  that  dolorous  face  I 
could  not  but  be  reminded  of  the  tradition 
which  has  always  ascribed  something  fatal 
and  inevitable  to  the  possession  of  great 
gifts,  of  genius,  or  uncommon  fortune,  or 
a  singular  personal  beauty,  and  the  com- 
monplace of  conversation  failed  me. 

After  a  while  she  looked  askance  at 
me,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  resentment. 

"  You  speak  no  French,  monsieur  !  And 
yet  you  write  it  well  enough ;  I  have  read 
your  stories." 

I  acknowledged  madame's  irony,  per- 
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at  it?     It  is  a 
but  if  you  like 


mitting  myself  to  hope  that  my  efforts  had 
met  with  madame's  approval. 

^' A  la  bonne  heure  I  I  perceive  you 
also  speak  it.  Is  that  why  you  wished  to 
be  presented,  to  hear  my  criticisms  ?  " 

"  Let  me  answer  that  question  when  you 
have  answered  mine." 

She  glanced  curiously  over  her  feath- 
ered fan,  then  with  the  slightest  upward 
inclination  of  her  statuesque  shoulders, 
"I  admire  your  books;  but  are  your 
women  quite  just?  I  prefer  your  play- 
ing." 

"  That  is  better,  madame !  It  was  to 
talk  of  that  I  came." 

"  Your  playing?" 

"  My  violin." 

"  You  want  me  to  look 
Cremona  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  Cremona  ; 
I  will  give  it  to  you." 

Her  dark  eyes  shone  out  in  amazed 
amusement. 

"You  are  eccentric,  monsieur!  but  your 
nation  has  a  privilege  of  eccentricity.  At 
least,  you  amuse  me ;  and  I  have  wearied 
myself  enough  this  long  evening.  Show 
me  your  violin  ;  I  am  something  of  a  vir- 
tuosay 

I  took  the  instrument  from  its  case, 
handed  it  to  her  in  silence,  watching  her 
gravely.  She  received  it  with  the  dexter- 
ous hands  of  a  musician,  looked  at  the 
splendid  stains  on  the  back,  then  bent 
over  towards  the  light  in  a  curious  scru- 
tiny of  the  little  faded  signature  of  its 
maker,  the  fecit  of  an  obscure  Bavarian 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  she  raised  her  eyes. 

When  she  spoke  her  rich  voice  had  a 
note  of  imperious  entreaty  in  it.  "Your 
violin  interests  me,  monsieur  !  Oh,  I  know 
that  wood  !     It  came. to  you " 

"  A  legacy  from  an  esteemed  friend." 

"  His  name?"  she  cried,  with  the  flash 
which  I  waited  for. 

"  Maurice  Cristich,  madame  !  " 

We  were  deserted  in  our  corner.  The 
company  had  strayed  in,  one  by  one,  to  the 
large  salon  with  its  great  piano,  where  a 
young  Russian  musician,  a  pupil  of  Cho- 
pin, sat  down  to  play  with  no  conventional 
essay  of  preliminary  chords  an  expected 
morsel.  The  strains  of  it  wailed  in  just 
then  through  the  heavy,  screening  cur- 
tains ;  a  mad  valse  of  his  own,  that  no 
human  feet  could  dance  to  ;  a  pitiful,  pas- 
sionate thing  that  thrilled  the  nerves  pain- 
fully, ringing  the  changes  between  volup- 
tuous sorrow  and  the  merriment  of  devils, 
and  burdened  always  with  the  weariness 
of  "all  the  Russias" — the  proper  Welt- 


schmerz  of  a  young,  disconsolate  people. 
It  seemed  to  charge  the  air,  like  electric- 
ity, with  passionate  undertones;  it  gave 
intimate  facilities,  and  a  tense  personal 
note  to  our  interview. 

"A  legacy!  so  he  is  gone!"  She 
swayed  to  me  with  a  wail  in  her  voice, 
in  a  sort  of  childish  abandonment :  "  And 
you  tell  me  !  Ah  !  "  She  drew  back,  chill- 
ing suddenly  with  a  touch  of  visible  suspi- 
cion. "  You  hurt  me,  monsieur  !  Is  it  a 
stroke  at  random  ?  You  spoke  of  a  gift ; 
you  say  you  knew,  esteemed  him.  You 
were  with  him?  Perhaps  a  message " 

"He  died  alone,  madame.  I  have  no 
message.  If  there  were  none,  it  might  be, 
perhaps,  that  he  believed  you  had  not 
cared  for  it.  If  that  were  wrong,  I  could 
tell  you  that  you  were  not  forgotten.  Oh, 
he  loved  you  !  I  had  his  word  for  it,  and 
the  story.  The  violin  is  yours.  Do  not 
mistake  me  ;  it  is  not  for  your  sake  but 
his.  He  died  alone;  value  it,  as  I  should, 
madame." 

They  were  insolent  words,  perhaps 
cruel,  provoked  from  me  by  the  mixed  na- 
ture of  my  attraction  to  her;  the  need  of 
turning  a  reasonable  and  cool  front  to  that 
pathetic  beauty,  that  artful  music,  which 
whipped  jaded  nerves  to  mutiny.  The 
arrow  in  them  struck  so  true,  that  I  was 
shocked  at  my  work.  It  transfixed  the 
child  in  her,  latent  in  most  v/omen,  which 
moaned  at  my  feet ;  so  that  for  sheer 
shame,  as  though  it  were  actually  a  child 
I  had  hurt,  I  could  have  fallen  and  kissed 
her  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  judge  me  hard ;  you  believe 
the  worst  of  me ;  and  why  not  ?  I  am 
against  the  world  I  At  least  he  might  have 
taught  you  to  be  generous,  that  kind  old 
man!  Have  I  forgotten,  do  you  think? 
Am  I  so  happy,  then?  Oh,  it  is  a  just 
question!  The  world  busies  itself  with 
me,  and  you  are  in  the  lap  of  its  tongues. 
Has  it  ever  accused  me  of  that,  of  happi- 
ness? Cruel,  cruel!  I  have  paid  my  pen- 
alties, and  a  woman  is  not  free  to  do  as 
she  will.  But  would  not  I  have  gone  to 
him,  for  a  word,  a  sign  ?  Yes,  for  the  sake 
of  my  childhood.  And  to-night  when  you 
showed  me  that,"  her  white  hand  swept 
over  the  violin  with  something  of  a  caress, 
"I  thought  it  had  come;  yes,  from  the 
grave  I  and  you  make  it  more  bitter  by 
readings  of  your  own,  You  strike  me 
hard." 

I  bent  forward  in  real  humility;  her 
voice  had  tears  in  it,  though  her  splendid 
eyes  were  hard. 

"  Forgive  me,  madame  !  a  vulgar  stroke 
at  random.     I  had  no  right  to  make  it ;  he 
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told  me  only  good  of  you.  Forgive  me ; 
and  for  proof  of  your  pardon,  —  I  am  seri- 
ous now,  —  take  his  violin." 

Her  smile,  as  she  refused  me,  was  full 
of  sad  dignity. 

"  You  have  made  it  impossible,  mon- 
sieur. It  would  remind  me  only  now  of 
how  ill  you  think  of  me.  I  beg  you  to 
keep  it."' 

The  music  had  died  away  suddenly,  and 
its  ceasing  had  been  followed  by  a  loud 
murmur  of  applause.  The  prima  donna 
rose,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  observing 
me  irresolutely. 

*'  I  leave  you  and  your  violin,  monsieur. 
I  have  to  sing  presently,  with  such  voice 
as  our  talk  has  left  me.  I  bid  you  both 
adieu." 

"Ah,  madame,"  I  deprecated,  "you 
will  think  again  of  this.  I  will  send  it  you 
in  the  morning.     I  have  no  right " 

She  shook  her  head;  then  with  a  sud- 
den flash  of  amusement,  or  fantasy,  "  I 
agree,  monsieur,  on  a  condition.  To  prove 
your  penitence  you  shall  bring  it  me  your- 
self." 

I  professed  that  her  favor  overpowered 
me.  She  named  an  hour  when  she  would 
be  at  home  ;  an  address  in  the  Avenue 
Des  Champs  Elysdes,  which  I  noted  on 
my  tablets. 

"Not  adieu,  then,  monsieur;  but  au 
re  voir  !  " 

I  bowed  perplexedly,  holding  the  cur- 
tain aside  to  let  her  sweep  through  ;  and 
once  more  she  turned  back,  gathering  up 
her  voluminous  train,  to  repeat  with  a 
glance  and  accent  which  I  found  mystify- 
ing: "Remember,  monsieur,  it  is  only  au 
revoir  J  " 

That  last  glimpse  of  her,  with  the 
strange  mockery  and  an  almost  elfish  mal- 
ice in  her  fine  eyes,  went  home  with  me 
later,  to  cause  vague  disquiet  and  fresh 
suspicion  of  her  truth.  The  spell  of  her 
extraordinary  personal  charm  removed, 
doubt  would  assert  itself.  Was  she  quite 
sincere  1  Was  her  fascination  not  a  ques- 
tionable one  ?  Might  not  that  almost 
childish  outburst  of  a  grief  so  touching 
and  at  the  time  convincing,  be,  after  all, 
fictitious;  the  movement  of  a  born  actress 
and  enchantress  of  men,  quick  to  seize  as 
by  a  nice  professional  instinct  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  effect?  Had  her  whole  atti- 
tude been  a  deliberate  pose,  a  sort  of 
trick  ?  The  sudden  changes  in  her  subtle 
voice,  the  undercurrent  of  mockery  in  an 
invitation  which  seemed  inconsequent,  put 
me  on  my  guard,  reinforced  all  my  deep- 
seated  prejudices  against  the  candor  of 
the  feminine  soul.     It  left  me  with  a  vision 


of  her,  fantastically  vivid,  recounting  to  an 
intimate  circle,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
some  discreet  laughter,  and  the  popping 
of  champagne  corks,  the  success  of  her 
imposition,  the  sentimental  concessions 
she  had  extorted  from  a  notorious  student 
of  cynical  moods. 

"A  dangerous  woman!"  cried  Mrs. 
Destrier  with  the  world,  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  right;  at  least,  I  was  fain  to 
add,  a  woman  whose  laughter  would  be 
merciless.  Certainly  I  had  no  temper  for 
adventures;  and  a  visit  to  Madame  Ro- 
manoff on  so  sentimental  an  errand  seemed 
to  me,  the  more  I  pondered  it,  to  belong 
to  this  category,  to  be  rich  in  distasteful 
possibilities.  Must  I  write  myself  pusil- 
lanimous if  I  confess  that  I  never  made 
it;  that  I  committed  my  old  friend's  violin 
into  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  pupil  by  the  vulgar  aid  of  a  commiS' 
sionaire  ? 

Pusillanimous  or  simply  prudent;  or 
perhaps  cruelly  unjust  to  a  person  who 
had  paid  penalties  and  greatly  needed 
kindness.'*  It  is  a  point  I  have  never 
been  able  to  decide,  though  I  have  tried 
to  raise  theories  on  the  ground  of  her  ac- 
quiescence. It  seemed  to  me  on  the 
cards  that  my  fiddle,  bestowed  so  cava- 
lierly, should  be  refused.  And  yet  even 
the  fact  of  her  retaining  it  is  open  to  two 
interpretations;  and  Cristich  testified  for 
her.  Maurice  Cristich  !  Madame  Roma- 
noff! the  reno'wned  Romanoff,  Maurice 
Cristich!  Have  I  been  pusillanimous, 
prudent,  or  merely  cruel  ?  For  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  say, 

Ernest  Dowson. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ARCHIBALD    CAMPBELL    TAIT,    ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  life  of  Archbishop  Tait  *  might  not 
appear  at  the  first  glance  one  which  would 
much  attract  the  general  reader.  That  it 
means  the  history  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland in  his  time  has  been  said  with  much 
truth;  and  tired  as  we  are  by  squabbles 
and  trials  —  by  the  hideous  invention  of 
the  aggrieved  parishioner  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  half-theatrical  martyr  in  prison  on 
the  other,  who  is  like  the  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican  in  voluntary  durance,  because  he 
will  give  in  to  no  man,  specially  not  to  his 

*  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. By  Randall  T.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor, and  William  Benham,  B.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Canterbury.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
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bishop  —  we  are  perhaps  not  deeply  anx- 
ious to  read,  before  it  settles  well  into  the 
past,  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  confess,  on  our  own  part,  to  a  great 
reluctance  to  tackle  the  lives  of  contem- 
porary public  men,  which  are  chiefly  a 
record  of  public  events  a  little  too  old  for 
immediate  interest — having  had  that  so 
recently  at  first  hand — and  much  too 
young  for  history.  But  there  is  much 
more  in  Archbishop  Tait's  life  than  a  mere 
narrative  of  ecclesiastical  progress  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  not  a  work  of 
genius ;  the  writers  have  not,  perhaps, 
been  able,  or  even  attempted,  to  present 
to  us  one  of  those  vivid  portraits  that  illu- 
minate an  age,  or  make  a  single  figure 
stand  out  as  if  painted  by  Titian.  Such 
achievements  are  very  rare,  and  demand  a 
great  artist.  And  perhaps  Tait  was  not 
the  man  for  such  a  portrait.  But  there  is 
here  not  only  a  most  excellent  narrative  of 
the  events  in  his  life,  with  their  great  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  time,  but  a 
clear,  grave  image  of  the  man  as  he  lived 
and  as  he  died,  consistent,  never  losing  a 
strong  personal  identity,  such  as  is  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  to  the  mind.  Higher 
color  would  not  have  been  appropriate  to 
the  subject.  It  has  not  the  relief  of  the 
archbishop's  robes,  the  red  and  white 
which  tempts  the  painter,  but  is  entirely 
set  forth  in  those  more  serious  tones  which 
are  the  usual  clothing  of  men  in  an  un- 
decorative  age.  But  the  grave  personality, 
the  individual  character,  is  never  lost.  "  A 
still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land,"  is  the 
best  description  that  can  be  given  of  the 
portrait  thus  set  before  us.  The  arch- 
bishop was  not  faultless ;  he  had  his  weak- 
nesses, as  characteristic  as  his  strength. 
Sometimes  his  moderation  was,  though  it 
seems  a  contradiction  in  terms,  carried  too 
far.  He  was  mistaken,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  his  measures.  He  would  scarcely  be 
a  man  if  this  was  not  the  case.  By  times 
he  was  too  anxious  to  find  the  practicable 
juste  fnilieu  —  the  compromise  that  would 
work.  By  times,  perhaps  —  but  this  al- 
most, as  might  be  said,  fictitiously,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Church,  pressing  an  au- 
thority to  which  he  was  himself  indifferent 
—  he  stood  too  much  on  the  power  of  the 
bishops,  and  their  right  to  enforce  sub- 
jection —  a  power  which  seems  to  crumble 
away  at  the  first  assertion,  and  finds  noth- 
ing but  rebellion  where  submission  ought 
to  be.  But  the  almost  faultless  temper 
and  simple  dignity  of  the  man  are  admira- 
bly preserved  through  all,  and  we  are 
made  to  see  him  in  has  plain  dutifulness, 
without  exaggeration,  and  with  no  adven- 


titious interest  or  romantic  light  of  enthu- 
siasm thrown  upon  his  plain  but  powerful 
career  and  character.  It  is  by  a  simple 
truth,  almost  more  impressive  than  art, 
that  this  result  has  been  attained,  and  it 
is  one  highly  creditable  to  the  joint  au- 
thors of  this  important  biography. 

Archbishop  Tait  was  reproached  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life  by  his  opponents  for 
his  Presbyterian  mind  —  a  curious  accu- 
sation to  be  brought  against  one  who  held 
his  office  so  high.  But  anger  is  not  dis- 
criminating, and  perhaps  what  these  critics 
meant  was  that  he  had  an  impartiality  of 
judgment  and  broad  sympathy,  which  is 
more  fully  developed  among  those  who 
have  close  relations  with  members  of  an- 
other communion  than  among  those  who 
have  been  trained  to  believe  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  to  be  found  only  in  their 
own.  He  had  not  a  Presbyterian  mind. 
His  mind,  we  should  say,  was  strongly 
Episcopalian,  prelatic,  loving  above  all 
things  the  sober  authority  of  the  Episco- 
pate, a  thing  conventionally  odious  to 
Presbyterians.  But  he  had  the  absence 
of  prejudice  which  is  natural  to  a  man  ac- 
quainted by  absolute  knowledge  with  the 
high  mind  and  noble  lives  which  can  exist 
in  a  region  of  spiritual  consciousness  quite 
different  from  his  own.  The  son  of  a  reli- 
gious and  good  Presbyterian  is  not  likely 
to  consider  his  father's  house  as  cut  off 
from  spiritual  life  because  the  Apostolical 
succession  is  not  a  doctrine  held  in  it. 
To  this  divergence  of  his  life  from  its 
original  atmosphere  he  probably  owed  his 
extreme  toleration  and  desire  to  reach  a 
basis  of  agreement  whenever  that  might 
be  possible,  and  to  oppose  all  violent 
measures  with  his  utmost  strength.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  by  no  means  a  character- 
istic of  the  Presbyterian  mind,  which  is 
as  little  addicted  by  nature  to  toleration 
as  any  mind  can  be;  but  a  fiery  assailant 
in  a  Church  paper,  or  a  red-hot  curate  at 
a  High  Church  assemblage,  was  not  likely 
to  pause  upon  that. 

Archibald  Campbell  Tait  came  of  one 
of  those  excellent  yet  unremarkable  fam- 
ilies who  are  the  strength  and  the  salt  of 
national  life  —  well-born,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  of  previous  generations  of 
educated  and  responsible  men  and  women 
—  well-bred,  at  once  in  the  fundamental 
sense  of  a  life  bound  to  serious  occupation 
and  service  to  mankind,  and  in  the  super- 
ficial sense  of  "the  best  educa^on," 
though  he  had  always  something  of  the 
Scotch  indifference  to  recondite  scholar- 
ship. His  election  to  a  scholarship  at 
Balliol  (where  he  had  gone  a  short  time 
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before  as  Snell  scholar)  seems  to  have  at 
once  determined  his  career,  turning  him 
into  the  more  highly  cultivated  paths  of 
English  ecclesiasticism  from  those  home- 
lier ways  in  which  he  had  been  born.  It 
is  curious,  however,  to  note  that  his  fam- 
ily had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  own  father, 
been  Episcopalian,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
old  remnants  of  the  Church  which  had 
never  yielded  to  the  form  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  established  in  Scotland  at  the 
Revolution.  Very  easy  and  genial  was 
the  fellowship  between  the  established 
Church  and  the  old  non-jurors  in  that  day. 
The  Apostolical  succession  gave  warmth 
to  their  own  bosoms,  let  us  hope,  but  im- 
parted no  ecclesiastical  arrogance  to  those 
old  native  bishops  and  clergy  who  recog- 
nized the  minister  as  a  brother,  and  whose 
agency  disturbed  no  parochial  peace.  No 
militant  directorship,  or  presumption  of 
higher  authority,  was  among  such  kindly 
old  Scotsmen,  Scotch  of  the  Scotch,  as 
John  Skinner;  neither  was  it  known  at  a 
much  later  date,  among  men  represented 
by  Dean  Ramsay,  one  of  the  last  of  those 
native  and  kindly  priests.  Intolerance 
came  in  with  the  new  development,  which 
made  the  old  Scotch  Episcopal  chapel 
into  "the  English  church,"  so-called  in 
Scotland,  and  filled  it  with  a  new  class  of 
missionaries  in  partibus  infidelium^  con- 
temptuous of  the  forms  of  faith  which 
they  did  not  know,  and  asserting  strongly 
their  own  superior  claims. 

The  fact  that  Archbishop  Tait,  for  in- 
stance, was  perfectly  calm  amid  the  uproar, 
so  strangely  foolish  we  cannot  but  think, 
which  raged  in  the  Church  of  England 
over  such  a  practically  harmless  measure 
as  the  Burials  Bill,  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  forefathers  had  slept 
peaceably  side  by  side  with  the  "  dourest " 
Presbyterians  in  the  oldkirkyard  at  Lang- 
side,  and  that  no  opposition  had  ever  arisen 
to  that  natural  and  touching  amity  of  the 
grave.  So  much  as  there  was  of  change 
in  his  belief,  or  at  least  in  the  outward 
garments  in  which  that  faith  was  dressed, 
occurred  on  the  verge  of  manhood  when 
he  came  to  Balliol,  and  his  steadfast  adhe- 
rence to  his  principles  was  always  conspic- 
uous. Seven  years  after,  when  he  was 
already  tutor  of  his  college,  the  tempting 
opening  of  a  Glasgow  professorship,  with 
its  high  fees  and  much  leisure,  had  a  great 
fascination  for  him;  but  notwithstanding 
the  example  of  various  other  English 
Churchmen  who  had  cheerfully  swallowed 
the  Westminster  Confession,  then  a  neces- 
sary formula  for  any  occupant  of  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  Scotland,  Tait  steadfastly 


declined  to  compromise  his  truth  and 
honor  by  thus  professing  a  nominal  accept- 
ance of  standards  under  which  he  could 
not  fight.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
judging  other  people,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  man  who,  intending  to  remain  an 
Episcopalian,  sets  his  hand  to  such  an 
unqualified  declaration,  does  neither  more 
nor  less  than  write  one  thing  and  mean 
another."  There  was  enough  of  that  in 
another  direction  in  those  stirring  days  in 
Oxford.  Either  on  one  side  or  another 
the  young  don  would  have  none  of  it. 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  in  the. very  so- 
berness of  his  mind,  deeply  imbued  as  he 
was  with  a  Scotch  dislike  of  gush^  and 
sensitive  to  the  absurdity  of  overestimates 
of  all  kinds,  the  young  scholar  of  Balliol 
(a  personage  not  generally  likely  to  make 
light  of  his  own  claims  or  think  small- 
beer  of  himself)  declares  himself  sick  of 
letters  of  congratulation  on  the  subject  of 
his  scholarship,  "Written  in  as  high- 
flown  styla  as  if  I  had  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  once,  or  been 
invited  by  the  Poles,  on  account  of  ray 
extraordinary  merits,  to  accept  the  sover- 
eignty of  their  kingdom.  I  am  sure 
when  these  letters  are  published  in  my 
memoirs  they  will  be  found  a  thousand 
times  more  bombastical  than  those  which 
I  receive  when  promoted  to  the  first  named 
of  these  dignities,^''  This  was  no  doubt 
said  lightly  enough  and  in  jest,  in  the  se- 
rene composure  of  nineteen  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  curious  utterance  in  the  light  of  after 
years. 

Tait  was  throughout  his  life  a  fortunate 
man.  At  twenty-three  he  became  a  fel- 
low of  his  college.  The  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  what  the  period  was 
in  which  this  young  man  entered  active 
and  responsible  life,  for  the  air  has  re- 
cently been  agitated  by  too  many  echoes 
and  revivals  of  that  exciting  time  to  leave 
anyone  who  has  any  title  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  reader,  in  oblivion  of  Tract  XC, 
and  all  the  tumults  which  arose  from  it. 
We  confess  for  our  own  part  that  all  the 
interesting  subtleties  of  the  mind  of  New- 
man, and  his  picturesque  position,  which 
is  so  dazzling  as  to  confound  the  judgment, 
do  not  conciliate  us  to  this  much-discussed 
tract,  and  that  the  plain  man's  simple  in- 
ability to  see  how  he  could  "  write  one 
thing  and  mean  another"  is  to  ourselves 
much  more  sympathetic.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  enter  upon  this  question, 
which  has  already  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed, except  to  note  that  by  the  date 
1841,  at  which  it  was  issued,  Tait  at  thirty 
was  in  so  influential  a  position,  as  senior 
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tutor  of  his  college,  as  to  be  able  to  inspire 
and  lead  the  protest  of  the  four  tutors,  the 
first  strong  barrier  put  up  against  that 
wonderful  and  exuberant  flood.  It  was  in 
Oxford,  at  least,  the  unpopular  side  to 
take.  His  own  generation  was  drawn 
away  to  a  great  degree  by  that  romantic 
and  attractive  influence,  and  some  of  his 
own  most  intimate  friends  were  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  for  life.  Tait  called 
no  names,  imputed  no  motives,  at  this  or 
any  other  time  ;  but  he  set  himself  like  a 
rock  against  the  current  which,  in  his 
plain  and  strong  judgment,  was  sweeping 
onward  not  only  to  theological  changes  of 
the  most  radical  description,  but  to  what 
was  of  even  greater  importance,  a  loosen- 
ing of  the  common  bonds  of  truth  and 
honor.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  of  the  form 
of  intelligence  which  can  understand  these 
subtle  deflections,  or  harmonize  them  with 
any  rule  of  morals.  He  believed  black  to 
be  black  and  white  to  be  white  in  such 
things,  even  though  in  practical  life  he 
was  ever  (perhaps)  too  much  disposed  to 
prefer  the  practicable  grey  in  practical 
matters.  This  was  his  first  public  act; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  be  one  of  the 
four  tutors  was  not,  in  his  especial  world, 
to  commend  one's  self  to  popular  admira- 
tion and  liking.  It  almost  cost  him  his 
wife,  the  helpmeet  who  was  so  truly 
adapted  to  him,  and  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  his  after-life.  Fortunately  so 
temperate  in  its  strength  was  this  first 
public  utterance  that  it  did  not  cost  him 
his  friends,  although  the  natural  progress 
of  events  and  opinions  carried  many  of 
them  in  a  direction  so  different  from  his 
that  familiar  intercourse  became  less  and 
less  possible. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  this  admirably 
compiled  book  is  the  account  given  by 
Dean  Lake  of  Durham  of  his  lifelong 
friend  at  different  periods  of  his  career, 
which  are  at  once  graphic  and  understand- 
ing. Tait  was  his  tutor,  though  but  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  and  impressed 
his  friend  early  with  an  appreciation  of 
unusual  qualities.  "  He  was  then  "  (on 
leaving  Oxford)  "  a  man  of  marked  char- 
acter rather  than  of  the  genius  which  dis- 
tinctly influences  others  —  thoroughly 
Scotch  in  its  independence,  its  caution, 
and  its  reserve  of  expression,  but  also  with 
a  reserve  of  power  which  belonged  to  the 
man  hi mself  —  a  character  which  was  sure 
to  grow." 

His  first  step  into  life  out  of  the  univer- 
sity was  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby  in 
succession  to  Arnold  —  a  step  sufficient  to 
take  away  any  man's  breath.     It  is  impos- 


sible not  to  wonder  even  now  on  what 
ground  he  offered  himself,  or  why  he  was 
accepted  for  such  a  post.  No  young  man 
of  thirty  in  the  world,  one  is  tempted  to 
think,  could  fill  such  a  place,  and  scarcely 
any  one  from  a  foreign  sphere,  who  had 
not  been  formed  under  the  overmastering 
prestige  and  influence  of  Arnold,  —  a  man 
who  was  not  only  a  beloved  teacher  but  a 
superstition.  "  It  was  mainly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Lake  and  Stanley  "  that  this 
step  was  taken  ;  but  both  these  authorities 
were  stricken  with  awe  and  alarm,  par- 
tially comic,  at  the  consequence  of  the 
step  they  had  advised,  when,  to  their  ter- 
ror and  wonder,  their  candidate,  not  a 
Rugby  man,  not  sharing  Dr.  Arnold's 
views,  not  a  fine  scholar,  the  climax  of 
objection,  was  actually  appointed.  They 
express  their  alarm  with  youthful  frank- 
ness,—  a  candor  which,  though  it  was 
deadly  serious,  is  very  amusing.  "  Oh, 
my  dear  Tait,"  cries  the  first,  "  I  do  not 
envy  you  if  you  get  it !  I  quite  quake  for 
the  awful  responsibility  of  putting  on  that 
giant's  armor.  However,  I  really  believe 
you  are  far  the  best.  My  main  fears  are 
for  5'our  sermons  being  dull,  and  your 
Latin  prose  and  composition  generally 
weak,  in  which  latter  points  you  will  have, 
I  think,  hard  work."  Arthur  Stanley  is 
still  more  comic  in  his  appalled  sense  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility.  All  the 
vivacious  twitterings  of  his  letters  (very 
schoolboyish,  one  must  acknowledge) 
come  to  an  end  in  the  overwhelming 
thought  of  his  friend's  temerity.  This  is 
what  he  says  :  — 

The  awful  intelligence  of  your  election  has 
just  reached  me.  At  any  time  it  would  have 
been  a  most  serious  responsibility  to  me : 
from  circumstances  which  have  transpired  in 
the  last  week,  it  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 
I  have  not  heart  to  say  more  than  that  I  con- 
jure you  by  your  friendship  for  me,  your  rev- 
erence for  your  great  predecessor,  your  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  your  office,  your  devotion 
to  Him  whose  work  you  are  now  more  than 
ever  called  upon  to  do,  to  lay  aside  every 
thought  for  the  present  except  that  of  repair- 
ing your  deficiencies. 

There  is  something  half  ludicrous,  and 
which  no  doubt  brought  the  twinkle  of 
ever-lively  humor  to  the  new  head-mas- 
ter's eye,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
very  serious  sense  of  responsibility,  in  the 
despair  of  his  proposers  over  their  suc- 
cess—  which  would  not  be  less  when 
Stanley's  rueful  apology  reached  him  :  — 

Forgive  me  if,  in  the  first  agony  of  distress, 
when  your  election  brought  before  me  what  I 
had  lost  —  not  only  in  him  at  Rugby,  but  in 
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you  at  Oxford  —  I  may  have  spoken  too 
sadly.  You  must  not  expect  that  I  could  go 
scathless  through  so  terrible  a  convulsion  as 
this  has  been. 

There  is  a  note  of  the  hysterical  in 
these  outcries  which  is  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  serious  composure  and  inalienable 
good  sense  of  the  object  of  them.  Tait 
no  doubt  knew  his  Stanley  well,  and  un- 
derstood what  this  terrible  convulsion 
meant.  He  himself  stands  with  a  perfect 
modesty  through  all,  feeling  the  serious- 
ness of  the  position,  the  responsibility,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him, 
yet  standing  fast  with  no  emotional  per- 
turbations. "  Without  incessant  prayer  I 
am  lost,"  is  what  he  himself  says  in  the 
privacy  of  his  daily  record.  "Almighty 
God  give  me  strength  of  body  to  stand 
the  labor  of  this  place,  and  strength  of 
mind  to  conduct  myself  in  it  aright." 

The  boys  at  Rugby,  who  in  their  baby- 
hood felt  "the  care  of  all  the  Churches  " 
upon  them ;  the  masters  all  moulded  and 
impressed  by  Arnold's  hand,  —  must  have 
been  as  difficult  a  charge  as  ever  man  un- 
dertook.    And  Tait  had  at  once  to  exalt 
and  to  modify  that  superstition.     "  There 
was  truth  as  well  as  humor,"  says  Dean 
Bradley,  speaking  of  him  some  years  later, 
"in  his  remark  (to  which  I  cordially  as- 
sented) that  we  had  other  things  to  do  at 
Rugby  besides  exalting  the  Arnold  tradi- 
tion."    As  it  happened,  however,  that  ac- 
cess to  the  hearts  of  his  difficult  charge 
which   the   conscientious   work   of   years 
had  but  partially  attained  was  secured  to 
Tait,  by  a  terrible  illness  which  brought 
him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.     Of 
no  man  could  it  be  more  truly  said  that 
his  greatest  misfortunes  had  emphatically 
served  him  in  his  progress  in  life.     That 
illness  helped  him  to  the  Deanery  of  Car- 
lisle;    and   the   dreadful   calamity   which 
overwhelmed  him  in  that  town,  and  which 
touched  the  heart  of  the  whole  country, 
had  no  doubt  a  great  share  in  determining 
his  elevation  (at  that  time)  to  the  see  of 
London  —  or  let  us  say,  rather,  to  a  see. 
Neither  queen  nor  people  could  brook  that 
the  desolate  father  and  mother  should  go 
back  to  the  home  so  full  of  the  echoes  of 
dear   voices   silenced.     That   it   was   the 
bishopric  of  London  which  was  given  him, 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Church,  was   no  doubt  due   to   his   own 
merits,  and  the  excellent  instinct  of  the 
minister    who    appointed    him.     But    he 
could  scarcely  have  attained  that  elevation 
so  soon  but  for  the  Innocents  —  the  little 
band  of  angelic  sufferers,  five  little  daugh- 
ters,  of  whom   he   was   deprived   in  one 


fortnight.  Such  an  affliction  impresses 
the  most  indifferent.  The  present  writer 
recollects  seeing  the  Bishop  of  London 
very  soon  after  his  appointment,  and  be- 
ing touched  and  awed  beyond  expression 
by  the  lines  of  sorrow  and  patience,  the 
look  of  a  man  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
from  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  which 
was  in  his  face. 

His  career  in  London  is  one  of  which 
there  could  scarcely  be  two  opinions.    He 
penetrated  the  whole  vast  diocese  with  a 
swift    and    thorough    organization ;    and 
though  no  man  has  yet  solved  the  tremen- 
dous problem  of  how  to  convert  such  a 
seething  world  of  human  trouble,  restless- 
ness, and  sufifering,  into  the  harmony  of  a 
dutiful   and   religious   life,    his    exertions 
made,  the  utmost  that  man  could  say,  such 
a  difference  for  the  better  as  was  not  only 
highly  perceptible  during  his  lifetime,  but 
has  remained  after  him.     The  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund  is  in  itself  a  great  thing; 
but  greater  still  is  the  enormous  stimula- 
tion of  parochial  work,  and  the  great  num- 
ber, energy,  and  zeal  of  lay  workers,  which 
has  so  entirely  changed  the  face  of  things 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    Much 
of  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  additional 
earnestness,  which  is  the  happy  result  both 
of  the  Ritualistic  movement  in  the  Church 
and  of  that  opposed  to  it.     It  is  not  often 
that  religious  controversy  of  the  hottest 
and  most  impassioned  kind  is  attained  by 
such  a  fortunate  accompaniment;  and  it 
is  but  a  due  recognition  of  the  real  piety 
and  burning  zeal  of  the  High  Church  party 
to   allow   that   their   movement,  which  is 
concerned  about  so  many  trivial  things, 
and  which  elevates  vestments  and  candle- 
sticks into  matters  of  moral  and  religious 
importance,  has  at  the  same  time  been  the 
source  of  most  thorough  missionary  work, 
and    the    highest   philanthropic  exertions 
for  the  good  of  the  poor.     While  acknowl- 
edging this,  however,  it  is   necessary  to 
add  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  activity 
now  existing  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  Tait  as   Bishop   of  London.     He 
began    his    work    not  only   by   building 
churches,  which  his   predecessor  had  al- 
ready done,  but  by  laboring  personally  at 
the  work  of  filling  them,  not  only  with  the 
usual   respectable   congregations  who  go 
to  church  by  nature,  but  with  those  of  the 
highways   and   byways   whom  he    "  com- 
pelled  to   come   in"  —  by  all   manner  of 
additional    services,   open-air    preaching, 
and  other  modes  of  stirring  and  attracting 
the  attention  of  those  classes  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  reach.     These  were  the  ex- 
pedients of  Methodists  and  Dissenters  in 
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the  days  when  Bishop  Tait  entered  upon 
the  work  of  his  diocese.  He  made  it  ap- 
parent that  every  effort  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  masses  was  church  work, — 
that  missionary  labor  at  home  was  quite 
as  noble  as  missionary  work  abroad,  as 
self-sacrificing,  and  even  more  necessary. 
He  procured  the  opening  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  for  those  afternoon 
services  which  have  secured  so  large  an 
attendance.  He  set  the  example  of  seek- 
ing out  and  making  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  population  of  such  great  districts  as 
Bethnal  Green.  Those  proceedings  stim- 
ulated every  kind  of  effort,  some  of  them 
perhaps  more  fantastic  than  useful,  such 
as  the  services  held  in  theatres,  which  was 
a  temporary  feature  of  the  new  influx  of 
life ;  but  they  were  also  the  beginning  of 
the  innumerable  works  now  being  carried 
out  in  every  quarter  of  London,  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  no  man,  however 
wretched,  is  altogether  out  of  the  reach, 
save  by  his  own  obstinacy  or  by  misad- 
venture, of  those  saving  agencies,  public 
and  private,  which  pervade  every  region 
of  the  greatest  of  cities.  These  efforts 
were  not  always  to  the  bishop's  mind. 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  theatres  on  one  side, 
the  ornate  rites  which  attracted  a  gaping 
public  on  the  other,  were  difficult  agencies 
for  a  sober  ecclesiastical.ruler  to  deal  with, 
and  the  bishop's  first  charge  is  in  this  way 
an  excellent  exponent  of  the  principles  by 
which  so  much  of  his  after-work  was  regu- 
lated. 

I  wish  to  be  very  explicit  as  to  the  general 
principle  I  have  followed  in  permitting  or 
sanctioning  these  various  efforts.  When  per- 
sons have  come  to  me  to  propose  any  work 
of  Christian  usefulness  in  the  diocese  which 
has  commended  itself  to  the  earnest  approval 
of  any  considerable  number  of  earnest  and 
honest  members  of  our  Church — if  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  aim,  on  the  whole,  at  good 
ends,  and  to  be  undertaken  zealously  and  in 
good  faith,  and  to  have  some  fair  prospect  of 
advancing  Christ's  work,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  give  my  sanction  to  it,  though  its  arrange- 
ments and  mode  of  action  might  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  should  myself  have  sug- 
gested. I  have  thought  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  my  office  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the  fair 
development  of  each  man's  zeal,  provided  I 
believed  him  sincerely  desirous  of  dedicating 
it  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  which  I  am 
intrusted  with  authority ;  and  if  persons  differ- 
ing widely  from  myself,  through  respect  for 
my  office,  have  thus  requested  me  to  allow 
them  to  put  themselves  under  my  protection, 
and  professed  their  willingness  in  turn  to 
have  their  peculiarities  restrained  bv  my  au- 
thority, I  have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty 
to  decline.     This  metropolitan  diocese  is  a 


world  in  itself,  and  its  schemes  of  Christian 
usefulness  must  suit  all  tastes.  Let  all  zeal- 
ous efforts  honestly  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  advancing  our  Church's  means  of  reaching 
souls  be  fairly  tried.  Properly  watched  and 
guarded,  they  will  soon  show  whether  or  not 
they  are  likely  to  advance  God's  glory. 

Cautious  and  Scotch  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree, the  scoffer  may  say  —  what  High 
Church  orators  call  the  Presbyterian  mind 
—  was  the  bishop's  indication  of  efforts 
"that  seemed  to  aim,  on  the  whole,  at 
good  ends,"  "  to  have  some  fair  prospect " 
of  doing  good  — a  most  carefully  modified 
statement.  And  yet  what  was  it  other 
than  that  utterance  with  which  the  high- 
est authority  of  all  subdued  the  vehemence 
of  the  intolerant  apostle?  "Forbid  them 
not:  for  he  who  is  not  against  us  is  with 
us."  This  was  the  rule  of  Bishop  Tait's 
composed  and  sober  soul. 

It  was  curious  that  such  a  man  should 
have   witnessed,  and,  to   a  great   extent, 
regulated  and  kept  in  check,  the  two  great 
movements  that  have  disturbed  the  Church 
of  England  in  his  time  —  that  of  the  so- 
called  High  Church  or  Ritualistic,  Oxford 
or  Newman  or  Romish,  according  as  dif- 
ferent classes  entitled  it.     He  was,  as  has 
been  said,  one  of    the   four  tutors   who 
lifted  the  first  protest  against  that  extraor- 
dinary influence  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  change  the  character  of  the  Church 
of   England   altogether,  his  moral   sense 
being  altogether  revolted  by  the  method 
of  interpretation  suggested  by  Tract  XC, 
and  perhaps  his  honest,  plain  intelligence 
lacking  sufficient  grace  of  imagination  to 
understand  the  singular  spirit  who  was  its 
author.     It  is  almost  a  relief  to  feel,  after 
the  outburst    of  writing  with  which    the 
world   has  been  full,  that  there   was  one 
good  and  indeed  great  man  to  whom  the 
strange   character  of    Cardinal   Newman 
was  an  enigma  which  awakened  more  im- 
patience than  interest.     It  was,  however, 
only  what  seemed  to  him  as  playing  with 
truth    which    revolted    Tait.     His    after- 
dealings  with  Ritualists  were  throughout 
of  the  most  patient  kind,  and  his  desire  to 
avoid  prosecutions  and  embittered  contro- 
versy very  great.     It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  he  put  forward,  in  what  an  impartial 
mind  must  feel  to  be  a  most  reasonable 
way,  the  rights  and  position  of  the  bishops, 
claiming  for  them  an  authority  on  ecclesi- 
astical  questions   which,  if  there  is  any 
meaning  in    the  office    of   bishop   at  all, 
should  surely  be  accorded,  as  it  is  indeed 
their  raison  d''Hfe.     He  states  this  claim, 
at  once  powerfully  and  simply,  in  almost 
the  first  instance  which  came  before  him 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  Bishop 
of  London. 

The  point  beyond  which  a  private  clergy- 
man must  not  go  in  following  his  own  private 
judgment  in  the  forms  of  public  worship  must 
surely,  in  the  very  lowest  view  of  episcopal 
authority,  be  settled  by  the  bishop;  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  when  your  diocesan, 
having  given  his  best  attention  to  the  law  and 
customs  of  the  Church,  forbids  an  innovation, 
you  will  drop  the  practice  objected  to,  though 
you  may  think  it  right  for  your  own  justifica- 
tion to  place  on  record  that  you  do  so  merely 
out  of  deference  to  an  authority  which  you 
feel  bound  to  respect,  and  to  which  indeed 
the  Prayer-book  distinctly  refers  you  in  all 
points  that  admit  of  any  doubt.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  have  no  intention  at  present  of 
bringing  such  matters  into  a  court  of  justice, 
believing  that  I  best  consult  the  wellbeing  of 
the  Church,  already  too  much  disturbed  by 
the  agitations  of  questions  of  ceremonial,  by 
endeavoring  to  rule,  as  long  as  I  can,  by  the 
quiet  and  private  exercise  of  that  power  of 
godly  admonition  with  which  I  am  intrusted. 
Let  me  call  to  your  mind  that  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  legal  grounds  I  have  stated  to  you, 
you  still  suppose  my  exposition  of  the  law  to 
be  erroneous,  your  dutiful  acquiescence  in  my 
decision  does  in  no  wise  prejudice  the  general 
question;  while  I  believe  you  will  on  calm 
consideration  find  such  acquiescence  satisfac- 
tory to  your  own  conscience,  and  far  more 
likely  than  a  contrary  course  to  further  the 
great  object  you  have  in  view  —  of  your  gain- 
ing and  retaining  a  wholesome  spiritual  influ- 
ence over  your  people's  souls. 

Thus  the  bishop  magnified  his  office, 
with  a  claim  not  of  any  official  infallibility, 
but  of  that  natural  authority  inherent  in 
it,  which  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  is  its 
raison  d^itre^  the  chief  and  most  worthy 
cause  for  its  existence  at  all.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  extreme  members  of 
the  High  Church  party,  with  their  very 
strong  belief  in  the  Church's  authority, 
should  have  unanimously  denied  and  re- 
sisted this  power  of  the  bishop,  not  even 
pretending  to  yield  him  any  submission  at 
all.  "  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  obey 
this  command,  as  I  believe  that  in  issuing 
it  you  have  (unintentionally  of  course) 
transgressed  the  limits  of  that  authority 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  com- 
mitted to  her  bishops,"  says  the  clergyman 
to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed. 
"  And  so  say  all  of  us,"  might  his  brethren 
have  repeated  in  chorus.  It  was  perhaps 
an  instance  of  the  "  Presbyterian  mind," 
and  its  simplicity,  which  made  Bishop 
Tait  believe  that,  having  been  set  to  rule 
in  the  Church,  he  had  a  right  to  be  obeyed. 
His  letters  to  the  many  recalcitrant  clergy 
with  whom  in  the  course  of  his  episcopate 


he  was  brought  face  to  face,  and  who  flatly 
refused  to  obey  his  commands  or  listen  to 
his  advice,  are  models  of  fine  temper  and 
anxiety  for  peace  ;  but  in  no  one  single  case 
do  we  find  that  his  appeal  to  their  judg- 
ment or  their  sense  of  dutiful  subordina- 
tion had  the  least  success,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  curious  subject  of  speculation 
and  inquiry.  For  why  should  there  be 
bishops  in  a  Church  if  every  man  is  to  be  a 
law  to  himself?  and  by  what  kind  of  strange 
self-contradiction  is  it  that  men  who 
strongly  oppose  all  right  of  private  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  people  should 
thus  maintain  their  own  right  to  judge  for 
themselves,  in  independence  of  all  author- 
ity ?  Perhaps,  however,  Bishop  Tait's  tem- 
perate appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  duty 
was  not  the  best  means  of  moving  these  hot 
spirits.  A  fulmination  of  imperious  com- 
mand might  have  suited  the  case  better. 

The  legislation  upon  this  subject,  which 
was  one  of  the  crowning  points  of  the 
archbishop's  life,  is  explained,  and,  we 
must  add,  defended  very  clearly  and  with 
much  moderation  as  well  as  force,  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Act.  To  say  that  it  is  defended  with 
great  elaboration  and  carefulness  is  to 
allow  that  the  act  in  question  did  not  fulfil 
the  purpose  which  was  intended,  of  secur- 
ing an  easy  and  inexpensive  treatment  of 
such  practical  questions  as  those  of  ritual, 
and  thus  of  bringing  a  comparatively  pow- 
erful solution  to  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  time.  The  most  obnoxious  thing  la 
that  act  was  the  creation  of  the  aggrieved 
parishioner,  that  impious  zealot  who  can 
steal  a  wafer  from  what  even  he  allows  to 
be  the  table  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  con- 
vict of  illegal  practices  the  clergyman  who 
administers  it  to  him,  "in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee."  This  monster 
was  certainly  never  contemplated  by  Tait ; 
and  we  should  for  our  own  part  allow  him 
no  benefit  of  clergy  should  he  fall  into  our 
hands.  And  the  most  curious  thing  in  it 
is  the  passionate  refusal  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  judged  by  their  own  authori- 
ties. To  the  historical  observer  who  is 
not  ecclesiastically  minded,  and  who  may 
happen  to  be  no  partisan  either  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  there  is  a  certain  amus- 
ing feature  in  this  passionate  opposition, 
—  the  very  same  men  who  stay  obstinately 
in  prison  rather  than  yield  to  the  authority 
of  a  lay  court  becoming  almost  frantic  at 
the  suggestion  that  a  spiritual  superior, 
their  own  lawful  ruler,  should  try  their 
offences  and  regulate  their  practices.  We 
ask  with  amazement.  By  whom,  then,  do 
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they  wish  to  be  judged?  or  is  it  the  wild- 
est congregational  independence  which 
the  private  members  of  one  of  the  strong- 
est hierarchies  in  the  world  desire  ? 

The  archbishop's  bill  was  so  changed 
in  its  passage  through  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable, 
and  in  that  passage  lost  most  of  its  dis- 
tinctive features  ;  and  it  has  not  stood  the 
supreme  English  test  of  working  well. 
But  the  fundamental  objection  of  the 
clergy  to  giving  to  their  bishops  that  obe- 
dience which  they  had  all  vowed  to  ren- 
der, and  their  revolt  from  episcopal 
authority,  could  not  be  more  clearly  shown. 
It  shows  how  little  confidence  the  eccle- 
siastic has  in  his  own  officers.  Such  an 
absence  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  would 
bring  any  other  portion  of  the  body  politic 
to  swift  destruction.  Is  it  not  the  most 
incontrovertible  proof  of  a  something  in 
the  Church  which  forbids  the  action  of 
ordinary  laws,  that  even  rebellion  and 
mutiny  do  so  little  harm.?  It  is  an  un- 
lovely spectacle  ;  and  a  hundred  times  the 
actum  est  de  ecclesia  Anglicana  has  been 
pronounced.  But  it  never  comes  true. 
Not  only  "  the  gates  of  hell,"  but  many 
apparently  fatal  follies  with  which,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  heaven  itself  is  to 
be  accredited,  so  far  as  good  men  and 
good  intentions  may  be  allowed  to  repre- 
sent heaven,  are  never  able  to  prevail 
against  her. 

The  Ritualistic  movement,  however, 
with  all  its  strife  and  confusion,  was  not 
the  only  or  the  worst  form  of  danger  with 
which  Archbishop  Tait  had  to  deal.  It 
is  remarkable  that  within  his  life  and 
episcopate  both  of  the  greatest  religious 
commotions  of  our  time  should  have 
sprung  up.  The  effect  of  the  sophistry 
of  Tract  XC.  had  scarcely  died  out  in 
lengthening  circles  from  the  surface  of  the 
public  mind,  when  it  was  again  disturbed 
by  a  still  more  alarming  missile  from  an- 
other quarter.  The  "  Essays  and  Reviews  " 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky 
upon  the  not  very  reflective  or  deep-think- 
ing English  public,  which  had  been  con- 
scious indeed  of  subversive  German 
views  for  some  time,  but  thought  as  little 
of  them  as  their  existence  in  a  language 
comparatively  unknown  and  demanding 
no  immediate  attention  justified.  But 
when  several  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  came  forth  to  enunciate  these 
views  the  commotion  was  overwhelming. 
The  tone  of  common  thought  and  general 
intelligence  since  then  has  been  so  modi- 
fied, that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
passionate  emotions  raised  by  that  book. 


For  our  own  part,  we  allow  that  a  whole- 
some and  lively  prejudice  against  all  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  publication 
exists  in  our  own  mind,  along  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  fact  that  we  should  probably 
have  very  little  to  say  against  them  nowa- 
days in  view  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  intellectual  and 
even  religious  world  in  respect  to  the 
questions  involved.  Few  people  now  con- 
sider the  truth  of  Christianity  as  bound  up 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  or  believe  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  is  established  solely  by 
miracles.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  criticism  has  been 
chiefly  of  effect  in  elevating  our  concep- 
tions of  religious  faith,  and  showing  how 
much  nobler  and  higher  is  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  first  idea,  however,  suggested  both 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  the 
general  reader  by  this  book,  was  that,  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  its 
writers  "could  not  with  moral  honesty 
maintain  their  posts  as  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England."  It  was  exactly  the 
same  question  which  had  been  put  with 
so  much  vehemence  in  respect  to  Newman 
and  those  connected  with  him.  A  super- 
ficial, perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
simple  and  practically  unanswerable  ques- 
tion. How  could  men  who  professed 
views  of  her  ordinances  and  beliefs  which 
she  had  herself  expressly  denied  continue 
in  her  bosom?  How  could  men  who 
questioned  the  Scriptures  read  in  her  daily 
services  and  the  doctrines  preached  in  her 
pulpits,  continue  to  teach  and  interpret 
these  ?  It  is  a  fatal  thing  for  a  Church  to 
repress  the  action  of  the  mind  and  use 
the  knife  upon  every  eccentric  growth, 
but  still  there  is  no  logical  answer  to  that 
demand.  Scotland,  always  absolute,  and 
more  bound  by  rigid  reason  than  the 
broader  and  more  tolerant  practical  mind  of 
her  partner  in  national  life,  cut  and  hacked 
freely,  cutting  off  for  much  smaller  diver- 
gences of  opinion  some  of  the  best  and 
most  devoted  of  her  sons,  and  was  all  the 
worse  for  it  both  in  temper  and  judgment. 
The  action  of  the  rulers  of  the  English 
Church,  and  of  Tait,  then  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  particular,  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
After  the  first  strong  disapproval  of  the 
volume  to  which  he,  along  with  his  brother 
bishops,  gave  utterance,  all  his  exertions 
were  devoted  to  calming  the  storm,  and 
leaving  the  offenders  to  their  own  better 
and  cooler  judgment  of  the  mistake  they 
had  made.  Prosecution,  of  course,  was 
the  first  thing  thought  of  by  the  majority 
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of  the  Church  —  very  naturally  and  most 
logically,  as  we  have  said.  But  this  was 
profoundly  against  Bishop  Tait's  views. 
"We  have  had,"  he  says  in  his  private 
diary,  "a  great  duty  to  express  our  disap- 
proval ;  a  great  duty,  also,  1  think,  to 
guard  the  accused  from  ill  usage;  a  great 
duty  to  the  Church  to  guard  its  doctrine  ; 
and  also  to  watch  for  its  children  likely  to 
be  led  astray  by  any  appearances  of  per- 
secution." A  more  ideal  mind  for  a  bishop 
could  scarcely  be. 

There  was,  however,  a  secondary  and 
personal  question  involved  in  this  which 
gave  him  great  distress,  and  which  affords 
what  would  be  rather  a  humorous,  if  it 
were  not  so  serious,  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  friends  were  disposed  to  try 
this  long-suffering  and  gentle-souled  man. 
Dr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Jowett  were  both 
contributors  to  the  volume  in  question, 
and  their  respective  essays  were  blame- 
less, as  well  as  that  of  the  rector  of  Lin- 
coln College —  the  well-known  Mark  Pat- 
tison.  It  was  the  express  proviso  of  the 
publication  that  each  writer  was  respon- 
sible only  for  his  own  production — a 
proviso  which  no  doubt  satisfied  every 
man's  conscience,  but  which  was  practi- 
cally useless  so  far  as  the  public,  not  given 
to  any  very  close  perception  of  the  nu- 
ances^ was  concerned.  To  give  to  the 
book  in  general  the  disapproval  it  de- 
served, and  to  make  continual  exception 
in  favor  of  the  innocent  or  partially  inno- 
cent portions  of  it,  was  too  much  to  be 
expected  of  the  bench  of  bishops  —  al- 
though Bishop  Tait,  in  his  individual 
utterances,  always  distinguished  between. 
When,  however,  the  letter  of  the  bishop's 
was  published.  Dr.  Temple,  offended  by 
his  own  apparent  condemnation  by  his 
friend,  and  Dean  Stanley,  offended  on  Dr. 
Temple's  account,  both  fell  with  the  ut- 
most violence  upon  their  brother.  The 
reader  has  seen  how  his  friends  lectured 
and  snubbed  him  on  his  election  to  Rugby. 
They  congratulated  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  London  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
same  condescending  encouragement,  min- 
gled with  a  half  doubt  of  his  capability  for 
the  distinguished  post,  which  at  the  same 
time  they  considered  him  the  best  man  to 
hold.  This  curious  mixture  of  apprecia- 
tion and  superiority  is  apparent  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  him.  They  were  prob- 
ably all  the  more  ready  to  express  what 
was  in  them,  because  the  strong  and  quiet 
man  took  all  their  advices  so  sweetly,  sup- 
ported all  their  assumptions,  and  yet  char- 
acteristically took  his  own  way.  At  this 
particular  moment  the  fiery  little  dean  — 


canon  as  he  was  at  the  time  —  fell  upon 
Tait  like  a  small  thunderbolt,  followed  by 
Dr.  Temple  in  deep  resentment  and  the 
dignified  civility  of  great  wrath.  The 
paragraph  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Temple  be- 
ginning, "If  you  do  not  wish  to  alienate 
your  friends,  do  not  treat  them  as  you 
have  treated  me,"  is  written  not  only  in 
the  language  of  resentment,  which  might 
have  been  natural,  but  de  haut  en  das, 
with  a  tone  of  moral  superiority  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  as  coming  from  one 
friend  of  equal  pretensions  and  age  to 
another,  and  quite  inconceivable  as  ad- 
dressed by  a  simple  clergyman  to  the 
bishop  of  the  most  important  see  in  En- 
gland. But  perhaps  there  is  something 
in  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  which 
perverts  the  vision  and  gives  to  every  man 
who  opposes  him  something  of  the  air  of 
an  offending  schoolboy. 

The  mild  bishop  gave  to  these  assailants 
the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  immense  labors  he 
paused  to  explain  his  action,  undiscour- 
aged  by  the  bitter  words  which  even  Stan- 
ley, so  universally  accredited  with  all  the 
Christian  graces,  did  not  hesitate  to  pour 
upon  him.  There  is  no  lack  of  firmness 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  his  own  opin- 
ion ;  but  no  one,  we  think,  can  read  this 
correspondence  without  feeling  that  the 
bishop  had  the  best  of  it,  any  more  than 
they  will  be  able  to  suppress  a  movement 
of  surprise  at  the  tone  in  which  his  friends 
permit  themselves  to  take  to  task  a  per- 
sonage of  such  high  position  and  a  man  of 
such  liberal  yet  steadfast  character.  Nat- 
urally, while  he  was  thus  exposed  to  the 
indignation  of  men  who  resented  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  back  them  up,  he  was  as- 
sailed on  the  other  by  all  the  missiles  of 
a  wordy  warfare  from  those  who  accused 
him  of  being  their  secret  upholder  and 
champion.  The  tolerant  man  gets  credit 
from  neither  side.  Tait  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  any  prosecution  of  the  essayists 
whose  works  he  had  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned. When  that  prosecution  came, 
he  exerted  himself  strenuously  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  acquittal 
of  the  accused,  and  succeeded.  He  thought 
the  recorded  disapproval  of  the  heads  of 
the  Church  a  sufficient  chastisement.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  that  he  was  wrong 
in  this,  for  persecution  is  the  very  soil  of 
heresy  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  a  strictly  human  sense,  it  was  not  a 
mistake.  He  acted  a  similar  part  when 
the  case  of  Bishop  Colenso  came  in  hand. 

It  is  always  a  particular  pleasure  to  her 
faithful  people  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
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queen,  whether  in  a  carriage  or  in  a  book. 
"Nobody  like  her  "for  the  eager  crowd, 
"  even,"  as  people  say,  "  when  the  princess 
is  there,"  to  whom  England  is  grateful  for 
preserving  her  beauty  and  youth.  It  was 
a  surprise  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  find  her 
Majesty  here  in  the  first  exercise  of  a  ma- 
tured statesmanship,  overruling  with  her 
personal  influence  an  internal  conflict  like 
to  be  very  bitter,  and  making  not  only 
peace  but  a  way  in  which  life  might  be 
possible,  and  the  work  of  the  kingdom  go 
on  without  a  violent  wrench.  Whatever 
the  measure  might  be  which  was  the  dis- 
turbing influence,  it  is  strange  to  think 
how  any  criticism  could  be  possible  on 
this  action  of  the  queen  and  the  arch- 
bishop, so  every  way  appropriate  to  the 
characters  of  both.  We  do  not  need  now 
to  be  told  that  her  Majesty's  heart  and 
life  are  full  of  the  imperial  work  which 
belongs  to  her,  and  that  her  presence 
where  she  stands  above  all  parties,  "see- 
ing the  game"  on  all  sides,  and  ever 
watchful  to  avert  a  catastrophe,  is  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  State,  besides 
affording  an  ideal  example  of  the  use  and 
ofi5ce  of  a  sovereign  in  the  most  liberal  of 
constitutions  —  which  is  of  infinite  service 
to  the  imagination  and  to  history.  Could 
a  young  man,  one  wonders,  save  by  special 
potency  of  genius,  ever  fill  this  place 
which  is  so  beautiful  and  appropriate  in 
our  aged  queen?  It  is  one  of  those  ex- 
press advantages  which  belong  to  female 
sovereignty,  also  no  doubt  to  the  experi- 
ence of  an  age  seldom  attained  in  full 
power  and  conservation  of  all  faculties  by 
a  reigning  monarch.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  archbishop 
were  at  all  times  beautiful,  and  the  very 
last  act  of  his  life  was  to  write  with  trem- 
bling hand  a  last  message  of  "  earnest  love 
and  affectionate  blessing"  to  his  queen. 

We  have  lingered  long  upon  this  admi- 
rable biography,  which,  amid  so  much  that 
the  general  reader  may  find  laborious  in 
the  records  of  the  Church,  contains  a  pic- 
ture full  of  truth  and  life  of  a  rare  and 
noble  character  —  a  very  true,  natural, 
and,  in  his  chastened  and  sober  way,  great 
man.  The  tremulous  accompaniment  of 
personal  feeling  which  is  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  minor  key  of  repeated  and 
overwhelming  bereavement  which  subdues 
all  the  triumphs  of  life  —  yet  the  prevail- 
ing tones  of  patience,  humor,  and  observa- 
tion which  keep  it  in  harmony  with  the 
brightest  things,  are  expressed  in  the  most 
unobtrusive  yet  effective  manner.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  the  man,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  more. 
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Strolling  through  the  Naval  Exhibi- 
tion recently,  I  found  myself  wondering 
what  sort  of  persons  the  pirates  were  — 
pirates  of  whom  there  are  relics  in  the 
show  at  Chelsea  who  seemed  always  to 
be  burying  treasure,  like  the  uncommer- 
cial man  in  the  parable,  for  other  people 
to  use.  The  black  shelves  of  the  London 
Library  yielded  up  some  curious  octavos 
on  the  subject,  which,  if  he  have  never 
chanced  upon  them,  I  venture  to  suggest 
for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  when 
he  is  next  in  want  of  a  rousing  plot. 

Certainly  there  is  something  fabulous 
about  the  history  of  the  pirates.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  remembers  that  an  air  of  fable  sur- 
rounded the  pirates  themselves.  Avery 
and  Thatch,  Roberts,  Low,  and  Kidd,  were 
names  at  which  craven  mariners  grew  pale, 
and  the  boldest  a  shade  less  braggart.  All 
persons  who  had  sailed  the  seas  where 
they  kept  their  sleepless  watch  contributed 
something  to  the  dreadful  fame  of  the 
buccaneers.  No  history  failed  of  credence 
that  had  for  subject  the  bravery,  the  cru- 
elty, or  the  splendor,  of  a  pirate  chief 
whose  name  had  figured  in  royal  proclama- 
tions, or  whose  exploits  —  real  and  im- 
aginary—  had  been  "composed  into  a 
play."  Avery,  for  example,  was  given  out 
as  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  start  a  king- 
dom of  his  own  ;  and  this  imposing  fiction 
was  still  in  circulation  when  Avery,  long 
retired  from  the  seas,  was  starving  at 
Bideford,  and  importuning  "some  mer- 
chants of  Bristol  "  for  the  proceeds  of 
certain  "diamonds  and  vessels  of  gold" 
(plundered  from  a  vessel  of  the  Great 
Mogul  himself)  which  he  had  delivered 
into  their  keeping.  The  great  beard  of 
Thatch,  "  which,  like  a  frightful  meteor 
covered  his  whole  face  "  (and  from  which 
was  derived  its  owner's  cognomen,  "  Black- 
beard  "),  seems  to  have  caused  more  terror 
on  the  high  seas  than  ever  Bluebeard's  did 
in  the  nursery,  and  is  in  fact  described  as 
having  "  frightened  America  more  than 
any  Comet  that  has  appear'd  there  a  long 
Time." 

Then  there  were,  at  various  periods, 
single  acts  of  notable  pirates  that  loomed 
large  in  men's  imagination,  and  the  at- 
testation of  which  lent  a  kind  of  sanction 
and  credibility  to  tales  of  similar  deeds  on 
the  part  of  other  pirates.  Pierre  Le  Grand 
took  prisoner  a  Spanish  vice-admiral.  Lo- 
lonois  captured  Gibraltar.  Morgan  made 
himself  master  of  Panama.     Roberts,  with 
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the  skull  and  cross-bones  flauntingr  at  his 
mizzen,  swaggered  into  a  harbor  where 
twenty  vessels  lay  at  anchor,  and  the  crews 
of  all  the  twenty  scuttled  before  him. 
When  these  things  were  known  of  four 
individual  pirates,  what  Jack-o'-Lantern 
tale  of  any  of  the  tribe  was  worth  denying? 

It  was  the  same  as  to  prodigies  of  valor. 
Thatch  died  in  action  with  a  man-of-war, 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  cutlass  in  the  other  ; 
but  not  until  he  had  received  sixteen 
wounds  by  shot  and  steel.  So,  again,  as 
to  deeds  of  horrible  cruelty.  Lolonois 
had  slit  the  breast  of  a  Spanish  prisoner, 
plucked  the  heart  out,  and  gnawed  it.  Low 
had  lopped  off  the  ears  of  an  English 
merchant  skipper,  and  made  him  eat  them 
"  with  pepper  and  salt."  When  facts  like 
those  were  attested,  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  fable.  But,  fable  or  no  fable,  the 
terror  of  the  ocean  was  a  very  real  one  in 
those  days.  In  the  lone  mid-seas  no  bea- 
con was  commoner  than  the  flaming  pile 
of  some  vessel  which  the  pirates,  after 
gutting  it,  had  fired;  and  when  a  pirate 
schooner  sailed  without  a  tag  of  corpses 
at  her  stern  it  was  not  unsafe  to  assume 
that  there  were  sharks  in  that  latitude. 

Briefly,  the  pirates  had  laid  by  the  heels 
the  maritime  trade  of  the  world.  So  great 
was  the  terror  they  inspired  on  all  the 
trade-routes  of  the  ocean,  that  the  mer- 
chantmen would  often  sail  hundreds  of 
leagues  out  of  their  course  to  avoid  them, 
and  the  panic  that  arose  amongst  an  en- 
tire crew  when  overhauled  by  a  pirate  is 
at  this  day  scarcely  conceivable. 

Imagine  a  huge  merchantman,  well 
armed  and  fully  manned,  brought  to  an 
anchor  by  a  rakish  little  vessel  with  the 
black  flag  at  her  mast,  manned  by  a  mere 
handful  of  desperadoes;  the  trading-ves- 
sel striking  her  colors  without  so  much  as 
firing  a  shot,  her  crew  flinging  their  arms 
upon  the  deck  and  crying  for  mercy ;  while 
the  captain  of  the  pirates,  his  silken  sash 
stuck  full  of  pistols,  stalked  over  the  side 
and  ordered  up  the  treasure ;  his  crew 
meantime  (if  inclined  for  sport)  devising 
"something  humorous  "  in  torture  for  the 
prisoners.  A  very  curious  half-page  of 
history ! 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
in  point  of  mere  numbers  the  notable 
pirates  of  any  particular  period  were  sel- 
dom worth  reckoning  with.  A  single  ship, 
with  the  Jolly  Roger  for  ensign,  might 
range  an  ocean,  and  individual  pirates  who 
had  once  made  good  their  record  of  blood 
could  bid  "Stand  and  deliver!"  to  all 
voyagers  on  all  waters;  their  fame  was 
blown  through  every  sea.     Roberts  alone 
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took  four  hundred  sail  before  he  was  de- 
stroyed. 

One  asks,  in  wonder,  Were  not  the  seas 
policed  in  those  days?  Yes;  in  time  of 
peace  there  were  seldom  fewer  than  a 
dozen  men-of-war  stationed  off  the  Amer- 
ican plantations,  whose  commanders  must 
have  known  well  the  routes  most  com- 
monly taken  by  the  pirates,  since  they 
were  the  routes  which  trade  and  commerce 
sailed.  One  must  conclude  that  the  pi- 
rates were  more  diligent  in  their  affairs 
than  the  police. 

It  would  be  a  far  cry  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  piracy  ;  but  we  may  just  note  how 
great  and  gallant  a  business  it  had  become 
at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome, 
when  the  ocean-robbers  had  a  full  thou- 
sand sail,  and  ranged  the  seas,  and  rav- 
aged the  coasts  in  vessels  brave  with 
gilding,  and  sails  of  purple,  and  oars  tipped 
with  silver.  These  classical  buccaneers, 
moreover,  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
worthy  of  their  calling.  They  had  that 
cultivated  taste  for  atrocities  which  by 
and  by  became  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe  ; 
and  I  believe  they  are  to  be  credited  with 
the  invention  of  plank-walking. 

To  return  to  the  moderns.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  buccaneering  as  a  business 
was  confined  to  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
It  would  be  more  nearly  exact  to  say  that 
the  pirate's  calling  became  a  comparatively 
respectable  and  quite  legitimate  one  in 
time  of  war.  The  Jolly  Roger  was  stowed 
away,  the  king's  colors  replaced  it,  and 
your  pirate  dubbed  himself  a  privateers- 
man.  It  was  only  necessary  to  obtain  his 
Majesty's  commission.  This  was  easily 
done;  for  when  war  was  declared  "any 
vessels  might  get  permission  to  attack, 
plunder,  and  destroy  all  ships  and  vessels 
belonging  to  the  prince  or  country  they 
wereat  war  with." 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  pirates  had  been  commanders 
of  privateers,  or  had  served  aboard  them. 
Kidd  makes  his  earliest  appearance  in 
history  as  a  privateer's  captain,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  sent  with  a  king's  com- 
mission to  cruise  against  the  pirates  in 
the  West  Indies.  England  had  command 
of  a  sloop  in  the  same  region.  Roberts 
was  second  mate  in  the  sloop  Princess 
when  Davis  seized  her,  and  Davis  himself 
had  been  chief  mate  of  another  sloop. 
Avery  began  his  career  as  chief  mate  of  a 
merchantman,  and  White  had  served  both 
in  the  merchant  service  and  in  the  navy. 

But  it  was  the  privateering  system  in 
vogue  during  the  wars  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth    and    the    beginning  of    the 
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eighteenth  century  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  cause,  encouraged  the 
growth  of  piracy.  "Privateers  in  time  of 
war,"  says  Johnson,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Pyrates,"  "were  a  nursery  for  pyrates 
against  a  peace." 

What  should  this  horde  of  chartered 
plunderers  do  when  there  was  no  war  to 
lend  color  of  legality  to  their  plundering? 
"  Having  no  further  business,"  adds  their 
historian,  "  in  the  Way  of  Life  they  have 
been  used  to,  they  too  readily  engage  in 
Acts  of  Pyracy,  which  being  but  the  same 
Practice  without  Commission,  they  make 
very  little  distinction  betwixt  the  Lawful- 
ness of  one  and  the  Unlawfulness  of  the 
other." 

Next  may  be  noted,  as  another  contrib- 
uting cause,  the  vast  numbers  of  seamen 
discharged  and  cast  adrift  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  war,  who  went  struggling  and 
begging  all  over  the  country,  government 
offering  no  provision  for  them  other  than 
the  stocks.  When  a  new  man-of-war  was 
put  in  commission  three  times  her  com- 
plement of  men  offered  themselves  ;  it  was 
like  the  struggle  of  ;^5o  clerks  for  a  vacant 
stool  in  a  city  counting-house,  or  of  impe- 
cunious peers  for  a  sinecure  in  the  royal 
household. 

And  now,  what  constituted  a  pirate,  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  what  precise  acts  were 
they  that  piracy  consisted  in? 

A  pirate,  in  terms  of  statute  law,  was  a 
common  enemy,  with  whom  neither  faith 
nor  oath  was  to  be  kept. 

If  letters  of  marque  were  granted  to  a 
merchant,  and  he  furnished  out  a  ship 
with  a  captain  and  mariners,  and  they,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  goods  or  ships  of  that 
nation  against  whom  their  commission 
was  awarded,  took  the  ships  and  goods  of 
a  friend,  —  this  was  piracy. 

If  a  ship  were  assaulted  and  taken  by 
the  pirates,  for  redemption  of  which  the 
master  became  a  slave  to  the  captors,  by 
the  law  maritime  the  ship  and  lading  were 
tacitly  obliged  for  his  redemption  by  a 
general  contribution  ;  "but  if  it  happened 
through  his  own  folly,  then  no  contribu- 
tion was  to  be  made." 

If  a  pirate  attacked  a  ship,  and  the  mas- 
ter for  his  redemption  gave  his  oath  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money,  it  was  piracy  by  the  law 
maritime,  though  no  money  were  taken. 

There  were  distinctions  between  piracy 
and  felony.  Thus,  if  an  English  pirate 
entered  an  English  port  and  plundered  a 
ship  at  anchor  there,  —  this  was  not 
piracy,  but  robbery  at  common  law,  be- 
cause not  done  super  altutn  mare. 

Pirates  taken  in  the  act  of  piracy  might 


be  strung  up  at  the  main  yard  by  their 
captors,  "  without  any  solemnity  of  con- 
demnation ; "  and  a  general  pardon  of 
felonies  did  not  extend  to  piracy. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  masters  of 
ships,  "and  other  honest  mariners,"  were 
reduced  to  an  act  of  piracy  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  or  by  being  driven  on  an  in- 
hospitable shore  ;  but  such  instances  are 
not  common  in  piratical  history,  and,  with 
the  best  desire  in  the  world  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  one  is  compelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  most  pirates  became  pirates 
by  choice. 

There  was  one,  however,  whose  motive 
for  "going  upon  the  account  "has  never 
been  less  than  a  puzzle  to  the  historian  of 
piracy.  A  certain  Stede  Bonnet,  a  retired 
major,  living  in  Barbadoes,  of  good  repute, 
and  advanced  in  years,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  turn  buccaneer.  An  analogous 
case  would  be  that  of  some  elderly  ex-mer- 
chant of  Mincing  Lane,  comfortably  re- 
tired at  Clapham,  who  should  devote  his 
evenings  to  cracking  cribs  in  the  suburbs. 
Why  the  major  did  it  nobody  has  ever 
known  ;  he  was  never  quite  sure  himself ; 
but  there  is  a  whole  sheaf  of  reasons  why 
he  should  not  have  done  it.  He  had  a 
sufficiency  of  means  ;  he  was  well  educated 
for  a  Barbadoes  major ;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point  than  anything  else,  he  was  as 
little  familiar  with  the  sea  as  Pythagoras 
with  the  theory  of  billiards.  Further,  his 
biographer,  who  sits  aghast  at  the  major's 
undertaking,  observes  that  he  was  natu- 
rally a  man  of  peace,  and  possessed  of  "  a 
seeming  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  inso- 
much that  any  one  would  have  thought 
him  proof  against  such  an  abominable 
practice." 

Nevertheless,  Major  Bonnet  suddenly 
fitted  out  a  sloop  with  ten  guns  and  sev- 
enty men,  dubbed  her  the  Revenge,  and 
stole  out  from  Barbadoes  one  night  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  He  had  a  sad  time 
of  it.  His  men,  finding  him  out,  "  began  to 
show  a  Disrespect,  even  to  a  Contempt,  of 
all  he  said  or  did  ;  "  and  ended  by  turning 
him  out  of  the  command,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  a  sort  of  piracy  upon  Bonnet. 
Black-beard  Thatch  was  voted  captain  in 
his  stead,  and  the  major  continued  aboard 
the  Revenge  as  a  common  seaman,  until 
Thatch,  having  seized  two  or  three  ves- 
sels, entered  one  of  them  himself,  when 
Bonnet  regained  the  command  of  his  own 
sloop. 

Profiting  by  a  royal  proclamation,  he 
obtained  a  certificate  of  pardon  ;  but  we 
find  him  afloat  again  presently,  half  pri- 
vateersman,  half  pirate.     Then  be  is  full 
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pirate  once  more,  and  quite  a  bold  sea-dog 
this  time  ;  taking  one  vessel  after  another, 
and  threatening  the  governor  of  Carolina 
that  if  men-of-war  were  sent  against  him 
he  would  burn  and  destroy  all  ships  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  South  Carolina. 
But  a  man-of-war  was  sent,  and  duly  re- 
turned ;  and  with  her  came  Bonnet,  a 
prisoner.  He  made  his  escape  from  gaol, 
was  recaptured,  tried,  sentenced,  and 
hanged  with  a  round  score  of  his  crew  to 
keep  him  company.  His  friends  pro- 
nounced him  mad  ;  but  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Trot,  who  tried  him,  seems  to  have  attrib- 
uted his  downfall  to  "a  too  great  regard 
for  the  Polite  Literature  and  the  Vain  Phi- 
losophers of  the  time."  Thus,  as  a  sadly 
punning  commentator  observes,  was  Bon- 
net bonneted. 

A  much  more  accomplished  captain  of 
pirates  was  Edward  Thatch,  ycleped 
Black-beard,  —  Thatch  of  "  the  remarka- 
bly black  ugly  beard,"  who  was  "  a  most 
hardened  villain,  bold  and  daring  to  the 
last  degree  ; "  Thatch  who  "  would  not 
Stick  at  the  perpetrating  the  most  abomi- 
nable Wickedness  imaginable;"  Thatch 
who  generally  "  married  a  young  crea- 
ture "  before  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  and 
had  some  fourteen  wives  in  all ;  Thatch, 
in  a  word,  who  "had  not  only  the  chief 
Rule,  but  the  greatest  Sway  over  his  men 
of  any  Pyrate  Captain  yet  known." 

Truth  to  say,  it  needed  a  man  of  blood 
and  iron  to  rule  a  pirate  crew.  Woe  to 
the  captain  who  showed  himself  weak  or  a 
coward!  All  pirate  captains  held  their 
authority  directly  from  their  crews,  and 
might  be  deposed  by  a  vote  of  the  major- 
ity. No  captain  was  safe  in  his  command 
who  was  not  known  for  the  strongest  hand 
in  the  vessel ;  and  with  some  of  them  it 
was  a  deliberate  practice  to  maltreat  their 
men,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to 
who  was  master.  Thatch  used  to  invite  a 
couple  of  his  crew  to  drink  with  him  in 
his  cabin  ;  and  while  the  bowl  was  pass- 
ing, he  would  cock  a  pair  of  pistols  under 
the  table,  blow  out  the  candle,  and  fire. 
A  pilot  who  came  out  of  this  game  with  a 
shattered  knee,  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 
"D— n  you!"  returned  Thatch.  "If  I 
didn't  kill  one  of  you  now  and  then,  you'd 
forget  who  I  am  !  " 

Thatch,  however,  was  a  commander  of 
quite  exceptional  parts.  If  Bonnet  had 
attempted  to  discipline  his  men  in  this 
fashion,  he  would  probably  have  been  shot 
through  the  head,  —  a  fate  that  chanced  to 
more  than  one  buccaneer  whose  crew  con- 
sidered him  smarter  than  was  necessary 
with  his  pistols  or  his  fists. 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  pages  of  Johnson 
and  others,  that  the  authority  of  most 
pirate  skippers  was  little  better  than  nom- 
inal. Those  who  kept  the  quarter-deck 
did  so  by  sheer  force  of  hand  or  of  head, 
or  of  both.  Other  qualities  apart,  it  was 
well  that  the  captain  should  be  able  to  hit 
harder,  swear  harder,  and  drink  harder, 
than  any  of  his  men.  Roberts  was  a  sober 
man  ;  but  he,  like  Thatch,  had  a  grip  upon 
his  crew  that  there  was  no  disputing.  In 
general,  sobriety  was  regarded  as  a  more 
than  venial  sin.  There  is  record  of  the 
trial  of  a  pirate  by  his  mates,  whose  chief 
fault  was  that  he  would  not  get  drunk. 
The  court-martial,  sitting  around  a  rum- 
cask,  with  pipes  and  punch  for  pen  and 
paper,  found  him  guilty,  and  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  him  had  not  one  of  the 
judges  declared  with  a  magnificent  oath 
that  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  at- 
tempted to  hang  the  prisoner. 

In  all  matters  that  went  by  election,  the 
captain  had  a  double  vote;  and  his  word 
was  more  or  less  authoritative  indecisions 
as  to  the  direction  the  vessels  should  sail 
in,  as  to  proposals  for  attacking,  and  so 
forth.  But  he  must  show  himself  enter- 
prising and  plucky,  or  his  power  was  gone. 
Vane  was  put  out  of  his  command  for  de- 
clining to  tackle,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
crew,  a  merchantman  that  seemed  dis- 
posed to  show  her  teeth. 

A  good  navigator,  if  an  otherwise  capa- 
ble chief,  was  always  in  favor  with  his 
men,  for  the  want  of  skill  in  navigation 
brought  about  a  hundred  mishaps  in  pirat- 
ing. An  unskilled  navigator  might  sail 
for  thousands  of  leagues  and  find  no  prey; 
worse  still,  he  might  sail  himself  out  of 
provisions,  and  have  to  face  a  starving 
crew  with  no  shore  in  sight. 

A  strong  captain  exerted  a  certain  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. Davis  was  for  giving  quarter 
whenever  it  was  askfed,  and  Roberts 
boasted  that  he  never  forced  a  prisoner  to 
turn  pirate.  Bloody  men,  like  Lolonois 
and  Low,  whetted  their  appetites  with 
torture,  and  appeased  them  with  whole- 
sale murder.  There  was  a  rack  in  the 
hold,  perhaps  ;  and  the  captain's  locker 
might  contain  a  thumbscrew  or  two.  You 
might  strip  your  prisoners  and  whip  them 
naked  up  and  down  the  deck,  lash  them 
to  the  catshead  and  drub  them  with  cut- 
lasses, or  dismember  them  at  leisure  with  a 
hatchet.  If  there  were  sharks  around,  you 
could  drop  your  hands  overboard,  man  by 
man,  and  watch  for  bites.  It  was  policy 
now  and  again  to  give  the  crew  a  little  di- 
version of  this  sort. 
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Yet,  upon  reflection,  what  measure  of 
mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  men  to 
whom  none  was  ever  extended?  Pirates 
who  let  their  prisoners  go  free  (after  eas- 
ing them  of  whatever  they  had  negotiable) 
were  really  magnanimous  in  their  behav- 
ior; since  they  were  quite  aware  that 
the  liberated  crew  would  lay  information 
against  them  with  the  first  man-of-war  they 
passed,  or  with  the  authorities  of  the  first 
port  they  entered.  And  when  the  pirates 
were  taken  they  were  lumped  to  the  gal- 
lows in  batches;  strung  up  in  fifties  like 
figs  ;  and  justice  would  hurry  to  the  halter 
a  pirate  whose  raw  wounds  gaped,  lest  he 
should  die  in  his  own  way  on  the  prison 

straws.     "  By  G !    you'd  do  as  much 

for  me  if  you  had  the  chance,"  exclaimed 
Low,  while  hitching  the  hemp  on  the  throat 
of  one  of  his  victims. 

The  customs  and  regulations  most  com- 
monly observed  on  board  a  buccaneer  were 
worth  noting. 

Every  pirate  captain  doubtless  had  his 
own  set  of  rules  ;  but  there  were  certain 
traditional  articles  that  seem  to  have  been 
generally  adopted.  The  captain  had  the 
state  cabin,  a  double  vote  in  elections,  a 
double  share  of  booty.  On  some  vessels 
it  was  the  captain  who  decided  what  di- 
rection to  sail  in  ;  but  this  and  all  other 
matters  of  moment  were  oftener  settled  by 
a  vote  of  the  company,  the  captain's  vote 
counting  for  two.  The  officers  had  a  share 
and  a  half,  or  a  share  and  a  quarter,  of  all 
plunder,  and  the  sailors  one  share  each. 

Booty  was  divided  with  scrupulous  care, 
and  marooning  was  the  penalty  of  attempt- 
ing to  defraud  the  general  company,  if  only 
to  the  amount  of  a  gold  piece  or  a  dollar. 
Every  man  had  a  full  vote  in  every  affair 
of  importance.  Arms  were  always  to  be 
clean  and  fit  for  service,  and  desertion  of 
the  ship  or  quarters  in  battle  was  punished 
with  death.  On  Roberts's  ship,  a  man  who 
was  crippled  in  battle  received  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  the  common  stock,  and 
a  proportionate  sum  was  awarded  for  lesser 
hurts.  Lowther  allowed  ;^I50  for  the  loss 
of  a  limb;  and  other  captains  instituted  a 
sort  of  tariff  of  wounds,  which  extended 
to  ears,  fingers,  and  toes.  In  chase  or  a 
battle,  the  captain's  power  was  absolute, 
and  he  might  shoot  or  cut  down  any  who 
denied  his  command.  Dicing  and  drink- 
ing were  forbidden  by  special  article  in 
some  vessels  ;  but  regulations  under  those 
heads  would  seem  in  general  to  have  re- 
ceived greater  honor  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  He  who  first  spied  a  sail, 
if  she  proved  a  prize,  was  entitled  to  the 
best  pair  of  pistols  on  board  her,  over  and 
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above  his  dividend.  Those  pistols  were 
greatly  coveted,  and  a  pair  would  sell  for 
as  much  as  thirty  pounds  from  one  pirate 
to  another.  In  their  own  commonwealth 
the  pirates  are  reported  to  have  been  se- 
vere upon  the  point  of  honor,  and  among 
Roberts's  crew  it  was  the  practice  to  slit 
the  ears  or  nose  of  any  sailor  found  guilty 
of  robbing  his  fellow.  It  was  Roberts, 
again,  who  made  the  rule  forbidding  quar- 
rels on  board  ship:  "No  striking  one 
another  on  Board,  but  every  Man's  Quar- 
rel to  be  ended  on  Shore  at  Sword  and 
Pistol." 

It  is  a  curious  tale.  One  pieces  it  to- 
gether from  the  pages  of  a  few  forgotten 
volumes  that  are  scarcely  now  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  book- 
worm's study  of  mouldy  print  that  an 
actual  glimpse  may  be  had  to-day  of  the 
features  of  those  vagrom  outlaws  of  the 
ocean  who  held  the  maritime  world  in  fee. 
The  terrors  of  piracy  have  vanished,  and 
the  pseudo-romance  of  it  vanishes  too,  as 
the  reality  is  uncovered.  Such  feeble  in- 
terest as  now  attaches  to  what  was  once 
the  formidable  fame  of  the  pirates  is  not 
even  aesthetic  :  it  is  merely  comic.  No 
imaginative  essayist  discusses  piracy  as  a 
fine  art ;  but  Paul  Jones  is  resurrected  as 
the  hero  of  a  musical  burlesque.  Poor 
Paul !  and  he  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
the  whole  buccaneering  race  whose  story 
discovers  a  trace  of  the  legendary  gallan- 
try of  piracy.  Paul,  whose  father  had 
been  head  gardener  to  Lord  Selkirk,  plun- 
dered the  Selkirk  mansion  of  its  plate, 
which  he  subsequently  returned  in  a  par- 
cel to  Lady  Selkirk,  with  a  letter  of  polite 
apology.  It  is  the  only  notable  example 
of  its  kind  that  I  recall.  For,  indeed,  what 
chiefly  grieves  the  modern  student  of  pi- 
racy is  the  di65culty  (approaching  impos- 
sibility) of  icentifying  the  dashing,  mag- 
nanimous freebooter  of  ocean  romance,  in 
the  dirty  and  murderous  skipper  of  the 
pirate-schooner  of  old  reality.  Do  but 
sniff  at  the  pages  of  Johnson,  or  of  the 
several  authors  of  the  "  Buccaneers  of 
America,"  and  you  cannot  but  feel  that 
you  have  finally  laid  the  ghost  of  the  hero- 
pirate  of  story  and  libretto.  He  no  longer 
exists  for  you.     He  never  existed  at  all. 

To  understand  the  pirate's  callmg  as  it 
actually  was  is  to  understand  howfoolishlm 
impossible  is  the   halo  of  romance  witP^ 
which   some  very  delightful  writers  (the 
author   of  "The  Pilot"   is  one  of  them) 
have  striven  to  surround  it.     The  task  is 
not  to  be  accomplished.     The  halo  of  ro- 
mance is  to  the  head  of  the  pirate  what 
Cinderella's  slipper  was  to  the  feet  of  her 
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sisters,  or  Mambrino's  helmet  to  the  skull 
of  Sancho. 

No  ;  piracy  rejects,  upon  the  peremptory 
mandate  of  historical  fact,  all  patent  of 
nobility.  The  pirate  is  no  more  to  be  en- 
nobled than  the  footpad.  His  diflEerentia- 
tion  from  the  commonest  longshore  thief 
is  merely  that  his  emprise  was  on  a  bigger 
and  more  imposing  scale,  and  his  chances 
of  profit  enormously  greater.  The  garb 
of  hero  is  a  giant's  robe  to  him.  That 
certain  moral  element  which  is  not  to  be 
disengaged  from  sincere  heroism  is  lack- 
ing in  all  that  is  most  distinguished  and 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  piracy. 
The  pirate  was  necessarily  a  scoundrel, 
and  necessarily  also  a  cruel  and  bloody 
one.  As  Johnson  is  careful  to  point  out, 
the  sea-robbers  who  won  the  greatest  re- 
pute, who  inspired  the  greatest  confidence 
in  their  crews,  the  greatest  terror  among 
their  foes,  were  those  who  hourly  proved 
themselves  as  ready  for  crime  as  for  dan- 
ger. Black-Beard's  authority  owed  more 
to  his  daily  villainies  than  to  the  rooted 
belief  of  his  followers  that  he  was  in  league 
with  and  protected  by  the  devil  himself. 
As  for  the  risks  of  his  adventures.  The 
business-like  pirate  calculated  those  as  a 
jobber  on  'Change  estimates  the  chances 
of  the  market.  He  knew  that  he  might 
sail  for  weeks  and  never  take  a  prize  ;  and 
that,/^r  contra^  a  favorable  wind  might 
waft  him  a  fortune  in  a  shipful  of  gold 
dust  or  diamonds.  England  took  ;^30o,ooo 
out  of  a  single  vessel.  He  might  be 
wrecked,  he  knew,  or  he  might  be  chased 
ashore  among  savages.  If  the  savages 
did  not  broil  him,  they  would  probably 
crown  him  king. 

But  the  pick  and  pluckiest  of  the  pirates 
died  an  inglorious  death.  The  wheel  of 
fortune,  which  seemed  always  to  be  carry- 
ing them  upwards,  sooner  or  later  bore 
them  under.  There  came  an  inevitable 
day  when  the  man-of-war  had  the  best  of 
it,  and  the  black  flag  had  to  strike  to  the 
colors  of  the  king.  Not  one  noted  pirate 
in  a  hundred  died  betwixt  the  sheets. 
The  shadow  of  the  gallows  went  before 
him,  and  his  last  port  was  Execution 
Dock.  TiGHE  Hopkins. 
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We  see  plenty  of  Arabs  and  a  little  of 
Arabian  life  in  the  towns  clustering  along 
the  Algerian  coast.  But,  to  behold  this 
people  as  they  were  yesterday,  are  to-day. 
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and  will  be  to-morrow,  we  must  push  up 
country  to  the  extremest  French  colonial 
settlements.  One  cannot  help  comparing 
these  new  places  with  similar  towns  in 
Queensland.  We  have  only  to  change  the 
Arabs  for  Australian  aborigines,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  im- 
agine himself  in  Australia.  The  European 
homes  are  similar,  usually  one-storied, 
roughly  built  huts,  with  a  few  more  pre- 
tentious buildings  stuck  in  between.  The 
climate  is  much  the  same;  the  abundance 
of  flowers  very  similar. 

^y  headquarters  were  at  the  town  of 
Souk-Ahras,  having  a  population  of  about 
six  thousand,  of  which  five  thousand  were 
pure  Arabs.  The  odd  thousand  comprises 
five  hundred  Frenchmen,  and  a  mixture  of 
about  five  hundred  Jews,  Maltese,  Italians, 
and  Spaniards.  Just  as  in  Australia,  so 
here,  every  shanty  where  drink  is  sold  is 
called  an  "  hotel."  The  French  colonists 
appear  to  live  by  keeping  hotels,  cafds, 
restaurants,  cigar-shops,  etc. ;  a  few  are 
in  "  business,"  such  as  it  is.  But  there  is 
practically  no  opening-out  of  new  country, 
and  little  clearing-off  of  primeval  forests 
(except  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hills) 
such  as  we  see  going  on  in  all  our  English 
colonies.  The  Arabian  Europeans  open 
their  shops  about  seven,  but  they  close 
from  half  past  ten  to  half  past  two  or  three 
for  dijeuner  and  a  siesta.  Then  they  run 
on  till  seven  in  the  evening  —  if  they  have 
any  customers.  If  you  want  to  buy  any- 
thing—  cigars,  drapery,  grocery,  etc. — 
and  the  owner  of  the  shop  is  not  in,  you 
have  only  to  send  the  boy  off  to  the  near- 
est caf^,  and  keep  shop  until  he  returns, 
and  probably  the  owner  will  come  back 
with  him,  and  perhaps  serve  you  if  he  has 
what  you  want. 

But  it  is  not  the  ways  of  Europeans 
which  interest  us  in  a  place  like  this.  It  is 
the  life  and  habits  and  associations  of  the 
stately  figures  which  are  moving  through 
the  streets  as  dignified  as  if  they  were 
ancient  Roman  senators  —  or  who  are  ly- 
ing, packed  like  sardines  in  a  tin,  on  the 
causeways,  nearly  all  of  them  fast  asleep. 
Their  long,  grey  woollen  burnouses  are 
furnished  with  a  hood,  like  a  monk's  cowl, 
which  is  pulled  over  the  head  during  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  day.  The  head  is 
closely  cropped  or  shaven,  and  covered 
with  the  many  folds  of  the  turban,  which 
latter  is  wound  round  again  and  again  with 
a  brown-colored  woollen  cord.  The  tur- 
ban, therefore,  makes  a  capital  pillow,  and 
the  Arab  finds  a  cheap  and  tolerably  clean 
bed  on  every  doorstep.  Except  when 
bathing  —  which    I    can  readily   believe. 
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from  the  strong  smell  of  humanity  among 
them,  the  town  Arabs  seldom  indulge  in  — 
they  never  seem  to  take  off  these  woollen 
garments.  They  live  in  them,  sleep  in 
them  —  sometimes  actually  work  in  them. 
The  garments  get  older  and  older,  like  our 
old-fashioned  buckskin  breeches  ;  but  age 
does  not  seem  to  wither  them  very  much. 
When  these  garments  begin  to  go,  they 
go  with  a  run.  Here  are  a  few  ancient 
Arabs  walking  about  (many  of  them  live 
to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  —  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  live  for- 
ever if  it  is  true  that  it  is  work  and  anxiety 
which  knock  a  man  up)  who  resemble  so 
many  rag-merchants.  I  am  very  fond  of 
antiquities,  and  should  much  like  to  know 
the  exact  age  of  some  of  these  venerable 
garments.  I  feel  sure  they  date  beyond 
the  time  of  the  present  generation.  We 
are  told  that  the  children  of  Israel  wan- 
dered forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and 
yet  their  clothes  waxed  not  old.  I  can 
readily  believe  the  narrative  now;  but  it 
is  a  bad  job  for  the  tailoring  business.  I 
have  only  seen  one  Arab  tailor's  shop 
since  I  came  here,  and  he  was  evidently 
making  some  new  clothes  for  the  young 
Arab  "  mashers." 

But,  if  the  tailor's  art  is  not  very  busy, 
the  cord-maker's  evidently  is.  Some  of 
the  ragged  old  burnouses  have  been 
stitched  and  patched  over  and  over  again, 
until  they  are  like  the  old  knife  the  sailor 
set  such  store  by,  which  had  had  six  new 
blades  and  five  new  handles,  and  yet  was 
as  good  as  ever.  Here  and  there,  stalking 
majestically  about,  we  come  across  fine 
specimens  of  manhood  clad  in  clean  and 
tidy  robes.  The  young  Arabs  of  about 
twenty  three  or  four  are  most  of  them  fine 
fellows  ;  but  they  are  not  so  picturesque 
as  the  ragged-clad,  grey-bearded,  and 
blear-eyed  old  men.  Here  they  are  in 
hundreds  —  artists'  models,  every  one  of 
them  —  sitting,  squatting,  standing,  walk- 
ing; but  chiefly  squatting,  and  none  of 
them  working. 

Some  of  the  younger  Arabs  are  splendid 
physical  specimens  of  humanity.  They 
average  about  five  feet  nine  to  ten  — 
some  are  six  feet  in  height.  Their  eyes 
are  large,  lustrous,  and  pleasant  to  look 
at ;  their  fine  limbs  bronzed  as  if  they  had 
been  cast  in  a  selected  metal. 

The  Arab  boys  are  everywhere,  but 
generally  where  they  are  not  wanted,  as 
boys  are  all  the  world  over.  The  chief 
industry  among  them  seems  to  be  boot- 
blacking,  and  I  roughly  calculated  there 
were  six  boys  to  every  pair  of  European 
boots.     They  swoop  down  on  you    like 


mosquitoes  when  you  come  out  of  your 
hotel,  in  which  latter  place  your  boots 
are  not  cleaned.  Then  you  proceed  to 
some  shady  corner  and  hold  a  levie.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  much  Arabic,  but  I 
am  fairly  up  in  my  native  Lancashire  dia- 
lect. I  have  found  the  latter  very  useful 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  elsewhere  —  among 
beggars  and  scamps.  So  it  is  here.  I 
gravely  address  the  Arab  boys  in  my  Lan- 
cashire dialect,  and  dumbfound  them,  just 
as  I  have  Germans,  Swiss,  Niggers,  and 
Frenchmen.  It  is  a  new  language  to  them 
all  —  never  heard  since  the  fall  of  Babel. 
There  is  an  archaic  sound  about  some  of 
its  expressions  which  may  be  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Arabic,  or  Malayan.  It 
is  a  noble  dialect,  fully  capable  of  ex- 
pressing a  stronger  feeling  than  you  actu- 
ally feel.  A  man  who  can  blaspheme  in 
the  true  Lancashire  dialect  cannot  be 
beaten  even  in  the  Western  States  of 
America. 

I  could  not  have  selected  a  better  sea- 
son for  seeing  the  Arabs  in  their  natural 
work-a-day  state  than  I  did,  even  if  I  had 
tried.  It  was  the  fast  of  Ramadan  or 
Ramazan.  The  Arabs  don't  work  much, 
and  therefore  have  to  fast  much.  The 
fast  of  Ramazan,  among  the  Mahometans, 
is  in  commemoration  of  their  divine  book, 
the  Koran,  having  been  communicated  to 
the  Great  Prophet  from  Heaven. 

One  thing  must  be  said  of  these  ragged, 
poor,  idle,  untaught  Arabs.  They  "know 
in  whom  they  have  believed  "  —  or  rather, 
they  think  they  do.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  religion  more  to  be  respected  than 
sincerity.  Without  that,  the  highest  and 
most  authorized  form  of  religion  is  a  form 
only.  The  one  thing  needful  is  to  "wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

I  watch  and  move  among  my  fasting 
Arabs  in  this  isolated  hill-town.  One  of 
my  boot-blacks,  whom  I  was  initiating  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
told  me  on  the  quiet  that  he  had  not 
tasted  food  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 
He  looked  hungry  enough  to  eat  a  red-hot 
poker.  He  was  at  the  "hungry  period  of 
his  life,"  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  tempted 
him  with  a  piece  of  French  bread ;  that  is 
like  tempting  a  gin-drinker  with  a  go  of 
gin.  But  he  quietly  smiled,  buttoned  up 
his  ragged  coat  across  the  stomach  where 
the  aching  pain  lay,  and  kept  his  Rama- 
zan. 

Even  Mahometan  Arabs  are  only  men, 
and  the  old  Latin  proverb  tells  us  that  the 
chief  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  go  wrong. 
One  day,  in  the  town  of  Souk-Ahras,  an 
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Arab  went  wrong.  The  Arabs,  being 
Mahometans,  are  all  total  abstainers.  I 
confess  that  their  being  such  does  not 
recommend  the  practice — that  is,  if  we 
are  to  associate  total  abstinence  from  alco- 
holic liquors  with  their  peculiar  ways  of 
life.  I  dare  say  this  particular  Arab  broke 
his  pledge.  That  was  bad  enough  —  but 
to  break  it  during  the  fast  of  Ramazan 
was  worse.  He  may  have  taken  very  little, 
perhaps  not  sufficient  to  have  made  a  cab- 
man happy ;  but  it  got  into  the  only  sort  of 
head  he  possessed.  He  reeled,  he  was 
drunk  —  during  Ramazan  !  Old  and  young 
men,  boys  of  every  age  and  calling,  imme- 
diately gathered  round  him,  and  would 
have  lynched  him.  At  least  three  hun- 
dred people  howled  and  hooted  after  him 
through  the  stinking  streets.  I  formed  a 
better  idea  of  the  Arabic  language  for 
cursing  a  man,  on  that  occasion,  than  I 
had  done  before.  Billingsgate  is  nothing 
to  it! 

A  native  Arab  policeman  came  up  with 
a  whip  as  long  and  strong  as  an  Austra- 
lian stockman's.  He  not  only  cracked 
it  as  loudly,  but  kept  a  ring  within  the 
crowd  as  large  as  that  of  a  circus.  Within 
this  charmed  and  protected  circle  the  Ma- 
hometan sinner  retreated  unassailed. 

The  requisites  for  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Mahometan  fast  of  Ramazan 
are,  first,  that  the  observer  must  be  a  gen- 
uine Mussulman.  He  must  have  passed 
the  period  of  boyhood  (fourteen  years), 
and  be  of  "  sound  mind."  The  latter 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  universal  require- 
ment in  all  people  who  profess  to  worship 
in  sincerity.  This  fast  requires  that  ob- 
servers shall  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  food 
from  daybreak  to  sunset. 

Of  course,  in  a  large  Arab  town  like 
Souk-Ahras  (the  name  in  Arabic  means  the 
*' chief  market  "),  even  among  the  Arabs, 
there  are  rich  and  poor,  speculative  peo- 
ple, and  people  who  are  hard-up.  There 
are  Mahometan  "  mashers,"  with  flowers 
stuck  in  their  turbans,  and  carrying  ciga- 
rettes behind  their  ears,  as  if  the  latter 
were  quill  pens,  and  poor  beggars  who  are 
as  badly  off  as  the  Prodigal  Son  —  quite 
as  ragged  and  quite  as  lazy. 

The  weather  here  just  now  is  what  an 
Englishman  would  call  •'  beastly  hot."  In 
India  such  Englishmen  would  probably 
pass  the  time  of  extreme  heat  in  playing 
"  fly-loo."  The  Arabs  do  better  —  they  go 
to  sleep.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  sen- 
sible thing  for  a  man  to  do  on  a  hot  day, 
when  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  (except  to 
drink  water),  than  to  snooze  the  happy  and 
unnoticed  hours  away  until  sunset.     It  is 
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related  that  an  English  miser  used  to  go 
to  bed  early  and  rejoice  because  he  had 
cheated  his  stomach  of  a  meal  !  The 
Arabs  do  this  without  rejoicing,  during  the 
forty  days  of  the  Ramazan  fast. 

But,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature  in  man.  I  wandered 
round  the  town,  and  in  the  Arab  quarter, 
where  the  better-off  fasters  were  fasting 
just  about  sundown.  There  might  be  a 
delicate  question  as  to  the  exact  half-sec- 
ond of  astronomical  time  when  sundown 
takes  place.  This  has  been  settled  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  town  subscribing  five  francs  a 
day  for  the  French  battery  to  fire  a  gun 
when  the  actual  moment  of  sundown  oc- 
curs. It  was  a  few  minutes  before  that 
interesting  period  when  I  rambled  among 
the  chief  fasters. 

Here  they  are,  hands  and  feet  washed 
(perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  body  that 
has  been  washed  for  some  days),  squatting 
on  doorsteps,  tables,  forms.  Every  man 
has  a  cigarette  in  one  hand  and  a  match 
in  the  other.  He  has  had  to  include  ab- 
stinence from  tobacco  in  his  legitimate 
fast,  although  tobacco  has  come  into  use 
since  Mahomet's  time.  Close  by  him  is  a 
cup  of  Mocha  coffee.  How  tantalizing  its 
odorous  vapor  must  be  to  a  man  who  has 
been  dreaming  of  coffee  and  cigarettes  all 
day !  It  is  like  a  drill  practice.  The 
Arabs  down  one  side  the  market  place  and 
along  the  three  others  are  all  in  the  same 
attitude  —  cigarettes  in  one  hand  and 
matches  in  the  other,  and  Mocha  coffee 
close  by.  Then  the  gun  fires,  the  matches 
are  lit,  the  cigarettes  inhaled,  the  coffee 
sipped,  the  cous-cous  ordered,  and  every 
Mahometan  thanks  Allah.  That  short 
period  of  refreshment  over,  cigarettes 
and  coffee,  after  gun-fire  is  the  most 
silent  of  an  Arab's  life  during  the  Rama- 
zan fast. 

From  sundown  to  sunrise  there  is  ample 
time  for  an  empty  stomach  to  be  filled, 
especially  if  its  owner  carries  a  full  purse. 
Perhaps  that  stomach  gets  overfilled,  so 
that  the  fasting  of  next  day  comes  in,  not 
as  a  penal  infliction,  but  as  a  stomachic 
rest.  It  is  possible  that  indigestion  may 
render  fasting  useful  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

Arabs,  young  and  old,  clean  and  dirty 
(but  chiefly  dirty),  whole  and  ragged  —  the 
latter  preponderating  — stalk  about  in 
noiseless  fashion.  You  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  their  dignified  gait.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  it,  until  one  day 
the  Jehu  who  was  driving  us  with  a  pair 
of  galloping  horses  suddenly  turned  the 
corner  of  a  street.   We  came  upon  a  dozen 
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stately  Arabs,  who  scattered  themselves 
like  a  flock  of  sparrows,  leaving  their  dig- 
nity behind  them  as  they  gathered  up 
their  ragged  petticoats  and  fled. 

The  younger  men  seem  of  a  very  affec- 
tionate temperament.  They  walk  about 
in  pairs,  with  joined  hands  or  their  arms 
round  each  other's  shoulders,  just  as  I 
have  seen  affectionate  lads  do  at  school. 
The  men  are  fond  of  their  children,  and 
you  see  bronzed  Arabs  of  forty  or  fifty 
carrying  their  babies  about  and  petting 
them.  Boys  of  ten  and  twelve  are  the 
handsomest  human  creatures  I  ever  saw, 
and  contrast  with  the  younger  girls,  who 
seem  very  plain-featured  indeed.  I  have 
only  seen  two  young  Arab  women,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  swathed  from  head  to 
foot  in  garments  whose  cut  and  pattern  I 
have  never  yet  observed  in  fashion  books. 
I  judged  they  were  young  because  their 
faces  were  covered  up,  except  the  eyes. 
There  are  plenty  of  old  Arab  women 
about,  but  they  are  chiefly  Jewesses,  and 
Mahometan  women  who  have  grown  so 
old  and  withered  that  to  keep  their  faces 
covered  is  utterly  unnecessary.  St.  An- 
thony is  said  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
devil  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  I  feel 
certain  that  he  did  not  present  himself  in 
the  likeness  of  an  old  Arab  woman  ! 

Many  of  the  oldest  men  are  completely 
blind,  for  ophthalmia  is  very  common. 
They  are  striking  figures,  these  blind  old 
men,  with  dark,  bronzed  faces,  sightless 
eyes,  white  moustachios  and  beard.  They 
are  led  about  by  their  sons  or  friends,  and 
gaze  upwards  at  the  hot  sun  they  cannot 
see,  but  whose  blazing  heat  plainly  tells 
them  it  is  in  the  sky.  One  or  two  are 
mutely  begging;  they  are  evidently  too 
poor  to  have  many  friends. 

The  Arab  cafds  are  all  closed  during  the 
day,  and  give  that  part  of  the  town  where 
they  are  most  abundant  quite  a  Sundayish 
appearance.  The  causeways  in  front  of 
them  are  crowded  with  squatting  and 
sleeping  Arabs,  whether  the  place  be  sun- 
shiny or  shady.  When  sundown  sets  in 
the  caf^s  will  open,  their  Arab  customers 
will  waken,  coffee  be  brewed,  confusion  of 
tongues  begin,  gambling  will  go  on  — 
and  the  easily  fed  and  amused  crowd  will 
be  happy  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch. 

There  is  one  building  of  note  in  the 
Arab  town  of  Souk-Ahras  —  the  town 
hall.  Its  architecture  is  of  the  French 
hdtel  de  vzlle  style,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
cost  20,000/.,  all  of  which  was  paid  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  tax  or  octroi  duty  on  the  butter, 
dates,  vegetables,  etc.,  they  bring  into  the 
town.    In  return  for  this  tribute,  the  Arabs 


are  allowed  to  have  a  mosque,  from  whose 
minaret  we  hear  daily  calls  to  prayer. 

Outside  the  town,  in  a  broken-down, 
wooden-paled  enclosure,  is  a  sight  to  de- 
light the  eyes  of  an  antiquary,  and  one 
that  would  make  half  the  directors  of 
museums  in  France  covetous.  It  looks 
like  a  graveyard,  or  rather  like  the  back 
yard  of  a  monumental  sculptor.  It  is 
crowded  with  ancient  Roman  and  Cartha- 
ginian altars  and  statues  (most  of  the  latter 
sculptured  in  white  marble,  life-size,  and 
with  many  pretensions  to  artistic  beauty). 
Many  of  the  monuments  are  engraved 
with  Punic  inscriptions  —  the  relics  of 
the  great  ultra-Mediterranean  rival  of 
Rome.  All  have  been  brought  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  this  hill-town, 
and  there  are  many  still  left.  Grass  and 
abundant  weeds  grow  in  and  about  this 
rude  "museum,"  which  is  utterly  uncared 
for,  although  its  contents  are  archseolog- 
ically  priceless.  The  ancient  marble  stat- 
ues are  greened  over  with  moss  and  lichen  ; 
and  the  engraved  altars  and  stones  are 
falling  a  prey  to  atmospheric  action.  No 
man  seems  to  own  them  or  care  for  them ; 
and  I  was  told  that  half' the  members  of 
what  we  in  England  would  call  the  "  town 
council  "  of  the  French  colonists  of  this 
important  town  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  J.  E.  Taylor. 
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It  was  a  rainy  day  in  Florence.  The 
streets  even  of  the  Town  of  Flowers 
looked  deserted  and  dismal,  when,  coming 
up  from  the  Arno  and  the  S.  Trinitk 
Bridge,  our  eyes  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  great,  soaring  mass  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace.  We  had  passed  it  before  many  a 
time  and  oft,  but  by  some  strange  chance 
seemed  to  see  it  now  for  the  first  time. 
Sombre  in  the  sunlight,  amid  the  throng 
of  the  street  and  the  flower-sellers  around 
its  base,  it  rises  up,  looking,  if  possible, 
even  more  grandly  calm  in  bad  weather 
than  in  fine,  its  great  grey  blocks  of  rugged 
stone,  dry  under  the  far-projecting  roof, 
harmonizing  with  grey  sky  and  wet  pave- 
ments. A  veritable  fortress  is  this  Palazzo 
Strozzi,  yet  so  admirably  proportioned, 
and  designed  with  such  artistic  skill,  as  to 
convey  a  sense  of  extreme  lightness  and 
grace.  It  appears  scarcely  to  rest  on  the 
ground,  it  seems  to  spring  from  it.  The 
lower  windows,  high  out  of  reach,  are 
heavily  grated;   the   upper  ones,  of  airy 
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lightness,  are  delicately  arched,  and  have 
a  medium  shaft  of  white  marble  gleaming 
amid  the  surrounding  gloom.  At  the  cor- 
ners hang  the  spiked  iron  lamps,  familiar 
to  all  students  of  ironwork,  and  which  are 
still  used  as  patterns  in  Florentine  shops 
and  private  houses  ;  while  around  its  base, 
at  about  a  man's  height  from  the  ground, 
are  fixed  the  sockets  for  the  torches  which 
in  past  days  girdled  the  stately  mansion 
with  leaping  flames  and  threw  weird  lights 
and  shadows  up  its  overhanging  eaves. 

Such  is  the  palace  which  Filippo  Strozzi, 
the  returned  exile  and  rich  banker,  began 
to  raise  for  himself  as  his  private  resi- 
dence at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  died  before  it  was  completed,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  glorious  church  of  S. 
Maria  Novella,  the  fashionable  church  of 
Boccaccio's  "  Decamerone,"  surnamed  by 
Michael  Angelo  "  La  Sposa  "  (The  Bride) 
because  of  its  beauty.  In  this  church,  of 
which  our  own  Mrs.  Browning  has  also 
sung  the  glories,  Filippo  Strozzi  was  bur- 
ied, in  the  private  chapel  that  still  bears 
his  name.  Paintings  by  Filippino  Lippi 
and  sculptures  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano 
there  attest  to  the  wealth  and  artistic  tastes 
that  proved  him  a  true  member  of  the 
family  already  possessing,  in  the  same 
church,  a  chapel  which  Andrea  and  Ber- 
nardo Orcagna  covered  with  their  world- 
famous  frescoes  of  heaven  and  hell. 

They  were  stirring  times,  historically 
and  intellectuall}'',  in  which  Filippo  Strozzi 
lived.  Florence,  a  republic  only  in  name, 
was  on  the  point  of  rising,  under  the  astute 
rule  of  the  house  of  Medici,  to  its  zenith 
of  political,  artistic,  and  literary  radiance. 
Brunelleschi's  wondrous  dome  already 
crowned  the  cathedral;  and  this  immense 
temple  —  a  poem  of  beauty  congealed  i nto 
enduring  marble  —  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  pope  in  person.  For  the  purpose 
he  had  passed  from  the  steps  of  S,  Maria 
Novella,  where  his  residence  added  lustre 
to  the  glory  of  the  city,  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  along  a  splendid  cause- 
way built  for  the  occasion,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  raised  high  above  the 
crowd  and  covered  with  rich  carpets  and 
costly  draperies.  Cardinals  princes,  bish- 
ops, ambassadors,  the  eight  magnifici 
signori,  illustrious  governors  of  the  city, 
followed  in  his  wake,  and  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  state,  the  gonfaloniere,  bore  up  his 
train. 

In  those  times  even  kings  sought  the 
alliance  of  the  brilliant  city,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  all  pomp  by  the  eight  who 
graciously  deigned  to  come  out  on  to  the 
iron  balcony  perched  high  on  the  wall  of 
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the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  welcome  their 
guest  as  he  entered  the  city.  A  king  or 
a  king's  son  might  return  the  welcome 
from  his  horse,  one  of  meaner  birth  must 
dismount.  Nay,  the  very  emperor  of  the 
West  himself,  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks, 
with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  a 
long  train  of  bishops,  came  to  Florence  to 
assist  at  a  synod  which  the  Florentines 
had  known  how  to  draw  away  from  Fe- 
rara,  where  it  had  first  met,  and  in  which 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  —  a  rec- 
onciliation which  naturally  vanished  to- 
gether with  the  political  necessities  which 
had  imposed  it.  Great  were  the  rejoicings 
held  in  honor  of  such  guests  as  these ; 
dances,  masks,  tourneys,  even  hunts  on 
the  piazza  before  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  whither,  on  one  occasion,  "  there 
were  led,  besides  the  lions  which  the  re- 
public was  accustomed  to  rear,  wolves  and 
wild  boars  and  gregarious  wild  beasts,  and 
where  a  giraffe,  a  creature  unknown  at 
that  time,  was  shown." 

Florence  in  those  days  was  perhaps  the 
most  active  in  the  politics  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  allied  first  with  one  power,  then  with 
another  ;  now  carrying  her  arms  by  means 
of  her  mercenaries  into  the  heart  of  Lom- 
bardy,  now  seeing  her  territory  wasted  up 
to  her  very  gates,  and  her  peasants  witli 
their  cattle  crowding  into  the  town  for 
safety.  Her  citizens,  trained  to  states- 
manship from  childhood,  were  well  versed 
in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  were  always 
ready  to  leave  shop  or  counting-house  to 
go  on  some  embassy  to  Milan  or  Venice, 
say  to  soothe  the  ruffled  spirits  of  a  Vis- 
conti,  or  to  persuade  the  republic  of  the 
Adriatic  to  help  them  gain  possession  of 
Lucca.  The  Ferrarese  expressed  with 
some  bitterness  their  sense  of  the  all- 
invading  spirit  of  the  Florentines  when 
they  saw  the  pope  and  emperor  break  up 
the  synod  and  remove  to  Florence.  "  You 
want  the  pope,"  they  said,  "  you  want  the 
Council,  you  want  Lucca  ;  before  long,  you 
will  want  everything." 

Certainly  neither  the  literature  nor  the 
art  of  the  day  were  unworthy  of  so  splen- 
did a  republic.  Greek  works  scattered  at 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  were  eagerly 
read  and  commented  on  by  the  citizens, 
who  wrote  Latin  letters  at  their  desks  in 
the  intervals  of  the  business  connected 
with  their  wool  or  silk  weaving,  and  were 
willing  to  spend  large  sums  for  rare  man- 
uscripts, priding  themselves  on  the  value 
of  their  libraries.  Painting  was  expanding, 
thanks  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,   Sandro   Botticelli,   Fra  Bartolom- 
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meo,  and  a  host  of  less  known  artists ; 
while  sculpture  attained  its  perfect  blos- 
soming in  the  middle  of  this  sixteenth 
century. 

Yet  while  thus  outwardly  splendid,  the 
Florentine  republic  bore  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  deca}'.  The  people  were  in  fact 
held  in  chains  —  none  the  less  chains  that 
they  were  golden  —  and  these  chains  had 
been  forged  for  them  by  the  great  house 
of  Medici.  Cosimo  and  his  descendants, 
making  an  astute  show  of  liberality  and 
love  of  freedom,  had  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  populace  against  the  principal  aris- 
tocratic houses,  and  ruled  the  city  at  their 
will.  In  every  Italian  court  were  to  be 
found  Florentine  exiles  of  noble  birth. 
Tax  after  tax  was  imposed  on  the  town  to 
maintain  the  costly  wars  and  pageants  of 
the  ruling  family,  and  they  were  imposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  weigh  with  crush- 
ing force  on  the  families  and  relations  of 
these  unhappy  exiles.  The  prisons  were 
full  to  overflowing  with  State  debtors. 
These  would  from  time  to  time  escape  and 
have  to  be  shot  down,  or  worse  still,  had 
often  to  be  bought  off  to  ensure  their 
silence  and  support.  Oppressed  noble 
families  at  home,  exiles  abroad,  were  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  discontent 
which  showed  itself  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  foment  the  riots,  which,  however,  al- 
ways failed  to  overturn  the  firmly  seated 
Medici  power. 

Among  those  whom  Cosimo  banished  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  tyranny  were  two 
members  of  the  Strozzi  family,  the  cele- 
brated Messer  Palla  Strozzi,  and  Matteo 
(who  had  "matriculated  in  the  art  of 
wool  "  in  141 5,  and  who  was  a  descendant 
of  a  different  branch,  but  closely  united  in 
friendship  with  Palla's  sons).  Banished, 
like  Aristides  of  old,  from  mere  caprice 
(Cosimo  was  tired  of  seeing  them  about 
him,  he  said),  both  these  men,  citizens  of 
high  repute,  accustomed  to  the  most  deli- 
cate missions  of  State,  left  Florence  in 
1434,  and  died  out  of  sight  of  home  and 
wife,  knowing  that  their  children  would  be 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  even  as 
they  were,  and  believing  that  their  family 
were  entirely  ruined. 

That  Matteo's  branch  of  the  family  did 
but  gain  glory  from  their  thirty-two  years 
of  banishment  —  indeed,  that  they  re- 
turned to  Florence  at  all,  instead  of  set- 
tling abroad  like  their  cousins,  was  due 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  Matteo's  wife, 
Alessandra  Macinghi  negli  Strozzi,  a 
young  woman  of  rich  and  noble  family, 
who  finding  herself  alone  in  the  world  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  with  five  children 


to  rear,  and  about  again  to  become  a 
mother,  braced  herself  courageously  to 
the  life  of  struggle  before  her.  When  she 
died  thirty-five  years  after,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  she  had  her  reward.  All  her 
sons  had  been  recalled  to  Florence ;  by 
her  means  all  were  rich  and  powerful ; 
her  widowed  house  was  brightened  by 
a  pretty  Florentine  daughter-in-law  and 
made  glad  by  babbling  grandchildren. 

It  was  a  brave  heart  that  beat  in  this 
young  widow's  breast,  and  by  a  happy 
chance  all  knowledge  of  her  has  not  passed 
away  with  her  time.  Among  the  archives 
of  the  Strozzi  family  are  preserved  a  long 
series  of  letters  written  by  her  to  her  ex- 
iled sons,  whose  business  she  conducted 
in  their  absence,  whose  interests  she  had 
ever  at  heart.  Enthralling  letters  they  are 
to  read,  in  their  naive  simplicity,  their 
native  good  sense,  their  mother-wit.  In 
them  this  brave  soul  unconsciously  lays 
bare  all  her  active  energy,  her  shrewd, 
practical  wisdom,  her  mother's  fearfulness 
for  her  boys'  morals,  her  patient  longing 
to  see  them  fraternally  united.  Every  now 
and  again,  but  rarely  on  the  whole,  across 
the  calm  of  the  fully  occupied  matron  who 
finds  in  religion  and  in  a  clean  conscience 
a  very  tower  of  strength,  comes  a  wail  for 
human  sympathy,  the  sympathy  of  her 
children. 

You  do  right  to  remember  me  [she  aays  to 
Filippo,  thanking  him  for  the  caviare  he  had 
sent  her]  for  now  I  have  need  of  vezzi  [little 
caressing  attentions]  from  you ;  but  I  wish 
you  were  near  me  !  I  pray  God  we  may  soon 
be  near  each  other,  that  together  we  may  find 
consolation  as  I  desire. 

And  again  :  — 

It  is  not  you  who  should  beg  me  to  tend  my 
life  for  love  of  you,  but  I  who  should  beg  you 
to  tend  your  life  for  love  of  me,  for  I  live  in 
your  life  and  your  health.  May  it  please  God 
long  to  preserve  you  both,  through  his  mercy, 
in  that  health  which  I  desire  for  body  and  for 
soul. 

Truly,  I  gladly  see  your  letters,  so  that  I 
await  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  when  the 
messenger  should  arrive,  with  pleasure,  ex- 
pecting a  few  lines  from  your  hand  ;  and  when 
I  do  not  receive  them,  my  mind  grows  big 
with  expectation  awaiting  the  next  messenger ; 
and  not  getting  anything,  I  send  to  the  ofiice 
for  news.  If  I  find  they  have  letters  from 
you,  I  take  comfort  that  you  are  in  good 
health. 

When  I  read  yours  I  can  never  restrain 
tears  of  tenderness.  May  God  grant  you  as 
many  blessings  as  I  have  shed  tears  for  you. 

Such  utterances  wrung  from  a  hungry  x 
mother-heart,  are  all  the  more  touching  as  fl 
occurring  but  here  and  there  among  the 
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matter-of-fact  narration  of  the  activity  of 
her  life  —  an  activity  unswervingly  di- 
rected to  one  end,  the  recall  of  her  sons 
to  Florence,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  family  into  which  she  had 
married.  Very  strange  is  it  to  follow  the 
stream  of  this  life  flowing  on  beneath  the 
eager  civic  life,  in  contact  with  it,  yet 
never  absorbed  by  it  —  the  life  of  this 
mother,  related  by  blood  or  marriage  with 
nearly  all  the  historic  families  of  the  time, 
who,  when  she  chose  to  give  an  opinion  on 
politics,  did  so  with  astonishing  shrewd- 
ness and  insight,  and  who  yet  kept  herself 
entirely  aloof  from  public  matters.  She 
looked  on  the  Medici,  the  Pitti,  the  king 
of  Naples,  simply  as  men  whose  influence 
might  give  her  back  her  sons;  and  with 
this  sole  object  in  view,  and  from  the  quiet 
home  where  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  now 
stands,  taught  her  son-in-law  to  play  off  in 
the  most  masterly  and  statesmanlike  man- 
ner the  dreaded  Piero  dei  Medici  against 
the  irascible  Lucadei  Pitti.  Her  spelling 
is  erratic,  her  style  devoid  of  literary 
pretension;  she  mentions  her  husband's 
library  only  to  speak  of  its  sale  ;  but  her 
tact,  her  unflinchingness,  her  gentleness, 
the  sweet  resignation  which  never  sapped 
her  activity,  even  the  slight  and  perfectly 
natural  tendency  apparent  about  the  end 
of  her  life  towards  overmanagement  of  her 
son's  intimate  affairs, — all  these  things 
endear  her  to  us.  In  her  strength  and  in 
her  weakness,  she  is  a  winning  heroine. 

The  series  of  letters  opens  August  24, 
1447.  Filippo,  then  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  brother  Lorenzo,  seventeen,  are 
engaged  in  their  uncle's  banks  ;  Filippo  in 
Naples,  Lorenzo  at  Barcelona.  Matteo, 
then  eleven,  is  still  at  home  with  his 
mother,  and  is  her  darling,  the  child  of 
her  widowhood.  Besides,  there  is  Ales- 
sandra,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  and  Caterina, 
aged  fifteen,  and  just  about  to  be  married. 
The  first  letter,  which,  like  all  the  others, 
commences  with  the  words,  "  In  the  name 
of  God,"  tells  Filippo  of  this  marriage. 
The  mother  is  delighted  with  her  son-in- 
law,  Marco  Parenti,  a  silk  weaver  of  good 
family,  who,  she  says,  seems  as  though  he 
never  could  make  enough  of  his  bride. 

"  I  could  have  put  her  into  a  nobler 
family,"  she  writes,  "but  at  the  cost  of  a 
dowry  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
florins,  which  would  have  been  your  ruin 
and  mine ;  and  even  then  I  don't  know  if 
the  girl  would  have  been  happy,  for,  ex- 
cept for  the  position,  there  was  nothing 
desirable,  and  a  good  deal  that  was  unde- 
sirable.    So,  having  considered  the  mat- 


ter, I  thought  it  was  better  to  place  her 
comfortably,  and  not  trouble  myself  about 
so  many  things ;  and  I  think  she  will  be 
as  comfortable  as  any  girl  in  Florence." 
Then,  with  motherly  pride  and  indulgence, 
she  adds:  "She  is  never  tired  of  having 
pretty  things  made  ;  for  she  is  really  beau- 
tiful, and  would  like  to  seem  even  more  so ; 
for  truly  there's  not  another  in  Florence 
made  as  she  is  ;  and  she  has  every  attrac- 
tion as  many  think."  Caterina  herself 
sends  her  brother  a  message,  asking  if  he 
has  any  of  "  that  soap,"  or  if  there  is  no 
water  or  anything  else  good  for  the  com- 
plexion to  make  her  beautiful,  and  if  so 
she  begs  him  to  send  it  quickly,  and  by  a 
trusty  carrier  who  is  not  likely  to  change 
it  for  some  inferior  article  on  the  road. 
"  She  will  have  the  worth  of  four  hundred 
florins  on  her  person  when  she  goes  to  her 
groom,"  remarks  the  mother,  proud  to 
have  done  so  well,  in  spite  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  position,  for  this  her  first 
marriageable  daughter.  She  then  de- 
scribes the  crimson  velvet  mantle  lined 
with  marten,  the  dress  of  the  same  stuff, 
"the  finest  cloth  there  is  in  Florence," 
the  garland  of  peacock  feathers  and  pearls, 
and  the  two  wreaths  of  pearls  which  Pa- 
renti had  given  his  bride,  whom  it  seemed 
to  give  him  pleasure  to  adorn.  The  bride- 
groom gives  further  particulars  in  his 
journal,  describing  the  crimson  girdle 
ornamented  with  worked  silver  gilt  and 
gold,  the  buckle  with  its  sapphires  and 
gold  ;  and  he  enters  the  price  of  the  shrine 
of  carved  wood  for  the  bedroom,  aWan- 
tica,  with  its  painted  Virgin  cut  in  relief, 
the  painted  and  gilded  mirrors,  cupboards, 
and  chests. 

The  outburst  of  girlish  vanity  natural 
in  a  pretty,  sixteen-year-old  bride  does 
not  seem  to  have  injured  Caterina's  char- 
acter. She  made  an  excellent  wife,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty  much  regretted  by 
her  husband,  who  had  her  buried  with  all 
pomp  in  the  cathedral.  Marco,  a  man  of 
good  parts  and  great  energy,  attached 
himself  warmly  to  the  Strozzi  family  ;  kept 
the  absent  brothers  well  informed  of  the 
course  of  political  affairs  in  Florence  ;  ad- 
vised and  helped  the  mother  in  all  business 
matters  ;  joined  her  in  her  search  and  ne- 
gotiations for  brides  for  her  sons  ;  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain 
the  exiles'  recall.  His  accounts  of  a 
couple  of  visits  he  paid  to  Luca  Pitti  in 
this  last  connection  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  man's  observation  and  caution. 

On  his  first  visit  he  is  very  much  puz- 
zled to  know  how  to  interpret  Luca's 
change  of  color  at  the  reception  of  Filip- 
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po*s  letter.  "  When  I  looked  up  I  saw 
him  very  red,"  he  says,  "and  his  extraor- 
dinary courtesy!  He  would  not  hear  me 
unless  I  sat  down  by  his  side.  I  made  great 
resistance  —  still,  seeing:  it  was  his  will,  I 
did  so.  Then  he  discusses  the  reasons 
of  Luca's  perturbation,  and  thinks  that  it 
may  have  been  the  mention  of  Piero  dei 
Medici's  name,  "since  he  might  think  that 
another  would  earn  the  praise  of  the  re- 
turn of  these  exiles.  Whatever  it  maybe, 
the  facts  will  clear  it  all  up."  On  his  sec- 
ond visit  Marco  gave  Luca  to  understand 
that  he  was  sorry  not  to  have  found  him 
the  day  before,  as  he  had  wanted  to  see 
him  before  going  to  Piero. 

And  there  I  stopped,  to  see  what  he  would 
say.  He  asked  me  at  once,  with  great  good- 
humor:  "Bel  Haven't  you  said  anything  to 
Piero  ?  "  I  answered,  No.  He  replied,  as 
though  half  complaining :  "Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  to  have  said  something  so 
that  he  might  be  better  disposed  when  the 
time  comes."  .  .  .  When  I  first  went  into  his 
presence  there  were  a  great  many  people ;  but 
he  called  me  to  him  at  once,  and  asked  me, 
**Bel  What  has  been  done.'"'  I  answered 
him  that  I  was  very  sorry  he  had  been  at  his 
country-house,  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  have 
his  advice  earlier ;  and  proceeded  as  I  have 
just  told  you.  .  .  .  All  this  I  did,  thinking 
such  to  be  the  temper  of  this  instrument, 
which,  as  you  say,  is  very  difficult  to  tune, 
and  is  much  more  so  even  than  seems  to  you 
out  there.  And  I  am  in  great  perturbation 
and  fear,  for  he  is  more  delicate  than  a  harp- 
sichord. 

Marco  and  his  friends  tuned  the  instru- 
ments into  harmony,  however;  for  Filippo 
and  Lorenzo  were  ultimately  recalled  by 
the  united  forces  of  Piero  dei  Medici  and 
Luca  Pitti. 

The  second  daughter,  Alessandra,  was 
married  three  and  a  half  years,  later  "  to 
Giovanni,  son  of  Donato  Bensi,  who  is  a 
distinguished  young  man,  and  has  so 
many  good  parts,  that  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  as  comfortable  as  myself."  Giovanni 
was  twenty-two  years  older  than  his  bride, 
and  seems,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  at 
all  events,  to  have  been  good-natured  in- 
deed, but  shiftless  and  thriftless.  Ma- 
donna Alessandra  had  to  take  him  and  all 
his  family  into  her  house,  and  his  friends 
make  fun  of  all  the  bottles  of  wine  they 
will  uncork  at  dinner.  Our  heroine  re- 
marks, too,  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  when 
Alessandra  wants  to  mend  her  dress  she 
has  to  put  on  her  mantle  to  cover  herself. 
Giovanni's  feelings  on  the  question  of  his 
age  are  amusingly  expressed  in  his  first 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law.     "  Filippo,  you 


are  too  perfect  a  gentleman  to  address  me 
with  voi  [the  term  of  respect],  and  you 
should  not  do  it  for  many  reasons,  and 
especially  not  so  as  to  hurt  Alessandra; 
because  you  would  make  her  believe  I  am 
too  old  for  her.  So  I  beg  you  not  to  use 
it."  Filippo  accordingly  used  the  more 
intimate  tu  (thou). 

Thus  Madonna  Alessandra  had  placed 
both  her  daughters,  and  could  turn  her 
attention  to  the  sons,  on  whom  rested  the 
future  of  her  house.  "  If  God  gives  me 
life  for  some  years  yet,"  she  had  written  to 
Filippo,  "and  I  get  Alessandra  off  my, 
hands,  I  will  so  furnish  your  house  with 
linen,  that  you  shall  have  all  you  want. 
For  in  truth,  while  one  has  the  girls  in  the 
house,  one  only  thinks  of  them ;  so  that 
when  she  is  gone  I  shall  have  only  you 
three  to  attend  to."  Even  before  she 
found  a  husband  for  Alessandra,  however, 
the  mother  watched  most  actively  over 
her  boys'  bodily  comforts.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  letters  make  mention  of 
cheeses,  fennel  (probably  dried  for  flavor- 
ing), shirts,  handkerchiefs,  and  towels  of 
her  own  weaving.  "The  small  ones  are 
to  put  on  when  you  have  your  hair  done," 
she  once  remarks.  For  she  was  a  notable 
housewife,  who  spun  diligently,  and  found 
a  ready  market  in  Florence  itself  for  her 
handiwork,  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  she  saw  no  degradation  in 
selling.  Most  characteristic  are  some  of 
her  letters  in  this  respect.  She  will  give 
her  description  of  her  relations  with  the 
government.  "  I  have  been  bothered  by 
no  fewer  than  four  offices  for  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  florins  I  have  to  pay  as 
taxes,"  she  says.  "  For  the  last  six 
months  I  have  done  nothing  but  go  now 
to  this  office,  now  to  that.  Now,  with 
God's  help,  I  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  them  up  to  February;  paying,  all  in- 
cluded, about  nine  florins  a  month."  Then 
she  will  pass  to  a  little  discussion  on  pol- 
itics, always  in  their  bearing  on  the  taxes, 
of  course,  and  will  psobably  finish  up  with 
direc^ons  for  the  despatch  of  fresh  flax,  a 
few  words  on  the  prospects  of  the  year's 
crop,  and  information  as  to  the  price  at 
which  she  had  sold  the  last. 

To  Madonna  Alessandra's  great  grief, 
the  three  sons  for  whom  she  was  working 
were  reduced  to  two,  rather  more  than  two 
years  after  Alessandra's  marriage.  From 
Matteo,  her  Benjamin,  she  had  torn  her- 
self early  in  1449.  "I  can't  send  him 
yet,"  she  says  in  1447  ;  "  when  Caterina  is 
married  I  shall  be  too  lonely.  I  haven't 
the  heart  to  send  him  now.  ...  If  he  is 
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good  I  will  keep  him  here.  ...  He  is 
learning  to  write  ;  and  I  will  put  him  into 
the  office  and  he  will  stay  there  this  win- 
ter." He  learnt  to  write  well.  A  letter 
of  his,  written  at  eleven  years  of  age,  is  a 
model  of  good  sense  and  reflection.  Ma- 
donna Alessandra  had  reason  to  cling  to 
him,  to  keep  him  by  her  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. At  last,  persuaded  by  her  son's 
letters  and  the  representations  of  her  rela- 
tions, she  decided  "to  keep  of  three  sons 
not  one  to  have  near  her  in  her  need." 
And  she  put  his  wardrobe  entirely  in 
order,  that  is,  '-a  new  cloak  of  the  shape 
that  Goldo  [his  cousin]  told  me  ;  and  a 
purple  tunic,  and  a  doiiblet  of  the  same, 
and  shirts  and  other  things  which  I  think 
he  will  want ;  such  as  knives,  and  slippers, 
like  the  friars  wear,  and  balls  to  play 
\_palle],  and  everything  that  Matteo  asked 
for  has  been  bought."  This  was  in  July, 
however,  and  it  was  very  hot.  A  fear  of 
the  plague  was  abroad,  and,  to  Madonna's 
ill-dissembled  joy,  everybody  advised  her 
to  put  off  the  departure.  "  Have  patience, 
then,  for  his  health's  sake,  a  month  or  two 
at  the  most;  for  if  he  died  on  the  road, 
neither  you  nor  I  would  have  him."  In  the 
following  February  the  wrench  took  place. 
Matteo  went  away  with  his  uncle,  and 
Madonna,  writing  a  couple  of  days  later, 
says,  "  I  have  not  yet  come  to  myself." 
Continually  does  she  recommend  her 
youngest  born  to  Filippo's  care.  "Don't 
strike  him,  as  you  did  Lorenzo,"  she  says  ; 
"  you'll  get  more  out  of  him  by  kindness." 
"  Show  him  little  attentions  ;  he  does  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  himself."  "  See 
that  he  keeps  himself  clean.  He  has 
good  habits,  but  he's  such  a  child  yet." 
Marco  Parenti  also  writes  to  Filippo  about 
him  :  "  You  must  needs,  for  the  great  de- 
sire I  see  you  have  to  make  something  of 
him,  have  patience  to  teach  him,  not  what 
you  would  have  him  learn  all  at  once,  but 
what  he  can  learn  in  several  lessons.  And 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  another  thing,  that 
there  is  no  reproof  less  tolerable  than  that 
of  a  brother,  because  it  seems  that  they 
have  almost  the  same  rights  in  everything, 
and  they  want  to  have  equal  liberty  in 
whatever  they  do  together."  Never  did 
Madonna  Alessandra  cease  hankering 
after  this  youngest  son.  "  It  is  better, 
after  all,  that  Niccol5  [his  uncle]  could  not 
bring  him  through  Florence,"  she  writes, 
when  she  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  him;  "for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  could  have  let  him  go  again."  She 
never  saw  him  again.  Ten  years  after- 
wards he  died  of  fever  at  Naples,  and  then 
the  mother's  heart  forgot  its  own  grief  in 


sympathy  for    Filippo  who    had    nursed 
him. 

All  Madonna's  hopes  rested  now  on 
Filippo  and  Lorenzo.  Her  great  desire 
was  to  see  them  united  in  business  and  in 
fraternal  love,  married  to  Florentine 
maidens,  and  recalled  with  honor  to  their 
native  city.  Filippo  had  caused  her  little 
anxiety.  He  had  from  the  first  laid  her 
maxims  well  to  heart;  had  proved  his 
gratitude  to  his  uncles  by  serving  them 
zealously,  had  risen  high  in  their  favor, 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  numerous 
ambassadors  of  the  republic  to  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  was  in  favor  with 
the  king  himself,  who  more  than  once  in- 
terceded in  strong  terms  on  his  behalf  with 
Cosimo  dei  Medici,  was  known  and  favor- 
ably mentioned  by  the  most  influential 
families  of  the  city  which  persistently 
kept  him  in  exile.  He  was  a  rich,  active, 
flourishing  merchant,  keeping  open  house, 
and  owning  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  servants.  Madonna  wonders  what 
this  household  can  be  like,  and  no  doubt 
figures  to  her  thrifty  mind  the  waste  that 
must  go  on  in  it.  "  I  hear  from  Francesco 
Strozzi,"  she  writes  before  her  loss,  "that 
you  will  have  no  more  need  of  boys  just 
now ;  and  that  you  have  plenty  of  maids 
[slaves,  she  calls  them]  too;  and  if  Mat- 
teo has  to  keep  them  in  order,  his  duties 
will  not  be  light.  I  expect  you  are  a  nice 
household." 

For  Lorenzo,  who  from  Valenza  had 
gone  to  Bruges,  she  had  experienced  more 
anxiety.  He  was  a  bright,  witty  young 
man,  who  worked  more  quickly  than  any 
other  clerk  in  his  uncle's  office,  but  who 
made  his  employers  anxious  by  his  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  play  and  gaiety.  The 
mother  writes  him  one  *^ouching  letter  in 
145S.  He  had  written  in  a  time  of  much 
difficulty  to  ask  her  to  send  him  some  bird- 
nets.  She  replies  she  has  been  to  see 
about  them,  and  finds  they  cannot  cost  less 
than  six  florins  each.  Then  she  makes  a 
list  of  all  she  owes  for  taxes,  and  sums  up. 

So,  having  to  pay  the  Government,  and 
carry  on  the  last  suit  with  Niccol6  Soderini,  I 
think  we  may  leave  the  nets  to  themselves. 
Pay  attention  to  matters  of  greater  impor- 
tance. It  will  be  better  for  you.  .  .  .  You 
are  old  enough  to  behave  better  than  you  do, 
and  by  this  time  you  ought  to  correct  your- 
self, and  give  your  mind  to  living  virtuously ; 
for  up  to  this  time  you  have  lived  a  child's 
life  ;  but  now  it  should  be  no  longer,  both  on 
account  of  your  age,  and  because  no  one  can 
attribute  your  misdoings  to  ignorance  or  to 
not  knowing  what  you  do ;  for  you  are  of  such 
good  parts  that  you  know  good  from  evil ;  and 
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especially  when  you  are  reproved  by  your 
elders,  I  hear  you  do  not  behave  as  I  should 
like  you  to ;  so  that  I  am  grieved,  and  live  in 
great  fear  that  some  day  you  may  be  over- 
taken by  ruin,  and  find  yourself  less  than 
comfortable ;  for  he  who  does  not  do  what  he 
ought,  receives  what  he  least  expects.  So 
that,  of  all  the  other  troubles  that  I  have, 
yours  is  the  greatest. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  very 
touching.  "  I  remind  you  not  to  turn  your 
back  on  my  reproofs,  for  they  are  given 
with  love  and  tears.  And  I  pray  God  to 
dispose  you  to  do  what  I  desire." 

One  of  their  uncles  being  dead,  and  the 
other  established  at  Rome,  Madonna  saw 
Filippo  and  Lorenzo  realize  her  wishes, 
and  set  up  a  united  business  in  Naples. 
She  now  turned  her  attention  to  finding 
brides  for  them,  uneasy  at  their  long  life 
of  celibacy  in  a  house  "that  seemed  an 
inn."  "  In  good  company  a  man  finds 
consolation  for  body  and  soul,"  she  writes 
to  Filippo,  urging  him  to  bestow  on  her  a 
pretty  daughter-in-law  and  grandchildren 
before  her  death.  She  would  come  then, 
if  their  return  was  hopeless,  to  make  one 
house  in  Naples,  with  the  sons  whom  she 
seems  to  have  half  lost. 

Interesting  is  the  gallery  of  Florentine 
maidens  whom  Madonna  Alessandra's  let- 
ters pass  in  review  before  us  ;  maidens 
with  fair  hair,  oval  face,  darkish  complex- 
ion, such  as  sat  to  Botticelli  for  Madonnas 
and  Judiths,  and  such  as  we  meet  in  por- 
traits from  Raphael's  hand.  One  of  these 
maidens  Madonna  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
a  church,  whither  she  had  gone  to  see 
another  who  had  been  mentioned  to  her. 
",Not  knowing  who  she  was,  I  placed  my- 
self beside  her,  and  paid  attention  to  this 
girl,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  beautiful  and 
well  made  ;  she  is  as  tall  as  Caterina  or 
taller ;  good  complexion,  not  of  those 
white  ones  ;  of  pleasing  appearance  ;  the 
face  long,  not  delicate  features  and  yet  not 
coarse ;  and  in  her  movements  and  her 
visage  she  seems  only  half  awake.  The 
sura  of  it  is  that  I  think  that,  if  other 
things  are  suitable,  she  would  not  disgrace 
the  bargain  ;  for  she  will  be  honorable." 
Long  were  the  negotiations  for  this 
maiden  ;  but  they  fell  through  as  so  many 
others  did.  It  was  in  fact  very  difficult  to 
find  a  good  girl,  of  honorable  family,  with 
even  a  small  dowry,  whose  parents  would 
marry  her  out  of  Florence  ;  and  Madonna, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  saw  owq  partie 
after  another  slip  through  her  fingers. 
Even  she  was  beginning  at  last  to  despair. 

Four  years  of  happiness,  however,  were 
to  crown  her  life  of  sacrifice ;  four  years 


of  the  domestic  joys  which  she  had 
struggled  so  bravely  to  obtain.  In  1466 
her  two  sons  were  recalled;  in  1467  Fi- 
lippo brought  a  charming  bride,  Fiammetta 
degli  Adimari,  to  enliven  the  dark  Strozzi 
house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  mod- 
ern magnificent  palace.  One  of  Madonna's 
last  letters  to  this  son,  famous  at  home  and 
in  Naples  (whither  he  had  gone  on  busi- 
ness), tells  of  the  babbling  grandson,  Al- 
fonso, who  did  not  like  learning  to  read, 
but  who  had  a  good  memory,  and  climbed 
up  one  evening  to  whisper  "Papa  at  Na- 
ples ; "  and  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
"  like  Fiammetta,  as  fair  as  she  is,  and 
featured  like  her." 

Active  and  loving,  Madonna  Alessan- 
dra's life  was  fraught  with  importance  to 
this  famous  Florentine  family,  many  gen- 
erations of  which  have  risen  up  to  call  her 
blessed.  Filippo  tenderly  records  her 
death  in  his  journal  :  "  The  nth  of  March, 
1470.  This  day  in  the  morning,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven.  Madonna 
Alessandra  passed  from  this  life  with  all 
the  sacraments,  dying  most  sweetly.  She 
was  buried  most  honorably  in  our  sepal- 
chre  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  She  lived 
sixty-eight  years.  Requiescat  in  pace.^'' 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  list  of  the  charities 
to  which  she  left  her  private  effects,  in- 
corporating even  an  interesting  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  superior  of  a  convent  to 
which  Madonna  Alessandra  was  specially 
attached. 

Filippo  had  by  this  time  risen  to  great 
importance  in  Florence.  Avoiding  rather 
than  seeking  public  honors,  his  immense 
wealth,  great  liberality,  and  well-known 
excellent  good  sense  made  it  impossible 
that  he  should  live  a  retired  life.  II  Mag- 
nifico  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  called  him  to 
the  government,  and  entrusted  him  with 
delicate  affairs  of  State.  He  appears,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  powerful  Florentine  nobles,  when 
in  1489  he  resolved  to  build  himself  a  fit- 
ting habitation.  The  story  of  the  first 
inception  of  this  house  is  quaintly  told  by 
his  son  and  biographer:  — 

Filippo,  then,  having  abundantly  provided 
for  his  children,  desirous  rather  of  fame  than 
of  possessions,  finding  no  better  or  safer  way 
of  leaving  a  memorial  of  himself,  being  by 
nature  inclined  to  building,  and  having  no 
little  understanding  of  this  art,  resolved  to 
construct  an  edifice  which  should  give  a  name 
to  himself  and  all  his  family  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad.  But  there  was  in  this  no  small  difiB- 
culty ;  for,  since  he  who  was  reigning  *  might 

*  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico. 
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fear  that  another's  glory  should  obscure  his 
own,  he  was  afraid  to  do  anything  which 
might  excite  envy.  Therefore  he  began  to 
spread  abroad  that  he  had  so  many  children 
[he  had  eight  in  all]  and  so  small  a  habita- 
tion, that  he  must,  since  he  had  generated 
them,  think  how  he  could  house  them,  and 
that  he  could  do  this  much  better  during  his 
life  than  after  his  death. 

So  he  began  to  talk  with  builders  and 
architects,  sometimes  showing  himself 
ready  to  begin  at  once,  sometimes  appear- 
ing undecided,  continually  repeating  that 
he  wanted  a  comfortable,  good-looking 
house,  useful  and  not  showy,  even  propos- 
ing to  have  shops  along  the  base  for  the 
convenience  of  his  descendants.  The 
architects,  as  their  manner  is,  continually 
urged  him  to  greater  splendor.  He  op- 
posed them,  saying  "  that  he  would  rather 
not  have  begun  to  build  at  all  than  find 
himself  in  such  a  labyrinth."  Still  he  was 
by  no  means  offended  at  their  suggestions. 

The  matter  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Magnifico  himself  (as  Filippo  had  intended 
it  should),  who  examined  and  approved  the 
plans,  inciting  Strozzi  to  continue  the  work 
on  the  splendid  scale  on  which  he  had  be- 
gun it,  and  making  suggestions  for  the 
exterior  of  the  palace.  Still  Filippo  ap- 
parently hesitated,  but  ended  by  letting 
himself  be  persuaded  to  build  ,  and  "  with 
sagacity  and  industry  accomplished  that 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  denied 
to  him,  or  rather  would  have  injured  him 
not  a  little." 

Not  yet  quite  sure  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Magnifico's  good  intentions,  how- 
ever, Filippo  begged  him,  in  his  will,  to 
superintend  the  building,  if  he  died  before 
it  was  finished,  and  his  sons  had  not  com- 
pleted it  by  1496. 

Indeed,  Filippo  did  not  live  to  see  it 
completed.  He  died,  as  we  know,  shortly 
after  its  commencement,  in  1491.  At  his 
funeral,  "besides  the  ordinary  crowd  of 
citizens  and  representatives  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  with  relations  and  servants 
dressed  in  black,  there  were  present  (a 
spectacle  unheard  of  in  our  city)  all  the 
chief  men  and  youths  of  his  profession, 
together  with  the  architects,  carpenters, 
smiths,  masons,  stone-cutters,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  low  crowd  which  was  working 
at  the  palace  he  had  begun  to  build,  clad 
also  in  black,  and  with  so  much  devotion 
and  grief  as  to  move  to  tears  all  those 
who  had  come  together  to  see  the  funeral 
pomp." 

Thus  Madonna  Alessandra's  life-work 
was  accomplished.  The  influence  of  this 
one  brave  woman,  thrown  on  her  own  re- 


sources in  times  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
young,  beautiful,  accustomed  to  protection 
and  luxury,  had  not  only  saved  from  mis- 
erable extinction  the  noble  house  into 
which  she  had  married,  but  had  brought  it 
about  that  the  thirty-two  years  of  exile 
which  were  to  have  crushed  it,  were  but 
the  cause  and  prelude  of  its  more  splen- 
did blossoming.  Of  a  truth  this  quiet 
Florentine  gentlewoman  was  one  of  the 
strong  ones  of  the  earth. 

Helen  Zimmern. 


From  The  National  Review. 
ROUSSEAU'S   IDEAL   HOUSEHOLD. 

"  But,  Dr.  Burney,  of  all  the  books 
upon  this  subject,  none  was  ever  equal 
to  Rousseau's  'Eloise.'  What  feeling! 
What  language  !  What  fire  !  Have  you 
read  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  book  that  is  alone!''' 

"  And  ought  to  be  alone^''  said  my  father, 
still  more  gravely. 

Mr.  Twiss  perceived  that  he  was  now 
angry,  and  with  great  eagerness  he  cried  : 

♦'Why,  I  assure  you  I  gave  it  to  my 
sister,  who  is  but  just  seventeen,  and  go- 
ing to  be  married." 

"Well,"  returned  my  father,  "I  hope 
she  read  the  preface,  and  then  flung  it 
away." 

"  No,  upon  my  honor.  She  read  the 
preface  first,  and  then  the  book." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  severity  of  Dr. 
Burney's  judgment  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Hd- 
loi'se,"  in  a  generation  which  eagerly  wel- 
comed "  Pamela  "  and  *'  Clarissa  "  as  the 
most  improved  reading  for  the  young. 
Yet,  harsh  as  his  verdict  is,  it  is  no  harsher 
than  that  of  Rousseau  himself  on  his  own 
work:  "Any  girl  who  opens  this  book," 
he  says  in  the  preface  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Burney,  "  may  as  well  read  on  to  the  end, 
as  if  her  eye  but  glances  over  one  page 
she  is  hopelessly  lost."  What  did  Rous- 
seau think  in  after  days,  when  the  "Nou- 
velle H^loi'se"  became  the  rage  in  Paris, 
and  fine  ladies  stayed  away  from  a  bail, 
and  sent  away  their  carriages  at  dawn, 
unable  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the 
fascinating  love-story?  Possibly  it  may 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  book  was  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  actual  condition  of 
manners  prevalent  in  Paris  in  1757,  when 
the  "  Nouvelle  Hdloi'se  "  was  published, 
or  he  may  have  held  the  wide-spread  theory 
that  a  married  woman  can  read  with  im- 
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punity  literature  that  is  fraught  with  peril 
for  a  mere  spinster. 

However  that  might  be,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  any  one  who  expects  consistency 
in  Rousseau  is  doomed  to  woful  disap- 
pointment. The  well-meaning,  ill-doing, 
ungrateful  atom  of  humanity,  with  Vesprit 
et  la  vaniti comme  quatre^  as  Mile.  d'Ette 
truly  says  of  him,  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  men  and  seeing  life  in  all  its 
modes.  But  he  mingled  with  his  fellows 
possessed  by  a  pre-conceived  idea,  and 
only  found  what  he  looked  for,  which  was 
the  bad  side  of  the  people  that  he  met, 
and  the  unfortunate  results  of  their  mode 
of  existence  and  of  their  education. 

Still,  in  the  intervals  of  heaping  abuse 
on  those  who  had  shown  him  nothing  but 
kindness,  he  gave  his  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  world  generally, 
striking  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  children.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  as- 
pects of  the  whole  question  is  the  gigantic 
effort  of  Rousseau  to  descend  to  practical 
details  —  Rousseau,  who  always  cut  the 
knot  of  a  difficulty  by  calmly  running 
away.  It  is  likewise  quite  in  keeping  with 
this  extraordinary  being  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  whole  host  of  transcendental  notions, 
utterly  incompatible  with  life  in  a  commu- 
nity, he  will  lay  down  some  precepts  which 
are  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  sensi- 
ble and  wise. 

Before  discussing  the  principles  of  the 
"Nouvelle  H^loi'se "  and  of  "  Emile," 
concerning  the  employment  of  our  time 
with  the  utmost  profit  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the 
first-named  book  is  necessary.  As  every- 
body knows,  the  heroine,  Julie  d'Etanges, 
falls  in  love  with  the  young  tutor,  dubbed 
St.  Preux  by  the  lively  cousin  who  is  the 
confidante  of  their  affection.  The  lovers, 
in  despair  of  gaining  the  consent  of  Julie's 
father,  keep  their  meetings  secret,  till  cir- 
cumstances disclose  the  position  of  affairs 
to  an  Englishman,  Lord  Bomston,  usually 
referred  to  as  *'  Edward  "  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, in  what  they  consider  a  truly  British 
manner.  Lord  Bomston,  in  the  act  of 
sending  his  seconds  to  arrange  a  duel 
with  St.  Preux,  who  has  challenged  him, 
is  appealed  to  by  Julie,  and  immediately 
pockets  his  pride  (and  his  pistols),  es- 
pouses her  cause,  intercedes  with  her 
father  to  make  the  two  lovers  happy,  and 
implores  him,  if  money  is  all  that  is 
wanted,  to  allow  him  (Bomston)  to  fill  the 
void.  "  What,"  he  exclaims  with  the  fer- 
vor natural  to  an  English  peer,  "what  is 
it  that  he    lacks?     Fortune.?     He   shall 
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have  it.  The  third  of  my  property  will 
suffice  to  make  him  the  richest  private 
gentleman  in  Vaud,  and  if  that  is  not 
enough  I  will  give  him  half  of  what  I  pos- 
sess." There  seems  no  adequate  motive 
for  those  Ahasuerus-like  offers,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  heirs  to  the  Bomston 
title,  are  refused;  the  Baron  d'Etanges 
declines  to  permit  his  daughter  to  marry 
a  man  of  low  birth,  and  a  few  years  later, 
when  her  mother  is  dead,  and  St.  Preux 
gone  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  Julie 
accepts  the  hand  of  her  father's  old  friend, 
M.  de  Wolmar. 

It  is  with  the  habits  of  this  Swiss  house- 
hold that  the  present  article  is  concerned; 
and,  to  understand  rightly  Rousseau's 
views  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  family,  we 
must  consider  also  the  educational  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  ♦'  Emile,"  published  four 
years  later. 

Both  books  are  ostensibly  a  crusade 
against  the  luxury  and  artificiality  of  the 
age  ;  yet  in  every  page  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  want  of  simplicity  characteristic 
of  their  author  are  apparent.  Apparent, 
too,  is  the  inability  to  realize  the  bearings 
of  thUigs  which  no  experience  of  society 
could  ever  teach  Rousseau.  The  man 
who  had  lived  with  Genevese  shopkeepers 
and  Savoyard  peasants,  who  had  mixed 
familiarly  with  Diderot,  Grimm,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  finance,  who  was  the  secre- 
tary and  friend  of  some  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  France,  the  Comtesse  d'Egmont 
and  Mme.  de  Brionne,  was  incapable,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  of  learning  the  lessons 
of  facts.  His  precepts  are  totally  unfitted 
for  the  give  and  take  of  society  ;  they  de- 
mand special  beings  amid  special  condi- 
tions in  order  to  be  carried  out.  •'  Have 
you  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  believe  in 
Rousseau  and  his  'Emile'?"  writes  the 
Abbd  Galiani  to  Mme.  d'Epinay  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 771.  "  Do  you  really  think  that  edu- 
cation, maxims,  and  lectures  have  any 
effect  in  moulding  our  minds  ?  If  so,  take 
a  wolf,  and  turn  him  into  a  dog." 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  way  of 
putting  the  case;  but  Rousseau's  people 
only  blossom  in  a  state  of  isolation,  and 
are  not  fitted  for  contact  with  the  world; 
and  by  his  own  showing,  in  the  instance 
of  the  ideal  Emile's  ideal  wife  Sophie, 
when  they  do  come  into  collision  with  it, 
their  principles  are  apt  to  give  way.  We 
could,  most  of  us,  be  good  if  we  were  not 
tempted,  and  if  we  lived  under  a  perpetual 
rule  of  thumb.  In  spite  of  all  Rousseau's 
talk  about  freedom  and  happiness,  this  is 
what  his  characters  really  do.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  have  only 
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to  look  at  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
the  Wolmar  household,  the  neighborino; 
village,  and  the  education  of  children,  all 
of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  let- 
ters of  St.  Preux,  now  an  honored  (though 
somewhat  strange)  guest  of  the  Wolmars, 
to  his  friend  Lord  Bomston. 

First,  as  to  the  servants  and  dependents. 
The    main   thing  that  strikes  the  reader 
(after  the  happy  thought  of  choosing  an 
English  peer  as  the  recipient  of  those  de- 
tails, imagine  "  old  Q."  in  similar  circum- 
stances) is   the  artificiality   of    all   those 
personages.     No  one  has  any  opportunity 
of  developing  an  individuality  of  his  own, 
or   is  allowed  a   spontaneous  movement. 
Every  hour  is   regulated  and  employed; 
the  servants  only  exist  for  the  glorification 
of   les  maitres.     Sublime  self-confidence 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Wolmar  system, 
and  a  proportionately  rooted  mistrust  of 
the  schemes  of  others.     It  is  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple  with    them   to   take   their    servants 
young  and  fresh  from  large  families  in  the 
villages    round,  and  to  train  them  them- 
selves, because  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that   servants    taken   from   another  place 
will  have  learnt  nothing  but  the  vices  of 
their   employers,   and   so   will  ruin   their 
masters  (always   meaning  the  Wolmars), 
and  corrupt  their  children.     Modern  mis- 
tresses need  not  exclaim  at  the  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  involved  in  educating  a 
cook,  for  instance,  in  the  manifold  tricks 
of  her  trade  ;    it  was  quite  worth   Mme. 
Wolmar's  while  to  teach  her,  as  no  servant 
was  ever  known  to  give  warning  in  that 
fortunate  house,  and,  once  there,  she  was 
certain   to   stay    forever.     One   great    in- 
ducement to  the  servants  remaining  lay  in 
the  fact  that  their  wages  were  raised  ^ior 
twenty  years.     It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  the  sum  that  they  started  from  ;  but 
Rousseau  never  commits  himself  to  that. 
Then,  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  sexes 
properly  apart,  so  that  they  never  come 
across  each  other,  either  in  their  work  or 
in  their  pleasures,  except  at  stated  times. 
The  women  usually  walk  out  after  dinner 
with  Mme.  Wolmar  and  the  children,  like 
prisoners  under  the  eye  of  their  gaoler, 
and  on  Sunday  evenings  they  are  permitted 
in  turn  to  ask  a  friend  to  a  light  collation 
of  cakes  and  creams  in  the  nursery.     No 
"Sundays  out"  or   "monthly  holidays" 
for  them  1  but  then  all  that  they  desire  is 
to  bask  in    the   presence  of  /es  maitres. 
While  the  female  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment is  having   its   "constitutional,"  the 
men  are  turned  on  to  work  out  of  doors, 
and  on   summer    Sundays    have   athletic 
sports   in   the   meadow,   with   prizes,   for 
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which  strangers  of  good  reputation  are 
invited  to  compete.  In  the  winter  even- 
ings they  all  dance,  part  of  the  time  in 
Julie's  presence,  and  refresh  themselves 
when  tired  with  cake  and  wine. 

A  good  many  of  those  customs  are 
sensible  enough,  and  have  their  origin  in 
the  then  perfectly  unknown  principle,  care 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  servants 
and  laborers.  But  all  is  spoilt  by  the  per- 
petual surveillance  of  Julie.  It  has  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  reader,  and  must 
have  tended  to  hypocrisy  in  many  of  the 
persons  so  haunted  and  watched.  Even 
with  all  possible  friendliness  and  consid- 
eration between  servants  and  mistresses, 
the  best  servants  in  the  world  would  feel 
awkward  and  constrained  in  the  continual 
and  uncalled-for  presence  of  their  masters, 
and  their  self-respect  would  resent  the  in- 
evitable inference.  But  Julie's  depend- 
ents are  made  of  different  stuff.  They 
become  radiant  whenever  she  appears,  and 
fall  into  her  innocent  little  schemes  with 
gratitude.  Happy  and  blessed  as  their 
existence  is  at  all  times,  the  crowning  mo- 
ment of  bliss  is  during  the  vintaging.  The 
whole  household  moves  into  the  hills,  and 
all  day  long  the  men  work,  singing  over 
their  toil  like  operatic  peasants.  In  the 
evenings  they  gather  in  a  large  room  built 
by  the  thoughtful  Julie,  and  card  hemp. 
When  Julie  thinks  that  enough  has  been 
carded,  she  says,  "  Let  us  send  up  our  fire- 
works." Each  gathers  up  his  bundle  of 
hemp,  and  goes  into  the  court,  where  a 
bonfire  is  made  and  set  alight. 

But  "  n'a  pas  est  honneur  qui  veut; 
Julie  I'adjuge  en  prdsentant  le  flambeau  k 
celui  ou  celle  qui  a  fait  ce  soir-lk  le  plus 
d'ouvrage.  L'auguste  cdrdmonie  est  ac- 
compagn^e  d'acclamations  et  de  batte- 
ments  de  mains  ;  on  saute,  on  rit.  Ensuite 
on  off  re  k  boire  k  toute  I'assembl^e; 
chacun  boit  k  la  santd  du  vainqueur,  et  va 
se  coucher,  content  d'une  journde  passde 
dans  le  travail,  lagaitd,  I'innocence."  (Vol. 
2,  p.  309.)  Could  anything  be  more  puerile 
or  more  maddeningly  self-conscious  ?  Yes  ; 
there  is  worse  to  come. 

The  relations  of  the  Wolmars  with  the 
neighboring  village  are  in  every  way  as 
perfect  and  satisfactory  as  their  relations 
with  their  household.  They  consider, 
with  really  good  sense,  that  it  is  much 
wiser  to  try  to  make  people  content  with 
'•  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them  "  than  to  encourage  them 
to  push  up  the  social  ladder.  They  think, 
truly,  that  young  men  often  mistake  ambi- 
tion (they  might  have  added  discontent) 
for  genius,  and  that  perhaps  one  in  a  hun- 
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dred  of  those  that  leave  their  native  place 
to  seek  their  fortune  ever  finds  it.  So  far 
we  entirely  agree  with  them ;  but  they 
overstep  their  fair  limits  when  they  go  on, 
characteristically,  to  observe  that  the  one 
who  succeeds  probably  does  so  by  crooked 
means. 

So  Julie  and  her  husband  live  on  their 
own  property,  keeping  their  equals  at  a 
civil  distance,  and  taking  real  pleasure 
only  in  the  society  of  their  inferiors.  This 
state  of  things  has  always  a  debasing  ten- 
dency, as  it  develops  in  the  meekest  breast 
self-complacency  and  a  love  of  managing. 
Of  course,  Rousseau  intends  us  to  see  in 
it  only  another  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
his  ideal  couple  ;  but  a  few  healthy  quar- 
rels with  their  rich  neighbors  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  elevating  to  M.  and 
Mme.  Wolmar  than  the  smiling  conde- 
scension with  which  they  played  their  self- 
allotted  part  in  life.  One  instance  of  their 
dealings  with  their  "poorer  brethren"  is 
related,  in  ecstasies  of  rapture,  by  St. 
Preux  and  Lord  Bomston.  We  have  not 
got  the  answer  of  that  long-suffering  peer  ; 
but  it  inspires  the  modern  English  reader 
with  a  violent  desire  to  kick  les  maitres. 
The  whole  thing  is  so  despicably  silly  and 
unreal  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  narrate 
it  with  patience.  This  is,  however,  the 
outline  of  the  story  —  one  example  among 
many  of  their  daily  customs. 

Julie  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently  in- 
viting some  aged  villager  to  dinner.  He 
is  always  given  the  seat  of  honor  beside 
his  hostess,  who  helps  him  herself,  makes 
much  of  him  (/e  caresse),  and  enters  into 
conversation  with  him.  The  old  man,  en- 
chanted by  such  behavior,  bubbles  over 
with  delight,  and  talks  freely  of  his  own 
affairs.  At  least,  that  appears  to  be  the 
English  equivalent  of  "  se  li vre  h.  I'dpanche- 
ment  de  son  cceur."  He  brightens  up 
while  telling  of  the  good  old  times,  of  his 
amours  {/),  and  of  his  crops,  and  the  din- 
ner passes  off  gaily.  When  it  is  over  the 
children  are  secretly  instructed  to  give  the 
old  man  a  present  with  which  their  mother 
has  furnished  them,  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce reciprocity  of  feeling,  the  villager 
returns  the  compliment  by  another  gift, 
from  the  same  source.  Then  he  takes  his 
leave,  and  hurries  back  to  his  cottage, 
where,  amidst  tears  of  joy,  he  displays 
his  gifts  and  relates  to  his  family  how  he 
has  been  feted,  how  attentive  have  been 
the  servants,  and  how  empressis  the  hosts. 
Blessings  are  showered  on  les  mattres^ 
and  the  whole  village  is  raised  to  such  a 
pinnacle  of  exaltation  at  the  honor  shown 
to  one  of  their  number  that  a  fresh  incen- 


tive is  given  to  virtue  in  the  knowledge 
that  when  they  too  enter  the  vale  of  years 
they  too  shall  be  similarly  rewarded. 

And  this  is  what  Rousseau  calls  sim- 
plicity ! 

Before  discussing  Rousseau's  views  of 
education,  we  must  glance  for  a  moment 
at  his  theories  of  political  economy  as 
embodied  in  the  all-wise  M.  de  Wolmar. 
Even  to  a  person  not  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence, they  appear  a  little  unsound,  and 
singularly  lacking  in  common  sense.  They 
are  mostly  elicited  by  a  conversation  be- 
tween Julie  and  St.  Preux,  who  has  been 
objecting  that  for  people  who  are  not  rich 
the  method  of  prizes,  percentages,  and 
gratifications,  must  be  very  costly.  Julie 
denies  it,  explains  the  system  by  which 
her  husband  continues  to  have  receipts  in 
excess  of  his  expenditure,  which  system 
merely  consists  in  living  for  one  year  upon 
his  capital,  so  as  to  allow  his  revenues  to 
accumulate.  In  this  manner  he  is  always 
a  year  in  advance,  and  he  chooses  that  his 
capital  should  be  diminished  rather  than 
that  he  should  be  continually  anticipating 
his  income.*  The  proverb  of  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  "  was  apparently  un- 
known in  the  days  of  Rousseau. 

M.  de  Wolmar  desired  above  all  things 
that  his  estate  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  those  living  on  it;  but  his 
theories  of  agriculture  seem  little  likely 
to  produce  this  result.  He  holds  that 
lands  left  fallow  lose  their  fertility,  and 
only  bear  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed  on  them.     (Vol.  2,  p.  66.) 

Virgin  soil  had  no  charms  for  him,  and 
he  would  have  scouted  the  notion  of  rota- 
tion of  crops  as  the  dream  of  a  madman. 
What  a  pity  that  he  never  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Levine,  the  serious  country 
gentleman  in  "Anna  Karenine!"  He 
could  have  considerably  opened  Wolmar's 
eyes  on  his  favorite  subject,  "Agrono- 
mie." 

It  is  soothing  to  the  feelings  to  learn 
that  even  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Wolmars  was  not  enough  to  preserve  the 
district  from  professional  beggars.  They 
swarmed  in  such  numbers  on  the  roads  as 
to  call  forth  from  St.  Preux  a  question 
about  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  them  by 
giving  them  relief,  as  is  Julie's  invariable 


*  As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  will  take 
my  word  for  such  an  amazing  statement,  I  quote  the 
passage  in  the  original:  "  La  seule  precaution  qu'il  ait 
prise  k  ce  sujet,  a  dt^  de  vivre  un  an  sur  son  capital, 
pour  se  laisser  autant  d'avance  sur  son  revenu;  de 
sorte  que  le  produit  anticipe  toujours  d'une  ann^e  sur 
la  depense.  11  a  mieux  aim6  ctminuer  un  peu  son 
fonds  que  d' avoir  sans  cesse  courir  apr^s  ses  rentes." 
(Vol.  2,  p.  192.) 
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custom.  Julie  defends  herself  by  observ- 
ing that  the  relief  given  to  each  one  is 
very  small  —  merely  a  meal,  and  an  insig- 
nificant coin,  sufficient  to  carry  him  on  to 
the  next  house  along  the  route.  It  does 
not  occur  to  her  that  if  every  one  follows 
her  plan  beggars  will  be  absolutely  sup- 
ported by  the  community,  and  will  natu- 
rally never  do  anything  to  help  themselves. 
St.  Preux,  however,  is  less  satisfied  than 
he  is  wont  to  be  with  Julie's  reasoning, 
and,  to  crush  him  completely  into  the  at- 
titude of  admiration  he  always  prefers  to 
occupy,  she  is  reduced  to  quoting  her 
husband. 

Begging,  says  M.  de  Wolmar,  using  the 
same  argument  as  that  employed  by  Burns 
rather  later,  is  a  profession,  like  another. 
And  there  is  no  more  discredit  in  being 
moved  by  the  eloquence  of  a  beggar  than 
by  the  eloquence  of  an  actor.  It  is  neces- 
sary not  that  we  believe  it,  but  that  they 
should  do  it  well.  Even  in  these  days  of 
indiscriminate  philanthropy,  the  argument 
is  somewhat  startling;  but  Wolmar  was 
right  enough  when  he  looked  upon  beg- 
ging as  a  profession.  In  the  days  of  my 
childhood  a  friend  of  my  own  was  in- 
formed by  a  favorite  housemaid  that  she 
wished  to  give  warning,  as  she  was  going 
to  be  married. 

'•  Indeed,"  said  the  lady,  "and  what  is 
your  future  husband .?  " 

"  Please,  'm,  he's  an  asker  !  " 

"A  what?" 

"  An  asker." 

"  I  don't  understand.  What  does  he 
do  f  " 

"Well,  'm,  he  —  he  goes  about  the 
streets,  and  if  he  sees  any  one  coming 
along  that  looks  kind,  he  —  well,  he  just 
stops  'em  and  asks  'em  to  give  him  a 
trifle,  and  he  makes  quite  a  comfortable 
living  that  way  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  a  BEGGAR  ?  " 

"  Well,  'm,  some  people  do  call  it  that ; 
we  call  it  asker." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Auires  temps, 
autres  inoeurs  is  not  true  in  this  instance. 

In  sketching  lightly  some  of  Rousseau's 
theories  of  education.,  it  will  be  needful  to 
take  '•  Emile  "  (published  in  1762)  with 
the  "  Nouvelle  Hdloise,"  which  appeared 
about  four  years  earlier.  Julie's  rnethod 
of  training  her  children  contains  the  germ 
of  what  was  developed  later  in  "  Emile  ;  " 
but  in  the  four  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  books  Rousseau's  views 
had  made  a  great  stride.  In  "  Emile  "  he 
entirely  ignores  the  influence  of  a  mother 
during  the  opening  years  of  infancy,  and 
entrusts  the  boy  from  the  moment  he  is 


able  to  speak   to  the   care  of  what  was 
called  in  those  days  a  governor.    He  does, 
indeed,  give  regulations    for   the   proper 
treatment  of  the  baby  by  his  nurse,  from 
its  earliest  moments,  and 'even  bestows  at- 
tention on  the  very  limited  number  of  toys 
proper  to  an  infant  six  months  old.     Was 
his  interest  in  other  people's  children,  we 
wonder,  a  kind  of  expiation  of  his  deser- 
tion of  his  own?   or  was   it   merely  the 
iconoclasm  so  deeply  rooted  in  Rousseau's 
nature  that  caused  him  to  strike  such  vig- 
orous  blows  at  the   thraldom    in    which 
helpless  little   creatures  passed   the  first 
portion  of  their  lives?     Be  that  as  it  may, 
Rousseau,  aided   by   the   celebrated   and 
fashionable  Dr.  Tronchin,  of  Geneva,  cer- 
tainly did  manage  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
this  important  matter,  and  children  have 
cause   to   bless    him  unto  this   day.     Of 
course,  he  is  often  absurd  and  unpractical, 
and  as  artificial  as  the  people  he  abuses, 
or  he  would  not  be  Rousseau  ;  but  then 
he  is  surprisingly  often  sensible  and  even 
wise.     Again  and  again  he  insists  that  we 
are  not  to  expect  too  much  of  children,  for 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  capable  of 
reasoning  like  grown-up  people  is  only  to 
cultivate    superficiality    and     affectation. 
The  aim  of  early  education,  says  Julie,  is 
to  render  a  child  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction, and  to  this  end  his  mind  should 
never  be   pushed.     No   one  should   ever 
talk  to  him  of  what  he  cannot  understand, 
or  allow  him  to  hear  descriptions  above 
his  head.     In    his   early  years   his  body 
should   be  cultivated    and    his   mind   let 
alone,  and,  above  all,  he  should  be  taught 
never  to  take  things  for  granted.     Let  him 
put  every  assertion  to  the  proof  before  he 
accepts    it.      Rousseau    had   clearly    not 
been  brought  into  contact  with  children 
whose  senses  are  keenly  alive  to  the  con- 
versation of  their  elders,  or  he  would  have 
found  some  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  plan  ;  but  then   his  creations  are 
docile   infants,  who  never   ask  inconven- 
ient questions.     He   perpetually   informs 
us  that  children  should  be  free  and  happy  ; 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  compan- 
ionship and  friction  are  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  all  elements   in   training   for  the 
work  of  life,  and,  as  Emile  happens  to  be 
an  only  child,  he  is  kept  in  the  absolute 
isolation    which    is    always    a    necessary 
factor   of   Rousseau's   projects.      Uncon- 
scious  development,    instinct,  the    ideas 
that  are  blown  about  like  the  pollen  of  a 
flower,  and  germinate  no  one  knows  where, 
and   no  one   knows   why,  —  these   things 
have  no  place  in  Rousseau's  theories.    His 
education  is  emphatically  self-conscious  ; 
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and  the  consequence  is  that  the  results, 
though  often  excellent,  might  be  attained 
with  much  less  trouble  some  other  way. 

The  first  essential  condition  of  Rous- 
seau's method  is  that  the  same  person 
should  have  charge  of  the  child  from 
birth  to  bridal.  "  I  would  not  have  under- 
taken Emile  at  all  if  I  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  exercise  my  judgment  in  choosing 
his  wife,"  he  says  more  than  once.  It 
will  be  readily  supposed  that  the  competi- 
tion for  tutorships  under  the  Rousseau 
system  would  not  be  excessive,  especially 
as  another  condition  of  equal  weight  is 
insisted  on.  "  The  governor  is  to  have 
no  salary  ;  he  must  be  a  family  friend  " 
(Emile,  vol.  i,  p.  68).  A  teacher  who  re- 
ceives wages,  like  a  person  who  receives 
gifts  with  gratitude,  puts  himself  at  once 
out  of  the  reckoning,  and  draws  upon 
himself  Rousseau's  everlasting  contempt. 
Compare  his  views  in  "  Emile  "  with  the 
passage  in  the  "  Nouvelle  H^loise,"  in 
p  which  he  treats  of  the  same  subject.  "  My 
father  has  returned,"  writes  Julie  to  St. 
Preux,  "  and  is  well  satisfied  with  my  prog- 
ress in  music  and  drawing,  and  indeed 
with  all  my  studies.  But  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered you  were  not  of  noble  birth  he  in- 
quired the  amount  of  your  monthly  salary. 
My  mother  answered  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble even  to  propose  such  an  arrangement 
to  you,  and  that  you  had  even  rejected  any 
little  presents  she  had  >ried  to  give  you  — 
presents  such  as  anyone  might  take.  He 
then  made  up  his  mind  that  a  certain  pay- 
ment should  be  offered,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  your  refusal,  you  should,  in  spite 
of  all  your  merits,  be  thanked  for  your 
instruction  and  politely  dismissed  "(Nou- 
velle H^loi'se,  vol.  I,  p.  94).  Of  course, 
St.  Preux  is  outraged  by  such  a  natural 
and  sensible  proposition.  "  What  would 
my  real  position  be  if  I  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  in  return  for  my  lessons  1 " 
he  writes  in  reply.  "In  selling  hira  part 
of  my  time,  —  that  is,  of  myself,  —  I 
should  become  a  paid  servant  —  a  sort  of 
valet  —  and  my  faith  would  be  tacitly  en- 
gaged for  the  preservation  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  as  if  I  was  the  meanest  of 
his  retainers.  If,  after  that,  I  gave  reins 
to  my  feelings  [i.e.,  made  love  to  Julie],  I 
should  be  grossly  in  fault  "  (vol.  i,  p,  109). 
St.  Preux  is  so  far  right  that,  if  he  vol- 
untarily accepted  a  paid  position  of  trust, 
the  betrayal  of  confidence  would  be  even 
greater  than  it  was  before.  But  how  emi- 
nently characteristic  the  whole  transaction 
is  of  Rousseau!  The  simplicity  about 
which  he  talks  so  incessantly  is  an  ele- 
ment absolutely  foreign  to  his  nature,  or 


he  would  have  seen  nothing  derogatory  in 
receiving  payment  for  services  rendered. 
Then,  as  usual,  he  only  looks  at  what  con- 
cerns himself,  and  never  once  thinks  of 
what  the  Baron  d'Etange's  feelings  would 
be  on  discovering  that  his  daughter  was 
absorbing  gratuitously  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  a  young  and  poor  stranger. 
Lastly,  he  here  manifests  the  impatience 
of  obligation  that  led  him  to  resent  the 
bestowal  of  gifts  by  his  dearest  and  most 
constant  friends,  and  to  insult  the  givers, 
though  he  by  no  means  rejected  what 
they  gave.  Rousseau  understood  that  "  a 
grateful  heart,  by  owing,  owes  not,  least 
of  all  men." 

However,  it  is  time  we  returned  to  the 
child,  who  by  this  time  has  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  "  vegetable  baby,"  and  can  talk 
and  walk.  Many  children  at  this  age  will 
sit  happil}'  with  a  book  before  them,  and, 
by  comparing  the  pictures  with  the  letter- 
press, will  soon  teach  themselves  to  read 
without  other  help.  But  Rousseau  is  never 
in  any  hurry  for  his  pupils  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and,  indeed,  per- 
petually changes  the  age  at  which  they 
are  able  to  read  to  themselves.  Julie's 
little  boy  is  only  six  when  his  curiosity  is 
stimulated  by  his  mother  artfully  leaving 
off  the  stories  she  is  reading  to  him  at 
exciting  places,  and  forbidding  the  ser- 
vants to  finish  them.  (By  the  way,  Swiss 
servants  must  have  been  much  better  edu- 
cated than  English  ones  of  the  same  date, 
if  there  was  any  necessity  for  this  prohi- 
bition.) The  child  finds  that  no  one  will 
attend  to  him,  and  is  gradually  pushed  to 
spell  out  the  end  for  himself.  But  Emile, 
though  solitary,  is  by  no  means  so  preco- 
cious in  this  branch  of  study,  in  spite  of 
his  being  more  dependent  on  reading  for 
amusement.  Emile  has  spent  his  infancy 
in  running  about  the  fields,  in  learning  to 
test  objects  by  their  weight,  to  measure 
distances,  to  swim  (an  accomplishment 
very  rare  in  those  days),  in  tennis,  archery, 
and  handball  {ballon),  to  which,  when  he 
is  grown  up,  will  be  added  the  chase.  Who 
played  tennis  and  handball  with  him  is 
never  told ;  it  may  have  been  the  always 
obliging  tutor.  When  not  training  his  body 
by  these  athletic  sports,  he  is  prowling 
round  the  blacksmith's  forge  or  *'  helping  " 
the  carpenter,  preparatory  to  choosing  a 
trade  for  himself,  to  guarantee  him  a  live- 
lihood in  after  life. 

There  is  no  denying  that  if  a  few  com- 
panions had  been  added,  and  a  few  ped- 
agogic sermons  subtracted,  Emile  would 
have  had  an  ideally  happy  boyhood.  With 
all  those  occupations,  reading  would  natu- 
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rally  go  to  the  wall.  Rousseau  trium- 
phantly boasts  in  one  place  that,  at  twelve, 
Emile  will  hardly  know  what  a  book  is, 
which  seems  exceedingly  probable  ;  but  a 
few  pages  farther  on  he  observes  that,  hav- 
ing had  his  curiosity  excited,  the  boy  will 
be  able  to  read  and  write  perfectly  before 
he  is  ten  (vol.  i,  p.  241),  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  use  reading  and  writing 
will  be  to  him,  as  he  has  no  one  to  write 
to,  and  is  only  to  be  allowed  to  read  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  "  till  he  grows  up. 

No  history  is  to  be  taught  him  till  he  is 
nearly  a  man,  and  able  to  reason  upon  it ; 
and  all  the  geography  he  knows  is  to  be 
gathered  from  his  own  experience.  The 
classics  and  other  languages  are  left  out, 
as  he  will  never  have  occasion  to  use  them  ; 
but  he  may  learn  music  (Rousseau's 
favorite  pursuit),  and  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  geometry  and  mathematics. 
Rousseau  would  have  the  dancing  mas- 
ter, instead  of  teaching  dancing,  lead  the 
boy  to  the  foot  of  rocks  and  teach  him 
how  to  climb  them  ;  as  if  the  dancing  mas- 
ter were  the  man  for  such  a  task,  and  as 
if  any  active  creature  on  two  legs  needed 
to  be  taught  to  climb!  It  reminds  us  of 
Miss  Bingley,  in  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 
who  said  it  would  be  much  more  rational 
to  have  conversation  instead  of  dancing  at 
a  ball,  while  her  brother  agreed  that  it 
might  be  more  rational,  but  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  near  so  much  like  a  ball. 

Rousseau  considers  that  children  should 
be  taught  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  ignoring  that  there 
are  many  things  about  which  a  child  asks 
questions  when  he  is  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  answers,  and  likewise 
that  all  through  men's  lives  much  must 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  impossible  to 
prove  for  ourselves  all  the  facts  that  we 
know  to  exist ;  faith  must  be  placed  in  the 
tests  brought  by  specialists,  and  this  truth 
a  child  may  as  well  learn  early  as  late. 
But  Rousseau  assumes  that  a  child's  mind 
is  an  absolutely  blank  page  till  he  chooses 
to  write  on  it  certain  ideas,  which  he  does 
with  a  cumbersome  elaboration  that  would 
provoke  suspicion  and  mirth  in  an  idiot. 
One  day,  for  instance,  he  desires  to  instil 
the  notion  of  the  rights  of  property  into 
Emile's  mind.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  a  baby  so  young  that  it  has  not 
some  crude  views  on  this  subject;  but 
Emile  is  a  big  boy  before  the  question  of 
meiim  and  tuuin  occurs  to  him.  Soheis 
led  artfully  to  take  possession  of  a  special 
plot  of  ground,  which  his  cunning  tutor 
knows  to  have  been  already  "  pegged 
down  "(to  use  an  Australian  mining  ex- 


pression) by  a  working  gardener,  and 
Emile,  greatly  excited  with  his  new  acqui- 
sition, begins  to  hoe  and  dig,  and  finally 
to  plant  and  water.  All  goes  on  merrily 
for  some  days,  and  his  "  ill  weeds  grow 
apace,"  when  suddenly  the  real  proprietor 
appears  on  the  scene,  scatters  the  thriving 
young  vegetables  to  the  winds,  and  up- 
braids Emile  as  an  interloper,  and  the 
destroyer  of  some  precious  melon  seeds 
which  he  had  procured  from  Malta.  Emile 
is  aghast  and  bewildered  ;  the  tutor  seizes 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  a  moral;  and 
the  gardener  plays  up  to  him  with  vigor. 
He  is  promised  more  seeds,  and  Emile 
another  plot,  and  the  notion  of  real  prop- 
erty is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  boy's  mind. 
Could  anything  be  more  ponderously  silly .'' 
Yet  the  same  machinery  is  put  in  motion 
to  induce  Emile  to  learn  to  run  —  though 
we  are  elsewhere  given  to  understand  he 
had  done  nothing  else  from  babyhood  — 
and  to  teach  him  to  take  observations  of 
the  sun,  by  the  tutor  losing  himself  and 
the  boy  (then  about  twelve),  in  a  wood  on 
the  other  side  of  their  own  garden  hedge. 
Indeed  the  most  subtle  plot  of  all  is  con-, 
cerned  with  Emile's  introductnon  to  So- 
phie, the  wife  who  has  been  complacently 
and  secretly  educated  for  him  in  the  depths 
of  the  country.  After  a  long  riding  tour, 
Emile,  always  accompanied  by  his  tutor, 
reaches  the  house  of  a  peasant,  and  asks 
for  food.  While  they  are  eating  it,  the 
peasant,  garrulous  and  gushing,  like  all 
his  kind  in  Rousseau's  pages,  begins  to 
describe  the  neighborhood,  and  especially 
the  blessings  scattered  abroad  by  a 
wealthy  couple  and  their  daughter,  who 
live  on  the  further  side  of  the  hills.  Emile 
is  naturally  fired  by  the  account  of  so 
much  virtue,  and  burns  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  fact  that  the  dwelling 
of  these  universal  providers  is  some  miles 
away  only  adds  fuel  to  the  flame.  He 
goes  ;  beholds  Sophie,  the  essence  of  that 
mediocrity  which,  says  Rousseau,  "  is  to 
be  desired  in  everything  ; "  and  is  instantly 
conquered. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  she  is  to  be 
Emile's  wife,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sophie 
has  no  independent  attraction  for  Rous- 
seau. He  does  not  take  much  trouble  in 
designing  her,  and  in  her  description  there 
is  none  of  the  loving  skill  he  has  bestowed 
on  Julie.  Julie  is  the  perfect  woman, 
whose  brightness  is  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  shadows  around  her,  beautiful,  amia- 
ble, and  accomplished,  though  her  accom- 
plishments seem  almost  useless,  for  after 
marriage  she  lays  aside  her  studies,  in 
order  to  devote  herself  to  her  household 
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and  her  children.  Sophie  is  merely  in- 
tended to  fill  up  the  chinks  in  Emile's 
happiness.  She  is  practical  and  sensible, 
a  good  housewife,  has  been  taught  by  her 
parents  to  sing  and  dance  in  a  very  mild 
way,  can  dress  herself  neatly,  and  is  "  com- 
mon-looking "  but  pleasant.  After  it  is 
established  in  the  family  that  the  two 
young  people  are  '*  keeping  company  "(for 
when  they  are  regularly  engaged  Emile  is 
sent  to  travel  for  two  years),  he  pleases 
himself  with  instructing  her  (after  the 
eternal  manner  of  priggish  lovers),  and  is 
enchanted  when  he  is  allowed  to  give  his 
lessons  in  mathematics  and  history  on  his 
knees  ! 

The  two  years  of  probation,  which  to 
our  thinking  would  more  reasonably  pre- 
cede than  follow  an  engagement,  pass 
away;  Emile  and  Sophie  are  married, 
have  two  children,  and  live  in  the  country 
for  ten  years  quite  happily  and  success- 
fully. At  the  end  of  that  time  Sophie 
loses  her  parents  and  one  of  her  children, 
and,  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  own 
troubles,  Emile  takes  her  with  him  to  live 
in  the  town.  But,  alas  !  the  principles 
which  were  excellently  adapted  to  com- 
mon every-day  country  wear  will  not  stand 
the  strain  of  town  life.  Sophie  is  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  a  whirl  of  dissipation,  and 
is  finally  driven  to  confess  to  her  husband 
qu'elle  a  tnanqui  d  ses  devoirs.  Emile 
leaves  her,  and  after  working  for  a  short 
time  at  carpentering,  resumes  his  travels  ; 
and  we  bid  farewell  to  him  a  captive  in 
Algiers. 

The  unregenerate  reader  will  acknowl- 
edge that  he  feels  some  satisfaction  in 
the  downfall  of  the  ideal  wife.  If  princi- 
ples are  only  a  matter  of  locality,  and 
if  mediocrity  so  speedily  succumbs  to 
temptation,  by  all  means  let  us  aim  at  per- 
fection ! 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  daily  life 
which  Rousseau  conceived  suitable  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  duty  owed  by  those  in 
authority  to  any  persons  whom  nature 
or  circumstances  have  made  dependent 
on  them,  all  references  to  the  love  story 
which  enchanted  the  ladies  of  Paris  have 
been  purposely  avoided.  The  humorist 
who  studies  the  "  Nouvelle  Hdloise  "  on 
its  romantic  side  will  find  himself  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  provided,  always,  that 
his  sense  of  humor  is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  his  disgust  at  the  gross  inde-j 
cency  of  Wolmar's  attitude  to  St.  Preux 


on  his  return  to  Vaud,  and  his  frequent 
allusions  to  that  young  man's  love-pas- 
sages with  Julie.  Of  course  the  views  of 
the  eighteenth  century  on  these  subjects 
differed  widely  from  those  now  prevalent ; 
but,  whatever  the  freedom  of  life  and  lan- 
guage considered  permissible  in  fashion- 
able society,  M.  de  Wolmar's  playful  in- 
sinuations would  probably  have  shocked 
the  most  hardened  cynic  of  that  time. 
Yet,  however  disagreeably  certain  things 
in  the  book  may  strike  us,  on  the  whole  it 
is  wonderfully  free  from  coarseness,  and  in 
this  respect  compares  favorably  with  "  Pa- 
mela "  and  some  contemporary  English 
novels  ;  and  many  of  the  descriptions  are 
as  graphic  and  beautiful  as  any  in  the 
French  language.  To  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  memoirs  and  literature  of  the 
time,  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  formal  manners  and  the 
speech  characteristic  even  of  the  highest 
classes  in  Paris  and  the  amazing  facility 
with  which  men  as  well  as  women  kissed 
and  cried  and  leaped  upon  each  other's 
necks  ;  while  the  letters  of  many  of  the 
wittiest  men  of  the  day  —  of  Grimm,  or 
Diderot,  or  Galiani  —  read  like  those  of 
lovers  in  their  assurances  of  undying 
affection.  Rosalind  would  have  been 
shaken  in  her  belief  that  "  men  had  died 
and  worms  had  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love,"  could  she  have  seen  the  despair  to 
which  some  of  the  most  learned  and  cyn- 
ical philosophers  were  reduced  when  the 
object  of  their  adoration  proved  hard- 
hearted. Even  Grimm  himself,  the  least 
emotional  of  men,  was  thrown  into  a  sort 
of  trance  of  misery  on  his  rejection  by 
Mile.  Fel,  the  actress,  and  lay  for  many 
days  in  this  condition  without  receiving 
any  other  nourishment  than  a  little  cherry 
jam  placed  on  his  tongue.  Strange  peo- 
ple were  they  all,  yet  with  an  undying 
fascination  about  them  —  a  fascination 
which  in  his  day  Rousseau  exercised  on 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  and  which  it  required  an  endless 
course  of  insult  and  ingratitude  on  his 
part  to  shake.  After  all,  though  his  nature 
may  have  been  baser  and  his  manners 
worse,  was  he  not  essentially  of  the  same 
clay  as  those  with  whom  he  lived  and 
quarrelled,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
he  wrote  the  "Nouvelle  H^loise,"  with 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  on  his 
lips,  and  the  sentiment  of  aristocracy 
deeply  rooted  in  his  heart.? 

L.  B.  Lang. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
TENNYSON'S    LINCOLNSHIRE    FARMERS: 
A   RETROSPECT. 

Two  generations  have  passed  since 
Tennyson  entered  the  lists  against  Burns 
as  a  poet  of  rural  life.  Whereas  Burns 
had  ready  to  hand  a  speech  essentially 
poetic,  and  gliding  easily  into  musical  ca- 
dence, Tennyson  worked  in  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  dialects  ever  spoken  by 
man  "  since  the  making  of  the  world." 
He  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  mould- 
ing this  into  poems  instinct  with  dramatic 
power  and  character,  and  brimming  over 
with  broad  and  racy  humor.  The  poems 
dealing  with  the  northern  or  Lincolnshire 
farmer  are  not  mere  linguistic  tours  de 
force.  Apart  from  their  artistic  merits 
they  are  valuable  as  transcripts  from  the 
life  of  a  bygone  age.  Their  accuracy  of 
observation  and  vigorous  delineation  of 
rustic  character  invest  them  with  historic 
value,  and  render  them  interesting  as  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

These  farmers  were  almost  the  last  of 
their  race.  Their  portraits  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  lugubrious  caricatures.  Their 
ignorance  appears  so  colossal  as  to  be 
incredible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  their  virtues,  in  their 
failings,  in  their  mode  of  life  and  manners, 
and  even  in  their  speech,  they  differed 
very  little  from  the  time  when  their  fore- 
fathers, with  native  grace,  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  the  conquering  Normans. 
Through  changes  —  dynastic,  religious,  or 
social  —  they  remained  unchanged.  The 
nearest  market  town  formed  the  utmost 
limit  to  their  travels. 

The  farm  laborer  was  equally  conserva- 
tive. His  ideas  were  almost  as  luminous 
as  those  of  his  typical  ancestor,  "  Gurth, 
the  son  of  Beowulf,  the  born  thrall  of 
Cedricof  Rotherwood."  Not  that  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  "thrall"  of  any- 
body. It  was  an  article  of  his  creed  that 
"Britons  never,  never,  never  shall  be 
slaves."  His  most  treasured  possession, 
after  that  of  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  was  that  of  his  independence.  He 
never  dreamed  of  leaving  his  native  vil- 
lage. And  his  ideas  were  as  circumscribed 
as  his  locality.  Though  by  nature  gifted 
with  splendid  stubbornness,  he  yielded 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  farmer. 
When  work  permitted,  he  attended  church 
on  Sunday,  and  snored  through  the  ser- 
vice in  his  humble  free  seat  with  as  much 
devotion  as  the  farmer  in  his  high-backed 
pew.  His  humor  was  of  the  ruminating 
and  ponderous  kind,  and  manifested  itself 
on  occasion  in  a  solemn  horse-play.   When 
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opportunity  occurred  he  proved  himself  a 
mighty  man  at  the  tankard  or  trencher; 
these  were  moments  of  supreme  bliss.  In 
an  animal  way  he  was  happy.  He  had  no 
ambition,  and  therefore  no  discontent. 
Though  he  sometimes  grumbled,  and 
pretty  loudly  too,  he  nevertheless  believed 
his  condition  to  be  unalterable.  The  agi- 
tator had  not  discovered  him.  Joseph 
Arch  was  as  yet  unborn,  and  Tom  Mann 
had  not  preached  the  new  crusade  of 
labor. 

Yet  these  farmers  and  laborers  whom 
Tennyson  chatted  with  in  Somersby  fifty 
years  ago  were  the  witnesses  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  English 
agriculture  whose  consequences  no  man 
then  was  able  to  foresee,  which  many,  even 
now,  fail  to  appreciate.  The  system  of 
large  farms  was  coming  into  vogue.  They 
were  destined  to  absorb  all  the  small  hold- 
ings, and  to  drive  the  sturdy  yeomanry, 
who  for  generations  had  managed  them 
with  credit  and  success,  into  the  new  ris- 
ing manufacturing  centres  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence.  The  craze  for  large 
farms  infected  the  old  Lincolnshire  farm- 
er :  — 

Feyther  run  up  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs  up  to 

the  mill  ; 
An'  I'll  run  up  to  the  brig. 

The  ruling  passion  was  the  acquisition 
of  "proputty"  by  the  consolidation  of 
neighboring  small  holdings  into  his  large 
farm.  The  new  system  introduced  new 
dangers.  One  man  in  every  three  was, 
as  it  developed,  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Thus  rendered  arbitrarily  idle,  the  unem- 
ployed left  their  village,  and  flocked  to  the 
large  towns.  Hence  the  over-crowding 
and  over-competition,  with  their  resultant 
complications  of  social  and  moral  evil. 

Before  he  left  home,  Tennyson  saw  the 
beginning  of  these  changes.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  living  Lincolnshire  men  who  saw 
the  now  obsolete  operations  of  sowing 
broadcast  and  dibbling  beans.  He  would 
remember  thrashing  with  the  flail  —  which 
gave  occupation  to  many  men  through  the 
winter  —  being  superseded  by  the  horse- 
machine,  and  the  resentment  which  the 
innovation  aroused.  The  Lincolnshire 
farm  laborers  awoke  as  from  sleep.  Their 
hatred  rose  to  frenzy.  They  resorted  to 
violence.  Machines  were  destroyed.  The 
lives  of  their  owners  were  threatened.  For 
a  while  terror  and  confusion  reigned.  The 
red  fires  of  incendiarism  lit  the  midnight 
sky.  Farmers  became  afraid.  The  ma- 
chines were  guarded  by  night  and  day. 
The  blind  power  of  ignorance  made  itself 
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felt.  At  first  the  law  seemed  powerless. 
The  lame  and  toothless  parish  constables 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  arrest 
the  ringleaders.  Ultimately,  two  farm  la- 
borers, aged  respectively  twenty-two  and 
twenty-four,  were  captured,  not  far  from 
Tennyson's  home,  tried  at  the  Lincoln 
summer  assizes  in  1831,  and  sentenced  to 
death.    Both  were  executed. 

The  agitation  subsided.  It  broke  out 
again  in  1848,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  steam  thrashing  machine.  Even  the 
"  Farmer,  old  style,"  who  had  stood  firmly 
for  the  first  machine,  resented  this  inno- 
vation :  — 

A  kittle  o'  steam 
Huzzin'  an'  maazin  the  blessed  fealds  wi'  the 
Divils  can  team. 

The  opposition,  however,  soon  died 
down.  "The  old  order"  had  changed. 
The  tide  of  rural  migration  was  now  flow- 
ing merrily  into  the  towns.  Small  hold- 
ings were  fast  becoming  a  rarity,  and  large 
farms,  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  the  rule. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  race 
of  men  from  whom  Tennyson  drew  the 
type  of  the  old  style  farmer  is  extinct. 

"Nature  brings  not  back  the  masto- 
don." This  type  can  never  again  recur. 
It  disappeared  with  the  stage  coach.  In- 
deed, the  "farmer,  fieiu  style  "  has  almost 
become  a  being  of  the  past.  Here  and 
there,  in  remote  villages  in  marsh  or  fen, 
may  be  found  a  decrepit  survivor,  who, 
amid  all  changes,  has  retained  unchanged 
his  old  habits,  and  thoughts,  and  ways  of 
speech.  He  is  frequently  a  sore  trial  to 
his  more  refined  descendants.  The  odor 
of  the  "crew-yard"  clings  to  him,  even  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  sniffs  it  with 
palpable  delight. 

In  all  essential  respects,  the  old  style 
farmer  was  a  heathen.  His  mind  was  in- 
capable of  comprehending  abstractions, 
and  the  only  deity  he  recognized  was  the 
Squire.  Tennyson  has  subtly  indicated 
his  lack  of  reverence  by  honoring  his 
Squire  with  the  glory  of  a  capital,  while  a 
very  small  "g"  suffices  for  his  "god 
amoighty."  He  had  no  imagination,  and 
was  therefore  devoid  of  superstition.  I 

Ignorant  beyond  the  possibility  of  mod-  j 
ern  conception,  he  was  in  no  way  conscious 
of  his  defect.     Indeed,  he   concedes  the 
palm   of  superior  knowledge  very  reluc- 
tantly even  to  the  parson. 

Larn'd  a  may  bea.     I  reckons  I  'annot  sa 
mooch  to  larn. 

As  for  the  medical  profession,  he  consid- 
ered it  beneath  contempt :  — 


Doctors,  they  knaws  newt,  fur  they  say  what's 
n  aw  ways  true. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
despise  the  abilities  of  his  brother  farm- 
ers. Their  condemnation  is  categorical 
and  final.  One  "  'ant  a  'aaporth  o'  sense  ;  " 
another  "niver  rambles  the  stoans,"  or 
mended  a  fence. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  a  due  sense  of  his  own  su- 
preme importance.  He  sincerely  believed 
he  was  indispensable  to  the  existing  order 
of  things.  After  him,  the  deluge.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  supply  his  place. 
This  perplexed  him  sorely. 

Whoa's   to  howd    the  lend  ater  mea,   thot 
muddles  mea,  quoit. 

Surely  the  frame  of  things  would  be  out 
of  joint.  Some  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  it  must  be  put  right.  If  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  one  should  be 
taken,  he  had  abundance  of  substitutes  to 
suggest,  who  never  would  be  missed.  His 
"god  amoighty"  and  parson  evidently 
understood  little  about  the  true  merits  of 
things.  And  the  simple-minded,  asthmatic 
old  heathen  calmly  proceeds  to  enlighten 
the  Deity,  and  demonstrates  how  much 
better  he  is  than  his  less  gifted  and  shift- 
less neighbors:  — 

I  beant  won  as  saws  here  a  bean,  and  theer  a 
pea. 

No,  even  in  his  failings  he  was  method 
ical.  He  had  his  "  pint  of  aale  "  every 
night,  and  his  quart  every  market  night, 
"  this  forty  yeear."  He  would  not  alter 
his  mode  of  life  and  thought,  either  for 
parson  or  for  doctor.  He  was  his  own  law- 
giver. If  he  did  his  duty,  he  could  rest 
content,  and  enjoy  himself  after  his  own 
heart.  From  boyhood  to  the  end  he  had 
been  inured  to  work,  and  that  of  the  hard- 
est. He  had  not  spared  himself,  and  he 
failed  to  see  the  justice  of  sparing  others. 
We  have  the  impartial  testimony  of  his 
worthy  son  that 

He  toiled  and  moiled  'issen  dead,  and  he  died 
a  good  'un,  he  did. 

He  had  started  "  wi'  amost  nowt."     Now, 
at  the  last,  he  could  hold  up  his  head  as 
high  as  the  best  of  them,  for  he  had  "  haate 
Gonderd  haacre  o'  Squire's,   and   land  o' 
'is  own."     He  had  entered  into  the  fruit 
of  his  labors.     He  had  made  the  wilder- 
ness a  flourishing  place.     "  Dubbut  look 
at  the  waaste  !  "  he  exclaims  to  the  nurse. 
as  he  lay  dying,  "  theer  warnt  not  feead 
fur  a  cow ;  nowt  but   brakken  and  fuzz ; 
warnt  woth  nowt  a  haacre  ;  "  and  now  he 
has    the    consolation    of    knowing    that, 
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through  his  industry,  it  has  "  lots  o'  feead, 
fourscoore  yows  upon  it,  and  some  on  it 
down  i'  seead." 

The  picture  of  the  parson  is  by  no 
means  idyllic.  The  farmer's  conception 
of  religious  obligation  appeared  to  be  the 
payment  of  the  tithe  and  attendance  at 
the  services  of  the  church.  The  former 
afforded  him  no  pleasure,  and  the  latter 
no  profit.  The  "eaasyand  freea  "  con- 
solations of  the  clergyman  had  no  effect 
upon  the  old  man.  So  long  as  his  wife 
lived  he  had  regularly  attended  church. 
In  his  lofty  pew  beneath  the  pulpit,  he 
could  hear,  though  he  failed  to  understand, 
the  parson  "a  boomin'  awaay  like  a  buz- 
zard clock  over  his  head."  He  was  con- 
tent to  take  the  parson's  religion  on  trust. 
Among  little  men  he  was  a  great  man,  and 
he  knew  it.  He  exercised  the  manly 
privilege  of  being  independent.  He  was 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  as  known  to 
himself.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  his  serene  self-complacency.  He 
believed  all  the  known  world  looked  up  to 
him  with  respect.  We  can  see  the  smirk 
of  satisfaction  that  overspreads  his  broad, 
honest  face,  as  he  is  honored  with  the 
friendly  recognition  of  the  neighboring 
aristocracy.  "  Loook,"  says  he,  "loook 
'ow  quolity  smoiles  when  they  seeas  me  a 
passin'  boy.  Says  to  thessen,  naw  doubt, 
'  What  a  man  a  beea,  sewerly.'  "  But  the 
foundation  of  his  egotism  is  genuine.  He 
attributes  their  admiration  to  his  having 
done  his  duty  "by  Squire  and  by  all." 

As  we  have  seen,  he  held  his  own  at- 
tainments in  the  greatest  estimation. 
Measured  by  his  lofty  standard,  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  were  lamentably  lacking. 

New  ideas  he  abhorred.  He  regarded 
novelty  not  merely  with  suspicion,  but 
with  active  hostility.  His  faith  in  the 
existing  order  of  things  was  absolute. 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right."  Like  most  men 
who  have  been  prosperous  in  life,  he  be- 
lieved this  world  to  be  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  It  could  not  be  im- 
proved. A  man  of  few  wants,  cheap 
comforts,  and  tangible  ideals,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  leave  his  gains  behind  and  pass 
hence  —  where,  he  knew  not.  Of  a  future 
state,  he  appears  to  entertain  the  vaguest 
notion.  Death,  to  him,  as  to  many  a  rough 
and  honest  fenman  of  the  bygone  days, 
meant  extinction.  In  some  cases  it  came 
as  a  friend,  relieving  men  of  the  relent- 
less cares  of  a  miserable  existence.  In 
others,  its  coming  was,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  unwelcome.  Its  spectral  form 
crossed  the  threshold  unbidden,  and  beck- 
oned them  from  the  light  and  comfort  of 
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home  into  the  unknown  darkness.  It  had 
come  thus  to  our  friend.  He  met  it 
boldly.  But  he  claimed  the  right  to 
grumble  out  his  own  opinion.  The  old 
heathen  had  a  hazy  notion  that  the  visit 
was  due  to  a  mean  collusion  between  the 
parson  and  his  "god  amoightv."  Surely 
they  had  made  some  mistake.  They  could 
not  have  known  how  much  was  left  to  be 
done  that  only  he  could  do.  Still,  he 
would  accept  his  fate  with  open  face  like 
a  man.  He  would  neither  wince  nor 
whine.  The  light  was  burning  low.  The 
night  w^as  even  now.  He  would  follow 
the  hand  into  the  darkness  alone,  and  un- 
afraid. "  Sin'  I  mun  doy,  I  mun  doy." 
"Just  one  glass  of  aale,"  and  he  would 
start  for  that  country  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveller  returns. 

The  farmer  new  style  is  depicted  as  a 
distinctly  meaner  type  of  man.  Bigoted 
niggardliness  is  engrafted  on  the  parent 
stock  of  obstinacy.  He  is  an  inveterate 
land  grabber.  He  is  narrow-minded  and 
tyrannical.  Even  in  his  affections  he  is 
sordid.  He  "  married  for  munny,"  As 
he  and  his  son  are  driving  their  team 
a-lield,  he  rates  him  for  his  folly  in  "  bein' 
sweet  upon  parson's  lass."  The  young 
lady  possessed,  in  this  fond  father's  eyes, 
one  fatal  failing.  "  Parson's  lass  ain't 
nowt,  and  weant  ha'  nowt  when  he's  dead." 
"  Luvv,"  pleads  this  affectionate  parent, 
should  be  the  last  thing  to  be  considered 
ia  selecting  a  partner  for  life.  Money,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  worldly  affairs,  should 
be  the  prime  consideration.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  is  the 
fountain  of  all  virtue.  "  Munny  "  removed 
all  temptation  to  crime.  It  was  "proputty," 
and  what  more  could  the  heart  of  man  de- 
sire.? For  did  not  "proputty  "  command 
respect  here  below?  Indeed  he  believed 
it  was  the  key  to  the  gates  celestial,  for 
"them  as  hez  munny's  the  best."  Pov- 
erty, in  itself  contemptible,  was  the  conta- 
gious source  of  vice.  "  Taake  my  word 
fur  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  liimp,  is  bad." 

We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Sammy  accepted  this  oracular  statement, 
as  we  are,  moreover,  as  to  whether  his 
affection  stood  the  test  of  trial.  His  con- 
siderate father  promises  to  leave  the 
"proputty  "  to  him  if  he  married  a  "good 
'un."  "Good,"  it  is  needless  to  explain, 
did  not  refer  to  any  moral  or  intellectual 
virtue. 

The  parson's  daughter  "  wasn't  worth 
nowt,"  and  was  therefore  utterly  ineligible 
to  enter  into  matrimonial  alliance  wi^h 
his  noble  stock.  Lacking  money,  she 
lacked  everything.     "  Proputty  "  cancelled 
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all  defects,  and  beautified  every  blemish. 
If  the  lad  were  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  filial 
reverence  as  to  persist  in  his  insane  idea, 
there  was  no  alternative  for  his  sorrowful 
father  but  to  leave  the  "  proputty  "  to  his 
younger  son.  Nothing  would  induce  him 
to  mitigate  the  condition,  or  to  alter  his 
decision.  As  the  much-lectured  Sammy 
had  evidently  set  his  heart  on  the  poor, 
sweet  lass,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  "  proputty  "  or  "  luvv  "  won  the 
victory.  He  resents  the  condition  that 
parental  affection  had  imposed.  The  in- 
herited obstinacy  peeps  out ;  his  father 
observing  it,  says  :  "  Doant  turn  stunt, 
taake  time,  I  know  what  makes  ya  sa 
mad." 

And  to  mollify  the  anger  he  has  aroused, 
he  condescends  to  relate  his  own  amorous 
experiences  :  "  Warn't  I  craazed  on  the 
lasses  myssen  when  I  were  a  lad  ?  "  Yes. 
But  he  had  discovered  an  antidote  to  the 
insane  fantasy,  which  he  imparted  to  his 
son  for  his  present  relief.  It  was  to  keep 
the  glorious  ideal  of  "  proputty  "  always 
before  his  eyes.  His  own  affections,  un- 
der the  control  of  this  magnetic  talisman, 
had  guided  him  where  "munny  wor." 
"  My  son,"  counsels  the  bucolic  Solomon, 
"go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

The  types  drawn  with  such  exquisite 
skill  by  the  laureate  are  by  no  means  flat- 
tering to  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  of  the 
past.  With  all  their  faults,  they  were  no 
hypocrites,  but  bluff,  honest,  brave,  hard- 
working, plain  men,  who  shirked  nothing 
in  the  way  of  duty.  To  their  industry 
England  owes  not  a  little  of  her  material 
prosperity  to-day. 

Joseph  J.  Davies. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
NOTE  ON  A  NEW  POET. 

There  are  who  run  about  the  world, 
like  seventeenth -century  witch-finders, 
sticking  pins  right  and  left  into  minor 
bards  to  see  whether  or  not  they  bleed 
true  ichor.  There  are  who,  like  Great 
Britain's  navy  in  the  "  Bab  Ballads  "  — 

Scour  the  blue, 
Discovering  kings  and  islands  new  — 

in  the  unexplored  domain  of  our  Britannic 
Apollo.  But  I  am  not  of  that  squadron. 
Never  in  my  life  before  did  I  pretend  to 
spy  a  poet  on  my  weather  bow ;  and  now 
that  by  chance  I've  accidentally  sighted 
one,  I  feel  the  greater  confidence  on  that 


account  in  calling  on  the  crew  at  large* 
through  this  present  speaking-trumpet,  to 
take  his  bearings. 

Brand-new  in  the  very  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  our  poet  is  not.  Some  seven 
years  since,  indeed,  Mr.  William  Watson 
—  that  is  the  name  that  will  some  day  be 
famous  —  published  at  Liverpool  (or  in 
other  words  buried  in  the  ground)  a  little 
collection  of  epigrams,  pure  gems  of  lu- 
cent verse,  cut  and  polished  with  rare 
skill  on  many  sides  and  facets.  This 
year,  again,  he  has  set  forth  more  publicly, 
through  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,a  dainty  vol- 
ume of  poems  entitled  "Wordsworth's 
Grave,"  which  has  found  readers  and  ad- 
mirers, no  doubt,  since  the  edition  (as  I 
learn)  is  now  well-nigh  exhausted,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  has  failed  as  yet  to 
obtain  in  full  the  high  recognition  it  de- 
serves in  critical  quarters.  It  was  only 
the  other  day,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Howells 
chanced  upon  it,  and  spoke  for  it  a  few 
words  of  hearty  commendation  from  the 
editor's  chair  in  Harper''sj  only  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  Walter  Besant  picked  it  up 
in  a  friend's  house,  and  wrote  well  of  it 
thereafter  in  the  Author  (the  journal  of 
our  trades-union)  as  a  rare  and  precious 
treasure  of  contemporary  poetry.  Seeing, 
then,  that  even  those  who  take  a  living  in- 
terest in  the  rising  slopes  of  our  English 
Parnassus  have  thus  overlooked  these 
sweet  flowers  on  its  side  so  long,  I  may 
surely  be  pardoned,  though  at  so  tardy  a 
date,  in  venturing,  like  a  botanist  that  I 
am,  to  pull  them  to  pieces  now  and  curi- 
ously examine  their  inner  structure. 
Why,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  should 
we  give  two  columns  in  hot  haste  to  the 
latest  trash  that  issues  damp  from  the 
press,  and  deny  a  few  appreciative  words 
at  our  leisure  to  solid  and  enduring  work 
which  happens  (perhaps  by  its  own  pure 
modesty)  to  have  escaped  due  notice  on 
its  first  appearance  .<* 

I  was  happy  in  my  earliest  glimpse  of 
the  new-found  island.  Wandering  one 
day,  as  Keats  phrases  it,  through  the 
realms  of  gold  which  bards  in  fealty  to 
Apollo  hold,  I  came  by  chance  across  this 
little  western  archipelago,  ruled  over  by  a 
certain  William  Watson,  till  then  unknown 
to  me.  Nor  do  I  claim  to  be  a  Columbus 
in  the  critical  world ;  I  didn't  discover  it 
for  myself;  I  was  gently  piloted  thither  by 
my  friend  Edward  Clodd,  who  had  sighted 
land  already  and  explored  its  riches.  He 
handed  me  the  volume  open  at  a  little 
quatrain  about  Shelley  and  Harriet  West- 
brook.     I  read  it  as  thus  ;  — 
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A  star  look'd  down  from  heaven  and  loved  a 

flower 
Grown  in   earth's  garden  —  loved  it  for   an 

hour : 

Let  eyes  which  trace  his  orbit  in  the  spheres 
Refuse  not,  to  a  ruin'd  rosebud,  tears. 

One  glimpse  revealed  the  gold.  I  looked 
up  in  surprise,  and  exclaimed  at  once, 
"  This  is  not  minor  poetry  !  "  And  minor 
poetry  it  is  not,  as  I  venture  to  think 
those  will  readily  allow  who  know  what 
verse  is.  Shelley  might  have  written  that 
little  quatrain  himself,  in  the  mood  in 
which  he  wrote  "One  word  is  too  often 
profaned,"  or  "  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning 
for  her  love."  Keats  might  have  written 
it,  if  only  he  could  have  restrained  and 
pruned  his  luxuriant  thought  to  the  limits 
of  an  epigram.  Alone  as  it  stands,  had 
Mr.  Watson  produced  nothing  else,  that 
piece  would  have  lived  on,  like  Hartley 
Coleridge's  "  She  is  not  fair  to  outward 
view"  —  a  true  and  tender  poet's  only- 
begotten  or  only-surviving  child. 

But  Mr.  Watson  has  produced  a  great 
deal  more.  Pleased  with  the  first  view,  I 
disembarked  on  the  shore  and  proceeded 
at  my  leisure  to  ransack  the  island.  I 
found  in  it  no  tangled  tropical  under- 
growth, but  an  ordered  garden,  worthy  of 
note  and  notice.  "  Wordsworth's  Grave  " 
itself  stands  out  conspicuous  as  a  deli- 
cately finished  piece  of  fine  and  austere 
handicraft  in  the  metre  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  " 
—  not  hysterical  or  overwrought,  after  the 
common  modern  fashion,  not  involved  or 
enigmatical,  but  subdued,  terse,  graceful, 
careful,  carefully  chased,  daintily  modu- 
lated, and  clear  as  crystal.  Of  Mr.  Wat- 
son's method,  indeed,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  a  little  further  on  ; 
neglecting  the  process  for  the  moment, 
however,  I  purpose  to  give  the  reader  first 
a  fair  sample  of  the  product. 

Here,  by  way  of  specimen,  is  one  single 
strophe  of  Mr.  Watson's  musing  over  the 
grave  of  Wordsworth  :  — 

Poet  who  sleepest  by  this  wandering  wave! 
When  thou  wast  born,  what  birth-gift  hadst 
thou  then  ? 
To  thee  what  wealth  was  that  the  Immortals 
gave, 
The  wealth  thou  gavest  in  thy  turn  to  men  ? 

Not  Milton's  keen,  translunar  music  thine  ; 

Not    Shakespeare's    cloudless,    boundless 
human  view ; 
Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine  ; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large 
amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  'pos- 
sessed, 
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Motion    and    fire,    swift    means    to    radiant 
ends .''  — 
Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest. 

From  Shelley's  dazzling  glow  or  thunderous 
haze. 
From  Byron's  tempest-anger,  tempest-mirth, 
Men  turned  to  thee  and  found  —  not  blast  and 
blaze. 
Tumult  of  tottering  heavens,  but  peace  on 
earth. 

Nor  peace    that  grows  by  Lethe,   scentless 
flower. 
There    in  white  languors  to   decline  and 
cease ; 
But  peace  whose    names  are  also  rapture, 
power, 
Clear  sight  and  love  :  for  these  are  parts  of 
peace. 

In  its  own  kind,  I  venture  to  say  since  "  In 
Memoriam"  burst  upon  us,  we  have  not 
heard  from  any  new  tongue  quite  so  au- 
thentic a  voice,  so  large  and  whole  an 
utterance  ;  we  have  not  met  anywhere  with 
such  close  marks  of  kinship  to  the  sanest 
work  of  the  great  English  singers.  "  In 
its  own  kind,"  I  am  careful  to  say  of  set 
purpose,  for  on  its  exact  place  in  our 
diapason  I  shall  dwell  further  in  the  se- 
quel. 

This,  it  seems  to  me  is  no  small  meteor 
of  the  hour  that  will  blaze  and  vanish. 
Whoever  reads  *'  Wordsworth's  Grave  " 
tearfully  and  prayerfully  must  feel  at  once 
that  a  new  planet  has  swum  into  our  ken  ; 
a  planet  which  all  watchers  of  our  poetic 
skies  will  track  with  interest  henceforth 
through  its  "orbit  in  the  spheres."  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  Mr.  Watson  is  a 
poet  of  fine  virile  fibre,  and  rich  full- 
mouthed  organ.  He  has  sense  and  sanity 
as  well.  He  has  also  the  priceless  gift  of 
self-restraint;  he  knows  that  grand  Hel- 
lenic secret  that  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole ;  and  his  volume  is  therefore  all 
pure  gold,  cunningly  wrought  and  deftly 
carved  from  start  to  finish.  Moreover,  it 
stands  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from 
the  verse  of  the  great  early  poets.  In  one 
word,  it  is  orthodox  —  poetically,  I  mean, 
of  course,  not  theologically  orthodox. 
There  is  no  heresy  here,  no  hole-and-cor- 
ner sectarianism.  A  distinguished  critic 
(whom  I  name  not,  having  the  fear  of  the 
sign  of  the  ship  forever  before  my  eyes) 
was  once  looking  with  me  at  some  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  modern  "aesthetic" 
school  —  a  Burne-Jones,  if  I  remember 
aright.  "  It  is  lovely,"  he  said,  turning  to 
me,  "but  it  is  not  of  the  Centre."  The 
words  stuck  in  my  memory  as  of  varied 
applicability.     And  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
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is  essentially  of  the  Centre.  It  belongs 
to  the  main  stream  :  therein  consists  its 
chief  value,  its  secular  merit,  its  lasting 
importance. 

It  is  comparatively  easy,  of  course,  to 
attract  attention  if  you  wear  the  red  cock- 
ade of  the  Extreme  Left.  The  Mona 
Cairds  and  Cuninghame-Grahams  have 
taught  us  that  lesson.  Indeed,  any  man 
may  be  conspicuous,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
who  chooses  to  stand  on  his  head  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  full  flood  of 
Bond  Street.  But  how  much  harder  it  is 
to  do  really  striking  things  in  the  Centre  ! 
Oh,  yes;  to  anticipate  an  obvious  criti- 
cism, I  will  frankly  admit  at  once  —  what 
has  otherwise  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand  —  that  I  belong  to  the  Left 
—  the  Far  Left,  myself,  in  everything.  All 
the  more,  then,  am  I  anxious  to  do  strict 
justice  —  no  more  —  to  this  admirable 
work  which  comes  to  us,  in  every  sense, 
from  the  Right  Centre.  For  politically  as 
well  as  poetically  Mr.  Watson  is  true  blue. 
He  sails  under  the  good  old  flag  —  the 
flag  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray,  Burns, 
Wordsworth.  He  is  all  for  orthodoxy, 
patriotism,  England,  home,  and  duty.  And 
yet  he  is  fresh,  vivid,  striking,  original. 
Not  since  Swinburne's  "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads "  has  any  new  poetry  so  stirred  me 
with  its  novelty.  And  that  is  much  in- 
deed to  say  of  a  man  who  still  treads  in 
verse  the  beaten  track  —  who  bounces  off 
at  a  tangent  into  no  strange  vagaries  of 
sense  or  language,  no  devious  byways  of 
versification  and  metre. 

Since  Tennyson  came  and  passed,  the 
tendency  of  English  verse  has  been  all 
towards  obscurities,  affectations,  eccen- 
tricities. Here  is  a  poet  who  moves  in  a 
circle  round  the  common  centre.  There 
have  been  bards  unintelligible,  bards  hys- 
terical, bards  nympholeptic,  bards  ab- 
struse, bards  spasmodic,  bards  inarticu- 
late, and  bards  babbling  or  infantile  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  there  has  been  a  want 
in  our  era  of  good  sound  common  sense 
married  to  good  sound  poetry,  clear,  terse, 
and  polished.  Mr.  Watson  has  come  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  fill  this  aching  void  in 
our  contemporary  Helicon.  His  own  po- 
etical summary  of  the  situation  in  our  day 
will  make  plainer  than  I  can  his  peculiar 
position.  This  is  what  he  thinks  of  living 
bards  around  him. 

Peace  —  peace  —  and  rest !     Ah,  how  the  lyre 
is  loth, 
Or  powerless  now,  to  give  what  all  men 
seek  I 
Either  it  deadens  with  ignoble  sloth 

Or  deafens  with  shrill  tumult,  loudly  weak. 


Where  is  the  singer  whose  large  notes  and 
clear 
Can  heal  and  arm  and  plenish  and  sustain  ? 
Lo,  one  with  empty  music  floods  the  ear, 
And   one,   the   heart   refreshing,    tires   the 
brain. 

And  idly  tuneful,  the  loquacious  throng 
Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  time, 

And  little  masters  make  a  toy  of  song 

Till  grave  men  weary  of  the  sound  of  rhyme. 

And  some  go  prankt  in  faded  antique  dress, 
Abhorring  to  be  hale  and  glad  and  free ; 

And  some  parade  a  conscious  naturalness, 
The  scholar's,  not  the  child's,  simplicity. 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Watson's  verse  (for,  admirable  as  it  is 
in  its  way,  it  does  not  by  any  means  come 
up  to  the  still  more  admirable  retrospect 
on  English  poetry  from  Pope  lo  Words- 
worth which  immediately  precedes  it),  but 
as  defining  to  some  extent  its  author's 
position  and  aesthetic  creed.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  I  wholly  agree  with  all  his  crit- 
icisms ;  the  little  masters  who  make  a  toy 
of  song  have  made,  in  my  judgment,  toys 
as  beautiful  of  their  kind  as  anything  else 
in  art  —  for  example,  Mr.  Lang's  "Bal- 
lade of  Sleep,"  which  will  live  by  the  side 
of  almost  any  lyric  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Shy  dreams  flit  to  and  fro 
With  shadowy  hair  dispread  ; 
With  wistful  eyes  that  glow, 
And  silent  robes  that  sweep. 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  me  ;  no  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  me,  Sleep  ? 

But  the  passage  is  interesting  as  a  poet's 
own  view  of  the  niche  in  the  temple  which 
most  needs  to  be  filled  at  the  passing  mo- 
ment—  his  ideal  of  what  he  would  wish 
to  be  himself,  if  power  were  granted  him. 
And  even  those  who  admire  most  sincerely 
the  poets  tried  in  Mr.  Watson's  balance 
and  so  far  found  wanting,  may  surely  re- 
joice none  the  less  that  the  old,  the  ortho- 
dox, the  catholic  school  of  English  verse 
should  still  find  in  our  midst  so  worthy  a 
representative. 

Some  streams  conceal  their  shallowness 
by  flowing  turbid.  Some  display  it  too 
frankly.  Mr.  Watson  is  all  for  lucidity, 
with  depth. 

Cherishing  such  aims  and  ideals,  it  is 
not  surprising  our  poet  should  most  affect 
the  sonnet  and  the  quatrain,  forms  of  verse 
in  which  great  technical  perfection  and  a 
certain  austere  dignity  of  thought  and 
language  are  above  all  indispensable.  This 
is  only  a  note,  and  I  don't  wish  to  lengthen 
it  out  too  far  into  an  article,  lest  the  editor 
be  tempted  to  refuse  it  the  hospitality  of 
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his  pages  ;  but  I  venture  to  choose  out  a 
few  specimens  of  finished  quatrains  from 
Mr.  VVatson's  earlier  volume  of  epigrams 
which  will  leave  no  doubt,  1  trust,  on  the 
ever-judicious  reader's  mind  of  our  sing- 
er's true  planetary  position  among  modern 
Olympians.  I  print  them  as  they  stand 
in  the  little  Liverpool  book,  with  only  the 
original  numbers  or  headings  of  the  verses 
to  introduce  them.  Many  of  them  may 
almost  claim  to  rank  side  by  side  with 
Lander's  immortal  epitaph,  one  line  of 
which  at  least  —  "I  warmed  both  hands 
before  the  fire  of  life"  —  has  passed  into 
the  language  as  common  propert}'. 

VI. 

'Tis  human  fortune's  happiest  height  to  be 
A    spirit    melodious,    lucid,    poised,    and 
whole : 

Second  in  order  of  felicity 
I  hold  it,  to  have  walk'd  with  such  a  soul. 

XI. 

The  beasts  in  field  are  glad,  and  have  not  wit 
To  know  why  leap'd    their  hearts  when 
springtime  shone. 
Man  looks  at  his  own  bliss,  considers  it. 
Weighs  it  with  curious  fingers ;    and  'tis 
gone. 

XVI. 
KEATS. 

He  dwelt  with  the  bright  gods  of  elder  time, 
On  earth  and  in  their  cloudy  haunts  above. 

He  loved  them :  and,  in  recompense  sublime, 
The  gods,  alas  !  gave  him  their  fatal  love. 

XXIV. 

Momentous  to  himself,  as  I  to  me. 
Hath  each  man  been  that  ever  woman  bore ; 

Once,  in  a  lightning-flash  of  sympathy, 
\felt  this  truth,  an  instant,  and  no  more. 

LXVI. 
DARWINISM   UPSIDE-DOWN. 

The  public  voice,  though  faltering,  still  de- 
murs 
To  own  that  men  have  apes  for  ancestors. 
The  inverse  marvel  fronts  me  daily,  when 
I  talk  with  apes  whose  ancestors  were  men. 

LXXX. 

Love,  like  a  bird,  hath  perched  upon  a  spray 
For  thee  and  me  to  hearken  what  he  sings. 

Contented,  he  forgets  to  fly  away ; 
But  hushl  .  .  .  remind  not  Eros  of    his 
wings. 

I  have  quoted  so  much  already  from 
these  two  thin  volumes,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  quote  any  more.  Yet  I  feel 
what  Mr.  Watson  has  to  say  himself  is  a 
far  better  introduction  than  anything  I 
can  say  for  him.  And  as  almost  all  my 
examples  hitherto  have  been  in  the  alter- 
nate-rhymed quatrain,  to  prevent  the  sense 
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of  monotony  I  will  venture  to  make  yet 
one  more  excerpt  in  a  different  style  and 
on  a  different  subject. 

OUR   EASTERN   TREASURE. 

In  cobwebb'd  corners  dusty  and  dim  I  hear 

A  thin  voice  pipingly  revived  of  late 

Which  saith  our  India  is  a  cumbrous  weight, 
An  idle  decoration,  bought  too  dear. 
The  wiser  world  contemns  not  gorgeous  gear  \ 

Just  pride  is  no  mean  factor  in  a  State; 

The  sense  of  greatness  keeps  a  nation  great ; 
And  mighty  they  who  mighty  can  appear. 
It  may  be  that  if  hands  of  greed  should  steal 

From   England's  grasp  the   envied  Orient 
prize, 
This  tide  of  gold  would  flood  her  still  as  now : 

But  were  she  the  same  England,  made  to 
feel 
A  brightness  gone  from  out  those  starry  eyes, 

A  splendor  from  that  constellated  brow  ? 

This  is  a  noble  sonnet,  not  unmindful 
of  Miltonic  and  Wordsworthian  cadences  ; 
and  I  ieel  its  nobility  none  the  less  be- 
cause I  differ  politically  and  ethically 
from  almost  every  sentiment  and  idea  it 
expresses.  Many  years  ago  I  published 
in  this  review  an  article,  *'  Why  Keep  In- 
dia.-*" and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  ceased  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
wholesome  Perish-India  doctrine.  But 
though  I  believe  a  nation  shows  itself 
greater  by  doing  an  act  of  justice  than  by 
successful  robbery,  and  that  to  free  one's 
slaves  is  a  grander  thing  in  the  end  than  to 
be  waited  upon,  hand  and  foot,  by  a  vast 
cringing  train  of  them,  I  cannot  help  recog- 
nizing that  Mr.  Watson  has  put  the  oppo- 
site view  with  a  poetical  stateliness  and 
a  magnanimity  of  thought  which  extorts 
unwilling  admiration  even  from  a  hostile 
auditor. 

I  should  like  to  quote  more  ;  but  with  a 
pang  I  refrain.  My  hope  is  that  readers 
may  be  persuaded  by  these  sample  bricks 
to  inspect  for  themselves  the  whole  pro- 
portioned edifice.  Severe,  chaste,  Ionic, 
it  is  raised  in  the  style  of  Landor  and 
Matthew  Arnold  more  nearly  than  of  any 
other  modern  builder  of  the  lofty  rhyme; 
but  it  has  a  distinctive  character  of  its 
own,  a  delicate  refinement  of  detail  in  frieze 
and  architrave,  which  gives  it  an  individ- 
ual claim  to  attention  among  its  flamboy- 
ant neighbors.  Before  we  part,  however, 
I  shall  venture  to  cull  one  final  flower 
from  Mr.  Watson's  garden,  which  I  have 
reserved  on  purpose  to  the  last  as  a  fare- 
well posy. 

The  poet  gathers  fruit  from  every  tree. 
Yea,  grapes  frori  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles 
he. 
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Pluck'd  by  his  hand,  the  basest  weed  that 

grows 
Towers  to  a  lily,  reddens  to  a  rose. 

If  our  modern  flower  garden  can  afford 
to  despise  such  lilies  and  such  roses  as 
these,  then  it  must  be  even  richer  in 
bright  blooms  and  sweet  scents  than  the 
most  ardent  believer  in  its  richness  and 
its  fertility  has  yet  dared  to  picture  it. 

Grant  Allen. 
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From  The  Speaker. 
CARLYLE'S  TOWN. 


Haddington  is  becoming  known.  It 
is  associated  with  the  world  of  letters  in 
Carlyle  and  his  wife.  Lord  Elcho,  M.P., 
the  ex-member  for  Haddingtonshire,  told 
the  electors  that  in  Turkey,  when  despatch- 
ing a  telegram  to  Haddington,  Scotland, 
the  telegraphist  said  she  did  not  know 
where  Scotland  was,  but  she  knew  of 
Haddington.  It  has  been  described  as  a 
typical  county  town  ;  but  the  natives  re- 
sent the  phrase,  and  claim  that  it  is  a 
model  shire  town,  with  its  abbey  church 
and  county  buildings,  corn  exchange  and 
lunatic  asylum,  town  hall  and  educational 
institute,  monuments  and  town  cross,  jail 
and  poor-house,  and  its  memories  of  and 
its  memorials  to  Knox,  John  Home,  a  mar- 
quis who  was  governor-general  of  India, 
and  to  a  member  of  Parliament  who  is  put 
on  a  higher  pedestal  than  he  occupied 
during  life. 

It  is  the  town  a  pedestrian  at  nightfall 
delights  in  discovering.  He  will  willingly 
throw  his  knapsack  aside  and  saunter 
about  the  "  haughs  "  or  meadows  along- 
side the  Tyne,  finding  amusement  in 
watching  the  washerwomen  bleaching 
clothes  or  stretching  them  out  on  ropes  to 
dry,  the  soft  movements  of  the  starlings 
or  pigeons  in  the  abbey  tower,  the  carts 
and  horses  crossing  the  river-ford  above 
the  Nungate  bridge,  or  the  bare-legged 
boys  wading  in  the  water  ;  while  the  deep- 
toned  bell  in  the  town  hall  steeple  rings 
out  the  quarter-hours,  a  peal  at  seven  at 
night,  and  the  curfew  at  ten.  The  town 
intercepts  the  road  traffic  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Berwick.  It  is  well  preserved, 
and  probably  no  more  favorable  specimen 
of  a  Lowland  Scotch  town  can  be  found 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  is  so 
strong,  and  where  the  folk  take  such  mod- 
erate views  of  life.  It  lies,  saucer-like, 
in  a  shaded  valley,  with  its  back  to  the 
Garleton  Hills,  and  looking  south  to  the 
romantic  glens  of  the  Lammermuirs.    All 


around  are  delightful  roads.  There  are 
unchanged  buildings  and  undisturbed 
monuments  of  the  past,  one  or  two  rounded 
stairs  jutting  on  the  street,  high  stone 
walls  built  with  rich  copings  and  massive 
stones,  quaint  figures  at  street  corners  and 
on  gable  ends  —  battered  arms  of  the 
town  (a  goat  trying  to  climb  a  tree)  —  the 
grey  grammar  or  burgh  school  where  Ed- 
ward Irving  taught  Jeannie  Welsh,  classic 
quotations  on  door-stones,  and  a  turreted 
castle,  with  wealth  of  bow-and-arrow  win- 
dows, occupied  by  pensioned  old  maids. 
The  red-tiled  almshouse  and  outside  stair 
has  a  most  appropriate  appearance.  The 
town  looks  as  if  it  had  an  eventful  history. 
It  was  frequently  burned  and  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  marchmen  in  the  border 
wars ;  and  in  the  international  struggles 
the  land  lying  on  the  highway  to  England, 
and  within  a  day's  march  from  the  Scotch 
capital,  was  often  trampled  under  foot  and 
stained  with  blood.  Its  history,  as  told 
by  a  hack  writer,  is  a  wonderful  hash,  and 
delightful  stories  are  intermixed  with  cruel 
realities.  The  brown  soil  is  rich  and  gen- 
erous, good  both  for  man  and  beast. 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  red-tiled  cot- 
tages, the  red  sandstone  abbey  near  the 
ripple  of  mill-dam  and  rushing  river,  which 
men  in  former  days  loved  to  call  the  Lamp 
of  Lothian,  the  old  flour-mills  and  dove- 
cots, the  poplars  and  tender-tinted  willows 
on  the  haughs,  on  the  mellow  colors  and 
fulness  of  foliage,  flat  lands  and  teeming 
orchards,  one's  eyes  dwell  on  what  seems 
rather  the  surroundings  of  Huntingdon 
than  of  Haddington.  The  natives  seem 
to  be  healthy  and  wealthy,  and,  if  you  be- 
lieve themselves,  wise;  though  Cardinal 
Wishart's  prophecy  in  preaching  his  last 
sermon  here  before  his  arrest  in  the 
neighborhood — that  the  town  would  be 
ruled  by  strangers  —  is  now  strangely  true. 
The  spicy  cynicism  of  the  native  mind, 
fondness  for  pleasure  of  life  by  the  way, 
freezing  impartiality  of  temperament,  with 
a  little  dash  and  s.tyle  so  noticeable  here 
and  in  East  Lothian,  are  all  probably 
traceable  to  a  strange  mixing  of  the  Scotch, 
English,  and  French  races. 

In  such  quiet  valleys  and  bye-places 
nature  gives  birth  to  her  best.  And  the 
world  of  pastures  green  and  quiet  waters, 
broad  fields  and  rustling  trees,  sweet 
meadows  and  breezy  hills,  nestling  round 
a  town  where  streets  are  called  "  ports  " 
and  "gates,"  given  up,  as  it  seems,  to 
agriculture  and  lawyers,  gossip  and  tradi- 
tion, and  amusing  provincial  pride,  is 
never  so  sweet  and  so  fair  as  it  is  to  young 
eyes  and  old  hearts.     It  is  a  lovely  town  ; 
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"  and  the  water  and  the  woodland  beauty 
and  the  happy  fields  we  till,"  most  men 
like,  and  few  women  hate.  "Dull  old 
Haddington,"  Mrs.  Carlyle  called  it  when 
she  came  down  on  a  visit  from  London  ; 
but,  again,  it  was  "dear  old  Haddington." 
Miss  Jeannie  Welsh  had  numerous  ad- 
mirers, and  was  the  toast  of  young  gentle- 
men of  her  day.  The  house  in  a  court 
off  the  High  Street  where  she  was  born, 
and  where  she  was  first  introduced  to 
Carlyle,  has  already,  with  its  ornamental 
front,  an  air  of  bygone  gentility.  She 
who,  in  her  old  nurse's  words,  "was 
teached  by  a  chap  ca'd  Irving,  but  Carlyle, 
a  writer,  came  and  finished  her  off,"  rests 
beneath  the  green  grass  of  her  own  kirk- 
yard,  within  the  walls  she  loved  so  well. 
Years  after  her  death  Carlyle  used  to  visit 
alone  the  small  back  garden  where  she 
had  played  in  youth,  and  by  his  unex- 
pected appearance  one  night  in  this  en- 
closed ground  he  alarmed  the  domestic 
servants,  and  on  a  later  occasion  surprised 
the  tenant.  Some  slight  stories  of  her 
fine  spirit  and  her  pride  of  descent  live 
chiefly  in  the  folks'  memories,  so  true  it 
is  of  small  towns  that  they  take  small 
views. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  from  the 
abbey  was  John  Knox  born,  who  attended 
the  very  school  that  Jeannie  Welsh  came 
to  afterwards;  but  Time,  the  great  de- 
stroyer, has  removed  all  outward  traces  of 
his  local  habitation,  though  his  nativity  is 
the  boast  of  the  town.  And  at  Lething- 
ton,  close  by.  Secretary  Maitland  was  born 
and  bred,  Knox's  great  rival  and  fellow- 
parishioner. 

Carlyle's  "Reminiscences,"  Mr.  Froude's 
"Life  of  Carlyle,"  and  his  wife's  bright, 
womanly  "  Letters  and  Memorials,"  have 
added  a  fresh  interest  to  the  town.  Every 
week  brings  strangers  to  her  birthplace 
and  her  resting-place,  and  two  guides  have 
been  recently  published.  Some  blunt, 
harsh  expressions  by  the  dyspeptic  author 
will  produce  bitterness  of  feeling  for  years 
to  come  ;  but  his  and  his  wife's  connection 
with  the  place,  her  jottings  of  her  visits 
(and  she  said  "these  Haddington  visits 
were  very  beautiful  to  her "),  and  the 
merry  incidents  of  her  childhood  which 
she  was  fond  of  talking  about —  of  boldly 
taking  a  bubbly  jock  which  had  frightened 
her  by  the  neck  and  wringing  it,  of  climb- 
ing up  and  crawling  over  the  Nungate 
Bridge  parapets,  of  being  carried  to  a 
child's  ball  in  a  clothes  basket  —  have, 
apart  from  her  memorable  visit,  thrown 
about  the  locality  an  interest  which  will 
always  hold  so  long  as  men  and  women 


read  the  life  drama  of  the  twain.  When 
she  was  sick  at  heart  and  weak  in  health 
in  London,  and  lying,  as  she  thought,  on 
her  death-bed,  her  wish  was  to  be  buried 
in  her  auld  kirkyard,  near  the  Tyne,  at 
Haddington  ;  and  she  left  legacies  to  poor 
indigent  folk  here  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  years.  These  are  touches  which  beau- 
tify any  place.  Mrs.  Carlyle  —  who,  as 
Miss  Jewsbury  said,  could  make  a  story 
about  a  broomstick,  and  make  it  interest- 
ing—  has,  like  a  magician,  made  the  town 
famous.  She  is  remembered  as  being 
mischievous,  and  was  called  a  "  hempey  " 
because  she  regularly  stole  an  old  lady's 
scones.  In  one  house  here  are  bundles  of 
her  bright  letters,  tied  in  ribbons,  which 
will  not  be  printed  in  a  hurry ;  and  a  lady 
regrets  to  this  day  having  thoughtlessly 
burned  her  collection.  An  old  native 
cherishes  her  memory,  for  she  first  taught 
him  drawing.  Her  letter  of  twenty-four 
printed  pages,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  ^^ 
about  the  most  vivacious  letter  in  the  En- 
glish language  on  revisiting  a  birthplace. 
Unexpected  and  unknown  she  for  three 
hours  rambled  about  "the  dear  old  place," 
the  house  she  had  been  born  in,  the  school 
where  she  had  been  djix  (and  where  she, 
"a  little  deevil,"  did  violence  to  a  boy's 
nose),  the  old  church  near  the  river,  walked 
round  the  haughs  and  down  the  butts,  her 
old  regular  afternoon  and  only  promenade, 
and  in  the  whole  round  met  but  two  little 
children  walking  hand  in  hand  like  the 
babes  of  the  wood.  Then  she  went  to 
bed  in  the  inn  which  she  had  never  before 
entered,  a  house  she  had  from  childhood 
associated  with  travellers  and  strangers, 
and  farmers  and  hard  drinking.  She,  a 
native,  slept  here  in  "the  George  Inn  of 
Haddington!  Good  God!"  The  names 
she  had  missed  from  the  signboards  turned 
up  oh  the  tombstones  in  the  kirkyard.  It 
v/as  the  terrible  change  which  a  long  three- 
and-twenty  years'  absence  had  wrought 
upon  her  and  the  place.  "The  dear  old 
place!  God  bless  it!  How  changed  it 
is,  and  how  changed  am  I ! "  Yet  with 
ever-recurring  thoughts,  half  sad,  half 
happy,  as  our  best  thoughts  are,  to  this 
memorable  visit,  she  wished  many  years 
after  that  she  could  spend  an  hour  in  Had- 
dington alone,  in  the  dark.  "The  people 
at  Haddington,"  she  said  in  1856,  "seem 
all  to  grow  so  good  and  kind  as  they  grow 
old;  that  isn't  the  way  with  us  in  the 
south." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  MacWatt,  of 
Alloa,  for  a  perusal  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  mother  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  1856, 
wherein  she  says  that  the  sight  of  an  old 
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schoolboy's  handwriting,  after  so  many, 
many  years,  "went  to  my  heart  like  a 
knife."  "  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you.  You 
looked  so  like  the  Nancy  Hay  I  used  to 
sit  looking  at  in  church  and  thinking  such 
a  pretty,  '  ladylike  '  girl !  Ladylike  was  a 
great  word  at  Haddington,  I  remember." 
And  the  last,  the  fourth,  page  contains 
these  characteristic  sentences,  referring 
to  her  memorable  visit  to  her  birthplace  : 
"  Indeed  I  was  glad  to  see  everybody  at 
dear  old  Haddington,  and  felt  to  love  the 
very  ground  under  my  feet !  I  could  have 
lain  down  and  kissed  it,  but  for  the  danger 
of  being  set  down  as  insane.  London,  for 
all  so  long  as  I  have  lived  in  it,  never  gets 
to  look  so  much  home  as  one's  first  home  ; 
and  all  the  new  friends  one  gets  never  fill 
up  the  blank  left  by  one's  father  and 
mother."  It  is  handed  down  by  the  pro- 
vost of  the  time,  who  saw  her  climbing 
the  kirkyard  wall  (and  he  knew  of  no 
woman  but  her  who  would  do  it),  and  throw 
herself  like  a  person  distracted  on  her 
father's  grave,  that  never  was  a  woman  so 
excited  or  affected  on  revisiting  her  na- 
tive town.  The  finest  and  last  touch  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  years  after,  when  her 
remains  were  brought  from  London  to  be 
buried  here,  they  lay  all  night  in  the  house 
of  an  old  native  who  was  her  lover  in  her 
youth  ;  and  from  the  hoiise  of  the  old  lover 
—  she  having  no  relative  there  —  next  day, 
when  nearly  all  the  townsfolk  were  out  of 
the  town  at  the  steeplechases  on  the  Garle- 
ton  Hills,  her  funeral  started.  On  its  way 
to  the  kirkyard  it  passed  her  father's 
house,  her  birthplace,  her  old  school  and 
playground,  along  to  the  kirkyard  at  the 
riverside,  to  the  loved  old  ruins,  where 
they  left  her  to  her  long  rest.  Time  soon 
makes  a  clean  sweep.  Her  old  school- 
house  is  now  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses,  the  kirkyard  wall  has  gone  and 
modern  railings  have  taken  its  place,  and 
the  house  at  Sunnybank  has  not  only 
changed  owners,  it  has  changed  its  name. 
And  for  his  wife's  young  lover  and  fellow- 
townsman,  his  own  aged  friend,  Carlylein 
his  reminiscences  has  not  a  kind  but  actu- 
ally an  unpleasant  word  !     The  guide-book 


writer  gives  us  delightful  glimpses  into 
the  local  feeling  when  he  says  Jane  Welsh 
married  Carlyle  "  with  the  result,  as  is 
well  known,  of  afterwards  becoming  fa- 
mous. It  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Haddington  would  be  disappointed  at  the 
body  of  Carlyle  not  being  laid  in  the  same 
grave  as  his  wife,  but  it  was  cleverly  re- 
torted that  as  they  had  secured  the  better 
half  they  did  not  mind." 

Life  in  the  town  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's youth, 
some  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  when 
worthy  deacons  broke  out  in  strong  lan- 
guage against  "strangers,  incomers,  and 
interlopers;"  when  a  native  labored  un- 
der the  hallucination  he  was  a  barley 
pickle,  and  would  not  budge  from  his  fire- 
side in  case  he  should  be  picked  up  by  a 
hen  and  eaten  ;  and  when  the  town's  jailer 
allowed  his  prisoners  to  spend  the  even- 
ings with  their  wives  at  home  on  condition 
that  they  returned  at  early  dawn,  which 
they  regularly  did,  seems  like  a  tale  that 
is  told,  and  full  of  romance.  It  was  an 
age  when  fortunes  are  made  in  hoarding 
up  grain  in  the  numerous  granaries  here- 
abouts ;  when  petty  provincial  feeling 
made  every  man  "  a  character,"  from  the 
provost  to  the  town's  drummer;  when  old 
customs  were  maintained  and  "coal  an' 
can'le  "  cried  in  the  winter  months;  when 
the  king's  health  was  drunk  at  the  cross 
in  runlets  of  claret,  and  horns  were  blown 
by  dealers  in  carts,  and  Adam  and  Eve 
were  symbolically  represented  in  a  pro- 
cession of  "Jock  in  the  Green;"  when 
play-day  was  observed,  and  the  magistrates 
turned  out  and  rode  the  marches;  when 
belief  existed  in  the  fairies,  and  a  place 
was  considered  sacred  to  their  tourna- 
ment. To  the  eyes  of  one's  fancy  the 
streets,  the  stage-coach  days,  the  stir  at 
Bonaparte's  threatened  invasion,  the  street 
cries,  the  quaint  old  fellow-townsfolk  — 
among  them  that  watchmaker  who.  regu- 
larly every  night  carried  home  in  his  apron 
the  whole  stock  in  trade  from  his  shop  — 
the  vanished  ways  of  life,  are  abundantly 
touching,  as  everything  is  which  has 
passed  away  forever  beyond  recall. 

J.  P. 


Tippoo  Tib  and  Stanley. —  General  Gor- 
don was  blamed  by  some  for  wishing  to  make 
use  of  a  man  of  Zebher's  bad  character,  but 
Stanley  did  not  hesitate  to  use  Tippoo  Tib 
for  his  own  purposes.  He  says:  **I  took 
with  me  a  venerable  pirate,  freebooter,  and 


slavedealer,  called  Tippoo  Tib.  I  had  to 
pass  through  his  country,  and  had  not  a  com- 
mission to  fight  him,  so  1/i^^d  him,  used  him, 
prevented  his  hostility,  and  hoped,  perhaps, 
I  might  get  the  assistance  of  his  carriers." 
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SHADOWS,  ETC. 


SHADOWS. 


Shadows  of  the  morning,  on  the  way  1 

Shadows  of  a  morning,  fresh  and  gay  1 

Shadows  of  the  morning,  like  a  maiden's  tears 

adorning 
For  her  bridal,  —  ohl  how  soon  ye  pass 

away! 

Shadows  of  the  midday,  cool  and  calm, 
Shadows  of  Oasis,  and  of  palm  ! 
Where  a  weary  pair  are  resting,  after  heat  of 
desert  blest  in 
Airs  that  wander  in  those  shadows,  breath- 
ing balm. 

Shadows  of  the  evening,  how  they  fall  I 
Sombre,  dank,  and  heavy,  like  a  pall ! 
Slow  at  first,  they  quicken ;  then  they  thicken, 
thicken,  thicken, 
Till  they  rush  upon  us,  myriads,  veiling  all. 

Shadows  of  the  midnight,  dark  and  drear  1 
Shadows  of  the   midnight,   fraught  with 
fear! 
But  for  hopes  we  fondest  cherish,  faiths  we 
dare  not  let  to  perish, 
O  ye  awful,  awful  shadows  1    And  so  near ! 
Spectator.  A.   G.  B. 


A  NORTHERN  SAILOR. 
I  SHALL  slip  my  cable,  Polly, 

Some  night  when  the  sun  sinks  low; 
When  the  tide  is  moaning,  moaning. 

Just  between  the  ebb  and  the  flow. 

How  can  they  rest  at  night,  Polly, 
Far  away  from  the  sound  of  the  sea  ? 

I  could  not  die  in  my  bed,  dear. 
If  the  waves  they  called  not  me. 

They  never  have  called  in  vain,  Polly, 
I  gave  to  the  great  North  Sea, 

The  best  of  all  I  had,  child, 
It  has  taken  my  heart  from  me. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  rest,  dear, 

Nor  safely  bide  at  home, 
For  the  sea  was  calling,  calling, 

And  I  must  breast  the  foam. 

And  once  when  I  came  back,  Polly, 
They  told  me  my  wife  was  dead, 

Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sea,  child, 
That  springtime  that  we  wed. 

Ah,  Polly,  I  loved  her  dearly. 

But  she  hated  the  wild  North  Sea, 

She  saw  not  its  glorious  beauty. 
Strong,  cruel,  but  oh !  how  free. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered,  Polly, 
If  it  heard  the  words  she  said, 

When  I  told  her  I  could  not  leave  it, 
Till  the  day  that  I  was  dead. 


'*  You  should  not  have  married  a  wife  then. 
You  can  love  naught  else  save  the  sea. 

You  had  better  stay  with  it  forever, 
You  never  have  cared  for  me." 

Was  it  in  anger,  Polly, 

That  it  rose  so  high  one  day 
And  drown'd  both  my  little  lads,  dear. 

That  were  playing  down  there  in  the  bay  ? 

It  was  hard,  hard  on  me,  Polly, 

To  tell  their  mother  the  sea 
Had  taken  them  from  us  forever. 

She  turned  her  face  from  me, 

And  answered,  **  The  sea  has  heard  me. 
Because  of  the  words  that  I  said, 

It  has  taken  my  children  from  me. 
Go  1  leave  me  to  mourn  my  dead." 

I  left  her  alone  with  her  sorrow. 
And  I  sought  the  storm-beat  shore, 

Where  my  boys  had  played  so  often. 
Where  they  should  play  no  more. 

And  I  told  the  North  Sea,  Polly, 

That  smiled  so  fair  and  blue, 
I  must  always  love  her  forever. 

That  in  spite  of  all  I  was  true. 

And  so  it  has  ever  been,  Polly, 

I  have  always  given  the  sea 
The  best  that  I  had  to  give,  dear. 

For  it  stole  my  soul  from  me. 

And  I  know  that  I  could  not  rest,  dear. 
In  my  grave,  if  away  from  the  sea; 

I  shall  still  hear  it  calling,  calling. 
No  matter  how  deep  I  be. 

Ah,  well !  I  shall  slip  my  cable 

Some  night,  'twixt  the  ebb  and  the  flow, 
I  shall  hear  the  great  sea  calling. 

And  I  shall  arise  and  go. 

Academy.  FLORENCE  PeACOCK. 


The  hill  pines  were  sighing, 
O'ercast  and  chill  was  the  day: 

A  mist  in  the  valley  lying 
Blotted  the  pleasant  May. 

But  deep  in  the  glen's  bosom 

Summer  slept  in  the  fire 
Of  the  odorous  gorse-blossom 

And  the  hot  scent  of  the  brier. 

A  ribald  cuckoo  clamored. 

And  out  of  the  copse  the  stroke 

Of  the  iron  axe  that  hammered 
The  iron  heart  of  the  oak. 

Anon  a  sound  appalling, 
As  a  hundred  years  of  pride 

Crashed,  in  the  silence  falling : 
And  the  shadowy  pine-trees  sighed. 
Robert  Bridges. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
LOWELL   IN  HIS   POETRY. 

I  HAVE  seen  it  stated,  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Lowell 
which  have  been  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers since  his  death,  that  it  was  among  the 
innocent  mannerisms  of  his  later  years  to 
display  a  little  half-serious,  half-humorous 
irritation  when  anybody  called  him  an 
American.  "  I  am  not  an  American,"  he 
would  say,  "I  am  an  Englishman  —  an 
Englishman  of  New  England,"  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  story  is  authentic,  but 
I  can  conceive  that  it  might  well  be  so. 
The  elementary  fact  about  Lowell,  which 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  every  discussion 
of  his  works,  is  that  he  was  born  and  bred 
a  New  Englander.  It  is  a  fact  which  he 
himself  does  not  permit  his  readers  to  for- 
get. In  his  prose  and  his  verse  he  goes 
back  to  it  again  and  again.  He  proclaims 
it  with  something  like  a  shout  of  defiance 
in  his  earlier  period  of  poetical  fertility, 
when  he  was  waving  the  stars  and  stripes 
hotly  in  the  face  of  Secessionists  and 
slave-holders :  — 

I  first  drew  in  New  England's  air,  and  from 

her  hardy  breast, 
Sucked  in  the  tyrant-hating  milk  that  will  not 

let  me  rest ; 
And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the  dullard 

and  the  tame, 
'Tis  but  my  Bay-state  dialect  —  our  fathers 

spake  the  same. 

And  in  his  later  and  less  exalted  mood 
of  reflection  and  retrospection,  he  insists 
on  the  same  point,  dwelling  lovingly  upon 
the  old  colonial  traditions,  the  quaint, 
time-honored  customs,  and  the  charm  of 
that  austere  northern  climate,  with  its  late 
springs,  its  mellow,  lingering  autumns,  and 
its  short,  fierce  summers,  in  which  his 
youth  was  passed.  In  some  beautiful  pas- 
sages of  the  essay  on  "  Cambridge  Thirty 
Years  Ago,"  he  has  brought  home  to  us 
the  rural  and  almost  archaic  simplicity  of 
the  life  in  the  older  states  of  the  Puritan 
foundation,  before  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. "To  me  the  dialect,"  he  says  else- 
where, speaking  of  the  language  in  which 
Hosea  Biglow  uttered  memorable  things, 
"was  native,  was  spoken  all  about  me  as 
a  boy,  at  a  time  when  an  Irish  day-laborer 
was  as  rare  as  an  American  one  now.  .  .  . 


When  I  write  in  it,  it  is  as  in  a  mother 
tongue,  and  I  am  carried  far  back  beyond 
any  studies  of  it  to  long  ago  noonings  in 
my  father's  hay-fields,  and  to  the  talk  of 
Sam  and  Job  over  their  jug  of  blackstrap 
under  the  shadow  of   the  ash-tree  which 
still  dapples  the  grass  whence  they  have 
been  gone  so  long."     In  truth,  he  was  a 
Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  by  blood,  by  birth, 
by  training,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  by  tem- 
perament as  well.     The  fact  is  in  nowise 
inconsistent  with  that  other  and  well-un- 
derstood one  that  he  was  also  —  or  that  he 
became  —  very  much  of   a  cosmopolitan. 
In  him,  as  in   so  many  other  men,  great 
and  small,  there  was  a  certain  dualism  of 
nature  and   character.     He,   too,   was   of 
those   who  carry  two   heads   under  their 
hats,  two  men's  hearts  behind  their  waist- 
coats.    Looking  at  him  in  the  maturity  of 
his  years  and  experience  those  who  knew 
him  best  recognized  these  diverse,  but  not 
warring,  elements.     He  "beat  his  music 
out  "  from  the  clash  and  contact  of  the  two 
influences.     He  was  at  once  a  Yankee  and 
an  European  ;  a  provincial  and  a  cosmo- 
politan; a  preacher  and  a  poet;  a  vehe- 
ment and  even  violent  partisan  and  a  critic 
of  wide  culture  and  large  humanity ;  a  cit- 
izen of  Massachusetts  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world.     As  Lowell  grew  older  it  was  the 
wider  element  that  waxed,  the  narrower 
and  more  limited  that  waned.     But  it  was 
the  latter  that  'was  the  stronger  and  more 
characteristic  during  the  years  of  his  great- 
est activity  and  that  inspired   the  larger 
part  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  likely  to 
be  permanently  remembered.     Literature 
will  know  him  longest,  not  as  the  critic,  or 
as  the  writer  of   elegies  and  lyrics  and 
"odes," but  as  the  poet  who  gave  literary 
form  and  value  to  the  indigenous  humor, 
rhetoric,  and  satire  of  the  farmers  of  New 
England. 

One  may  say  this  without  in  the  least 
undervaluing  or  depreciating  that  versa- 
tility which  struck  so  man)',  who  knew  him 
or  read  of  him,  as  the  characteristic  qual- 
ity of  his  intellect.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  much  has  been  made  of  this,  more 
particularly  among  an  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple who  always,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  pre- 
fer to  ask  what  a  man  has  "done"  rather 
than  what  he  is.    No  one  would  deny  that 
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Lowell  had  the  faculty  for  doing  many 
things,  and  that  on  the  whole  he  did  them 
well.  His  was  not  the  smattering  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  amateur  who  has  a  small 
interest  in  everything  because  he  has  a 
great  interest  in  nothing.  Lowell  was  a 
workman  to  the  core  ;  it  was  part  of  his 
training,  his  character,  his  scheme  of  life, 
to  do  what  he  did  with  his  might.  Quid- 
quid  volet  valde  volet.  It  is  possible  to 
be  versatile  without  being  shallow  ;  and 
Lowell  was  never  shallow,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, skilful,  thorough,  and  scholarly  in 
whatsoever  things  he  found  to  put  his 
hand  to.  He  started  life  as  a  satirist,  and 
he  became  the  most  vigorous,  poignant, 
and  effective  satirist  of  his  generation. 
He  turned  to  lyric  and  elegiac  verse,  and 
he  attained  to  great  and  finished  excel- 
lence in  that  kind.  He  drew  the  sword  in 
party  warfare,  and  made  some  splendid 
play  with  the  weapon  before  he  returned 
it  to  the  scabbard.  He  set  himself  to 
master  the  literature  of  half-a-dozen  na- 
tions, and  succeeded  without  apparently 
an  effort.  He  turned  to  criticism  and 
wrote  essays  on  poets  and  poetry  as  few 
Frenchmen,  fewer  Englishmen,  and  hardly 
a  single  American  could  have  written 
them.  At  fifty-eight,  after  twenty  years 
spent  in  the  study  and  the  lecture-room, 
he  took  up  diplomacy,  and  made  a  model 
ambassador.  And  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
umphs  was  that  this  New  England  poet 
and  professor  was  able  to  settle  in  London 
at  threescore,  and  to  achieve  such  a  social 
success  as  fails  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  even 
among  those  who  have  breathed  the  air  of 
our  society  —  so  capricious  in  its  taste,  so 
difficult  to  understand  aright  —  from  their 
boyhood. 

But  is  it  too  fanciful  to  attribute  much 
even  of  the  intellectual  tact,  the  mental 
dexterity,  to  which  these  facts  point,  to 
the  accidents  of  Mr.  Lowell's  birth  and 
origin?  That  versatility  which  was  so 
striking,  that  elasticity  of  mind  and  ready 
adaptability  of  intellect,  which  went  along 
with  a  resolute  severity  of  character  and 
morals,  was,  it  may  be,  only  the  refined 
and  cultivated  development  of  the  innate 
liandiness  of  the  Yankee.  It  is  a  singular 
and  very  interesting  type  of  the  human 
kind  which  has  been  evolved  on  the  sea- 
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board  of  the  north  Atlantic.  If  the  Yan- 
kee is  sprung  from  the  Puritan  strain,  he 
is  also  the  offspring  of  Scsva  Necessitas, 
most  excellent  mother  and  nurse  of  strong 
men.  Cast  upon  an  iron  shore,  forced  to 
defend  themselves  against  ambuscading 
Indians,  filibustering  French  and  Dutch 
and  Spaniards,  bullying  British  officials, 
and  enemies  of  all  kinds,  carefully  disci- 
plined by  those  highly  capable  instructors 
of  the  young.  Hunger,  Cold,  and  Want, 
the  children  of  that  "  hard-faced,  atrabil- 
ious, earnest-eyed  race,  stiff  from  long 
wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,"  be- 
came the  most  dexterous  and  managing 
of  men  —  quick  -  fingered,  keen-sighted, 
full  of  shifts  and  devices,  the  masters  ot 
many  trades,  and  of  all  expedients.  The 
Yankee  is  a  born  inventor;  there  are  no 
mechanics  in  the  world  like  him  for  inge- 
nuity of  hand  and  brain  and  fertility  in 
discovering,  scheming,  improving.  "This 
new  Grceculus  esuriens^''  says  Lowell, 
"  will  make  a  living  out  of  anything.  He 
will  invent  new  trades  as  well  as  tools." 
The  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  knew 
his  countrymen.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
he,  too,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  been  obliged  to  turn  his  active  brain, 
and  his  quick  intelligence,  to  the  invent- 
ing of  patent  washing-machines  and  the 
making  of  cheap  clocks.  The  gods  willed 
otherwise.  Lowell  was  able  to  become  a 
scholar  and  a  poet ;  but  the  Yankee's  dex- 
terity, and  resourcefulness,  and  ready 
adaptability  —  his  delight  in  doing  many 
things  and  being  the  master  of  many 
trades  —  remained  with  him. 

It  comes  out,  I  think,  in  his  poetry.  In 
this,  as  in  his  life,  he  is  versatile.  He  has 
sung  on  one  clear  harp  to  many  tones. 
One  cannot  help  thinking,  sometimes, 
that  the  note  had  been  clearer  and  sweeter 
if  the  tones  had  been  fewer.  For  a  large 
part  of  his  verse  strikes  one  not  so  much 
as  the  spontaneous  burst  of  music  that 
forces  from  the  full-charged  throat  of  the 
artist,  as  the  dexterous  imitative  work  of 
the  clever  artisan.  The  writing  of  most 
youthful  poets  is  an  echo ;  but  much  of 
Lowell's  is  not  an  echo,  but  the  conscious, 
skilful  fabrication  of  poetical  commodities 
made  to  order  in  various  styles.  There 
is,  as  Mr.  Rossetti  says,  a  great  deal  of 
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"  literary  make  believe  "  about  "  The  Le- 
gend of  Brittany,"  and  "  Prometheus,"  and 
"  Rhoecus,"  and  many  other  of  the  earlier 
series  of  poems.  One  is  surprised,  on 
looking  through  them,  to  see  how  many 
moods  and  styles  they  reproduce.  The 
quick-fingered  New  England  workman, 
delighting  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
mastery  of  the  handicraft,  can  work  to  any 
pattern,  and  the  work  when  done  is  quite 
up  to  sample  and  fairly  sound,  serviceable, 
proof  against  wind  and  weather.  Whether 
he  is  writing  for  the  moment  under  the 
influence  of  Keats,  of  Shelley,  of  Byron, 
of  Wordsworth,  or  of  Longfellow,  he  is 
always  a  quite  competent  and  well-taught 
player  on  the  instrument  who,  at  least, 
knows  pretty  well  what  it  can  be  made  to 
do.  Lowell  could  have  been  a  truly  ad- 
mirable parodist  if  he  had  chosen.  His 
success  in  catching  different  styles  is  dis- 
played in  some  of  the  burlesque  reviews 
prefixed  to  the  "  Biglow  Papers."  The 
Carlylean  imitation  is  really  a  tour  de 
force :  — 

Yes,  thou  poor,  forlorn  Hosea,  with  He- 
brew fire-flaming  soul  in  thee,  for  thee  also 
this  life  of  ours  has  not  been  without  its 
aspects  of  heavenliest  pity  and  laughingest 
mirth.  Conceivable  enough  1  Through  coarse 
Thersites'  cloak  we  have  revelation  of  the 
heart,  wild-glowing,  world-clasping,  that  is  in 
him.  To  this  soul  also  the  Necessity  of  Cre- 
ating somewhat  has  unveiled  its  awful  front. 
If  not  OEdipuses  and  Electras  and  Alcestises, 
then  in  God's  name  Birdofredum  Sawins  1 
.  .  .  Of  "Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Jaalam,"  we  have 
small  care  to  speak  here.  Spare  tquch  in  him 
of  his  Melesigenes  namesake,  save,  haply,  the 
—  blindness  1  A  tolerably  caliginose,  nephe- 
legeretous  elderly  gentleman,  with  infinite 
faculty  of  sermonizing,  muscularized  by  long 
practice,  and  excellent  digestive  apparatus, 
and,  for  the  rest,  well-meaning  enough,  and 
with  small  private  illuminations  (somewhat 
tallowy,  it  is  to  be  feared)  of  his  own.  To 
him,  there,  *'  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Jaalsm,"  our  Hosea  presents  himself  as  a 
quite  inexplicable  Sphinx-riddle.  A  rich  pov- 
erty of  Latin  and  Greek,  so  far  is  clear 
enough,  even  to  eyes  peering  myopic  through 
horn-lensed  editorial  spectacles —  but  naught 
farther?  O  purblind,  well-meaning,  alto- 
gether fuscous  Melesigenes-Wilbur,  there  are 
things  in  him  incommunicable  by  stroke  of 


birch  I  Did  it  ever  enter  that  old  bewildered 
head  of  thine  that  there  was  the  Possibility  of 
the  Infinite  in  him  ?  To  thee,  quite  wingless 
(and  even  featherless)  biped,  has  not  so  much 
even  as  a  dream  of  wings  ever  come  ?  **  Tal- 
ented young  parishioner  ?  "  Among  the  Arts 
whereof  thou  art  Magister,  does  that  of  seeing- 
happen  to  be  one.?  Unhappy  Artium  Ma- 
gister I  Somehow  a  Nemean  lion,  fulvous, 
torrid-eyed,  dry-nursed  in  broad-howling  sand- 
wildernesses  of  a  sufficiently  rare  spirit-Libya 
(it  may  be  supposed)  has  got  whelped  among 
the  sheep.  Already  he  stands  wild-glaring, 
with  feet  clutching  the  ground  as  with  oak- 
roots,  gathering  for  a  Remus-spring  over  the 
walls  of  thy  little  fold.  In  heaven's  name,  go 
not  near  him  with  that  flybite  crook  of  thine ! 
In  good  time,  thou  painful  preacher,  thou  wilt 
go  to  the  appointed  place  of  departed  Artil- 
lery-Election Sermons,  Right-Hands  of  Fel- 
lowship, and  Results  of  Councils,  gathered 
to  thy  spiritual  fathers  with  much  Latin  of  the 
Epitaphial  sort ;  thou,  too,  shalt  have  thy  re- 
ward ;  but  on  him  the  Eumenides  have  looked, 
not  Xantippes  of  the  pit,  snake-tressed,  finger- 
threatening,  but  radiantly  calm  as  on  antique 
gems;  for  him  paws  impatient  the  winged 
courser  of  the  gods,  champing  unwelcome  bit; 
him  the  starry  deeps,  the  empyrean  glooms, 
and  far-flashing  splendors  await. 

This  is  surely  among  the  best  parodies  of 
Carlyle  ever  written.  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  parody  at  all.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  clever  craftsman,  who  has  looked  into 
the  factory,  noted  exactly  how  the  tools 
are  used,  and  proceeded  to  turn  out  an 
article  of  almost  the  same  make  and  shape 
for  himself. 

But  after  all,  too  much  may  be  made  of 
this..  Lowell's  versatility,  his  cleverness 
with  the  fingers  of  his  mind,  was  not  his 
most  remarkable  gift.  It  might  have 
made  him,  as  it  did,  a  popular  writer,  a 
charming  companion  ;  it  gave  him  worldly 
success  and,  perhaps,  as  much  happiness 
as  is  granted  to  most  people,  if  one  may 
judge  of  such  a  thing  through  the  frosted 
glass  of  a  man's  books.  It  gratified  his 
fine  and  keen  intelligence  to  practise 
poetry,  as  it  gratified  it  to  master  the  dex- 
terous business  of  diplomacy.  But  be- 
hind and  beneath  all  this  was  something 
more.  The  primary  quality  of  his  intel- 
lect, so  far  as  one  is  able  to  understand  it 
from  an  examination  of  his  literary  work 
as  a  whole,  was  not  so  much  that  of  the 
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poet,  or  the  critic,  or  the  essayist,  as  that 
of  the  preacher.  This  was  his  vocation 
. —  the  task  for  which  he  had  a  "call;" 
and  he  felt  it  so  himself,  and  knew,  as 
men  do  in  such  cases,  that  it  was  at  once 
the  source  of  his  weakness  and  his 
strength.  There  are  two  curious  and  in- 
teresting passages  in  his  works  —  one  in 
an  early  poem,  and  the  other  written  when 
he  was  growing  old  —  in  which  he  exhibits 
a  consciousness  alike  of  the  undeniable 
claims  of  his  "mission"  and  of  the  lim- 
itations it  imposed  upon  him.  In  the 
"Fable  for  Critics,"  written  when  he  was 
nine-and-twenty  he  says  :  — 

There's  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to 

climb, 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with 

rhyme ; 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and 

boulders. 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his 

shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh 

reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing 

and  preaching ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring 

pretty  well, 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the 

shell. 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jeru- 
salem. 

Six-and-twenty  years  later,  in  the  fine 
lines  addressed  to  George  William  Curtis, 
he  dwells  on  his  happy  years  of  study  and 
retirement  in  the  old  home  at  Elmwood, 
on  the  "calm  days  that  loiter  with  slow- 
silent  tread,  nor  break  my  commune  with 
the  undying  dead  ;  "  on  the  pleasant  coun- 
try walks  in  which  he  gathered  "fragrant 
store  of  mother  nature's  simple-minded 
lore  ;  "  on  the  busy  idleness  and  delectable 
leisure  of  that  life  of  peaceful  learning  and 
rural  recreation;  and  he  continues  :  — 

I  sank  too  deep  in  this  soft-stuffed  repose 
That  hears  but  rumors  of  earth's  wrongs  and 

woes ; 
Too  well  these  Capuas  could  my  muscles 

waste. 
Not  void  of  toils,  but  toils  of  choice  and  taste ; 
These  still  had  kept  me,  could  I  but  have 

quelled 
The  Puritan  drop  that  in  my  veins  rebelled. 
But  there  were  times  when  silent  were  my 

books 
As  jailers  are,  and  gave  me  sullen  looks; 
When  verses  palled,  and  even  the  woodland 

path, 
By  innocent  contrast,  filled  my   heart  with 

wrath ; 
And  I  must  twist  my  little  gift  of  words 
Into  a  scourge  of  rough  and  knotted  cords, 


Unmusical,  that  whistle  as  they  swing, 
To  leave  on  shameless  backs  their  purple 
sting. 

A  man  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  character  and  capacity;  but  one 
cannot  have  much  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  self-analysis  in  both  these 
passages.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Low- 
ell's ascent  of  the  Parnassian  steep  was 
somewhat  seriously  impeded  by  the  Re- 
publicanism, Neo-Calvinism,  Old  Liberal- 
ism, Humanitarianism,  Meliorism,  and  the 
rest  of  the  formidable  spiritual  baggage 
which  he  had  to  haul  behind  him.  His 
was  not  the  detachment  of  mind  that  goes 
to  make  —  some  half-dozen  times  in  a  cen- 
tury —  a  poet  whose  songs  will  float  down 
the  ages.  Not  for  him,  with  all  his  love 
of  nature,  to  forget  the  doubts  and  sor- 
rows, of  a  perplexed  world  as  he  breathed 
into  the  shepherd's  oaten  reed  or  pastoral 
pipe.  In  his  hands  "the  thing  became  a 
trumpeter"  when  he  blew  vigorous  blasts 
of  warning  or  defiance.  The  "  Puritan 
drop"  in  the  veins  of  the  New  Englander 
was  too  potent  for  the  happy  hedonism  to 
which  the  other  half  of  him  —  the  artist 
half  —  was  well  enough  inclined.  He  was 
a  great  reader,  a  great  lover  of  books,  a 
diligent  and  severe  student;  his  criticism 
is  the  outcome  of  a  deeply  cultivated  and 
well-stored  mind,  informed  by  good  taste, 
by  wide  humanity,  by  much  knowledge  of 
the  world.  But  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
mere  scholarly  dilettante,  as  some  have 
chosen,  with  surely  very  little  warrant,  to 
consider  him.  His  taste  for  experiment 
and  imitation  did  not  for  a  moment  lead 
him  to  intellectual  servility.  If  he  some- 
times played  on  other  men's  instruments 
he  played  his  own  tune.  It  was  the  tune 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  Atlantic  breezes 
as  they  swept  through  the  trees  round  the 
old  home  at  Elmwood.  That  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  moves  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  and  over  the  dry  land,  that  the 
mills  of  God  grind  exceeding  small,  that 
man  is  born  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  that 
it  is  his  destiny  to  be  "free,"  above  all, 
that  justice,  and  law,  and  righteousness 
are  things  for  which  any  man  with  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  him  would  willingly  die  — 
these  formed  the  stock  of  axioms  with 
which  the  son  of  the  Massachusetts  min- 
ister started  in  life.  At  the  root  of  hira 
there  lay  the  earnestness,  the  gospelling 
fervor  of  the  New  England  Calvinist. 
Somebody  has  called  him  a  tub-thumper 
of  genius.  The  phrase  is  needlessly  of- 
fensive, and  does  little  justice  to  one  whose 
culture  was  so  broad,  and  his  temper  so 
"  sane  "  and  genial ;  but  it  is  to  a  certain 
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extent  illustrative.  The  preacher  in  him, 
during  at  least  the  earlier  and  more  char- 
acteristic period  of  his  work,  was  more 
than  the  scholar,  more  than  the  critic,  or 
the  poet.  Polished  and  placid  as  he  was, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  with  a  mes- 
sage for  his  age.  He  was  strongest  when 
he  stood  up  before  the  congregation  to  de- 
liver his  soul  and  to  take  up  his  parable 
against  the  world  and  the  devil.  The 
tough  Bay  State  hickory  showed  through 
the  European  gilt  and  the  Harvard  var- 
nish. The  voice  might  sometimes  rise  to 
a  shriek,  the  gestures  become  a  trifle  too 
accentuated;  but  the  orator's  eloquence 
was  genuine,  alive  with  the  masculine  and 
vigorous,  if  rather  windy,  rhetoric  best 
fitted  to  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  a  people 
nurtured  for  generations  on  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  and  the  stump.  Some  of  his 
writing  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  best 
popular  oratory  —  the  ready  wit,  the  fluent 
command  of  words,  the  neat  turn  for  allu- 
sion and  illustration,  the  ability  to  strike 
out  an  epigram  or  a  pun  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  the  power  of  taking  the  argu- 
ment, as  it  were,  in  the  stride,  the  close 
acquaintance  with  the  habits,  sentiments, 
and  colloquialisms  of  the  people,  and  the 
constant  glow  of  intense  enthusiasm  which 
is  ready  to  burst  out,  on  occasion,  into  a 
flame  of  leaping  and  flashing  rhetoric.  In 
this  kind  of  literary  eloquence  there  are 
few  recent  writers  who  have  excelled 
Lowell.  His  works  contain  some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  rhetorical  verse  which 
have  been  composed  this  century.  One 
feels  almost  ashamed  to  quote  the  lines 
from  "The  Present  Crises,"  because 
everybody  knows  them  by  heart;  but 
hackneyed  as  they  are  one  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  effect  of  such  verses  as  these  :  — 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose 

party  thou  shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes 

the  dust  against  our  land  ? 
Though  the  cause  of  evil  prosper,  yet  'tis 

Truth  alone  is  strong. 
And,  albeit  she  v>rander  outcast  now,  I  see 

around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield 

her  from  all  wrong. 

There  is  a  passage  quite  as  remarkable, 
and  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  familiar  to  the 
present  generation,  in  the  "  Yankee  Idyll  " 
of  the  second  series  of  the  "  Biglow  Pa- 
pers : "  — 

O  strange  New  World,  that  yet  wast  never 

young. 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin'  need  was 

wrung, 


Brown  foundlin'  of  the  woods,  whose  baby 

bed 
Was  prowled  round  by  the  Injun's  cracklin* 

tread. 
An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru'  shifts,  an'  wants 

an'  pains, 
Nussed  by  stern  men  with  empires  in  their 

brains, 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmael  strain 
With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane, 
Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  great  events 
To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old-World  men  pitch 

tents ; 
Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan 
Thet  only  manhood  ever  makes  a  man. 
An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed 

in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin. 
The  grave's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall 

lay. 
In  fearful  haste  thy  murdered  corse  away. 

This  is  fine  poetry;  but  it  is  also  particu- 
larly fine  rhetoric.  Translated  into  good 
prose  it  would  challenge  comparison  with 
the  most  ornate  and  effective  patches  of 
purple  in  the  orations  of  Webster  or  Ever- 
ett. And  Lowell's  own  rhetorical  prose  is 
quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  his  verse. 
Setting  aside  Carlyle,  and  a  few  passages 
in  Ruskin,  and  one  or  two  in  De  Quincey, 
there  are  not  many  pieces  by  modern  En- 
glish writers  to  be  found  which  surpass,  in 
this  kind  of  oratorical  effect,  some  of  the 
exhortations  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Reverend  Homer  Wilbur:  — 

In  God's  name,  let  all,  who  hear  nearer 
and  nearer  the  hungry  moan  of  the  storm  and 
the  growl  of  the  breakers,  speak  out  1  But, 
alas  I  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  If  a  man 
pluck  an  apple  of  mine,  he  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  justice;  but  if  he  steal  my  brother,  I 
must  be  silent.  Who  says  this  ?  Our  Con- 
stitution, consecrated  by  the  callous  consue- 
tude of  sixty  years,  and  grasped  in  triumphant 
argument  by  the  left  hand  of  him  whose  right 
hand  clutches  the  clotted  slave-whip.  Jus- 
tice, venerable  with  the  undethronable  majesty 
of  countless  aeons,  says  —  Speak  1  The  Past, 
wise  with  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of 
ages,  from  amid  her  shattered  fanes  and  wolf- 
housing  palaces,  echoes  —  Speak!  Nature, 
through  her  thousand  trumpets  of  freedom, 
her  stars,  her  sunrises,  her  seas,  her  winds, 
her  cataracts,  her  mountains  blue  with  cloudy 
pines,  blows  jubilant  encouragement,  and 
cries  —  Speak  1  From  the  soul's  trembling 
abysses  the  still  small  voice  not  vaguely  mur- 
murs—  Speak!  But,  alas!  tke  Constitution 
and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bagowind,  M.C.,  say 
—  Be  dumb  1 

As  to  the  character  of  the  sermon  which 
this  master  of  the  tribune  and  the  lash  de- 
livered to  his  age,  not  much  need  be  said. 
To  posterity  it  will  matter  little  what  giants 
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Lowell  set  forth  to  slay,  what  pestilent 
heresies  he  strove  to  stifle.  When  the 
Secession  War  has  become  a  tale  of  as  lit- 
tle meaning  as  the  Mexican  War,  and  Lin- 
coln and  Grant  awake  no  more  memories 
than  Scott  and  "  Santy  Anny,"  people  will 
still  read  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  as  they 
continued  to  read  "  Hudibras  "  long  after 
all  that  Butler  satirized  had  become  food 
only  for  the  archaeologist  and  the  histo- 
rian. The  slavery  against  which  Lowell 
swung  his  knotted  scourge  so  roughly  is 
overthrown.  The  devil  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion is  cast  out,  only  to  leave,  as  it  hap- 
pens, the  seven  devils  of  the  free  negro 
question  behind.  In  all  that  Lowell  wrote 
on  this  theme,  our  interest  is  now  largely 
literary.  But  his  polemical  period  does 
not  lie  so  far  away  that  this  can  be  the 
case  with  all  his  didactic  work.  With 
much  of  his  sermonizing,  and  the  effect  of 
it,  this  age  is  rather  closely  concerned. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  hardly 
anything  which  Lowell  wrote  that  is  not 
calculated  and  intended  to  awaken  worthy 
ambitions,  generous  effort,  an  earnest  ap- 
preciation of  purity,  nobility,  and  truth, 
whether  in  literature  or  life.  We  are  all 
rather  tired  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
now  that  it  has  been  vulgarized  by  ten 
thousand  leading  articles,  and  pawed  over 
endlessly  by  professional  philanthropy. 
But  the  thing  had  not  become  stale  when 
Lowell  first  wrote ;  it  never  did  become 
stale  in  his  hands,  for  he  dealt  with  it  sin- 
cerely. He  did  honestly  believe  in  prog- 
ress, whether  it  was  the  progress  of  the 
nations  towards  freedom  and  justice  or  the 
progress  of  the  individual  on  the  stepping- 
stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher  things. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  good  sermon  —  a 
manly  and  an  honest  one  —  nor  is  the 
preacher  to  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  his  hearers  have  gone  away  and 
turned  the  words  they  heard  from  the  pul- 
pit into  feeble  gush  in  the  market-place. 
Much  of  Lowell's  teaching  is  like  Carlyle's, 
a  discourse  on  the  text :  "  Work  while  ye 
have  the  light : "  — 

O  dwellers  in  the  valley-land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial  hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  triumphal  hour. 
While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  morn,  because  'tis  dark  with  you  ? 

The  Lord  wants  reapers ;  O  mount  up, 
Before  night  comes,  and  says  **  Too  late  I  " 

Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup, 
The  master  hungers  while  ye  wait ; 


'Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 
The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see, 

Which  o'er  the  eastern  hilltops  rise. 
To  break  your  long  captivity  1 

But  in  Lowell  the  Calvinistic  conscious- 
ness of  the  duty  of  man  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  much  more  modern  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  man.  If  this  is  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  no  one  has  given  it  better  ex- 
pression than  he.  "  Men  are  weak  but 
man  is  strong."  He  was  a  radical,  of  the 
age  of  radical  enlightenment,  in  his  com- 
placent belief  that  all  was  bound  to  make 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds,  if  you 
only  gave  everybody  "free  institutions," 
got  rid  of  the  kings,  muzzled  the  priests, 
disbanded  the  armies  and  turned  their 
swords  into  sewing-machines,  and  set  high 
schools  and  a  cheap  newspaper  going 
everywhere.  It  was  the  natural  illusion  of 
most  Englishmen  and  Americans,  at  a  time 
when  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  was 
actually  groaning  under  a  renovated  des- 
potism and  a  belated  feudalism;  and  it 
seemed  so  very  simple  and  reasonable  to 
do  away  with  it  all  and  manage  matters  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  progress,  as 
understood  at  Boston  and  Birmingham. 

Wait  a  little :  do  we  not  wait  ? 
Louis  Napoleon  is  not  Fate, 
Francis  Joseph  is  not  Time ; 
There's  one  hath  swifter  feet  than  Crime; 
Cannon-parliaments  settle  naught ; 
Venice  is  Austria's  — whose  is  Thought? 
Minie  is  good,  but,  spite  of  change, 
Gutenberg's  gun  has  the  longest  range. 

But  Lowell  revolted  against  the  hard  self- 
ishness, the  narrow  materialism,  the  com- 
petitive cruelty,  of  the  orthodox  creeds  of 
"enlightenment,"  as  it  was  interpreted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  'forties 
and  'fifties.  He  was  no  servant  of  the 
"  Broker  Age,"  as  he  called  it.  Freedom 
was  good,  but  justice  was  better,  and  so 
was  mercy.  The  whole  duty  of  government 
was  not  limited  to  keeping  the  ring  and 
holding  the  ropes  while  the  citizens  pum- 
melled one  another  blind,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  redemption  of  the 
common  man,  physically  and  morally,  was 
set  up  by  Lowell  as  the  primary  function 
of  a  State  ;  the  maintenance  of  a  high  ideal 
of  political  righteousness  the  primary 
function  of  a  good  citizen. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  literary  regen- 
erators of  the  masses,  one  of  the  earliest 
exponents,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  that  rest- 
less sympathy  with  the  poor,  that  angry 
intolerance  of  poverty  and  suffering  which 
are  among  the  great  "dynamic  forces"  of 
the  age.  Here  is  a  forcible  and  eloquent 
passage :  — 
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I  made  one  of  the  crowd  at  the  last  Me- 
chanics' Fair,  and,  with  the  rest,  stood  gazing 
in  wonder  at  a  perfect  machine,  with  its  soul 
of  fire,  its  boiler-heart  that  sent  the  hot  blood 
pulsing  along  the  iron  arteries,  and  its  thews 
of  steel.  And  while  I  was  admiring  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  the  harmoni- 
ous involutions  of  contrivance,  and  the  never- 
bewildered  complexity,  I  saw  a  grimed  and 
greasy  fellow,  the  imperious  engine's  lackey 
and  drudge,  whose  sole  office  was  to  let  fall, 
at  intervals,  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  upon  a  cer- 
tain joint.  Then  my  soul  said  within  me, 
•*  See  there  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  which 
that  other  you  marvel  at  is  but  as  the  rude 
first  effort  of  a  child,  —  a  force  which  not 
merely  suffices  to  set  a  few  wheels  in  motion, 
but  which  can  send  an  impulse  all  through 
the  infinite  future,  —  a  contrivance,  not  for 
turning  out  pins,  or  stitching  button-holes,  but 
for  making  Hamlets  and  Lears.  And  yet  this 
thing  of  iron  shall  be  housed,  waited  on, 
guarded  from  rust  and  dust,  and  it  shall  be  a 
crime  but  so  much  as  to  scratch  it  with  a  pin ; 
while  the  other,  with  its  fire  of  God  in  it,  shall 
be  buffeted  hither  and  thither,  and  finally  sent 
carefully  a  thousand  miles  to  be  the  target  for 
a  Mexican  cannon-ball."  Unthrifty  Mother 
State  I  My  heart  burned  within  me  for  pity 
and  indignation,  and  I  renewed  this  covenant 
with  my  own  soul,  —  In  aliis  mansuetus  erOy 
atf  in  blasphemiis  contra  Christum^  non  ita. 

The  poet  of  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  " 
struck  a  chord  which  is  quivering  round 
the  world  still.  For  if  Lowell  had  some 
of  the  Yankee  hard  self-confidence,  and 
his  belief  in  material  progress,  he  had  not 
a  little  of  the  Yankee  idealism.  There 
are  Englishmen  who  are  chary  of  belief  in 
this  quality.  We  find  it  a  trifle  hard  to 
understand  that  a  man  who  will  make 
you  wooden  nutmegs,  and  drive  you  a 
hard  bargain  over  a  matter  of  ten  cents, 
may  be  in  trouble  about  his  soul  and  per- 
fectly ready  to  blow  your  brains  out,  or 
his  own,  for  an  abstract  principle.  But 
John  Bull,  as  the  Reverend  Homer  Wil- 
bur bitterly  says,  has  suffered  the  idea 
of  the  invisible  to  be  very  much  "fattened 
out  of  him."  Not  so  Jonathan,  as  he  is 
(or,  more  correctly,  as  he  was)  in  New 
England.  Under  that  tough  and  weather- 
dried  aspect,  that  cynical,  shrewd,  care- 
fully guarded  speech,  there  is  a  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm smouldering  somewhere.  Touch 
it  at  the  right  place  and  it  explodes  into  a 
flame.  It  is  like  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  country.  Far  into  what  is  summer 
under  easier  skies  the  earth  lies  bare  and 
irresponsive  to  the  toil  of  the  husbandman, 
with  the  winter's  ice,  to  all  appearance,  at 
its  heart;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
chill  goes,  the  cold  melts  into  life  and 
growth,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  the  young 


harvests  are  filling  the  lap  of  the  warm 
earth,  now  glowing  with  the  promise  of 
June. 

It  is  not  every  writer  who  is  able  to 
find,  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  exactly 
the  right  medium  for  the  expression  of  his 
genius.  Lowell  found  it  by  a  sort  of  lucky 
accident.  The  "  Biglow  Papers  "  were  the 
result  of  a  process  of  growth,  as  their 
author  says  himself,  rather  than  of  con- 
scious creation.  At  the  time  when  the 
feelings  of  many  New  Englanders  were 
greatly  stirred  by  the  land-grabbing  Mex- 
ican War,  got  up  by  the  ruling  Southern 
clique,  which  "bossed"  United  States' 
politics,  Lowell  addressed  aietter,  as  from 
a  Yankee  pedagogue,  enclosing  the  verses 
of  the  imaginary  Hosea  Biglow,  to  the 
editor  of  a  Boston  newspaper.  The  verses 
were  very  popular,  more  were  invited,  and 
so  the  series  grew,  first  into  one  book,  then 
into  two.  This  is  Lowell's  own  explana- 
tion ;  but  he  might  have  carried  it  further. 
The  book  began  to  grow  from  the  time 
Lowell  first  listened  to  the  racy  talk  of  his 
father's  farm  hands,  and  it  went  on  grow- 
ing during  the  years  when  he  wandered 
about  the  country-side,  with  a  book  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  ears  as  wide  open  to  catch 
what  men  were  saying  in  the  homesteads 
and  under  the  hayricks,  as  his  eyes  were 
alert  to  read  what  nature  was  saying  in 
the  trees  and  streams.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  carried  all  this  garnered  store  of 
knowledge  and  observation  in  his  head 
till  he  died,  if  the  occasion  had  not  called 
on  him  to  unlock  his  treasures.  Fortunate 
it  was  that  it  did  so.  The  "  Biglow  Pa- 
pers" gave  Lowell  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  all  his  powers  as  nothing  else  that 
he  wrote,  or  might  write,  could  have  done. 
He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  rhetorician ; 
and  .through  the  lips  of  Hosea  Biglow  he 
poured  forth  splendid  rhetoric.  To  the 
rhetorical  poet  the  satirist  est finitimus ; 
they  both  deal  in  a  kind  of  impassioned 
declamation  and  elevated  argument.  The 
Biglow  series  gave  Lowell  unequalled 
texts  and  subjects  for  satire,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  literary  medium  at  once 
novel,  original,  and  strikingly  effective. 
No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  dexterity 
and  skill  with  which  Lowell  handled  his 
weapon,  or  the  magnificent  vigor  with 
which  he  laid  about  him.  If  the  merit  of 
a  literary  work  could  be  estimated  by  the 
immediate  ejEfect  it  produces  no  book  — 
unless  it  be  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  —  was 
ever  written  that  could  excel  these  satires  ; 
they  went  straight  to  their  mark  and  really 
were  more  useful  to  the  abolitionist  cause 
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in  the  Northern  States  than  armies  could 
have  been,  or,  possibly,  even  dollars.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  as  time  goes  on  we 
may  think  rather  less  of  the  satire  than  we 
do  now.  "The  Pious  Editor's  Creed" 
may  seem  a  little  forced  to  a  generation 
(if  ever  one  so  blessed  arises)  which  has 
no  editors ;  the  elaborate  sneers  at  the 
"swagger"  and  bumptiousness  of  John 
Bull  have  already  lost  their  point  for  the 
chastened  bull  of  their  more  lamb-like 
times  who  bleats  friendship  to  everybody 
from  cousin  Jonathan  downwards ;  and 
"  The  Debate  in  the  Sennit  "  is  as  vital  to 
most  of  us  as  a  sporting  paper  six  months 
old.  But  the  dust  of  time  (it  is  getting  on 
for  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Homer  Wil- 
bur first  spoke  to  the  world)  can  be  rubbed 
off,  and  underneath  there  is  something  left 
that  will  endure.  The  shrewdness  of  the 
observations,  the  concentrated  wisdom, 
packed  and  canned  into  epigram  and 
apothegm,  the  smart  hits  at  follies  and 
foibles,  which  were  old  when  the  United 
States  were  young,  and  will  be  young  when 
they  have  gone  back  to  desert,  are  antisep- 
tics to  keep  the  Biglow  series  sweet  when 
most  of  the  verse  that  came  from  Boston 
and  Concord  has  grown  too  stale  for  keep- 
ing. Indolent  humanity  will  not  willingly 
abandon  such  portable  and  handy  additions 
to  the  literary  travelling  bag  as  — 

Wal,  it's  a  mercy  we've  got  folks  to  tell  us 
The  right  an'  t'  wrong  o'  these  matters,  I 

vow  — 
God  sends  country  lawyers  and  other  wise 

fellows 
To  start  the  world's  team  when  it  gets  in  a 

slough; 
or, 

Civilization  does  git  forrard 

Sometimes  upon  a  powder-cart; 
or, 

But  glory  is  a  kin'  of  thing  I  shan't  pursue  no 

furder, 
Coz    that's    the   officers'  parquisite  —  yours 

only  jest  the  murder; 

or  this,  on  England  and  the  impenetrable 
self-complacency  of  the  Britisher  — 

She's  praised  herself  until  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Nature  when  she  winks. 

The  "  Biglow  Papers  "  is  a  store-house 
of  such  things.  But  it  would  deserve  a 
place  in  literature,  apart  altogether  ijom 
its  satire  and  its  epigram,  because  it  has 
accomplished  the  feat  of  adding  certain 
recruits  to  the  legion  of  living  men  and 
women  on  our  book-shelves,  who  owe  their 
birth  to  printer's  ink.  I  am  not  able  to 
agree  with  those  who  can  see  nature  and 
humanity  in  the  farcical  stuffed  figure  of 


Birdofredum  Savvin  ;  but  there  are  both 
in  Hosea  Biglow  and  Parson  Wilbur.  The 
latter  is,  at  least,  as  real  as  Mr.  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham  or  Captain  Clutterbuck; 
the  former  may  take  his  place  beside  An- 
drew Fairservice,  if  not  by  Dalgetty  and 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  Hosea  is  the  typical 
Yankee,  not  of  caricature,  but  of  art.  He 
has  all  the  "grit,"  all  the  dry  humor,  all 
the  "dreffle  smartness,"  the  fluency,  the 
argumentativeness,  the  oratorical  faculty, 
the  stern,  but  potent,  imagination,  nur- 
tured on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  conventicle,  that  belonged  to 
the  New  England  farmer.  Did  belong,, 
perhaps,  one  ought  to  say,  for  they  tell  us 
that  the  race  is  dying  out.  There  is  an 
added  interest  in  these  poems,  if  we  re- 
member that  their  careful  local  coloring  is 
that  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present. 
The  Yankee  type  is  said  to  be  disappear- 
ing, even  in  the  New  England  States 
themselves.  The  South,  crushed  and 
beaten,  has  lifted  her  head  and  has  the 
future  with  her;  the  victorious  North  has 
been  invaded  by  hordes  of  Irish  and 
French  Canadians,  who  are  thrusting  out 
the  native  laborers,  while  the  New  En- 
gland farmer,  as  he  leaves  his  acres,  loses 
his  individuality  and  melts  away  into  the 
great  crucible  of  the  West.  As  we  pon- 
der over  that  most  exquisite  idyll,  "The 
Courtin',"  there  is  the  charm  of  knowing 
that  it  is  a  vanished  world  we  are  looking 
upon  —  a  fragment  of  that  older  England 
which,  till  the  other  day,  was  to  be  found 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  more 
easily  than  in  Devonshire  or  Norfolk.  If 
it  disappears  altogether  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  will  live  in  the  verses  of  the 
New  England  poets. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  two 
Lowells.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
the  one  element  dies  down  and  the  other 
grows  and  develops  as  age  comes  on.  It 
was  in  1851  that  he  made  his  first  pro- 
longed tour  in  Europe,  for  purposes  of 
reading  and  study.  In  1855  he  went  on 
another  similar  tour  ;  and  from  that  time 
onward,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  grad- 
ual expansion  of  his  intellectual  sympa- 
thies, the  widening  of  his  judgment,  the 
mellowing  of  his  taste.  The  process  goes 
on  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly 
until  it  is  completed  by  his  residence  in 
London  as  American  minister.  Taking 
his  works  chronologically,  which  can  be 
easily  done,  thanks  to  the  excellent  and 
now  complete  Riverside  edition,  one  can 
almost  note  the  change  page  by  page. 
The  husk   of  old  prejudices  and  prepos- 
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sessions  peels  off  ;  the  provincialism  van- 
ishes in  the  wider  culture  of  the  man  of 
the  world  ;  the  fretful  prejudices  against 
England,  the  pettish  sneers  and  pouts, 
which  strike  us  so  oddly  in  a  man  of  Low- 
ell's calibre,  are  dropped  ;  dropped,  too, 
the  language  and  imagery  of  the  pulpit 
which  pervade  so  much  of  his  earlier  po- 
etry. Perhaps,  he  was  thinking  of  him- 
self no  less  than  of  his  friend  when  he 
wrote  in  his  elegy  on  Agassiz  :  —  ■ 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  England  air 
For  his  large  lungs  too  parsimonious  were, 
As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma  drear. 
Where  the  ghost  shivers  of  a  faith  austere. 

Had  been  to  him  like  death, 
Accustomed  to  draw  Europe's  freer  breath 

In  a  more  stable  element. 

He  had  exchanged  the  larger  life  and  cul- 
ture of  universal  literature  for  the  narrow 
interests  of  American  politics.  The  lib- 
eral and  humane  criticism  of  his  later  lit- 
erary essays  displace  the  sermons  of 
Parson  Wilbur  ;  the  flash  and  rattle  of  the 
satires,  the  drum-and-trumpet  eloquence 
of  the  anti-slavery  poems,  the  forced  effort 
and  overstrained  epigram  of  the  Harvard 
*'  Ode,"  find  their  substitutes  in  the  stately 
calm  of  that  fine  elegy  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  the  commonplace  sentiment 
and  Tate-and-Brady  rhythms  of  such  pop- 
ular favorites  as  "  She  Came  and  Went," 
give  way  to  the  deeper  music  and  higher 
finish  of  the  elegies  and  lyrics  in  "  Hearts- 
ease and  Rue." 

I  do  not,  indeed,  find  it  quite  easy  to 
follow  those  critics  who  find  nothing  to 
praise  in  some  of  those  early  verses  of 
Lowell's  that  were  once  on  everybody's 
tongue,  and  in  every  book  of  elegant 
extracts  —  "  Stanzas  on  Freedom,"  "  A 
Requiem,"  "The  Changeling,"  "The 
Sower,"  and  the  rest.  The  critic  may 
point  out  that  there  is  no  great  distinction 
in  these  poems,  that  the  sentiment  is 
shallow,  and  the  style  frequently  thin  and 
prosaic.  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  is  something  in  this  kind  of  verse 
which  appeals  to  many  thousands  of  men 
for  whom  the  voice  of  the  best  poetry  is 
mute  —  something  that  comes  home  to 
them  "striking  upon  the  heart,"  to  use  a 
beautiful  phrase  of  Hazlitt's,  "amidst  un- 
quiet thoughts  and  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
like  the  music  of  one's  native  tongue  heard 
in  some  far-off  country."  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  Lowell's  minor  poetry,  like  a  good 
deal  of  Longfellow's,  which  does  convey 
that  impression  to  many  readers,  however 
little  it  may  satisfy  the  higher  critical 
canons.     But  even  those  who  judge  poetry 


chiefly  by  its  technical  excellence,  will  find 
little  to  condemn  in  the  later  series  of 
poems,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  occa- 
sional verses.  The  Lowell  of  the  cosmo- 
politan period  was  as  much  superior  in 
finish  and  clarity  to  the  Lowell  of  the 
slavery  struggle  as  he  was  below  him  in 
vigor  and  oratorical  fire.  The  rhetorician 
and  epigrammatist  had  studied  i«  the 
school  of  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  and  could 
write  verses  in  which  the  thought  and  the 
expression  are  so  perfectly  married  as  in 
"  Das  Ewig-Weibliche  :  "  — 

How  was  I  worthy  so  divine  a  loss. 
Deepening  my  midnights  kindling  all  my 
morns .'' 
Why  waste  such  precious  wood  to  make  my 
cross  ? 
Such  far-sought    roses  for  my  crown    of 
thorns  ? 

And  when  she   came,  how  earned  I  such  a 
gift? 
Why  spend   on  me,  a  poor  earth-delving 
mole, 
The  fireside  sweetnesses,  the  heavenward  lift, 
The  hourly  mercies  of  a  woman's  soul  ? 

Or  such  a  sweet  and  delicate  lyric  as  that 
beginning  with  the  two  lines  :  — 

O  tell  me  less  or  tell  me  more, 
Sweet  eyes  with  mystery  at  the  core ; 

lines  which  one  would  not  be  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  in  a  volume  which  bore 
Matthew  Arnold's  name  on  the  cover. 
"  Heartsease  and  Rue  "  is  full  of  beautiful 
poems,  exquisitely  but  simply  wrought, 
the  recreations  of  a  poet  who  was  also  a 
ripe  and  accomplished  scholar.  On  the 
whole,  though  Lowell  lives  in  literature 
by  his  rougher,  more  original,  more  char- 
acteristic, satirical  work,  these  later  verses, 
with  their  lucid  and  noble  simplicity  of 
thought  and  expression,  their  large  charity, 
are  those  to  which  one  turns  with  the 
purest  enjoyment. 

The  path  from  me  to  you  that  led. 
Untrodden  long,  with  grass  is  grown, 

Mute  carpet  that  his  lieges  spread 
Before  the  Prince  Oblivion, 

When  he  goes  visiting  his  dead. 

"  Heartsease  and  Rue  "  is  full  of  such 
touches  from  a  refined  and  practised  pen- 
cil. And  it  is  pleasant  in  these  last  po- 
ems to  detect  that  peaceful  suavity  which 
those  who  knew  him  well  tell  us  was  found 
in  his  life  towards  its  close ;  to  watch  the 
mellow  autumn  of  a  long  summer  —  the 
golden  sunset  of  a  full  day ;  to  note  how 
the  generous  enthusiasm  f«r  progress,  the 
faith  in  an  ideal,  which  were  the  legacies 
of  his  early  training,  remained,  though  all 
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the  bitterness  of  controversy,  and  the  mil- 
itant scorn  for  the  mean  and  unworthy, 
had  died  down  into  a  placid  tolerance  ;  to 
observe  how  this  life  of  high  purposes, 
and  lofty  aims,  and  labor  worthily  be- 
stowed, found  its  reward  towards  the  end 
in  that  calm  which  he  has  himself  praised 
as  the  best  gift  granted  to  mortals,  the 
elder  and  fairer  sister  of  happiness  — 

She 
Whom  the  gods  love,  Tranquillity. 

Sidney  Low. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
DETECTED    CULPRITS. 

Mr.  Archibald  Bunby,  M.A,,  the 
principal  of  Redhurst,  had  very  distinct 
views  on  the  subject  of  French  masters. 
"  If  I  may  speak,"  he  would  say  solemnly, 
with  a  boy-reproving  look  in  his  eye,  "  from 
some  twenty  years'  experience,  I  should 
say  that  the  most  perfect  French  master 
which  can  be  procured  from  the  scholastic 
agents  is  an  Englishman  who  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  abroad.  The 
ordinary  Frenchman  has  no  discipline ;  the 
ordinary  Englishman  has  a  bad  accent." 
This  generally  impressed,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  impress,  the  parent  who  heard 
it.  Mr.  Bunby  was  peculiarly  skilful  in 
managing  parents. 

"And  have  you  succeeded  in  securing 
such  a  man?"  the  parent  would  ask.  "  I 
have  —  with  some  difficulty,  I  confess  — 
but  I  have  done  it.  Our  French  master 
here  is  Mr.  Paul  Vane,  who  spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He  is  a  fair 
cricketer,  an  earnest  Evangelical  Church- 
man, a  non-smoker,  and  a  disciplinarian, 
and  he  speaks  three  languages  to  perfec- 
tion. He  has  had,  of  course,  brilliant  offers 
from  our  great  public  schools,  but  I  don't 
think  he  will  leave  me.  He  has  been  here 
for  three  years,  and  I  may  say  that  his 
value  to  me  is  incalculable." 

Although  Mr.  Archibald  Bunby  stated 
that  Vane's  value  was  incalculable,  it  had 
been  necessary  for  business  purposes  to 
fix  it  at  something,  and  he  had  fixed  it  at 
90/.  a  year,  with  board  and  residence. 
Vane  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  ac- 
cepted the  terms.  When  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  had  found  himself,  some- 
what unexpectedly,  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing, at  least  temporarily,  for  a  living,  he 
had  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  some 
scholastic  agents.  They  had  sent  him 
from  time  to  time  particulars  of  vacant 
posts,   in   blue   ink,   on  thin   paper;  and 


from  a  careful  perusal  of  some  thirty  of 
these  notices  Vane  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  English  teacher  of  French 
with  no  experience  might  have  to  wait 
some  time  before  he  got  anything  better 
than  Mr.  Bunby's  offer.  Mr.  Bunby 
among  his  sterling  qualities  —  he  was 
rather  fond  of  talking  about  his  sterling 
qualities  —  included  the  business  -  like 
habit  of  never  paying  more  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  an  article.  His 
assistants  were  simply  "articles  "  to  him. 
He  ordered  them  from  the  scholastic 
agents  just  as  he  ordered  his  boots  from 
his  bootmaker;  and  in  both  cases  if  the 
article  did  not  fit,  or  got  worn  out,  he  re- 
placed it  by  another.  He  spoke  much 
more  highly  of  Paul  Vane  when  he  was 
talking  to  a  parent  than  he  did  when  he 
was  talking  to  Vane  himself;  and  the 
friends  of  Paul  Vane's  early  youth  would 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  if  they  had 
heard  him  described  as  an  Evangelical 
Churchman  and  a  non-smoker.  These 
were,  however,  virtues  which  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Bunby  had  thrust  upon  him  and 
compelled  him  to  accept  at  the  close  of 
his  very  first  interview  with  him.  "I  do 
not  want,"  he  had  said,  nervously  stroking 
his  unpleasant  red  beard,  "  to  inquire  what 
your  religious  views  are.  My  own  views 
happen  to  be  strictly  Evangelical,  and 
those  are  the  views  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  parents  of  my  boys.  However,  in 
this  respect  I  have  no  right  to  limit  you. 
I  must  simply  insist  on  your  attending 
service  twice  every  Sunday  at  our  little 
iron  church."  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  tin  churches,  like  tinned 
salmon,  are  not  generally  as  good  as  the 
other  kind.  "And  lastly,"  Mr.  Bunby 
said,  "comes  the  most  important  point  of 
all.  While  you  are  with  me,  Mr.  Vane, 
you  must  be  content  to  be  a  non-smoker. 
If  my  establishment  were  merely  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  little  boys,  I  should 
say  nothing  about  it;  but  I  have  an  army 
class  —  young  fellows  on  the  verge  of 
manhood  —  and  with  them  example  is 
everything.  How  can  you  tell  them,  as  I 
shall  expect  you  to  tell  them,  that  smoking 
is  a  filthy,  dishonorable,  and  extravagant 
habit  if  they  suspect  that  you  yourself 
smoke  ?  "  Paul  Vane  put  up  with  all  this, 
but  he  did  not  like  it.  Nor  had  he  the 
same  high  opinion  of  Archibald  Bunby 
that  Bunby  had  of  him.  But  the  brilliant 
offers  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  public  schools  existed  only 
in  Bunby's  imagination.  Perhaps  the  real 
reason  why  Vane  remained  at  Redhurst 
was  because  he  had  very  fair  prospects  of 
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soon  relinquishing  the  profession  alto- 
gether, and  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  change  for  a  short  period.  He  was  a 
good  fellow  on  the  whole,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  had  his  faults. 

It  happened  that  one  night  Vane  was 
holding  forth  on  the  subject  of  Bunby  in 
the  master's  sitting-room  to  his  two  col- 
leagues, the  classical  and  mathematical 
masters. 

"  The  Plain  Bun  "  —  this  was  the  name 
by  which  Mr.  Archibald  Bunby  was  gen- 
erally styled  —  "  is  a  fraud,  the  worst  kind 
of  a  fraud  —  the  kind  that  deceives  itself. 
He  has  the  same  religious  views,  social 
views,  scholastic  views,  as  any  parent 
with  whom  he  happens  to  be  talking,  and 
he  honestly  believes  that  it  is  all  coinci- 
dence. He  puts  three  of  us  into  a  small, 
mean  sitting-room  that  has  no  parts  or 
magnitude,  and  tells  me  almost  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which 
he  wouldn't  make  to  give  each  of  us  a 
study  to  himself.  And  he  believes  it. 
Further,  he  believes  that  he  himself  is 
competent  to  teach  modern  languages  —  " 

'*  And  mathematics,"  put  in  the  mathe- 
matical master  snappishly. 

"  And  classics,"  added  the  grey-headed, 
broken-down  old  classical  master  in  a 
weary  voice. 

"Whereas,"  continued  Vane,  "he  is 
not  competent  to  do  anything  except  to 
keep  accounts,  humbug  parents,  and  sell 
soup  and  vegetables.  Look  at  the  way 
parents  are  humbugged  by  those  beautiful 
letters,  '  M.A.'  They  may  belong  to  a 
scholar  or  to  a  fraud.  In  this  case  they 
belong  to  a  fraud,  because  I've  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  Mr.  Archibald  Bunby  up 
in  the  calendar.  He  got  his  B.A.  degree 
by  taking  the  lowest  possible  botany  spe- 
cial (why,  he  doesn't  even  pretend  to  teach 
botany  !)  and  the  lowest  possible  general ; 
and  he  got  his  M.A.  degree,  of  course, 
simply  by  paying  for  it,  and  without  being 
required  to  pass  any  further  examination. 
I  know  plenty  of  boys  of  fifteen  who  could 
do  better  —  as  far  as  examinations  are 
concerned  — than  the  Plain  Bun  ever  did. 
We  know  this,  but  the  poor  humbugged 
parents  don't  know  it  —  as  a  rule.  That 
ignoramus  bears  the  same  title  as  a  man 
who  has  taken  high  honors  —  yourself,  for 
instance,  Linton." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Linton,  the 
old  classical  master,  sadly.  "  I  did  well 
in  my  youth,  but  I've  been  a  mistake  ever 
since.  I've  taught  boys  ever  since  — 
couldn't  afford  to  do  anything  else  — and 
I  hate  them  1" 


"Yes,  you  have  hard  luck,  but  I  would 
sooner  be  you  than  be  that  arch-humbug 
Bunby.  He  makes  t^s  humbugs  as  well 
by  his  idiotic  regulations.  What  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  prevent  us  from  smoking? 
You,  Bradby,  go  over  to  Guildford  almost 
every  half,  and  what  do  you  do  when  you 
get  there  ?" 

"I  smoke,"  said  the  snappish,  red- 
headed little  mathematician.  "  I  smoke, 
and  I  drink,  and  I  play  the  marker  at  the 
Green  Lion,  as  you  know  perfectly  well. 
The  Plain  Bun  says  I  go  there  to  see  re- 
lations, damn  him !  " 

"  And  what  do  you  do,  Linton,  about 
smoking?  " 

"You  know.  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
honest, but  it's  the  one  consolation  I've 
got,  and  I  only  do  it  once  a  week.  I  walk 
far  away  every  Sunday  afternoon  over  the 
common,  and  I  smoke  two  pipes." 

"And  I,"  Vane  went  on,  "am  worse 
than  either  of  you,  for  I  smoke  my  pipe  in 
the  big  shrubbery  at  the  far  end  of  the 
garden  every  single  night  I  am  here.  We 
are  three  humbugs,  manufactured  by  the 
arch-humbug " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  the  school  butler  presented 
himself.  "  Mr.  Bunby's  compliments,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  Mr.  Vane,  if 
convenient  to  him,  at  once  in  the  study." 

"Down  in  a  minute,"  said  Vane.  "I 
hope  he  won't  want  me  for  long,"  he  added 
to  the  others  when  the  butler  had  disap- 
peared. "  I  must  explain  to  him  that  he's 
keeping  me  from  my  pipe." 

"  Do,"  remarked  Bradby  grimly.  "  He 
won't  keep  you  after  that." 

Mr.  Bunby's  study  was  very  different 
from  the  common  sitting-room  of  his  as- 
sistant masters.  It  was  much  larger  and 
loftier.  It  was  not  tastefully  furnished,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bunby  did  not  happen  to  have 
any  taste,  but  the  carpet  was  soft  and 
thick,  there  were  several  luxurious  easy- 
chairs,  and  one  or  two  elaborate  and  in- 
genious writing-desks  to  aid  Mr.  Bunby 
in  the  paths  of  scholarship.  When  Vane 
entered,  the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  a 
sheet  of  crumpled  white  paper  spread  out 
in  the  centre  of  the  central  table,  under 
the  glare  of  the  gas,  while  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  this  sheet  lay  in  all  their  naked  hid- 
eousness  two  large  cigars.  They  formed 
a  kind  of  axis  around  which  Mr.  Bunby 
slowly  revolved,  clutching  occasionally  at 
his  red  beard  as  if  in  a  spasm  of  indigna- 
tion, or  gazing  at  those  two  large  cigars  as 
if  they  had  broken  his  heart. 

"Vane,"  he  faltered  —  like  most  princi- 
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pals  he  could  make  his  voice  falter  to  per- 
fection, and  at  any  moment  —  "  look  at 
them  !  look  at  them  !  " 

"I  see,"  said  Vane  —  "cigars."  He 
might  have  added  that,  as  far  as  one  could 
judge  from  a  casual  glance,  they  were 
rather  good  cigars. 

"  On  my  soul,  Vane  ! "  said  Bunby,  •*  I 
feel  almost  inclined  to  stop  all  half-holi- 
days forever  and  ever."  Vane  had  a  hor- 
rible impulse  to  say  "  Amen  !  "  but  he  re- 
sisted it,  and  Bunby  went  on.  "This  af- 
ternoon I  went  out  for  a  walk,  alone,  and 
I  suppose  I  had  got  about  three  miles 
away  from  Redhurst,  when,  coming  sud- 
denly round  a  corner,  I  saw  two  of  my 
army  class,  Stretton  and  Pilbury,  sitting 
on  a  gate  under  my  very  nose  —  my  very 
nose,  if  you  please  —  smoking  cigars!" 
Mr.  Bunby,  who  had  paused  in  his  course 
to  say  this,  now  began  once  more  to  re- 
volve round  the  table  in  a  slow  agony. 

"  Take  a  seat.  Vane,"  he  continued. 
"They  threw  their  cigars  away  directly 
they  saw  me,  but  they  were  too  late.  I 
simply  asked  them  quite  calmly  if  they 
had  any  more,  and  Stretton,  your  favorite 
Stretton,  whom  you're  always  praising, 
produced  from  his  pocket  the  two  which 
you  see  there.  He'd  obviously  been  in- 
tending to  make  a  practice  of  it.  I  found 
out  that  they  had  paid  no  less  than  one 
shilling  each  for  those  cigars  —  a  per- 
fectly absurd  price  to  pay  —  at  least,  I 
should  think  so,  but  of  course  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  anything  about  that.  I  told 
them  to  go  straight  back  to  Redhurst,  and 
that  I  would  see  them  in  my  study  when 
I  returned." 

"And  what  have  you  done?"  asked 
Vane. 

"Well,  that  was  the  difficulty.  What 
was  I  to  do.?  I  couldn't  let  that  kind  of 
thing  go  on.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  an  example;  and  yet  I  couldn't 
afford  to  lose  two  pupils.  Besides,  Pil- 
bury has  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  ought 
to  come  here.  I  know  you  like  Stretton, 
and  think  Pilbury's  going  to  the  dogs; 
but  I  disagree  with  you.  I  think  other- 
wise. So  I  told  Stretton  that  for  some 
time  past  I  had  not  liked  his  tone  at  all, 
and  that  I  should  ask  his  father  to  remove 
him  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  gave  Pil- 
bury a  severe  lecture,  and  warned  him 
against  being  led  away  by  other  boys,  and 
finally  said  that,  as  I  had  nothing  serious 
against  him  with  the  exception  of  this  of- 
fence, I  should  pass  it  over.  Now  I  hope 
you  think  that  I've  done  right,  as  I  always 
try  to  do.  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion." 


Paul  Vane  was  furious.  Stretton  was 
a  high-spirited,  plucky  young  fellow,  after 
Vane's  heart  —  thoughtless  enough,  but 
with  nothing  radically  wrong  in  him,  and 
willing  to  do  anything  —  even  to  work 
hard  —  for  a  master  who  treated  him  fairly 
and  sympathetically.  Pilbury  was  two 
years  older  than  Stretton,  stupid  and  idle, 
and  would  never  do  any  good. 

"  If  you  want  my  real  opinion,"  said 
Vane,  "  I  think  that  arrangement  is  most 
unjust.  You  ruin  Stretton  by  taking  away 
his  character,  and  you  let  that  thankless 
lout  Pilbury  go  free.  I  do  not  think,  my- 
self, that  you  need  expel  either;  but  if 
you  expel  one,  you  must  expel  both." 

Mr.  Bunby  vehemently  objected  that 
Vane  was  talking  nonsense.  Two  expul- 
sions meant  a  very  serious  loss  to  him. 
He  had  no  wish  to  ruin  Stretton's  career ; 
but  Stretton  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  he  purchased  those  cigars.  For 
some  time  Vane  argued  his  point,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  Mr.  Bunby  might  want  to 
hear  an  opinion,  but  that  did  not  mean 
that  he  had  the  least  intention  of  being 
influenced  by  it. 

"  It's  not  a  bit  of  good  for  you  to  talk, 
Vane.  I've  told  Stretton  he's  to  go,  and 
he  will go\  and  that's  my  last  word.  I'd 
do  a  good  deal  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can't 
let  such  offences  as  that  go  unpunished. 
I  don't  think  I  need  detain  you.  I'm 
only  sorry  that  you  can't  look  at  it  in  the 
right  spirit,  the  spirit  in  which  I  myself 
look  at  it." 

Vane  said  nothing  more  just  then  ;  he 
hurried  off  to  his  bedroom  to  get  his  pipe 
and  pouch,  and  then  let  himself  out  by  the 
masters'  door  into  the  garden.  In  the 
concealment  of  the  shrubbery,  and  over 
his  first  pipe,  he  vowed  that  it  Bunby  kept 
Pilbury  and  expelled  Stretton  he  would 
himself  send  in  his  resignation. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  hand  of  des- 
tiny was  at  work. 

Archibald  Bunby  felt  himself  so  shocked 
and  distressed  by  all  that  had  happened 
that  he  felt  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  take 
a  little  stimulant.  He  generally  felt  that 
he  owed  it  to  himself  about  this  time  of 
night,  and  he  generally  paid  the  debt. 
The  stimulant  was  gin  and  water;  and 
when  a  man  drinks  gin  and  water  from 
preference  you  may  conjecture  something 
about  his  character.  The  first  glass  did 
him  very  little  good,  but  the  second  en- 
abled him  to  forget  his  present  worries 
and  lose  himself  in  memories.  He  med- 
itated over  his  old  days  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  always  been  a  very  careful  man, 
even  when  he  was  at  college  ;  but  it  had 
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not  been  necessary  for  him  to  be  quite  as 
good  an  example  then  as  now.  He  had, 
in  fact,  occasionally  indulged  himself  with 
a  little  cheap  dissipation.  Gin  was  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  dissipation  ;  he  re- 
membered with  sorrow  that  twice  in  those 
unregenerate  days  he  had  made  himself  a 
little  drunk  with  gin.  He  had  been  a 
smoker  too.  He  had  smoked  Manilla 
cheroots  at  threepence  each,  and  how  he 
had  enjoyed  them  I  And  how  hard  he  had 
found  it  at  first  to  break  himself  of  the 
habit  of  smoking!  But  he  had  done  it. 
"A  will  of  iron,"  Mr.  Bunby  murmured 
to  himself,  "a  will  of  iron."  And,  with 
due  consideration  for  the  worry  and  annoy- 
ance that  Stretton  and  Pilbury  had  caused 
him,  he  mixed  himself  a  third  glass  of  gin 
and  water.  As  he  sipped  it  things  began 
to  appear  more  roseate,  and  he  grew  still 
more  proud  of  himself.  He  remembered 
how  he  had  given  away  all  his  smoking 
materials  except  the  little  silver  cigar- 
cutter  which  he  wore  at  the  end  of  his 
watch-chain.  A  girl  whom  he  had  met  in 
the  race  week  had  given  it  him,  together 
with  her  hand  and  heart.  She  had,  how- 
ever, married  some  one  else.  Still  he  felt 
a  sentimental  regard  for  the  cigar-cutter. 
It  must  have  been  years  since  he  had  used 
it.  Would  it  work  now?  But  why  ask 
that  question,  when  there  were  no  cigars 
on  which  to  try  it  —  except  those  two  on 
the  table.  He  had  forgotten  them,  and 
now  he  picked  one  of  them  up  —  merely 
to  try  the  cigar-cutter.  Why  could  not 
Stretton  and  Pilbury  have  shown  a  little 
of  the  firmness  which  always  had  charac- 
terized himself? 

He  took  another  sip  of  the  gin  and 
water. 

It  was  not  as  if  they  had  his  tempta- 
tions. The  principal  of  a  private  school, 
harassed  and  worried,  might  be  tempted  to 
try  the  solace  of  tobacco.  Doctors  would 
probably  recommend  it  in  such  a  case.  It 
did  not  do  to  disregard  what  the  doctors 
said.  Cigars  which  cost  a  shilling  each 
would  be  very  good  cigars.  If  left  about 
they  might  prove  to  be  a  temptation  to 
the  butler.     He  must  put  them  away. 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  a  longer  sip 
at  the  glass  by  his  side.  Then  he  stared 
into  the  fireplace,  and  then  he  looked  at 
the  time.  Everybody  must  have  gone  to 
bed.  It  was  very  hot  in  the  house,  and  it 
would  be  delightfully  cool  in  the  shrub- 
bery at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  from  his  seat, 
gulped  down  the  remainder  of  his  gin  and 
water,  thrust  the  cigar  which  he  had  just 
snipped  and  a  box  of   matches  into  his 


pocket,  and  rushed  out  into  the  garden. 
He  tore  down  to  the  shrubbery  as  if  there 
had  been  a  train  there  which  he  was  anx- 
ious to  catch,  and  took  up  his  position  on 
a  garden  seat  out  of  view  of  the  house. 
Then  slowly  and  deliberately  he  lit  that 
cigar  and  smoked  it.  What  bliss  —  what 
unholy  bliss  —  it  was  ! 

His  bliss  would  have  been  considerably 
less  if  he  had  known  that  about  ten  yards 
away  from  him  Paul  Vane  was  watching 
him  with  a  joy  so  deep  and  overpowering 
that  it  threatened  every  moment  to  break 
out  into  loud  and  intempestive  laughter. 
Vane  waited  until  Bunby  had  finished  his 
cigar  and  gone  back  to  the  house;  then 
after  a  minute  or  two  he  himself  returned, 
letting  himself  in  at  the  masters'  door  by 
his  latch-key.  As  he  undressed  that  night 
he  formed  a  very  pretty  and  dramatic  little 
plan,  and  chuckled  over  it.  "  No,  you 
wicked  old  hypocrite,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  don't  think  you'll  expel  Stretton — I 
don't  much  think  you'll  expel  anybody." 
It  did  not  strike  Vane  that  there  had  been 
anything  deceitful  in  his  own  conduct  — 
that  is,  anything  for  which  he  himself  was 
responsible.  His  own  conduct,  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  the  natural  result  of  Bunby's 
absurd  regulations.  If  he  was  a  humbug, 
as  he  had  called  himself  that  evening,  it 
was  not  he,  but  Bunby,  that  was  respon- 
sible. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  work,  Archibald  Bunby  and 
Paul  Vane  sat  facing  one  another  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  large  class-room  in  which 
they  both  taught.  Their  respective  classes 
were  down  at  their  seats  preparing  work. 
Paul  Vane  was  writing  in  pencil  a  few 
sentences  which  he  was  intending  to  put 
up  presently  on  the  blackboard,  to  be 
turned  into  idiomatic  French.  Mr.  Bunby 
was  running  through  an  ode  of  Horace, 
with  the  help  of  a  Globe  translation  which 
he  kept  carefully  concealed.  Throughout 
the  room  there  prevailed  that  pin-dropping 
silence  on  which  the  principal  of  Redhurst 
prided  himself. 

Then  Paul  Vane  pushed  back  his  chair, 
making  sufficient  noise  to  attract  Bunby's 
attention.  He  walked  to  the  blackboard, 
and  fixed  it  so  that  not  only  his  own  class 
but  Mr.  Bunby  himself  could  see  what 
was  written  on  it.  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  wrote  up  the  first  sentence  in  a 
round,  legible  hand. 

"  I.  Why  do  you  not  smoke  ?  Because 
it  is  an  expensive  and  very  disgusting 
habit." 

Mr.  Bunby's  lips  parted  slightly,  and  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  blackboard. 
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The  two  next  sentences  followed  in  quick 
succession. 

"2.  We  ought  always  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  others." 

"3.  Where  were  you  last  night?  I  was 
in  the  shrubbery  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
But  why  did  you  go  there  ?  " 

This  was  altogether  too  much  for  Mr. 
Archibald  Bunby.  He  did  not  know  what 
might  be  coming  next.  He  hurriedly 
penciled  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
folded  it  up,  and  sent  it  across  by  one  of 
his  own  class  to  Paul  Vane.  Vane  read 
it  with  inward  glee  but  with  no  outward 
sign  of  emotion.     It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  You  can  tell  Stretton  that  I  have  for- 
given him  at  your  intercession.     A.  B." 

Vane  slipped  the  note  into  his  pocket, 
and  added  the  next  sentence  on  the  black- 
board. 

"  4.  I  had  gone  to  look  for  moths,  which 
always  fly  by  night." 

Mr.  Bunby  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
called  up  his  own  class  to  construe  their 
Horace. 

When  morning  school  was  over.  Vane 
sent  a  boy  to  fetch  Stretton  to  him  in  the 
class-room,  which  was  now  available  for  a 
confidential  interview,  the  boys  being  ail 
outside  in  the  play-ground. 

"Stretton,"  said  Vane  —  and  the  tri- 
umph which  he  felt  made  him  unusually 
magisterial  in  his  manner  —  "I  was  pained 
and  surprised  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bunby  last 
night  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pel you.  Your  work  and  behavior,  as  far 
as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
them,  had,  however,  up  to  this  point  given 
me  every  satisfaction  ;  and  in  considera- 
tion of  that  I  asked  Mr.  Bunby,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  myself,  to  overlook  your 
ofEence.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  has  done  so." 

"Thanks  awfully,  sir,"  said  Stretton. 
"  I  was  fearfully  cut  up  about  it,  but   I 

thought  you'd  get  me  off,  because " 

He  paused  in  some  embarrassment. 

"  Why,  my  boy?"  asked  Vane  kindly. 

"  Because,  sir,  you  see,  I  knew  that  you 
thought  the  same  way  as  I  did  about 
smoking?" 

'•  How  could  you  possibly  know  any- 
thing of  the  kind?" 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  say." 

"But  I  insist." 

"Well,  sir,  after  the  Plain  Bun— I 
mean,  after  Mr.  Bunby  had  expelled  me  I 
didn't  consider  that  I  belonged  to  the 
school  any  more,  or  that  I  need  trouble 
about  the  rules.  And  Pilbury  hadn't  given 
up  his  cigars  when  I  gave  up  mine.  So  I 
got  one  of  Pilbury's  cigars  last  night,  and 


let  myself  out  through  Wilkins's  bedroom 
window.  And  I  went  down  to  the  shrub- 
bery to  smoke  it,  and  when  I  got  there  I 
saw " 

"  Not  another  word,"  said  Vane  hur- 
riedly, "  not  another  word.  I  quite  under- 
stand you.  Of  course  I  could  explain 
everything  to  you,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  simply  to  say  nothing  about  it  to 
any  one." 

And  Stretton  thought  so  too. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SCIENCE  AND   SOCIETY  IN  THE  FIFTIES. 

BY  MRS.   ANDREVV^  CROSSE. 

The  experimental  philosopher,  as  a  rule, 
is  blessed  with  a  love  of  fun  and  humor, 
and  possesses  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree 
than  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  a  happy  facil- 
ity for  mental  relaxation.  The  Germans 
would  probably  seek  to  explain  this  con- 
dition of  mind,  as  due  to  the  intermittance 
of  objective,  in  distinction  to  the  continu- 
ity of  subjective  trains  of  thought;  but 
these  are  hard  words,  and  as  Bishop  Berke- 
ley says,  metaphysicians  first  raise  a  dust, 
and  then  complain  they  cannot  see.  It  is 
a  fact,  and  that  is  enough  for  us,  that  sci- 
entific men  are  generally  cheerful  minded, 
and  can  take  pleasure  in  wholesome  fri- 
volity ;  they,  more  easily  than  scholars  or 
poets,  can  get  out  of  their  sphere  of  work, 
can  more  easily  unbend  the  bow,  and 
restore  thereby  the  balance  of  their  phys- 
ical well-being. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Fara- 
day—  though  not  perhaps  conspicuously 
to  the  world  at  large,  with  whom  his  rela- 
tions were  those  of  a  solemn  teacher  of 
nature's  mysteries,  a  grave  exponent  of 
her  laws,  and  above  all  a  man  of  such  ab- 
struse originality  that  he  seemed  a  dweller 
in  the  very  empyrean  of  thought. 

One  of  the  earliest  visits  we  paid  in  Lon- 
don, after  our  marriage  in  1850,  was  an 
afternoon  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faraday  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  My  husband  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  great  elec- 
trician, being  himself  an  enthusiastic  la- 
borer in  the  same  field  —  a  field  whose 
limits  were  even  then  known  to  be  as 
illimitable  as  Cosmos  itself. 

I  had  never  yet  seen  P'araday.  A  feel- 
ing of  awe  overcame  me,  as  we  ascended 
the  long  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  up- 
per chambers  of  that  famous  house  in 
Albemarle  Street.  With  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  approaching  the  arcana  of 
science,  I  was  in  no  condition  of  sympathy 
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with  the  fools  that  rush  in,  but  rather  felt 
restrained  by  the  reverent  spirits  of  those 
who  fear  to  tread  on  sacred  ground.  The 
very  sound  of  the  homely  door-knocker 
rapped  on  my  heart.  Youth  and  ignorance 
are  ever  diffident  —  at  least  they  ought  to 
be — and  they  were  in  the  days  that  are 
past.  We  entered,  and  were  kindly  greeted 
by  Mrs.  Faraday,  who  led  us  through  the 
outer  sitting-room  into  an  inner  sanctum; 
there  was  Faraday  himself,  half  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  with  a  heap  of  circulating  library 
novels  round  him  ;  he  had  evidently  re- 
jected some,  that  were  thrown  carelessly 
on  the  floor,  but  his  eyes  were  glued  on 
the  exciting  pages  of  a  third  volume. 

"  He  reads  a  great  many  novels,  and  it 
is  very  good  for  him  to  divert  his  mind," 
said  Mrs.  Faraday  to  us,  later  on. 

It  was  a  touch  of  nature,  delightfully  re- 
assuring ;  the  feeling  of  awe  gave  place  to 
warmest  human  sympathy,  when  the  phi- 
losopher in  his  most  vivacious  manner, 
and  his  eve."  cheery  voice,  welcomed  us, 
not  forgetting,  however,  to  place  a  mark 
in  his  book. 

These  were  winter  days,  a  busy  time 
with  lectures  and  laboratory  work ;  but 
we  wanted  to  engage  the  Faradays  to  pay 
us  a  visit  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, when  they  would  be  able  to  get  away 
from  London.  Mr.  Crosse,  who  fully 
shared  in  Faraday's  delight  in  a  thunder- 
storm, said  laughingly,  that  he  hoped  we 
might  have  a  "rattling  good  storm,  to  wel- 
come them  to  the  Quantock  hills  ;  "  adding 
"  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  not 
unfrequently  disappointed,  owing  to  that 
abominable  Bridgewater  River  which  car- 
ries off  some  of  our  best  storms." 

This  remark  led  to  a  discussion  upon 
the  electric  attraction  of  river  systems, 
and  the  consequent  distribution  of  rain. 
Schonbein's  recent  researghes  on  ozone 
were  touched  upon,  in  reference  to  its  ex- 
cess in  the  atmosphere,  or  its  absence, 
being  possibly  in  some  way  connected 
with  influenza  and  other  epidemic  disor- 
ders. Dr.  Faraday  then  asked  Mr.  Crosse 
about  his  experiments  upon  "the  carrying 
and  transferring  power  of  electricity."  In 
conclusion  he  remarked,  on  hearing  of 
Mr.  Crosse's  success  in  the  transfer  of 
pure  silver  through  distilled  water  by 
slow  electric  action,  "that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  that  power  has  been  aston- 
ishingly influential  in  bringing  about  many 
of  the  earthy  and  metalliferous  arrange- 
ments of  the  globe." 

The  conversation  had  begun  simply 
enough,  about  the  novels  of  Lever  and 
Trollope,  and  the   promise  of   the    first 
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Exhibition,  which  was  to  be  opened  ere 
many  months ;  but  science  was  too  near 
to  both  these  enthusiasts  for  them  to  re- 
main long  without  touching  on  the  subject. 
Leaving  the  eager  talkers  to  their  allo- 
tropic  condition  of  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  ceaseless  interchange  of 
atoms  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  Mrs.  Faraday 
drew  me  aside,  and  candidly  told  me,  in 
much  kindness,  and  with  true  wifely  wis- 
dom, that  our  house,  was  of  all  places,  the 
one  where  she  could  not  permit  her  hus- 
band to  spend  his  holiday.  She  was  well 
aware  that  Fyne  Court  had  its  laborato- 
ries and  foundries,  in  short  had  electrical 
arrangements  from  garret  to  basement, 
and  she  foresaw  that  Faraday,  instead  of 
resting  his  brains,  would  be  talking  sci- 
ence all  day  long. 

I  did  not  fail  to  vindicate  my  husband's 
character  as  not  being  one  of  the  Dryas- 
dust school ;  assuring  Mrs.  Faraday  that 
he  had  at  times,  the  ebullient  spirits  of  a 
schoolboy,  could  play  practical  jokes  — 
talk  most  excellent  nonsense,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  who  is  not  a  fool  sometimes, 
is  a  fool  always,  and  lastly  that  he  had 
been  convicted  times  out  of  mind,  of  per- 
petrating the  most  execrable  puns. 

Faraday  himself  had  been  known  to  in- 
dulge in  bad  puns  ;  there  is  a  story  told  of 
his  being  terribly  bored  by  a  long-winded 
friend,  who  went  on  prosing  about  a  mis- 
adventure he  had  had  on  one  occasion, 
when  driving  across  country  after  dark. 
This  friend's  coachman,  who  we  may  sup- 
pose was  not  a  total  abstainer,  lost  his 
way  and  wandered  about  and  about;  the 
narrator  did  the  like  in  verbal  description, 
which  was  most  tiresome;  "at  length," 
said  he,  "  the  fellow  set  me  down  in  a  miry 
road,  where  I  was  plunging  about  half  the 
night  in  a  perfect  morass."  "  More  ass 
you  "  rapped  out  the  philosopher,  glad  to 
finish  boredom  with  a  laugh. 

To  return  to  the  incidents  of  a  visit, 
which  to  me  were  so  memorable ;  we  were 
about  to  take  our  leave,  when  to  my  great 
delight,  Dr.  Faraday  offered  to  show  us 
over  the  "  workshops,"  as  he  called  them, 
of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Descending  to  the  basement,  we  passed 
through  several  rooms,  but  made  our  first 
halt  in  the  old  laboratory,  where  Davy  had 
with  the  marvellous  insight  of  true  gen- 
ius, worked  out  his  philosophical  induc- 
tions, and  given  experimental  proof  of 
their  accuracy.  Here  in  this  very  spot, 
the  principles  of  electro-chemistry  took 
tangible  form  and  significance  ;  to  the  un- 
reflecting mind,  a  scientific  fact  may  per- 
chance seem  small  and  isolated,  one  may 
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even  be  tempted  to  say  with  that  foolish 
person,  who  with  a  sneer  remarked  to 
Franklin,  "  What's  the  use  of  it?  "  if  one 
did  not  remember  the  philosopher's  re- 
joinder, "  What's  the  use  of  a  baby  ?  " 

Speaking  of  Davy's  great  scientific 
achievements,  Mr.  Crosse  remarked  that 
the  Swedish  chemist  Berzelius  jealously 
endeavored  to  detract  from  his  merits 
saying,  "It  was  I,  Berzelius,  who  opened 
the  door  and  Davy  walked  in."  This 
gave  Faraday  the  occasion  to  speak  of  his 
"old  master,  that  truly  great  man,"  in 
terms  of  reverence  that  showed  the  large- 
ness of  his  own  nature. 

The  readers  of  Faraday's  biography 
will  remember  that  when  in  the  capacity 
of  private  secretary  he  accompanied  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  his  travels  on  the 
Continent,  he  suffered  not  a  little  from  the 
unsuitable  impositions  of  service  made 
upon  him,  and  from  the  temper  of  Lady 
Davy;  and  what  was  far  worse,  in  1824, 
when  Faraday  sought  the  distinction  of 
adding  F.R.S.  to  his  name,  his  election 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Humphry. 
I  knew  nothing  of  these  circumstances  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  I  am  describing ;  but 
I  have  often  thought  since  in  reference 
to  the  words  I  then  heard,  that  certainly, 
few  men  could  so  gratefully  remember, 
and  still  fewer,  could  so  nobly  forget,  as 
Faraday. 

Coleridge,  who  had  been  Davy's  friend, 
when  the  raw  Cornish  lad  first  entered 
upon  scientific  work,  in  Beddoe's  Pneu- 
matic Institution,  in  the  far  off  Bristol 
days,  complained  in  later  years  of  Davy 
"moulding  himself  to  the  world,"  be- 
coming in  short  "a  Theo-mammonist." 
Coleridge,  unconventional  to  a  fault,  anti- 
mundane  in  the  extreme,  frankly  preferred 
"  little  i  against  a  whole  alphabet  of  public 
opinion." 

Before  we  left  the  "  old "  laboratory, 
Faraday  let  us  have  a  peep  into  the  "  frog- 
gery,"  a  dismal  sort  of  oubliette  in  this 
castle  of  science.  Here,  tradition  says, 
those  hapless  creatures  were  kept  for  re- 
peating Galvani's  experiments  on  animal 
electricity. 

Passing  to  the  new  laboratory  we  found 
Anderson  busy  with  his  furnaces.  Every 
one  who  recollects  the  Royal  Institution 
in  the  Augustan  age  of  Faraday,  will  re- 
member the  familiar  figure  of  Anderson, 
the  assistant  at  the  lectures,  who  never 
failed  to  bring  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.  As  once  said  of  a  greater  per- 
sonage, "  he  was  never  in  the  way,  and 
never  out  of  the  way."  Anderson,  who 
was  an  old  soldier,  had  been  selected  as 


specially  suited  to  be  Faraday's  assistant, 
from  his  military  habits  of  strict  obedi- 
ence. The  experimental  scientist  requires 
his  helpers  "not  to  reason  why"  but  to 
do  as  they  are  bid.  The  story  is  told,* 
that  on  one  occasion  Faraday  had  forgotten 
to  tell  Anderson  to  stop  work  one  evening 
as  usual  and  go  home.  "  He  was  found 
the  next  morning,  still  stoking  away  at  the 
glowing  furnaces,  as  he  had  been  all 
night." 

When  we  were  about  to  leave  the  labo- 
ratory, Faraday  turned  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  Anderson,  and  I  could  not  but 
notice  his  kind  tone  of  voice,  in  issuing 
these  orders  ;  it  was  done  in  a  manner 
which  implied  a  true  sense  of  the  mutual 
obligation  always  existing  between  mas- 
ter and  servant.  Sixteen  quarterings  of 
pure  Norman  ancestry,  could  not  have 
made  Michael  Faraday,  the  blacksmith's 
son,  a  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  by  na- 
ture. Faraday  has  been  known  to  put 
embarrassed  royalty  at  ease,  with  a  grace 
that  courtiers  might  envy. 

Our  cicerone  had  now  taken  us  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  With 
the  exception  of  our  three  selves,  it  was 
vacant,  our  voices  echoing  strangely  in  the 
semi-obscurity  of  the  vaulted  space.  How 
often  in  subsequent  years  I  was  to  see 
this  theatre  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
when  Faraday,  "  the  prince  of  lecturers," 
was  giving  one  of  his  Friday  evening  dis- 
courses. Those  seats  would  be  filled  again 
and  again  with  personages  of  the  highest 
rank  of  intellect  and  social  standing  in  our 
realm  ;  and  with  foreign  savants,  whose 
names  belong  to  the  world,  and  to  all  time ; 
but  these  brilliant  gatherings  will  never 
obliterate  the  impression  made  upon  me 
when  Faraday  stood  —  all  but  alone  —  in 
the  vacant  theatre. 

Dr.  Faraday  had  been  explaining  to  Mr. 
Crosse  some  new  appliances  for  the  better 
exhibition  of  certain  experiments  before 
an  audience  ;  when  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
with  a  mischievous  smile:  — 

"  In  the  good  old  days,  the  ladies  were 
kept  well  out  of  the  way,  up  there  in  the 
gallery;  but  even  poor  philosophers  must 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  they  have 
come  down  amongst  us." 

"  I  hope  they  are  not  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence," I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  that  now,"  he  re- 
plied, laughing,  and  patting  my  shoulder 
—  a  kindly  gesture,  not  infrequent  on  his 
part  towards  intimate  friends,  and  when 
in  a  playful  mood. 

♦  In  Dr.  Gladstone's  Michael  Faraday. 
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The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force;  it  was  of  too 
technical  a  nature  for  me  to  follow,  but  I 
remember  Faraday  saying,  "  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  regret  to  me  that  I  am  no 
mathematician;  if  I  could  live  my  life 
over  again,  I  would  study  mathematics  ;  it 
is  a  great  mistake  not  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
too  late  now." 

"  An  electrician  should  be  a  Jack-of-all- 
trades,"  remarked  my  husband. 

Just  then  there  came  over  Faraday's 
countenance,  one  of  those  quick  transi- 
tions of  expression  that  was  so  character- 
istic of  him,  and  he  adverted  to  his 
struggling  days  of  mere  hand  labor,  when, 
as  he  put  it,  "the  binding  of  other  men's 
thoughts  in  leather  backs  seemed  the  only 
means  of  livelihood  open  to  him." 

"  You  must  be  very  happy  in  your  pres- 
ent position,  Dr.  Faraday,"  I  observed, 
turning  to  him,  for  I  felt  my  womanly  sym- 
pathy appealed  to  ;  "  your  present  pursuits 
must  elevate  you  so  entirely  out  of  all  the 
meaner  aspects  and  lower  aims  of  common 
life." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  with  that  won- 
derful mobility  of  countenance  so  peculiar 
to  him,  his  bright  look  changed  to  one  of 
profound  sadness,  and  he  replied  :  "  When 
I  quitted  business,  and  took  to  science  as 
a  career,  I  thought  I  had  left  behind  me 
all  the  petty  meannesses  and  small  jeal- 
ousies which  hinder  man  in  his  moral 
progress;  but  I  found  myself  raised  into 
another  sphere,  only  to  find  poor  human 
nature  just  the  same  everywhere,  subject 
to  the  same  weaknesses  and  the  same  self- 
seeking,  however  exalted  the  intellect." 

Faraday's  character,  looked  at  from  its 
non-scientific,  but  purely  human  side,  is 
extremely  interesting.  We  know  "the 
best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,"  and 
Faraday  was  no  ready-made  angel,  but  felt 
and  confessed  himself,  a  humble  scholar 
in  life's  school,  where  the  discipline  of 
circumstances  mars  or  makes  a  character. 
The  journal  written  during  his  tour  abroad 
with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  together  with 
the  early  letters  to  his  friend  Abbott,  as 
they  appear  in  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  "  Life  of 
Faraday,"  are  very  helpful  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  growth  and  self-training  of 
his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  shared  with 
Kant,  whom  I  believe  he  never  read,  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  balance  of  belief  in 
the  infinitude  of  material  creation,  and  a 
iue  reverence  for  the  moral  law  within  the 
Joul  of  man,  which  also  is  infinite.  The 
spiritual  instinct  was  very  strong  in  Fara- 
lay,  though  as  an  experimentalist  he  dealt 
>nly  with  the  material  forces  of    nature. 


Of  the  formula  of  his  own  religious  belief, 
few  people  outside  his  own  community 
ever  heard  him  speak.  He  was  "  no  grace- 
less zealot  "  fighting  for  "  modes  of  faith  ;  " 
but  certainly  "  his  life  was  in  the  right  "  if 
ever  man's  was  in  this  world. 

Though  reticent  about  the  articles  of 
his  faith,  Faraday  was  outspoken  and  con- 
sistent in  referring  all  phenomena  to  the 
omnipotent  wisdom  of  God.  In  the  first 
lecture  in  his  course  on  the  non-metallic 
elements,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  there  oc- 
curs a  fine  passage.  He  was  remarking 
on  the  protean  aspects  of  these  elements 
which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  material  world,  when  he  proceeded  to 
say :  — 

"  But  higher  contemplations  than  those 
of  mere  chemical  science  are  suggested 
by  the  investigation  of  these  properties; 
objects  of  greater  interest  present  them- 
selves than  the  deductions  of  law  or  the 
perfection  of  systems.  An  investigation 
of  the  distinctive  properties  of  chemical 
elements  unfolds  to  us  the  mysterious  yet 
simple  means  chosen  by  the  Omnipotent 
for  accomplishing  his  results  ;  teaching  us 
how  elements  the  most  seemingly  unman- 
ageable and  discordant  are  made  to  watch 
like  ministering  angels  around  us  —  each 
performing  tranquilly  its  destined  func- 
tion—  moving  through  all  the  varying 
phases  of  decay  and  death  —  and  then 
springing  into  new  life,  assuming  new 
forms." 

It  was  early  in  the  fifties,  when  we  all 
thought  the  trusty  schoolmaster  was 
abroad  with  his  primer,  and  when,  as 
Kingsley  said,  "the  devil  was  shamming 
dead  ; "  that  Sludge  the  medium  made  his 
appearance,  "turning  tables"  and  intro- 
ducing to  the  "awe-struck,  wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed  "  educated  c\d.ssQS 

Milton  composing  baby-rhymes,  and  Locke 
Reasoning  in  gibberish,  Homer  writing  Greek 
In  noughts  and  crosses,  Asaph  setting  psalms 
To  crotchet  and  quaver. 

Publishers  and  unbelievers  in  these 
posthumous  writings  of  the  immortals 
were  confronted  by  friends,  whose  verac- 
ity they  had  never  doubted,  asserting  that 
they  themselves  had  heard  and  seen  these 
marvels  of  waving  hands  and  mystic  writ- 
ing. Warren,  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year,"  made  a  capital  answer  to 
Lady  Mary  Topham,  who  in  giving  her 
account  of  certain  spiritual  manifestations, 
ended  up  by  saying,  "and  you  know,  Mr. 
Warren,  seeing  is  believing."  "  Yes,  Lady 
Mary  —  and  —  believing  is  seeing,"  was 
the  sharp  retort. 
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When  the  craze  for  table-turning  was  at 
its  height,  my  husband  and  I  had  not  in- 
frequently the  pleasure  of  dining  in  com- 
pany with  Cobden  and  Bright,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  the  party  never  exceeded 
six  or  eight  people.  One  soon  forgot 
Cobden's  broad,  Sussex  tone  of  voice,  in 
the  genuine  charm  of  his  manner.  The 
first  evening  I  remember.  Bright  was  late 
in  making  his  appearance,  and  we  began 
dinner  without  him  ;  at  length  he  came  in 
upon  us  like  Jove's  thunderbolt.  He  had 
been  detained  by  the  necessity  of  seeing 
the  Greek  minister;  there  was  some  burn- 
ing question  at  issue,  about  which  he  and 
Cobden  began  talking  in  hammer-and- 
tongs  fashion ;  they  seemed  so  violently 
opposed  to  one  another,  that  I  thought  a 
quarrel  between  this  political  Damon  and 
Pythias  nothing  short  of  inevitable.  I 
was  aghast  at  the  highly  militant  aspect  of 
the  peace  party  —  it  was  said  of  John 
Bright,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  Quaker, 
he  would  have  been  a  prize-fighter.  Pres- 
ently, in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  Cob- 
den said  something  conclusive  of  the 
argument,  with  an  infinitely  humorous 
turn,  and  everybody  laughed,  Bright  in- 
cluded. 

From  politics  the  conversation  turned 
upon  general  subjects,  and  in  rejoinder  to 
Mr.  Crosse's  remark  that  the  present  age 
was  devoid  of  sublimity,  Mr.  Bright  said, 
"  Shakespeare  and  Milton  can  be  over- 
rated ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare 
has  written  a  great  deal  of  nonsense ; " 
and  he  went  on  to  say,  that  what  he  liked 
best  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  revolt  of  the  angels.  My  im- 
pression was  that  Bright  in  saying  this, 
and  a  good  deal  more  that  was  very  anti- 
poetical,  was  in  a  mood  for  indulging  in 
paradox. 

After  dinner  was  over,  the  gentlemen 
soon  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Mr.  Bright  proposed  that  we 
should  try  table-turning.  We  all  arranged 
ourselves  round  a  table  that  seemed  to 
have  agile  possibilities,  and  placing  our 
hands  in  the  regulation  manner  waited  for 
manifestations.  We  waited,  and  we  waited 
—  it  was  wearisome  —  for  nothing  came  of 
it;  but  meanwhile,  Mr.  Bright  was  exhort- 
ipg  us  to  have  patience.  Presently  the 
spirit  of  mischief  possessed  Mr.  Cobden, 
who  was  next  me,  and  myself,  exchanging 
a  glance  of  mutual  understanding,  we  two 
exerted  ourselves  to  move  the  unimpres- 
sionable table  by  mere  muscular  force.  It 
began  to  slide  round,  for  our  feet  helped 
our  hands.  *'  It's  going,  it's  going  !  "  cried 
out  Mr.  Bright  in  triumph  ;  but  just  then 


he  looked  up,  and  seeing  that  we  were 
laughing,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  it's  all  a  trick, 
I  see  Mrs.  Crosse  and  Cobden  are  in 
league."  "Of  course  I  am  in  the  league, 
as  the  wife  of  a  free-trader  is  bound  to  be," 
I  replied,  laughing.  Just  at  that  moment 
a  gentleman  present  asked  Mr.  Bright 
some  questions  connected  with  business 
in  the  House;  the  latter,  turning  towards 
him,  adjusted  the  high  Quaker  collar  of 
his  coat,  with  a  trick  of  manner  peculiar 
to  him,  and  slightly  throwing  back  his 
head,  spoke  in  answer  gravely  and  forcibly. 
In  that  moment  I  caught  an  impression  of 
the  great  orator ;  his  face  was  full  of  power 
and  earnestness  —  the  earnestness  of  in- 
ternal conviction,  the  power  to  influence 
the  multitude. 

A  few  days  after  this  dinner,  I  saw  our 
Somersetshire  neighbor.  Colonel  Charles 
Tynte  —  Mezzo-Tinte^  as  he  was  called, 
because  his  father  and  his  son  were  also 
colonels.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  interest 
I  had  felt  in  meeting  the  leaders  of  the 
free-trade  movement.  In  conversation  he 
told,me  what  Lord  John  Russell  had  quite 
recently  said  to  him,  imitating  as  he  did 
so  the  speaker's  drawling  manner:  "If 
you  ask  me,"  said  his  lordship,  "who  is 
the  best  speaker  in  the  House  —  well,  I 
must  say,  John  Bright." 

But  to  return  to  spiritualism;  whether 
one  met  Mrs.  Milliner  Gibson  —  as  that 
somewhat  over-dressed  lady  was  called  — 
with  her  magic  bracelet  of  amber  beads, 
or  Dr.  Ashburner  with  his  phials  of  mes- 
merized water,  which,  if  you  looked  into 
them  long  enough,  would  picture  all  the 
scenes  of  your  past  life ;  the  tiresome 
subject  would  crop  up. 

Faraday  was  pestered  with  applications 
and  letters  from  people  who  believed  that 
"a  new  force  "  had  been  discovered,  and 
expected  him  to  explain  it  scientifically. 
"  Poor  electricity  is  made  accountable  for 
half  the  follies  of  the  age,"  said  Faraday 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  over  the 
new  craze.  He  invited  my  husband  to  ac- 
company him  to  a  sdance,  where  the  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred.  A  girl  present 
who  was  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  clairvoy- 
ance, was  supposed  to  manifest  extraor- 
dinary emotion  when,  as  directed.  Dr. 
Faraday  turned  the  apex  of  a  rock  crystal 
towards  her.  But  the  girl  could  see  th^ 
crystal,  and  the  obvious  conclusion  was 
that  she  was  in  collusion  with  the  giver  of 
the  sdance  and  was  acting  a  part.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  action  of  her  ordinary 
senses  was  in  abeyance,  and  that  in  fact 
her  eyes  saw  nothing  outwardly.  Ml 
Crosse  handed  his  hat  to  Dr.  Faraday 
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use  as  a  screen  before  the  object;  this 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  clairvoyante 
failed  utterly  to  respond  to  the  movements 
of  the  crystal.  There  were  other  exhibi- 
tions, which,  under  the  test  of  common 
sense,  failed  equally;  the  whole  thing  was 
a  perfect  fiasco,  quite  unworthy  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  scientific  men.  Far- 
aday often  took  occasion  to  remark  "on 
the  tendency  there  is  in  the  human  mind 
to  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  all  we 
wish,  and  the  lack  of  all  real  educational 
training  of  the  judgment."  This  was  said 
in  1853.  ^^  ^^^  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Faraday  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Schon- 
bein,  which  the  world  —  though  it  believes 
itself  better  educated,  more  advanced  and 
wiser  generally  —  may  read  with  interest 
and  profit,  for  the  folly  of  the  foolish  is 
always  with  us. 

I  have  not  been  at  work  [writes  Faraday] 
except  in  turning  the  tables  upon  the  table- 
turners,  nor  should  I  have  done  that,  but  that 
so  many  inquiries  poured  in  upon  me,  that  I 
thought  it  better  to  stop  the  inpouring  flood 
by  letting  all  know,  at  once,  what  my  views 
and  thoughts  were.  What  a  weak,  credulous, 
incredulous,  unbelieving,  superstitious,  bold, 
frightened  —  what  a  ridiculous  world  ours  is, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  mind  of  man.  How 
full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
absurdities  it  is  1 

All  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  the  great  electrician  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  singularly 
even  balance  of  his  mind  ;  a  contrast  to 
Darwin,  who  lost,  if  indeed  he  ever  pos- 
sessed, a  love  of  poetry,  and  became  deaf 
and  blind  as  it  were  to  the  imaginative 
side  of  our  nature.  Faraday  was  not  given 
to  quote  poetry,  or  to  talk  about  it  in  a 
literary  sense ;  but  as  the  mathematician 
discovers  in  the  universe  "a  divine  geom- 
etry," so  did  he  discover  to  his  hearers  — 
whether  he  lectured  on  "  Magnetic  Actions 
and  Affections  "  or  on  the  "  Conservation 
of  Force" — a  divine  poetry  in  the  laws 
of  nature.  No  attentive  listener  ever  came 
away  from  one  of  Faraday's  lectures  with- 
out having  the  limits  of  his  spiritual  vis- 
ion enlarged,  or  without  feeling  that  his 
imagination  had  been  stimulated  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  exposition  of  phys- 
ical facts. 

Nor  does  Faraday  stand  alone  as  a 
physicist  who  is  touched  by  the  afflatus  of 
poetry.  I  remember  at  one  of  the  Friday 
evening  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Dr.  Tyndall  quoted  Helmholtz,  who  finely 
says  :  — 

The  cleavage  of  crystalline  slate  rocks  are 
so  many  telescopes  to  our  spiritual  vision,  by 


which  we  can  see  backwards  through  the 
night  of  antiquity,  and  discern  the  forces 
which  have  been  on  the  earth's  surface  — 

Ere  the  lion  roared, 
Or  the  eagle  soared. 

In  reference  to  the  attitude  of  poetry 
towards  science,  I  remember  Professor 
Huxley  remarking  that  "Tennyson  is  the 
only  poet  of  our  day  who  has  fused  true 
science  into  song."  This  was  said,  and 
said  truly,  more  than  three  decades  since, 
but  posterity  has  proposed  no  amendment. 
Tennyson  may  still  be  described  as  stand- 
ing alone  in  his  reception  of  the  inductive 
processes  of  science,  which,  passing  into 
his  mind  have  moulded  his  thoughts.  The 
philosopher,  looking  into  nature, 

Sees  his  shadow  glory-crowned 
He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

"  In  Memoriam  "  is  full  of  passages  that 
echo,  if  they  do  not  anticipate,  the  voice 
of  science.  The  following  lines  it  will  be 
remembered  had  appeared  before  Darwin 
had  formulated  his  theory  of  evolution  :  — 

Ocean  sounds, 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 
And,  moved  thro'  l^e  of  lower  phase  y 
Result  in  man. 

And  the  same  keynote  is   struck  in   the 
familiar  lines  in  form  of  exhortation  :  — 

Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  marking  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  geologist, 
many  years  ago  wrote  "  a  parallel  between 
Lyell  and  Tennyson,"  showing  how  the 
geological  facts  of  the  scientist  were  re- 
flected in  the  poet's  verse.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  one  of  the  many  passages  selected 
from  Tennyson  was  as  follows  :  — 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Browning,  though 
supreme  in  his  adjustment  of  moral  har- 
mony, and  profoundly  intellectual  in  his 
ethical  system  —  should  have  passed  mod- 
ern science  coldly  by  on  the  other  side. 
Even  in  his  "  Paracelsus,"  which,  if  treated 
historically,  would    have    suggested    the 
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search  for  knowledge  through  the  phe- 
nomena of  creation,  or  by  experiments  on 
forces  that  have  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  ;  yet  the  poet  does  not  so  treat  the 
subject,  preferring  to  look  for  n?ture's 
secrets  in  the  souls  of  great  men,  relying 
on  the  knowledge  which  springs  direct 
from  the  human  mind. 

Poets  were  not  the  only  people  who 
failed  in  the  full  recognition  of  science.  I 
remember  a  smile  passing  round  the  din- 
ner-table when  a  political  personage,  who 
has  since  been  a  cabinet  minister,  made 
the  curious  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Institution 
were  one  and  the  same.  Though  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman,  who  was  then  extremely 
ripandu  in  society,  together  with  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  and  other  non-scientific 
men,  lectured  frequently  in  Albemarle 
Street,  the  Friday  evening  meetings  were 
evidently  utterly  unknown  to  the  politician 
—  albeit  he  was  himself  a  writer  of  biog- 
raphy. The  slip  was  the  more  remark- 
able as  it  was  made  by  a  man  too  young 
to  plead,  as  did  the  late  Lord  Derby,  that 
he  unfortunately  belonged  to  a  pre-scien- 
tific  age. 

Mr.  Grote,  the  historian,  was  one  of  the 
few  scholarly  writers  whom  I  met  in  the 
old  days,  who  brought  a  disposing  mind  to 
the  fresh  array  of  scientific  facts  ;  not  that 
he  was  technically  informed  on  those  sub- 
jects, as  he  himself  confessed,  but  he  took 
stock  of  their  value  among  the  possessions 
of  the  human  intellect. 

The  courteous,  old-fashioned  tone  of 
Mr.  Grote's  conversation  hardly  led  one 
to  expect  him  to  be  so  modern  in  thought 
and  expression  as  he  really  was.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grote  were  a  great  contrast  to  each 
other;  it  did  not  require  Sydney  Smith's 
wit  to  discover  that  they  had  exchanged 
attributes.  He  was  so  measured  and  deco- 
rous in  all  things,  and  his  wife  so  much  the 
reverse  —  at  least  in  talk.  I  remember 
her  startling  a  sedate  and  somewhat  dull 
set  of  people,  by  saying  that  nothing  would 
go  right  in  the  world  till  marriages  were 
entered  upon  like  the  tenancy  of  a  house, 
with  leases  of  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty- 
one  years,  renewable  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

We  did  not  say  things  so  crudely,  in  the 
fifties,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  now.  No 
one  would  ever  have  associated  the  idea 
of  female  vanity  with  Mrs.  Grote,  whose 
dressing  Sydney  Smith  summed  up  as  gro- 
tesque; nothing  could  be  more  careless, 
more  incongruous,  or  more  shabby  than 
her  garments.  But  the  strong-minded 
woman  had  her  little  weakness:  she  was 
proud  of  her  legs.     When  Susan  Durant 


was  modelling  her  statue  of  "  The  For- 
saken Shepherdess,"  which  was  subse- 
quently placed  in  the  Mansion  House,  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Grote,  proffered  herself  as  a 
model  for  the  legs,  which,  Arcadian  like, 
were  scant  of  covering;  the  result  fully 
justified  the  lady's  pretensions. 

The  Grotes,  Lord  Houghton  —  who,  by 
the  by,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  "the 
cool  of  the  evening"  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him  —  Sir  Emerson  Tennant,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  a  host  of  other  non- 
scientific  people  were  to  be  met  at  Mrs. 
Barlow's  delightful  parties  in  the  old  days. 
Mr.  Barlow  became  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Institution  as  long  ago  as  1843, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  and  his 
wife  gave  an  eminently  social  aspect  to 
the  learned  gatherings.  They  lived  in 
Berkeley  Street,  conveniently  near  the 
Institution.  It  was  Mrs.  Barlow's  custom 
during  the  session  to  invite  the  Friday 
evening  lecturer  to  meet  a  party  at  dinner, 
at  seven  o'clock,  the  lecture  beginning  at 
nine.  The  guests  were  mostly  bidden  in 
compliment  to  the  lecturer's  special  sub- 
ject. If  Lyell  was  to  discourse  on  the 
impressions  of  rain  drops  on  ancient  strata, 
giving  us  thereby  a  back  cast  of  the 
weather  in  pre-adnraite  times,  or  if  Ram- 
say was  to  expound  his  theory  of  glacial 
action  in  the  formation  of  lake  basins  — 
then  the  party  would  consist  of  geologists 
and  their  wives,  with  a  judicious  sprink- 
ling of  fashionable  outsiders,  amongst 
whom  the  hostess  had  family  connections. 
But  there  is  antipathy,  as  well  as  sympa- 
thy, even  among  the  followers  of  science; 
Faraday  was  right,  human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere.  For  instance.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Owen  and  Professor  Huxley  would 
not  be  asked  to  meet  one  another;  and, 
alas !  though  they  had  been  the  closest  of 
friends,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  no 
longer  hunted  Siluria  in  couples.  Even 
astronomers  can  be  the  reverse  of  nice 
with  each  other,  though  the  objects  of 
their  affections  are  so  far  removed.  Ara- 
go's  abuse  of  his  fellow-worker  was  the 
most  comprehensive  in  the  language  ;  he 
said  of  Leverrier  that  he  was  "  the  great- 
est scoundrel  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune." 
Our  own  astronomer,  Adams,  had  in  those 
days,  or  at  least  his  friends  had  for  him,  a 
grudge  against  Airy  for  neglecting  to  no- 
tice his  paper  on  the  "  Perturbations  of 
Uranus,"  and  thereby,  in  point  of  time, 
losing  to  England  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune.  Leverrier  found  the 
planet  by  accident,  which  Adams  had 
proved  by  inductive  reasoning  must  be 
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there,  in  the  exact  place,  where  the  lucky 
Frenchman's  telescopic  vision  found  it. 

In  common  justice  it  must  be  said,  no 
international  jealousies  ever  interfered 
with  the  hospitable  receptions  accorded 
to  distinguished  foreigners,  in  the  scien- 
tific society  of  London. 

Among  the  foreign  savants  to  be  met 
with  at  the  Murchisons,  the  Lyells,  the 
Barlows,  and  elsewhere,  there  remains  on 
my  mind  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
M.  Qu^telet,  whom  we  met  first  at  the 
Spences.  This  well-known  Belgian  as- 
tronomer and  statistician,  was  a  noble- 
looking  man,  whose  conversation  was  full 
of  grave  interest.  Just  at  this  time,  the 
Christian  socialism  oi  Maurice  and  Kings- 
ley,  was  attracting  the  attention  of  many 
earnest-minded  men,  who  desired  to  lessen 
the  evils  that  appeared  to  be  no  other  than 
the  noxious  products  of  civilization.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  savage  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  two  clergymen,  by 
Wilson  Croker  in  the  pages  of  the  Quar- 
terly, and  this  circumstance  brought  the 
matter  still  more  under  discussion.  In 
reference  to  the  vexed  question,  M.  Qud- 
telet  used  these  remarkable  words  :  *'  c'est 
la  socidtd  qui  prepare  le  crime,  le  coupable 
n'est  que  I'instrument  qui  I'ex^cute." 

Another  foreigner,  who  was  often  to  be 
met  in  society  at  the  time  —  a  Frenchman, 
whom  Kinglake  might  have  classed  with 
those  deserving  to  be  Englishmen,  if  born 
again,  was  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville.  He 
had  only  recently  re-discovered  aluminium, 
aided  in  his  researches  by  a  grant  from 
the  emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  much 
as  he  hated  the  Victor  Hugos  of  the  pen, 
knew  how  to  be  civil  to  men  of  science. 
Aluminium  was  to  be  so  cheap,  that  houses 
were  to  be  roofed  with  it,  and  iron  pots 
and  kettles  were  to  be  superseded  by  the 
lighter  metal.  Alas,  to  our  cost,  every 
storm  still  finds  out  our  loose  tiles;  and 
cumbrous  iron  still  holds  its  sway  in  the 
kitchen. 

In  my  old  note-book,  amongst  other 
foreign  friends  and  acquaintances,  there 
appears  the  name  of  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  Dumas;  and  I  am  thereby  re- 
minded of  an  amusing  incident.  The 
contributions  of  this  distinguished  man  to 
the  science  of  organic  chemistry,  were 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  a  large  amount 
of  self-esteem  ;  but  vanity  is  not  a  becom- 
ing garment  when  it  has  no  revers  of  hu- 
mility. M.  Dumas  was  not  only  known 
for  his  laboratory  work,  he  was  associated 
with  the  dignity  of  official  life,  having  held 
the  porte-feuille  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce ;  but  yet  he  was  not  happy,  he  had 


a  crook  in  his  lot,  for  his  name  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  too  prolific  novelist  — 
the  author  of  "  Monte  Christo,"  and  noth- 
ing irritated  the  man  of  science  so  much 
as  being  mistaken  for  his  namesake.  It 
chanced  on  one  occasion,  the  distinguished 
savant  being  the  guest  of  the  evening,  that 
a  lady  well  known  in  society  as  a  great  lion 
hunter,  desired,  with  her  usual  charming 
audacity,  to  be  introduced  to  the  dignified, 
muchly  decorated  Frenchman.  She  im- 
mediately began  pouring  out  the  torrent 
of  her  flattery,  the  first  words  of  which 
nearly  convulsed  the  by-standers,  who  of 
course  took  in  the  humor  of  the  situation. 
"Oh,  Monsieur  Dumas,"  exclaimed  the 
effusive  lady,  "  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you, 
but  you  are  no  stranger  to  me,  you  have 
not  in  England  a  greater  admirer  than  my- 
self;  I  know  every  line  of  your  writings, 
from  dear  '  Monte  Christo,'  to  the  delight- 
ful '  Mousquetaires  ; '  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  send  you  a  card  for  my  next 
soirie  on " 

"Madam,  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  writer  you  allude  to,"  said  the 
savant  with  a  cold  disdain,  that  no  asinine, 
snub-proof  coat-of-mail  could  resist. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  the  great  M. 
Dumas,"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  lady. 

Here  the  hostess  intervened,  but  not 
too  soon  as  to  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  the 
petite  comedie. 

The  Barlows'  hospitalities  were  not  con- 
fined to  their  weekly  dinners  ;  for  during 
the  Royal  Institution  session,  Mrs.  Bar- 
low received  her  friends  at  her  own  house, 
after  the  lecture  was  over  at  ten  o'clock. 
These  gatherings  had  something  of  the 
character  of  a  French  salon;  the  same 
people — always  with  a  pleasant  infusion 
of  strangers  —  met  week  after  week,  not 
as  fortuitous  atoms  in  the  social  whirlpool, 
but  h.aving  sympathy  of  tastes  and  inter- 
ests, that  gave  a  feeling  of  continuity  to 
the  meetings.  There  was  hardly  an  En- 
glish notabiiity  in  the  ranks  of  science,  or 
a  foreign  savant  visiting  London,  who  did 
not  on  one  or  more  occasions,  put  in  an 
appearance  in  Berkeley  Street.  Literature 
and  diplomacy  were  also  well  represented. 
The  listener  might  gather  in  a  focus, 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  La- 
caita  and  Pollock  discussing  a  new  read- 
ing of  Dante,  while  a  very  young  man  — 
but  we  know  even  the  youngest  of  us  are 
not  infallible  —  was  declaring  the  new 
Gospel  according  to  Carlyle.  Lord  Stan- 
hope might  be  heard  quoting  Avicenna 
and  Averroes,  tracing  the  influence  of 
Arabic  learning  on  the  Reformation  ;  and 
Maurice  assenting  to  the  line  of  argument, 
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with  the  remark  that  Protestantism  was 
always  favorable  to  science.  Vernon 
Lushington  would  perhaps  be  looking  up 
volunteer  lecturers  for  the  working-men's 
college,  which  he  and  many  other  earnest- 
minded  men  had  so  much  at  heart.  There 
was  in  all  probability  heterodoxy  enough 
present  to  veto  "eternal  punishment," 
though  the  Council  of  King's  College  had 
lately  expelled  Maurice  on  that  count, 
from  the  two  chairs  he  had  filled  with  so 
much  distinction. 

To  return  to  things  more  mundane  ; 
Lord  Wrottesley  and  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  were  very  likely  talking  over  the 
foreign  savants  who  were  to  be  present 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion; but  whatever  the  subject,  it  was 
sure  in  Sir  Roderick's  case,  to  culminate 
in  some  remark  about  the  czar  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  very  courteous  reception 
accorded  to  our  English  geologist  at  St. 
Petersburg  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  author  of  "Siluria."  The  story 
goes  that  some  mischievous  friends  made 
a  bet  between  them,  as  to  the  number  of 
times  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  would 
contrive  to  bring  in  the  name  of  his  "au- 
gust friend"  during  the  conversation, 
which  was  carefully  to  be  kept  off  Russia, 
and  all  kindred  topics.  The  talk  was  about 
feats  of  memory,  and,  many  notable  in- 
stances were  given,  when  Sir  Roderick 
interposed,  saying,  "It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  emperor  Nicholas  has  the  most 
remarkable  memory  of  any  man  I  ever 
met"  —  then  followed  an  anecdote  which 
the  friend  who  lost  his  bet,  not  having  a 
royal  memory,  somehow  forgot. 

There  was  no  man  whose  side  faults 
deserved  to  be,  and  were,  more  fully  for- 
given than  Sir  Roderick's.  Generous  by 
nature  and  in  practice,  and  with  sincere 
convictions,  he  showed  to  the  class  whose 
inheritance  of  leisure  is  too  often  spent  in 
frivolity  or  worse,  the  excellent  example 
of  devoiion  to  hard  work.  I  have  heard 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  who  frequently  ac- 
companied him  on  his  geological  surveys, 
declare,  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  such 
inexhaustible  physical  and  mental  energy. 
Sir  Roderick  would  walk  from  dawn  to 
sundown,  talking  all  the  time  of  the  Palae- 
ozoic rocks,  never  varying  the  subject,  as 
much  as  by  a  mention  of  strata  above  the 
old  red  sandstone. 

Of  Sir  Roderick's  loyalty  to  the  czar,  I 
may  mention  the  following  curious  inci- 
dent. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
spent  some  years  in  Russia,  when  prepar- 
ing his  great  work  on  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  that  country.     In  the  autumn   of 


1854,  Mr.  Crosse  and  I  were  staying  in  a 
country  house,  where  Sir  Roderick  was 
also  a  guest.  He  took  me  in  to  dinner 
one  day,  a  day  to  be  remembered  for  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  had  reached 
England.  At  dinner,  amidst  much  enthu- 
siasm, our  host  proposed  that  we  should 
all  drink  to  the  "success  of  the  British 
arms."  To  my  surprise,  nay  consterna- 
tion, my  neighbor  reversed  his  glass, 
guarding  it  with  his  hand,  when  the  ser- 
vant was  about  to  pour  out  the  wine. 

"  Not  drink  the  health  of  our  army,  and 
you  a  soldier.  Sir  Roderick  !  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  me,  "  I  cannot  drink 
to  the  success  of  an  unnecessary  war;  my 
long  friendship  with  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las, has  made  me  aware  that  all  this  might 
have  been  prevented,  and  I  believe  before 
many  years  are  over  that  statesmen  will 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  political  mis- 
take." 

Several  years  afterwards  I  was  present 
at  one  of  those  delightful  meetings,  that 
Sydney  Smith  used  to  call  in  the  old  days 
"not  Murchison's  swarries,  but  his  quar- 
ries," where  every  lady  is  expected  to 
carry  a  geological  hammer  instead  of  a 
fan.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  virtually  set  aside,  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  remarking  on  the  circum- 
stance, Sir  Roderick  said  :  "  I  told  you 
years  ago,  that  England  would  derive  no 
ultimate  advantage  from  the  Crimean 
War." 

When  president  of  the  Geological  Soci- 
ety, Sir  Roderick  usually  gave  an  annual 
conversazione  at  Willis's  Rooms,  for  on 
these  occasions,  even  his  spacious  house, 
16  Belgrave  Square,  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  numerous  guests.  "Z^  spirituelle 
Lady  Murchison^^''  as  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt called  her,  was  always  present;  but 
one  evening,  in  later  years,  her  kindly 
presence  was  missed  by  all;  and  on  ask- 
ing Sir  Roderick  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
he  replied,  "  My  wife  has  struck  work  at 
last." 

To  her  the  learned  geologist  owed  his 
first  initiation  into  the  love  of  science  ; 
she  was  a  good  conchologist  before  they 
married,  and  an  excellent  draughts-woman. 
Lady  Murchison  illustrated  many  of  her 
husband's  works.  Other  men,  also,  had 
wives  who  helped  and  sympathized  in  their 
scientific  labors.  General  Sabine's  wife 
translated,  and  he  edited,  Humboldt's 
"  Cosmos."  They  were  a  delightful  couple  ; 
each  seemed  to  reflect  the  bright  intelli- 
gence and  the  happy  amiability  of  the 
other.     Amongst    the    scientific    men  ol 
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that  day,  there  was  a  marked  respect  for 
female  intellect,  and  the  women  wisely 
exercised  their  influence,  without  clamor- 
ously asserting  their  equality.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  made  choice  of  his  wife  •'  be- 
cause she  was  a  goose,"  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens is  reported  to  have  said  he  did. 
Courteous  chivalry  towards  women,  is 
averred  to  be  at  once  the  root,  and  the 
finest  blossom  of  good  manners.  The 
plant  flourished  in  the  fifties,  and  it  is 
worth  preserving. 

Among  the  pleasant  gatherings  of  those 
days,  whether  it  was  Royal  Institution 
lectures,  British  Association  meetings,  or 
in  such  private  circles  of  society  as  in  any 
way  affected  to  be  fashionably  scientific, 
there  was  one  face  I  was  always  seeing; 
it  was  a  face  that  never  looked  a  wrinkle 
older,  and  which  I  could  fancy  had  never 
looked  young.  The  owner  of  this  ubiqui- 
tous, sub-acid  face  was  Babbage.  No  man 
was  more  ready  for  conversation  in  medias 
res;  greetings  and  weather  talk  were 
taken  as  said,  and  if  your  observation  was 
pointless,  his  repartee  came  smart  and 
sharp,  with  a  ready  click.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  he  was  a  man  with  a  griev- 
ance, his  calculating  machine  was  never 
completed,  though  the  patience  of  govern- 
ment and  his  own  private  fortune  had 
been  heavily  taxed.  Both  Mr.  Babbage 
and  Count  Strezlecki  were  dining  at  Lady 
Murchison's,  when  the  count  observed, 
that  in  China,  where  he  had  lately  been 
travelling,  they  took  great  interest  in  the 
calculating  machine,  and  particularly  want- 
ed to  know  if  it  could  be  put  in  the  pocket. 

"  Tell  them,"  replied'Babbage,  "  that  it 
is  in  every  sense  an  out-of-pocket  ma- 
chine." 

It  was  at  this  same  dinner,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  a  sham  apple  made  of 
some  hard  substance  fell  from  the  massive 
ipergne  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  rolled 
towards  me,  and  Mr.  Babbage,  arresting 
its  course,  presented  it  to  our  host,  say- 
ing, "  Sir  Roderick,  here  comes  an  erratic 
boulder  for  you  to  classify." 

Babbage  had  known  Ada  Byron  from 
her  childhood  ;  he  was  mueh  attached  to 
her,  and  took  special  interest  in  the  philo- 
sophical studies  to  which  she  devoted 
herself.  After  she  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Lovelace,  she  translated  and  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  General  Menabrea  on 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  analytical 
engine,  adding  notes  of  her  own,  «•  which," 
said  Babbage,  "were  a  complete  demon- 
stration that  the  operations  of  analysis  are 
capable  of  being  executed  by  machinery." 
I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  hoped 


to  leave  behind  him  notes  and  diagrams 
suflScient  to  enable  some  future  philoso- 
pher to  carry  out  his  idea  of  the  analytical 
machine. 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  perhaps 
to  connect  Babbage's  name 'only  with  his 
great  failure  —  the  incompleted  calculat- 
ing machine  —  but  he  did  good  work  in 
his  day;  he  was  the  first  to  relieve  the 
student  from  "the  cramped  domain  of  an- 
cient synthesis."  Herschel  and  Peacock 
were  associated  with  him,  in  trying  to  in- 
troduce the  new  analytic  methods  of  math- 
ematical reasoning  which  had  already 
obtained  on  the  Continent.  There  is  an 
amusing  story  told  of  the  flutter  produced 
by  these  proceedings  among  the  dons  of 
.Cambridge. 

1 1  will  be  remembered  that  Newton  used 
dots  in  certain  symbols,  while  Leibnitz 
employed  d's  as  a  sign.  Babbage  proposed 
meetings  for  the  propagation  of  the  d's  — 
consigning  to  perdition  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  heresy  of  the  dots.  The  joke 
was  so  little  understood,  that  the  bigwigs 
denounced  the  young  philosophers  as  in- 
fidels. When  they  were  about  to  publish 
a  translation  of  Lacroix,  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  on  a  title,  and  Babbage  suggested 
that  it  should  be  "The  Principles  of  pure 
D'ism,  in  opposition  to  the  Dot-age  of  the 
University." 

If  Babbage,  Wheatstone,  Grove,  Owen, 
Tyndall,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
scientists  were  to  be  met  very  generally  in 
the  society  of  the  day,  there  was  one  man 
who  was  very  conspicuous  by  his  absence 
—  this  was  Faraday.  His  biographers  say, 
that  in  earlier  years,  he  would  occasionally 
accept  Lady  Davy's  invitations  to  dinner  ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  his  going  elsewhere, 
except  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
royalty.  I  remember  his  shaking  hands 
with  me  one  evening,  immediately  after 
the  lecture,  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  with 
an  anxious  look;  before  I  could  ask  any 
questions  he  was  gone,  like  one  of  his  own 
electric  flashes.  Some  one  told  me  that 
Faraday  was  bidden  to  the  queen's  ball. 

One  does  not  easily  associate  P'araday's 
name  with  the  frivolities  of  life,  but  he 
had  a  wholesome  liking  for  them  —  as  a 
recreation,  not  as  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
He  records  in  his  journal,  written  when  in 
Rome,  that  he  went  to  a  masked  ball  at 
the  time  of  the  Carnival,  with  a  lady,  who 
knew  all  his  acquaintance,  and  enjoyed 
himself  immensely.  He  adds  that  he  was 
attired  in  a  nightgown  and  nightcap  — 
garments,  I  presume,  which  did  duty  for 
a  domino.  The  Carnival  evidently  afforded 
him  great   amusement,  for  he  expatiates 
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largely  on  it  in  his  early  letters  and  his 
diaries. 

In  later  life,  Faraday  retained  a  taste  for 
all  scenic  representation  ;  the  more  curious 
in  a  man  of  his  severely  religious  views. 
He  could  make  very  shrewd  and  searching 
criticisms  on  the  actors  of  the  day.  In 
published  letters  from  Faraday  to  Lady 
Burdett  Coutts  he  thanks  her  for  send- 
ing them  a  box  for  the  pantomime  (of  Jan- 
uary, 1857),  adding:  — 

We  had  your  box  once  before,  I  remember, 
for  a  pantomime,  which  is  always  interesting 
to  me,  because  of  the  immense  concentration 
of  means  which  it  requires,  .  .  .  you  are  very 
kind  to  think  of  our  pleasures  for  to-morrow 
night.  ...  I  mean  to  enjoy  it,  for  I  still  have 
a  sympathy  for  children,  and  all  their  thoughts 
and  pleasures. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  22nd 
of  September,  Michael  Faraday,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  was  born  in  Jacob's  Well 
Mews,  near  Manchester  Square.  In  child- 
hood, his  "  thoughts  and  pleasures  "  were 
minding  a  little  baby  sister,  and  play- 
ing marbles  in  the  street.  A  few  years 
pass,  and  Reiss,  the  German  electrician, 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  self-educated  man 
as  Professor  Michael  Faraday,  member 
of  all  academies  of  science.  His  cente- 
nary princes  are  pleased  to  commemorate ; 
but  when  some  one  remarks  on  the  honor 
due  to  science,  the  answer  might  be  given 
in  Faraday's  own  words,  when  he  said :  "  I 
am  not  one  who  considers  that  science  can 
be  honored." 
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TWO  JEALOUSIES. 

BY  ALAN  ADAIR. 
I. 

It  had  all  come  to  pass  so  gradually  that 
Beatrice  Danvers  could  not,  although  she 
strove  to,  remember  how  it  had  originated. 
And  yet  the  bitter  truth  remained.  She, 
who  had  begun  her  early  married  life  in  a 
glow  of  confidence  in  the  future,  was  now 
past  middle  age,  bereft  of  all  illusions, 
confessing  that  her  life  was  nought  but  an 
irrevocable,  irredeemable  failure.  Could 
there  be  anything  sadder  than  a  woman 
who  feels,  at  the  time  of  life  when  she 
needs  love  most,  that  not  only  it  would 
now  never  be  hers,  but  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, it  had  never  been;  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
had  failed  to  detect  the  ring  of  the  false 


metal !  "  Why,  I  believe  you  are  jealous 
of  our  child  —  our  Trix  !  "  her  husband  had 
said  to  her  with  a  sort  of  pitying  smile 
that  was  very  hard  to  bear.  •'  I  would  not 
be  jealous  if  I  were  you  ;  "  and  then  he  had 
stooped  over  her,  had  kissed  her  with  that 
cold,  careless  kiss  of  his  that  hurt  her  far 
more  than  its  omission  would  have  done, 
and  left  her  with  the  admonition  not  to 
excite  herself  as  it  would  make  her  head 
ache. 

''  Good-bye,  mother,"  Trix  had  said  a 
little  wistfully.  She  had  not  heard  her 
father's  words,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
so  brightly  that  it  seemed  a  little  hard  that 
her  mother  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasant 
day  too.  She  half  hesitated  before  she 
finally  closed  the  door  —  but  only  half. 
She  could  not  divide  herself  in  two,  and 
mother  was  a  confirmed  invalid  and  used 
to  being  left,  and  daddy  would  be  so  lonely 
without  her ! 

Beatrice  Danvers  rose  from  her  couch 
quickly  as  the  two  left  the  room,  with  more 
celerity  than  would  have  been  expected 
from  so  fragile  a  woman.  She  looked 
after  father  and  daughter  as  they  passed 
by  —  two  tall,  slight,  erect  figures  walking 
with  the  peculiar  grace  of  strong,  long- 
limbed  people.  The  sun  was  shining 
hotly,  the  sea  rippling  lazily,  humming  a 
song  as  it  stirred  the  shingle.  The  espla- 
nade below  was  full  of  idle,  well-dressed 
folk.  The  sound  of  their  voices,  the  scent 
of  the  men's  cigars,  floated  upwards  on 
the  summer  air  to  the  sore-hearted  woman 
as  she  stood,  a  world  of  angry,  passionate 
thoughts  in  her  heart,  watching  the  two 
only  souls  that  were  kin  to  her.  "  I  would 
not  be  jealous  if  I  were  you,"  her  husband 
had  said  to  her.  It  was  such  an  easy 
thing  to  say,  hardly  so  easy  for  her  to  fall 
in  with.  It  was  no  such  pleasant  thing  to 
feel  that  torturing  pain  that  corroded  her 
heart.  For  now  and  again,  notably  at 
such  times  as  this,  she  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge to  herself  that  the  accusation 
was  quite  true  —  she  was  jealous.  She 
had  loved  her  husband  so  passionately, 
had  idolized  him  so  completely,  that  she 
never  realized  that  the  object  of  her 
wifely  devotion  was  but  very  common  clay. 
In  fact,  even  now  she  considered  that  the 
fault  must  in  some  mysterious  manner  be 
hers  still. 

In  the  first  glad  days  of  her  wifehood, 
and  in  the  almost  gladder  days  of  young 
motherhood,  she  had  often  said  to  herself 
that  never  woman  had  been  more  blessed 
—  and  now,  imperceptibly,  all  happiness 
had  glided  from  her.  She  counted  as 
nothing  in  the  lives  of  the  twain  whom 
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loved  so  passionately;  and  this  was  the 
tragedy,  the  commonplace,  ridiculous  little 
tragedy  of  Beatrice  Danvers's  life. 

How  had  it  all  come  about?  It  was  so 
gradual  she  could  not  explain  it  herself. 
She  had  never  been  over  strong,  the  cli- 
mate of  India  had  tried  her,  and  lately, 
now  that  they  had  come  back  to  the  old 
country  her  husband  and  daughter  had  in- 
sisted on  her  invalidism.  Indeed  Trix  had 
never  known  her  otherwise  than  invalided. 
At  first  it  had  been  sweet  to  have  her  hus- 
band's loving  care,  his  strong  arm  to  lean 
on,  to  see  him  laden  with  her  cushions, 
her  scent-bottles  and  fan,  and  what  not, 
his  manly  bearing  in  such  great  contrast 
with  the  gentle  offices  he  had  chosen  to 
perform.  It  was  sweet  to  be  the  object 
of  so  much  tender  solicitude  ;  and  uncon- 
sciously she  had  fallen  into  the  ways  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  marked  out  for  her,  un- 
til at  last  all  other  paths  were  closed  to 
her,  and  little  by  little  she  saw  herself 
shut  out  from  the  companionship  of  the 
twain  —  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
It  was  not  Trix's  fault ;  her  father  had 
found  her  grown  to  womanhood,  compan- 
ionable and  charming,  and  perhaps  he 
had  —  she  had  to  admit  it,  even  of  her 
idol  —  a  little  weakness  for  a  charming 
woman  ;  but  was  she  jealous  of  her  own 
daughter? 

She  sat  with  bent  head  thinking  of  this 
all,  and  the  bitter  tears  fell  fast.  Trix 
loved  her  father  devotedly,  but  she  also 
loved  her  mother.  How  could  she  then 
be  jealous  of  her,  her  own  child,  the  child 
of  her  young,  happy  love  ?  And  all  this 
sunny  afternoon,  when  every  one  seemed 
so  happy,  Beatrice  Danvers  sat  with  that 
stinging  pain  at  her  heart,  reviewing  the 
past.  She  saw  herself,  young  and  sought 
after,  giving  herself  without  one  instant's 
doubting  to  the  man  she  loved.  That  she 
had  been  well  dowered  by  Fortune  she  had 
never  dwelt  upon,  it  would  have  been  too 
humiliating  to  herself,  too  vile  of  her  Hor- 
ace. Even  now  she  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  him  as  nought  but  a  vulgar  fortune- 
hunter.  She  had  given  herself  to  him  with- 
out thought  of  her  dower,  why  should  she 
think  of  it  now? 

And  so  she  sat  this  summer  afternoon 
reviewing  the  past  —  not  regretting  it,  for 
but  little  had  been  sweet  —  and  loathing 
the  bitter  present,  until  a  knock  at  the 
door  roused  her  from  her  miserable  mus- 
ings. A  fresh  young  voice  answered  her 
listless  "  Come  in,"  and  "  I  am  so  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  Mrs.  Danvers,"  fell  upon 
her  astonished  ears. 

She  half  rose  to  greet  the  intruder,  a 


young  man  with  face  more  boyish  than  his 
years,  by  reason  of  the  curved  corners  of 
his  mouth  and  the  candid  expression  of  his 
blue  eyes. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Ormiston  !  "  she  exclaimed, 

Ralph  Ormiston  blushed  to  his  own  in- 
finite disgust.  If  he  had  not  been  so  much 
interested  in  his  mission  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  noticed  the  disturbance  on 
Mrs.  Danvers's  face.  However  he  was 
happily  oblivious  of  it  and  plunged  in  me- 
dias  res  with  all  the  headlong  enthusiasm 
of  selfish  youth. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  without  further  pre- 
amble, "you  are  well  disposed  towards 
me  ;  indeed,"  he  added  with  a  not  ungrace- 
ful ingenuousness,  "  I  have  tried  to  make 
you  like  me,  Mrs.  Danvers." 

"And  you  have  succeeded  very  well," 
she  answered  gravely.  In  truth  he  had 
been  courteously  attentive  when  others 
had  ofttimes  been  neglectful. 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me,"  he  cried, 
"and  if  you  but  knew  how  all-important 
a  matter  it  was  to  me,  you  would  not  re- 
fuse your  aid  —  you  would  do  what  you 
could." 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  she  answered  quickly, 
for  her  woman's  intuition  had  revealed 
Ralph  Ormiston's  secret  to  her  long  ago, 
and  she  knew  for  what  matter  he  had  come 
to  entreat  her  help.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
her  bitter  thoughts  she  had  said  to  herself 
but  a  few  moments  since  that  she  would 
rather  see  her  Trix  dead  before  her  than 
leave  her  exposed  to  a  life  such  as  her 
own  had  been;  and  now,  with  a  rush  of 
thankfulness,  she  owned  that  Trix  need 
never  know  suffering  such  as  had  been, 
nay,  was,  her  mother's.  Ralph  Ormiston, 
chivalrous,  true-hearted  gentleman,  would 
always  love,  honor,  and  cherish  the  girl 
whom  he  sought  to  marry.  She  looked 
into"  his  eyes,  which  were  neither  very 
large  nor  very  handsome  as  Horace  Dan- 
vers's were,  but  so  brimful  of  honesty, 
and  felt  a  great  joy  rise  up  within  her 
heart  at  the  thought  of  the  happiness  that 
might  be  in  store  for  Trix. 

"She  is  so  very  beautiful,"  said  Ralph, 
forgetful  that  no  name  had  been  men- 
tioned —  but  then  he  knew  that  her  mother 
understood. 

The  mother  smiled. 

"  And  I  am  altogether  such  a  homely- 
looking  fellow,"  he  continued  despond- 
ingly,  "how  can  I  hope  that  she  would 
ever  condescend  to  love  me.  Will  you  be 
on  my  side,  Mrs.  Danvers?  " 

"  You  overrate  my  influence,"  she  an- 
swered a  little  bitterly;  and  then  she 
added  quickly,  unwilling  even  in  so  small 
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a  matter  to  blame  her  child,  "Of  course 
Trix  must  decide  for  herself." 

*•  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,"  he  an- 
swered, "  nor  do  I  want  you  to  plead  for 
me.  I  always  hold  a  man  who  cannot 
speak  for  himself  as  a  poor  sort  of  crea- 
ture, but  I  wanted  to  know  that  you  your- 
self have  no  objection  to  me." 

"  I  like  you,"  answered  Beatrice  Dan- 
vers  decidedly.  "  I  think  that  if  Trix  said 
yea  to  you.  you  would  be  kind  and  good 
to  her  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  would 
strive  to  shield  her  from  all  ill  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  your  power." 

"  That  I  would  ! "  cried  Ralph  Ormis- 
ton  enthusiastically ;  and  he  grasped  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it  so  tightly  that  she 
could  scarcely  withhold  a  gasp  of  pain. 
"  You  have  made  me  so  very,  very  happy." 
And  he  left  the  room  precipitately  leaving 
her  to  guess  what  she  had  done  to  evoke 
so  much  gratitude,  but  she  was  well 
pleased  for  all  that. 

"  Trix,"  she  said  to  the  girl  that  even- 
ing, *'  I  had  a  visitor  whilst  you  were  out. 
Ralph  Ormiston  called."  And  then  she 
turned  quickly  to  mark  the  effect  of  her 
words. 

She  had  taken  Trix  by  surprise,  so  much 
so  that  the  girl  was  not  quite  mistress  of 
herself.  A  little  "Ah!"  escaped  her, 
more  a  gasp  than  an  exclamation  ;  a  deli- 
cious color  flooded  her  cheeks  until  they 
glowed  like  twin  flames. 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  Trix,"  said  the 
mother  gravely.  "  I  like  him,  dear."  And 
the  girl  stooped  and  kissed  her  mother  in 
a  silence  more  expressive  than  words,  for 
it  told  her  that  her  intuition  had  been  cor- 
rect, that  Trix's  heart  had  gone  out  of  her 
own  keeping. 

Colonel  Danvers  had  successively  sent 
away  his  soup  and  his  fish  untasted  at 
dinner  a  few  days  later.  He  sighed  audi- 
bly several  times  and  could  scarcely  re- 
strain his  impatience  during  the  rest  of 
the  repast.  This  was  in  itself  a  strange 
thing,  as,  in  an  ordinary  way,  the  gallant 
colonel  was  very  fond  of  a  good  dinner, 
and  this  one  had  been  served  to  a  nicety. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  well,  father,"  said 
Trix  at  last.  She  was  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  her  mother,  the  invalid,  being 
considered  too  delicate  to  preside.  The 
girl  was  looking  radiant,  almost  exuberant 
in  health  and  happiness,  a  certain  new 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  flush  in  her  cheek, 
giving  an  added  brilliancy  to  her  beauty. 

"  Not  ill  physically,  my  dear,"  answered 
her  father,  "  but  so  harassed  in  mind  —  so 
worried  ! " 


He  spoke  with  an  air  of  such  profound 
self-pity  that  his  wife  looked  up  at  him 
from  her  reclining  chair  in  evident  alarm. 
"  What  is  it,  Horace  .?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  that  you  can  alter,  dear,"  he 
answered  plaintively  ;  and  then  she  knew 
that  whatever  ailed  him  would  not  be  re- 
vealed ioher.  Time  was  when  that  would 
have  hurt  her  inexpressibly,  but  not  now, 
alas  !  that  she  had  lost  the  faculty  of  be- 
ing hurt  at  a  little  thing.  She  was  a  little 
alarmed  though,  and  evidently  her  alarm 
communicated  itself  to  Trix,  for  the  girl's 
color  faded  somewhat  and  the  mobile  face 
grew  grave.  It  was  a  very  silent  trio  that 
sat  at  the  dinner-table  after  this,  and  when 
the  colonel  said,  "  Can  you  spare  me  a 
few  moments,  Trix.^*"  the  two  women  felt 
almost  a  relief  that  the  climax  was  at 
hand. 

"  When  I  have  settled  mother  on  the 
sofa,"  answered  Trix.  And  then  with  an 
amount  of  solicitude  she  did  not  often 
show,  although  she  was  mostly  very  gentle 
with  her,  she  arranged  the  cushions  com- 
fortably for  her  mother. 

She  lingered  a  little  before  she  joined 
her  father  in  his  study.  She  had  been 
very  happy  for  a  few  hours  that  day,  and 
had  anticipated  nought  but  happiness  — 
and  now  something,  she  knew  not  what, 
had  come  across  the  splendid  tissue  of  her 
dreams.  The  envious  fates  had  inter- 
woven black  threads  amongst  the  shining 
fabric,  and  for  the  nonce  they  seemed  the 
most  prominent. 

Trix  found  her  father  sitting  in  a  de- 
spondent attitude  in  his  favorite  chair. 
One  well-cared  for,  beringed  hand  covered 
his  eyes.  The  other  hung  listlessly  to  his 
side.  "Come  in,  my  dear,"  he  said  in  a 
dreary  voice,  hearing  her  approaching 
footsteps.  Trix  came  in  quickly.  Her 
father's  manner  touched  her  deeply.  The 
lamplight  falling  on  his  head  showed  the 
parts  where  his  hair  was  thin  (the  which 
if  he  had  but  known  would  have  incensed 
the  colonel  greatly),  and  something  in  the 
inert  stoop  of  the  usually  erect  figure  gave 
him  a  curious  appearance  of  incipient  old 
age. 

The  girl's  soft  heart  was  throbbing  with 
pain.  She  knelt  down  beside  her  father 
and  took  up  the  drooping  hand.  "What 
is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  asked  softly,  stroking  the 
hand  gently. 

"It  is  the  story  of  the  one  ewe  lamb, 
my  child,"  he  said,  still  in  the  same  pained 
voice.  "  They  want  to  take  my  Trix  from 
me  and  I  must  not  be  selfish  and  refuse 
to  let  her  go." 

"  Oh,  no,  father!"    she  cried,  the  rich 
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color  springing  to  her  smooth  cheeks.  In 
her  confusion  she  knew  not  what  she 
wished,  she  only  saw  that  her  father,  her 
idol,  was  unhappy,  and  she  felt  it  was  in 
her  power  to  save  him  misery. 

"  Ah,  but  yes  I  "  murmured  her  father 
deprecatingly.  "You  must  not  think  of 
the  poor,  lonely  old  man.  You  must  go 
away  and  be  happy.  Ormiston  tells  me 
he  loves  you  and  has  good  hopes  of  win- 
ning you  subject  to  my  consent,  which  I 
give,  my  dear,  for  I  can  deny  you  nothing. 
Only,  it  is  hard  to  lose  you,  my  one  com- 
panion." 

And  then  an  awful  thing  happened.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  Trix  saw  a  tear  in 
her  father's  eye — a  tear  that  ran  down 
his  cheeks  and  lost  itself  in  the  grizzled 
moustache  !  She  had  known  him  to  suffer 
griefs,  but  in  silence,  stoically.  How  great 
then  must  be  this  grief.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  girl's  self-control.  She  lost  her 
head  completely.  "  Father,"  she  cried, 
with  a  sob  that  seemed  to  rend  her  heart, 
"  do  not  weep.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  !  I  will  not  leave 
you  yet  —  not  until  mother  is  stronger,  if 
even  then.  You  must  write  and  tell  Ralph 
so.  Tell  him  it  is  from  no  want  of  love 
—  indeed  it  is  not  —  for  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  love  him.  Tell  him  I  will 
never  look  at  another  man,  but  I  cannot 
leave  you." 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear,"  said  the 
colonel.  There  was  just  a  suspicion  of 
relief  in  his  voice  but  his  manner  was  still 
chastened  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
agony  he  had  gone  through.  "  I  will  write 
to  him  at  once,"  said  the  colonel.  "Of 
course  he  will  suffer,  no  ox\t.  could  lose  my 
Trix  without  suffering,  but  it  will  be  best 
for  hira  to  know  at  once." 

Trix's  lip  quivered.  Ralph's  pain  was 
a  thing  she  could  not  bear  to  dwell  on 
either ;  but  both  she  and  he  were  young 
and  must  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  old, 
whereas  her  poor  old  father  had  suffered 
so  much  already. 

She  rose  to  leave  her  father.  He  drew 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her  tenderly  and 
would  have  caused  her  to  stay  ;  but  some- 
how she  felt  that  she  did  not  feel  quite  at 
ease  with  him.  She  knew  not  why,  and 
she  longed  to  be  alone  to  think  over  the 
letter  she  was  about  to  send  Ralph  ;  per- 
haps, too,  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
his  last  words  to  her  ;  to  burn  a  few  grains 
at  the  altar  of  the  "might-have-been." 
She  walked  along  blindly,  weeping  gently- 
all  the  while,  and  stumbled  against  her 
mother,  who  was  standing  erect  and  ve<ry 
white  at  her  own  bedroom  door. 


"  What  is  it,  Trix  ?  "  she  cried  almost 
fiercely. 

"  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  said  the  girl, 
confounded  by  her  mother's  unexpected 
vigor,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  justify- 
ing herself  to  her.  "I  cannot  leave  my 
father  and  you  for  any  man." 

"Is  not  one  victim  enough  for  him, 
then  ?  "  asked  the  other  bitterly. 

"  Mother ! "  cried  Trix  in  a  pained 
voice.  "Mother!  it  is  all  a  mistake,  I 
tell  you.  I  love  you  better  than  Ralph  ; 
I  am  about  to  write  and  tell  him  so." 

"Then  you  will  be  untrue  to  the  best 
instincts  of  womanhood,"  answered  her 
mother  quickly;  then  with  a  gesture  of 
despair  she  added,  "And  it  will  avail  you 
nought.  It  will  satisfy  him  for  so  short  a 
time,  and  you  will  have  sent  away  the 
kindest  soul  that  ever  loved  a  woman  ! " 

n. 

There  is  usually  a  little  satisfaction  in 
the  feeling  that  one  has  sacrificed  one's 
own  desires  for  the  sake  of  others.  But 
Trix  was  denied  this  feeling  for  one  rea- 
son. She  could  not  get  Ralph  Ormiston 
out  of  her  head,  nor  out  of  her  heart 
either  ;  she  could  not  be  wholly  oblivious 
of  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  nor  en- 
tirely forget  the  undeserved  hurt  she  had 
inflicted  on  him.  And  her  father  ?  Here 
again  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  rift  in  the 
lute  —  something  had  crept  between  them 
—  and  Trix  knew  that  in  this  case  it  was 
her  fault  too.  He  had  been  so  exuberantly 
thankful  to  her  that  she  felt  strangely  an- 
gry ;  so  much  gratitude  was  uncalled  for 
and  irritated  her.  She  had  asked  for 
nothing  more  but  that  their  loving  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  child  should  remain 
unaltered,  and  now  he  insisted  upon  be- 
ing demonstratively  attached  to  her.  The 
girl  fretted  in  silence  at  this  ;  her  mother, 
too,  had  grown  colder,  had  retired  more 
into  the  background  of  her  invalidism 
than  ever.  Not  that  she  seemed  more 
delicate  than  before,  only  a  little  more  re- 
served. Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Trix 
that  a  little  contemptuous  smile  would  flit 
around  the  corners  of  her  mother's  sensi- 
tive mouth  at  some  extravagant  expres- 
sion of  endearment  used  by  the  colonel 
towards  her,  but  mostly  there  was  no 
change  in  the  pal.'ied  look  that  had,  as  it 
were,  settled  upon  her  face. 

And  so  matters  went  on  for  about  six 
weeks.  Trix  grew  a  little  paler,  a  little 
r^^ore  silent  each  day,  but  she  tried  hard  to 
be  what  the  colonel  called  "companion- 
able," though  she  had  to  own  to  herself 
that  sometimes  he  seemed  just  a  trifle 
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bored.  The  summer  was  now  in  its  de- 
cline. The  leaves  upon  the  trees  were 
beginning  to  look  soberly  brown  as  if 
preparing  for  the  change  that  must  come 
to  leaves  and  men  alike;  and  although  a 
bright  berry  would  here  and  there  gleam 
out  from  amongst  the  russet  hedge  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  pointing  a  contrast. 
The  little  seaside  town  began  to  take  up 
a  sort  of  autumnal  appearance.  With  the 
drawing  in  of  the  days,  the  picnics  began 
to  give  way  to  cosy  little  dinner-parties. 
The  colonel  was  in  his  element  there.  He 
never  admired  his  handsome  person  more, 
nor  was  more  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his 
own  personality  than  when,  garbed  in  the 
most  satiny  and  exquisitely  fitting  suit  of 
black,  an  almost  historic  ruby  blazing  on 
the  immaculate  linen  that  covered  his 
manly  breast,  he  was  seated,  an  honored 
guest,  at  some  select  dinner-party.  Mrs. 
Danvers,  an  invalid,  went  nowhere.  Trix 
now  and  then  went  as  her  mother's  substi- 
tute, but  mostly  the  gallant  colonel  went 
out  to  dinner  as  a  bachelor. 

At  whose  house  he  first  met  Mrs.  Tre- 
menheere  it  matters  not.  What  mattered 
more  to  Trix  was,  that  the  first  time  she 
saw  them  together  they  had  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  a  pronounced  footing  of 
friendship.  Not  that  this  would  have  dis- 
turbed her  in  itself,  she.  was  accustomed 
to  it.  But  what  disturbed  Trix  was,  that 
he  had  never  talked  about  her,  and  yet  he 
seemed  to  know  her  well.  Like  most  vain 
men  the  colonel  delighted  in  talking  about 
the  people  for  whom  he  had  an  attraction  ; 
indeed  Trix  was  wont  to  tease  him  con- 
cerning these  harmless  "  conquests  "  of 
his.  But  of  Mrs.  Tremenheere  he  had 
never  spoken  a  word.  Trix  had  not  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  she  knew 
enough  to  be  certain  that  this  silence  was 
a  dangerous  symptom. 

She  sat  opposite  to  the  pair,  her  indig- 
nant grey  eyes  glowering  on  them,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  her  host,  who  was  a 
bit  of  a  cynic.  She  had  come  to  this  din- 
ner-party mainly,  as  she  thought,  to  please 
the  colonel,  who  had  always  protested 
that  he  hated  going  about  alone.  Indeed 
this  was  true  in  a  general  way,  as  he  was 
of  all  men  the  most  dependent  on  others 
for  amusement.  But  on  this  occasion  she 
had  donned  her  pretty  dA'anef-dress  willfi  a 
great  ache  at  her  heart,  and  a  sense  of  the 
emptiness  of  her  world  now  that  Ralph 
Ormiston  had  been  banished  from  it,  to 
please  her  father  who  sat  opposite  he- 
ogling  and  flirting  with  a  pretty  woman  at 
least  twenty  years  his  junior. 

It  was  not  decorous,  thought  Trix,  an 


insult  both  to  her  mother  and  to  herself. 
But  the  colonel  sat  on  placidly  talking  in 
his  most  brilliant  vein,  very  much  pleased 
with  himself.  Oh,  those  stories  that  she 
had  heard  at  least  a  hundred  times  before 
and  had  never  found  very  funny.  They 
jarred  upon  her  now  as  they  had  never 
done,  but  they  seemed  to  amuse  Mrs. 
Tremenheere.  She  laughed  gaily,  and  the 
colonel,  well  pleased  with  his  own  wit, 
joined  in  her  laughter,  whilst  Trix  groaned 
inwardly.  The  girl  caught  herself  listen- 
ing for  little  scraps  of  her  father's  conver- 
sation, and  then  she  rebuked  herself  for 
her  meanness  and  tried  to  turn  an  atten-. 
tive  ear  towards  her  neighbor. 

But  a  few  words  heard  a  little  later  on 
compelled  her  to  listen.  "  Our  last  ride  '^ 
—  very  simple  words,  but  at  sound  of 
them  Trix  shot  an  indignant  glance  at  her 
father  of  which  he  remained  happily  obliv- 
ious. It  had  been  her  greatest  pleasure  to 
ride  with  her  father,  that,  to  which  even 
now,  when  most  things  failed  to  please, 
she  looked  forward  with  delight.  Lately 
their  rides  had  not  been  so  frequent.  Had 
her  father  ridden  with  Mrs.  Tremenheere  ? 
A  swift  pang  of  jealousy  snot  through  the 
girl's  heart.  Her  father  was  still  some- 
thing of  an  idol  to  her.  So  much  so  that 
she  could  not  calmly  think  of  being  sup- 
planted by  that  yellow-haired  woman,  she 
could  not  call  her  lady. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  after  din- 
ner, she  received  Mrs.  Tremenheere's 
overtures  like  a  young  queen,  and  a  very 
much  offended  queen  to  boot,  much  to  the 
delight  of  that  siren.  Trix's  naturalness 
was  exquisitely  funny  to  her.  She  had 
rather  admired  the  tall,  slender  young  girl, 
who  had  such  a  stately  manner  of  carrying 
her  dark  head. 

"  I  knew  your  mother  in  India,  two  years 
ago,"  said  Mrs.  Tremenheere,  who  was  not 
easily  abashed. 

"  My  mother  is  an  invalid  and  sees  no 
one,"  returned  Trix  gravely. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  answered  the  other. 
"  That  must  be  so  sad  for  her." 

"  Not  always,"  said  Trix  pointedly  ;  and 
then  her  good  breeding  rebuked  her  for 
having  said  so  rude  a  thing.  However, 
her  regret  evaporated  quickly  when  she 
saw  how  Mrs.  Tremenheere  pounced  upon 
her  father  the  instant  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

That  evening  was  one  torture  to  her. 
For  the  first  time  she  realized  how  very 
(lear  her  father  must  have  been  to  her  by 
the  disappointment  she  felt  in  him  now. 
Siie  sat  still,  poor  young  thing,  thinking 
that  she  was  successfully  hiding  all  her 
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feelings  and  yet  betraying  her  anger,  her 
jealousy  and  indignation  with  every  turn 
of  her  swanlike  throat. 

She  was  very  silent  during  the  drive 
home,  and  on  her  return  did  an  unusual 
thing,  namely,  she  went  into  her  mother's 
room.  What  impelled  her  to  do  so  she 
knew  not,  perhaps  an  almost  unconscious 
sense  of  a  community  of  suffering  which 
should  bind  them  both  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

It  was  late,  but  Beatrice  Danvers  had 
not  yet  gone  to  rest.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
low  chair  in  her  loose  dressing-gown,  her 
eyes  very  brilliant  and  restless,  the  only 
things  about  her  that  were  so.  Perchance 
she  had  in  her  solitude  gone  through  much 
the  same  sort  of  evening  as  her  daughter 
had,  only  being  no  longer  so  young  she  was 
resigned  to  suffering,  not  indignant  at  be- 
ing made  to  feel  it. 

"  What  is  it,  Trix  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  good-night,  mother,"  answered 
the  girl  in  a  muffled  voice  that  betrayed 
the  nearness  of  tears. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  in  silence. 
She  knew  what  ailed  the  girl.  Had  she 
not  herself  lived  through  these  long  even- 
ings, when  the  colonel,  radiant  and  bril- 
liant, was  attracting  the  admiring  glances 
of  all  strangers,  neglectful  of  his  own 
womankind  ?  Better  the  seclusion  of  her 
invalid  existence.  But  what  had  Ae  done, 
that  two  women  should  suffer  on  his  ac- 
count ? 

"  Go  and  sleep,  child,"  she  said  gently. 
"  Sleep  is  a  great  consoler."  There  was 
not  much  else  to  offer  her.  But  when 
Trix  had  gone  she  raged  inwardly  against 
the  needless  pain  that  had  dimmed  the 
young  eyes  and  contracted  the  sweet 
young  mouth.  She  was  not  jealous  of 
Trix  now. 

•  •••••• 

Trix  tried  hard  to  act  upon  her  mother's 
advice,  but  sleep  was  denied  her.  She 
rose  the  next  morning  with  the  same  sense 
of  loss  that  she  had  gone  to  rest  with. 
Ralph's  image  had  haunted  her  persist- 
ently, and  the  thought  that  she  had  sacri- 
ficed him  for  nought.  She  tried  to  console 
herself  with  the  belief  that  he  might  find 
happiness  with  some  other  woman,  but 
even  that  thought  did  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  her  consolation.  When  Trix 
arose  the  morning  was  still  young.  A  sil- 
very mist  hung  over  everything,  confound- 
ing the  lines  of  sky  and  sea.  The  air  was 
crisp  and  fresh,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  sun  would  soon  scatter  the  mist 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  wind  that  was 
even  then  arising. 


As  Trix  opened  her  window  she  could 
not  but  think  how  brightly  the  sun  would 
shine  over  the  grassy  downs  in  a  few  hours 
time.  How  blithely  the  wind  would  sweep 
across  them  ;  how  buoyantly  the  sea  would 
flow  in  at  their  feet.  A  tumbled  vision  of 
sky  with  clouds  flung  over  it,  of  dancing, 
shimmering  sea,  of  grasses  with  the  swift 
wind  running  through  them,  came  before 
her.  And  then  the  thought  of  the  rapid 
ride  through  the  brisk  air,  the  delicious 
feeling  of  blood  coursing  rapidly  through 
each  vein,  the  splendid  sense  of  youth 
and  health  were  tempting  to  her.  There- 
fore it  was  not  only  with  a  view  to  try  the 
colonel  that  she  proposed  a  ride  to  him. 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,"  assented  the 
colonel. 

The  girl's  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 
Had  she  then  wronged  her  father?  She 
thought  he  would  refuse  at  once  and  here 
was  he  agreeing. 

"  I  will  see  if  we  can  get  horses,"  con- 
tinued the  colonel.  "  Perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter write  a  note  at  once  to  Turnham." 

"Shall  I,  father?"  asked  Trix.  She 
was  so  remorseful  at  having  doubted  him 
that  she  would  gladly  have  done  anything 
in  the  world  for  him. 

*'  If  you  like  ;  stay,  perhaps  I  had  better 
write  myself."  There  was  nothing  in 
these  words  to  arouse  suspicion,  yet  when 
the  colonel  read  the  note  he  received  from 
Turnham,  he  tore  it  up  at  once.  Trix 
knew  there  would  be  no  ride  for  her. 
"  There  are  no  horses,  Trix,  what  a  pity  ! " 
said  the  colonel. 

But  the  girl  turned  from  him  without  a 
word.  She  would  not  feign  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence. Where  was  the  need  to  lie  to 
her?  she  thought  bitterly.  He  might 
have  spared  her  that  lie.  Why  could  not 
he  be  honest  and  tell  her  he  wanted  to 
ride  with  Mrs.  Tremenheere?  Wherein 
lay  any  harm,  save  in  his  concealment 
thereof? 

"Shall  we  go  for  a  walk? "asked  the 
colonel  amiably. 

"  No,  thank  you,  father,"  she  answered, 
"  I  have  a  headache  and  will  go  and  lie 
down." 

She  so  seldom  refused  him  anything 
that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  excuse  her- 
self. Besides,  it  was  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  she  had  a  headache.  Her  tem- 
ples were  throbbing  with  pain  ;  her  whole 
being  was  in  a  turmoil.  She  knew  well 
too  that,  had  she  consented  to  go,  he  would 
immediately  have  excused  himself  from 
doing  so.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  out  but 
simply  to  get  her  out,  and  then  to  slink  off 
to   Mrs.  Tremenheere's.     But  yesterday 
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she  would  have  insulted  any  one  who 
would  have  breathed  such  a  thing  against 
her  father.  To-day  she  accused  him  her- 
self. 

And  then  her  conscience  smote  her. 
She  was  finding  him  guilty  before  he  had 
had  a  trial.  She  felt  that  she  must  try  to 
find  out  something  definite  as  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Mrs.  Tremenheere.  She  knew 
that  she  could  not  go  through  these  alter- 
nations of  mistrust  and  faith.  After  lunch 
she  therefore  equipped  herself  for  walking. 
"  I  may  be  late,  mother,"  she  said  before 
starting.  Her  father  was  not  lunching  at 
home. 

"  All  alone,  Trix  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  All  alone,"  answered  the  girl  wearily. 
"Don't  stop  me,  mother,  it  will  do  me 
good." 

Mrs.  Danvers  looked  straight  at  her. 
Did  Trix  think  physical  exertion  could 
overcome  that  pain  at  her  heart.?  Well, 
perhaps  it  might,  the  girl  was  young  and 
hopeful. 

Trix  was  a  good  walker,  she  soon  found 
herself  on  the  downs  and  almost  forgot 
her  misery  in  her  delight  in  the  keen  air, 
the  springy  turf,  the  lusty  sea.  It  was  a 
beautiful  afternoon,  the  sun  coming  out  at 
odd  moments  from  behind  the  light-footed 
clouds,  breaking  into  smiles,  as  it  were, 
over  the  face  of  the  downs,  the  rollicking 
wind  blowing  in  great  gusts,  the  sea  faintly 
blue  and  dancing.  The  downs  sloped 
gradually  to  the  sands,  so  that  the  waves 
rolled  in  gently  bringing  no  sacrifice  of 
foam  to  propitiate  the  stern  cliffs  as  is  the 
case  on  a  rock-bound  shore.  But  the  sea 
was  beautiful  exceedingly  in  its  shiny, 
irregular  outline.  Trix's  long  limbs  did 
her  good  service,  she  got  over  the  ground 
rapidly,  intent  at  first  only  on  walking 
down  her  pain,  not  thinking  much  of  the 
immediate  cause  of  it,  only  conscious  that 
it  was  there,  until  she  heard  the  dull 
thud  of  horses'  hoofs  over  the  turf.  She 
knew  instinctively  that  it  was  her  father, 
although  he  had  told  her  there  were  no 
horses  to  be  got.  The  liar!  The  girl's 
anger  waxed  hot  within  her.  It  was  con- 
temptible to  lie.  She  stood  still  realizing 
for  the  first  time  the  bitterness  of  her 
father's  deception.  And  as  the  sound  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  drew  nearer  she  be- 
thought herself  that  the  riders  must  needs 
pass  by  her.  She  had  a  moment's  thought 
of  confronting  them,  but  that  passed  away. 
He  was  her  father  after  all,  and  she  must 
not  expose  him  before  that  woman.  She 
looked  around  helplessly,  some  furze 
bushes  near  by  would  afford  her  shelter  if 
she  were   to   crouch   down  behind  them. 


The  tears  rushed  to  her  proud  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  herself  hiding  like  a  criminal. 
She  hated  herself  for  doing  it  but  she  did 
it  —  there  seemed  nothing  left  for  her  to 
do. 

On  they  came,  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
woman  did  not  even  ride  well,  thought 
Trix  in  her  contempt.  On  they  came,  the 
colonel's  handsome  face  flushed  a  deep 
red  with  the  exertion  of  riding,  his  erect, 
youthful  figure  shown  off  to  advantage  by 
the  garb  he  wore.  He  was  laughing,  and 
the  sound  of  his  laughter  and  the  gleam  of 
his  white  teeth  came  to  Trix  as  she  knelt 
down  on  the  ground,  and  she  felt  that  she 
hated  them  and  him,  hated  his  perennial 
youth,  hated  his  handsome  face,  his  lithe 
figure  so  like  her  own. 

She  waited  until  they  had  passed  her 
by,  shaken  with  her  impotent  anger.  She 
could  not  risk  discovery  nor  run  the  chance 
of  meeting  them  again  on  their  homeward 
way,  so  she  scrambled  down  the  grass- 
edged  slope  to  the  waterside  and  sat  down 
on  the  sands  alone  with  the  sea  and  her 
misery. 

And  there  she  sat  and  thought  and 
thought,  all  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  mists  rose  again  out  of  the 
sea  like  troops  of  phantom  figures  and 
blotted  out  the  kindly  sun.  The  gulls 
screamed  loudly  as  they  whirled  over  the 
leaden  sea.  The  sea  itself  retreated  and 
left  the  sands  bare  and  shivering,  and  the 
girl  sat  on  and  thought.  Her  life  had 
seemed  so  joyous  ever  since  her  father 
and  mother  had  returned  to  her  from  In- 
dia two  years  ago,  she  had  had  all  that 
heart  of  woman  could  desire,  and  suddenly 
she  had  lost  all.  Ralph  she  dared  not 
think  of.  And  now  she  had  lost,  and  for- 
ever, that  idol  at  whose  feet  she  had  blindly 
worshipped;  had  lost  love  and  trust  in  the 
one  whose  very  name  inspires  love  and 
confidence  in  the  smallest  child  —  the 
father.  And  then  with  a  great  gush  of 
pity  her  thoughts  strayed  to  that  frail 
woman  who  must  have  suffered  all  her 
life  what  she  herself  had  only  suffered 
since  yestere'en.  All  her  life  I  It  was 
terrible;  and  so  hopeless!  thought  Trix, 
so  hopeless!  For  her,  there  might  be 
some  hope,  Ralph  might  forgive  ;  but  for 
her  mother  misery,  nought  but  daily, 
hourly  misery. 

It  was  the  thought  of  her  mother  that 
at  last  roused  the  girl.  She  must  not  add 
an  iota  to  her  suffering.  Perhaps  she  had 
unwillingly  added  to  the  load  already,  for 
Trix  knew  that  however  sinned  against 
her  mother  might  be,  she  still  loved  her 
father.     "  I  could  not  do  it,"  thought  the 
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girl,  "I  should  hate  him.  I  should  have 
hated  him  long  ago  ;  why,  I  hate  him  now  ! 
If  he  wronged  me  I  should  hate  him  were 
he  fifty  times  my  husband!"  And  then 
she  thought  of  what  she  had  thrust  away 
—  the  love  of  the  truest,  kindest  man  who 
ever  wooed  a  girl.  The  tears  rushed. into 
Trix's  eyes,  nor  were  they  entirely  tears 
of  self-pity.  Everything  seemed  so  hope- 
lessly, irretrievably  wrong  —  her  mother's 
life,  her  own  life,  both  sacrificed  — and  to 
what? 

She  walked  back  swiftly,  heedlessly, 
stumbling  often  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
going  along  almost  unconsciously  in  a 
sort  of  trance  of  misery.  The  lights  were 
lit  in  the  streets  of  the  town  when  she 
returned. 

But  when  she  reached  their  own  house 
it  was  strangely  dark,  only  one  light  burn- 
ing, and  that  in  her  father's  bedroom, 
Yet,  though  dark,  the  house  was  not  quiet, 
some  subdued  agitation  made  itself  felt. 
There  was  a  figure  waiting  at  the  half- 
open  door.  Trix's  first  thought  was  that 
her  staying  out  so  late  was  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  state  of  things,  her  second 
that  something  ailed  her  mother. 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  swiftly,  notwith- 
standing her  fatigue.  A  figure  in  the  hall 
strangely  familiar,  yet  indistinct  in  the 
darkness,  accosted  her.  When  he  spoke 
she  knew  him,  dazed  though  she  was  with 
all  she  had  gone  through,  the  rapid  walk, 
the  bewildering  half  darkness,  and  this 
strange,  inexplicable  home-coming.  It 
was  the  doctor. 

"  My  poor  child  !  then  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing,"  gasped  Trix.  "  Oh 
doctor,  my  mother  ?  " 

*' Is  wonderfully  well.  I  feared  for  her 
when  they  brought  him  home." 

When  they  brought  him  home!  Trix 
tried  to  speak,  but  nothing  save  a  hoarse, 
inarticulate  moan  came  from  her  parched 
throat.  She  swayed  for  a  moment,  the 
doctor  caught  her.  She  seemed  to  go 
through  years  of  suffering  before  she 
could  whisper  :  "Tell  me  —  I  know  noth- 
ing." 

**  Your  father,"  said  the  kindly  doctor, 
"  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  is 
alive,  but  seriously  hurt.  Don't  faint,  my 
dear  ;  there,  there,  don't." 

"I  am  not  going  to,"  said  Trix.  She 
freed  herself  from  the  doctor's  friendly 
grasp  and  stood  erect  facing  him,  so  white 
that  he  could  see  her  pallor  even  through 
the  gloom,  with  terrible,  staring,  stony 
eyes. 

Faint !  how  could  she,  with  those  horri- 
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ble  confiicting  emotions  tearing  at  her, 
choking  her  I  How  could  she  faint .?  She 
grasped  at  her  throat,  trying  to  still  its 
throbbing,  but  faint!  She  had  been  hat- 
ing her  father  so  fiercely,  thinking  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  be  bad  enough 
to  punish  him,  and  all  the  while  he  had 
been  lying  here,  perhaps  dying.  When 
God  takes  our  vengeance  into  his  hand  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  ! 

"  How  was  it  ?"  she  gasped. 

"Mrs.  Tremenheere  is  nearly  out  of 
her  mind,  she  says  it  is  her  fault.  Her 
horse  bolted.  She  is  not  a  good  horse- 
woman. The  colonel  dashed  after  her. 
I  presume  his  horse  caught  his  foot  in  a 
rabbit  hole  and  flung  him  over  his  head. 
He  must  have  been  riding  at  full  speed, 
and  have  fallen  heavily.  It  was  a  mercy 
he  was  not  killed  outright,"  said  the  good 
doctor,  much  relieved  to  find  that  Trix 
had  recovered  enough  to  ask  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  accident.  He  had  been 
so  much  afraid  of  telling  her,  her  devotion 
to  her  father  was  well  known  to  all. 

But  she  had  not  heard  anything  save 
"  Mrs.  Tremenheere."  That  was  enough 
for  her.  It  brought  back  to  her  the  rea- 
son of  it  all.  She  did  not  say  to  herself 
that  this  was  God's  justice,  but  deep  in 
her  heart  she  felt  it  was  so. 

"Can  I  see  him  .-*"  she  asked.  Perhaps 
the  sight  of  him  might  cause  her  to  feel 
grief,  might  melt  the  dreadful  hardness  of 
her  heart  of  stone.  She  felt  nothing  just 
now  only  a  dazed  horror  at  herself  for  not 
feeling. 

"  Not  now,"  said  the  doctor  quickly, 
"he  is  still  unconscious.  It  is  an  ugly 
gash,"  he  added. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Trix, 
"  I  am  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  faints." 

They  crept  up-stairs  after  this  to  the 
sick-room.  There  were  two  doctors  with 
the  colonel,  and  his  wife.  She,  too,  was 
very  pale,  but  neither  had  she  fainted  nor 
screamed  when  she  heard  the  news.  She 
was  sitting  by  the  bedside,  holding  one 
lifeless  hand  in  hers,  her  face  full  of  the 
divinest  pity  and  love.  The  sight  of  her 
smote  Trix  with  sudden  grief.  She  ran  to 
her  mother,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  her,  and  sobbing  bitterly  buried  her 
face  in  her  mother's  dress. 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  hush,"  said  her  mother 
and  stroked  the  bowed  head.  A  few  tears 
welled  over  and  rolled  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  She  let  them  fall  unheeded  and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband's  life- 
less form,  so  that  the  slightest  stir  would 
be  noticed  by  her. 
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It  was  her  mother's  face  that  finally 
drove  out  all  the  bitter  thoughts  from 
Trix's  heart.  If  her  mother  —  sinned 
against  for  years  —  could  forgive,  surely 
she,  whose  wrong  dated  but  from  yester- 
day, had  no  right  to  withhold  forgiveness. 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,"  she  whispered 
to  her  mother,  who  understood. 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  she  rejoined,  as 
if  that  were  explanation  enough.  *'  One 
forgives  much  when  one  loves  much." 

It  was  an  anxious  night  for  the  two 
women.  It  was  many  hours  before  the 
colonel  opened  his  eyes.  His  broken 
limbs  had  been  set,  his  wounds  dressed, 
and  still  he  lay  on  without  one  flicker  of 
the  eyelids  to  show  that  he  was  living. 
His  heart  beat  very  faintly,  but  when  they 
least  expected  it  he  unclosed  his  eyes. 
His  look  fell  upon  his  wife.  '*  Beatrice," 
he  murmured  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile, 
and  that  poor  curving  of  the  lips  drove 
away  the  memory  of  many  an  hour  of 
bitterness. 

There  were  still  many  days  of  careful 
watching  before  them.  Mrs.  Danvers,  the 
invalid,  constituted  herself  chief  nurse, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  wonder  at  it.  Her 
invalidism  fell  from  her  like  a  heavy  cloak 
that  has  been  suddenly  loosened,  but  Trix 
went  about  as  in  a  dream.  She  had  gone 
through  too  many  phasiss  of  feeling  in  too 
short  a  time  to  be  fully  conscious  of  her 
identity  through  each.  There  now  seemed 
to  her  nothing  stable,  nothing  real  ;  only 
she  knew  that  her  father,  ill  or  well,  had 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  would 
never  again  be  the  same  to  her,  and  that 
her  mother  must  needs  be  the  most  for- 
giving of  women. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  colonel's 
accident  that  a  maid  brought  a  message  to 
Trix  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ormiston  was 
below  and  wanted  to  know  if  Trix  would 
see  him.  It  was  the  first  thing  that 
brought  back  to  Trix  the  reality  of  all 
things.  The  one  good,  faithful  heart  that 
no  amount  of  ill-usage  could  change.  She 
did  not  keep  him  waiting  a  moment,  but 
ran  down,  a  very  penitent  and  humble 
Trix  ;  she  had  never  coquetted  with  Ralph 
and  was  now  too  honestly  happy  at  his 
having  come  to  feign  reluctance  to  see 
him. 

He  had  evidently  been  watching  the 
door,  perhaps  listening  for  her  footsteps. 
At  sight  of  her  his  face  grew  crimson,  he 
dropped  his  stick  in  his  nervousness,  but 
Trix  saw  none  of  these  things,  but  only 
the  dear,  well-loved  eyes  brimful  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  I  only  heard  this  morning,"  he  said 


as   he  greeted  her.     "  I    came    at    once, 

knowing  what  you  feel  for  him.  I  guessed 
how  terribly  you  must  be  suffering." 

She  said  nothing  but  held  out  her  hands 
to  him.  He  saw  them  but  would  not 
touch  them.  Her  manner  surprised  him. 
He  had  expected  to  find  her  prostrate  with 
grief  and  here  she  was,  pale  it  is  true,  but 
composed,  almost  calm,  with  a  look  on 
her  face  that  was  not  all  grief. 

"  I  came,"  he  continued,  stammering, 
"because  I  knew  you  had  no  male  rela- 
tives." 

"Oh,  Ralph,"  she  cried,  a  delicious 
color  suffusing  her  cheeks,  "  I  hoped  you 
came  because  you  loved  me  still." 

"  Trix  !  "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  Will  you  not  forgive  me  ?  "  she  asked 
humbly.  "I  was  foolish  and  wrong.  I 
sent  you  away  not  knowing  my  love  for 
you." 

"Trix!  what  is  it,  my  darling.?"  for 
Trix  was  sobbing,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
console  her.  Whether  she  told  him  her 
story  then  or  a  little  later  it  matters  not, 
suffice  it  that  he  understood,  and  was 
happy  in  so  doing. 

The  colonel  only  recovered  so  much  as 
to  be  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  looks  very 
interesting  still,  as  he  is  wheeled  about  in 
his  chair,  his  wife  walking  beside  him  ; 
and  there  are  to  be  found  people  who  say 
thcLt /lis  devotion  to /ler  \s  beautiful.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  her  for  everything,  and  she  being  but 
woman  loves  this  dependence.  He  may 
be  querulous,  dissatisfied,  continually  rail- 
ing at  fate  for  having  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  one  side,  but  she  is  forever  sweet 
and  thoughtful  and,  strangely  enough, 
happy.  The  old  wound  has  healed,  the 
old  sorrow  been  laid  to  rest.  She  has  for- 
given, and,  womanlike,  has  forgotten. 
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The  Nile  traveller,  if  he  has  a  heart, 
will  probably  at  the  end  of  his  voyage  find 
the  words  "  Mi  Tum,"  or  Bull-Town,  writ- 
ten upon  it,  for  that  glorious  Meydouna 
Pyramid,  with  its  three  stages  of  shining 
masonry  lifting  themselves  to  heaven  out 
of  the  brown  mound  of  ddbris  at  its  base, 
haunts  the  mind;  and  after  many  days  the 
traveller  finds  that  none  of  the  temples  oi' 
tombs  he  has  seen  up  Nile  has  banishe 
the  impression  made  by  that  lonely  pil 
whose  triple-terraced,  mountainous  mas 
of  yellow  stone  rises  from  the  border  oi 
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the  plain  of  farmers'  paradise,  to  the  west 
of  Wasta. 

Whose  tomb  was  it?  That  was  not 
exactly  known  till  quite  recently.  It  had 
been  said  to  have  been  built  by  King 
Senefru,  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  about  B.C.  3766,  but  savants 
had  cast  doubts  upon  this,  and  it  has  been 
left  for  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  to  show,  by 
patient  excavation,  that  at  any  rate  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Amenophis  III.,  and 
Thotmes  I.,  and  Seti  I.  the  pyramid  in 
question  was  looked  upon  as  Senefru*s 
building  —  Senefru,  "  Lord  of  Truth,"  and 
"  Maker  of  the  Good,"  who  was  long  after 
his  death  looked  upon  as  a  god  —  Senefru, 
whose  temple,  perhaps  owing  to  this  fact, 
still  stands  intact  at  the  base  of  his  vast 
pyramid  tomb  to  this  day.* 

One  had  often  heard  of  the  False  Pyra- 
mid, as  the  fellaheen  call  it,  Haram  el- 
Kaddab — calling  it  so,  because,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  planjof  pyramid  building, 
they  thought  that  these  steps,  which  their 
fathers  had  made  to  appear  by  a  process 
of  stripping  the  pyramid  of  outer  casing, 
were  evidence  that  the  pyramid  had  never 
been  finished.  One  had  thought  of  it  as 
being  for  all  this  "falseness"  or  unfin- 
ishedness  of  appearance  the  oldest  pyra- 
mid—  Sakkara's  step  pyramid  only  ex- 
cepted—  standing  in  Egypt.  One  had 
fancied  the  men  hard  at  work  piling  stone 
down  at  Meydoum,  before  ever  the  quarry- 
men  had  been  called  upon  to  hew  a  block 
in  the  quarries  of  Mokattam  and  Turra 
at  the  command  of  Chufu,  Chafra,  or 
Menkaura.  And  so  one  had  much  wished 
to  see  this  forerunner  of  the  pyramids  at 
Gizeh. 

Even  if  the  pyramid  of  Senefru  should, 
on  nearer  acquaintance,  disappoint  one 
with  the  manner  of  its  masonry,  or  the 
finish  of  it,  at  any  rate  close  by  were  mas- 
tabas  of  the  fourth  dynasty  ;  there  were 
the  tombs  of  Nefer  Mat  and  Atot,  his 
wife,  with  their  almost  unique  evidence  of 
early  Egyptian  mosaics  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, and  then  side  by  side  with  these 
there  would  be  visible,  we  hoped,  the 
tomb  chamber  in  which  Mariette  found 
those  two  remarkable  life-size  sitting  stat- 
ues in  stone  of  Rahotep  and  his  wife 
Nefert,  whose  liquid  eyes  and  delicate 
drapery  and  coloring  are  the  marvel  of  the 
Gizeh  Museum. 

So  it  needed  little  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  great  gloriously  shining  pyra- 

_  •  Senefru  is  said  by  Brugsch  Bey  to  have  been  the 
last  king  of  the  third  dynast}',  date  3766,  by  Mariette 
Bey  he  is  looked  upon  as  first  king  of  the  fourth  dy- 
aasty,  date  4235  b.c. 


mid  of  Meydoum  to  call  one  from  the  Nile 
steamer  and  bid  one  make  one's  way 
across  the  plain  to  its  base. 

We  had  hoped  to  accomplish  our  visit 
between  sunrise  and  3  P.M.  when  we  knew 
the  solitary  afternoon  train  would  have 
conveyed  us  from  Rekkah,  up  through  the 
evening  lights  of  the  rich  Nile  land  to 
Cairo,  but  our  steamer  stuck  now  here, 
now  there,  and  it  was  already  half  past  four 
when  we  stopped  the  engines  off  the  mud 
village  of  Rekkah,  or  Riggah,  and  with  a 
bundle  of  food  in  our  hands  and  a  sailor 
to  carry  a  donkey-saddle,  we  bade  adieu 
to  our  fellow  passengers  and  pushed  off 
for  the  Nile  bank. 

It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  at  first 
might  appear,  this  landing  from  a  Nile 
boat  on  a  Nile  bank,  for  the  Nile  mud  is 
as  slippery  as  grease,  and  what  looks  solid 
is  found  to  be  soft  and  vice  versd.  But 
we  did  not  mind  getting  in  up  to  the  knees 
for  the  sake  of  good  King  Senefru,  and 
struggling  from  the  slime  we  got  on  to  the 
hot  sand,  and  entering  the  dirty  little  vil- 
lage asked  for  the  railway  station.  We 
did  not  want  a  train,  but  we  wanted  don- 
keys, and  we  believed  that  the  station-mas- 
ter, who  in  these  out-of-the-way  villages  is 
the  centre  of  light  and  learning,  would  be 
the  provider  of  so  much  ass-flesh  as  would 
bear  us  to  the  pyramid.  He  could  talk 
English  a  little,  we  spoke  Arabic  a  little, 
and  at  once  he  despatched  a  bare-legged 
railway  porter  in  blue  blouse  and  red  tar- 
boosh to  harry  Rekkah  for  donkeys.  "  One 
donkey  he  knew  of,  Allah  might  give  two, 
but  of  this  he  was  not  sure."  Heaven 
smiled  upon  us,  for  a  shout  was  heard  half 
a  mile  away,  and  that  shout  echoed  an- 
other half  mile  ;  there  was  a  running  to- 
gether of  camels  and  buffaloes  and  sheep 
in  a  very  far-off  field,  and  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  upon  the  railway  line  embankment 
told  us  that  our  ass  had  been  caught  and 
was  coming  down  the  six-foot  at  its  own 
pace  to  bear  the  "  Khawaja "  to  Mey- 
doum. 

We  saddled  up  and  the  donkey's  master 
tapping  the  patient  creature  on  the  nose, 
for  bridles  are  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
Meydoum  donkey-world,  we  went  back  up 
the  highway,  the  railway  line,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  We  then  turned  into  the 
pleasant  green  fields  of  beans  and  clover, 
and  while  the  larks  sang,  and  the  paddy- 
birds  strutted,  and  the  kites  f?ew  high,  we 
passed  towards  the  sunset  and  the  mighty 
memorial  tomb  of  Senefru. 

Away  to  our  right,  as  we  rode  over  the 
rich  plain  towards  the  barren  desert 
mounds,  was  seen  the  little  palm-girt  vil- 
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lage  of  Ghurzeh  ;  on  our  left,  to  the  south, 
like  barren  islands  in  a  sea  of  greenery, 
appeared  the  villages  of  Soft,  Kafr  Soft, 
and  Haram  or  Haram  Soft,  whilst  between 
Kafr  Soft  and  Haram  Soft  was  visible  the 
tiny  village  that  was  the  centre  of  the 
great  religious  world  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
in  this  place  —  the  Bull-Town,  "  Mi  Turn  " 
—  Meydoum  of  to-day. 

It  was  good  to  hear  how  the  old  names 
had  clung  to  these  villages.  No  one  would 
have  thought,  from  looking  upon  that  little 
village  nearest  the  desert,  by  which  our 
path  presently  took  us,  that  there  had  once 
stood  close  by,  a  pyramid  ;  but  as  late  as 
thirty  years  ago  the  remains  of  a  pyramid 
were  visible  there,  and  the  present  village 
is  built  out  of  the  mud  bricks  that  the  old 
pyramid-builders  made. 

We  wind  in  and  out,  now  west,  now 
south,  for  the  lands  are  divided  out  in 
squares,  and  we  go  along  the  edges  of  the 
allotments.  Whole  families  are  squatting 
by  their  yellow-faced,  lop-eared  sheep,  or 
their  long-eared  goats  or  grunting  buffa- 
loes. Here  a  tiny  tot  of  a  child  watches 
a  tethered  camel,  there  a  little  girl  care- 
fully collects  into  a  palm  basket  the  manu- 
rial  products  of  the  day  of  cattle-feeding, 
to  take  home  with  her  flock  in  the  evening. 
A  slinger  crouches  like  a  black  ghoul  — 
for  he  has  drawn  the  head-shawl  over  his 
head  —  upon  his  rough  clod  hillock,  and  in 
the  fields  men  are  busy  with  hoe  or  glebe- 
hatchet  and  creaky  shadoofs.  The  land 
of  Senefru  has  no  rest,  and  since  the  King 
of  Truth  and  Goodness  entered  his  tomb 
until  this  day,  men  plough  and  break  the 
glebe  and  lift  the  shadoof  bucket,  and  sling 
the  stone,  and  take  at  morn  the  cattle  to 
the  fields,  watch  them  through  the  day 
with  greater  care  than  they  give  to  their 
children,  and  bring  them  back  at  even- 
tide. 

Now,  while  the  hoopoe  calls  "  hut-hut " 
from  the  distance,  and  the  black  and  white 
kingfisher  —  "sick-sak"  —  poises  over 
the  village  pond,  we  pass  the  remains  of 
some  old  offering-stool  or  slab  used  in  a 
temple  raised  by  the  fourth-dynasty  men, 
but  now  cast  out  by  the  wayside.  Round 
the  muddy  pond  we  go,  wherein  the  ducks 
dabble  and  the  brickmaker  dabbles  too, 
treading  the  slime  into  paste,  filled  full 
with  the  bits  of  chopped  straw  that  have 
sunk  down  from  farmyard  refuse  of  last 
year.  This  is  the  village  of  the  pyramid 
we  spoke  of,  and  brickmakers,  having  ex- 
hausted the  fourth-dynasty  supply,  must 
tread  their  own  mud  into  brickage,  and 
put  it  in  their  little  square  wood  moulds 
and  leave  it  to  the  sun. 


We  have  now  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  yellow  here  from  the  flower  of  the 
kabbach  or  ketlock,  and  here  is  a  white- 
domed  sheyk's  tomb  beside  a  fine  old 
atli  or  juniper-tree  —  beneath  it  rest  the 
bones  of  Skeyk  Ali  Nurr,  peace  to  his 
ashes  ;  on  now  over  the  waste  we  go  south- 
ward towards  the  shining  terraced  pyra- 
mid. 

Presently  we  are  aware  that  the  great 
brown  grey  mounds  upon  our  right  and 
left  have  been  trenched  through,  pits  or 
wells  are  opened  out  in  the  midst,  and 
what  seemed  just  wind-blown  waves  of 
desert  sand  show  themselves  to  be  care- 
fully built  mud-brick  masses.  We  are  in 
the  burying-ground  of  oldest  Egypt,  and 
these  are  the  mastabas  that  extend  from 
here  to  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  and  on 
beyond  it,  which  day  by  day,  under  the 
careful  exploration  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie, 
are  yielding  up  their  secrets.  Now  we 
see  a  tiny  tent  and  rough  reed  hut,  such  as 
the  wandering  bedouin  might  use.  That 
is  the  palatial  accommodation  that  the 
brave  explorer  is  contented  with.  If  you 
go  into  that  tiny  tent  you  will  find  an  old 
packing-case  with  three  rough  shelves  in 
it,  a  couple  of  cups,  a  plate,  a  spoon,  a 
paraffin  stove,  a  box  of  biscuits,  and  some 
potted-meat  tins,  and  opposite  another 
packing-case  to  serve  as  table  and  chair  in 
one.  That  is  Mr.  Petrie's  dining  and 
drawing  room.  If  you  enter  the  little 
tomb  close  by,  where  once  with  much 
lamentation  and  many  cakes  of  offering 
entered  those  who  mourned  for  Nefer 
Mat,  you  will  see  a  rude  camp  bedstead. 
There,  at  the  end  of  long  days  of  digging, 
sleeps  the  explorer,  and  the  stars  can  look 
in  upon  him  and  the  first  sun  visit  him. 

I  brought  no  cakes  of  offering  to  the 
tomb  —  half  a  fowl  and  a  bit  of  bread  and 
a  couple  of  oranges  was  my  supply  —  but 
I  found  it  all  too  much  ;  for  my  friend  the 
explorer  opened  his  tin  and  set  his  lamp 
a-going  and  gave  me  of  his  store  a  supper 
fit  for  Senefru ;  lent  me  his  own  pocket- 
knife  to  eat  my  feast,  shared  his  single  tea- 
spoon with  me,  and  finished  piling  on  his 
desert  courtesy  with  a  bit  of  crystallized 
ginger  such  as  Senefru  and  Nefer  M&t 
never  knew.  I  proffered  my  English  bread 
in  return  ;  he  haughtily  refused  it.  What 
was  English  bread  to  a  man  who  can  get 
the  Arab  bread  thrice  a  week  from  Wasta? 
I  suggested  that  fowl  recently  killed  and 
cooked  would  be  a  pleasant  addition  to  his 
supper.  He  fiercely  refused  to  believe 
me.  Had  he  not  potted  pilchards 
abundance,  and  did  not  Moir  supply  hii 
with  English  or  Australian  lambs'  tonguej 
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in  tins  that  were  better  than  all  the  fowls 
of  the  Nile  valley?     But  I  anticipate. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  know  that  that 
tiny  tent  and  hut  of  reeds  and  tomb-cham- 
ber was  the  home  of  the  khawaja  and 
to  my  question  where  was  he,  I  was  told 
"  Gedam  fob  fil  Haram,"  which  being  in- 
terpreted meant,  "  On  there  beyond,  near 
the  pyramid." 

I  went  across  the  heaving  billows  of 
sand  and  flint,  and  found  him  taking  some 
trigonometrical  measures  which  needed 
that  he  should  not  be  interrupted  till  the 
sunlight  failed  him,  and  climbing  up  over 
the  ddbris  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  I 
wondered  at  its  mass  and  its  marvellous 
color. 

The  hawks,  beloved  of  Senefru,  Raho- 
tep,  and  Nefer  Mat  in  the  days  of  auld 
lang  syne,  flew  out  and  in  to  their  high- 
built  eyries,  and  clamored  as  they  flew. 
I  looked  up  the  eastern  face  of  the  ma- 
sonry, and  noted  that,  for  a  third  of  its 
height,  it  had  upon  it  a  rough  facing  of 
stone,  then  came  tooled  and  smoothed 
orange-colored  limestone,  and  then  a  small 
band  of  rough-hewn  stone.  The  meaning 
of  this  rough  masonry,  Mr.  Petrie  showed 
me  after,  was,  that  two  outer  skins  of  cas- 
ing, now  destroyed,  went  upwards,  the  one 
to  the  top  of  the  rough  masonry,  the  other 
to  the  top  of  the  second  band.  What 
labor  had  been  lost  here  !  All  that  care- 
ful tooling  of  the  intermediate  band  of 
gloriously  golden  masonry  had  been  cov- 
ered over  by  one  of  those  outer  casings. 
All  honor  to  the  men  for  this  waste  of 
time,  who,  pending  the  putting  on  of  the 
skin,  dared  to  face  this  wall  so  beautifully 
with  their  facing  tools. 

At  my  feet  as  I  stood  I  noticed  the  solid 
platform  blocks  of  limestone  masonry,  all 
with  a  slight  inward  cant,  whereon  one  of 
these  outer  skins  had  been  built.  Going 
a  little  farther  to  the  north  side,  one  could 
note  the  platform  in  situ  wherefrom  had 
sprung  the  second  outer  casing,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  pyramid  vault,  which  was 
discovered  by  Mariette  Bey,  the  great 
trench  his  workmen  made  in  the  ddbris 
beneath  was  still  to  be  seen.  One  noticed, 
as  one  bent  forward  into  the  opening  and 
placed  one's  eyes  against  the  lintel  and 
gazed  upward,  how,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, these  two  outermost  casings  would 
run  at  an  angle  of  seventy-five  degrees 
clear  to  the  top,  beyond  and  outside  of  the 
present  terrace  of  masonry  above,  and 
?ive  to  the  six-stepped  pyramid  its  possi- 
bility of  pure  pyramidal  form. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  have  realized 
low   these    pyramid-builders    built    core 


within  core,  and,  filling  up  the  terrace 
angles,  got  complete  pyramid  form,  had  I 
not  stood  upon  the  outer  casings  of  this 
pyramid  of  Senefru.  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  have  got  an  idea  of  the  actual  mass  of 
building  required,  had  I  not  realized  on 
the  spot  that  all  that  vast  mound,  where- 
from the  three  or  four  central  cores  of  the 
pyramid  that  still  remain  intact  arise,  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  remnants  of 
the  two  outer  skins  and  the  debris  occa- 
sioned by  the  stripping  off  of  the  upper 
portions  -of  these  skins,  and  learned  that 
it  was  conjectured  that  within  the  last 
three  generations  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  material  had  been 
carted  away,  and  that  still  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  carting  away  goes  on.  No 
raphir  or  local  guardian  has  been  ap- 
pointed. Is  ;^I2  a  year  too  large  a  sum  to 
expect  of  the  Museum  authorities  towards 
the  care  of  this  interesting  fourth-dynasty 
Necropolis?     It  looks  like  it. 

And  now  the  great  sun  was  collecting 
its  fire  into  its  bosom,  and  lighting  up  the 
bastion  wall  of  Senefru  till  it  burnt  pure 
gold.  White  as  milk  is  the  limestone 
which  Senefru's  builders  originally  piled. 
Yellow  as  orange  is  the  limestone  to-day 
that  has  been  visited  by  more  than  five 
thousmd  years  of  rolling  suns. 

Looking  upward  to  the  vault  of  heaven, 
one  noted  that  the  deep  orange  accentuated 
the  blue  of  the  airy  pavilion  above,  and  I 
thought  of  Faber's  lines,  "On  the  Larch 
in  Autumn,"  whose  tresses  are  much  in 
color  as  this  pyramid  wall  is  to-day  :  — 

There  is  no  tree  in  all  the  forest  thro', 
That  brings  the  sky  so  near  and  makes  it 
seem  so  blue. 

At  any  rate,  I  never  saw  Egyptian  sky  so 
blue  as  when  I  looked  at  sunset  time  up 
the  golden  wall  of  Senefru's  pyramid. 

It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Petrie  had  been 
digging  for  the  peribolos  wall,  and  had 
found  trace  of  it  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
pyramid  base.  Going  round  the  pyramid, 
on  the  debris  of  the  outer  casing,  towards 
the  east,  one  turned  one's  back  upon  the 
billowy,  purple  desert,  and  faced  as  fine  a 
view  as  can  be  gained  in  Egypt,  a  view 
certainly  unequalled  as  far  as  a  Nile  valley 
scene  goes,  for  though  the  view  from  the 
pyramid  of  Chufu  at  Ghizeh  is  wonderful, 
one  is  always  oppressed  by  the  somewhat 
keen  sense  of  the  neighborhood  of  mighty 
neighbors.  Here  one  looked  out  from  the 
waist-belt  of  a  solitary  giant  of  stone,  and 
nothing  dwarfed  the  details  of  the  scene. 

The  green  plain  with  purple  streaks  of 
yellow   stretched   boundlessly   north   and 
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south,  licked  the  desert  to  the  west  with 
its  green  tongue,  flooded  with  tender  flood 
of  cornland  a  kind  of  inland  bay  that  the 
great  god  Nile  had  made  to  the  north  be- 
yond the  tomb  of  Sheyk  Ali  Nurr. 

The  hills  Jebel  es  Sherki,  the  hills  to 
the  far  east  across  the  valley,  were  white 
and  grey,  and  seemed  lower  than  the  hill 
plateau  of  Mokattam  and  Turra;  the  Nile 
was  unseen,  but  belts  of  palm  told  us 
where  he  hid  his  silver  head.  All  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  desert  plateau  whereon 
Senefru  built  his  mighty  tomb,  ran  the 
tiny  strip  of  silver  canal  that  gave  water 
to  the  thirsty  villagers  and  parching  fields. 
By  its  banks  were  going  homeward  at  the 
sunset  flocks  and  herds,  the  whole  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  laborers  and 
laughing  lads  and  lasses  who  were  picking 
up  heart  now  that  rest  and  food-time  were 
so  near;  and  mason  bees  who  had  plas- 
tered the  whole  side  of  the  eastern  face  of 
the  masonry  above  us,  added  their  sound 
of  pleasant  murmuring. 

The  shadow  of  the  pyramid,  a  cone- 
pointed,  sloping  tower  of  blackness,  moved 
and  stretched  itself  upon  the  vivid  green. 
There  was  no  other  shadow  in  that  land. 
So  full  of  peace  and  rest  was  the  scene 
that  the  men  who  had  been  long  dead 
came  out  of  their  tombs  and  mastabas 
north  and  east,  and  I  seemed  to  see  them 
passing  up  the  hollow  dromos^  between 
the  white  walls  Mr.  Petrie  has  uncovered, 
from  the  green  plain  towards  the  peribolos 
wall,  or  passing  in  from  the  north  and 
south  to  the  side  entrance  of  that  avenue 
he  has  laid  bare,  and  so  up  towards  the 
little  temple  of  offerings  for  the  manes  of 
King  Senefru,  and  for  the  rest  in  Amenti 
of  the  founder  of  the  fourih  dynasty. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  be  of  their  ghostly 
company,  so  I  went  down  the  shales  of 
limestone  debris  to  where  the  workmen 
still  plied  mattock  and  palm-basket  among 
the  silver  smoke  of  the  rubbish  they  were 
moving.  For  Mr.  Petrie  had  determined 
to  dig  a  way  through  the  rubbish  to  the 
eastern  entrance  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
let  as  much  light  within  the  temple  cham- 
ber as  should  serve  for  himself  and  his 
photographic  apparatus  to  put  on  record 
the  graffiti  of  certain  scribes  who  had 
passed  into  that  chamber  in  the  days  when 
Thotmes  III.,  and  Amenophis  III.,  and 
Seti  I.  were  kings. 

Mr.  Petrie  had  finished  his  labors  for 
the  day,  and  joined  me ;  and  not  without 
a  proper  enthusiasm  and  a  just  pride  did  he 
show  me  his  discovery  of  the  oldest  piece 
of  dated  masonry  in  Egypt,  the  most  com- 
plete archaic  temple  in  the  land  of  Nile. 


For  here,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  was  a  small  temple  completely 
roofed  in,  with  little  forecourt,  say  roughly 
twelve  feet  square,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  untouched  outer  casing  of  Senefru's 
pyramid.  On  either  side  the  doorway  two 
milk-white  monoliths,  chipped  at  the  base, 
but  in  situ  and  otherwise  intact,  raised 
their  shining  height.  These  stelae  stood 
about  eight  feet  high,  by  two  and  a  half 
by  one  foot  broad,  and  between  them  lay 
a  stone  of  offerings  on  which  men  had 
poured  oil  and  left  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
in  memory  of  their  king,  "  The  Maker  of 
Good,"  who,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  his 
sarcophagus,  was  looked  upon  as  God. 

I  passed  from  the  sanctuary  into  the 
chamber  through  the  low  door,  and  can 
but  describe  it  as  a  long  box,  twenty  feet 
long,  by  about  six  or  eight  feet  broad,  and 
five  feet  high,  somewhat  like  the  four  lat- 
eral chambers  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
granite  temple  near  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Sphinx  at  Gizeh.  The  chamber  was 
built  of  large  blocks  of  limestone  care- 
fully fitted,  and  showing  in  parts  that  it 
was  still  in  process  of  being  dressed  down 
or  tooled  when  the  craftsmen  left  it;  it 
sparkled  with  diamonds  of  salt  that  had 
worked  their  way  out  to  the  surface. 
Passing  thence  by  a  low  doorway  at  the 
north  end,  one  found  a  similar  hollow  box 
of  limestone  laid  parallel  with  the  first 
chamber,  and  at  the  farther  or  south  end, 
and  on  the  east  side,  a  passage  leading 
eastward  —  this,  in  fact,  the  main  entrance 
passage  long  blocked  up,  which  Mr. 
Petrie's  workmen  were  still  busy  in  clear- 
ing. And  here,  opposite  this  passage,  and 
in  the  passage  itself,  was  centred  the  in- 
terest of  the  find.  For  about  fourteen 
graffiti^  some  in  the  passage,  some  on  the 
western  wall  of  the  entrance  chamber,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  COQld  be  lighted  from  the 
entrance  passage,  were  seen  as  fresh  as 
when  penned.  In  the  passage  was  one 
written  by  a  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Thot- 
mes III.  On  the  chamber  wall  were  others 
written  when  Amenophis  III.  and  Seti  I. 
were  on  the  throne. 

One  especially  of  the  latter  was  of  in- 
terest, for  there  was  a  long  inscription  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen  lines  of  close  hieratics, 
whose  date-sign  had  been  inscribed  in  red, 
and  therein  the  word  Senefru  occurred  in 
three  places,  and  so  a  vexed  question  was 
settled.  This  temple  was  reared  before 
the  pyramid  that  in  Seti  I.'s  time,  at  any 
rate,  was  looked  upon  as  the  pyramid  of 
Senefru.  Senefru  was  the  royal  genius  of 
this  place  as  long  ago  as  1366  years  B.C. 
1       Two  little  drawings,  roughly  scrawled, 
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adorned  the  wall  —  one  of  them  a  disk  of 
the  sun  —  looking,  save  the  mark,  like  a 
watch  face,  and  beside  it  a  seated  Osiris 
figure  ;  the  other  picture  was  an  image  of 
Horus  as  a  hawk,  whose  legs  were  long 
enough  to  have  done  duty  for  a  heron,  be- 
neath it  a  graffiti oi  the  time  of  Amenophis 
III. 

It  looked  very  much  as  if  these  scrib- 
bling scribes  came,  as  I  had  come,  on  er- 
rand of  curiosity,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  penetrate  to  the  second  chamber  or  to 
the  sanctuary  between  the  statues.  There, 
perhaps,  darkness  reigned  in  their  time, 
there  ddbris  had  perhaps  fallen,  and,  luck- 
ily for  our  century  and  our  eyes,  had  cov- 
ered in  the  shrine  where  men  of  Senefru's 
day  had  worshipped  with  their  faces 
toward  the  base  of  the  sloping  pyramid. 
Surely  the  narrow  area  of  the  inscriptions 
in  the  first  chamber  looks,  as  Mr.  Petrie 
suggested,  much  as  if  at  the  doorway  light 
alone  could  penetrate  the  first  temple 
chamber,  and  thither  only  came  the 
scrawlers  of  hieratics. 

The  light  was  fading  fast,  but  Mr.  Petrie 
showed  me  how  he  had  first  come  upon  the 
outer  wall  of  the  sanctuary  by  driving  a 
trench  through  the  debris  from  the  south, 
and  he  also  pointed  out  how,  after  the 
sanctuary  had  been  almost  cleared,  a 
strong  wind  rose  —  I  do  not  think  the 
gods  were  angry  —  and  cast  down  tons  of 
the  chip  ddbris  from  above,  and  gave  him 
all  his  work  to  be  done  again  ;  but  draw- 
ings have  now  been  made. 

For  the  sake  of  travellers  one  could 
wish  that  a  raphir,  or  local  guardian,  could 
be  appointed  at  a  pound  a  month,  to  see 
that  this  archaic  temple  was  not  injured, 
and  that  it  was  kept  clean  and  clear  of 
rubbish  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  per- 
haps, the  sealing  up  of  Mr.  Petrie's  im- 
portant find  by  the  chip  ddbris  from  above, 
will  not  be  the  safest  way  ot  preserving 
that  which  it  has  so  well  preserved  all 
down  the  centuries  until  to-day.  And 
here  above  our  heads,  as  we  talked,  hung 
the  chip-sealing;  a  single  gun-shot  fired, 
and  all  would  be  reburied  again. 

Home  we  went  to  the  tiny  tent  and  the 
cup  of  tea  —  never  tea,  though  milk  was 
not,  tasted  better  —  and  the  stars  were 
over  us  as  we  talked  of  the  work  done 
during  the  last  months  in  this  ancient 
necropolis. 

To  the  east  of  the  pyramid  Mr.  Petrie 
had  investigated  two  mastabas.  The  outer 
casing  of  both  had  been  unburnt  Nile-mud 
bricks.  I  measured  one,  and  found  it 
to  be  14X7X6  inches,  large  bricks,  well 
kneaded  with  chopped  straw,  and  tough 


even  to-day.  The  inside  of  one  mastaba 
was  completely  filled  with  chips  from  the 
debris  of  the  pyramid-builders,  the  core 
of  the  other  was  filled  with  remnants  of 
pottery  from  the  offerings  that  had  come 
to  the  shrine  of  the  pyramid  temple. 

But  other  discoveries  of  interest  had 
been  made  at  the  former  mastaba,  for  at 
the  angles  Mr.  Petrie  had  laid  bare  angle 
walls  upon  which  the  builders  had  drawn, 
in  black  and  red,  the  lines  of  inclination 
or  angle  at  which  they  intended  the  mas- 
taba builders  to  build  their  mastaba's 
slope.  I  had  a  good  look  at  these  angle 
walis  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  col- 
oring of  the  broad,  red  vertical  line  upon 
the  white  cemented  angle  wall,  and  noted 
how  accurate  these  old  workmen  were 
even  in  the  matter  of  line  drawing.  They 
had  with  a  fine  red  double  line  first  drawn 
their  red  vertical  eye-guide,  and  had  then 
filled  in  the  middle  space  of  it  so  as  to  pre- 
serve in  its  absolute  integrity  and  accuracy 
of  outline  the  standard  upright  for  their 
line  of  sight.  It  was  not  without  interest 
to  note  the  horizontal  cross-lines  which 
had  been  drawn  at  intervals  all  the  way  up 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  angle 
wall  at  the  distance  of  single  cubit  spaces 
apart,  and  that  underneath,  at  one  point, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  foundation-build- 
ers, had  been  written  in  red  letters  the 
note,  "Under  is  the  good,  five  cubits," 
which  meant  that  the  rock-bed  was  five 
cubits  beneath  this  mark  on  the  wall. 

One  sometimes  talks  of  the  want  of  care 
in  foundations  that  the  old  Nile  valley 
builders  were  guilty  of,  but  I  confess  that, 
after  seeing  this  note,  and  observing  the 
deep  trench  from  which  the  outer  lining 
mastaba  wall  sprang,  and  after  looking 
carefully  at  the  depth  of  masonry  upon 
which  the  columns  of  Amenophis  rest  in 
the  Temple  of  Luxor,  one's  idea  of  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  foundations  has 
been  considerably  altered,  and,  when  one 
observes  how  cleverly  the  old  architects 
used  their  red  paint  in  the  "  construction  " 
line,  their  black  for  the  "working"  line, 
so  that  the  eye  might  never  hesitate  or 
become  confused,  one  asks  even  if  our 
own  architects  are  wiser  than  the  men  of 
old. 

That  evening  talk  in  the  tent  was  full  of 
interest ;  one  learned  much,  but  the  best 
thing  I  learned  was  the  kind  of  friendly 
relation  existing  between  Mr.  Petrie  and 
his  workmen.  I  had  seen  them  laboring 
with  their  palm-baskets  and  adze-shaped 
hoes  till  after  sundown.  Mr.  Petrie  had 
been  late  in  taking  observation,  and  so 
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had  not  given  his  usual  signal  of  a  whistle 
to  the  men  to  cease  work,  but  they  did 
not  cease,  and  I  soon  found  that  there  had 
been  established  such  relations  between 
employed  and  employer  as  made  the  day's 
work  not  slaves'  labor,  but  the  work  of 
men  who  wish  to  serve  their  master  in 
love  to  the  uttermost.  There  was  a  fair 
at  some  Fayum  village  near,  and  some  of 
the  men  came  up  to  the  tent  very  courte- 
ously to  ask  for  their  wages  and  for  leave 
to  go.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  the 
patient  courtesy  with  which  they  squatted, 
one  hand  on  the  tent-pole,  and  listened  to 
Mr.  Petrie's  recital  of  the  various  amounts 
due  for  the  various  metres'  work  on  the 
different  days.  They  kept  nodding  and 
saying  "  Eyua,"  as  the  various  details  were 
given;  they  were  serving  a  just  man,  and 
they  knew  that  each  evening  their  work 
had  been  measured  and  recorded.  Some- 
times an  extra  piastre  or  two  had  been 
agreed  upon  for  this  or  that  extra  work  or 
extra  care,  and  the  men  smiled  and  men- 
tioned it,  and  took  their  wage,  saying  at 
what  hour  they  intended  to  return,  but  all 
with  such  an  air  of  confidence  and  pleas- 
ure in  their  talk  as  made  one  feel  that  the 
curse  of  Egypt  had  been  lifted,  and  that 
labor  and  joy  had  supplanted  the  labor 
and  curse  of  the  old  kourbash  days. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  my  friend,  "  that 
I  first  carefully  pick  my  men.  I  then  get 
the  fathers  and  the  children  to  work  to- 
gether. Each  hand  is  soon  found  to  be 
better  fitted  for  one  kind  of  work  than  an- 
other, and  I  change  the  men's  work  till  I 
find  each  man  is  in  the  right  place,  and 
then  the  whole  work  goes  on  smoothly.  I 
have  no  reis  or  intermediate  man ;  I  go 
round  each  day  to  see  the  men  at  their 
various  posts,  and  instead  of  massing 
them  together  at  one  big  job,  in  which  they 
would  only  get  in  one  another's  way,  I  tell 
them  off  to  the  different  points  of  explo- 
ration, and  agree  to  pay  by  the  metre  and 
thus  discount  idleness."  I  went  back  in 
thought  to  that  very  different  method  of 
excavation  I  had  seen  at  Luxor  and  Kar- 
nak,  and  wished  devoutly  the  Gizeh  Mu- 
seum authorities  would  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Mr.  Petrie's  book.  Here,  at  the  Mey- 
doum,  men  and  master  were,  it  seemed, 
bound  by  a  common  tie  of  interest  which 
seemed  of  a  really  personal  character. 
There,  at  Luxor  and  Karnak,  a  great  curs- 
ing and  swearing  bully  in  the  form  of  a 
reis,  armed  with  a  kourbash,  hustled  the 
children  with  their  palm  baskets  of  mould 
from  pit  to  bank,  lashing  them  mercilessly 
at  times,  and  flicking  his  elephant  hide 
whip  as  it  would  seem  for  pure  cruelty's 


sake  at  the  thinly  clad  or  half  naked  bod- 
ies of  the  poor  little  girls  and  boys,  who 
were  in  the  name  of  Science  working  like 
slaves  through  heat  and  dust  to  bring  back 
the  colossi  of  Ramses  the  Great,  or  the 
temple  of  his  father  Seti,  from  the  grave 
of  centuries. 

It  was  a  sight  to  make  any  English- 
man's heart  boil  to  see  the  lash,  in  the 
hand  of  the  burly  bully  at  the  Pylon  of 
Luxor,  curl  with  a  crack  round  the  leg  of 
a  lad  or  naked  ankle  of  a  girl,  with  a 
heavy  palm  basket  on  their  heads,  as  they 
toiled  up  the  steep  bank,  and  bring  the 
poor  creatures  to  their  knees  ;  but  when  I 
complained  I  was  told  "  Ma  alesh,"  "  It 
matters  not."  "  Mafish  kourbash,  shog- 
galu  mafish,"  "  No  kourbash,  no  work." 
I  have  seen  the  men  and  boys  who  are 
working  pleasantly  and  cheerfully  for  Mr. 
Petrie  at  Meydoum,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
say  that  he  gets  twice  as  much  of  actual 
work  done  in  the  time  as  the  brute  who 
drives  his  gang  of  slaves  at  Luxor  and 
Karnak,  and  I  know  from  seeing  them 
labor  at  early  morn  to  the  late  eventide 
with  what  interest  and  pleasure,  I  was  gor- 
ing to  say  with  what  pride,  they  work  for 
"khawaja  Engleese,"  the  English  gentle- 
man. It  was  refreshing  to  sit  there  in  the 
shadow  of  those  vast  mastaba  mounds,  at 
the  buildingof  which  we  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  the  land  had  groaned  and  the 
lash  had  been  lifted  and  the  sweat  of  the 
people  toiling  for  its  princes  had  been 
taken  for  nought,  and  to  see  how  now  men 
labored  with  the  same  tools,  dressed  in 
the  same  way,  having  much  the  same  sim- 
ple wants  to  satisfy,  and  the  same  homes 
to  come  from  and  return  to  at  morn  and 
eventide  ;  but  a  light  was  in  their  faces 
and  a  smile  upon  their  lips,  for  they  toiled 
for  honest  bread  at  honest  price,  and  their 
master  was  a  friend. 

I  say  this  because  that  evening  I  heard 
a  boy's  voice  and  saw  a  boy's  hand  thrust 
through  the  tent,  and  noticed  Mr.  Petrie 
solemnly  cut  a  bit  of  soap  in  two  and  give 
the  lad  half,  saying,  "  I  find  there's  noth- 
ing like  soap  for  sore  heads."  Presently 
another  voice  piped  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  same  knife  now  dived  into  a  pot  of 
ointment,  and  spread  some  carefully  on  a 
sore  place  near  the  nose  of  the  applicant  — 
a  dust  sore,  for  which  this  ointment  was  a 
palliative. 

Presently,  with  a  low  salaam,  a  dusky 
man  with  a  dark  ache  in  his  dusky  stom- 
ach applied  for  cure.  The  paraffin  lamp 
was  kindled.  A  cup  of  coffee  was  made, 
and  therein  a  spoonful  of  pepper  stirred. 
The  poor  fellow  swallowed  it  with  a  gurgle 
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and  turned  to  go.  "God  increase  your 
goods  exceedingl}'! "  (Ya  Kattar  Allah 
kherak.  Katall  kherak  ketir)  was  the  word 
of  thanks;  and  the  grateful  ones  went 
back  to  their  reed  huts  and  their  burnouses 
and  their  sandy  beds  for  the  night. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Petrie,  the 
wise  hS,kim,  was  beloved  of  his  workmen. 
Fancy  a  poor  sick  or  wounded  child  corn- 
ing to  the  Luxor  bully  with  the  kourbash, 
for  emollient  or  detergent !  What  a 
change  had  come  over  the  laborers'  dream 
here  under  the  shadow  of  the  Meydoum 
Pyramid  !  And  what  a  different  estimate 
of  the  qualities  and  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fellah  was  this  that  we  gained  by 
converse  with  the  explorer,  from  the  ordi- 
nary guide-book  idea  that  prevails  with 
Nile  travellers!  A  letter  received  after- 
wards from  Mr.  Petrie  is  so  confirmatory 
of  what  we  saw  and  felt,  that  I  dare  to 
print  it.* 

Next  morning  we  were  awake  with  the 
lark  ;  the  great  sun  drove  his  fleecy  flocks 
from  the  plains  of  Nile  to  the  plains  of 
heaven,  and  the  green  carpet  of  the  valley 
was   already   alive   with    the   shouts   "of 

*  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  workers,  you  may 
say  that  I  have  never  found  occasion  to  strike  man  or 
child  that  was  in  my  pay  during  ten  years'  work.  This 
is  not  from  any  sentimental  reason  (for  I  heartily  be- 
lieve in  the  Kurbash  as  a  penal  measure),  but  simply 
that  no  one  is  worth  employing  who  needs  punishing. 
My  only  penalty  is  inexorable  dismissal,  without  warn- 
ing. Sometimes  I  take  a  fellow  back,  where  it  was 
only  a  squabble  between  workers:  but  never  if  asked 
to  do  so. 

For  three  years  now  I  have  had  no  overseer,  or  head 
man;  there  is  no  one  between  me  and  the  workers; 
and  I  much  prefer  it.  All  overseers  expect  to  get  a 
heavy  proportion  of  the  wages,  and  do  get  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  of  every  ;^i.ooo  spent  on  works,  from  ;^2oo 
to  ;^3oo  goes  into  the  pockets  of  men  who  have  not  the 
faintest  right  to  it.  When  the  railway  was  lately  made 
in  the  Fayum  the  wages  were  enough,  but  the  exac- 
tions of  the  raises  were  such  that  few  men  cared  to 
take  the  work  for  what  they  got.  Hence  it  dragged  on 
a  long  time  for  lack  of  enough  labor.  Probably  the 
engineers  had  no  idea  of  the  cause. 

My  workmen  always  form  my  natural  guards  and 
friends;  and  I  have  never  known  them  steal  anything. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  often  dispute  an  account 
against  their  own  interest,  and  if  accidentally  paid  too 
much  in  enor,  they  will  bring  me  back  the  money  and 
go  over  it.  Even  when  any  visitor  gives  a  boy  a  piastre 
or  two  for  any  little  service,  they  will  generally  come 
and  tell  me,  as  a  piece  of  news  that  they  like  to  share 
with  me.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  what  terms  I  am 
on  with  them.  Yet  I  get  work  done  clicaper  than  any 
one  else  does,  at  two-thirds  of  the  lowest  r:xte  of  gov- 
ernment contract.  So  it  is  not  merely  extravagant  pay 
that  they  look  after.  I  have  an  excellent  opinion  of 
the  Egyptian  when  under  authority;  but  he  cannot 
stand  temptation,  especially  long  continued  ;  hence  it 
is  criminally  wrong  to  throw  temptations  in  their  way, 
and  I  am  very  careful  to  avoid  doing  so. 

I  always  pay  the  men  for  whatever  they  find  just 
what  I  expect  they  would  get  from  a  travelling  dealer. 
So  they  have  no  temptation  to  conceal  anything. 

If  you  can  do  anything  toward  abolishing  this  hor- 
rible, effete  system  of  leaving  all  the  management  in 
.he  hands  of  corrupt  and  overbearing  reises,  it  will  be 
1  good  work.  I  believe  that  very  few  natives  are  fit  to 
exercise  authority. 


laborers  going  forth  into  the  fields  "  below 
us  as  we  gazed. 

We  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  pyramid 
and  the  archaic  temple,  towards  which  we 
saw  the  workmen  coming  from  the  near 
village,  and  streaming  up  the  slope  of 
debris  to  their  toil,  palm  baskets  and  hoe 
over  their  shoulders.  One  man  had  broken 
his  basket  handle,  and  I  noticed  with  inter- 
est his  fellow  laborer  produce  from  his 
bosom  a  bit  of  palm  fibre  in  the  rough, 
and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write, 
sit  down  and  twist  it  into  rope,  rolling  it 
like  tobacco  twist  between  his  clever 
hands  into  four-stranded  cord. 

Thence  we  went  to  see  the  pits  to  the 
north  side  of  the  mastabas,  where  the 
angle  walls  before  described  had  been  un- 
covered. These  had  contained  burials  of 
the  twenty-second  dynasty,  which  varied 
in  depth  from  six  to  thirty  feet.  It  looked 
as  if  whole  families  had  selected  the  mud 
walls  and  inner  lining  of  the  mastaba  as 
a  kind  of  quarry  wherein  they  could  with 
ease  excavate  the  narrow  cells  for  their 
long  sleeping.  The  place  was  many-cav- 
erned.and  looked,  after  Mr.  Petrie's  work, 
like  a  warren  of  some  gigantic  earth-bur- 
rower.  Here  a  whole  family  had  been 
content  to  burrow  little  cells  twelve  feet 
deep  side  by  side  ;  there,  and  apparently 
in  some  long  anterior  age  that  the  later 
buriers  knew  nothing  of,  men  had  sunk 
their  deep  wells  and  lowered  the  heavy 
stone  to  close  the  side  chamber  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well. 

Although  as  at  Kom  es  Sultan,  so  here, 
it  seemed  the  deeper  he  dug  the  older  were 
the  burials,  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
discoveries  Mr.  Petrie  had  made  was  this, 
that  side  by  side  with  one  another,  and 
apparently  buried  at  the  same  age,  there 
appeared  to  be  two  different  races  of  men, 
or  at  any  rate  men  with  two  different  ideas 
about  burial.  In  one  grave  will  be  found 
men  laid  out  full  length,  in  another,  with 
equal  care,  the  bodies  of  men  have  been 
doubled  up  in  a  crouching  position,  knees 
to  chin  ;  but  these  last  have  always  most 
carefully  been  laid  upon  their  left  side, 
their  heads  to  the  north  and  their  faces  to 
the  east.  As  to  the  men  laid  out  full 
length,  these  were  placed  sometimes  in 
rude  coffins  of  wood,  fragments  of  which 
remained  ;  the  coffins  had  been  covered 
with  stucco.  One  mummy  had  been  found 
modelled  as  it  were  in  pitch,  the  pitch, 
that  is,  not  poured  over  and  left  in  a  form- 
less mass,  but  carefully  worked  so  as  to 
cover  the  limbs  in  normal  human  propor- 
tion. No  implement,  so  far  as  I  learnt, 
had  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  graves. 
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and  such  fragments  of  pottery  as  appeared, 
resembled  the  rough  little  offering  vases 
one  finds  in  such  numbers  at  Abu  Roash. 
I  think  the  Abu  Roash  pots  are,  if  any- 
thing, a  trifle  rougher  in  make,  but  they 
are  of  similar  shape  to  the  tiny  third  or 
fourth  dynasty  vases  discovered  by  Mr. 
Petrie  at  the  Meydoum. 

I  crossed  to  examine  the  mastabas  and 
tombs  to  the  north-west,  and  stopped,  of 
course,  before  the  door  of  Nefer  M^t's 
tomb,  a  tomb  which,  since  the  explorer 
took  up  his  quarters  here,  might  be  spoken 
of  as 

A  tomb  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  drawing-room  by  day. 

For  here  Mr.  Petrie  was  able,  in  the  little 
guest  chamber  that  Nefer  Mat  planned 
for  the  mourning  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, to  finish  the  plans  and  put  the  colors 
to  the  beautiful  drawings  he  has  made  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  adjacent  tombs. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  one  was  that 
the  mastaba  Nefer  Mat    had    reared    for 
his  memorial,  and  for  the  well  chamber 
wherein  his  body  rested,  had  apparently 
been  finished,  decorated  with  false  door- 
ways, and  coated  with  limewash  or  cement, 
just  as  the  inner  wall  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian fortress  near  Abydos  had  been  coated, 
and  that  then  an  outside  or  masking  wall 
had  been  built  entirely  to  cover  the  origi- 
nal mastaba.     The  limestone  tomb-cham- 
ber seemed  to  have  been  excavated  in  the 
original  mastaba,  and  the  outer  lining  or 
casing  may  perhaps  have  entirely  covered 
and  concealed  the  entrance  to  the  tomb- 
chamber  at  some  later  time.     Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  was  face  to  face   with   the   open 
tomb-chamber  of    a  nobleman   who   was 
probably  of  the  household  of  the  king  who 
built  what  Mariette  Bey  called  "  the  most 
carefully  constructed  and  best  built  pyra- 
mid in  Egypt,"  and  I  naturally  expected 
to  find  that  he  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
the  great  Senefru,  and  Erpah  Nefer  M§kt 
did  not  disappoint  one.     For  here  upon 
the  outer  wall,  at  the  left  hand  of  the  door- 
way,   the   resolute-looking   man    stood  — 
square-headed,    features    delicate,    small 
beard,  his  hair  curled  after  the  manner  of 
the  day,  unless  it  was  a  short-frizzed  wig 
he  wore;  and  not  content  with  the  beauti- 
ful sculpturing  in  low  relief,  so  character- 
istic of  that  dawn  of  Egyptian  art  histor\', 
this  man,  who  lived  before  the  Gizeh  pyra- 
mids, had  determined  to  have  his  image  on 
his  doorway  of  brilliant  mosaic,  and  there 
are  the  pit  marks  in  the  stone  for  the  color 
to  this  day,  some   of   them  still  holding 
the  red  cement  or  enamel  which  was  used 


for  the  decoration  of  his  waist-cloth  3750 
years  B.C. 

I  had,  under  Mr.  Grebaut's  guidance, 
seen  on  a  low  wall  flanking  the  western 
side  of  the  inner  part  of  Amenophis's  hall 
of  columns  at  Luxor,  rude  pit  marks  in 
the  stone  which  had  doubtless  been  filled 
once  with  a  like  enamel,  but  then  there  the 
pit  marking  was  rougher,  and  this  enamel- 
ling that  I  was  gazing  at  was  more  than 
two  thousand  years  earlier  in  date.  But  it 
was  not  only  the  manner  of  enamelling 
that  interested  one  in  Nefer  Mat's  tomb; 
the  beauty  of  the  stone  sculpture  was  for 
clear  cutting  wonderful.  Nefer  Mat  had 
been  father  of  three  sons  ;  there  they  were 
upon  the  left  hand  door  soffit  —  the  eldest 
a  man,  the  youngest  a  child.  He  had  had 
a  beloved  wife,  the  Lady  Atot ;  she  is 
sculptured  on  the  wall  to  the  right.  He 
had  been  a  great  farmer,  and  each  farm, 
mindful  of  the  dead  master,  had  sent  a 
servant  with  offerings  to  his  tomb; 
amongst  them  was  seen  the  name  of 
Mitum,  the  Bull-town,  so  that  one  could 
turn  one's  head  and  gaze  upon  the  very 
fields  that  knew  the  lordship  of  Nefer  M&t 
in  the  time  of  the  third  or  fourth  dynasty, 
for  there  in  the  plain  below  was  to  be  seen 
the  brown  mud  cluster  of  huts  upon  its 
mound  that  still  kept  its  village  name  of 
Bull-town  or  Meydoum. 

And  Nefer  M§,t  had  been  a  lover  of 
sport  in  the  days  of  long  ago,  for  here, 
unhooded  on  their  several  perches,  imme- 
diately above  the  doorway,  sat,  as  they 
had  sat  in  stone  miniature  for  more  than 
fifty-five  hundred  years,  the  four  favorite 
hawks  of  Erpah  Nefer  Mat.  He  had  died, 
one  might  suppose,  or  at  any  rate  had 
prepared  his  tomb  with  thoughts  of  death 
before  him,  while  still  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  active  out-door  life  ;  and  he  had  had  a 
wife  who  must  have  shared  his  love  of 
field  sports,  for  on  the  facade  of  the  Lady 
Atot's  tomb,  about  fifty  feet  to  the  north, 
men  are  represented  as  spreading  a  large 
net  for  wild  fowl,  while  three  persons,  per- 
haps the  three  sons  who  are  sculptured  oa 
Nefer  Mat's  tomb,  bring  the  fowl  they 
have  captured  to  the  great  hunter's  dame. 

I  did  not  see  the  Lady  Atot's  tomb- 
chamber.  The  Arabs  had  so  ruthlessly 
cut  it  about,  that  Mr.  Petrie  had  very 
properly  filled  it  with  sand;  but  I  gazed 
reverently  in  the  Gizeh  Museum  at  the 
marvellous  fresco  of  geese  that  Mariette 
brought  from  the  interior  of  Lady  Atot's 
tomb-chamber,  with  the  kind  of  wonder 
that  one  gazes  at  the  earliest  picture  of 
the  kind  in  the  world ;  and  as  I  gazed,  I 
felt  that  Lady  Atot  must  not  only  have 
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been  as  great  a  lover  of  the  fowls  of  the 
farm  as  she  was  with  her  husband  a  lover 
of  field-sport,  but  that  she  must  have  had 
an  eye  for  natural  history  that  would  not 
allow  of  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  a 
single  false  feather  by  the  artist  she  em- 
ployed for  her  tomb-chamber's  decoration. 

Her  artist  was  for  all  purposes  of  finish 
a  Japanese.  I  turned  to  leave  Nefer  Mat's 
tomb,  but  not  without  a  wonder  at  the 
way  in  which  the  great  man  had  deter- 
mined to  tell  after  ages,  that  in  the  time 
when  Senefru  was  king,  men  could  handle 
stone  in  a  way  that  would  severely  tax  all 
our  mechanical  appliances  of  to-day.  He 
had  chosen  that  his  tomb-chamber  should 
be  roofed  with  large  slabs  of  limestone. 
The  one  exposed  to  view  measured  roughly 
twenty  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  in  breadth, 
and  was  three  feet  thick,  and  weighed 
probably  forty-two  tons.  But  what  was  a 
weight  of  forty-two  tons  for  a  roofing- 
stone  in  the  days  of  the  third  dynasty? 

We  went  up  over  the  back  of  the  mas- 
taba,  and  visited  two  mastaba  pits  that 
Mr.  Petrie  had  uncovered,  thence  to  a 
mastaba  farther  to  the  north,  and  inter- 
mediate between  the  mastaba  of  Nefer 
Mat  and  Ra  Hotep  of  Gizeh  Museum 
fame.  Every  one  who  visited  Bulak,  or 
who  now  visits  Gizeh  Museum,  will  re- 
member those  two  almost  life-size  seated 
statues  of  limestone,  spoken  of  as  the  old- 
est portrait-statues  in  stone  that  exist  in 
^gyptj  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the 
world. 

Ra  Hotep,  with  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  his  left  hand  on  his  knee,  sits  naked 
but  for  his  waist-cloth,  bare-headed,  brown 
of  skin,  with  a  single  jewel  round  his  neck, 
side  by  side  with  his  wife,  the  royal  Lady 
Nefert.  She,  fair  of  skin  and  delicately 
clad  in  fine  white  linen  garment,  sits  with 
folded  arms.  Upon  her  head  a  dainty  cir- 
clet of  riband,  a  necklace  of  eight  bands, 
the  lower  one  with  large,  pear-shaped 
stones,  her  hair  frizzed  into  a  fine  wig, 
and  her  feet  bare.  No  one,  who  has  once 
seen  Ra  Hotep  and  his  wife  Nefert,  for- 
gets the  liquid,  limpid,  life-like  eyes,  eyes 
of  quartz  and  rock  crystal  upon  a  back- 
ground of  silver  plate  to  give  light;  and 
here  I  stood  at  the  pit  mouth,  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  down  which  had  been  lowered, 
to  their  rest  in  the  brown,  mud-brick  mas- 
taba, the  bodies  of  Ra  Hotep  —  son  of 
Senefru,  as  some  say  —  and  his  princess- 
wife  Nefert. 

The  great  stone  that  sealed  the  tomb 
had  been  let  down  into  its  place  by  means 
of  ropes,  coiled  eighty  times  ro'und  its 
massy  bulk.     The  rope  had  perished,  but 


the  impression  of  the  twisted  palm-fibre 
strands  was  still  fresh  when  Mr.  Petrie 
opened  the  pit.  No  mummy  of  Ra  Ho- 
tep was  found,  but  men  of  Mr.  Petrie's 
stamp  are  discouraged  by  nothing,  not 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  neighbor- 
ing mastaba-well  of  Ra  Nefer,  he  finds 
that  others  have  burglariously  entered  the 
tomb  from  below,  and  long  ago  burrowed 
upward  into  the  chamber  he  with  such 
arduous  work  has  just  worked  his  way 
down  to.  But  it  is  not  only  by  burglars 
of  old  time  that  the  explorer  in  Senefru's 
necropolis  to-day  maybe  baffled, for  some- 
times such  an  untoward  event  happens,  as 
occurred  in  the  opening  of  a  mastaba  pit 
rather  farther  to  the  north  than  the  one  of 
Ra  Hotep.  There,  just  as  the  workmen 
had  finished  clearing  out  a  tomb-well,  and 
were  ready  to  descend  to  the  tomb-cham- 
ber, a  large  black  snake  was  seen  to  glide 
from  the  light  and  disappear  into  the 
darkness,  and,  of  course,  till  that  snake 
was  scotched  and  killed  —  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty  —  no  one  would  venture 
down  to  prosecute  the  work  of  enquiry. 

But  returning  from  the  top  of  the  mas- 
taba one  naturally  wished  to  see  the 
tomb-chamber,  or  shrine  itself,  from  which 
in  January  of  1872  Mariette  Bey  removed 
the  two  oldest  portrait  statues  in  the 
world  to  which  a  date  can  be  assigned. 
And,  thanks  to  Mr.  Petrie's  work,  one 
could  see  how  a  little  forecourt,  with  long, 
low,  wing  walls  and  two  white  limestone 
pillars  or  stelae,  stood  before  the  entrance 
to  the  chamber;  passing  through  this  lit- 
tle forecourt,  and  entering  the  painted  and 
sculptured  room,  one  noted  at  once  the 
comparative  freshness  of  the  colors,  and 
the  hieroglyphs  that  stood  out  in  exqui- 
site relief;  such  hieroglyphs,  so  cleanly 
carved,  I  have  nowhere  seen  in  Egypt. 

The  little  room,  or  anteroom,  that  we 
entered,  spread  itself  out  into  two  wing5, 
right  and  left,  and  between  these  was  a 
recess  or  shrine.  The  figures  in  the  Gizeh 
Museum  originally  stood  in  front  of  this 
recess.  Ra  Hotep  is  sculptured  on  the 
left  wall  with  his  long  staff  in  hand,  his 
three  sons  beside  him.  His  foot  is  firmly 
set  down,  and  one  observed  an  exquisite 
bit  of  sculptor's  accuracy,  in  the  way  in 
which  the  fold  or  crinkle  of  the  flesh  be- 
tween the  foot  and  the  big  toe  was  ex- 
pressed. 

The  Lady  Nefert  is  seen  long-haired, 
with  a  lily  in  the  fillet,  and  she  holds  one 
in  her  hand  also;  but  I  forgot  all  about 
Ra  Hotep  and  his  Lady  Nefert,  in  the 
children  whose  pictures  and  names  were 
given  on  the  jambs  of  the  little  innerraosi 
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recess  :  Jeddah,  Atori,  and  Nefer  Ra,  the 
brothers  ;  and  Neferab,  Settet,  and  Mest, 
the  sisters. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  think  of  that 
happy  family  life  of  old,  when  the  father 
who  called  one  daughter  to  his  side  always 
spoke  of  her  as  "  Sweetheart,"  and  Sweet- 
heart, if  she  talked  with  her  sister,  always 
named  her  "  The  Beloved  One." 

In  the  upper  registers  of  the  side  wings 
were  seen  sculptured  the  oryx,  oxen,  ibex  ; 
and  in  the  four  lower  registers  of  the 
right-hand  wing,  great  Ra  Hotep's  seal- 
bearer,  butcher,  cup-bearer,  and  tive  ser- 
vants bringing  offerings  were  portrayed. 
The  vases  of  honey  were  covered  with 
lids  and  sealed  down  tightly,  and  beautiful 
in  shape  were  the  jars  seen  to  be ;  one  as 
delicate  as  a  Greek  vase,  another  evidently 
hewn  out  of  stone.  I  suppose  they 
worked  with  diamond-drills,  and  cut  the 
diorite  with  corundum  into  whatever  shape 
it  pleased  them,  when  Senefru  was  king, 
and  Ra  Hotep  stood  as  a  prince  among  the 
people. 

In  the  opposite,  or  left-hand,  wing  of 
the  chamber  representatives  from  twelve 
farms,  men  and  women,  brought  offerings  ; 
and  that  Ra  Hotep  encouraged  handicrafts 
and  cared  for  the  life  of  the  country  gentle- 
man was  evident  from  the  fact  that  here, 
in  his  tomb-chamber,  were  seen  men  work- 
ing with  adze  and  wedges  shaping  out 
wood,  boat-builders  were  bus)^  tishermen 
fished  with  nets  that  had  floats  and  sinkers, 
and  a  couple  of  men  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  fish  just  caught  as  big  as  a 
John  Doree.  Ploughing  was  going  for- 
ward, herdsmen  drove  the  calf  afield,  and 
a  man  was  seen  coaxing  a  bull  along. 

But  it  was  the  bird  life  of  Ra  Hotep's 
time  that  charmed  me.  The  great  man's 
three  hawks  were  there,  but  these  were  of 
small  account  when  compared  with  the 
interest  of  the  wagtails  drawn  to  the  life. 
For  the  wagtail  befriends  every  Nile  trav- 
eller to-day,  lights  on  the  deck  of  his  daha- 
beyah,  comes  into  his  cabin,  and  as  they 
are,  in  color  and  dress,  to-day,  so  I  gather 
from  Ra  Hotep's  tomb  they  were,  in  the 
days  of  Senefru  ;  they  have  not  changed 
a  single  feather  of  their  dress,  and  they 
are  the  beloved  bird  of  the  family  of  those 
who  dwell  beside  the  Nile  to-day  as  they 
were  then.  It  is  a  long  time  that  separates 
us  from  that  date.  The  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  had  not  been  built  when  these  wag- 
tails were  sculptured  and  painted.  iMen 
used  stone  knives  and  horn-stone  hatchets 
then  —  witness  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  —  and  yet,  as  the  little  figure  of  the 
fluted  Doric  pillar  tells  me,  there,  on  the 


tomb-chamber  wall,  at  that  time  of  day 
they  hewed  out  pillars  that  were  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  glory  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
knew  how  to  work  in  high  relief  their 
mural  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  in  style 
scarcely  surpassed  when  Hatasu  was 
queen ;  while  as  to  pigment,  here  was 
color,  if  anywhere,  that  had  stood  the  test 
of  time. 

Yes,  and  it  has  had  to  stand  crueller  tests 
of  late  years.  For  an  English  khawaja 
opened  this  tomb-chamber  for  his  pleasure 
some  five  years  ago,  and  heartlessly  left  it 
open.  He  had  his  look,  he  was  satisfied, 
and  cared  not  one  jot  or  tittle  what  should 
happen  to  this,  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
ument of  the  third  or  fourth  dynasty  handi 
craft  in  the  necropolis  of  Meydoum.  He 
did  not  even  let  the  Egyptian  authorities 
know  of  his  visit,  or  it  is  possible  that  the 
Museum  directors  would  have  at  once  pre- 
vented harm  by  filling  the  chamber,  as 
Mariette  had  filled  it,  with  the  conserving 
sand.  He  came,  he  saw,  he  went  away, 
and  after  him  came  Arabs,  who  saw,  but 
did  not  go  away,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
splendor  of  Ra  Hotep's  tomb-chamber  is 
a  thing  of  the  past;  and  as  I  left  the 
great  brown  mastaba  heaps,  and,  turning 
my  back  upon  the  glorious  Pyramid  of 
Senefru,  passed  away  among  the  green 
corn  and  blossoming  bean-fields  towards 
the  Nile,  I  did  not  think  kindly  of  that 
English  khawaja,  and  thanked  Heaven 
that  the  exploration  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Senefru  was  in  such  tender,  careful  hands 
as  those  of  the  patient  worker  it  had  been 
my  very  good  luck  to  find  at  work  therein. 
H.  D.  Rawnsley. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A    WAR    CORRESPONDENT'S     REMINIS- 
CENCES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

My  most  prominent  colleague  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  was  Mr.  Januarius 
Aloysius  MacGahan,  by  extraction  an 
Irishman,  by  birth  an  American.  Of  all 
the  men  who  have  earned  reputation  in 
this  profession  of  ours,  I  regard  Mac- 
Gahan as  the  most  brilliant.  He  was  the 
hero  of  that  wonderful  lonely  ride  through 
the  Great  Desert  of  central  Asia,  to  over- 
take Kaufmann's  Russian  army  on  its 
march  to  Khiva.  He  it  was  who  stirred 
Europe  to  its  inmost  heart  by  the  terrible 
and  not  less  truthful  than  terrible,  pictures 
of  what  have  passed  into  history  as  the 
"  Bulgarian    Atrocities."     It  is   no   exag* 
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geration  indeed  to  aver  that,  for  better  or 
worse,  MacGahan  was  the  virtual  author 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war.     His  pen-pic- 
tures of  the  atrocities  so  excited  the  fury 
of  the  Sclave  population  of  Russia,  that 
their  passionate  demand  for  retribution  on 
the    "unspeakable  Turk"   compelled  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  undertake  the  war. 
MacGahan's   work    throuo;hout   the   long 
campaign  was  singularly  effective,  and  his 
physical   exertions  quite  stupendous,  yet 
he  was  suffering  all  through  from  a  lame- 
ness that  would  have  disabled  altogether 
eleven  out  of  twelve  men.    He  had  broken 
a  bone  in  his  ankle  just  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  when  I  met  him  first 
the  joint  was  encased  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
He  insisted   on  accompanying   Gourko's 
raid  across  the  Balkans;  and  in  the  Han- 
kioj  Pass  his  horse  slid  over  a  precipice 
and  fell  on  its   rider,  so  that  the  half-set 
bone  was  broken  again.     But  the  indom- 
itable MacGahan  refused  to  be  invalided 
by  this  misfortune.     He  quietly  had  him- 
self hoisted  on  to  a  tumbril,  and  so  went 
through  the  whole  adventurous  expedition, 
being   involved   thus   helpless  in  several 
actions,  and  once  all  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.     He   kept  the  front 
throughout,  long  after  I  had   gone  home 
disabled  by  fever;  he  chronicled  the  fall 
of  Plevna;  he  crossed  the  Balkans  with 
Skobeleff  in  the  dead  of  the  terrible  win- 
ter;  and  finally,  at  the  premature  age  of 
thirty-two,   he  died,   characteristically,    a 
martyr  to  duty  and  to  friendship.     When 
the  Russian  armies  lay  around  Constanti- 
nople waiting  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  typhoid  fever  and  camp 
pestilences  were  slaying  their  thousands 
and  their  tens  of  thousands.     Lieutenant 
Greene,  an  American  officer  attached  to 
the    Russian   army,    fell   sick,   and    Mac- 
Gahan devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
nursing  his   countryman.      His   devotion 
cost  him  his  life.     As  Greene  was  recov- 
ering, MacGahan  sickened   of  malignant 
typhus  ;  and  a  few  days  later  they  laid  him 
in  his  far-off  foreign  grave,  around  which 
stood  weeping  mourners  of  a   dozen   na- 
tionalities. 

Another  colleague  was  Mr.  Frank  Mil- 
let, who,  still  young,  has  forsaken  the  war- 
path, and  appears  to  be  on  the  highroad 
to  the  inferior  position  of  a  Royal  Acad- 
emician. Millet,  like  MacGahan,  is  an 
American.  He  accompanied  Gourko 
across  the  Balkans  after  the  fall  of  Plevna. 
The  hardships  he  blithely  endured  when 
men  were  frozen  around  him  in  their 
wretched  bivouacs  among  the  snow,  and 
when  to  write  his  letters  he  had  to  thaw 


his  frozen  ink  and  chafe  sensation  into 
his  numbed  fingers,  move  admiration  not 
less  than  the  brilliant  quality  of  the  work 
performed  under  condftions  so  arduous. 
Lieutenant  Greene,  in  his  work  on  the 
campaign,  which  constitutes  its  history, 
remarks  that  of  the  seventy-five  corre- 
spondents who  began  the  campaign,  only 
three,  and  those  all  Americans  —  Mac- 
Gahan and  Millet  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Grant  of  the  Times  —  followed  its  fortunes 
to  the  close.  But  this  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect ;  one  other  member  of  our  profession 
—  for  that  profession  surely  includes  the 
war-artist  —  saw  the  war  from  beginning 
to  end,  Frederic  Villiers,  the  artist  and 
correspondent  of  the  Graphic. 

The  first  serious  fighting  in  the  cam- 
paign occurred  on  that  June  morning  when 
General  Dragomiroff's  division  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dan- 
ube under  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries 
about  Sistova.  Of  that  crossing  it  hap- 
pened that  I  was  the  only  correspondent 
who  was  a  spectator. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  we  threaded 
our  way  through  the  chaos  in  the  streets 
of  Simnitza,  and  at  length  made  our  way 
down  into  the  willow  grove  on  the  Danube 
side,  where  Yolchine's  brigade  was  wait- 
ing until  the  pontoon  boats  should  be 
ready  for  its  embarkation.  It  was  a 
strange,  weird  time.  The  darkness  was 
so  dense  that  nothing  could  be  seen  around 
one  ;  and  the  Turkish  bank  was  only  just 
to  be  discerned,  looming  black  and  dark 
up  against  the  hardly  less  dark  and  sullen 
sky.  Stumbling  forward,  through  mud 
and  over  roots,  I  struck  against  some- 
thing like  a  wall,  yet  the  wall  was  soft  and 
warm.  It  was  a  column  of  soldiers,  silent 
and  motionless  till  the  time  should  come 
to  move.  Not  a  light  was  permitted  — 
not  even  a  cigarette  was  allowed  to  be 
smoked.  When  men  spoke  at  all  it  was 
in  whispers,  and  there  was  only  a  soft 
hum  of  low  talk,  half  drowned  by  the  gur- 
gle of  the  Danube,  and  broken  occasionally 
by  the  splash  caused  by  the  launching  of 
a  pontoon  boat.  The  grey  dawn  faintly 
began  to  break.  I  could  dimly  discern 
Dragomiroff,  mud  almost  to  the  waist, 
directing  the  marshalling  of  the  pontoon 
boats,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Here 
come  the  "  Avengers,"  a  stern,  silent  band, 
the  cross  in  silver  standing  out  from  the 
sombre  fur  of  their  caps.  They  have  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  first  boat.  As  it  is 
pulling  off,  Liegnitz,  the  gallant  German 
attach^,  darts  forward  and  leaps  on  board. 
The  stalwart  linesmen  of  Yolchine's  bri- 
gade are  manning  the  other  boats.     The 
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strong  strokes  of  the  sailors  shoot  us  into 
the  stream.  The  gloom  of  the  night  is 
waning  fast,  and  now  we  can  faintly  dis- 
cern, across  the  broad  swirl  of  water,  the 
crags  of  the  Turkish  bank  and  the  steep 
slope  above.  What  if  the  Turks  are  there 
in  force  ?  A  grim  precipice  that,  truly,  to 
carry  at  the  bayonet  point,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  determined  enemy!  And  an  enemy  is 
there,  sure  enough,  and  on  the  alert. 
There  is  a  flash  out  of  the  gloom,  and  the 
near  whistle  and  scream  of  a  shell  thrills 
us,  as  it  speeds  over  us  and  bursts  among 
the  men  in  the  willows  behind  us.  There 
follows  shell  after  shell,  from  due  opposite, 
from  higher  up,  and  from  the  knoll  still 
higher  up,  close  to  which  the  minarets  of 
Sistova  are  now  dimly  visible.  The  shells 
are  falling  and  bursting  on  the  surface  of 
the  Danube  ;  they  splash  us  with  the  spray 
they  raise  ;  their  jagged  splinters  fly  yell- 
ing by  us.  There  is  no  shelter;  we  must 
stand  here  in  the  open  boat,  this  densely 
packed  mass  of  men,  and  take  what  for- 
tune Heaven  may  send  us.  The  face  of 
the  Danube,  pitted  with  falling  shells,  is 
flecked,  too,  with  craft  crowded  to  the  gun- 
wale. Hark  to  that  crash,  the  splintering 
of  wood,  and' the  riving  of  iron,  there  on 
our  starboard  quarter!  A  huge  pontoon, 
laden  with  guns  and  gunners,  has  been 
struck  by  a  shell.  It  heaves  heavily  twice  ; 
its  stern  rises;  there  are  wild  cries  —  a 
confused  turmoil  of  men  and  horses  strug- 
gling in  the  water;  the  guns  sink,  and 
drowning  men  drift  by  us  with  the  current 
down  to  their  death.  From  out  the  foli- 
age, now,  in  the  little  cove  for  which  we 
are  heading,  belches  forth  volley  after  vol- 
ley of  musketry  fire,  helping  the  devilry  of 
the  shells.  Several  men  of  our  company 
are  down  ere  our  craft  touches  the  mud 
of  the  Danube  shore.  The  Avengers  are 
already  landed;  so  is  Yolchine,  with  a 
handful  of  his  linesmen.  As  we  tumble 
out  of  the  boats  with  the  bullets  whizzing 
about  our  heads,  and  swarm  up  on  to  the 
bank,  we  are  bidden,  by  energetic  orders 
and  not  less  energetic  gestures,  to  lie 
down.  We  fall  prone  in  the  thick,  gluti- 
nous slime,  under  the  cover  of  a  little  bank. 
Already  dead  and  wounded  men  lie  here 
thick  among  the  living.  Boat  after  boat 
disembarks  its  freight.  At  length  Yolchine 
thinks  he  has  men  enough.  He  who,  with 
young  Skobeleff,  has  never  lain  down, 
gives  the  word,  and  the  two  spring  up  the 
ascent;  a  billow  of  strong,  supple  Russian 
soldiers,  released  from  restraint,  surges 
with  resistless  rush  up  the  steep  bank. 
The  detachment  of  Turkish  militiamen 
holding  the   post   are   overwhelmed,   but 


they  do  not  run.  No  ;  they  die  where  they 
stand,  neither  quailing  nor  asking  for  quar- 
ter. For  that  brave  band  of  Mustaphis, 
Abdul  Kerim  Pasha  unconsciously  fur- 
nished a  noble  epitaph.  "They  have 
never  been  heard  of  since,"  he  wrote.  No, 
nor  will  they,  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds  ! 
The  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Dan- 
ube had  been  made  good,  the  emperor 
crossed  the  river  to  congratulate  and  thank 
his  gallant  soldiers.  In  front  of  the  long, 
massive  line  formed  on  the  slope  below 
Sistova  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  great 
white  czar,  stood  Dragomiroff,  Yolchine, 
and  Skobeleff,  the  three  generals  who  had 
been  the  leaders  of  the  successful  attempt. 
Dragomiroff,  the  divisional  commander, 
the  emperor  embraced,  and  gave  him  the 
cross  of  St.  George ;  he  shook  hands 
warmly  with  Yolchine,  the  brigade  com- 
mander, and  gave  him,  too,  a  St.  George 
to  add  to  the  decorations  which  this  cheery 
little  warrior  had  been  gathering  from  boy- 
hood in  the  Caucasus  and  central  Asia. 
Then  the  emperor  strode  to  where  Skobe- 
leff stood,  and  men  watched  the  little  scene 
with  intent  interest;  for  it  was  notorious 
that  Skobeleff  was  in  disfavor  with  his 
sovereign,  and  yet  of  him  the  camps  were 
ringing  with  the  story  of  his  conduct  on 
the  previous  morning.  Would  Alexander 
maintain  his  umbrage,  or  would  he  make 
it  manifest  that  it  had  been  dispelled 
by  Skobeleff 's  heroism?  For  at  least  a 
minute  the  czar  hesitated,  as  the  two  tall, 
proud,  soldierly  men  confronted  each 
other  ;  you  could  trace  in  his  countenance 
the  struggle  between  disapproval  and  ap- 
preciation. It  was  soon  over — and  the 
wrong  way  for  Skobeleff.  The  emperor 
frowned,  turned  short  on  his  heel,  and 
strode  abruptly  away,  without  a  word  or 
a  gesture  of  greeting  or  recognition.  A 
man  of  strong  prejudices,  he  was  not  yet 
able  to  exorcise  from  his  mind  the  calum- 
nies that  had  blackened  to  him  the  char- 
acter of  Skobeleff.  That  officer,  for  his 
part,  flushed  scarlet,  then  grew  deadly 
pale,  and  seemed  to  conquer  an  impulse 
as  he  set  his  teeth  hard  and  maintained 
his  disciplined  immobility.  It  was  a  fla- 
grant insult,  in  the  very  face  of  the  army, 
and  a  gross  injustice  ;  but  Skobeleff  en- 
dured it  in  a  proud  silence  that  seemed  to 
me  very  grand,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  him 
allude  to  the  slur.  The  time  soon  came 
to  that  gallant  and  brilliant  soldier  when 
he  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  As 
the  campaign  progressed,  he  distinguished 
himself  again  and  again,  so  that  his  name 
became  a  synonyme  in  the  army  for  splen 
did  daring  as  well  as  for  opportune  skilU 
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On  the  3rd  of  September,  Skobeleff,  after 
exploit  on  exploit,  devised  and  led  the 
storm  of  the  Turkish  position  in  Loftcha, 
and  drove  his  adversaries  out  of  that 
strong  place.  On  the  following  night,  at 
his  own  dinner-table  in  the  Gorni  Studen 
headquarters,  the  emperor  stood  up,  and 
bade  his  guests  to  honor  with  him  the 
toast  of  '♦  Skobeleff,  the  hero  of  Loftcha  ! " 
It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  earn  a  re- 
venge so  full  and  so  grand  as  that. 

In  campaigning  in  Bulgaria  we  corre- 
spondents had  to  rely  entirely  on  our  own 
resources;  it  was  like  going  a-gipsying, 
with  now  and  then  a  battle  thrown  in  by 
way  of  variety.  When  our  Russian  friends 
crossed  the  Danube,  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  abandon  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
in  the  shape  of  the  civilization,  beauty, 
and  good  cooking  of  Bucharest,  and  to 
depart,  so  to  speak,  into  the  wilderness, 
there  to  join  the  army.  My  companion  in 
this,  as  in  several  previous  campaigns, 
was  Frederic  Villiers,  the  artist  of  the 
Graphic.  Villiers  is  an  excellent  fellow, 
but  he  has,  like  the  rest  of  us,  his  weak 
points.  Perhaps  his  weakest  point  was 
that  he  imagined  going  to  bed  in  his  spurs 
contributed  to  his  martial  aspect.  He 
may  have  been  right,  but  as  I  shared  the 
bedplace  on  the  floor  of  a  narrow  wagon, 
I  did  not  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  We 
had  for  joint  attendant  my  old  Servian 
courier,  Andreas.  Andreas  was  a  capital 
servant,  but  there  are  spots  even  on  the 
sun.  Andreas  had  a  mania  for  the  pur- 
chase of  irrelevant  poultry,  and  for  accom- 
modating the  fowls  in  our  wagon,  tied  by 
the  legs,  against  a  day  of  starvation.  I 
don't  know  whether  any  reader  has  ever 
had  any  experience  of  domestic  poultry  as 
bed-fellows;  to  anyone  thinking  of  mak- 
ing the  experiment,  I  would  give  Punch's 
advice  to  those  about  to  marry  —  *'  Don't." 
Andreas  was  a  capital  cook,  but  his  courses 
had  a  curious  habit  of  arriving  at  long  and 
uncertain  intervals.  After  a  dish  of  stew, 
no  other  viands  appearing  to  loom  in  the 
near  future,  Villiers  and  myself  would  be- 
take ourselves  to  smoking,  and  perhaps  on 
a  quiet  day  would  lapse  into  slumber. 
From  this  we  would  be  aroused  by  An- 
dreas to  partake  of  a  second  course  of 
roast  chicken,  the  bird  having  been  alive 
and  unconscious  of  its  impending  fate 
when  the  first  course  had  been  served. 
Another  characteristic  of  Andreas  was  his 
habit  of  awakening  us  in  the  still  watches 
of  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
his  views  on  recondite  phases  of  the  great 
Eastern  question.  Our  coachman  was  a 
Roumanian  Jew,  who  could  survive  more 


sleep  than  any  human  being  I  ever  knew. 
Let  me  describe  our  travelling  equipage. 
We  had  found  in  Bucharest  a  vehicle 
which,  when  covered  with  leather  and  fitted 
with  sundry  appliances,  made  a  sufficient 
habitation  for  two  men  who  could  pack 
tight,  and  give  and  take  one  with  the  othsr. 
By  a  simple  arrangement  the  floor  of 
this  carriage  became  at  night  a  bedplace, 
the  cushions  —  and  the  poultry  —  serving 
for  a  mattress.  Our  wagon  was  drawn  by 
two  sturdy  grey  horses,  one  of  which  was 
blind — a  characteristic  which  the  man 
who  sold  him  to  us  cited  as  an  important 
advantage,  as  calculated  to  make  him 
steadier  in  a  crowd.  The  vehicle  I  have 
described  was  not  a  wagon  only.  Cun- 
ningly contrived  in  a  roll  fastened  to  one 
of  its  sides,  we  carried  a  sort  of  elementary 
canvas  apartment.  Villiers  and  I  have 
been  "at  home"  in  our  canvas  drawing- 
room  to  some  very  distinguished  person- 
ages. If  you  were  within  there  was  no 
pleading  "not  at  home,"  for,  as  the  awn- 
ing was  open  on  at  least  two  sides,  you 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye  a  long  way 
off. 

Our  cooking  appliances  consisted  of  a 
stewpan  and  a  frying-pan.  You  don't  re- 
quire any  more  weapons  than  these  to 
perform  wherewithal  the  functions  of  a 
plain  cook.  I  am  a  plain  cook  myself; 
perhaps,  to  be  more  explicit,  I  should  say 
a  very  plain  cook.  Of  one  grand  discov- 
ery in  culinary  science  I  can  boast.  I  have 
found  out  that  when  you  attempt  to  fry 
lean  meat  without  fat,  lard,  oil,  or  butter, 
you  not  only  burn  the  meat,  but  you  burn 
the  frying-pan  also. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  campaign,  with 
MacGahan  away  with  Gourko  and  Millet 
far  off  in  the  Dobrutcha  with  Zimmer- 
mann,  the  task  was  mine  of  covering  Bul- 
garia from  the  right  flank  to  the  left  flank 
of  the  Russian  main  advance,  and  I  had 
to  be  in  the  saddle  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  for  I  had  to  try  at  least  to  see  every- 
thing, and  I  had  generally  to  be  my  own 
courier  back  to  the  telegraph  base  at 
Bucharest.  General  Ignatiefif,  the  famous 
diplomatist,  was  a  good  friend  in  giving 
me  timely  hints  of  impending  events. 
When  we  were  parting  after  my  first  visit 
to  him,  the  general  said  :  "  Come  to  me 
when  you  want  anything.  I  like  your 
paper  because  it  is  a  Christian  paper,  and 
I  am  a  very  Christian  man,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  you  are  so  also.*'  I  regarded  this 
last  observation  as  strong  proof  of  the 
aphorism  that  discerning  penetration  is 
one  of  the  leading  attributes  of  a  great 
diplomatist. 
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Probably  there  is  no  harder  toil  than 
that  which  the  earnest  war  correspondent 
must  undergo  in  a  country  destitute  of 
communications  and  when  important 
events  are  crowdingr  fast  one  on  the  other. 
The  telegraph  wire  is  his  goal ;  for  us  in 
Bulgaria  the  nearest  available  telegraph 
office  was  in  Bucharest,  scores  of  long 
miles  away.  The  supply  of  trustworiiiy 
couriers  was  scanty,  and  the  best  courier 
will  not  strain  ardently  when  he  is  not 
working  for  his  own  hand.  I  write  in  j 
constant  consciousness  of  being  over- 
egotistic;  but  one  would  like  the  reader 
should  know  how  he  is  served  with  war 
news.  To  this  day  I  shudder  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  those  long,  weary  rides  on 
dead-tired  horses  from  the  Lom,  or  the 
Balkans,  or  the  Plevna  country,  through 
the  foodless  region  down  to  Sistova  on  the 
Danube,  where  the  bridge  of  boats  was. 
It  was  mostly  night  when  I  reached  the 
Danube.  Leaving  my  horses  in  Sistova, 
I  would  tramp  in  the  darkness  across  the 
bridge,  and  over  the  islands  and  flats, 
ankle-deep  in  sand,  the  three  miles  trudge 
to  Simnitza,  the  village  on  the  Roumanian 
side  of  the  great  river.  I  have  reached 
Simnitza  so  beaten  that  I  could  scarcely 
stagger  up  the  slope.  Once  when  I  got 
to  the  bridge  I  found  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  cross  it.  Two  pontoons  in  the  centre, 
said  the  officer,  were  under  water,  and 
there  was  no  thoroughfare ;  nobody,  he 
said,  was  allowed  to  go  upon  it.  I  repre- 
sented to  him  that,  as  I  did  not  belong  to 
the  Russian  army,  it  was  nothing  to  him 
what  might  happen  to  me.  He  laughed, 
said  if  I  drowned  it  was  no  affair  of  his, 
and,  to  quote  his  own  lively  expression, 
that  I  might  go  to  the  devil  if  I  had  a 
mind.  I  found  the  two  pontoons  sub- 
merged as  he  said,  and  a  fierce  current 
running  over  them,  but  the  hand-rope  was 
above  water.  This  I  clutched,  and  crossed 
the  interval  hand  over  hand  along  it,  slosh- 
ing down  with  the  current  as  the  slack  of 
the  rope  gave  to  my  weight.  Simnitza 
reached  somehow,  there  were  still  about 
ninety  miles  to  Bucharest.  Off,  then,  to 
Giurgevo,  fifty  miles'  night  drive  in  a 
country  rattletrap  drawn  by  four  half- 
broken  ponies  harnessed  abreast.  I  have 
been  upset  freely  all  along  that  dreary 
plain;  spilt  into  a  river,  capsized  into  a 
village,  overturned  by  a  dead  horse  into  a 
dismal  swamp.  During  the  railway  jour- 
ney from  Giurgevo  to  Bucharest  it  was 
possible  to  begin  my  round-hand  telegram, 
writing  a  few  words  at  a  time  when  the 
stoppages  occurred. 

ijucharest  finally  reached,  I  had  to  fin- 


•ish  my  message  without  delaying  even  to 
wash,  that  it  might  be  in  time  for  next 
morning's  paper  in  England.  I  have 
reached  Bucharest  so  smeared  with  mud, 
so  blackened  with  powder,  so  clotted  with 
inch-deep  dust,  so  blistered  with  heat,  that 
the  people  of  the  hotel  had  difficulty  in 
recognizing  me.  The  telegram  finished 
—  long  or  short,  there  was  no  respite  till 
that  were  done  —  came  a  bath  and  then 
food  (they  used  to  charge  me  double  price 
for  those  meals,  and  I  rather  think  they 
lost  money);  and  then  a  few  hours'  sleep 
till  the  evening  train  back  to  Giurgevo 
should  start.  Up  and  off  again  by  it,  and 
so  back  without  a  halt  to  the  position 
which  I  had  quitted  to  despatch  the  tele- 
gram. 

Villiers  and  myself  were  the  only  civil- 
ian spectators  of  the  desperate  and  futile 
attack  which  the  Russian  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Kriidener  and  Schahoffskoy, 
made  on  that  lovely  June  day  of  1877, 
upon  the  girdle  of  earthworks  with  which 
Osman  Pasha  had  surrounded  the  obscure 
little  Bulgarian  town  of  Plevna.  Up 
among  the  oak  shrubs  on  the  height  of 
Radischevo,  while  the  Russian  cannon 
thundered  over  our  heads,  we  watched  the 
noble,  hopeless  assault  of  the  Russian 
infantrymen  on  the  Turkish  redoubts  on 
the  gentle  swell  of  the  great  central  valley. 
Plevna  lay  down  yonder  to  the  left  front 
in  its  snug  hollow  among  the  foliage,  quiet 
and  serene  like  a  sleeping  babe  amidst  a 
pack  of  raging  wolves,  the  sun  glinting  on 
the  spires  of  its  minarets.  Behind  us  the 
Russian  cannon  belching  fire  and  iron. 
Close  to  us  the  general,  with  set  face  and 
terrible  eager  eyes,  the  working  of  his 
lips  and  fingers  belying  his  forced  com- 
posure. And  at  our  feet  hell  itself,  raging 
in  all  its  lurid  splendor,  all  its  fell  horror. 
A  chaos  of  noises  comes  back  to  us  on 
the  light  summer  wind  ;  the  crackle  of  the 
rifle  fire,  the  ping  of  bullets,  the  crash  of 
near  exploding  shells,  loud  shouts  of  reck- 
less men  bent  on  death  or  victory,  shrieks 
and  yells  of  anguish  —  ay,  even  groans, 
so  near  are  we.  Look  at  that  swift  rush  ; 
see  the  upheaval  of  the  flashing  bayonets  ; 
listen  to  the  roar  of  triumph,  sharpened 
by  the  clash  of  steel  against  steel  !  There 
is  an  answering  hurrah  from  the  gunners 
above  us,  for  the  Russian  infantrymen 
have  carried  at  the  bayonet  point  the  first 
Turkish  position. 

But  they  get  no  further.  There  are  not 
rnen  enough  for  the  further  enterprise. 
See  the  stubborn  gallant  fellows,  standing 
leaderless  —  for  nearly  all  the  officers  are 
down  —  sternly   waiting  death    there   for 
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want  of  leaders  either  to  cheer  them  for- 
ward or  to  march  them  back !  Noble 
heroism  or  sheer  stolidity,  which  ?  "  For 
God  and  the  czar !  "  is  the  shout  of  answer 
that  comes  back  on  the  wind,  as  the  gaps 
torn  by  the  Turkish  shell  fire  are  restored 
and  the  ranks  knit  themselves  closer  and 
closer.  The  utter  pity  of  it !  A  craving 
that  is  almost  irresistible  comes  over  one 
to  abandon  inaction,  and  to  do  something 
—  something,  no  matter  what,  in  this  acme, 
this  climax,  of  concentrated  strife.  The 
mad  excitement  of  the  battle  surges  up 
into  the  brain  like  strong  drink.  O  reader, 
calmly  perusing  these  cold  lines,  you  can- 
not realize  how  hard  it  is,  in  such  a  con- 
vulsion of  emotion,  to  bide  at  rest  and 
write  out  a  telegram  in  pencil  with  indus- 
trious accuracy ;  how  difficult  to  compose 
coherently  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  and 
the  pulses  are  bounding  as  if  they  would 
burst ! 

The  sun  sank  in  a  glow  of  lurid  crim- 
son. The  Russian  defeat  was  assured. 
The  ddbris  straggled  sullenly  back,  com- 
panies that  had  gone  down  two  hundred 
strong  returning  by  fives  and  tens.  For 
three  hours  there  had  been  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  wounded  up  from  out  of  the  battle 
to  the  reverse  slope  on  whose  face  we 
watched,  back  into  comparative  safety. 
All  around  us  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
low  moaning  of  the  wounded,  who  had 
cast  themselves  down  behind  us  to  gain 
relief  from  the  agony  of  motion.  A  crowd 
of  maimed  wretches  had  gathered  around 
the  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  crav- 
ing with  wistful  longing  for  a  few  drops 
of  the  scanty  water.  Bad  was  their  plight ; 
but  one's  blood  turned  at  the  thought  of 
the  awful  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  who,  too 
severely  wounded  to  move  to  the  rear,  lay 
on  the  maize-slopes  down  there,  waiting 
for  inevitable  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  who  not  only  gave  no  quarter 
but  savagely  mutilated  before  he  slew. 

The  Turks  spread  over  the  battle-field 
slaughtering  as  they  advanced,  and  were 
threatening  to  carry  the  ridge,  when  the 
wounded  who  lay  behind  it  would  have 
been  at  their  cruel  mercy.  Few  troops 
were  available  to  hold  it ;  what  was  left  of 
the  force  was  mainly  dispersed.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  Schahoffskoy  to  his  staff,  "  we 
and  the  escort  must  give  our  aid  to  hold 
the  front ;  these  poor  wounded  must  not 
be  abandoned."  We  extended  along  that 
grim  ridge,  each  man  moving  to  and  fro 
on  a  little  beat  of  his  own,  to  show  a  sem- 
blance of  force  against  the  Bashi-Bazouks. 
Through  the  growing  darkness  one  could 
watch  the  streaks  of  flame  foreshortened 
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close  below  us  ;  and  nerves  tried  by  a  long 
day  of  foodlessness,  excitement,  fatigue, 
and  constant  exposure  to  danger,  quivered 
under  the  prolonged  tension  of  endurance 
as  the  throbbing  hum  of  the  bullets  sped 
through  or  over  the  straggling  line.  At 
length  dragoons  from  the  reserve  relieved 
us,  and  so,  following  the  general  who  had 
lost  an  army  going  in  search  of  an  army 
which  had  lost  its  general,  we  turned  the 
heads  of  our  jaded  horses,  and,  threading 
our  way  through  the  wounded,  rode  slowly 
away  from  the  blood-stained  ridge.  It  was 
only  to  spend  a  night  of  wretchedness. 
No  sooner  had  we  established  a  bivouac, 
and  general  and  aide-de-camp,  Cossack  and 
correspondent,  had  thrown  themselves  on 
the  dewy  ground  and  fallen  into  slumber, 
than  the  alarm  arose  that  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks were  surrounding  us.  Again  and 
again  the  little  band  wearily  arose  and 
struggled  its  way  through  the  loose  envi- 
ronment of  the  Turkish  marauders.  At 
length  daylight  came,  and  I  rode  away  on 
the  journey  to  Bucharest,  the  bearer  to  the 
world  of  the  details  of  the  catastrophe. 
Mile  after  mile  of  that  dreary  road  my 
good  horse  covered  loyally,  weary  and 
foodless  as  we  were ;  but  I  felt  him  gradu- 
ally dying  away  under  me.  The  stride 
shortened,  and  the  flanks  began  to  heave 
ominously;  I  had  to  spur  him  sharply, 
although  I  felt  every  stab  as  if  it  had 
pierced  myself.  If  he  could  only  hold  on 
to  Sistova,  rest  and  food  awaited  him 
there.  But  some  three  miles  short  of  that 
place  he  staggered  and  went  down.  I  had 
to  leave  the  poor  gallant  brute  where  he 
fell,  and  tramp  on  into  Sistova  with  ray 
saddle  on  my  head. 

The  personal  aspect  and  bearing  of  the 
Russian  emperor  were  for  me  always  of 
the  deepest  interest.  No  man  was  so  en- 
grossed and  centred  in  the  varying  phases 
of  the  campaign  as  was  this  puissant 
monarch,  whose  bodily  and  mental  health 
vibrated  to  every  success  and  to  every 
reverse.  On  the  day  he  crossed  the 
Danube,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
he  was  a  singularly  imposing  figure. 
Anxiety  and  ill-health  had  not  then  broken 
him  down,  and  the  most  indifferent  spec- 
tator could  not  but  be  impressed  by  the 
commanding  nobility  of  his  presence  as  he 
returned  the  greeting  of  his  victorious 
soldiers.  A  man  not  far  o£E  sixty,  he  then 
looked  exceptionally  young  for  his  age; 
the  long,  dark  moustache  showed  scarcely 
a  streak  of  grey,  the  majestic  figure  was 
as  straight  as  a  pine,  and  he  looked  a  very 
king  of  men.  The  late  Colonel  Charles 
Brackenbury  it  was  who  first  wrote  of  him 
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as  "The  Divine  Figure  from  the  North," 
but  he  did  not  invent  the  title.  It  was  the 
exact  translation  of  the  phrase  in  which 
the  Bulgarians  of  Sistova  hailed  the 
mighty  potentate  who  on  that  afternoon, 
when  first  his  foot  touched  their  soil,  shone 
before  their  eyes  as  the  more  than  mortal 
being  who  was  to  be  their  saviour,  their 
redeemer  from  their  bondage  to  the  hea- 
then. The  glamour  of  the  hour  stirred  to 
idealization  the  stolid  Bulgars ;  at  that 
moment  they  would  have  worshipped  the 
great  white  czar.  His  health  suffered 
later  from  the  squalor  of  Bjela,  and  during 
his  residence  at  Gorni  Studen,  when  the 
evil  days  of  misfortune  weighed  him  down, 
he  suffered  from  low  fever,  rheumatism, 
and  asthma.  He  lived  in  discomfort  there 
in  a  dismantled  Turkish  house,  in  the 
balcony  of  which  I  had  an  interview  with 
him  late  in  August,  on  my  return  journey 
from  the  Shipka  with  the  tidings  that 
Radetski  was  holding  his  own  there  against 
the  furious  assaults  of  Mehemet  Ali.  I 
had  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  Majesty, 
so  changed  was  he  from  the  early  days  at 
Simnitza  and  Sistova.  He  had  shrunken 
visibly,  he  stooped,  his  head  had  sunk  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  his  voice  was 
broken  and  tremulous.  He  w-as  gaunt, 
worn,  and  haggard ;  his  nervous  system 
seemed  quite  shattered.  There  was  a 
hunted  expression  in  his  eye  and  he 
gasped  for  breath  in  the  spasms  of  the 
asthma  that  afflicted  him.  I  left  him  with 
the  vivid  apprehension  that  he  was  not  to 
break  the  spell  which  was  said  to  con- 
demn every  Romanoff  to  the  grave  before 
the  age  of  sixty. 

He  was  in  the  field  during  the  six  days' 
struggle  around  Plevna,  in  the  September 
of  the  war.  The  sappers  had  constructed 
for  him,  on  a  little  eminence,  a  lookout 
place,  from  which  was  visible  a  great 
sweep  of  the  scene  of  action.  Behind  it 
was  a  marquee,  in  which  was  a  long  table 
continually  spread  with  food  and  wine, 
where  the  suite  supported  nature  jovially 
while  men  in  their  thousands  were  dying 
hard  by.  As  for  Alexander  himself,  after 
the  first  two  days  no  man  saw  him  either 
eat  or  drink.  Anxiety  visibly  devoured 
him.  He  could  not  be  restrained  from 
leaving  the  observatory  and  going  about 
among  the  gunners.  I  watched  him  in  his 
strained  solitude  on  the  little  balcony  of 
the  lookout  place,  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  of  the  fighting  —  it  was  his 
f^e  day,  save  the  mark!  —  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  sullen  autumn  weather,  gazing 
out  with  haggard,  eager  eyes  at  the  efforts 
to  storm  the  great  Grevitza  redoubt.     As- 


sault after  assault  had  been  delivered ; 
assault  after  assault  had  failed ;  now  the 
final  desperate  struggle  was  being  made, 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  day.  As  the 
Turkish  fire  crushed  down  his  Russians 
battling  their  way  up  the  slope  slippery 
already  with  Roumanian  blood,  the  pale 
face  on  the  balcony  quivered,  and  the  tall 
figure  winced  and  cowered.  As  he  stood 
there,  bearing  his  cross  in  lonely  anguish, 
the  great  white  czar  was  a  spectacle  of 
majestic  misery  that  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  emperor  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  December.  The  fall  of  Plevna 
and  the  enthusiastic  welcome  of  his  cap- 
ital had  restored  him,  spite  of  his  chronic 
hypochondria,  to  apparent  health  and 
spirits.  I  watched  him  as  he  moved  round 
the  great  salon  of  his  palace,  greeting  his 
guests  at  the  home-coming  reception.  He 
strode  the  inlaid  floor  a  very  emperor,  up- 
right of  figure,  proud  of  gait,  arrayed  in  a 
brilliant  uniform,  and  covered  with  deco- 
rations. A  glittering  court  and  suite 
thronged  around  the  stately  man  with 
enthusiastically  respectful  homage;  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  the  Winter  Palace 
formed  the  setting  of  the  sumptuous  pic- 
ture ;  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  magnificent 
scene,  1  could  hardly  realize  that  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  it  in  the  pomp  of  his  impe- 
rial State  was  of  a  verity  the  self-same 
man  in  whose  presence  I  had  stood  in  the 
squalid  Bulgarian  hovel  —  the  same  worn, 
anxious,  shabby,  wistful  man  who,  with 
spasmodic  utterance,  and  the  expression 
in  his  eye  as  of  a  hunted  deer,  had  asked 
me  breathless  questions  as  to  the  episodes 
and  issue  of  the  fighting. 

In  many  respects  the  monarch  whom 
the  Nihilists  slew  was  a  grand  man.  He 
was  absolutely  free  from  that  corruption 
which  is  the  blackest  curse  of  Russia, 
and  whose  taint  is  still  among  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  sovereign.  He  had  the 
purest  aspirations  to  do  his  loyal  duty 
toward  the  huge  empire  over  which  he 
ruled,  and  never  did  he  spare  himself  in 
toilsome  work.  He  took  few  pleasures  ; 
the  melancholy  of  his  position  made  som- 
bre his  countenance,  and  darkened  for  him 
all  the  brightness  of  life.  For  he  had  the 
bitterest  consciousness  of  the  abuses  that 
were  alienating  the  subjects  who  had  been 
wont  in  their  hearts,  as  on  their  lips, 
couple  the  names  of  "  God  and  the  czar. 
He  knew  how  the  great  nation  writh 
and  groaned ;  and  he,  absolute  desp 
though  he  was,  writhed  and  groaned  no 
less  in  the  realization  of  his  impotency  to 
ameliorate  the  evils.    For  although  honest 
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and  sincerely  well-intentioned,  there  was 
a  fatal  weakness  in  the  nature  of  Alexan- 
der the  Second.  True,  he  began  his  reign 
with  an  assertion  of  masterfulness ;  but 
then  unworthy  favorites  gained  his  ear,  his 
family  compassed  him  about,  the  whole 
huge  inert  mass  of  immemorial  rottenness 
and  obstructive  officialism  lay  doggedly 
athwart  the  hard  path  of  reform.  Alex- 
ander's aspirations  were  powerless  to 
pierce  the  dense,  solid  obstacle  ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  impotency,  with  the 
no  less  disquieting  consciousness  that  it 
behoved  him  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  State,  embittered  his  whole  later 
life. 

One  of  poor  MacGahan's  most  sanguine 
beliefs  was,  that  a  time  would  come,  if  the 
millennium  did  not  intervene,  when  the 
war  correspondent  should  overhang  the 
battle-field  in  a  captive  balloon,  gazing 
down  on  the  scene  through  a  big  telescope, 
and  telegraphing  a  narrative  of  the  com- 
bat as  it  progressed  along  a  wire  with  one 
end  in  the  balloon  and  the  other  in  the 
nearest  telegraph  office.  I  don't  profess 
to  be  very  sanguine  myself  that  this  elab- 
oration of  system  will  ever  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  am  sure  that  I  should  prefer, 
were  it  attempted,  that  some  one  else  than 
myself  should  make  the  aerial  experiment. 
But  I  remember  once  beating  time,  or  at 
least  apparent  time,  in  rather  a  remarkable 
fashion,  in  the  transmission  of  war  news 
across  the  world  by  means  of  the  telegraph 
wire.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  22nd 
of  November,  1878,  a  British  division  un- 
der General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  occupied 
the  Afghan  fortress  of  Ali  Musjid,  up  in 
the  Khyber  Pass.  I  rode  back  ten  miles 
to  Jumrood,  where  the  field  telegraph  was, 
and  sent  the  news  to  England  in  a  short 
message,  bearing  date  lo  a.m.  There  is 
five  hours'  difference  of  time  between  In- 
dia and  England  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Daily  News  containing  this  tele- 
gram dated  10  a.m.  was  selling  in  Fleet 
Street  at  9  a.m.  —  one  hour  of  apparent 
time  before  it  was  despatched.  Its  antici- 
pation of  time  did  not  end  here.  Owing 
to  the  five  hours'  difference  of  time  be- 
tween London  and  New  York,  the  message 
was  in  time  for  the  regular  editions  of  the 
New  York  papers  the  same  morning.  It 
was  immediately  wired  across  the  Amer- 
ican continent;  and,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  time  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
ind  the  Pacific  slope,  the  early-rising  citi- 
zen of  San  Francisco,  purchasing  his 
■norning  paper  at  6  a.m.,  was  able  to  read 
he  announcement  of  an  event  which  actu- 
illy  occurred  over  two  hours  later  in  ap- 


parent time  some  thirteen  thousand  miles 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  from 
the  fair  city  inside  the  Golden  Gate. 
Puck  professed  himself  able  to  put  a  gir- 
dle round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,  but 
this  telegram  sped  half  round  the  globe  in 
two  hours  less  than  no  time  at  all ! 

The  Zulu  war  was  my  last  campaign,, 
and  during  it  the  cost  of  necessarily  copi- 
ous telegraphing  bore  hard  on  newspapers. 
Writhing  under  the  expenditure,  newspa- 
per managers  of  reactionary  tendency  were 
heard  to  bewail  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  ever  been  invented;  a  regret  which 
most  of  their  correspondents  have,  I  am 
sure,  over  and  over  again  shared  in.  I 
had  not  reached  South  Africa  when  there 
occurred  that  ghastly  misfortune,  the  mas- 
sacre of  Isandlwana.  But  I  was  of  the 
first  party  which  visited  that  fatal  field, 
and  the  spectacle  which  it  presented  I  can 
never  forget.  A  thousand  corpses  had 
been  lying  there  in  rain  and  sun  for  four 
long  months.  In  the  precipitous  ravine 
at  the  base  of  the  slope  stretching  down 
from  the  crest  on  which  stood  the  aban- 
doned wagons  dead  men  lay  thick  —  mere 
bones,  with  toughened,  discolored  skin 
like  leather  covering  the  skeletons  and 
clinging  tight  to  them,  the  flesh  all  wasted 
away.  Some  were  almost  wholly  dismem- 
bered, mere  heaps  of  clammy  yellow  bones. 
I  forbear  to  describe  the  faces,  with  their 
blackened  features  and  beards  blanched 
by  rain  and  sun.  The  clothes  had  lasted 
better  than  the  poor  bodies  they  covered, 
and  helped  to  keep  the  skeletons  together. 
All  the  way  up  the  slope  I  traced,  by  the 
ghastly  token  of  dead  men,  the  fitful  line 
of  flight.  It  was  like  a  long  string  with 
knots  in  it;  the  string  formed  of  single 
corpses,  the  knots  of  clusters  of  dead, 
where,  as  it  seemed,  little  groups  had 
gathered  to  make  a  hopeless,  gallant  stand, 
and  so  die  fighting. 

Still  following  the  trail  of  bodies  through 
long,  rank  grass  and  among  stones,  1  ap- 
proached the  crest.  Here  the  slaughtered 
dead  lay  very  thick,  so  that  the  string  be- 
came a  broad  belt.  On  the  bare  ground 
on  the  crest  itself,  among  the  wagons,  the 
dead  were  less  thick  ;  but  on  the  slope 
beyond,  on  which  from  the  crest  we  looked 
down,  tlie  scene  was  the  saddest,  and  more 
full  of  weird  desolation  than  anything  I 
had  ever  gazed  upon.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  stark,  blood-curdling  horror  of  a 
fresh  battle-field.  Nothing  of  all  that 
makes  the  scene  of  a  yesterday's  battle  so 
sickeningly  ghastly  shocked  the  senses. 
A  strange,  dead  calm  reigned  in  this  soli- 
tude of  nature.    Grain  had  grown  luxuri- 
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antly,  sprouting  from  seed  scattered  from 
the  wagon-loads,  and  falling  on  soil  fertil- 
ized by  the  life-blood  of  the  brave  men 
whose  poor  remains  were  visible  in  the 
intervals  of  the  maize-stems.  As  one 
strayed  aimlessly  about,  one  stumbled  in 
the  long  grass  over  skeletons  that  rattled 
to  the  touch.  It  was  the  miserablest  work 
wandering  about  the  desolate  camp,  amid 
the  sour  odor  of  stale  death,  and  gathering 
mournful  relics  —  letters  from  home,  pho- 
tographs of  loved  ones,  blood-stained 
books,  and  other  sad  souvenirs. 

The  poor  prince  imperial  I  had  met 
occasionally  at  home,  but  came  to  know 
him  with  some  degree  of  intimacy  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Zululand  campaign.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  great  brightness  and 
active  sympathy,  full  of  aptitude  for  mili- 
tary study,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  duty 
and  discipline.  He  was  fond,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  work,  of  gossipping  with  me  about 
the  events  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
he  told  me  some  very  interesting  stories 
regarding  the  early  days  of  that  struggle, 
which  had  so  changed  the  future  of  his 
young  life.  On  the  voyage  to  South  Af- 
rica, as  I  have  heard,  he  had  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  be  wounded  by  an 
assegai  stab  at  close  quarters  with  a  Zulu. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  cpvered  with  assegai 
stabs  from  head  to  foot  when  I  saw  him 
lying,  stone  dead,  on  the  blood-stained 
sward  by  the  Ityotyosi  River.  We  found 
him  lying  on  his  back,  stripped,  his  head 
so  bent  to  the  right  that  the  cheek  touched 
the  sward,  the  right  arm  stretched  out,  the 
left  bent  inward  towards  the  thigh.  The 
face,  whose  features  were  nowise  distorted, 
but  wore  a  faint  smile  that  somewhat 
parted  the  lips,  was  stained  with  blood 
from  a  cut  on  the  chin.  On  the  trunk 
were  a  score  and  more  of  assegai  wounds  ; 
most  were  superficial  stabs,  but  there  were 
two  deep  wounds  on  the  side,  one  in  the 
throat,  and  one  destroying  an  eye  and  pen- 
etratingthe  head.  His  wounds  bled  afresh 
as  we  moved  him.  His  slayers  had  left  a 
little  gold  chain  which  was  clasped  round 
his  neck,  and  on  which  were  strung  a 
locket  containing  a  miniature  of  his  mother 
and  another  enclosing  a  relic.  The  relic 
was  that  fragment  of  the  true  cross  which 
-was  given  by  Pope  Leo  the  Third  to 
Charlemagne  on  his  coronation,  and  which 
dynasty  after  dynasty  of  French  monarchs 
have  since  worn  as  a  talisman. 

Very  sad  and  solemn  was  the  scene  as 
we  stood  around,  silent  all,  and  with  bared 
heads,  looking  down  on  the  untimely  dead. 
An  officer  detached  the  necklet,  and  placed 
it  in  an  envelope,  with  several  locks  of  the 


prince's  short,  dark  hair,  for  transmission 
to  his  poor  mother,  who  a  year  later  made 
so  sad  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  we 
then  stood  over  her  dead  son.  Then  the 
body,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  was  placed  on 
lance-shafts,  and  on  this  extemporized  bier 
it  was  borne  by  officers  up  the  slope  to 
the  ambulance  that  was  in  waiting.  It 
was  a  miserable  ending,  truly,  for  him  who 
had  once  been  the  son  of  France  !  It  was 
strange  that  it  should  have  happened  to 
me  to  have  stood  by  the  first  gun  fired  by 
the  Germans  from  the  heights  of  Saar- 
briick  on  that  August  morning  of  1870 
when  the  prince  imperial  received  what 
his  father  grandiloquently  styled  the  boy's 
"  baptism  of  fire,"  and  to  stand  thus  by 
the  corpse  of  him  untimely  slain  in  the 
obscure  corner  of  a  remote  continent.  I 
had  seen  the  emperor  his  father  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  imperial  power;  I  saw  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  bitter  humiliation  after 
the  defeat  of  Sedan  ;  I  saw  him  lying  dead 
in  the  corridor  of  Camden  Place,  and  wit- 
nessed his  coffin  laid  down  in  the  little 
chapel  under  the  elms  of  Chislehurst. 
And  now  I  had  lived  to  see  his  only  son 
lying  dead  in  a  grassy  hollow  of  Zululand, 
pierced  to  death  by  assegai  stabs.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  gaze  on  many  dead  who 
have  died  of  wounds  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  ;  but  never  have  I  stood  by  death 
with  profounder  emotion  than  when  I 
looked  down  that  mournful  morning  on 
the  corpse  of  the  last  heir  of  a  splendid 
name. 

After  many  delays  the  day  at  length 
came  when,  as  our  little  army  camped  on 
the  White  Umfaloosi,  there  lay  on  the 
bosom  of  the  wide  plain  over  against  us 
the  great  circular  kraal  of  Ulundi,  King 
Cetewayo's  capital.  After  two  days' futile 
delay,  on  the  third  morning  the  force 
crossed  the  river  and  moved  forward 
across  the  plain,  preserving  on  its  march 
the  formation  of  a  great  square,  until  a 
suitable  spot  was  reached  whereon  to  halt 
and  accept  the  assault  of  the  Zulu  hordes 
that  were  showing  in  dense  black  masses 
all  around.  This  point  attained,  the  whole 
force  then  halted.  Already  there  had  been 
ringing  out  around  the  moving  square  the 
rattle  of  the  musketry  fire  of  Buller's 
horsemen  as  they  faced  and  stung  the  in- 
gathering impis. 

The  time  had  come.  Buller's  mel 
having  done  their  work,  galloped  back  inl 
the  shelter  of  the  square  till  their  tii 
should  come  again.  And  lo  1  as  th( 
cleared  the  front,  a  living,  concentric  wai 
of  Zulus  was  disclosed.  On  the  sloj 
towards  Nodwengo  the  shells  were  crasj 
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ing  into  the  black  masses  that  were  rush- 
ing forward  to  the  encounter.  Into  the 
hordes  in  front  the  Catlings,  with  their 
measured  volleys,  were  raining  pitiless 
showers  of  death.  Le  Griceand  Harness 
were  pouring  shell  into  the  thickets  of 
black  forms  showing  on  the  left  and  rear. 
But  those  Zulus  could  die  —  ay,  they 
could  dare  and  die  with  a  valor  and  devo- 
tion unsurpassed  by  the  soldiery  of  any 
age  and  of  any  nationality.  They  went 
down  in  numbers,  but  numbers  stood  up 
and  sped  swiftly  and  steadily  on.  The 
sharper  din  of  the  musketry  fire  filled  the 
intervals  between  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
cannon  and  the  scream  of  the  speeding 
shells.  Still  the  Zulus  would  not  stay  the 
whirlwind  of  their  converging  attack. 
They  fired  and  rushed  on,  halting  to  fire, 
and  then  rushing  on  again.  There  were 
those  who  had  feared  lest  the  sudden  con- 
front with  the  fierce  Zulu  rush  should  try 
the  nerves  of  our  beardless  lads;  but  the 
British  soldier  was  true  to  his  manly  tra- 
ditions when  he  found  himself  in  the 
open,  and  saw  his  enemy  face  to  face  in 
the  daylight.  For  half  an  hour  the  square 
stood  grim  and  purposeful,  doggedly  pour- 
ing the  sleet  of  death  from  every  face. 
There  was  scarce  any  sound  of  human 
speech,  save  the  quiet  injunctions  of  the 
officers :  "  Fire  low,  men  ;  get  your  aim  ; 
no  wildness  !  "  The  Zulus  could  not  get 
to  close  quarters  simply  because  of  the 
sheer  weight  of  our  fire.  The  canister 
tore  through  them  like  a  harrow  through 
weeds ;  the  rockets  ravaged  their  zigzag 
path  through  the  masses.  One  rush  came 
within  a  few  yards,  but  it  was  their  last 
effort.  Their  noble  ardor  could  not  en- 
dure in  the  face  of  the  appliances  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  began  to  waver. 
The  time  for  the  cavalry  had  at  length 
come.  Lord  Chelmsford  caught  the  mo- 
ment. Drury  Lowe  was  sitting  on  his 
charger  watching  with  ears  and  eyes  intent 
for  the  word.  It  came  tersely,  "  Off  with 
you!"  The  infantrymen  made  a  gap  for 
the  Lancers,  and  gave  them,  too,  a  cheer  as 
hey  galloped  out  into  the  open  —  knees 
*vell  into  saddles,  right  hands  with  a  firm 
2:rip  of  the  lances  down  at  the  "engage." 
Drury  Lowe  collected  his  chestnut  into  a 
:anter,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
:ave  the  commands  :  "  At  a  gallop  ;  front 
orm  troops  !  "  and  then,  "  Front  form 
ine!"  You  may  swear  there  was  no 
iallying  over  those  evolutions  ;  just  one 
■ull  to  make  good  the  cohesion,  and  then, 
'•'th  an  eager  quiver  in  the  voice,  "  Now 
ar  it,  my  lads  !  Charge  !  "  The  Zulus 
trove  to  gain  the  rough  ground,  but  the 


Lancers  were  upon  them  and  among  them 
before  they  could  clear  the  long  grass  of 
the  plain.  It  did  one  good  to  see  the 
glorious  old  "  white  weapon  "  reassert  once 
again  its  pristine  prestige. 

Lord  Chelmsford  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle  announced  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
despatch    a    courier    until    the   following 
morning  with  the  intelligence  of  that  vic- 
tory, which  was  conclusive  and  virtually 
terminated  the  war.     So  I  hardened   my 
heart  and  determined   to  go  myself,  and 
that   at   once.     The    distance    to   Lands- 
mann's  Drift,  where  was  the  nearest  tele- 
graph office,  was  about  one  hundred  miles, 
and  the  route  lay  through  a  hostile  region, 
with  no  road  save  that  made  on  the  grass 
by  our  wagon  wheels  as  the  column  had 
marched  up.     It  was  necessary  to   skirt 
the  sites  of  recently  burned  Zulu  kraals, 
the  dwellers  in  which  were  likely  to  have 
returned.     The  dispersal  of  the  Zulu  army 
by  the  defeat  of  the   morning  made  it  all 
but  certain  that  stragglers  would  be  prowl- 
ing in    the   bush  through  which    lay  the 
first  part   of    my  ride.      Young    Lysons 
offered  to  bet  me  even  that  I  would  not 
get  through,  and,  when  I  accepted,  genially 
insisted  that  I  should  put  the  money  down, 
since  he  did  not  expect  to  see  me  alive 
again.     It  was  dreadfully  gruesome  work, 
that  first  long  stretch  through  the  sullen 
gloom  of  the  early  night,  as  I  groped  my 
way  through  the   rugged   bush    trying  to 
keep   the   trail   of    the  wagon-wheels.     I 
could  see   the   dark  figures   of  Zulus  up 
against  the  blaze  of  the   fires  in  the  de- 
stroyed kraals  to  right  and  left  of  my  track, 
and  their  shouts  came  to  me  on  the  still 
night  air.     At  length  I  altogether  lost  my 
way,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to  halt 
till  the  moon  should  rise  and  show  me  my 
whereabouts.     The    longest   twenty^min- 
utes  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  was  while  sit- 
ting on    my    trembling   horse   in   a  little 
open  glade  of  the  bush,  my  hand  on  the 
butt  of  my  revolver,  waiting  for  the  moon's 
rays  to  flash  down    into  the  hollow.     At 
length  they  came.     I  discerned  the  right 
direction,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  I  was 
inside   the  reserve  camp   of  Etonganeni, 
and  telling  the  news  to  a  circle  of  eager 
listeners.     The  great  danger  was  past ;  it 
was  a  comparatively  remote  chance  that  I 
should  meet  with  molestation  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  although  Lieutenant 
Scott-Elliott  and  Corporal  Cotter  were  cut 
up  on  the  same  road  the  same  night.    The 
exertion  was  prolonged  and  arduous,  but 
the  recompense  was  adequate.     I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  thanked  for  the  tidings 
I   brought  by   the  general  commanding- 
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in-chief  and  by  the  governor  of  South 
Africa;  and  it  was  something  for  a  corre- 
spondent to  be  proud  of  that  it  was  his 
narrative  of  the  combat  and  of  the  victory 
which  her  Majesty's  ministers  read  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  only  intelli- 
gence that  had  been  received  up  to  date. 

It  may  perhaps  have  occurred  to  some 
among  those  who  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  and  a  previous  article  under 
the  same  heading  that  the  profession  of 
war  correspondent  is  a  somewhat  wearing 
one,  calculated  to  make  a  man  old  before 
his  time,  and  not  to  be  pursued  with  any 
satisfaction  or  credit  by  any  one  who  is 
not  in  the  full  heyday  of  physical  and 
mental  vigor.  My  personal  experience  is 
that  ten  years  of  toil,  exposure,  hardship, 
anxiety,  and  brain-strain,  such  as  the  elec- 
tric fashion  of  war  correspondence  now 
exacts,  suffices  to  impair  the  toughest  or- 
ganization. But  given  health  and  strength, 
it  used  to  be  an  avocation  of  singular  fas- 
cination. I  do  not  know  whether  this 
attribute  in  its  fulness  remaiqs  with  it  un- 
der the  limitations  on  freedom  of  action 
which  now  are  in  force. 


From  Belgravia. 
VICTORIA  COLONNA. 

A  WONDROUS  inheritance  awaits  the 
children  born  during  these  closing  years 
of  our  nineteenth  century,  who  will  spring 
into  youth  with  the  growing  light  of  that 
coming  twentieth  which  just  begins  to 
dawn  upon  us  now  with  its  far-away 
visions  of  marvel  passing  the  wildest 
dreams  of  our  fathers'  time.  Years  hence, 
our  little  children  of  to-day  will  enjoy  the 
intimate  companionship  of  the  fairy  Elec- 
tra,  whose  acquaintance  we  are  gradually 
cultivating  with  some  danger  and  great 
cost.  This  force  of  the  future  is  but  a 
type  of  the  multifarious,  magic  gifts  that 
lie  almost  within  touch  and  grasp  of  the 
cunning  hand  of  man,  now  that  the  accu- 
mulated science  of  all  the  ages  is  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  light  and  power  be- 
yond the  measure  of  our  thoughts.  We 
are  living  in  a  great  historical  epoch,  yet, 
looking  back  just  four  hundred  years,  we 
shall  recall  a  time  of  change  and  progress, 
an  alteration  in  the  state  of  man  on  earth, 
and  his  prospective  of  the  life  beyond,  at 
least  as  startling  as  the  rapid  march  of 
humanity  in  these  days  of  ours. 

In  the  year  1490,  when  Victoria  Co- 
lonna  saw  the  light,  Copernicus  and  Luther 


were  already  born  to  change  the  story  of 
the  Heavens  and  bring  the  oracles  of  God 
face  to  face  with  the  reason  of  individual 
man.  Within  the  sick  bosom  of  the 
Mother  Church,  Savonarola  was  preaching 
his  great  *'  revival  "  at  Florence,  against 
the  human  corruptions  that  blurred  the 
face  of  the  spouse  of  Christ ;  resisting,  like 
a  martyr  of  the  early  age,  even  unto  death 
by  fire  ;  such  being  his  reward  from  the 
worst  pope  who  ever  dishonored  his 
charge,  Alexander  VI.  Already  Columbus 
had  added  a  new  hemisphere  to  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  inhabited  globe,  while 
Caxton,  by  developing  and  perfecting  the 
printer's  art,  had  unlocked  a  wider  world 
to  the  coming  races  of  mankind. 

In  all  the  stir  and  movement  of  that 
rapid  time,  Italy  bore  her  full  part,  al- 
though torn  with  factious  contests  between 
her  many  royal  provinces,  too  often  cursed 
with  intriguing,  selfish  princes,  or  repub- 
lican juntas,  who,  by  their  suicidal  com- 
pacts with  foreign  invaders,  brought  fire 
and  sword  and  desolation  upon  the  fair 
and  hapless  land. 

Among  the  first  of  the  Italian  nobility, 
the  long  descended  house  of  Colonnahel'd 
their  place  in  Rome,  and  swayed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  very  greatly  towards  which- 
ever side  they  chose  to  favor  amongst  the 
native  or  alien  masters  who  fought  for  the 
crowns  and  principalities  of  their  op- 
pressed country.  At  this  time,  the  head 
of  that  great  house,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  a 
prince  of  military  profession  and  literary 
tastes,  had  recently  abandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  favor 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  politic  prince 
who  afterwards  so  greatly  overreached  our 
astute  Henry  VII.  in  matrimonial  higgling 
over  the  hands  of  the  unlucky  Katharine, 
and  the  two  English  princes,  Arthur  and 
Henry,  her  successive  husbands.  Fabri- 
zio had  already  several  sons  by  his  wife, 
Agnes  da  Montefeltro,  daughter  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Urbino,  when  his  young- 
est child,  a  girl,  was  born.  She  received 
in  a  happy  hour,  the  grand  name  of  Vic- 
toria—  in  Italian,  Vittoria,  which,  through- 
out her  life,  she  so  nobly  bore. 

Fabrizio,  after  passing  over  to  the  Span- 
ish party,  became  closely  intimate  with  its 
chief  leader  and  supporter  in  Italy,  Don 
Alphonso  d'Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
whose  blue  blood  was  traced  back  to  a 
very  ancient  stock  in  the  country  about 
Toledo.  This  grandee  had  an  only  son, 
Ferrante  Francesco  d'Avalos,  of  nearly 
the  same  age  as  Colonna's  Victoria,  and 
the  friendship   between   the  fathers  was 
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cemented  by  a  family  alliance  through 
these  two  infants,  solemnly  married  at  four 
years  old. 

This  parental  forecast  of  the  fate  of  two 
young  creatures  —  a  common  custom  of 
the  time  —  proved  fortunate  for  both. 
Victoria  grew  like  some  fairy  princess 
dowered  with  magic  gifts,  most  lovely  in 
her  rare  blonde  beauty,  with  great,  dark, 
southern  eyes.  She  was  accomplished 
not  only  in  feminine  arts  of  music,  song, 
and  dance,  design  and  color  with  the 
painter's  pencil,  or  embroiderer's  needle  ; 
she  was  instructed,  as  became  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  great  Roman  house,  in  the 
newly  revived  learning  of  the  classic  days  ; 
Latin  was  familiar  to  her  as  a  dialect  of 
her  native  tongue,  while  the  soft  Italian 
speech  was  her  constant  study  and  delight 
in  prose  and  tuneful  rhyme.  The  wonder 
of  Italy,  she  was  the  charm  of  her  own 
home ;  full  of  affection  for  her  parents, 
and  for  another,  the  future  bridegroom 
she  had  learned  to  love  from  a  child,  and 
to  whom  her  fondness  grew  the  more,  as 
he  kept  pace  with  her  in  like  years,  a  gal- 
lant youth,  a  student  and  poet  like  herself, 
but  stout  of  arm  and  Versed  in  all  graceful 
feats  of  chivalry  and  war  ;  with  a  splendid 
form  to  please  a  maiden's  eye,  a  lofty 
spirit  to  compel  the  homage  of  her  inno- 
cent heart. 

Another  attraction  in  her  eyes  must 
have  gathered  round  him  when  smitten  by 
the  sorrow  of  his  father's  tragic  death. 
Don  Alphonso  d'Avalos,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  service  of  his  sovereign,  undertook  to 
reduce  the  fort  of  Castel  Nuovo,  a  strong- 
hold by  the  sea  at  Naples,  almost  the  last 
that  remained  in  possession  of  the  French, 
as  a  remnant  of  their  late  conquests  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  so  long  an  appa- 
nage of  Spain.  The  besieged  proved  ob- 
stinate, and  the  Spanish  marquis  found  — 
or  thought  to  find  —  an  ally  within  the 
place,  a  Moor,  who  took  his  money  to  sell 
the  pass.  One  night,  by  this  man's  con- 
nivance, Avalos  planted  a  ladder  against 
the  wall.  As  he  mounted  it  the  first,  the 
Moor  made  a  show  of  reaching  him  a 
hand,  while  in  the  very  moment,  a  treach- 
erous missile  from  above  hit  him  in  the 
throat,  and  flung  him  back  on  the  ground, 
dead  !  This  calamity,  so  terrible  to  an 
only  son,  could  not  fail  to  stir  the  very 
depths  of  compassion  and  tenderness  in 
the  breast  of  young  Pescara's  fair  be- 
trothed. 

Finally,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  lov- 
ers were  made  one.  On  the  27th  Decem- 
ber, 1509,  the  bride  was  led  to  the  altar, 
in  Naples  ;  the  nuptial   feast   and  rejoic- 


ings were  held  with  regal  magnificence 
in  the  island  of  Ischia,  where  the  family 
of  Avalos  made  their  chief  residence. 
Here  a  daughter  of  their  race,  Constance 
d'Avalos,  the  young  widowed  Duchess  of 
Amalfi,  had  undertaken  the  care  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  family  in  place  of  her 
brothers  and  nephews  slain  in  war.  Not- 
withstanding her  sex,  she  kept  the  post  of 
perpetual  castellan  of  Ischia,  that  island 
being  the  key  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 
The  Spanish  monarchs  added  to  her  hon- 
ors one  by  one.  She  became  Duchess  of 
Francavilla,  afterwards  princess,  by  crea- 
tion of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  At  this 
time  of  which  we  speak,  she  was  renowned 
for  her  love  of  literature,  especially  of 
poetry.  Her  island  court  was  the  resort 
of  the  learned  and  gifted,  from  every  part 
of  Italy.  Between  this  lady  and  the  young 
bride  a  delightful  friendship  grew;  many 
congenial  hours  between  such  women  va- 
ried the  charm  of  early  married  happiness 
assured  to  a  young  husband  and  wife  who 
seemed  born  for  each  other. 

These  were  the  warlike  times  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  and  some  two  years  after  this 
marriage,  the  French,  for  the  second  time, 
made  a  descent  on  Italy.  Against  them, 
Spaniards  and  Italians  made  a  common 
league ;  Pescara  followed  his  father-in- 
law,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  summoned  both  by  duty  to  his  liege 
lord  and  his  own  burning  desire  for  noble 
adventure. 

Victoria  saw  her  father  and  husband  go 
out,  swept  away  by  the  fierce  stream  of 
war,  where  so  many  of  the  race  of  Avalos 
had  left  their  heroic  lives.  It  is  said  she 
never  shed  a  tear  at  parting  with  her  all 
on  earth,  in  the  day  of  her  young  happi- 
ness. Far  from  dissuading  Pescara,  she 
crushed  her  grief  and  anxiety  in  the  depths 
of  her  own  heart,  and  bade  him  prove  him- 
self the  worthy  heir  of  his  great  name. 
She  only  asked  that  he  would  not  cast  his 
life  away  for  the  mere  boast  of  valor,  that 
he  would  remember  her  who  loved  him, 
and  was  left  alone  to  await  his  return, 
trembling  with  mortal  fear. 

With  fond  embraces,  but  without  a  tear, 
she  saw  her  lord  and  lover  depart  in 
company  with  Raymond  de  Cordona,  the 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  chief 
barons  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  bound 
to  join  their  sovereign's  army. 

Weeping  and  praying,  now  that  his  eyes 
could  no  longer  see  her  grief,  Victoria 
spent  the  passion  of  her  heart  upon  the 
altars  of  God,  or  in  the  flow  of  her  thought^ 
in  verse,  borrowing  from  pain  a  new,  di- 
vine power  of  intercession  and  song. 
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Work  was  the  unfailing  anodyne  for  her 
trouble  and  suspense.  Besides  her  stud- 
ies and  literary  tasks,  she  required  some 
human  interest  to  engage  her  energies  and 
divert  the  mother  instinct  unsatisfied  by 
any  living  fruit  of  love.  A  young  cousin 
of  her  husband's,  and  his  presumptive 
heir,  Alphonso  d'Avalos,  Marquis  of 
Vasto,  was  then  at  Ischia.  This  youth 
was  devoted  to  athletics,  as  practised  in 
that  day ;  skilled  in  all  knightly  exer- 
cises, but  apart  from  these,  uncouth,  unin- 
structed,  and  imbued  with  lofty  scorn  of 
mental  labor  —  accused  too  of  an  ungov- 
ernable and  ferocious  temper.  Victoria 
was  grieved  to  see  so  fine  a  boy,  amply 
endowed  by  nature,  made  unmanageable 
by  bad  bringing  up,  and  set  herself  to 
tame  the  young  savage.  She  took  him  in 
hand  with  so  much  love,  with  such  tact 
and  judiciousness  as  to  prove  how  much 
woman's  gentle  sway  can  mould  the  char- 
acter of  a  man.  The  rebellious  spirit 
soon  gave  way  to  her ;  the  young  man 
was  absolutely  changed.  He  became 
courteous,  studious,  and  actually  devel- 
oped a  graceful  talent  for  verse,  so  that  in 
after  years,  he  won  the  praise  of  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  no  less  than  a  valiant 
soldier,  Victoria  was  so  proud  of  her 
work  that  she  was  wont  to  say  of  the  lad, 
only  a  few  years  her  junior,  "she  had 
brought  forth  this  young  spirit  with  her 
mind,  and  though  childless,  esteemed  her- 
self barren  no  longer." 

In  the  early  spring  of  1512  the  invaders 
poured  down  into  Lombardy,  led  by  a 
young  hero,  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  to 
the  French  King  Louis  XII.  They  were 
arrested  on  their  passage  down  towards 
Rome  by  the  strong  city  of  Ravenna. 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  his  cousin  Prospero, 
and  the  young  Marquis  of  Pescara  flung 
themselves  into  the  town  to  hold  it  at  all 
costs  against  the  enemy.  Five,  six  as- 
saults were  repulsed ;  the  genius  of  old 
Rome  lived  again  within  those  walls  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Colonnas.*  On  April  nth 
the  historic  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies  before  the 
town;  the  invaders  were  victorious.  Fa- 
brizio Colonna  and  Pescara  sought  to  re- 
deem the  day  by  a  wild  sally  at  the  head 
of  a  charge  of  horse.  They  were  over- 
whelmed and  taken,  desperately  fighting, 
while  the  conqueror,  Gaston  de  Foix,  met 
his  fate  elsewhere. 

Friend  and  foe  followed  the  hero's  tri- 
umphal   funeral    pomp     towards    Milan. 


*  Del    Roman 
LXXXVI. 


mio   padre   alto   valore.     Sonetto 


Before  the  hearse  walked  many  noble 
prisoners  ;  among  these,  Fabrizio  Colonna, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  bleeding  from 
honorable  wounds  in  the  face. 

Victoria  poured  out  her  heart  in  a  po- 
etic epistle  to  her  captive  lord,*  compa- 
rable in  style  to  one  of  Ovid's  heroides^  but 
far  more  human  in  its  living  thrill  of  a 
wife  and  daughter's  pain.  This  master- 
piece remains  amongst  the  rich  store  of 
Italian  literature  handed  down  by  the  six- 
teenth century.  Not  so  the  response,  "  A 
Dialogue  of  Love,"  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Pescara  in  prison  on  the 
story  of  his  own  life,  and  transmitted  to 
his  absent  consort.  If  so,  the  world  that 
treasured  the  one  has  let  the  other  die. 
Happily  for  Pescara,  one  of  the  adverse 
generals  was  his  uncle  by  marriage,  by 
whose  good  offices  the  young  marquis  was 
soon  liberated  for  a  ransom  of  six  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  restored  to  his  beloved 
and  most  loving  wife. 

Though  he  had  fought  in  a  lost  battle, 
he  came  adorned  with  several  scars  in  the 
face,  not  disfiguring,  but  rather  adding  a 
grace  to  the  pale,  proud  features,  in  a 
woman's  eyes,  while  they  touched  her 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  quick. 

Three  halcyon  years  together  comforted 
them  for  all  trials  and  disappointments  of 
the  world.  Ischia  received  them  to  per- 
fect peace  amidst  her  summer  seas,  al- 
though Italy  lay  in  cruel  pangs  under  the 
feet  of  her  alien  masters. 

Again  the  trumpet-note  of  battle  pene- 
trated to  the  wave-girt  home  of  love ; 
Pescara,  burning  for  action  and  renown, 
broke  away  once  more  from  happiness  for 
the  desperate  chances  and  doubtful  re- 
wards of  war. 

He  went  away  on  the  28th  November, 
1515,  taking  with  him,  by  Victoria's  con- 
sent, his  young  cousin  Alphonso  d'Avalos. 
He  joined  the  Spanish  army,  as  an  officer 
of  the  first  rank,  promoted  for  his  former 
valor.  But  the  tide  was  still  adverse  to 
the  Italian  cause,  and  Francis  the  First, 
king  of  France,  after  his  victory  at  Ma- 
rignan,  remained  master  of  northern  Italy 
till  the  next  war,  in  1521,  when  Pescara 
wrested  Milan  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
French. 

Italy's  opportunity  came  at  last.  After 
a  protracted  struggle,  carried  into  the 
enemy's  country  without  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage, Pescara  and  the  chief  body  01 
the  Imperialist  forces  threw  themselves 
into  the  town  of  Pavia,  for  a  final  stand 


*  Epistola  a  Ferrante  Francesco  suo  consorte,  nella 
rotta  di  Ravenna. 
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against  the  French  king,  who  laid  siege 
to  the  place  on  the  28th  October,  1524. 

Pescara's  resolution  and  vigor  gave  life 
to  the  defence.  After  four  months' 
leaguer,  he  attacked  the  king  with  all  his 
forces,  and  completely  defeated  him.  At 
the  close  of  this  day,  remembered  as  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  Francis,  wounded  and 
unhorsed,  was  compelled  to  yield  himself 
a  prisoner  to  the  generals  of  the  Spanish 
sovereign,  Charles  V. 

Pescara  presented  himself,  clad  in 
mourning,  before  the  royal  captive.  Fran- 
cis received  him  as  an  equal  rather  than 
a  mere  courtier.  For  such  a  victory  as 
his  no  reward  seemed  too  high  ;  might  not 
a  viceroyalty  —  nay,  a  kingdom  be  meted 
out  to  him  by  his  wonderful  fortune,  that 
had  already  made  him  master  of  Italy,  and 
of  the  person  of  the  king  of  France  ? 

Nevertheless,  so  many  triumphs,  earned 
by  the  great  marquis  at  such  cost  of  his 
blood  and  shattered  health,  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  prompt  and  ample  rewards  he 
looked  for.  He  could  no  longer  content 
himself  with  thanks  and  empty  honors 
from  Charles  V.,  who,  generous  in  words, 
ascribed  the  victory  mainly  to  his  valor, 
and  had  admitted  him  before  to  the  most 
envied  privilege  a  subject  could  enjoy,  of 
sitting,  covered,  in  the  imperial  presence. 
Pescara's  hold  on  life  was  already  relax- 
ing, in  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  he  had  worn 
out  his  existence  in  the  service  of  a  thank- 
less master,  and  drifted  away  from  home 
happiness  with  a  wife  who  was  enthroned 
Id  the  heart  of  her  countrymen  far  above 
a  royal  queen  —  yet  only  asked  to  enjoy 
her  husband's  private  state  together  in 
the  island  palace  of  Ischia.  Ambitious, 
perhaps  through  his  very  pride  in  her,  it 
seemed  time  for  him  now  to  take  for  him- 
self such  greatness  in  this  world  as  might 
lie  at  his  hand. 

Despite  his  Spanish  antecedents,  Italy 
esteemed  him  as  her  own.  He  was  born 
a  Neapolitan,  married  to  the  fair  Roman 
princess  whose  name  was  a  household 
word  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  In- 
stinctively the  eyes  of  all  who  sighed  for 
redress  or  longed  for  change  were  turned 
to  him. 

A  league  was  formed  amongst  the  native 
princes  of  Italy,  headed  by  the  pope,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  Pescara  was 
pressed  to  lead  the  movement,  to  be  inau- 
gurated by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  As  an  inducement  he 
was  offered  the  chief  share  of  the  spoil 
—  no  less  than  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  holy  father  claimed  the  power  to  con- 
fer the  investiture  upon  him,  and  charged 


him  on  his  obedience  to  accept  the  dignity, 
as  it  concerned  his  conscience  and  his 
soul  to  do.  Thus  tempted  to  satisfy  his 
own  secret  aspiration,  the  marquis  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  plot  that  promised  to 
secure  for  him  and  his  wife  the  splendors 
of  a  royal  crown. 

Some  one  spoke  the  dangerous  word 
that  led  to  suspicion  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  marquis  halted  between  two  opinions, 
and  finally  betrayed  all  to  Charles  V.  A 
Spaniard  of  the  Spaniards,  his  foster- 
mother,  Italy,  was  despised  by  him  when 
the  final  struggle  came  with  that  knightly 
bond  that  held  him  by  his  allegiance  to 
Spain.  In  the  last  few  weeks  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  life,  one  fatal  fall  linked 
his  great  name  with  a  traitor's  curse  for- 
evermore. 

This  act  accomplished,  a  lingering  sick- 
ness, contracted  in  his  last  wars,  prostrated 
him  on  his  death-bed  at  Milan.  He  sum- 
moned his  cousin,  Del  Va§to,  appointed 
him  his  heir,  and  commended  his  wife 
Victoria  to  his  care.  Pescara  closed  his 
eyes  on  the  25th  of  November,  1525.  His 
obsequies  were  performed  with  great  mag- 
nificence; a  vast  military  following  of  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  in  mourning  marched, 
under  banners  of  funereal  black,  after  the 
hearse  towards  Naples.  At  Viterbo  they 
met  the  Marchesa  Victoria  hastening  on 
her  way  to  nurse  and  comfort  her  husband 
in  his  illness,  only  to  hear  of  his  death 
and  see  his  body  borne  away  from  her 
towards  their  southern  home  of  lost  hap- 
piness. Too  much  crushed  to  follow,  she 
lay  down  in  her  dark  chamber  for  the  forty 
days  of  conventional  grief  —  how  true  in 
her  case  the  silence  of  history  most  elo- 
quently speaks.  All  those  days  her  mis- 
ery lay  hid  from  human  eyes. 

She  crept  back  to  her  early  home  —  the 
great  city  of  eternal  sorrow.  At  Rome,. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  bestowed  her,  by  spe- 
cial favor,  at  the  convent  of  San  Silvestro 
in  Capite.  Clement  gave  the  nuns  strict 
charge  to  comfort  her  with  all  spiritual 
and  temporal  consolations,  but  on  na 
terms  to  admit  her  to  the  cloistered  sister- 
hood by  lifelong  vows.  The  holy  father 
in  his  wisdomjmade  this  proviso :  Victoria, 
the  star  of  Italy,  could  not  be  sufEered  to 
hide  her  light  forever  in  the  private  grief 
that  overwhelmed  her  heart  and  soul. 

As  time  made  her  accustomed  to  the 
great  change  from  wedded  happiness  to 
perpetual  mourning,  she  was  removed  by 
the  care  of  her  brothers  to  the  castle  of 
Marino,  where  she  was  born.  Still  her 
visits  to  Rome  were  frequent,  and,  as  the 
years  went  on,  some  scattered  threads  of 
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interest  seem  to  have  caught  up  the  broken 
web  of  her  life's  story. 

She  grieved  for  her  country  during  the 
troubles  raised  in  Rome  by  her  own  kin- 
dred, and  more  bitterly  for  the  atrocious 
sack  of  the  city  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Bourbon  in  1527.  From  Marino  her  elo- 
quent letters  pleaded  with  her  cousin,  Del 
Vasto,  and  other  captains  of  the  Spanish 
army,  for  protection  to  the  hapless  citizens 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  a  barbarous  soldiery. 

Thus  recalled  to  the  world  by  compas- 
sion for  others,  Victoria  left  behind  the 
grandeurs  that  had  satiated  her  early  years, 
living  in  a  modest  retirement,  where  only 
the  great  in  heart  and  intellect  formed  a 
worthy  court  to  surround  her  in  the  maj- 
esty of  her  sorrow  and  genius.  Friend- 
ship, at  last,  found  access  to  her  affections. 
Amongst  her  intimates,  besides  the  noblest 
-of  her  own  sex,  we  can  count  every  name 
among  the  master  minds  of  her  age  in 
Italy;  chief  of  them,  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarruotti.  He  saw  her  in  the  first 
bitterness  of  her  grief,  when  she  came, 
•newly  widowed,  to  Rome,  and  from  that 
hour  the  mighty  sculptor's  spirit  clung  to 
hers.  Who  has  not  heard  the  story  of  his 
devotion.'*  the  melting  of  his  heroic  heart 
into  a  love  as  hopeless  as  it  was  sublime? 

He  knew  her  too  well  to  strive  against 
the  constancy  she  had  vowed  to  her  dead. 
Many  princes  sought  to  tempt  her,  making 
suit  to  her  brothers  for  her  hand  ;  while 
the  universal  demonstrations  and  honors 
that  greeted  her  wherever  she  moved, 
throughout  Italy,  seemed  to  call  upon  her 
to  accept  a  throne.  They  did  not  under- 
stand that  no  ambition  on  earth  could  re- 
vive the  woman's  heart,  dead  and  buried 
with  its  one  love.  To  all  such  appeals  she 
had  but  one  answer :  "  My  fair  sun  "  *  — 
thus  she  always  called  Pescara  —  *'  though 
hid  from  all  the  world,  still  shines  for  me  ; 
in  dark  weeds  no  less  than  in  shining 
attire,  I  keep  the  faith  of  my  heart  un- 
changed." 

With  friendship,  kindness  to  the  suffer- 
ing, deep  study  of  the  past,  an  ardent 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  progress  as  it 
stirred  the  rising  age,  her  grand  life  was 
now  filled.  She  was  sustained  through  all 
with  the  fervent  love  of  God  and  burning 
desire  to  rejoin  her  beloved  in  him. 
Knowledge  and  the  charm  of  song  were 
her  instruments  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men 
towards  the  divine  life  that,  begun  on 
earth,  bears  fruit  in  immortality.  Her 
poems  handed  down  to  us  are  chiefly  son- 
nets, modelled  on  the  form  of  Petrarch. 

*  II  mio  bel  sole. 


They  are,  like  his,  the  living  breath  of  a 
soul  in  pain,  separated  forever  on  this 
side  the  grave  from  the  thing  it  loves  ;  the 
passionate  longing  after  eternal  hope,  and 
joy  of  a  reunion  in  the  world  to  be,  thrills 
through  the  music  of  their  cadences. 

The  new  art  of  printing,  at  this  time, 
had  recently  opened  to  the  broad  world  of 
humanity  the  books  of  Homer,  Plato, 
Virgil,  those  prophets  of  nature  whose 
lips  were  not  untouched  by  the  sacred  fire 
of  inspiration.  Moreover,  the  printing- 
press  was  multiplying  and  spreading  the 
canonical  books  on  which  the  Church  her- 
self bases  her  authority.  Men's  minds 
had  already  dared  to  search  the  Scriptures 
and  boldly  question  her  exclusive  title  to 
possess  the  whole  truth  of  God.  The 
complicated  structures  raised  by  custom 
and  tradition  were  rudely  shaken,  and  to 
many,  even  deep  thinkers,  these  were  the 
all  in  all.  Thus  faith  gave  way  at  the 
test ;  a  chaos  of  wild  beliefs,  or  no  beliefs, 
rose  up  to  confuse  the  earnest  seeker  after 
spiritual  light.  In  the  first  reaction  of 
human  nature  against  the  dreaded  cutting 
off  from  all  hope  beyond  this  world,  per- 
secution grew  a  gigantic  power,  setting  up 
a  ghastly,  merciless  idol  of  man's  inven- 
tion to  hide  the  God  of  mercy  from  the 
children  of  his  creation. 

Victoria,  beyond  a  doubt,  gave  her  mind 
to  these  great  themes;  it  is  known  that 
several  teachers  of  the  "new  light  "  were 
amongst  her  intimate  friends,  so  much  so, 
that  she  herself  incurred  strong  suspicions 
of  heresy.  But  she  clung,  womanlike,  to 
the  old  faith  of  her  childhood  ;  her  desire 
was  to  see  the  needed  reforms  accom- 
plished within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  the 
abuses  pruned  down,  not  ruthlessly  torn 
up,  the  flowers  too  often  broken  off  along 
with  the  weeds.  There  is  even  a  touch 
of  feminine  pride  to  be  discerned  in  her 
written  discourse  upon  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  addressed  to  her  adopted  sister, 
Constance,  Duchess  of  Amalfi,  showing 
the  exaltation  of  women  in  the  Virgin 
Mother  above  the  seraphim  and  choirs  of 
the  angelic  hosts. 

The  love  of  divine  things  seems  to  have 
drawn  her  closer,  as  the  years  of  her 
widowhood  wore  away,  to  the  one  spirit 
most  akin  to  her  own  of  all  she  met,  the 
great  Michel  Angelo.  Many  a  time  she 
went  to  Rome  for  the  sole  object  of  seeing 
him,  a  guest  more  honored  than  the  em- 
peror, who  visited  the  Marchesa  Pescara 
in  1536.  When  absent,  the  great  artist's 
letters  and  verses  followed  her,  more  wel- 
comed than  the  correspondence  of  prin- 
cesses and  queens. 
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Wherij  towards  her  last  years,  she  fixed 
her  residence  in  the  city,  Michel  Angelo 
habitually  took  part  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  wise  and  learned  and  highly  cultured 
men  who  loved  to  gather  round  the  most 
admirable  woman  of  her  time.  Enamored 
of  her  divine  spirit,  he  saw  no  change  in 
the  waning  season  that  brought  her  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  great  change  of  all.  She 
departed  from  his  sight  in  1547.  He  went 
to  take  his  last  farewell,  and  left  his  kiss 
upon  her  stiffening  hand.  One  regret 
haunted  him  through  all  his  remaining 
life,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  kiss  her  upon 
the  brow  and  cheeks  before  the  cold  grasp 
of  death  took  her,  and  left  him  to  madden- 
ing memories  of  an  irreparable  loss. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
TEMPER. 

BY     LADY     EASTLAKE,     AUTHOR     OF    THE 
••letters    from    the    BALTIC." 

There  are  words  in  constant  use  and 
of  great  significance  in  our  English  tongue 
of  which  the  precise  equivalents  are  not 
to  be  found  in  other  languages.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  is  that  the  things  they 
represent  belong,  in  greater  degree,  to  our- 
selves than  to  other  nations.  Of  such  cur- 
rent words  we  may  instance  three  :  "fun," 
"  humbug,"  and  "temper."  It  is  not  by 
any  means  that  the  things  they  represent 
do  not  exist  elsewhere,  but  they  certainly 
do  not  flourish  so  hardily  as  with  us.  All 
these  three  things,  little  as  they  have  in 
common,  are  in  practice  and  thoroughness 
intensely  English.  Much  might  be  said 
of  the  two  first.  Our  business  for  the 
present,  is  with  temper. 

If  asked  to  pronounce  what  is  the  griev- 
ance which  enters  most  deeply  into  the 
daily  life  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  women  ;  one  worse  to  endure 
than  poverty  or  pain  ;  a  moral  east  wind, 
nipping  and  withering  the  fairest  home- 
promise,  and  especially  the  young  shoots 
and  buds  unfolding  to  the  sun  ;  the  real 
secret  of  the  greatest  unhappiness  of  the 
greatest  number  —  we  answer  at  once  it  is 
that  hateful  thing  called  temper.  Most 
justly  and  logically  may  that  be  defined 
as  the  greatest  curse  of  the  English  race 
which  destroys  that  domestic  happiness 
which  is  its  greatest  blessing.  Man  and 
woman  depend  far  more  on  each  other 
than  upon  health  or  wealth,  or  any  out- 
ward circumstances,  for  such  well-being 
as  they  can  enjoy  in  this  imperfect  world. 
The  temper  of  the  ruler  of  a  family  is  the 


sure  prognostic  of  the  lot  awaiting  those 
dependent  on  him,  whether  the  easy-chair, 
the  soft  couch,  the  plank-bed,  or  the  rack. 
Just  as  le  style  c'esiVhofnine^  so  is  the  tem- 
per the  man  or  the  woman  who  happens  to 
be  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority.  And 
as  this  said  temper  never  hesitates  to  deal 
hard  words  to  all  within  its  reach,  so  must 
it  be  content  to  hear  a  few  truths  about 
itself. 

Whatever  the  occasion  or  whatever  the 
excuse,  temper  may  be  said  to  be  always 
selfish,  always  ill-bred,  often  cruel,  some- 
times brutal ;  the  indulgence  of  one  and 
the  misery  of  many;  the  freedom  of  one, 
and  the   bondage   of   many;  claiming  an 
amount  of  elbow-room  sorely  at  the  cost 
of  others ;   more   uncertain  than   an   En- 
glish spring;  more  obstructive  even  than 
an  Irish  M.P.    These  definitions  might  be 
multiplied  forever,  for  there  is  no  subject 
in  the  world  to  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  give  its  full  due.     But  they  may  be  all 
summed  up  in  one  definition  of  terrible 
import,  namely  that  the  real  mainspring  of 
temper   is   the    pleasure   of   giving   pain. 
Paraphrasing  Satan's  awful  line,  "  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good,"  temper  has,  as  it  were, 
said  to  itself,  "Pain  to  others,  be  thou  my 
pleasure."    Who  does  not  know  something 
of  temper  either  as  anvil  or  hammer  ?     It 
rules  "  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove."   It 
pervades   history.     It,  in   great  measure, 
governs   the   world.     Occupying  thus,  so 
large  a  space  in  society,  it  conforms  con- 
ventionally  and    necessarily    to  outward 
laws  and  habits  ;  attends  to  business,  dines 
out,  travels  on  the  Continent,  and  goes  to 
church.     It   therefore    requires    rather  a 
practised  eye  for  the  bystanders  to  detect 
the  knot  in  the  wood  under  the  varnish, 
the  scowl  under  the  smirk.     Some  of  its 
qualities  are  even  worthy  a  better  cause. 
Endless  in  ingenuity,  inexhaustible  in  re- 
sources,  and  economical  in  working,  for 
one  hammer  dexterously  swung  will  hit  a 
good  many  anvils,  it  accommodates  itself 
to  every  place,   from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace.      Not    but   what   temper,   in   the 
long  run,  is  an  expensive  indulgence;  it 
breeds   quarrels,   divides   families,  alien- 
ates friends,  sacrifices  character,  and  sul- 
lies   honor;  to   say   nothing    of   the   loss 
both  of  time  and  money;  though  far  too 
fascinating  to  be  abjured  on  that  account. 
Even  the  homes  of  work  and  want  will 
contrive  to  afford  it,  just  as  they  do  drink  ; 
though  for  obvious  reasons  it  flourishes  in 
greater  perfection  in  homes  of  luxury  and 
leisure,  and  even  of  education,  where  it  is 
the  greater  discord  and  disgrace.     Espe- 
cially do  the  worst  forms  of  temper  show 
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their  supremacy  in  the  power  they  possess 
of  enhancing  every  other  ill  to  which  flesh 
is  heir.  There  is  no  misfortune  so  trying 
but  temper  will  contrive  to  make  it  worse. 
Milton  well  knew  that  temper  entered  the 
world  hand  in  hand  with  sin,  when  he 
makes  the  unhappy  couple  at  once  adding 
to  the  bitterness  of  their  fall  by  turning  on 
each  other  with  reproach  and  recrimina- 
tion :  — 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemn- 
ing, 
Till  of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end. 

Alas !  how  many  a  heedless,  ill-regulated 
pair  have  since  then  followed  their  ex- 
ample ! 

As  we  have  assumed  that  the  rather  ex- 
clusively English  word  temper  implies  a 
partially  English  monopoly  of  the  thing,  it 
is  as  well  to  look  into  the  terms  and  char- 
acteristics of  neighboring  nations. 

The  French,  for  instance,  say  a  man  is 
de  mauvaise  or  de  vilaine  hunieur.  But 
a  humor  is  not  a  chronic  condition.  The 
Frenchman,  it  is  true,  can  fly  into  violent 
passions,  and  stamp  and  storm,  foam  and 
spit,  like  a  bad  actor  overdoing  his  part; 
he  can  also  pout  and  sulk,  and  give  off 
petty  shocks  of  electricity,  if  handled  awk- 
wardly ;  but  he  loves  and  needs  the  com- 
pany of  his  fellow-creatures  far  too  much 
to  keep  up  this  kind  of  thing  long ;  accord- 
ingly, if  Frenchmen  soon  quarrel,  they 
also  soon  embrace  and  forget  it  all. 

The  German  possesses  plenty  of  the 
thing  both  in  the  violent,  the  surly,  and 
the  tetchy  form;  especially  in  the  last 
named.  Nor  does  he  agree,  like  the 
Frenchman,  quickly  with  his  adversary, 
but  takes  his  time,  and  eats  and  drinks, 
sleeps,  smokes,  and  sulks  phlegmatically 
and  leisurely  on  the  offence.  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  exact  term  for  the  thing.  His 
beautiful  word  Gemiith,  as  untranslatable 
as  the  Frenchman's  esprit^  implies  a  senti- 
mental state  of  mind  which  a  German  can 
best  explain.  Our  English  word  ♦'  charac- 
ter "  supplies  his  want.  The  man  who  has 
ein  schlechten  Karakter  is  not  a  person  of 
bad  reputation,  but  of  evil  disposition. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  tem- 
pers of  these  two  nations  and  our  own  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  absence  in  their  case 
of  that  domestic  sphere  where  domestic 
peace  or  strife  is  best  developed.  For 
this  there  is  no  place  like  the  genuine  En- 
glish home.  But  what  the  German  lacks 
in  this  respect  is  amply  made  up  to  him 
by  another  institution  peculiarly  his  own. 
That  tremendous   Prussian    army,    more 


German  than  the  Germans,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  is  as  much  the  exercise 
ground  for  temper  as  for  sham  fights  and 
endless  manoeuvres.  Those  who  know 
how  the  officers  treat  the  men  so  unhappy 
as  to  be  under  their  command,  are  well 
aware  that  nowhere  can  temper  be  studied 
in  a  more  active,  unmanly,  and  brutal 
form.  One  consequence  is  that  among  no 
given  number  of  men  is  the  percentage  of 
suicide  so  appallingly  high  as  among  the 
privates  of  the  Prussian  army,  where  the 
average  is  four  times  higher  than  else- 
where in  the  civilized  world.* 

The  best  apology  we  can  now  offer  our 
foreign  brethren  for  dealing  thus  uncere- 
moniously with  their  infirmities  is  to  be 
more  candid  still  about  our  own.  They 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  we  are  the 
oddest  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  our 
tempers  are  our  greatest  oddity.  Our 
native  flora  in  this  respect  is  the  most 
luxuriant  under  the  sun  ;  almost  defying 
classification.  What  with  our  political 
atmosphere  and  our  domestic  climate,  we 
contrive  to  produce  the  largest  and  hardi- 
est varieties.  Every  species  that  freedom 
and  wealth,  eccentricity  and  privacy  — 
especially  the  latter  —  can  foster,  flour- 
ishes with  us.  There  are  the  crotchety 
and  the  fidgety  tempers  —  both  intensely 
national — which,  perhaps,  irritate  more 
than  they  actually  harm.  There  are  the 
suspicious,  the  sulky,  the  nervous,  the 
"  nasty,"  the  perverse,  the  pigheaded ; 
all,  more  or  less,  difficult  to  deal  with; 
there  is  the  temper  on  the  surface,  easily 
roused,  which  is  best  let  alone  to  wear 
itself  out,  and  there  is  the  deep-down 
temper  which  one  must  travel  with,  or 
marry,  to  fully  find  out.  Boycotting  is  no 
new  invention  of  the  National  League. 
Temper  discovered  that  cowardly  device 
long  ago,  and  its  victims  can  tell  of  having 
been  ruthlessly  sent  to  Coventry,  which  is 
the  favorite  domestic  form,  for  years  and 
years.  Finally,  there  is  Xht post-mortem 
temper,  to  which  we  shall  return. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  a  rather  fa- 
miliar sort,  namely  the  hasty  or  passionate 
temper  —  the  last  being  only  the  first, 
full-grown.  But  this  kind  can  hardly  be 
ranked  under  the  same  genus  as  those  we 
have  endeavored  to  describe.  Passion 
and  temper  are  two  very  different  and  even 
opposite  things,  both  as  to  means  and  end. 
Passion's  real  intent  is  to  exhaust  and  ex- 
pend itself,  temper's  to  wound  and  distress 
another.    Passion  is  blind  and  deaf,  and 


*  See   Etudes    sur  1' Empire    d'AlIemagne,  par  J. 
Cohen,  1879. 
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knows  not  what  it  does  when  the  fit  comes 
on  ;  temper  has  all  its  wicked  wits  at  its 
deliberate  call  and  command.  Passion, 
heedl'ess  of  self  as  of  others,  rushes  forth 
to  the  fray,  like  the  Spartan  Isadas,  un- 
clothed and  almost  unarmed;  temper  sits 
cool,  collected,  and  malignant  in  its  own 
fort  of  intense  selfishness;  passion  may 
be  almost  defined  as  a  physical  ebullition, 
relieving  a  pressure,  liut  it  is,  at  best,  a 
dangerous  remedy,  apt  to  leave  what  is 
irrevocable  and  irreparable  in  its  course  ; 
a  something  to  haunt  the  culprit  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  and,  although  forgiven 
by  others,  never  forgiven  by  himself. 

Neither  may  anger  be  confounded  with 
temper,  though  it  too  often  is.  Both 
spring,  it  is  true,  from  the  same  root,  but 
only  in  the  same  sense  as  medicine  and 
poison.  Temper  is  always  meanness, 
more  or  less  — a  bully  when  it  can  be  one 
with  impunity;  a  coward  when  it  cannot. 
Anger,  viewed  in  its  highest  purposes  of 
defending  the  weak,  redressing  the  injured, 
and  vindicating  the  slandered,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  weapons  man  can  wield.  An 
English  schoolboy  with  fine  instinct  de- 
fined temper  as  "a  sneak,"  and  anger  as 
*'  a  trump,"  and  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Scripture  acknowledges  both  the  rights 
and  the  limits  of  anger.  "  Be  angry,"  but 
"sin  not.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on 
your  wrath." 

Our  Lord  never  hesitated  to  be  angry, 
when  occasion  required.  He  was  angry 
with  the  Pharisees  when  he  called  them 
"a  generation  of  vipers."  He  was  angry 
with  his  disciples  when  they  forbade  little 
children  to  come  to  him.  He  was  angry 
with  Peter  when  he  presumed  to  ques- 
tion what  he  foretold.  But  who  can  detect 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  temper  in  his 
sternest  reproofs  ? 

Anger,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but 
a  bad  master.  The  first  condition,  there- 
fore, for  its  useful  and  legitimate  exercise 
IS  perfect  self-control ;  calmness  and  scorn 
are  its  rightful  lieutenants.  "  A  man  in  a 
passion,"  as  that  wise  woman  Sarah  Cole- 
ridge says,  "cannot  scorn."  The  popular 
expression  of  "losing  temper"  is  not 
strictly  true.  The  temper  we  endeavor 
to  describe  is  unfortunately  never  lost ; 
its  chief  aim  is  to  make  others  lose  theirs. 

We  have  thus  far  impeached  imaginary 
defendants,  under  the  generic  name  of 
"man,"  but  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  accusation,  like  the 
term,  was  not  meant  to  include  both  sexes. 
Each  is  wonderfully  and  curiously  made 
to  be  equally  the  blessing  or  the  plague  of 
the  other.     Especially  is  this  the  case  in 


that  connection  which  draws  them  closest 
together.      Women   are   credited    with   a 
greater   use  of  that   organ  designated  in 
the  Psalms  as  "a  sharp  sword."     At  the 
same   time   there   is   such   a   thing  as  a 
male   silence^  which  may  be  made  as  ex- 
asperating as  the  utmost  female  volubility. 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  in  a  conju- 
gal duet  to  decide  which  best   succeeds, 
whether  in  taking  the  lead  or  in  keeping 
it,  the  deep  growl  of  the  bass,  or  the  shrill 
dissonance  of  the  treble  —  the  broadside 
of  the  man,  or  the  spiteful  thrust  of  the 
woman ;   and  we  are   disposed   to    think 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them. 
One  extreme  form  of  the  sad  disease  there 
is  we  have  still  to  touch  upon,  which  is 
essentially  of  the  masculine  gender.     The 
part  here  played  belongs  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  the    one  who  is    the  stronger, 
generally  the    older,   and    generally   the 
holder  of  the  purse-strings.    Apropos  of 
this  exceptional  form,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  animal  world  furnishes  the  same  phe- 
nomena of  temper  which  prevail   among 
the  human  race  ;  if  not  in  the  same  variety, 
yet  in  its  worst  species.     The  most  noble, 
intelligent,  and  tractable  of  the  quadruped 
order  occasionally    sends    forth    a   more 
vicious  and    untamable   brute    than    any 
other  that  the  wild  denizens  of  forest  or 
jungle  can  supply.   The  "rogue  elephant," 
always  a  male,  be  it  observed,  is  so  incur- 
ably savage  towards  its  fellows,  that  the 
herd  at  length  turn  upon  him  and  drive 
him  from  their  midst.      We  have,  alas! 
our  human  "  rogue,"  but  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  to  chase  him  away.     He  is 
sure  to  isolate  himself  and  his  unfortunate 
family  where  he  can  work  his  sovereign 
will   without  let   or   hindrance   from   his 
neighbors.     The  class  of  temper  we  mean 
—  fortunately  for   human  nature,   rare  — 
and   the  restraints  of  society  are  incom- 
patible  elements.     The    man   who  loves 
society  is  safe  from  the  worst  forms  of 
temper.     But  there  is  no  country  where, 
for  various  reasons,  men  live  so  much  out 
of  the  world,  and  where  families,  accord- 
ingly, are  cast  so  closely  together  for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse,  as  in  our  England  — 
where,  in  short,  within  legal  limits  an  in- 
dividual can  do  so   unrestrainedly  as  he 
likes  with  what  he  calls  his  own.     That  an 
Englishman's  house   is   his  castle,  is   in 
such  cases  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  very 
awful  fact.     Unless  he  transgress  the  law, 
no  one  can  enter  it,  or  deliver  from  it.     If 
within  that  impregnable  fortress  it  be  his 
chief  pleasure  to  render  his  family  miser- 
able, who  can  prevent  him?     All  depends 
upon  what  constitutes  his  own  happiness. 
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for  he  will  only  seek  that.  The  solution 
of  the  terrible  problem  is  that  there  are 
men,  heads  of  families,  who  love  their 
tempers  better  than  wife  or  children  — 
than  duty  or  religion  —  than  man  or  God. 
Not  all  observers  of  human  nature  have 
come  across  such  specimens,  but  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  will  endorse 
what  we  say.  Such  men  have  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  paternal  "  right  divine."  They 
erect  it  into  an  article  of  faith,  and  implicit 
obedience  on  the  part  of  their  unhappy 
family  into  the  chief  end  of  that  family's 
existence.  There  may  be  conjugal  and 
even  filial  struggles  occasionally,  but  after 
a  while  the  machinery  works  smoothly; 
the  wife  never  wills,  never  orders,  never 
rebels;  nor  do  his  children,  in  the  sense 
of  attaining  independent  action,  ever  come 
of  age.  His  will  is  understood  to  be  their 
sole  and  sufficient  guide,  law,  and  fate.  It 
has  been  so  in  the  past,  is  so  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  shall  continue  so  in  the  future. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  love  for  him  in 
such  a  home.  If  wife  and  children  are 
too  Christian  to  hate  him,  they  are  at  all 
events  too  human  not  to  dread  him,  and 
perfect  fear  casts  out  all  love.  Having 
thus  created  a  moral  paralysis  by  extin- 
guishing all  will  but  his  own,  he  is  per- 
fectly happy,  and  calls  it  peace.  It  is 
this  frightfully  wicked  happiness  which  is 
his  curse,  for  it  shields  him  from  all  the 
consequences  of  his  sin.  Other  sinners 
suffer  penalty.  The  drunkard  has  his 
headache,  and  certain  pangs  of  conscience 
follow  other  forms  of  ill-doing.  But  the 
human  "rogue  "does  not  even  suffer  in- 
convenience. He  takes  care  to  behave 
well  to  his  servants,  and  in  every  external 
relation  of  life.  He  can  be  courteous,  and 
even  charitable,  excepting  always  in  the 
place  where  charity  is  supposed  to  begin. 
A  man  of  this  sort  is  called  insane  by  the 
few  who  know  the  truth,  but  he  knows  far 
too  well  what  he  is  about  for  any  medical 
certificate  to  that  effect  to  be  obtained. 
Such  homes  may  be  environed  with  ob- 
jects of  luxury  and  refinement,  and  yet  be 
the  abodes  of  the  most  sordid  hardships 
and  the  most  withering  terror.  "  One  sin- 
ner destroyeth  much  good." 

For  all  temper,  of  whatever  kind  or  de- 
gree, there  is,  humanly  speaking,  but  one 
cure,  and  that  is  a  worse.  Crotchets, 
fidgets,  nerves,  sulks,  even  passion  are 
wonderfully  subdued  by  compulsory  con- 
tact with  worse  crotchets,  fidgets,  nerves, 
sulks,  and  even  passion.  Shakespeare 
shows  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
by  making  Petruchio  possess  a  worse  tem- 
per, or  pretend  to  possess  it,  than  Kath- 


erine.  But  the  poor  "rogue"  has  no 
such  chance  left  to  him;  not  that  one  as 
bad  as  his  own,  or  even  worse,  might  not 
possibly  be  found.  But  granting  this,  the 
cure  would  not  be  applicable,  for  each 
would  be  sure  to  give  his  rival  a  wide 
berth. 

Charitable  people  will  not  fail  to  remind 
us  that  health  has  much  to  do  with  the 
symptoms  we  have  been  describing.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  says  that  *'  a  man's 
temper  depends  on  whether  he  digests  his 
food  well  or  ill."  And,  again,  "an  incom- 
petent digestion  engenders  habits  of  self- 
ishness and  egotism;"  but  this  polite, 
professional  excuse  does  not  apply  to  our 
"  rogue,"  whose  strength  is  generally  that 
of  an  ox,  and  his  digestion  that  of  an  os- 
trich. 

We  hasten  to  conclude  this  uncomfort- 
able chapter.  But  before  so  doing  we 
must  inquire  what  are  the  means  existing 
for  a  cure  —  for  the  cure  above  mentioned, 
even  if  possible,  is  only  temporary.  The 
man  possessed  by  that  temper,  which  we 
have  had  the  candor  to  own  is  a  national 
malady,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the  vic- 
tim of  any  implacable,  chronic  disease  ;  or» 
still  worse,  of  another  terrible  national 
propensity.  The  drunkard,  between  his 
bouts  of  drink,  suffers  intensely  from  de- 
pression, self-disgust,  and  returning  thirst. 
In  the  few  instances  recorded  of  a  cure, 
how  has  that  cure  been  effected  ?  He  has 
perhaps  taken  the  pledge,  and  the  reli- 
gious principle  involved  has  given  him 
the  strength  to  keep  it.  But  in  his  case 
certain  counter-irritants  have  helped.  He 
has  been  treated  medically  as  well  as 
spiritually.  His  drink  being,  as  in  most 
hospitals,  cut  off  at  once,  tonics,  and  other 
innocuous  stimulants  have  been  provided 
which  partially  allay  the  craving.  But  the 
examples  are  not  exactly  parallel ;  for  the 
one  loves  his  temper  far  more  than  the 
other  his  drink.  The  drunkard  knows 
that  he  is  wrong,  and  is  wretched ;  the 
temper  always  thinks  himself  right,  and  is 
supremely  happy.  The  one  is  as  free  as 
the  other  to  take  a  pledge  virtually  between 
himself  and  his  God,  but,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  he  is  less  likely  to  do  so.  Sup- 
posing, however,  for  supposition's  sake, 
that  the  temper  really  does  wish  to  con- 
quer his  enemy,  what  palliative  is  there  in 
store  for  him?  A  very  simple  one,  we 
reply.  As  the  sin  consists  in  the  pain 
which  his  peculiar  form  of  pleasure  inflicts 
on  sentient  objects,  so  the  counter-irritant 
is  found  in  directing  his  evil  weapons 
against  non-sentient  objects.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  whether  your  lash  falls  on 
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wood  or  iron,  or  on  shrinking  flesh.  Let 
the  owner  of  a  temper  fume  and  foam  at 
countries  and  states  —  at  Prussia,  or  still 
more  at  Russia  —  let  him  storm,  stamp 
and  snap  at  institutions,  corporations,  or 
even  at  Parliament.  Let  him  point  his 
malignant  insinuations,  his  meanest  sar- 
casms, his  most  virulent  misrepresenta- 
tions at  clubs,  at  circulating  libraries,  at 
the  stores,  or  at  Whiteley's  shop  ;  let  him 
even  level  his  worst  tit-bits  at  newspapers, 
reviews,  and  magazines,  always  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  contributors,  editors,  and 
publishers  ;  but  let  him  keep  clear  of  that 
something  in  the  human  breast  which  is 
apt  to  wince  at  studied  provocation  and 
insult.  It  is  true  this  course  will  deprive 
him  of  the  best  part  of  his  sport,  but  it 
will  also  save  him  from  its  consequences. 
A  little  perseverance  ia  this  direction  will 
weaken  the  demon,  even  if  it  does  not  cast 
him  out. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  no  man  or 
woman  is  entirely  known  until  their  last 
will  and  testament  is  published.  This 
tells  what  life  may  only  have  partially  dis- 
closed, and  sometimes  takes  the  world  by 
surprise.  But  the  last  will  of  the  wretched 
"rogue,"  with  its  careful  post-mortem  en- 
tailment of  his  worst  tyranny,  takes  no  one 
by  surprise  ;  least  of  all  his  victims.  And 
so  the  poor  creature  departs  this  world 
with  the  comforting  conviction  of  having 
riveted  the  chains  which  it  was  his  life's 
delight  to  forge.  Or,  who  can  tell !  with 
a  sudden  "looking  for  of  judgment,"  too 
late  to  avert,  on  which  it  is  not  for  us  to 
dwell. 

It  is  the  daughters  of  such  miscalled 
homes  who  enlist  our  tenderest  sympathy. 
What  help  is  there  when  those  "  house- 
hold laws  "  which  should  act  for  their  shel- 
ter are  turned  against  them?  Who  can 
protect  them  from  their  natural  protector? 
The  sons  go  forth  for  education  and  em- 
ployment, and  so  partially  escape  ;  but  the 
women  remain  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
day.  All  pine  and  fade  ;  one  or  more  die. 
Of  those  that  weather  the  life,  some  of  the 
loveliest  of  earth's  saints  are  made.  They 
stand  too  high  for  our  compassion.  That 
is  best  reserved  for  those  unhappy  beings 
who  have  so  perverted  the  instincts  of 
nature. 

And  have  we  no  word  to  say  for  the 
other  side  of  the  medal;  for  that  so-called 
good  temper  which  is  in  truth  no  temper 
at  all,  but  rather  a  blessed  combination  of 
fine  heart,  noble  self-control,  and  religious 
principle,  which  seeks  the  highest  good  of 
all  beneath  its  rule?  Homes  thus  gov- 
erned do  not  depend,  whatever  some  may 


think,  on  the  amount  of  the  income,  but 
are  found  under  lowly  rulers  who  labor  in 
the  sun  and  rain.  Whoever  has  seen  a 
good  man,  greeted  by  his  rejoicing  chil- 
dren on  his  return  from  work,  has  seen 
what  a  heart  can  never  forget.  And  if 
such  happiness  can  dwell  in  the  cottage, 
how  much-  more  in  the  mansion,  where 
parental  ambition  can  fulfil  its  highest  and 
tenderest  aspirations?  But  do  such  for- 
tunate families' always  realize  that  they 
are  fortunate  ?  Do  those  favored  children 
always  love,  honor,  and  obey  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  oppressed  ones  trem- 
ble, dread,  and  despair?  The  answer  is- 
disappointing.  Favored  children,  screened 
from  every  rude  breath,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  unconsciously  and  irrespon- 
sibly so,  the  least  grateful  of  the  human 
race.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  added,  the 
least  dutiful ;  for  there  is  always  the  risk 
that  the  tenderness  which  casts  out  their 
fear,  will  also  cast  out  their  obedience  and 
their  respect.  It  is  a  strait  and  narrow 
way  which  maintains  parental  authority 
without  false  indulgence  or  undue  harsh- 
ness, and  there  are  not  many  who  find  it. 

Finally,  comes  the  thought  which  will 
obtrude,  and  must  ever  obtrude  on  all 
who  attempt  to  reason  on  themselves  or 
on  their  fellow-creatures  —  the  thought, 
namely,  of  the  differences  of  disposition 
between  all  who  dwell  here  below  —  of 
the  varying  amount  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual capital  with  which  all  enter  this  life,, 
and  toil  through  it  —  differences  entailed 
by  causes  unchosen  by  them,  and  strength- 
ened or  modified  by  surroundings  equally 
unsought  by  them.  Each  alike  in  general 
outline  of  sin  and  suffering ;  each  separate 
in  those  qualities  which  make  the  individ- 
ual. Here  we  touch  that  mystery  which 
human  nature  can  acknowledge,  but  never 
comprehend  —  the  mystery  of  evil.  "  Who 
maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another?  and 
what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  re- 
ceive ?  " 

Robert  Burns's  immortal  words  give  the 
best  secular  answer  to  these  involuntary 
questions. 

Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  rarely  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  fairly  may  compute. 

But  seldom  what's  resisted. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
R.S.V.P. 

Come  to  Holland,  man  of  business,  for  a 

week  or  so  with  me ; 
Come  and  see  the  little  country  man  has 

wrested  from  the  sea. 
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Soothe  thy  soul  awhile  in  Holland,  land  re- 
claimed from  tide  and  flood, 

Where  the  cattle  and  the  people  chew  an 
everlasting  cud. 

Set  aside  thy  hat  of  topness,  and  thy  coat  of 

shining  twill, 
**  Chuck  "  thy  ledgers  and  thy  day-books,  cut 

thy  ear-supported  quill. 

Come  and  see  the  tulips  blooming  as  they 

bloomed  in  days  of  yore ; 
Come  and  hear  the  North  Sea  lapping  on  the 

Scheveningen  shore. 

Never  mind    those  wretched  T-cloths,   and 

those  shirtings  you  call  grey. 
At  the  prices  you  are  getting  you  are  giving 

them  away. 

And  ever  up  from  Liverpool,  by  telegraph  or 
mail. 

Comes  the  banshee  of  the  spinner  in  a  cotton- 
woolly  wail. 

**  Cotton  hardens  I     Cotton  hardens  I  "  and 

as  cotton  must  be  had, 
Brokers /^^  along,  but  spinners  gallop  wildly 

to  the  bad. 

'*  Cotton  hardens !  Cotton  hardens  I  "  mad- 
ness lies  in  the  refrain  ; 

For  the  hardening  of  cotton  tends  to  soften- 
ing of  the  brain. 

Leave  the  cotton  of  the  future ;  cease  to  play 

upon  the  '*  spot;  " 
For  work  without  a  profit    is    unmitigated 

rot. 

Don't  postpone  your  little  outing  till  the  Au- 
gust heat  and  cram ; 

Come  along  with  me  to  Harwich  and  across 
to  Rotterdam. 

With  a  minimum  of  luggage,  and  a  maximum 
of  ''go," 

Board  the  packet  like  a  pirate,  dive  immedi- 
ately below : 

Tip  the  steward,  say,  two  shillings,   hint  a 

possible  two  more ; 
And  we  twain  shall  hold  the  cabin  which  is 

really  meant  for  four. 

Then  as  dawn  is  softly  shutting  out  the  night 

with  silver  bars. 
We  will  go  on  deck  and  find  that  we  are 

steaming  up  the  Maas. 

Find  the  land,  unlike  all  other  lands,  re- 
claimed from  tide  and  flood. 

Where  the  cattle  and  the  people  chew  an 
everlasting  cud. 

Where  the  sails  of  countless  windmills  rolling 

round  and  round  and  round. 
Give  a  soft  susurrant  echo  of  a  swishing, 

swirling  sound. 


Where  the  spires  of  many  churches  stretch 

for  miles  and  miles  away. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  stillness,  and  a  dawn  of 

silver  grey. 

Every  hour  will  Nature  open  out  her  galleries 

for  us, 
No  admission  or  umbrella  fees,  no  catalogue 

or  fuss. 

For  the  avenues  of  poplars  will  be  tinged  with 

brownish-green, 
And  the  early  flowers  of  springtime  in  the 

polders  will  be  seen. 

And  the  Haarlem  fields  and  meadows  will  be 

bright  with  every  hue, 
For  the  Dutchman  grows  his  tulips  in  a  way 

we  never  do. 

And  the  houses  with  their  gables  and  their 
carven  gateways  stand, 

As  they  stood  when  Philip  sent  the  Inquisi- 
tion through  the  land. 

And  the  cattle  dot  the  polders,  feeding  ever 

to  the  full, 
As  they  were  when  fame  disturbed  them  to 

remove  Paul  Potter's  Bull. 

There  are  vrows  who  peel  potatoes,  and  have 

features  coarse  and  hard. 
And  we  recognize  the  models  who  once  sat  to 

Van  Ostade. 

There  are  boors  who  play  at  skittles  with  the 

selfsame  jests  and  jeers 
As  they  did  when  they  were  placed  upon  the 

canvas  of  Teniers. 

While  the  rays  of  sun  at  evening  strike  the 
windmill  all  aslant, 

Just  as  once  before  they  struck  it  when  ar- 
rested by  Rembrandt. 

We  can  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  cold 

grey  Zuyder  Zee, 
And  behold  the  land  beneath  us  stretching 

miles  on  miles  away. 

We  can  watch  the  rain-drops  falling  from  an 

ashen  sky  of  lead, 
On  the  grass-grown  streets  and  causeways  of 

the  cities  of  the  dead. 

So  renounce  thy  desk  and  ledgers,  send  grey 

shirtings  to  —  thy  aunt, 
Let  thy  unbought  cotton  harden  into  bales  of 

adamant. 

The  salt  sea  has  its  breezes,  and  the  meadows 

yield  their  scents ; 
Come  along,   nor  meet  my  pleadings   with 

your  specious  arguments. 

Come  and  see  the  tulips  blooming  as  they 

never  bloomed  before ; 
Come  and  hear  the  North  Sea  lapping  on  the 

Scheveningen  shore, 

T.  T.  Greg. 
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LOST   ATLANTIS,  ETC. 


LOST  ATLANTIS. 


Lost  Atlantis  sleeping  lies 

Far  away  'mid  sunny  skies, 

And  the  sea  is  ever  blue ; 

Naught  is  old,  and  naught  is  new; 

All  is  as  it  wont  to  be 

In  the  ages  past.     But  we. 

We  have  lost  the  path  which  leads 

To  these  flower-strewn,  grassy  meads. 

Yet  at  times  there  comes  a  breeze, 

Spicy  wind  from  southern  seas. 

Where  we  sailed  in  days  of  yore  — 

Youthful  days  that  are  no  more ; 

And  while  still  those  breezes  sigh, 

Past  and  present,  drawing  nigh, 

Hand  in  hand  together  stand. 

And  before  us  that  lost  land 

Lies,  as  long  ago  it  lay, 

In  the  days  when  life  was  May. 

Naught  is  changed,  and  all  is  there ; 

Voices  fill  the  silent  air. 

All  the  friends  of  days  gone  by  — 

We  can  see  them  drawing  nigh. 

All  the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  fears, 

Through  the  snows  of  long-past  years. 

We  are  back  again  once  more. 

With  the  days  that  went  before. 

But  the  breeze  has  passed  away, 
And  no  longer  it  is  May; 
Vanished  all,  and  hushed  each  voice, 
But  our  inmost  hearts  rejoice. 
For  although  Atlantis  lies 
Hidden  ever  from  our  eyes. 
Yet  some  day,  when  all  is  done. 
And  night  comes,  the  setting  sun 
Will  uplift  the  mists,  and  we 
That  old  pathway  then  shall  see  — 
No  more  Atlantis  lost  will  be. 
Chambers'  Journal.        FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 


ASTRiEA   REDUX. 

Adown  the  walk. 
The  garden  all  aglisten  'twixt  two  showers, 
She  passed,  and  left  commotion   'mongst 
the  flowers. 
Shook  the  tall  arum's  stalk 
With  envy ;  blushed  the  rose  more  crimson 

yet 
Sighing,  **  Farewell,  my  reign  !  "  the  violet 
Drooped  lower  her  sweet  head, 
"My  crown  of  modesty  must  wither  now," 
she  said. 

In  the  far  prime. 
Bright  rose  from  Eastern  foam  the  Cyprian 

queen, 
And  men  fell  down  in  worship,  nor  had 
been 
In  the  long  tract  of  time 
Peer  to  that  splendor ;  Greece  reputed  wise 
And  reverenced  Pallas  of  the  owl-dark  eyes ; 
But  when  this  wonder  came 
Old-vaunted  worth  grew  poor,  past  loveliness 
a  name. 


Would'st  learn  what  dark 
Threatens,    what     unimagined    blackness* 

reign. 
If  the  immortals'  envy  snatch  again 

Their,  and  Earth's,  darling.?     Mark 
How,  when   some  flying  star  with  trailing 

hair 
Has  quenched  its  burning  path  in  turbid 
air. 
Only  by  night  o'ercast 
The  amazed  heavens  can  guess  what  untold 
splendor  passed. 

Ask  not  her  name  : 
The  light  winds  whisper  it  on  every  hand ; 
The  river  rustling  where,  by  sedgy  strand, 

Lily  and  iris  flame. 
Murmurs  no  other ;  save  of  her  is  heard 
No  utterance  in  earth ;  and  the  glad  bird 
Of  morning,  that  on  high 
Triumphant  mounts  and  sings,  proclaims  her 
through  the  sky. 

Were  there  no  tongue 
But  mine  to  syllable  her  beauty's  praise. 
My  voice  should  weary  heaven  and  earth 
with  lays ; 
Methinks  'twould  not  be  long 
Ere  to  each  waste  and  pathless  crag  were 

known 
That  preciousness !  but  now  my  songs  are 
grown 
Needless  importunate  things. 
And  slander  of    desert  wherewith  a  whole 
world  rings. 
Murray's  Magazine.        R.  WARWICK  BOND. 


A    QUERY. 


You   saucy  blackbird,  singing  to  your  mate 
among  the  cherries. 
Will  you  cease  awhile  your  lilting  and  give 
me  an  answer,  please  ? 
Did  you  see  a  maid  pass  lately,  with  lips  red- 
der than  the  berries 
That    so  temptingly  are    swaying    in   the 
pleasant  morning  breeze  ? 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  blue  speedwell,  her  hair 
has  sunlight  in  it. 
Her  voice  is  like  the  sighing  of  the  south 
wind  'mid  the  flowers ; 
And  I  love  her  very  dearly ;  then,  blackbird, 
stop  a  minute, 
And  tell  me  where  she's  wandering  through 
the  long  sunshiny  hours. 

Tell  me,  is  she  in  the  woodlands  where  the 
violets  are  dreaming  ? 
Did  she  take  the  meadow  pathway  that  leads 
to  the  river-side } 
For  the  noonday  sun  to-morrow  shall  behold 
our  good  ship  steaming 
Far  away,  and  I  would  ask  her  if  she'll  one 

day  be  my  biide. 
Chambers' Journal.  MaGDALEN   ROCK. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE    NEW    EMPEROR    AND    HIS    NEW 
CHANCELLOR. 

On  the  31st  December,  1888,  about  six 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
William  H.  of  Germany  addressed  his 
chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  a  telegram 
as  follows :  — 

Dear  Prince,  —  The  year  which  has  brought 
us  such  severe  afflictions  and  irreparable  losses 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  thought  that  you 
still  stand  faithful  at  my  side,  and  enter  the 
New  Year  in  vigorous  strength,  fills  me  with 
joy  and  comfort.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  desire  for  you  happiness,  blessings, 
and,  above  all,  lasting  health,  and  pray 
Heaven  that  I  may  long  be  permitted  to  work 
with  you  for  the  welfare  and  greatness  of  our 
Fatherland. 

Within  fifteen  months  of  the  date  of  this 
complimentary  message  the  young  em- 
peror had  (on  March  22,  1890)  telegraphed 
to  a  friend  in  Weimar  :  — 

Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  I 
have  indeed  gone  through  bitter  experiences, 
and  have  passed  many  painful  hours.  My 
heart  is  as  sorrowful  as  if  I  had  again  lost  my 
grandfather  1  But  it  is  so  appointed  to  me  by 
God ;  and  it  has  to  be  borne,  even  though  I 
should  fall  under  the  burden.  The  post  of 
officer  of  the  watch  on  the  ship  of  State  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  course  remains  the 
same :  so  now  full  steam  ahead ! 

The  recipient  of  this  note  was  variously 
supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  either  the 
emperor's  relative,  the  grand  duke  of 
Weimar,  or  Admiral  Bartsch  ;  but  the 
naval  imagery  employed  in  the  telegram 
(for  his  Majesty  can  be  all  things  to  all 
men)  seems  to  settle  the  point  in  favor  of 
the  admiral,  who,  by  the  way,  was  at  one 
time  expected  to  succeed  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck. Well,  then,  within  fifteen  short 
months  of  his  addressing  a  fervent  hope 
for  continued  co-operation  between  him- 
self and  his  political  Palinurus,  who  had 
guided  the  ship  of  State  through  so  many 
storms  and  perils,  the  emperor  had  sud- 
denly "dropped  his  pilot"  (nor  was  any 
one,  as  I  happen  to  know,  more  impressed 
by  Punch''s  cartoon  on  the  subject  than 
his  Majesty  himself),  and  taken  his  own 
stand  on  the  bridge,  shouting  out  his 
orders  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  to  all 


else,  in  a  firm  and  iusty  voice.  The  fall 
of  Prince  Bismarck  was  and  is  still  felt  by 
all  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  cen- 
tury; and  assuredly  no  more  unexpected 
event  ever  happened,  though  the  French, 
it  is  true,  will  have  it  that  nothing  is  so 
certain  as  the  unexpected.  Cloyed  as  it 
is  with  the  taste  of  manifold  sensations, 
the  palate  of  the  European  public  was 
tickled,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  by  the 
revelation  that  even  a  Bismarck  was  not 
at  all  deemed  indispensable  to  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  his  country,  and  that  a 
young  and  inexperienced  ruler  like  the 
emperor  William  had  been  capable  of  so 
supreme  an  act  of  courage  as  to  dispense 
—  and  rather  brusquely  too  —  with  the 
services  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  mak- 
ing of  his  nation.  "  If  our  young  em- 
peror," said  people  in  Berlin,  "has  the 
daring  to  do  a  thing  like  this,  what  will  he 
not  yet  have  the  audacity  to  do?"  Of  a 
truth  his  courage  and  capacity  are  great ; 
and  if  his  life  is  long  enough,  and  oppor- 
tunity ofifers,  some  successor  of  his,  using 
the  words  uttered  by  Frederick  the  Great 
over  the  ashes  of  the  great  elector,  may 
also  point  to  his  tomb,  and  exclaim, 
"  Messieurs^  Der  hat  viel gethan.^'' 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  led  the  new 
emperor  to  part  with  the  old  chancellor. 
Those  causes,  which  were  set  forth  with 
more  or  less  fulness  and  accuracy  at  the 
time,  may  be  reduced  to  one  succinct 
explanation  —  incompatibility  of  age  and 
temper.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  re- 
marked a  German  diplomatist  when  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  me,  "for  a  clear- 
sighted and  self-willed  young  emperor  of 
thirty  to  continue  running  in  the  same 
leash  (so  to  speak)  with  an  autocratic  chan- 
cellor of  over  seventy.?"  An  agreeable 
person,  says  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
characters,  is  a  person  who  agrees  with 
you  ;  and  Bismarck,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
new  master,  had  ceased  to  fulfil  this  defi- 
nition of  the  term.  The  differences  which 
soon  sprang  up  between  them  were  partly 
personal  and  partly  political;  and  for 
once  in  his  life  Bismarck  found,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  that  the  world  con- 
tained a  man  with  a  will  stronger  than  his 
own.     Of  the  old  emperor,  Bismarck  once 
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said  to  the  late  Lord  Ampthill,  ^'-  Mein 
alter  Herr  ist  stets  ueberredet  rvenn  nicht 
ueberzeugt  gewesen; "  "  I  have  always 
been  able  to  talk  over  if  not  convince  my 
old  master ;  "  and,  indeed,  numerous  cases 
might  be  quoted,  the  war  of  1866  included, 
to  show  that  William  L  often  based  his 
decisions,  in  relation  to  his  chancellor,  on 
the  reversed  order  of  conviction  and  con- 
sent. But  his  grandson,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  inheriting  his  English  mother's 
strength  of  will  with  his  mother's  mental 
force  and  perspicacity,  soon  displayed  a 
tendency  to  rebel  against  the  submission 
of  his  judgment  to  any  authority  save 
that  of  his  own  instincts  and  intelligence  ; 
and  in  doing  so,  as  is  thought  by  many 
well-qualified  heads  in  Berlin,  he  rendered 
—  though  at  no  slight  risk  —  a  very  con- 
siderable service  to  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple in  Prussia  and  Germany,  for  which 
his  successors  will  give  him  credit. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  and  magnificent  career. 
Prince  Bismarck  had  insensibly  come  to 
establish  a  kind  of  personal  imperhim  in 
imperio  within  the  limits  of  the  Prussian 
crown.  No  one  had  fought  more  desper- 
ately than  he  to  save  the  rights  of  this 
crown  from  the  curtailing  scissors  of  a 
constitution,  as  no  one  had  been  a  more 
jealous  defender  of  these  rights  after  they 
had  at  last  been  limited  and  reduced  to 
charter-form  by  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  '48.  Yet,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  this  very  same  Bismarck  had  gradu- 
ally, and  perhaps  even  unconsciously, 
ended  by  absorbing  into  his  own  person 
the  exercise  of  some  of  those  rights  which 
appertained  exclusively  to  his  sovereign. 
He  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  protest 
against  this  view;  but  if  he  can  fully  ac- 
count for  his  dismissal  from  office  on  any 
other  general  theory,  there  are  thousands 
of  his  most  candid  and  intelligent  country- 
men w-ho  would  be  grateful  for  the  expla- 
nation. 

With  the  accession  of  the  young  em- 
peror authority  within  the  empire  had 
become  divided  and  contested,  as  it  had 
also  come  to  be  under  Ferdinand  and 
Wallenstein.  The  analogy  is  not  perfect; 
but  there  is  a  clear  similarity  of  a  certain 
kind  between  the  two  cases,  though  it  has 


curiously  enough  escaped  the  notice  of 
German  writers  ;  and  Bismarck,  too,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  avowal  (for  who  does  not 
remember  the  veiled  reproaches  against 
a  certain  statesman  colleague  with  which 
he  began  his  lamentations  and  recrimina- 
tions at  Friedrichsruh  ?),  found  his  native 
Butlers,  his  Devereux,  his  Leslies,  and 
his  Gordons.  He  suffered  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  all  who  have  ever  risen  to  tran- 
scendent heights  of  influence  and  power. 
In  the  course  of  his  table-talk,  during  the 
French  war,  the  ex-chancellor  once  re- 
marked that,  though  the  Prussian  people 
huzza'd  and  beclapped  their  great  Fred- 
erick when  alive,  they  secretly  rubbed  their 
hands  in  glee  when  finally  the  old  tyrant 
had  breathed  his  last.  And  the  same 
remark  applies,  to  some  extent,  to  Bis- 
marck's own  official  death,  which  certainly 
excited  surprise  throughout  Germany,  and 
sentimental  sorrow,  but  comparatively  lit- 
tle real  regret  and  no  great  apprehension 
for  the  future.  As  a  financial  journal  well 
expressed  it  at  the  time,  "even  the  aspen- 
leaves  of  the  Bourse  never  so  much  as 
quivered  at  the  news  of  the  mighty  chan- 
cellor's fall."  His  countrymen  adored 
him,  vowing  to  be  eternally  grateful  for 
the  great  things  he  had  done,  and  were 
intensely  proud  of  him  as  part  of  their 
national  greatness  ;  but,  to  speak  the  hon- 
est truth,  they  were  beginning  to  groan 
under  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority 
and  will,  which  overshadowed  every  walk 
of  their  public  life  ;  and  this  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  his  colleagues  and 
immediate  subordinates,  with  whom  the 
iron  chancellor  enjoyed  as  little  official 
popularity  as  was  inspired  by  Wellington 
in  the  hearts  of  the  troops  whom  he  so 
often  led  to  victorious  battle.  Every  one 
felt  that  Bismarck's  life-work  was  done, 
and  that  there  would  now  be  no  great  dan- 
ger—  nay,  that  there  would  be  a  positive 
advantage  —  in  his  leaving  the  further 
pursuit  and  development  of  his  task  to 
younger  and  fresher  hands.  In  the  oft- 
quoted  words  of  Schiller:  — 

Der  Mohr  hat  seine  Schuldigkeit  gethan, 
Der  Mohr  kann  gehen. 

But  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  easy  to 
wean    one's  self  from   the  love  of  drink 
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than  from  the  love  of  power,  and  the  latter 
was  a  species  of  intoxication  in  which,  as 
it  had  been  his  greatest  passion  through 
life,  Bismarck  desired  to  revel  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  is  only  affirming  that 
he  is  mortal  to  say  that,  with  all  his  splen- 
did achievements,  he  committed  some  stu- 
pendous mistakes  —  his  bootless  combat 
with  invincible  Rome  included  —  in  the 
course  of  his  life  ;  but,  perhaps,  his  crown- 
ing error  of  judgment  was  his  miscon- 
ception of  the  moment  when  Germany, 
through  his  efforts,  might  now  be  said  to 
be  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  and  be  left 
to  ride  of  herself.  Bismarck  has  fre- 
quently expressed  himself  an  admirer  of 
the  character  of  George  Washington, 
boasting  that  Prussia  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean State  to  recognize  the  great  republic 
of  his  creating  ;  but  his  admiration  would 
have  assumed  a  much  more  flattering  form 
had  he  been  careful  to  select  the  proper 
time  for  imitating  the  great  Cincinnatus  of 
the  West.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  assert 
that  his  grand  historical  figure  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  in  more  majestic 
and  unmutilated  shape  had  he,  like  Ariel, 
recognized  when  his  "  task  was  fairly 
done,"  and  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  State  into  other 
hands,  resolved  to  spend  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  dignity  and  silence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  when 
penning  the  telegram  before  quoted  with 
reference  to  his  assumption  of  the  post  of 
officer  of  the  watch  on  this  ship,  the  em- 
peror was  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  that, 
in  parting  with  Bismarck,  he  had  suffered 
as  much  as  if  he  had  again  lost  his  grand- 
father. Yet  there  is  just  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that,  from  a  particular  date,  it 
was  his  Majesty's  fixed  purpose  to  effect 
a  divorce  between  himself  and  his  chan- 
cellor, even  as  it  was  the  set  deter  mination 
of  Nelson  to  get  rid  of  his  own  wife  after 
he  had  become  infatuatedly  attached  to 
Lady  Hamilton.  Not  that  Lady  Nelson 
had  ceased  to  command  the  respect  and 
even  the  love  of  her  husband.  "  On  the 
contrary,"  said  her  capricious  lord,  "  I  call 
God  to  witness,  there  is  nothing  in  you, 
or  your  conduct,  that  I  wish  otherwise." 
And  so  it  was  pretty  much  with  the  maker 
6f  the  German  Empire,  who  was  involun- 


tarily divorced  from  the  office  which  he 
had  held  with  such  distinction  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  loaded  with 
valedictory  honors,  including  his  ducal 
title,  which  he  has  continued  to  despise 
and  ignore. 

"  That  will  never  do,"  the  young  em- 
peror is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Neue  Herr  "  when  attending 
a  rehearsal  of  that  historical  play  last 
winter  in  the  Schauspielhaus  at  Berlin. 
"  Even  when  a  Hohenzollern  dismisses 
one  of  his  ministers  he  loads  him  with 
honors.  You  must  change  all  that."  This 
criticism  was  said  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  a  Foreign  Office 
clerk  —  a  sort  of  court  poet,  or  unofficial 
laureate  at  Berlin  —  who  might  be  called 
the  would-be  Wagner  of  the  heroic  rhymed 
verse  drama  in  Germany.  Certainly  his 
plays,  dealing  by  preference  with  subjects 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  and  appealing  to  the  popular 
sense  of  melodramatic  patriotism,  are 
frightfully  full  of  swashbuckler  sound  and 
sword-clashing;  and  nothing  would  con- 
tent this  aspiring  dramatist  but  that  he 
should  produce  a  play  entitled  the  "  Neue 
Herr,"  or  the  "New  Ruler"  — a  play, 
strange  to  say,  about  which,  and  the  sen- 
sation it  created,  the  English  correspond- 
ents at  Berlin  found  remarkably  little  to 
report  at  the  time,  though  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  this  omission  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  of  his  being  under 
editorial  orders  to  restrict  the  field  of  his 
observation  and  his  comment.  But  who, 
then,  was  the  "  Neue  Herr  "  ?  It  w-as  the 
young  emperor's  own  ancestor,  the  "great 
elector,"  one  of  whose  first  acts,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  was  to  dismiss  from 
office  Adam  von  Schwarzenberg,  his  pred- 
ecessor's chancellor,  and  virtually  take  all 
the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  reforming 
hands.  This  incident  forms  one  of  the 
main  motives  in  Wildenbruch's  play  ;  but 
who  shall  say  whether  the  selection  of  this 
subject,  with  its  obvious  parallel  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  was  due  to  acci- 
dent or  to  design  ? 

Was  the  dramatist's  subject  suggested 
to  him,  or  did  he  select  it  himself,  taking, 
perhaps,  his  "  master's  humor  for  a  war- 
rant "  ?    I  know  not ;  but  what  was  patent 
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to  all  the  world  was  that  the  emperor  him- 
self took  the  very  greatest  interest  in  the 
matter  and  production  of  the  piece,  that  he 
attended  several  dress  rehearsals,  and 
directed  certain  changes  to  be  made  (as 
above  referred  to),  that  he  was  foremost 
among  the  "  first-nighters,"  and  after  the 
performance  went  behind  the  scenes  where 
he  decorated  the  dramatist  with  the  Red 
Eagle,  besides  showering  studs,  sleeve- 
links,  breast  pins  and  other  marks  of 
favor  on  the  principal  actors,  and  that  he 
afterwards  frequently  hastened  away  from 
evening  parties  to  revel  in  the  scenes  and 
dialogues  of  the  "  Neue  Herr." 

On  the  literary  merits  of  this  play  most 
of  the  critics  were  extremely  hard,  one  of 
them  —  and  a  very  good  one,  too — char- 
acterizing it  as  "  eine  hyPer-loyale  Radau- 
Comodie^''  which  might  be  rendered  "an 
ultra-loyal  drama  of  the  rowdy -dowdy 
type."  But  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the 
author  could  not  possibly  feel  hurt  at 
those  adverse  comments,  seeing  that  the 
achievement  of  political  effect  more  than 
of  literary  excellence  must  have  been  his 
primary  aim.  Certainly  the  parting  scenes 
between  the  great  elector  and  his  father's 
old  chancellor,  Schwarzenberg  —  who 
finally  went  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  —  were 
felt  by  all  who  witnessed  the  piece  to  be 
extremely  suggestive  an-d  painful ;  nor  was 
little  other  than  disgust  excited  bv  the 
picture  of  rude  and  ranting  military  no- 
bles, with  their  repulsive  immorality,  in 
which  the  piece  abounded.  But  it  had  at 
least  one  redeeming  scene  —  as  softened 
and  touching  as  it  was  again  suggestive. 
This  was  an  apartment  in  the  royal  castle 
at  Berlin,  where  a  wayworn  and  breathless 
courier,  just  arrived  from  distant  Konigs- 
berg,  enters,  and  on  bended  knee  an- 
nounces to  the  Kur-Prinz  (?>.,  hereditary 
prince)  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his 
consequent  succession  to  the  crown.  On 
being  left  alone,  and  after  overcoming  the 
first  shocks  of  his  grief,  young  Frederick 
William  (destined  to  become  and  be  called 
the  great  elector)  falls  to  soliloquizing  on 
the  nature  and  duties  of  his  high  sover- 
eign office  ;  but  from  those  reveries  he  is 
speedily  aroused  by  the  tumult  of  a 
myriad-headed  multitude  of  his  people, 
who,  catching  wind  of  the  change  of  rul- 
ers, have  already  streamed  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  city  to  the  Schloss  to  acclaim 
their  "  Neue  Herr."  Attracted  by  the 
sound,  the  young  elector  (he  was  only 
eighteen)  goes  to  the  window  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  emotion  as  he  gazes  down  on 
this  surging  sea  of  his  subjects  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  their  weal  and 


woe  all  depending  on  him.  The  sight  of 
them  fills  him  with  an  almost  crushing 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  he  ends  by 
registering  holy  vows  to  live  for  the  good 
of  his  people  and  for  nothing  else,  to  be  a 
model  ruler,  beloved  at  home  and  feared 
abroad,  Jo  pull  down  the  proud  and  selfish 
(Schwarzenberg,  the  chancellor,  included), 
to  raise  up  the  lowly  and  oppressed,  to 
put  a  chicken  (so  to  speak)  into  every  poor 
man's  pot,  and  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  true  Landesvater  of  his 
Vaierland. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  all  his  cultivated  tastes  and 
his  abhorrence  of  transparent  adulation, 
would  have  discovered  much  literary  merit 
in  Wildenbruch's  dramatic  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  Plutarch  in  drawing 
historic  parallels  ;  but  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  new  emperor  himself  that 
the  great  elector,  and  not  the  great  king,  is 
the  exemplar  of  his  preference  in  the  an- 
nals of  his  own  house  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  last  winter  he  seized 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Frederick  William's  accession  to  the 
throne  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  gor- 
geous military  pomp,  and  to  eulogize,  in 
the  most  glowing  terms,  the  extraordinary 
virtues  of  his  favorite  ancestor.  Ances- 
tor-worship is  certainly  a  very  marked 
note  in  the  emperor's  character;  nor  does 
he  ever  speak  with  greater  force  and  en- 
thusiasm than  when  pointing  a  moral  by 
reference  to  the  deeds  done  by  his  prede- 
cessors. The  jus  imas^inufn  is  the  pri- 
vate right  in  the  exercise  of  which  his 
Majesty  takes  most  delight;  and  every 
statue  or  portrait  of  his  sires  seems  to 
apostrophize  and  inspire  him,  in  the  words 
of  Burns  :  — 

Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done, 
And  in  your  deeds  I'll  live  again. 

The  emperor  has  confessed  that  when 
at  school,  in  Cassel,  his  historical  educa- 
tion, as  far  as  his  own  country  was  con- 
cerned, was  shamefully  neglected  in  favor 
of  useless  classical  lore,  and  that  at  this 
period,  consequently,  the  great  elector  was 
to  him  a  "  very  nebulous  personage  ;  "  but 
he  has  by  this  time  rectified  with  a  ven- 
geance all  those  errors  of  his  upbringing, 
and,  moreover,  taken  care  that  none  of 
his  subjects  shall  henceforth  labor  under 
a  similar  disadvantage,  directing  that  in 
future  the  youth  of  Germany  shall  learn 
their  world-history  by  a  process  the  re- 
verse of  that  hitherto  pursued  —  namely, 
by  working  their  studious  way  back  from 
Sedan    and    Gravelotte,    vid     Rossbach, 
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Leuthen,  and  Fehrbellin,  to  Mantinea  and 
Thermopylae.  Wildenbruch's  portrait  of 
the  "Neue  Herr "  soliloquizing  on  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  sovereign 
office,  and  registering  pious  vows  in  regard 
to  the  future,  was  really  copied  from  the 
great  elector's  ruling  descendant,  who 
burns  with  a  high  desire  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  forefathers.  Of  these, 
the  greatest  were  the  vanquisher  of  the 
Swedes,  the  victor  of  the  Austriansin  alli- 
ance with  the  half  of  Europe,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  French  —  the  great  elec- 
tor, Frederick  the  Great,  and  William  the 
Victorious.  These  three  figures  form  the 
trinity  of  the  new  emperor's  historical 
worship,  the  chief  objects  of  his  emula- 
tion ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  to 
consider  how  far  the  qualities  which  his 
Majesty  has  hitherto  displayed  give  prom- 
ise of  his  filling  up  as  large  and  luminous 
a  page  in  the  annals  of  his  nation. 

William  I L  has  only  occupied  the  throne 
for  a  little  over  three  years,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  during  this  period  his  char- 
acter has  been  slow  of  development. 
Since  General  Boulanger's  beclouded  star 
sank — seemingly  forever  —  beneath  the 
political  horizon,  that  of  the  young  Ger- 
man emperor  has  been  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes.  Society  must  have  a  saviour  of 
some  kind;  and  at  present  his  Majesty  is 
the  only  candidate  in  the  field  for  this 
honor,  among  the  occupants  of  thrones  at 
least.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
all  eyes  should  be  bent  upon  him,  and  that 
his  claims  —  unmistakable  enough,  if  un- 
expressed—  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
sovereign  of  his  time  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  light  of  everything  he 
says  and  does.  It  might  be  argued  that 
hitherto  his  sayings,  on  the  whole,  have 
rather  preponderated  over  his  doings,  and 
that  he  is  thus  incurring  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility by  flying  so  many  drafts  on 
the  future.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  youth  is  the  period  of  impetuosity, 
and,  therefore,  of  privilege.  Within  the 
brief  period  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  has 
certainly  spoken  a  great  deal  —  nearly  as 
much,  indeed,  as  his  grandfather  did  dur- 
ing all  his  life-time;  but  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  though  his  speeches  are 
often  very  bold  and  startling,  they  are 
never  witless  or  absurd.  Bismarck  once 
said  that,  when  first  introduced  among  the 
dull  old  diplomatists  at  the  Diet  in  Frank- 
fort, he  acted  among  them,  with  his  un- 
conventional and  audacious  ways,  like  so 
much  cayenne  pepper ;  and  a  sirnilar  effect 
has  now  been  produced  by  the  present 
emperor  in   the   circle  of  his  fellow-sov- 
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ereigns,  who  still  cling  to  the  old  traditions 
as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  throne. 
But  William  II.  seems  determined  to 
break  with  those  traditions,  deeming  that 
a  throne  might  very  well  be  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  pulpit,  and  Delphic  tri- 
pod, as  well  as  of  a  silent  and  serene 
Olympus-top.  And  what,  indeed,  is  the 
use  of  a  father  (or  pater  patricB)  if  he 
rarely  or  never  addresses  to  his  children 
words  of  encouragement,  correction,  and 
guidance?  It  is  the  only  means  he  has 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  them,  and  pro- 
moting a  mutual  understanding  between 
them.  A  keen  observer  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  emperor  perceives  —  in  spite 
of  Carlyle's  dictum  as  to  the  relative  me- 
tallic value  of  speech  and  silence  —  that 
free  and  frequent  utterance  is  in  harmony 
with  the  rapid  methods  of  the  age,  and  its 
wire-hung  whispering  gallery  of  a  shrunken 
world.  Estrangement  between  subject 
and  sovereign  is  generally  due  to  mere 
misunderstanding;  and  to  obviate  this,  at 
least,  his  Majesty  is  resolved  that  no  one 
need  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  thoughts 
and  plans  and  impulses  really  are.  This 
habit  of  speech  upon  favorable  occasion 
is  one  which  the  emperor  has  borrowed 
from  the  statesmen  of  England,  as  indeed 
he  is  otherwise  very  much  more  English 
in  his  tastes  and  sympathies  than  is,  or 
was,  at  least,  generally  supposed  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  sus- 
pected on  the  subject,  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  has  not  inherited  from  his 
mother  the  predilections  which  made  Bis- 
marck once  write  from  Frankfort  to  his 
Foreign  Office  chief  Manteuffel,  at  Berlin, 
that,  after  his  own  countrymen,  he  liked 
the  English  and  their  ways  best.  Our 
own  William  IV.,  too,  had  a  peculiar 
mania  for  after-dinner  speeches;  though, 
if  the  evidence  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  may  be  trusted,  he  rarely  indulged 
this  consuming  passion  without  making 
an  utter  fool  of  himself.  But  not  so  his 
German  relative  and  namesake,  whose 
matter  is  always  good  even  if  his  manner 
is  indifferent,  for  he  affects  none  of  the 
orator's  arts  save  those  of  strength  and 
straightforwardness.  His  voice  is  rather 
harsh  and  rasping,  jagged  and  jerky,  while 
his  delivery  is  slightly  more  suggestive  of 
a  stern  command  to  a  battalion  than  of  a 
bland  and  gracious  address  to  a  social 
circle  of  friends.  He  takes  little  thought 
of  preparation,  and  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  his  matter  trusts  less  to 
premeditation  than  to  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

The  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  was  the 
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only  occasion  where  I  ever  saw  the  em- 
peror read  a  speech,  not  being  one  from 
the  throne  ;  but  then,  be  it  remembered, 
he  had  to  express  himself  in  a  language 
which,  with  all  his  fluent  power  over  it, 
was  not  exactly  his  own.     And  the  rules 
of  dignity  forbid  an  emperor  from  making 
a  slip  of  grammar  or  syntax  (though,  in- 
deed, one  of  his  Majesty's  predecessors 
on  the   throne  of  the   Caesars  was  super 
gramtnaticam),  just  as  the  laws  of  public 
safety  are   equally  opposed  to  the   bare 
possibility  of   a  sovereign  lapsing  into  a 
literal  mistake  which  might  have  the  con- 
ceivable effect  of  perverting  his  meaning 
to   the   perturbation    and   panic-terror  of 
all  the    bourses   of   Europe.      In   all  the 
emperor's    after-dinner    and     ceremonial 
speeches  there  is  ever  a  fine,  manly  ring 
of  resolution  and  of  originality,  and  some- 
times they  are  positively  aflame  with  pa- 
triotic fervor,  albeit  now  and  again  dashed 
with  a  formidable   spirit  of  "dourness," 
as  when,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  Prince  Fred- 
erick  Charles,   the   captor   of    Metz,   his 
Majesty  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  de- 
clared that,  rather  than  surrender  back  to 
the   French   one  single   inch   of    Alsace- 
Lorraine,   the   eighteen   army  corps  then 
guarding  the   Fatherland,  as  well  as   its 
forty-eight  million  inhabitants,  would  shed 
the  very  last  drop  of  their  blood.     More- 
over, it  must  also  be  admitted  that  some- 
times, too,  the  young   emperor  is  apt  to 
let  himself  be  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  as  when,  last  spring, 
at  Bonn,  when  presiding  over  a  Beer-Com- 
mers,  he  expressed   the   hope   that,   "as 
long  as    there   were    German    corps   (or 
fighting-club)   students,    the   spirit  which 
was  fostered  in   these   corps,  and   which 
was    steeled    by  strength    and    courage, 
would  be  preserved,  and  that  they  would 
always  take  delight  in  handling  the  duel- 
ling blade"  —  the  expression   of  a  hope 
in  which  many  older-headed  Germans  were 
sorry  to  discover  a  direct  incitement  to  a 
breach  of  the  anti-duelling  laws  prevailing 
in  Prussia. 

But  there  are  few  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  emperor,  and  this  courage 
was  never  more  clearly  and  emphatically 
evinced  than  when  he  lectured  the  muni- 
cipality of  Berlin — which  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  once  denounced  as  a  "  Radical 
nest" — on  the  licentious  and  libellous 
spirit  of  the  press  that  he  assumed  to  be 
under  its  immediate  inspiration  and  con- 
trol. This  was  just  after  his  return  from 
his  first  trip  to  Russia,  when  a  civic  depu- 


tation, headed  by  the  burgomaster,  waited 
upon  his  Majesty  to  offer  him  the  erection 
of  a  fountain  (by  a  master  hand)  as  a  token 
of  loyalty  as  well  as  of  joy  at  his  safe  re- 
turn home.  This  offer  the  emperor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  accept;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
read  the  astounded  deputation  a  most  cut- 
ting lecture  on  the  sins  of  its  supposititious 
organs,  which  had  been  guilty  of  meddling 
with  the  private  affairs  of  his  family,  and 
which,  therefore,  the  city  fathers  ought  to 
whistle  into  heel,  as  yelping  hounds  who 
were  preparing  to  set  upon  an  illegitimate 
quarry.  Perhaps  it  was  this  first  unfortu- 
nate experience  of  his  with  the  press  of 
Berlin  —  which  for  some  time  after  his 
accession  was  full  of  painful  court  scan- 
dals and  controversies  —  that  inspired  the 
young  emperor  with  a  deep  aversion  from 
journalists,  to  whom  he  contemptuously 
referred  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  con- 
ference on  educational  reform,  as  "  press- 
scamps  "  (JPress-Bengel) ;  and  apparently 
this  feeling  of  contempt  was  uppermost 
in  his  Majesty's  heart  when  he  decreed, 
in  opposition  to  the  practice  observed  by 
his  grandfather,  that  no  foreign  corre- 
spondent could  be  received  at  his  court, 
even  though  he  had  been  previously  pre- 
sented to  his  own  sovereign.  At  the  same 
time,  his  Majesty,  like  his  father,  is  a  dili- 
gent, and  indeed  voracious,  reader  of  news- 
papers; and  one  of  the  first  things  he 
does  of  a  morning  is  to  peruse  the  extracts 
from  the  press  of  Germany  and  Europe, 
which  are  selected  for  him  and  gummed 
on  to  folio-pages  by  the  officials  of  the 
Press  Bureau — an  institution  of  which 
this  is  now  the  main,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
only  function,  but  concerning  which  more 
downright  nonsense  has  been  written  than 
about  any  other  part  of  the  organism  of 
the  Prussian  State.  These  extracts  the 
emperor  frequently  annotates  in  this  or 
that  sense,  and  it  is  such  marginal  re- 
marks which  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  a 
semi-official  dirnentiox  rectification. 

From  journalism  to  literature  there  is 
but  one  step  —  or  call  it  a  stride;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  while  de- 
siring in  many  other  ways  to  emulate  the 
example  set  by  Frederick  the  Great,  Wil- 
liam II.  is  also  eager  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Maecenas  of  the  muses.  I  was  once  at  a 
dinner-party  in  Berlin  which  included 
some  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  capital ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  smoking-room,  the 
talk  was  of  literature  and  its  relation  to 
the  crown.  Said  one  of  these  writers  — 
a  novelist  whose  personal  modesty  is 
scarcely  equal  to  his  European  reputation 
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—  "  But,  gentlemen,  just  consider  my  case. 
Here  am  I,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in 
Germany,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  bid- 
den to  court;  what  think  you  of  that, 
rneine  Herrenf''  It  must  be  admitted, 
in  all  candor,  that  German  authors,  as  a 
rule,  are  a  most  uncourtly  class  of  crea- 
tures ;  but  very  few  of  them,  indeed,  are 
ever  admitted  even  to  a  back  seat  in  the 
social  assemblages  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  gather  round  the  throne,  though 
the  artists,  as  being  a  more  innocuous  race 

—  less  prone,  that  is  to  say,  to  taint  their 
creations    with    the  hue  of  party  politics 

—  are  slightly  favored  in  this  respect. 
The  emperor  will  go  to  a  theatre,  and  ask 
the  manager  or  a  leading  actor  round  to 
his  box,  to  discuss  with  him,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  house,  "  some  necessary  ques- 
tion of  the  play,"  and  even  send  him  a 
decoration  now  and  then.  But  when  a 
Berlin  actor  hears  that  prominent  mem- 
bers of  his  own  guild  in  England  are  oc- 
casionally invited  to  Marlborough  House, 
he  simply  rolls  his  eyes  and  clasps  his 
hands  in  petrified  astonishment.  The 
worst  of  it  (or  the  best  of  it,  according  to 
fancy)  is  that  most  of  the  leading  authors 
and  actors  in  Germany  are  of  Semitic 
origin  ;  a  fact  that  tends  to  complicate  the 
question  of  their  social  status  in  the  eyes 
of  a  proud,  aristocratic  community,  which 
reasons  that  equality  before  the  law  need 
not  carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  equality 
before  the  social  lord  or  lady.  Here,  in 
England,  I  have  heard  expressions  of  some 
little  astonishment  that  the  emperor  did 
not  try  to  widen  the  field  of  his  experi- 
ence, during  his  recent  visit  to  us,  by  in- 
viting the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our 
most  representative  men  in  art,  science, 
and  literature.  But  can  a  man,  even  when 
endowed  with  all  the  emperor's  surpassing 
energy,  do  everything  ?  And  how,  indeed, 
could  English  science  and  literature  hope 
to  fare  well  at  his  hands,  when  his  Maj- 
esty found  it  impossible  to  pay  even  so 
much  as  a  flying  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of 
his  own  country's  art  and  industry.? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
all  this  Exhibition  —  picture-gallery  sec- 
tion—  is  the  copy  of  a  fine  battle-ship,  of 
the  old  three-decker  type,  from  the  hand 
of  the  emperor  himself  (when  Prince  Wil- 
liam), which  proves  that,  apart  from  the 
other  splendid  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  English  mother 
(and  he  has  much  more  of  his  mother's 
than  his  father's  character  and  tempera- 
ment), he  has  inherited  her  love  of,  and 
capacity  for  art.  It  has  long  been  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  house  of   Hohenzollern   that 
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each  of  its  sons  should  learn  some  handi- 
craft or  other,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent head  of  that  house  might  have  become 
a  very  respectable  artist  instead  of  an  arti- 
san. As  it  is,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  art  as  a  neces- 
sary element  in  national  culture,  while  his 
accession  to  the  throne  proved  a  perfect 
godsend  to  the  portrait  painters  and  sculp- 
tors of  Berlin  —  a  very  numerous  class. 
For  there  are  few  of  them,  at  the  top  of 
their  profession,  to  whom  his  Majesty  has 
not  himself  repeatedly  sat.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  very  chary  of  having  him- 
self reproduced,  and,  indeed,  he  left  be- 
hind him  but  few  original  portraits  of 
himself  —  you  might  number  them  all  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  But  the  various 
counterfeit  presentments  of  his  reigning 
descendant,  already  in  existence,  would 
fill  a  goodly  picture-gallery  by  themselves. 
One  reason  for  this  artistic  multiplica- 
tion of  himself  on  such  an  extensive  scale 
is  that  the  emperor  is  chief  of  so  many 
regiments,  native  and  foreign,  in  the  mess- 
rooms  of  which  he  naturally  enough  desires 
his  portrait,  in  the  appropriate  uniform,  to 
be  hung ;  while,  again,  his  numerous  visits 
to  the  courts  of  Europe,  where  they  load 
him  with  honors,  entails  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  counter  favors,  which  gener- 
ally take  the  shape  of  his  own  speaking 
likeness.  And  can  a  monarch  pay  a  higher 
personal  compliment  than  is  embodied  in 
his  bust  or  his  portrait .'' 

But  while  speaking  of  portraits  I  may 
as  well  recount  an  incident  which  sheds 
not  a  little  light  on  the  character  of  the 
emperor.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
Berlin  this  year  is  an  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Art,  which  was  got  up  by  the 
Society  of  Berlin  Artists  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  their  existence  —  for  is  this  not 
an  age  of  universal  jubilees  .f*  Neverthe- 
less, this  Exhibition  brought  anything  but 
jubilation  to  a  lady  artist  from  Hungary, 
Madame  P by  name,  whose  achieve- 
ments with  the  brush  entitled  her  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  a  splendid  future  before 
her  and  an  easy  triumph  in  Berlin.  Now, 
among  her  other  chefs  d^ceuvre,  this  lady 
claimed  to  reckon  a  portrait  of  Count 
Moltke,  who,  when  madame  had  expressed 
her  joy  at  having  been  able  thus  to  deline- 
ate a  man  so  famous  for  the  making  of 
Weltgeschichte  (world-history),  capped  the 
compliment  by  saying  that  this  portrait  of 
his  decidedly  seemed  to  mark  an  era  in 
Kunstgeschichte  (history  of  art).  What, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  fair  artist  to  find  that  the  hang- 
ing committee  of  the  Exhibition  affected 
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to  consider  her  presentment  of  the  great 
strategist  as  beneath  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence necessary  to  admit  it  to  their  art- 
show.  Rage  and  protest,  naturally  enough, 

on  the  part  of  Madame  P ,  who  vowed 

that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy  and  intrigue;  but  noth- 
ing would  avail  against  the  decision  of  the 
jury,  who  firmly  closed  its  doors  in  the 
face  of  the  Hungarian  lady  and  her 
"epoch-making"  portrait  of  Moltke.  But 
she  bided  her  time,  and  had  her  revenge. 
For  the  emperor,  returning  to  town  from 
one  of  his  excursions,  was  struck  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm  that  was  raging,  and 
made  haste  to  send  for  madame  and  her 
picture,  with  the  excellence  of  which  his 
Majesty  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  he 
there  and  then  gave  a  handsome  price  for 
it,  and,  exercising  his  royal  privilege,  sent 
it  straight  to  the  Exhibition  with  instruc- 
tions that  it  should  be  hung  at  once  in  the 
Salle  cfhonneur,  and  after  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Then  we  had  abashed  looks 
and  bated  breath  on  the  part  of  the  hang- 
ing committee,  as  well  as  rude  awakening 
from  the  complacent  dream  that  they  were 
better  critics  than  a  young  emperor.  It 
was  the  same  spirit  of  superior  judg- 
ment that  made  his  Majesty  sweep  away, 
by  one  impatient  motion  of  the  hand,  the 
mountain  of  models  which  was  the  result 
of  the  competition  for  the  National  Mon- 
ument to  be  erected  to  his  grandfather. 
The  jury  had  awarded  the  highest  prizes 
to  architects  who,  aiming  only  at  effect, 
and  forgetful  of  the  wherewithal  that 
would  be  necessary  to  realize  their 
schemes,  had  embodied  their  ideas  in  stu- 
pendous piles  of  a  most  grandiose  charac- 
ter. But  the  emperor,  with  a  sharp  eye  to 
all  the  practical  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
aspects  of  the  question,  brusquely  turned 
his  back  upon  all  the  colossal  projects,  de- 
claring that  the  simpler  work  of  a  sculptor 
must  suffice  ;  and  since  then  the  decision 
of  the  matter  has  mainly  rested  with  him. 
Thus,  contrary  to  the  original  sense  of 
Parliament,  the  erection  of  the  old  emper- 
or's monument  promises  to  be  the  final 
outcome  neither  of  representative  opinion 
nor  of  free  artistic  competition. 

Minerva  is  by  no  means  distasteful  to 
the  emperor  ;  but  he  is  fondest  of  this 
goddess  when  she  exerts  herself  in  the 
service  of  Mars.  Military  and  naval  pic- 
tures are  his  chief  delight ;  and  on  all  his 
journeys  by  sea  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
marine  painter  (Herr  Salzmann),  whose 
duty  it  is  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  chief 
scenes  and  incidents  of  his  master's  devi- 
ous wanderings.     He  hastens  to  buy  up 


every  military  piece  of  art  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on  ;  and  thus  it  was  that,  when  at 
Constantinople,  and  hearing  that  Kaul- 
bach's  "  Battle  of  Salamis  "  was  for  sale, 
he  telegraphed  to  the  widow  of  that  great 
artist  begging  her  to  name  her  own  price 
for  the  piece.  It  will  still  be  fresh  in 
memory  how,  on  the  death  of  Meissonier, 
the  emperor  hastened  to  convey  to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris  his  grief 
at  the  loss  of  this  master,  who  was  "one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  France  and  of 
the  art  of  the  whole  world  ;  "  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  Majesty's  encomiums 
would  have  been  half  so  warm,  or  his  sor- 
row so  acute,  had  Meissonier  not  been  a 
painter  of  battles. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  —  whose  own  confession  is  the  jus- 
tification of  the  statement,  —  the  Emperor 
William  would  plunge  his  people  into  a 
war  merely  in  order  to  get  himself  talked 
about,  and  to  cull  what  is  called  glory. 
His  Majesty  is  not  bellicose;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  his  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in 
soldiering.  As  long  as  he  is  seated  on  the 
throne,  Germany  will  never  be  hurried 
into  a  heedless  or  unjust  war.  If  she 
draws  the  sword  at  all,  it  will  only  be  in 
her  own  defence  or  that  of  her  allies.  Of 
that  the  world  may  be  absolutely  sure, 
though  the  French  still  affect,  much  to 
the  discredit  of  their  judgment,  to  have 
their  suspicions.  But,  while  the  emperor 
is  not  aggressive,  there  is  no  more  ardent 
and  devoted  student  of  the  military  art  in 
all  Europe.  His  passion  for  reviews 
{defilir-ium  tremens^  as  the  wanton  wit  of  a 
Frenchman  called  it)  is  absorbing;  and  of 
all  the  great  state  functions  of  the  year  in 
which  he  has  to  figure,  that  of  the  grand 
autumn  manoeuvres  pleases  him  best.  On 
these  occasions  his  Majesty  generally 
takes  personal  command  of  an  army  corps. 
Last  year  he  directed  the  movements  of 
two,  which  he  did  with  singular  ability. 
As  I  wrote  at  the  time  :  "  This  is  not  mere 
flattery,  but  the  clear  and  deliberate  opin- 
ion of  those  who  are  best  entitled  to 
judge,  and  who  maintain  that,  both  as  an 
active  commander  and  as  a  critic  of  others 
in  the  field,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  among  his  other  ster- 
ling gifts,  shows  indications  of  a  military 
genius  of  the  very  highest  promise."  Even 
his  favorite  diversions  are  military,  a  game 
of  Kriegspiel  or  a  lecture  on  some  cam- 
paign ;  but  more  attractive  to  him  still 
than  either  of  those  occupations  is  the 
serious  pastime  of  taking  garrisons  un- 
awares. In  this  respect  the  emperor 
seems  ubiquitous  ;  like  the  ghost  in  "  Ham» 
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let,"  "'tis  here,  'tis  there,  'tis  gone  ;  "  so 
that,  for  miles  around  any  particular  place 
where  his  Majesty  chances  to  be,  the 
troops  have  learned  the  useful  art  of  sleep- 
ing with  one  eye  open  and  either  ear 
attent.  But  of  all  these  alarmings,  the 
most  sensational,  because  the  most  sur- 
prising, happened  on  the  day  of  the  last 
general  election  to  the  Reichstag,  when 
the  electors  (and  they  have  universal  suf- 
frage over  there)  were  crowding  in  their 
thousands  to  the  urns.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  very  shadow  of  superior 
power  would  have  been  withheld  from  the 
sight  of  the  voters  on  such  a  day.  But 
no ;  for,  as  all  over  Berlin  they  were  troop- 
ing to  the  polls,  their  paths  were  crossed 
and  deflected  by  ten  thousand  troops  of  all 
arms,  who  had  suddenly  been  called  out 
by  sound  of  bugle  and  tuck  of  drum,  and 
were  racing,  helter-skelter,  to  meet  their 
supreme  "War  Lord"  on  the  trysting 
ground — a  remarkable  spectacle,  to  be 
sure,  and  one  well  calculated  (as  it  was 
doubtless  intended)  to  remind  the  electors 
that,  after  all,  there  was  a  very  much 
higher  power  for  good  in  Germany  than 
the  ballot-box,  and  that  the  Fatherland 
owed  far  more  to  her  army  than  to  her  Par- 
liaments. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  two  men 
that,  whereas  Frederick  III.,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  issued  his  first  procla- 
mation (which  had  been  written  for  him 
years  before  by  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
Geffcken)  to  "  his  people,"  and  the  next  to 
his  army,  his  son  William  simply  reversed 
this  order  of  address,  and,  in  his  own 
words  of  burning  devotion,  spoke  prima- 
rily to  his  army,  and  then  to  his  navy.  It 
was  his  "  people  in  arms  "  he  first  thought 
of,  and  after  that  his  citizen  subjects  ;  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  German 
"people  in  arms"  is  now  the.  German 
navy,  which  is  the  object  of  as  much  so- 
licitude and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  as  his  beloved  army.  As  the 
Prussian  army,  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment of  its  kind  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
was  inherited  a  ready-made  weapon  by 
Frederick  the  Great  from  his  father,  so 
William  I.  bequeathed  to  his  grandson 
another  equally  new  fighting  machine  — 
namely,  the  German  navy,  which,  as  I 
have  always  thought,  is  one  of  the  most 
astounding  facts  connected  with  the  re- 
founding  of  the  empire,  seeing  that  this 
fleet,  which  scarcely  existed  in  embryo 
after  the  French  war,  is  now  second  to  the 
French  navy  among  the  fleets  of  the  Con- 
tinental powers.  William  IL  grew  up 
with  the  building  of  this  navy,  of  which 


he  was  quick  to  grasp  the  significance, 
especially  in  an  age  when  his  countrymen 
(recovering  from  the  colonial  indifference 
that  seized  upon  them  after  the  death  of 
the  great  elector)  were  all  beginning  to 
grope  about  for  further  elbow-room  beyond 
the  sea  ;  and  of  this  movement  for  creating 
a  new  Germany  outre  mer^  thus  making 
the  Fatherland  a  world  power  as  well  as  a 
Continental  power,  he  has  constituted 
himself  the  ardent  yet  circumspect  cham- 
pion. The  German  fleet  knows  that  its 
Kaiser  has  its  interests  just  as  much  at 
heart  as  those  of  the  army,  and  repays 
this  devotion  by  making  him  its  darling. 
For  sea  life,  too,  as  well  as  for  the  naval 
traditions  of  England,  he  bears  an  emulat- 
ing fondness;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
of  all  the  compliments  which  have  been 
paid  him  by  foreign  sovereigns,  none  ever 
filled  him  with  half  so  much  pride  and 
pleasure  as  the  queen's  appointment  of 
him  to  be  an  admiral  of  her  fleet. 

But,  with  all  this,  his  master  passion  is 
the  army.  William  H.  has  inherited  to 
the  full  the  military  tastes  and  instincts  of 
his  grandfather,  while  to  these  he  has 
added  an  originality  and  force  of  character 
capable  of  raising  him  above  the  rank  of 
a  mere  plodding  organizer  to  that  of  an 
independent  commander.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  room 
for  a  Moltke  (who  was  entirely  responsible 
for  the  strategy  both  of  1866  and  of  1870) 
beside  the  present  emperor,  in  the  event 
of  his  ever  having  to  take  the  field.  Cer- 
tainly, at  least,  he  aspires  to  be  his  own 
chief  of  the  staff  as  well  as  his  own  chan- 
cellor, and  there  is  no  one  among  those 
who  know  him  best  that  is  prepared  to 
mock  at  his  double  ambition. 

I  was  once  discussing  this  subject  with 
a  high  oflScial  in  Berlin,  who  had  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  of  reading  the 
character  of  the  new  emperor  ;  and  he  de- 
clared his  honest  opinion  that,  taking  him 
all  round,  his  Majesty  was  by  far  the  most 
capable  and  promising  monarch  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  of  Prussia  since  it 
was  vacated  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
Some  of  his  marginal  notes  on  official 
documents  were  truly  striking  in  their 
force  and  clearness,  and  in  respect  of  their 
indication  of  an  ability  to  go  straight  to 
the  root  of  a  question  through  all  encum- 
bering side  issues  and  obscurities.  His 
Majesty  is  not  fond  of  reading  reports; 
but  he  is  a  willing  listener,  and,  having  a 
retentive  memory,  he  prefers  oral  dealings 
with  his  subordinates.  Nor  do  many  of 
these  subordinates  find  that  they  know 
very  much  more  of  a  particular  subject 
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than  their  imperial  master,  who  is  as  full 
of  information  about  things  in  general  as 
he  is  eager  to  learn  more.  When  Sir  John 
Gorst  and  his  fellow-delegates  went  to  the 
Labor  Conference  in  Berlin  they  were 
quite  taken  aback  by  the  emperor's  grasp 
of  economic  questions  in  all  their  details  ; 
and  I  remember  the  case  of  an  English 
officer  who  marvelled  much  at  his  Majes- 
ty's acquaintance  with  the  separate  history 
of  certain  British  regiments.  Similarly, 
an  American  attache  who  had  an  interview 
with  the  emperor  came  away  astounded  at 
his  Majesty's  familiarity  with  English 
naval  nomenclature.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  Scotch  proverb  has  it,  that  "a  king's 
caff  [i.e.,  chaff ;  and  you  can  take  it  in  the 
banter  sense,  if  you  like]  is  ay  better 
than  ither  fouk's  corn  ;  "  but,  indeed,  there 
is  remarkably  little  "caff"  in  the  conver- 
sation of  the  emperor,  who  is  always  ready 
with  an  apposite  fact,  a  well-reasoned  opin- 
ion, or  a  rattling  good  joke —  as  when,  in 
good-humored  desire  to  cap  the  popular 
skits  on  his  mania  for  travelling,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  the 
deposition  and  departure  for  Europe  of 
the  emperor  of  Brazil :  "  Confound  it  all ; 
I  was  just  going  over  to  see  him  ! "  The 
story  may  not  be  true;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly den  trovato.  The  passion  of  the 
emperor  for  travelling  —  for  showing  him- 
self off,  as  it  were,  as  well  as  garnering 
experience  of  courts  and  men  and  things 

—  has  procured  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"Hadrian  of  the  nineteenth  century;" 
but  such  is  his  manysidedness  that  his 
prototype  must  be  sought  for  in  the  char- 
acters of  several  monarchs.  It  is  this 
manysidedness  of  his,  this  restless  energy 
and  ambition,  this  habit  of  always  keeping 
himseli  en  evidence  beiore  the  world,  that 
has  caused  him  to  be  as  much  talked  about 
during  his  brief  reign  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  war  for  the  same  period. 
When  he  mounted  the  throne  three  years 
ago  he  was  a  mystery  ;  and  now  he  is  the 
leading  man  of  his  time,  with  all  eyes  on 
the  watch  for  the  fruits  of  his  further  de- 
velopment. Like  other  men,  he  has  fail- 
ings ;  but,  as  a  monarch,  he  promises  fair 
to  be  a  blessing  to  his  people.  Though 
outwardly  a  little  histrionic,  perhaps,  in 
some  things,  he  is  at  heart  perfectly  sin- 
cere and  penetrated  with  a  living  sense  of 
reality;  and  his  deep  religious  sentiments, 
which  have  descended  to  him  in  orthodox 
integrity  from  his  grandfather,  leave  him 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubting  the 
doctrine  of  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God 

—  a  doctrine,  with  regard  to  himself,  which 
he  has  repeatedly  asseverated   and  with 


ever-increasing  emphasis.  Feeling  very 
strongly  on  all  subjects,  the  emperor  en- 
tertains very  pronounced  likes  and  dis- 
likes; and  even  his  most  ardent  admirers 
will  scarcely  contend  that  he  has  not  al- 
ready, by  his  self-willed  and  peculiar 
methods,  produced  personal  bitterness, 
disappointment,  and  even  disaffection,  in 
certain  quarters.  But  such  a  result  is 
only  a  further  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  his  character  ;  and  the  nation  at  large 
only  beholds  in  him  a  sovereign  of  whom 
it  is  intensely  proud  —  a  sovereign  who, 
succeeding  in  his  mitier  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations, has  belied  the  prophecies  of 
many  and  falsified  the  fears  of  more,  who 
has  hitherto  committed  no  serious  mistake 
either  of  omission  or  of  commission,  who 
has  shown  that  he  combines  the  sagacity 
of  the  statesman  with  the  courage  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  soldier,  and  who, 
while  maintaining  intact  abroad  the  power 
and  position  of  Germany  —  which,  under 
his  guidance,  continues  to  be  the  main 
pillar  of  the  European  peace  —  has  also 
managed  to  accelerate  the  healing  process 
of  some  of  its  own  domestic  sores,  and 
thus  increase  the  contentment  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

These  are  splendid  results  which  have 
been  achieved  in  the  course  of  his  first 
voyage  (so  to  speak)  by  the  captain  of  the 
ship  of  State  (to  repeat  his  own  simile); 
but  that  captain,  I  think,  would  be  the 
first  to  offer  a  share  of  the  merit  of  their 
accomplishment  to  his  ever  wise  and 
watchful  first-lieutenant,  whom  he  put  into 
the  place  of  his  old  discarded  pilot.  And 
here  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  suc- 
cess of  General  von  Caprivi,  as  imperial 
chancellor,  has  so  far  been  quite  as  strik- 
ing and  complete  as  that  of  his  sovereign. 
When  he  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  General  Caprivi  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  (politically  speaking)  a 
noviis  homo,  and  even  more  of  a  mystery 
and  a  risk  than  his  imperial  master  ;  but 
now  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  is 
founded  on  a  broad  and  ever-widening 
basis.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
which  excited  general  surprise,  it  was  well 
said  of  him  by  a  Radical  deputy  that,  if 
the  question  of  a  successor  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  been  put  to  a  plebiscite,  not 
three  votes  in  all  Germany  would  have 
been  recorded  for  General  Caprivi  ;  and 
this  was  not  because  people  doubted  him, 
but  simply  because  they  did  not  know 
him.  As  that  of  a  man  who  had -com- 
ported himself  with  bravery  and  distinc- 
tion as  a  staff  officer  in  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870,  his  name,  of  course,  was  famil- 
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iar  to  his  countrymen,  who  had,  moreover, 
received  ample  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  silent  yet  effective  services  he  had 
rendered  the  empire  as  chief  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  which  capacity  he  labored  un- 
ceasingly and  successfully  for  the  increase 
of  the  fleet  and  its  adaptation  to  the  latest 
requirements  of  naval  progress.  As  the 
holder  of  this  office,  he  had  now  and  then 
spoken  in  the  Reichstag  on  technical  top- 
ics appertaining  to  his  department,  and  he 
had  always  spoken  sensibly  and  well.  But 
no  one  had  ever  suspected  that  under  the 
guise  of  this  simple  soldier-sailor  there 
lurked  the  making  of  a  great,  or  at  least  a 
very  safe,  statesman.  The  discovery  was 
reserved  for  the  young  emperor,  though  it 
has  been  attributed  to  his  grandfather, 
with  as  much  truth  as  once  before  induced 
the  riotously  imaginative  author  of  the 
fable  to  palm  off  upon  a  credulous  public 
another  pathetic  picture  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck supplicating  the  implacable  Em- 
press Frederick  to  intercede  with  her  son 
for  his  retention  in  office.  The  discovery 
of  General  Caprivi  was,  I  repeat,  reserved 
for  the  young  emperor  ;  and  the  merit  of 
the  selection  was  all  the  greater  as,  shortly 
after  his  Majesty's  accession,  the  general 
had  resigned  his  high  naval  office,  and 
there  was  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal "tiff"  between  the  two.  But  the 
emperor  is  a  man  (and  this  is  a  trait  which 
I  forgot  to  include  in  his  characterization) 
who  never  allows  personal  likes  or  dislikes 
to  interfere  with  the  choice  of  his  subor- 
dinates, and  foremost  among  the  qualities 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father is  an  unerring  instinct  for  those  who 
can  best  serve  him  and  the  State.  "  Sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds  — what  you  know  yourself,  or  what 
you  know  where  to  find."  And  the  re- 
mark might  be  adapted  to  the  service  of 
kings.  But  if  ever  there  was  any  personal 
"tiff "  between  the  emperor  and  Caprivi, 
that  difference  has  now  developed  into 
mutual  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  most 
perfect  and  apparently  enduring  kind. 
"  Er  ist  vornehm^  king,  Uftd  vtir  ergeben 
—  und  was  wollen  Sie  mehr  ?  "  i.e.,  "  The 
man  is  a  gentleman,  clever,  and  devoted 
to  me,  and  what  more  do  you  want.?" 
These  were  the  words  of  the  emperor 
himself  to  one  with  whom  he  fell  talking 
about  his  new  chancellor;  and  they  are 
echoed  by  the  whole  nation,  which  has 
watched  the  career  of  that  chancellor  with 
closeness,  wonder,  and  ever-deepening 
satisfa-ction.  For,  ever  since,  as  minister- 
president,  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  Prussian  Chamber,  until  the  Imperial 


Parliament  last  closed  its  doors,  he  has 
reaped  nothing  but  golden  opinions  from 
all  —  from  the  federal  sovereigns  whom 
he  has  in  turn  visited,  down  to  the  Social 
Democrats  who  abuse  everything  and 
everybody. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  present  any- 
thing like  a  portrait  of  the  new  German 
chancellor  without  coniparing  him  with 
his  predecessor,  and  the  hasty  ground- 
work of  such  a  comparison  I  thus  drew 
at  the  time  of  General  Caprivi's  appoint- 
ment :  — 

If  personal  appearance  is  to  count  for  any- 
thing, he  must  be  a  man  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter and  will,  combining  in  a  high  degree  the 
suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re,  blend- 
ing sagacity  with  patience,  resolution  with 
good  humor,  and  German  thoroughness  with 
Southern  fire.  The  new  German  chancellor 
looks  a  typical  Teuton  of  the  hugest  and  most 
impressive  type.  He  might  very  well  pass 
for  a  brother,  or  even  a  double,  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck himself,  the  personal  likeness  between 
the  two  men  being  most  remarkable.  In 
point,  indeed,  of  stature  and  breadth  of 
shoulders,  General  von  Caprivi  even  has  the 
advantage  of  the  man  he  is  going  to  succeed; 
but  otherwise  he  is  characterized  by  the  same 
massive  jaw,  heavy  grey  moustache  and  bushy 
eyebrows,  thick  neck,  solid  square  head, 
shrewd  penetrating  glance,  and  general  air  of 
blood  and  iron,  tempered  with  the  polished 
suavity  of  a  nineteenth-century  statesman.  A 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  men 
might  by  some  be  discerned  in  their  walk; 
for,  while  Prince  Bismarck  treads  sharply  and 
heavily  like  a  trooper,  the  gait  of  General  von 
Caprivi  has  something  in  it  of  deliberation 
and  leisurely  elegance,  while  not  lacking  either 
in  verve  or  emphasis. 

In  many  respects  the  two  chancellors 
resemble  each  other;  but  they  differ  in 
more,  and  first  of  all  in  their  manner  of 
life.  Little,  perhaps,  did  Bismarck  think 
when  comparing,  during  the  French  war, 
the  simple,  unprotected  way  in  which  his 
master  King  William  moved  about,  with 
the  travelling  cordons  of  police  and  spies 
who  always  surrounded  the  suspicion- 
haunted  Napoleon,  that  it  would  one  day 
come  to  this  with  him  also.  When  a  man's 
life  has  been  twice  openly  attempted  and 
oftener  than  this  conspired  against  in  se- 
cret, he  is  not  likely  to  neglect  personal 
precautions ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Prince  Bismarck  always  had  a  special 
police  station  in  the  grounds  of  his  palace, 
and  a  private  detective  before  his  door. 
He  had  altogether  ceased  going  into  gen- 
eral society,  and  rarely  or  never  appeared 
in  the  streets  —  save  when  he  rode  out  for 
a  canter  in  the  Thiergarten.  Latterly 
there  vvas  something  forced  and  unnatural 
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about  his  mode  of  life;  but  the  habits  of 
his  successor  are  simple,  unsuspicious, 
and  sociable  in  the  highest  degree.  Gen- 
eral Caprivi  entertains  more  freely  and 
more  promiscuously  than  his  predecessor, 
and  scruples  less  to  accept  the  invitations 
of  others.  Berlin  society  and  the  official 
world  feels  that  he  is  of,  as  well  as  among, 
them.  He  has  made  a  point  of  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  all  and  sun- 
dry his  subordinates,  who  hail  in  him  a 
chief  that  can  exact  discipline  without 
domineering,  and,  while  careful  of  his 
own  dignity  as  chancellor,  be  considerate 
towards  their  feelings  as  men.  Although 
not  a  married  man,  —  and  he  has  the  rep- 
utation of  having  been  very  shy  of  ladies 
{Damenscheu)  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
lieutanant —  the  new  chancellor  is  as  gen- 
tle and  fastidious  in  his  manners  as  if  he 
had  always  lived  under  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  women,  and  altogether  his  person- 
ality bears  the  impress  of  a  polish  which 
is  rarely  acquired  in  German  camps  and 
barracks. 

Nor  is  this  polish  ever  more  conspicu- 
ous than  when  he  stands  up  to  address 
Parliament  —  a  duty  in  the  performance 
of  which  Prince  Bismarck  compared  with 
him  unfavorably.  Certainly  the  prince 
had  his  merits  as  a  speaker  —  his  personal 
weight,  the  spell  of  his  name,  his  obvious 
earnestness,  his  winged  words,  his  witty 
sayings  and  historical  reminiscences,  his 
crushing  power  of  repartee,  his  ardent 
loyalty,  and  his  lofty  sense  of  patriotism. 
But  his  voice  was  bad,  his  manner  awk- 
ward and  masterful,  his  matter  sometimes 
most  distractingly  arranged,  and  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences  long  and  com- 
plicated;  while,  worst  of  all,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  him  to  command  his  tem- 
per, and  the  half  of  his  speeches,  in  con 
sequence,  were  mere  personal  wranglings 
with  party  opponents.  But  none  of  these 
defects  appear  in  the  Parliamentary  ora- 
tory of  General  Caprivi,  whom  I  take  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best  speakers  in  the 
Reichstag  —  not,  perhaps,  in  the  declam- 
atory or  Demosthenic  sense,  but  as  a  suave 
and  terse  expositor,  an  insinuating  and 
forcible  advocate,  or  a  perspicacious  and 
convincing  reasoner.  The  best  writers  in 
Germany  are  —  not  its  professional  au- 
thors, but  —  its  professional  soldiers  — 
such  of  them,  at  least,  as  enjoy  a  general 
staff  training  —  which  teaches  them  the 
art  of  narration  in  its  clearest,  simplest, 
and  therefore  most  effective  form,  as  any 
one  may  judge  for  himself  by  turning  over 
the  official  history  of  Germany's  great 
wars.     It  was  Moltke  who  founded   this 


great  modern  school  of  German  prose- 
writers,  and  of  Moltke's  pupils  General 
Caprivi  is  the  chief.  These  pupils  were 
taught  to  speak  as  they  write,  as  well  as  to 
write  as  they  speak  —  the  ne plus  vltra  of 
the  dual  art  of  expression ;  and  when, 
therefore,  the  new  chancellor  rises  up  to 
place  his  ideas  before  the  Reichstag,  one 
might  almost  fancy  that  he  was  reciting 
from  memory,  with  graceful  elocutionary 
style  that  knows  no  stops  or  stammering, 
a  carefully  written  and  closely  reasoned 
paper.  It  is  a  real  treat  to  listen  to  him, 
and  he  never  fails  to  please  even  where  he 
does  not  manage  to  persuade.  He  has  a 
subtle  power  of  blending  diffidence  with 
audacity,  and  deference  with  authority; 
and  he  is  content  to  pay  a  disarming  com- 
pliment where  his  predecessor  would  have 
delivered  the  cut  downright  or  thrust  di- 
rect. Prince  Bismarck  piled  up  his  mat- 
ter and  argument,  and  even  fought  his 
adversaries,  by  the  Cyclopean  method ; 
but  his  successor  affects  a  more  advanced 
style  of  dialectical  architecture  and  of 
fence.  Nor  is  he  devoid  of  humor  —  with- 
out which,  it  is  said,  no  man  can  be  truly 
great  —  or  of  the  lighter  graces  of  the 
public  speaker,  including  the  happy  knack 
of  making  memorable  phrases,  as  when,  in 
a  debate  on  the  East  African  question,  he 
insisted  on  a  policy  of  "bullet  and  Bible  " 
as  the  best  means  of  putting  down  the 
slave-trade,  though  it  is  possible  that  this 
prescription  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  his  predecessor's  immortal  remedy  of 
"  blood  and  iron."  This  was  the  first  time 
—  this  "bullet  and  Bible"  debate  —  that 
General  Caprivi,  as  chancellor,  addressed 
the  Reichstag  ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  complete- 
ness, than  quote  my  own  description, 
penned  on  the  same  day,  of  the  impression 
produced  by  the  speech. 

It  was  freely  confessed,  both  by  deputies 
and  journalists,  that  it  was  long  since  they 
had  been  treated  to  such  a  speech  from  the 
place  assigned  to  the  Reichskanzler.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  little  masterpiece  and  model  in  its 
way.  General  von  Caprivi  has  proved  to-dav 
that  he  possesses  the  art  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  clear,  temperate,  convincing, 
and  graceful  manner.  He  is  firm  without 
being  too  emphatic,  and  can  refute  an  adver- 
sary without  offending  him.  He  combines 
soldierly  bluntness  with  the  suave  adroitness 
of  the  diplomatist,  and  impresses  his  hearers 
with  the  belief  that  his  character  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  sincere.  He  never  stammers  nor  stops 
for  a  word,  and  his  periods,  though  spoken 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  most  perspicu- 
ous and  rhythmical.  The  arrangement  of 
his  subject-matter,  too,  is  symmetry  itself. 
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Again,  the  nerve  of  Generarvon  Caprivl  is 
simply  perfect.  He  was  as  cool  to-day,  when 
facing  for  the  first  time  the  representatives  of 
the  German  people  and  making  to  them  his 
maiden  speech  as  Chancellor  on  a  most  mo- 
mentous topic,  as  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  twenty  years  ago  when  calmly  con- 
fronting the  French  with  the  loth  Army  Corps 
(Hanoverian)  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  He 
is  not  the  man  who  would  be  likely  to  lose  his 
coolness  in  the  roar  of  a  battle,  much  less  in 
the  excitement  of  a  popular  assembly.  There 
are  several  members  of  the  Reichstag,  men 
like  Eugen  Richter,  Herr  Bamberger,  and 
others,  who  derived  much  of  their  notoriety 
and  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
knack  of  irritating  Prince  Bismarck  and  goad- 
ing him  into  explosions  of  temper  and  per- 
sonal recriminations.  But  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  such  orators  do  not  lose  sadly  in 
prestige  under  a  Chancellor  whom  they  will 
neither  be  able  to  anger  nor  offend.  General 
von  Caprivi  has  been  too  long  accustomed  as 
a  soldier  to  control  himself  in  commanding 
others  to  lose  his  temper  in  dealing  with  a 
fractious  Parliamentary  Opposition.  But,  in- 
deed, of  this  fractious  spirit  there  is  as  yet 
little  sign,  as  the  new  Chancellor  himself  is 
most  affable  and  conciliatory  in  his  bearing, 
making  the  Reichstag  feel  that  he  is  both  in 
it  and  of  it,  and  not  so  very  much  above  it, 
while  the  House  on  its  part  is  animated  by 
sentiments  of  personal  consideration  and  crit- 
ical forbearance  towards  a  man  who  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  wholly  new  to  the  office 
of  enormous  responsibility  which  he  has  so 
courageously  yet  modestly  assumed. 

His  power  of  continuous  work  is  quite 
equal  to,  if  not,  indeed,  greater  than,  that 
of  his  predecessor  ;  and  since  taking  office 
he  has  applied  himself  strenuously,  with- 
out the  intermission  of  a  single  holiday, 
to  the  mastering  of  all  the  questions  — 
ranging  from  colonial  politics  and  the 
Culturkampf  to  factory  and  workshop  leg- 
islation and  commercial  treaties  —  that 
have  come  before  Parliament ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
those  subjects  this  soldier-bred  and  sexa- 
genarian chancellor  has  displayed  a  faculty 
of  rapid  assimilation  which  has  won  him 
general  respect  and  admiration.  His  judg- 
ment is  as  sound  as  his  knowledge  is  com- 
prehensive ;  but  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions does  not  debar  him  from  being 
deferential  to  the  opinion  of  others,  while 
his  good  taste  and  tact  are  perfect.  Not 
that  he  aims  at  pursuing  a  general  policy 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 
On  the  contrary,  "  der  Kurs  bleibt der  alte,^'' 
as  the  emperor  said:  "the  ship's  course 
is  the  same  as  before."  But  its  sailing 
tactics  are  altered  a  little  for  the  better  ; 
and  this  change  has  already  made  itself 
markedly  felt,  for  one  thing,  in  the  polit- 


ical life  of  the  nation.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  General  Caprivi  to  office  this  life 
has  lost  much  of  its  previous  stress  and 
storminess  ;  the  new  chancellor  has  acted 
like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  Parlia- 
mentary warfare.  Unlike  Bismarck,  he 
has  no  old  scores  to  pay  off,  while  the 
opposition  cannot  "  draw  "  him  as  it  could 
his  predecessor.  Ever  since  the  old  chan- 
cellor went  there  have  been  no  "scenes  " 
in  the  Reichstag,  which  every  now  and 
then  during  the  Bismarck  days  compared 
unfavorably  even  with  the  French  Cham- 
ber when  Paul  de  Cassagnac  fell  into  his 
tantrums,  or  with  the  House  of  Commons 
when  the  Irish  members  were  in  the  as- 
cendant. There  is  now  very  much  less 
party  friction  in  the  Parliamentary  life  of 
Germany  —  a  result  which  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  change  of  chan- 
cellors ;  but  the  benefits  of  this  change  are 
not  exclusively  confined  to  the  domestic 
life  of  the  empire. 

Severa'l  years  before  the  fall  of  Bis- 
marck some  writer  of  note,  I  remember, 
asserted  that  the  death  of  the  prince  would 
be  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  diminution 
of  Germany's  pr^sti^e  equivalent,  at  least, 
to  the  loss  of  half-a-dozen  army  corps. 
But  at  the  prince's  official  death  —  which 
was  practically  tantamount  to  his  natural 
demise  —  it  was  just  the  other  way  about. 
I  confess  that,  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  retirement  of  the  old 
chancellor,  nothing  surprised  and  puzzled 
me  half  so  much  as  the  peculiar  attitude 
of  the  French,  in  whose  press  —  the  Pa- 
triot League  part  of  it,  at  least  —  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  howls  of  exultation, 
accompanied  by  a  bursting  forth  anew  of 
the  latent  spirit  of  revengefulness,  now 
that  at  last  Bismarck  was  out  of  the  way 
and  France's  fancied  opportunity  come. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  little  or 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  ever  since  the 
dismissal  from  his  post  of  one  of  the  chief 
signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  the 
journalistic  armistice  between  the  two 
nations  has  only  been  seriously  broken  by 
the  storm  which  was  evoked  by  the  unfor- 
tunate visit  of  the  Empress  Frederick  to 
Paris.  Here  it  is  not  a  question  of  what 
Prince  Bismarck  in  reality  felt  towards 
and  planned  against  France,  but  of  what 
the  French  believed  him  to  feel  and  plan  ; 
and  the  French  were  forever  discovering 
the  reflection  of  his  mind  and  his  feelings 
in  the  various  journals  that  were  in  his 
official,  semiofficial,  and  demi-semi-offi- 
cial  service.  Sometimes  by  express  au- 
thority, but  oftener  still  mistaking  their 
master's  humor  for  a  warrant,  those  obse- 
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quious  journals  would  speak  about  France 
and  her  policy  in  a  way  which  could  not 
fail  to  irritate  and  alarm  the  equally  sensi- 
tive and  revengeful  Gauls,  and  thus  it 
came  to  be  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule  that  the  relationship  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  not  suffering  from  the  tension  of 
a  cantankerous  press  feud.  But  all  this, 
like  the  political  life  of  Germany,  has  now 
changed  for  the  better,  and  the  change  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  chancellor  has 
completely  discarded  all  the  old  journal- 
istic Jack-in-the-box  machinery  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Unlike  the  emperor,  General 
Caprivi  does  not  bear  a  personal  aversion 
from  newspaper  men.  On  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  appreciatively  of  their  profes- 
sion;  and  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
introduced  to  him,  at  his  first  parliamen- 
tary soiree,  he  regaled  me,  with  marvellous 
freshness  of  memory,  with  genial  anec- 
dotes about  the  characters  and  methods  of 
some  English  correspondents  whom  he 
had  known  during  the  Bohemian  and  the 
French  campaigns.  But,  being  determined 
to  give  no  handle  for  the  charges  of  abus- 
ing the  power  of  the  press  that  were  con- 
tinually urged  against  his  predecessor,  he 
entertains  no  relationship,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, with  any  journal  save  the  official 
Reichsanzeiger^  where  anything  appears 
which  it  concerns  him  to  make  public. 
And  as  for  the  so-called  "  Reptile  Press 
Bureau  "  —  that,  I  think,  only  now  exists 
in  the  diseased  imaginations  of  those  who 
would  fain  draw  upon  its  supposititious 
store  of  ready  subsidies,  but  cannot.  For 
this  new  departure  the  French  as  well  as 
other  nations  are  grateful  to  the  new  Ger- 
man chancellor,  who,  for  the  rest,  has  pro- 
duced as  favorable  an  impression  on  the 
diplomatists  of  Berlin  as  upon  the  vari- 
ous foreign  statesmen  (including  Signor 
Crispi,  M.  de  Giers,  and  Count  Kalnoky) 
whom  he  has  already  met,  and  who  have 
all  been  fascinated  by  his  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  straightforwardness.  The 
czar,  I  happen  to  know,  was  particularly 
pleased  with  his  character ;  and  English- 
men, too,  have  every  reason  to  extend  to 
him  their  confidence  and  sympathy,  seeing 
that  he  is  second  to  none  of  his  country- 
men, including  the  emperor,  in  the  ardor 
of  his  desire  to  establish  and  maintain 
friendly  relationship  with  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  the  world  —  and  this  while 
freely  recognizing  the  reasons  which  must 
always  restrain  England  from  giving  her 
formal,  hard-and-fast  adhesion  to  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

Frequently,  since  returning  to  England, 
I  have  been  asked  the  question,  "  Do  you 


think  Prince  Bismarck  will  ever  return  to 
power.'*"  To  this  my  answer  has  always 
been,  "No;  certainly  not;  never!"  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  never 
be  wanted,  even  if  he  were  willing  to  come. 
The  new  emperor  and  his  new  chancellor 
have  already  shown  the  stuff  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  proved  that  no  emergency 
with  which  they  could  not  cope  is  ever 
likely  to  arise.  Amid  what  conceivable 
circumstances,  then,  would  the  emperor 
ask  his  discarded  chancellor  to  resume 
office,  even  supposing  that  the  personal 
breach  between  them,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Boetticher  incident  and  its 
revelation  of  State-money  transactions, 
did  not,  after  all,  prove  what  it  now  ap- 
pears to  be  —  irreparable  ?  Bismarck  will 
certainly  never  return  to  power,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  he  will  even 
return  to  Berlin  to  exercise  his  formal 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  For, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  how  could 
he  come  back  to  the  capital  without  calling 
on  the  emperor?  and  how  could  he  do  that 
with  a  due  regard  to  his  pride  ?  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  doubted  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  left  the  service  of  the  emperor 
as  definitively  as  Adam  von  Schwarzen- 
berg  did  that  of  the  great  elector,  and  his 
countrymen  are  quite  resigned  to  the  pros- 
pect. The  prince  has  done  a  great  and 
grand  work  in  his  time;  but  his  day  is 
over.  He  was  a  mighty  fighter  when  in 
power  ;  but  his  was  the  epoch  when  fierce 
battling  was  wanted.  The  era  of  combat 
has  come  to  a  close  ;  the  period  of  consol- 
idation has  dawned  ;  and  it  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  the  great  and  immortal  man 
who  created  Germany  to  say  that  the  fur- 
ther development  of  his  task  might  now  be 
better  entrusted  to  other  hands.  '■'Meine 
Herren^''  said  General  Caprivi,  some  little 
while  ago,  to  a  circle  of  parliamentary 
guests,  ''IVz'r  gehen  einer  sehr  langweili- 
gen  Zeit  entgegen  "  (/.<?.,  "Gentlemen,  we 
have  very  dull  times  ahead  of  us  "),  mean- 
ing that  the  exciting  period  of  Germany's 
birththroes  and  precarious  childhood  had 
passed  away  ;  that  the  ship  of  State  had 
weathered  the  storms  and  dangers  of  her 
early  voyage,  and  at  last  reached  a  broad 
expanse  of  placid  water,  where  the  crew, 
freed  from  their  long  struggle,  might  now 
turn  their  attention  to  the  cleaning  and 
trimming  of  their  vessel.  Happy  is  the 
country,  it  is  said,  whose  annals  are  dull ; 
and  fortunate  will  be  the  emperor  and  his 
new  chancellor  if  they  can  manage  to  ren- 
der the  annals  of  Germany  for  the  next  few 
years  more  dull  than  dramatic. 

Charles  Lowe. 
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From  The  Argosy. 
A  YELLOW  ROSE, 

I. 

Miss  Mary  Anne  !  I  had  never  known 
her  by  any  other  name.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  "old  Mrs.  Bolton,"  a  com- 
manding widow  of  our  town,  who  had 
ruled  her  for  fifty  years  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  then  had  died  suddenly,  inflicting  a 
nervous  shock  from  which  she  had  hardly, 
two  years  later,  recovered.  She  was  still 
tremulous  at  the  least  agitation,  her  color 
coming  and  going  like  the  delicate  tints 
of  a  girl.  Strange  to  say,  much  of  a  girl 
remained  in  her;  partly  because  she  had 
never,  throughout  nearly  half  a  century, 
thrown  off  her  girlhood's  trammels;  but 
partly  also  because  her  heart  was  so  young. 

To  me,  indeed,  she  seemed  an  embodied 
miracle,  growing  younger  as  other  people 
grew  in  years.  For  I  had  thought  her  an 
antique  lady,  when,  at  five,  I  sat  on  her 
knee  to  be  fed  with  barley-sugar;  and 
now,  at  twenty,  in  my  Girton  long  vaca- 
tion, I  regarded  her  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  elder  sister. 

I  suppose  that,  notwithstanding  our 
hard  modern  life,  the  same  chords  lie 
dumb  within  us  as,  in  past  generations, 
made  sweet  music  to  the  touch  of  L.  E.  L., 
of  "Birthday  Keepsakes,"  bound  in  wa- 
tered silk,  and  the  like.  I  was  conscious 
of  muffled  responses  from  some  such  hid- 
den powers,  when  Miss  Mary  Anne  sat 
at  her  old  flat-topped  piano,  and  sang 
snatches  of  by-gone  melodies  —  bits  here 
and  there  —  which  had  taken  her  fancy 
when  it  was  really — in  point  of  time,  as 
we  reckon  it  —  young,  in  a  voice  still 
sweet  and  clear.  After  a  hard  day  of 
reading —  I  was  too  busy  to  waste  my  va- 
cation —  I  would  run  over  to  her  neat  little 
room,  and  lie  back  in  her  chintz-covered 
armchair,  listening  and  watching  her  the 
while;  the  delicate  face,  with  its  remains 
of  a  fair  pink-and-white  complexion  ;  the 
blonde  hair,  with  auburn  threads  un- 
touched by  white,  and  arranged  in  two  full 
loops  on  either  temple  ;  the  pointed  nose, 
a  little  too  long ;  the  mobile  mouth,  utter 
ing  the  strains  :  the  large,  liquid  grey  eyes, 
looking  straight  before  her  as  she  sang, 
over  the  piano  and  away  —  away  from  me, 
from  the  faded  furniture  left  by  old  Mrs. 
Bolton,  from  everything  present  and  ma- 
terial, into  some  wide,  visionary  world  of 
the  far  past. 

"  You  have  had  a  history.  Miss  Mary 
Anne  !  I  know  it.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
it  to  me,"  I  said,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  her  song  had  ceased,  but  her 
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long  white  hands  still  wandered  over  the 
yellow  keys. 

That  sudden  bloom  flushed  her  cheeks. 

"  A  history  —  my  dear?  " 

"It's  too  absurd  to  call  me  your  dear! 
I  feel  more  like  your  grandmother,  or  your 
great  aunt.  Why,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  I'm 
a  hard,  worldly  wise  old  veteran,  compared 
with  you!  I  could  no  more  go  off  into 
soft,  sweet  dreams  —  I  don't  know  what 
else  to  call  them  —  like  yours,  than  I  could 
—  conjure  up  Miss  Byron's  cedar  parlor! 
If  you  really  have  had  a  history  —  and 
you  have,  I'm  sure  —  you  might  tell  me, 
if  only  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  romance.  I've  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
of  course,  but  I've  never  seen  it.  And 
you  know  the  tendency  of  the  age  I've 
been  born  and  bred  in  is  rather  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  things  one  can't  see." 

"Ah,  my  dear!"  repeated  Miss  Mary 
Anne,  with  a  faint  smile,  still  playing  sub- 
dued arpeggios,  "  what  would  become  of 
me  if  I  had  such  doubts?  To  me  those 
things  are  the  life;  the  seen  things  are 
the  shadow.  But  you  young  creatures, 
nowadays  —  there  is  certainly  a  strange 
difference!  In  my  young  time,  we  were 
most  of  us  full  of  romance.  At  least,  so 
I  suppose.  I  know  I  was.  Only  too  full 
of  it.  I  imagined  too  much  ;  my  ideals 
were  too  high  for  this  world.  And  yet, 
they  were  born  in  me.  If  no  truth  were 
in  them,  why,  I  have  often  thought,  should 

a  merciful  Creator But  I  shall  bore 

you,  my  bright  child.  Come  into  the  gar- 
den ;  it  is  cool  enough  now  to  water  my 
lilies." 

"You  shan't  turn  me  off  so.  Miss  Mary 
Anne.  I'll  get  that  history  out  of  you  yet. 
It  is  laid  up  in  a  spiritual  jar  of  pot-pourri, 
I  know,  in  some  fragrant  inward  chamber." 

She  smiled  again;  and  again  I  saw  the 
rose-flush.  But  my  irreverent  touch  was 
too  rough  for  her  tender  mind.  She  tied 
the  flapping  strings  of  her  broad-brimmed 
hat  below  her  chin,  and  went  out  through 
the  low  French  window  to  her  flowers. 

Her  faithful  maid-of-all-work  was  wait- 
ing upon  the  little  grass  plat.  They  did 
not  need  my  help  ;  and  gardening  was  not 
in  my  line.  I  remained  idly  ensconced  in 
the  deep  chair,  my  curious  eyes  roving 
around  me.  Was  there  anything  here 
which  might  throw  light  upon  that  possible 
history  ?  A  number  of  black  silhouettes, 
arranged  with  mathematical  precision,  had 
hung,  from  a  date  long  preceding  my  mem- 
ory, in  a  recess  above  an  ancient  oak  table. 
I  knew  each  profile  by  heart ;  yet,  pos- 
sessed by  this  new  idea,  I  crossed  the 
room  to  study  them  afresh. 
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No;  not  one  could  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  those  sweet  yet  pensive 
dreams.  Some  were  pudgy,  some  peaky, 
some  pig-tailed.  My  doubts  as  to  romance 
in  real  life  gathered  substance  as  I  gazed. 

"  How  would  Mr.  Galton  account  for 
Miss  Mary  Anne,  if  he  could  see  these 
specimens  of  her  ancestry  ?  "  I  mused,  my 
hand  resting  on  the  old  table.  That  old 
table  was  a  special  favorite ;  the  date, 
1600,  was  carved  upon  it,  and  Miss  Mary 
Anne  regarded  it  with  gentle  pride.  For 
the  first  time,  as  I  turned  disgusted  from 
the  silhouettes,  I  saw  that  this  table  pos- 
sessed a  drawer.  It  had  no  handle,  but 
the  outline  was  discernible  on  one  side, 
under  the  heavily  carved  ledge. 

"How  strange  that  I  never  noticed  it 
before!  Or  is  it  a  sham  ?"  I  pulled,  and 
the  drawer  opened. 

Stiffly,  and  as  if  long  years  had  rolled 
since  it  was  opened  last.  But  it  was 
empty  —  or,  no  !  what  was  this,  buried  far 
back  in  its  depths? 

A  withered  flower,  with  a  slip  of  old 
paper  stuck  in  a  faded  ribbon  knotted 
round  its  stalk.  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  very 
carefully.  The  petals  were  dried  and  dis- 
colored. It  had  been  a  rose,  I  saw,  long 
ago. 

The  slip  of  paper  had  three  words  upon 
it.  The  ink  had  faded  too  ;  but  the  hand- 
writing was  clear  and  strong. 

"  ^For  my  Mary,'' "  Those  were  the 
words  ;  nothing  more. 

"  For  '  my  Mary  ! '  "  I  read  them  again. 
Somehow  they  fascinated  me. 

"My  Mary!"  Who  was  she?  And 
whose  Mary? 

By  some  half-defined  impulse,  I  replaced 
the  flower,  and  pushed  back  the  drawer, 
with  its  secret,  as  a  somewhat  thin  and 
highly  pitched,  yet  gentle  voice  —  the 
voice  of  Miss  Mary  Anne  —  called  from 
the  garden. 

II. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, when  once  more  I  returned  from  Gir- 
ton,  I  was  told  that  Miss  Mary  Anne  had 
been  seriously  ill.  She  had  caught  a  cold, 
resulting  in  some  affection  of  the  lungs; 
she  was  still  very  weak  and  very  low  — 
unaccountably  low. 

"  But  Miss  Mary  Anne  is  always  unlike 
other  people — so  very  unsociable,  don't 
you  know,  dear?  One  can't  well  do  any- 
thing to  help  her,"  said  my  informant. 

I  answered  nothing;  but  after  dinner, 
the  moon  having  risen,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  my  furs,  and  sped  away  to  the  little 
house  round  the  corner,  where  Miss  Mary 


Anne  resided.  It  was  her  own  house,  de- 
scended from  old  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  had 
come  to  it  some  years  before  my  birth  ; 
somewhat  prim,  but  peaceful,  standing 
back  from  the  road,  in  its  little  garden,^ 
where  Miss  Mary  Anne  assiduously  nursed 
her  flowers.  I  opened  the  door-  for  my- 
self, as  was  my  custom,  and  peeped  into- 
the  familiar  parlor.  I  had  expected  a 
warm  greeting,  and  was  taken  aback  to 
find  the  room  empty  and  fireless.  Jane 
had  not  drawn  down  the  blinds  ;  the  moon- 
beams were  streaming  on  the  furniture. 
Something,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  missing 
—  the  old  oak  table  I  The  uninteresting 
profiles  remained  faithful  at  their  posts; 
below  them  a  cane-seated  chair  stood,  with, 
stiff  back,  against  the  wall.  I  peered  from 
corner  to  corner,  vainly  hoping  that  the 
table  had  been  placed  elsewhere.  But  it 
was  gone  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  room,  which 
had  long  grown  shabby,  looked  strangely 
insignificant  without  it. 

After  a  few  moments,  I  stole  up-stairs, 
and  found  my  way  to  Miss  Mary  Anne's 
bedroom.  The  fire  was  there  instead ; 
she  sat  beside  it,  in  a  great  armchair,, 
where  I  well  remembered  old  Mrs.  Bolton, 
during  some  brief  illness,  installed,  looking 
very  majestic  and  imperious,  with  a  huge 
cap  and  stony  eyes.  Very  different  was 
the  form  installed  there  now  ;  fragile  and 
shrinking;  the  great  chair  seemed  to  swal- 
low it  up.  I  had  disturbed  Miss  Mary 
Anne  in  a  dream  !  Her  dressing-gown  of 
faded  blue  flannel  became  her  transparent 
skin  ;  her  hair  was  arranged  as  usual  in 
its  blonde  loops ;  her  liquid  eyes  were 
gazing,  gazing  into  the  fire.  Her  hand- 
kerchief, wet  and  crumpled,  lay  on  her 
knee  ;  a  tear  was  slowly  rolling  down  her 
thin,  pink  cheek. 

She  turned  to  me  at  first  with  a  blank 
stare,  as  if  I  belonged  to  her  dream. 

"  Why,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  don't  you 
know  me?  And  how  is  it  that  you  can't 
get  up  your  strength  ?  I  felt  I  must  come 
to  you  at  once  —  but  I  never  meant  to 
make  you  cry,  dear  !  You  must  cheer  up 
now  that  I  am  at  home,  and  let  me  help 
you.  I  feel  more  like  your  grandmother 
than  ever  I  did  !  " 

"  You  funny  child,"  said  Miss  Mary 
Anne  hoarsely  ;  and  then  she  coughed  and 
choked,  struggling  between  laughter  and 
tears.  "It  will  do  me  good  to  see  you 
sometimes.  Though  as  to  helping  me  — 
only  one  thing  can  help  me  now,  Dorothy 
dear." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  you  shan't 
have  it.  You're  not  going  to  die  yet;  I 
shan't  let  you.     And  you  must  tell  me  all 
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about  it  —  your  trouble,  I  mean,  for  I  can 
see  how  you've  been  fretting.  Dear  Miss 
Mary  Anne,  do,  do  tell  me  !  Let  me  at 
least  try  to  help." 

I  was  kneeling  beside  her  now,  my  arms 
encircling  the  frail  little  form;  and  I 
really  did  feel  like  her  grandmother  —  a 
great,  strong,  ferocious  kind  of  grand- 
mother, ready  to  frighten  away  any  one 
and  anything  which  could  grieve  her,  and 
to  take  her  part  through  thick  and  thin, 
happen  what  might. 

After  a  while  I  coaxed  her  till  she  did 
confide  the  trouble  which  I  could  see, 
from  the  first,  was  on  her  mind.  Ever 
since  her  mother's  death,  I  found,  she  had 
concealed  a  painful  secret,  which  had  dis- 
turbed her  rest  by  night  and  her  peace  by 
day.  The  house  and  garden  had  been 
surreptitiously  mortgaged,  some  years  pre- 
viously, by  old  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  was  very 
extravagant  in  her  time;  an  annuity  from 
which  she  had  paid  the  interest  had  ceased 
at  her  death,  and  the  burden  of  the  whole 
had  been  left  upon  poor,  tremulous,  un- 
prepared Miss  Mary  Anne. 

"I  could  not  think  at  first  what  to  do, 
my  dear.  It  was  such  a  sudden  blow; 
and  I  had  nobody  to  advise  me.  One 
does  not  like,  you  know,  to  publish  one's 
private  affairs  —  especially  money  affairs. 
Money  difficulties  are  considered  so  dis- 
graceful !  I  could  not  bear  that  any  one 
should  blame  poor  mamma.  Mr.  Prigall, 
her  man  of  business,  wanted  to  foreclose; 
but  at  length  I  persuaded  him  to  spare 
me.  He  allowed  me  to  stay  on  condition 
of  the  interest  being  punctually  paid.  I 
managed  it  fairly  well,  though  it  was  hard 
work,  up  to  last  June  ;  but  then,  somehow, 
the  full  amount  was  not  forthcoming.  I 
did  scrape  it  together  afterwards ;  Mr. 
Prigall  had  every  penny  in  August.  But 
he  wrote  me  such  an  alarming  letter,  my 
dear,  that " 

Her  voice  broke  off  in  a  quiver.  She 
swallowed  hard,  wiped  two  new  tears 
away,  and  commanded  herself. 

"I  was  frightened,  naturally,  when  the 
time  drew  near  once  more.  Mr.  Prigall 
said  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  fore- 
close if  the  interest  were  more  than  seven 
days  late  in  future.  Mr.  Prigall  is  very 
peremptory,    my    dear.     You    would    not 

wonder,  if  you  knew  him,  that  I poor 

mamma,  you  see,  managed  everything  in 
her  lifetime.  I  felt  so  desolate;  and  I 
cannot  bear  disgrace- — that  is  the  one 
thing  most  terrible." 

"There  is  no  disgrace  in  the  matter  — 
none  possible,"  I  cried  hotly. 

*•  I  feel  it  a  disgrace,  my  dear,  when  one 


can't  pay  one's  debts.  I  have  been  most 
careful,  ever  since  dear  mamma  died,  to 
pay  ready  money  at  the  shops.  That  keeps 
me  a  little  short,  of  course,  and  makes  the 
interest  to  the  day  more  difficult.  And, 
this  time,  there  was  my  illness;  some  ex- 
tras were  quite  unavoidable  ;  and  the  doc- 
tor's bill  is  coming,  j-ou  know.  I  didn't 
want  to  have  him  ;  but  Jane  said,  '  It  'uld 
be  downright  murder,  else'  —  so  what 
could  I  do?  There's  the  sixth  command- 
ment, I  daren't  break  that,  you  see,  though 
the  life  is  only  my  own.  The  command- 
ments do  clash  sometimes;  there's  that 
other :  *  Owe  no  man  anything.'  " 

And  again  Miss  Mary  Anne  paused  to 
dry  helpless  tears. 

"Never  mind,  dear,  dear  Miss  Mary 
Anne.     Go  on  and  tell  me." 

"  Your  sympathy  is  certainly  comfort- 
ing, Dorothy,  my  dear.  I've  been  shut  up 
alone,  you  see,  so  long.  Well,  this  time, 
when  the  day  drew  near —  the  fifteenth  of 
December  —  the  money  was  not  made  up ; 
and  — there  was  no  help  for  it  —  I  was 
obliged — oh,  my  dear,  if  I  were  down- 
stairs in  the  sitting-room,  you  would  know 
without  my  telling  you." 

"I  did  look  into  the  sitting-room.  Miss 
Mary  Anne.  I  can  guess.  You  sold  the 
oak  table." 

"The  dear,  precious  oak  table,"  said 
Miss  Mary  Anne,  making  now  no  effort  to 
restrain  her  weeping  ;  "  my  dear,  you  can't 
tell  what  it  cost  me.  I  remembered  it  all 
my  life  ;  we  brought  it  from  dear  River- 
dale,  our  old  home  —  my  father,  you  know, 
was  the  clergyman  —  years  and  years  be- 
fore  your    parents    were    even    married. 

The  associations but  I  could  not  help 

it.  '  They  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,'  that  text  —  I  say  it  over  and 
over,  when  —  you  see,  my  dear,  all  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  is  included  in  the 
mortgage;  every  single  thing  —  the  oak 
table  excepted ;  dear  mamma  could  not 
bear  to  mortgage  that.  And  that  —  the 
one  thing  she  treasured  most,  and  planned 
to  keep  —  is  the  one  which  has  had  to  go. 
How  she  would  blame  me  !  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  indeed.  She  little  knows,  up 
there — where  all  is  so  happy  —  how  1 
have  striven  down  here.  But  surely  she 
would  forgive  me,  if  she  did  know,  Doro- 
thy—  dear  mamma  would  surely  forgive 
me,  if  she  knew." 

"  Especially  since  the  whole  affair  was 
dear  mamma's  fault,"  I  muttered  sotto 
voce.  "  Of  course  she  would,  Miss  Mary 
Anne,"  I  added  aloud.  "  You  are  weak 
from  your  long  illness,  or  you  would  see 
things  differently.     Now,  look  here.     I've 
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brought  you  a  partridge,  and  a  mould  of 
Swiss  cream,  which  nobody  touched  at 
dinner.  I  thought  you  might  fancy  them  ; 
and  I  shall  run  down  to  Jane,  and  in  five 
minutes  you'll  see  such  a  spread  !  " 

She  tried  feebly  to  represent  herself  as 
a  kind  of  fatted  cow,  fed  to  repletion ; 
but  I  paid  no  heed,  and  in  a  little  while  — 
Jane  a  willing  and  delighted  assistant  —  I 
saw  her,  to  my  relief,  really  enjoying  a 
satisfactory  meal. 

III. 

The  good  food  had  its  effect.  She 
seemed  already  stronger  when  afterwards, 
Jane  having  removed  the  dishes,  she  leant 
back,  as  before,  in  her  chair. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Miss 
Mary  Anne?"  I  asked  audaciously,  from 
my  stool  at  her  feet.  "  Something  pleas- 
ant, now ;  I  can  see  by  the  change  in  your 
face." 

For  the  dreamy  peace  by  which,  upon 
the  whole,  that  young  old  face  was  char- 
acterized, had  returned.  And  here  again 
was  the  girlish  flush. 

"Pleasant,  my  dear?  Well,  hardly 
painful  —  and  yet  —  I  was  thinking,  Dor- 
othy, of  what  might  have  been." 

"There!  I  knew  you  had  a  history! 
Oh,  Miss  Mary  Anne  !  the  door  of  that 
inward  chamber  is  just  ajar  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  will  close  up  again,  directly; 
do  please  let  me  first  have  one  peep.  I 
will  never  tell  —  indeed." 

"Well,  it  might  teach  you  a  lesson,  my 

child.     Though,  after  all I  ought  to 

regret  my  conduct,  perhaps ;  but  I  can't 
say  altogether  that  I  do.  I  should  have 
been  happier,  of  course,  as  to  this  world  ; 
but  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied.  In 
a  way,  I  doubt  even  about  the  happiness 
—  no  one  knows  what  might  have  followed. 
To  be  sure,  I  should  have  been  provided 
for.  But  I  often  think  that  if  I  find — 
when  we  meet  again  in  Paradise — if  I 
find Oh,  that  will  make  up  for  all !  " 

"  Miss  Mary  Anne,  you  are  talking  in 
complete  enigmas.  I  can't  understand 
you  one  bit.  Do  have  pity  on  me,  and 
descend,  for  once,  to  the  speech  of  our 
everv-day  world." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  try.  But  there  is 
nothing  much,  after  all.  You'll  only  be 
disappointed.  It  is  only  that  once,  long 
ago " 

"Oh,  how  long?" 

"  You  may  calculate  if  you  like.  I  was 
barely  twenty-one  when  we  parted,  and  he 
was  twenty-four.  We  were  engaged,  my 
dear  —  for  three  years  —  when  I  lived  in 
xny   old    home,   Riverdale.     He   was  the 
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squire's  son  —  a  younger  son,  or  it  would 
hardly  have  been  allowed.  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  like  him,  all  this  long  time. 
He  was  tall  and  fair  and  pale,  with  such 
steadfast  eyes  !  Very  strong,  and  yet  so 
tender  and  gentle.  I  don't  see  the  kind  of 
love,  nowadays,  which  seemed  to  me  the 
only  love  then.  There  is  so  little  rever- 
ence now.  As  for  me,  I  fear  I  adored 
him " 

"  Miss  Mary  Anne,  I  put  it  to  your  sense 
of  justice.  How  could  any  girl  be  ex- 
pected to  adore  any  young  men  about 
here?" 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear.  He  was  one  in 
a  thousand  certainly.  And  to  think  that 
he  loved  me  !  I  sometimes  look  in  the 
glass,  Dorothy,  and  say  to  myself,  '  What ! 
he  really  loved  me?  This  uninteresting 
person,  —  me?'  You  may  laugh,  but  I 
do  indeed.  I'm  thinking  about  him  still, 
nearly  all  day.  The  sharp  pain  is  over 
now.  There's  only  just  an  aching,  quite 
bearable  —  generally,  at  least.     And  then 

—  in  paradise." 

"Miss  Mary  Anne,  is  he  dead?"  I 
asked  softly. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  have  never 
tried  to  find  out.  Somehow,  after  we 
parted,  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  know 
nothing  more  about  the  earthly  particulars 

—  I  could  not  bear  it,  severed  as  we  were. 
I  liked  best  to  keep  his  vision  in  my  heart, 
and  shut  it  up  there,  just  as  it  used  to  be, 
and  cherish  it  in  my  own  way." 

"  But  did  he  disappoint  you  ?  or  what  ?  " 

"  He  did  disappoint  me,  most  sorely  ; 
and  yet  —  1  dare  say  you  won't  understand. 
I  have  never  expected  any  one  to  under- 
stand. That  is  why  I  have  kept  it  so  se- 
cret. Folly,  nothing  short  of  folly,  I  know, 
most  people  would  call  my  conduct.  It 
was  just  this:  we  were  talking,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  promise  that  he  would  never 
care  in  the  slightest  degree  for  any  one 
else  —  never,  if  I  died  that  week  and  he 
had  to  live  fifty  years  afterwards  ;  and  he 
refused." 

"  I  must  say  he  was  quite  right.  Miss 
Mary  Anne.  How  could  he  tell  about  the 
future  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  you  wouldn't  understand, 
Dorothy.  Of  course  he  couldn't  tell ; 
and  if  I  had  thought  that  such  a  promise 
could  cause  him  the  slightest  self-denial, 
I  would  not  have  cared  for  it  or  wished  it. 
I  never  wished  to  make  him  unhappy. 
But  the  nature  I  myself  was  born  with, 
would  prevent  my  giving  a  thought,  even, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  one  instant 
to  any  other  man.  If  he  had  asked  for 
the  same  promise  from  me,  it  would  have 
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come  of  its  own  accord.  Nothing  else 
could  have  been  possible  to  me.  That  is 
love,  to  my  mind  ;  the  eternal  union  of 
two  beings,  only  two — each  the  other's 
ideal ;  so  one,  by  creation  and  by  choice, 
that  they  could  not  —  not  simply  would 
not,  but  could  not  —  ever  think  of  anybody 
else." 

"  And  you  expected  him  to  be  of  the 
same  mind.?  " 

"  I  thought  that  he  must  be ;  that  if  not, 
he  was  not  my  ideal.  And  I  felt  that  I 
could  never  be  happy  in  married  life  with 
any  one  short  of  my  ideal.  We  had  often 
discussed  the  same  subject,  it  was  the  only 
subject  where  we  differed.  This  time, 
this  particular  morning  —  such  a  lovely 
summer  morning!  —  it  came  to  a  climax. 
He  refused,  as  I  said,  to  make  any  prom- 
ise at  all,  except  that  while  he  was  en- 
gaged to  me  and  married  to  me,  he  would 
be  faithful  to  me ;  nothing  beyond. 
Though  I  reminded  him  that  I  should  be 
alive  just  the  same,  even  if  my  body  were 
dead,  thinking  of  him  just  the  same  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  loving  him,  he  would 
pay  no  attention.  He  only  laughed,  and 
turned  it  off  by  saying  that  he  hoped  I 
should  live  to  be  a  hundred.  And  so  I 
broke  off  the  engagement." 

As  Miss  Mary  Anne's  speech  ended 
thus,  quite  quietly  and  calmly,  I  started 
from  my  seat. 

"  Miss  Mary  Anne  !  You  broke  off  the 
engagement !     For  nothing  but  that  ?  " 

"  1  could  never  feel  happy,  my  dear,  if  I 
were  not  sure  that  our  mutual  bond  was 
immortal.  It  was  a  terrible  wrench  at  the 
time  ;  and  afterwards  I  was  very  ill.  I 
pined  and  fretted  for  years,  till  the  doctor 
said  I  might  turn  into  a  chronic  invalid. 
Then  I  made  a  strong  effort  and  roused 
myself,  and  took  up  my  lifelong  cross  for 
dear  mamma's  sake.  He  wrote  to  me  two 
or  three  times  and  tried  to  alter  my  reso- 
lution. But  he  was  just  as  firm  about  the 
promise;  so  I  begged  him  to  write  no 
more.  And  soon  afterwards  his  father  let 
the  place  and  we  lost  sight  of  the  family. 
Dear  papa  was  dead,  and  I  was  settled 
here  with  mamma,  before  they  went  back." 

"But  how  could  you  bear  it  all,  Miss 
Mary  Anne  ?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
brave." 

"  I  was  not  brave,  dear ;  I  suffered  an- 
guish unutterable.  I  tried  hard  to  stop 
loving  him,  but  I  could  not ;  I  never  could. 
I've  stopped  trying  now." 

She  smiled  faintly,  still  looking  into  the 
fire. 

"  You  see  I  was  disappointed.  It  was  a 
dreadful  thought  to  me  that  he  had  it  in 


his  nature  to  care  for  any  other  woman. 
To  me  it  was  almost  as  if  he  cared  for  her 
already.  He  seemed  no  longer  what  I  had 
thought  him;  my  house  of  dreams  was 
shattered.  Well,  dear,  it  is  over  now; 
long  over.     I  only  wish " 

She  paused  ;  and  the  tears,  which  had 
ceased,  gathered  once  again  in  her  eyes. 

''I  wish  I  had  just  one  thing  to  show 
you.  We  parted,  you  know,  in  anger ;  and 
1  was  going  to  burn  it;  but  suddenly  I 
repented  of  that,  and,  instead,  I  shut  it  up, 
away  from  my  sight,  I  can't  remember 
where.  I  have  tried  to  remember,  so  often ; 
oh,  a  hundred  times  ;  but  I  have  never 
been  able.  I  have  hunted  through  all  my 
papers  —  but,  to  be  sure,  I  was  standing  ia 
the  hall  —  I  have  regretted,  since  the  dear 
old  table  went,  that  I  did  not  look " 

"  But  what  was  this  precious  thing,  Miss 
Mary  Anne  ?  " 

"  I  told  you,  you  know,  that  we  parted 
on  a  lovely  summer  morning.  He  had 
brought  me  a  yellow  rose,  from  a  favorite 
tree  which  had  grown  in  his  own  childish 
garden.  He  had  come  early,  before  I  was 
up,  and  had  laid  it  on  my  desk  in  the  open 
window  of  my  little  sitting-room,  overlook- 
ing our  lawn.  I  found  it  there,  when  I 
went  down,  I  remember.  Such  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  rose  !  —  I  always  had  a  fancy 
for  yellow  roses  —  and  he  had  tied  a  bit 
of  old-gold  ribbon  round  it,  in  a  true  lov- 
er's knot,  with  a  slip  of  paper  inside." 

"And  on  that  slip  of  paper  was  written 

"  I  began,  and  caught  myself  up  just 

in  time. 

"  He  thought  a  good  deal  of  Cowper's 
poems,  in  those  days,  my  dear;  and  he 
especially  was  always  quoting  '  My  Mary  ' 
—  that  was  his  special  name  for  me,"  said 
Miss  Mary  Anne,  with  the  quick  blush. 
"And  he  had  written  ^ For  my  Mary"* 
upon  the  paper.  Little  I  thought  that 
happy  moment,  when  I  found  the  rose  on 
my  desk,  how  that  summer  day  would 
end." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  tired.  Miss  Mary 
Anne,"  I  said,  after  a  long  silence.  "  But 
I  do  wish  you  had  the  paper  here  to  show 
me." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  so  do  I.  The  rose  must 
be  almost  shrivelled  to  nothing;  but  the 
ribbon  and  that  paper  slip  I  would  have 
liked  to  be  laid  with  me  in  my  coffin.  And 
since  the  dear  old  table  went,  my  mind  has 
misgiven  me  —  strange  that  I  did  not  think 
of  it  before.  The  drawer  is  very  deep; 
Jane  looked  in,  she  says  —  I  was  ill,  you 
know,  up  here  —  but  I  have  thought  since, 
in  that  deep  drawer,  it  might  be  far  back 
and  escape   notice.     It   has   only  flashed 
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upon  me  since  I  lay  ill,  that  I  stood  tor  a 
long  time  on  that  dreadful  evening  think- 
ing in  the  hall ;  and  only  a  week  ago,  I 
remembered  that  the  table  was  in  the  hall 
that  day.  Its  usual  place  was  the  dining- 
room;  for  some  reason  it  had  been  moved 
out.  Could  I  have  hidden  the  rose  then  ? 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  —  and  now  the 
table  is  gone!  Ah,  my  dear!  If  I  could 
only  ask  you  to  go  down  and  search  that 
old  drawer,  for  me  !  But  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  have  some  sort  of  glorified  models 
of  the  old  things  we  loved  so  much  here  in 
Heaven  ?  " 

"You  know  more  about  Heaven  than  I 
do.  Miss  Mary  Anne.  But  I  have  a  plan 
in  my  mind;  keep  yourself  up,  and  per- 
haps I  may  bring  you  some  good  news 
when  I  come  to-morrow.  You  may  see 
your  old  table  again  yet  —  even  here  on 
earth,"  I  said. 

IV. 

My  plan  was  a  very  simple  one  ;  to  bring 
back  the  oak  table,  and  restore  it,  as  a 
Christmas  present,  to  my  old  friend.  I 
found  from  Jane  that  it  had  been  sold  to 
a  certain  broker ;  whose  shop,  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  town,  I  hunted  out  by  means 
of  tram  and  omnibus  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing our  talk. 

As  I  was  rattled  on  my  way,  amongst 
strangers,  my  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
quaint  story  told  by  Miss  Mary  Anne. 

"  She  ought  to  have  married  the  colo- 
nel," I  said  to  myself.  "  At  least,  the 
colonel  is  the  only  man  who  might  under- 
stand her." 

By  "  the  colonel  "  I  meant  an  officer  who 
had  taken  my  fancy,  some  months  before, 
when  I  met  him  at  a  country  house  near 
Girton.  He  was  a  hero  who  had  won  the 
Victoria  Cross,  besides  a  rich  array  of 
stripes  and  medals  —  his  glories  height- 
ened by  the  loss  of  his  left  arm.  He  had 
only  one  fault,  my  host,  a  jovial  country 
squire,  had  told  me  :  his  indifference  to 
"the  fair  sex."  Of  all  abhorrent  terms, 
we  Girton  girls  disliked  this  of  "  The  Fair 
Sex  "  the  most.  I  lost  my  heart  to  the 
colonel  on  the  spot;  regarding  him  from 
afar,  with  interest  enhanced  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  would  regard  me  as  a 
bore  rather  than  otherwise. 

He  had  been  jilted,  or  something,  in  his 
youth,  observed  our  host,  and  seemed 
since  to  have  abjured  womankind.  All 
his  old  brother  officers  said  the  same  of 
him  ;  the  squire  himself  had  served  with 
him  for  years,  and  had  found  him  a  staunch 
friend,  a  first-rate  soldier,  and  in  other 
ways    a   model  of    all  the  virtues;    but 
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utterly  blind,  as  it  appeared,  to  any  charm 
or  beauty  in  women. 

I  remembered,  as  I  threaded  my  way 
down  a  by-street,  long  and  narrow,  to  the 
broker's  shop,  that  the  colonel,  like  Miss 
Mary  Anne's  lover,  was  tall,  and  must 
once  have  been  fair,  with  a  singularly  pure 
face,  a  straight  profile,  not  unlike  an  old 
carving  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  which  I  had 
seen  in  some  foreign  church,  and  which 
had  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  sternness  and  gentleness,  with  a 
touch  of  subdued  fire,  expressed  in  stone. 

"  If  he  and  Miss  Mary  Anne  could  have 
met  in  their  youth,  what  a  couple  they 
would  have  been  !  "  I  thought,  as  I  entered 
the  shop. 

In  my  abstraction,  I  almost  jostled  an 
outcomer.  He  stood  back  at  once,  raising 
his  hat;  he  did  not  look  at  me,  being 
evidently  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs.  But 
I  looked  at  him,  and  instantly  recognized 
him.  It  was  the  colonel.  Directly  I  had 
passed,  he  went  hurriedly  forth,  and  away 
down  the  street  with  rapid  strides. 

I  remembered  then  to  have  heard  that 
a  colonel  somebody  was  reported  to  have 
taken  Rookwood,  a  beautiful  country 
place,  long  vacant,  some  few  miles  from 
our  town.  Could  he  be  this  colonel  —  my 
colonel  .'*  Then  hereafter  I  might  be  able 
to  show  him,  some  day,  to  Miss  Mary 
Anne  as  her  true  ideal  perhaps,  of  whom 
the  other  was  a  shadow,  whom  she  might 
meet  some  day  in  the  paradise  upon  which 
her  fancy  loved  to  dwell. 

But  to  the  business  in  hand.  I  looked 
round  me  with  eager  eyes.  Here  were 
many  old  oak  treasures:  carved  chairs, 
cabinets,  chests,  but  no  table  with  its  date 
of  1600. 

"What  can  I  show  you,  ma'am,  this 
morning?"  asked  the  broker,  approach- 
ing. I  questioned  him  concerning  the 
table. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  correct.  He  had  pur- 
chased it  a  fortnight  back.  A  beautiful 
old  specimen  ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that 
it  was  gone.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
a  gentleman's  servant  had  thought  it  just 
the  thing  to  please  his  master,  who  was 
collecting  old  oak,  and  had  taken  it  away 
then  and  there. 

"  And  curiously  enough,  ma'am,  just  be- 
fore you  came  in,  the  gentleman  himself 
was  here,  questioning  me.  He  wished 
very  particularly  to  know  where  I  had 
bought  the  table.  I  hesitated  ;  I  told  him 
that  I  hardly  felt  myself  at  liberty ;  but 
when  I  found  who  he  was  —  the  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  Rookwood,  ma'am  — 
I   felt  sure  that  he  would  not  abuse  my 
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confidence.  So  I  said  —  in  strict  con- 
fidence, you  understand,  ma'am  —  '  Well, 
I  bought' it  of  Miss  Mary  Anne  Bolton;' 
and  lie  took  down  the  address." 

"  Was  the  gentleman  a  colonel  some- 
body ?  " 

"Colonel  Armstrong,  ma'am.  Quite  so. 
He  passed  you  in  the  doorway,  if  I  mis- 
take not.  A  fine-looking  gentleman  ;  has 
lost  his  arm  in  the  wars,  but  fine-looking 
as  ever  I  saw.  Very  sorry,  ma'am,  that  I 
cannot  oblige  you  about  the  table." 

1  went  away  disappointed.  Would  the 
colonel  penetrate  the  depths  of  that  old 
drawer?  Would  he  toss  the  old  yellow 
rose,  with  the  love  knot  and  the  romantic 
little  label,  into  the  fire?  I  would  never 
tell  Miss  Mary  Anne,  I  thought,  of  the 
discovery  I  had  made  last  summer  ;  but  if 
I  chanced  to  find  myself  at  Rookwood,  I 
would  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  search 
that  drawer  once  more. 

The  same  afternoon  I  returned  to  the 
little  house.  I  felt  downcast ;  afraid  to 
confess  that  I  could  not  keep  my  promise 
of  good  news.  How  should  I  cheer  her 
to-day,  I  wondered.  But  I  walked  bravely 
in  and  was  going  at  once  to  her  room, 
when  her  thin  voice  called  from  the  parlor. 

'*  Why,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  down-stairs  ?" 

*'  Oh,  Dorothy  !  Dorothy,  mv  dear  ! 
Come ! " 

She  held  out  her  arms,  her  eyes  were 
shining,  the  girlish  bloom  was  bright  on 
her  cheeks.  She  looked  like  some  one 
who  had  died  an  old  maid  and  awakened  a 
young  girl  in  the  heavenly  Eden.  In  her 
hand  was  an  open  letter. 

"Take  it,  dear;  read  it.  You  will  be- 
lieve now.  You  will  see  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  romance  in  our  every-day  life, 
even  now." 

I  read,  in  a  man's  strong  writing  :  — 

"  Mary,  do  you  remember  me  ?  I  have 
never  forgotten  you.  I  was  very  angry 
when  you  cast  me  off,  and  I  tried  hard  to 
forget  you,  but  I  could  not.  I  might  have 
given  you  that  promise,  after  all;  I  did 
not  know  my  own  nature.  I  have  never 
been  able,  though  at  firsi  I  wished  it,  to 
love  any  one,  to  care  for  any  one  —  even 
with  the  slightest  shade  of  caring  —  ex- 
cept you.  1  ceased  long  ago  to  wish  it. 
I  have  never  in  all  my  life  had  one  thought 
for  any  other  woman. 

"  I  have  just  discovered  your  address  by 
means  of  your  father's  old  table,  which  my 
servant  bought  for  me  by  chance  two  day's 
ago.  Far  back  in  the  drawer,  last  night, 
I  found  that  yellow  rose,  with  the  written 
slip.     Mary,  do  you  remember?     Why  did 


you  leave  the  rose  there  ?  You  were 
angry,  no  doubt,  like  me.  But  now  may 
I  bring  it  back  to  you,  with  the  same  words 
again  ?  John  Armstrong." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mary  Anne  !  "  I  cried,  look- 
ing up  from  the  letter;  "what  have  you 
answered  him  ?  " 

'•It  was  only  a  short  answer,"  she  said, 
between  laughing  and  crying;  "I  wrote 
only, '  Yes,  bring  it  back.'  " 

I  went  again  the  same  evening  at  her 
request  to  hear  the  end.  I  was  a  little  too 
soon.  I  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  as 
was  my  habit,  softly  yet  suddenly,  and 
there  was  my  tall  colonel  with  his  back  to 
me,  his  right  arm  round  that  fragile  little 
form,  his  high  head  bowed  above  another 
head,  which  he  had  drawn  to  its 
refuge  on  his  breast. 

"I  think  there  has  been  time  enough 
to  prove  me,  Mary,"  I  heard  him  say,  as 
with  noiseless  speed  I  retreated.  "Can 
you  trust  me  now  at  last,  my  Mary  ? 
Shall  I  give  you  that  promise  now?" 

And  in  his  hand  was  the  yellow  rose. 

E.  Chilton. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MODERN  astronomy. 

The  interest  with  which  the  presidential 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  is  always  viewed  doubtless 
provides  a  sufficient  justification  for  our 
discussion  of  it  in  these  pages.  It  hap- 
pens, moreover,  that  this  year  the  occasion 
is  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  assembly  at  Cardiff  was  gath- 
ered together  to  hear  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  modern  astronomy  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  is  admittedly  the  founder 
of  a  great  branch  of  astronomical  physics. 

There  is  no  Englishman,  there  is<»no 
man  of  any  other  nation,  who  could  speak 
with  the  same  authority  that  Dr.  Huggins 
possesses  on  the  achievements  of  the  spec- 
troscope in  the  exploration  of  the  heavens. 
To  realize  fully  what  he  has  done  we  must 
contrast  our  present  knowledge  with  the 
knowledge  that  was  possessed  thirty  years 
ago.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  progress  of  astronomy  along  the 
older  lines  had  no  doubt  been  marvellous. 
The  discovery  of  Neptune  had  illustrated 
in  a  forcible  manner  the  completeness  of 
mathematical  astronomy.  The  movements 
of  the  planets  had  become  so  thoroughly 
understood  that,  though  here  and  there 
small  discrepancies  were  recognized,  yet 
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it  seemed  that  the  dilBSculties  remaining  to 
be  vanquished  were  only  akin  to  those 
which  had  been  already  overcome.  More 
comets  no  doubt  could  be  found,  more 
minor  planets  were  being  constantly  dis- 
covered, but,  except  in  the  case  of  mete- 
ors, the  older  metnods  did  not  supply 
much  fresh  intellectual  pabulum.  They 
provided,  it  is  true,  additional  material  for 
the  application  of  well-known  formulae; 
they  required  the  computation  of  tables 
similar  in  scope  to  scores  of  other  tables 
that  were  already  in  hand.  But  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  that  if  astronomy  was  to 
sustain  the  high  interest  that  it  had  always 
possessed,  some  new  departure  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  science  might  ex- 
hibit that  growth  which  seems  to  be  an 
essential  requisite  of  vitality.  It  was 
about  thirty  years  ago  that  the  much 
needed  advance  was  made  which  opened 
up  to  research  a  vast  department  of  sci- 
ence of  a  totally  unexpected  character. 

Comte  was  one  of  those  who,  in  alluding 
to  the  probable  exhaustion  of  attainable 
astronomical  science,  indicated  some  prob- 
lems which  were  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  powers.  We  might,  he  sur- 
mised, find  out  much  with  regard  to  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we 
might  survey  their  distances,  measure 
their  dimensions,  and  appraise  their 
weight;  but,  said  Comte,  to  find  out  their 
material  composition  or  to  learn  the  actual 
chemical  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, this  problem,  though  it  would  be 
pregnant  with  interest  for  us,  we  could 
not  but  despair  of  solving.  It  was  not 
many  years  before  this  rash  assertion  was 
disproved  by  the  splendid  discoveries 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  iron  and  other  well-known 
metals  in  our  great  luminary.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
subject  to  comprehend  adequately  the 
enormous  accession  to  our  knowledge 
which  this  indicated.  Chemists  had  stud- 
ied thestructureof  our  globe  for  centuries  ; 
they  had  ascertained  that  it  was  composed 
of  some  sixty  or  seventy  elements  ;  but 
they  knew  nothing  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  might,  for  anything  we  knew  at 
that  time,  be  composed  of  elements  quite 
as  unknown  to  us  as  lithium  or  any  other 
rare  metal  was  to  Aristotle.  The  only  in- 
dication of  the  chemical  composition  of 
bodies  external  to  the  earth  was  obtained 
from  meteorites.  It  was,  indeed,  noted 
with  interest  that  meteorites  contained  no 


elements  except  those  which  were  already 
known  to  exist  on  the  earth.  The  origin 
of  meteorites  was,  however,  at  that  time 
too  obscure  to  enable  any  sound  inference 
to  be  drawn  about  the  composition  of  the 
celestial  bodies  generally.  Indeed  it 
might  have  been  urged  with  much  force 
that  as  the  meteorites  had  been  falling  on 
the  earth  for  countless  ages  an  appreciable 
proportion  ot  the  materials  on  the  earth's 
surface  may  have  been  accumulated  from 
this  source,  so  that  the  meteoric  elements 
must  be  already  discoverable  in  the  list  of 
terrestrial  substances.  In  fact,  we  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  composition 
of  globes  external  t6  the  earth,  and  any 
information  that  was  forthcoming  on  this 
subject  was  thus  presented  in  the  light  of 
a  revelation. 

I  do  not  here  attempt  to  give  any  histor- 
ical account  of  the  discoveries.  My  only 
object  is  to  indicate  the  position  which 
Dr.  Huggins  occupies,  so  as  to  comment 
on  the  address  which  he  has  so  fitly  deliv- 
ered at  Cardiff.  It  is  natural  in  this  con- 
nection to  refer  to  the  lecture  which  Dr» 
Huggins  delivered  at  Nottingham  before 
the  British  Association  twenty-five  years 
ago.  On  that  occasion,  as  some  of  those 
who  listened  to  him  last  month  at  Cardiff 
will  well  remember,  he  described  the  mem- 
orable discoveries  by  which  he  extended 
the  methods  of  spectrum  analysis  to  sev- 
eral of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  showed 
the  spectra  which  he  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Miller  had  already  succeeded  in 
obtaining  of  some  of  the  brightest  stars, 
notably  of  Aldebaran  and  Betelguese. 
He  had  measured  the  dark  lines  with 
which  the  spectra  of  these  stars  were 
crowded,  and  it  was  shown  by  their  posi- 
tions that  certain  well-known  terrestrial 
substances  must  be  present  in  those  dis- 
tant luminaries.  In  reference  to  many  of 
these  elements  the  coincidence  is  based 
not  on  one  line  but  on  several  lines,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the  testi- 
mony which  the  spectroscope  affords  as 
to  the  identity,  in  part  at  all  events,  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  stars  with  the  materials 
in  the  solar  system. 

On  referring  to  this  memorable  lecture 
of  1866,  it  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  how 
splendid  discoveries  seemed  to  crowd  to- 
gether at  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Hug- 
gins's  career.  He  had  at  that  time  noticed 
the  characteristic  spectrum  presented  by 
white  stars,  of  which  Sirius  is  one  type, 
and  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
hydrogen  in  stars  of  this  class.  He  had 
also  examined  colored  stars,  like  Alpha 
Herculis,  and  had  found  them  to  exhibit  a 
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spectrum,  in  which  portions  of  the  col- 
ored bands  are  subdued  by  strong  groups 
of  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  the  hues  which  these  stars 
display.  He  had  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  Beta  Cygni  that  sufficient  lines  are 
found  in' the  blue  and  violet  parts  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  large  star  to  make  the  red 
and  yellow  rays  predominate,  thus  giving 
to  the  lustre  of  the  larger  star  of  this  cele- 
brated pair  a  hue  that  is  often  known  as 
topaz  color.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
and  delicate  blue  companion  shows  a 
spectrum  in  which  the  strongest  groups  of 
lines  occur  in  the  orange,  yellow,  and  part 
of  the  red.  There  is  no  more  pleasing 
phenomenon  in  sidereal  astronomy  than 
that  presented  by  the  contrasted  hues 
often  exhibited  by  double  stars.  It  was, 
however,  always  in  some  degree  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  these  varied 
hues  were  to  be  regarded  as  actually  in- 
digenous to  the  stars,  for  it  seemed  not 
at  all  impossible  that  there  might  be  some 
optical  explanation  of  colors  so  vividly 
contrasted  emanating  from  points  so  con- 
tiguous. It  was  also  remembered  that 
blue  stars  were  generally  only  present  as 
one  member  of  an  associated  pair,  and  it 
was  thought,  not  it  must  be  confessed  with- 
out plausibility,  that  the  blue  hue  which 
was  exhibited  might  have  arisen  from 
some  subjective  cause,  or  at.  all  events 
that  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
star  actually  possessed  a  bluish  color. 
When,  however,  Dr.  Huggins  showed  that 
the  actual  spectra  of  the  object  demon- 
strated that  the  cause  of  the  color  in  each 
star  arose  from  absorption  by  its  peculiar 
atmosphere,  it  became  impossible  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  phenomena.  Since  then 
it  has  been  for  physicists  to  explain  why 
two  closely  neighboring  stars  should  dif- 
fer so  widely  in  their  atmospheric  constit- 
uents, for  it  can  be  no  longer  contended 
that  their  beautiful  hues  arise  from  an  op- 
tical illusion. 

Another  memorable  achievement  in  the 
early  part  of  Dr.  Huggins's  career  is  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  new  star  that 
burst  forth  in  the  Crown  in  1866.  It 
seemed  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  spectroscope  was 
beginning  to  be  applied  to  the  sidereal 
heavens,  a  star  of  such  marvellous  char- 
acter should  have  presented  itself.  I  well 
remember  going  with  Lord  Rosse  in  1866 
to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Dr.  Huggins's  ob- 
servatory at  Tulse  Hill.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects he  showed  us  was  the  spectrum  of 
this  star,  which  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
year  suddenly  burst  forth  with  a  lustre  of 


the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Northern  Crown.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  star  had  considerably  de- 
clined from  its  original  radiance.  The 
feature  which  made  the  spectrum  of  the 
new  star  essentially  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  star  that  had  been  previously 
observed  was  the  presence  of  certain 
bright  lines  superposed  on  a  spectrum  with 
dark  lines  of  one  of  the  ordinary  types. 
The  position  of  certain  of  these  lines 
showed  that  one  of  the  luminous  gases 
must  be  hydrogen.  It  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  the  spectroscopic  evidence  from 
the  circumstances  known  in  connection 
with  this  star.  The  spectroscope  showed 
that  there  must  have  been  something 
which  we  may  describe  as  a  conflagration 
of  hydrogen  on  a  stupendous  scale,  and 
this  outburst  would  account  for  the  sudden 
increase  in  luminosity  of  the  star,  and  also 
to  some  extent  explain  how  so  stupendous 
an  illumination  once  kindled  could  dwindle 
away  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  few  days. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  much  later  work, 
these  early  discoveries  assume  an  in- 
creased significance. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  choose  that  one 
of  Dr.  Huggins's  achievements  which 
gave  the  widest  extension  to  our  knowl* 
edge,  I  think  we  can  hardly  hesitate  tc 
select  what  Romney  Robinson  long  ago 
called  the  "palmary  discovery "  of  the 
spectrum  of  a  nebula.  It  was  here  that 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  Dr.  Huggins 
broke  new  ground.  The  stars  were  known 
to  be  bodies  more  or  less  congenerous 
with  our  sun  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  nebulae  were  often  looked  upon  as 
clusters  of  stars  too  distant  for  us  to  per- 
ceive the  rays  from  each  individual  point. 
In  fact,  with  the  erection  of  each  great 
telescope  the  test  of  its  performance  was 
generally  sought  in  its  power,  to  "re- 
solve "  nebulas,  as  the  process  used  to  be 
called.  It  is  true  that  many  nebulae  wholly 
refused  to  disintegrate,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally, though  not  universally,  thought  that, 
with  increased  power,  even  the  most  re- 
fractory nebula  would  exhibit  itself  as  a 
mere  cloud  of  stars.  Remembering  this 
fact,  and  remembering  also  the  faintness 
of  these  mere  stains  of  light,  it  may  be 
readily  believed  that  when  Dr.  Huggins 
first  allowed  one  of  these  objects  to  throw 
its  gleam  on  the  slit  of  his  spectroscope, 
he  did  not  entertain  much  hope  that  this 
instrument,  though  so  potent  elsewhere, 
would  avail  to  interpret  such  a  dim  object. 
If  the  nebula  were  of  the  same  order  as 
stars  which  had  been  observed,  then  its 
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light  would  be  expanded  by  the  prism,  and 
weak  as  the  light  was  at  the  beginning  it 
would  become  much  weaker  still  when 
spread  out  in  the  act  of  dispersion.  When, 
however,  Dr.  Huggins  found  that  he  could 
see  light  in  the  spectroscope,  he  so  little 
realized  the  importance  of  his  discovery 
that  he  thought  for  the  moment  what  he 
saw  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some  mal- 
adjustment of  his  apparatus.  But  it  was 
not  so.  He  discovered  that  the  nebula  he 
was  looking  at,  as  well  as  many  other  ob- 
jects of  the  same  class,  was  not  a  mere 
distant  cluster  of  stars,  but  that  they  were 
masses  of  glowing  gas.  The  action  of 
the  prism  on  light  from  a  star  is  utterly 
different  from  its  action  on  the  light 
emitted  from  glowing  gas.  In  the  former 
case  the  light  is  spread  out  into  the  long 
band  displaying  the  rainbow  hues  if  bright 
enough;  in  the  latter  case  the  light  is 
condensed  into  one  or  more  luminous 
lines.  The  light  from  the  gaseous  nebula 
is  exhibited  by  the  spectroscope  in  a  num- 
ber of  bright  lines  instead  of  being  spread 
out  over  the  entire  length  of  the  spectrum. 
That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete this  splendid  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe.  Dr.  Huggins 
essayed  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  gases 
which  glow  in  these  faint  bluish  nebulae. 
Even  at  this  early  period  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in 
these  remote  regions  of  space. 

The  important  discoveries  we  have 
named  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  the 
application  of  spectroscopic  research  to 
the  sidereal  heavens.  The  address  that 
Dr.  Huggins  has  just  delivered  presents 
a  splendid  picture  of  the  harvest  of  dis- 
coveries by  this  time  accumulated.  It  is 
natural  that  so  attractive  a  field  of  research 
should  have  engaged  the  co-operation  of 
many  zealous  explorers.  To  their  labors 
the  address  has  rendered  ample  justice. 

At  the  present  moment  the  attention  of 
the  astronomical  world  is  especially  di- 
rected towards  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  photography  in  the  various 
applications  which  it  has  to  their  art. 
Already  the  camera  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  in  the  observatory,  and 
we  are  every  day  learning  more  and  more 
of  what  it  can  do  for  us.  The  chemical 
eye  is  often  more  sensitive  than  the  human 
eye  ;  it  is  always  more  patient.  It  will 
display  for  us  a  magnificent  nebula  like 
that  which  surrounds  the  Pleiades,  and 
which  is  wholly  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  and  only  to  be  seen  with  the  telescope 
under  very  special  conditions  not  often 
realized.      Naturally,   Dr.    Huggins    has 


much  to  tell  us  of  the  applications  of 
photography.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
him  not  to  have  mentioned  that  remark- 
able photograph  obtained  by  Mr.  Roberts 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  which 
was  produced  by  exposing  a  highly  sensi- 
tive plate  for  four  hours  in  the  focus  of  a 
powerful  reflector.  The  result  has  been 
to  produce  a  picture  which  has  been  said, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  be  the  most 
suggestive  representation  of  any  celestial 
object  that  has  ever  been  obtained.  Fea- 
tures which  had  been  dimly  traced  in  the 
nebula  when  visually  examined  in  power- 
ful telescopes  are  now  seen  to  be  parts  of 
an  organic  whole  visible  on  the  photo- 
graph, though  not  otherwise  discernible 
by  the  keenest  sense.  Such  a  study  of 
the  great  nebula  was  all  the  more  accept- 
able because  it  is  one  of  the  most  baffling 
of  these  objects.  It  is  bright  enough  to 
be  perceived  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  so  striking 
a  celestial  structure  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  disclosed  its  character  either  as  a 
distant  cluster  of  stars,  or  as  a  truly  gas- 
eous object.  Herschel  long  ago  called  it 
one  of  the  least  resolvable  of  the  nebulae, 
but  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  a 
spectrum  similar  to  that  of  the  gaseous 
nebula  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  character  of  this  object,  both  as  to 
its  actual  physical  nature  and  as  to  the 
materials  present  in  it,  is  at  present  unde- 
termined. This  consideration  lends  a 
certain  amount  of  mystery  to  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's great  photograph,  a  mystery  we  do 
not  feel  to  a  corresponding  extent  when 
we  look  at  the  photograph  of  Andromeda's 
only  rival,  the  great  nebula  in  Orion.  The 
pictures  of  the  latter  exhibit  a  glorious 
object  which  is  certainly  known  to  be  gas- 
eous, and  we  have  also  the  assurance  that 
hydrogen  is  among  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Huggins's  ad- 
dress more  interesting  than  that  which 
treats  of  the  exquisite  application  of  the 
spectroscope  to  the  discovery  of  the  move- 
ment of  approach  or  movement  of  reces- 
sion in  the  object  from  which  the  light 
emanates.  In  fact,  there  is  no  passage  in 
the  address  which  seems  to  me  more 
pregnant  in  significance  than  that  in  which 
we  are  told :  *'  In  the  future  a  higher 
value  may  indeed  be  placed  upon  this  in- 
direct use  of  the  spectroscope  than  upon 
its  chemical  revelations."  It  seems  that 
the  spectroscope  promises  to  prove  a  use- 
ful, indeed  an  essential,  ally  to  kliose  older 
and  more  familiar  parts  of  astronomy  in 
which   the   movements   of    the    heavenl5 
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bodies  were  the  study  chiefly  contem- 
plated. The  spectroscope  here  tells  us 
exactly  that  element  in  the  movement 
which  the  older  methods  of  inquiry  en- 
tirely failed  to  reveal.  A  star  coming  di- 
rectly towards  us  or  retreating  directly 
from  us  appears  to  stand  still.  With  our 
micrometers  and  meridian  circles  we  can 
measure  those  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies  which  lie  athwart  the  line  of  sight; 
but  these  appliances  were  useless  in  so  far 
as  movements  along  the  line  of  sight  was 
concerned.  Here  it  is  that  the  spectro- 
scope comes  to  our  assistance,  and  what 
was  at  first  dreamed  of  as  a  mere  theoret- 
ical possibility  has  now  become  by  gradual 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
instruments  a  most  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable mode  of  research.  As  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  method,  it  enables  us, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  to  measure 
speed  of  recession  or  approach  "  to  within 
a  mile  per  second,  or  even  less."  What 
this  means  is  that  such  a  speed  as  that  of 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
around  the  sun  could  be  determined  to 
within  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  its  amount. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Huggins  himself  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this 
principle  to  astronomical  measurement. 
The  earliest  observations  were  made  by 
him  in  1868,  but  for  many  years  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method  was  retarded  by  a 
want  of  perfection  in  the  instruments  nec- 
essary for  so  delicate  a  branch  of  research. 
However,  such  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  last  two  years,  by  means 
of  photography  at  Potsdam,  and  by  eye 
observations  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  that 
the  method  has  been  elevated  to  a  preci- 
sion that  entitles  its  measurements  to  the 
respect  which  has  always  been  accorded 
to  those  made  by  the  appliances  of  the 
older  astronomy. 

Professor  Vogel  at  Potsdam  photo- 
graphs a  small  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
star  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  G,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  introduces  with 
all  needful  precaution  the  hydrogen  line 
in  that  neighborhood.  For  certain  stars 
he  has  recently  used  some  of  the  lines  of 
iron.  The  result  we  must  give  in  Dr. 
Huggins's  own  words  :  "  The  perfection  of 
these  spectra  is  shown  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  lines,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  the  case  of  Capella,  within  the 
small  region  of  the  spectrum  on  the  plate. 
Already  the  motions  of  about  fifty  stars 
have  been  measured  with  an  a^^curacy,  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  number  of  them,  of 
about  an  English  mile  per  second." 

In  a  method  of  such  delicacy,  involving 


results  of  so  great  interest,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  to  have  confirmatory  measures 
made  under  circumstances  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  possible.  These  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Cal- 
ifornia, thanks  to  Mr.  Keeler,  then  an 
astronomer  at  that  great  institution.  He 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  determinations, 
by  direct  eye  observation  with  superb  in- 
struments, and  he  has  found  it  possible  to 
execute  measurements  of  a  spectrum  with 
an  accuracy  as  great  as  that  obtained  by 
Professor  Vogel.  The  result  is  so  signifi- 
cant that  we  must  again  give  it  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Huggins  :  — 

The  marvellous  accuracy  attainable  in  Mr. 
Keeler's  hands  on  a  suitable  star  is  shown  by 
observations  on  three  nights  of  the  star  Arctu- 
rus,  the  largest  divergence  of  Mr.  Keeler's 
measures  being  not  greater  than  six-tenths  of 
a  mile  per  second,  while  the  mean  of  three 
nights'  work  agreed  with  the  mean  of  five 
photographic  determinations  of  the  same  star 
at  Potsdam  to  within  one-tenth  of  an  English 
mile.  These  are  determinations  of  the  mo- 
tions of  a  sun  so  stupendously  remote  that 
even  the  method  of  parallax  practically  fails 
to  fathom  the  depth  of  intervening  space,  and 
by  means  of  light  waves,  which  have  been, 
according  to  Elkin's  nominal  parallax,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  upon  their  journey. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  lover  of  astron- 
omy to  read  of  these  achievements  with- 
out some  emotion.  The  alliance  between 
photography  and  spectroscopy  is  here 
rendered  available  for  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  a  direction  wholly  inacces- 
sible to  every  other  appliance  of  the  as- 
tronomer. I  may  mention  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  importance  of  the  new 
method  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  the 
older  process  of  ascertaining  the  proper 
motions  of  stars,  the  lapse  of  long  periods 
of  time  was  indispensable,  A  star  would 
have  to  possess  a  movement  more  rapid 
than  that  of  any  of  the  stars,  except  a  very 
few,  if  it  could  be  determined  by  our  me- 
ridian instruments  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month. In  the  majority  of  cases  an  inter- 
val of  many  years  would  be  necessary 
before  the  movement  of  the  star  could  be 
certainly  concluded  from  such  measure- 
ments. With  such  small  movements  as 
those  possessed  by  most  of  the  stars,  vari- 
ous causes  combine  to  render  the  meas- 
urements highly  uncertain  ;  and  yet  for 
astronomers  who  desire  to  learn  the  con- 
stitution of  the  heavens,  there  would  be 
no  information  more  valuable  than  copious 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proper  m»)- 
tions  of  the  stars.  It  seems  from  these 
discoveries  at  Potsdam  and  at  Lick  that 
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we  may  now  entertain  a  hope  that  abun- 
dant and  accurate  information  of  the  char- 
acter that  I  have  indicated  will  be  promptly 
forthcoming. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Keeler  at  Lick 
have  already  afforded  us  some  information 
with  regard  to  the  proper  motions  of  the 
nebulae  in  the  line  of  sight.  Here,  indeed, 
an  entirely  new  departure  has  been  made. 
Most  of  these  objects  are  so  ill  defined 
that  their  position  cannot  be  measured, 
or  cannot  by  ordinary  methods  be  even 
specified  with  the  accuracy  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  their  proper  motions. 
The  vagueness  of  the  nebula  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  bar  to  the  application  of  the  spec- 
troscope in  the  measurement  of  its  move- 
ments in  the  line  of  sight.  We  still  know 
nothing  as  to  the  movements  of  the  neb- 
ula athwart  that  line.  But  it  is  something 
for  us  to  have  obtained  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  these  bodies  in  one  direc- 
tion at  all  events.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  solve  this  problem  a  good  many  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Huggins  himself;  but  the  ap- 
paratus that  was  then  available  did  not 
possess  the  refinement  necessary  for 
measurements  so  delicate.  The  resources 
of  the  splendid  equipment  at  Lick  have 
provided  what  is  required,  and  Mr.  Keeler 
has  ascertained  the  movements  of  some 
nebulae.  As  an  illustration  of  his  results, 
we  may  take  the  famous  nebula  in  Orion. 
He  finds  that  this  object  is  retreating  from 
our  system  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles 
a  second.  The  most  rapid  movement  he 
has  yet  discovered  in  one  of  these  nebu- 
lous objects  is  a  pace  of  forty  miles  a 
second. 

Among  the  problems  which  the  spec- 
troscope has  as  yet  failed  to  solve  must  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
No  doubt  something  has  been  learned; 
but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
prism  has  been  more  successful  up  to  the 
present  in  its  application  to  objects  which 
lie  like  the  nebulae  on  the  very  confines 
of  the  visible  universe,  than  it  has  to  the 
aurora  which  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
close  at  hand.  Dr.  Huggins  gives  us  a 
summary  of  our  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  certain  that  the  glow  of  the 
aurora  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  effect  of 
electric  discharges  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Seeing  that  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  spectra  of  the  atmospheric 
gases,  as  produced  in  our  laboratories,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task.  We 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the 
principal  line  in  the  green  which,  as  Dr. 


Huggins  remarks,  may  have  an  origin  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  other  lines.  He 
also  refers  to  the  supposition  that  the  au« 
rora  is  produced  by  the  dust  of  meteors ; 
but  with  reference  to  this,  he  notes  that 
experiment  has  shown  that  fine  metallic 
dust  suspended  in  gases  conveying  an 
electric  discharge  like  that  of  an  aurora 
will  not  cause  the  spectrum  to  exhibit  the 
characteristic  line  of  the  metallic  dust  in 
question.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Professor  Schuster's  suggestion  that  the 
principal  line  in  the  aurora  may  be  due  to 
some  extremely  light  gas  which  is  present 
in  too  small  a  relative  quantity  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  permit 
of  its  existence  being  disclosed  by  spec- 
troscopic or  any  other  form  of  chemical 
analysis.  In  the  upper  regions  where  the 
auroral  displays  take  place,  the  ordinary 
gases  have  assumed  extreme  tenuity,  and 
the  lighter  gas  becomes  of  more  relative 
importance,  and  gives  a  character  to  the 
spectrum. 

As  it  is  instructive  to  learn  as  far  as 
may  be  the  boundary  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
what  Dr.  Huggins  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
solar-corona.  The  nature  of  this  marvel- 
lous appendage  to  the  sun  is  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  corona  consists  of  highly 
attenuated  matter  driven  outwards  from 
the  sun  by  some  repulsive  force,  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  if  this  force  be  not  electric 
it  must  at  least  be  something  of  a  very 
kindred  character.  Dr.  Schuster  suggests 
that  there  may  be  an  electric  connection 
between  the  sun  and  the  planets.  In  fact, 
with  some  limitations  we  might  even  as- 
sert there  musthQ  such  a  connection.  It 
is  well  known  that  great  outbreaks  on  the 
sun  have  been  immediately  followed,  I 
might  almost  say  accompanied,  by  remark- 
able magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth. 
The  instances  that  are  recorded  of  this 
connection  are  altogether  too  remarkable 
to  be  set  aside  as  mere  coincidences.  Dr. 
Huggins  does  not  refer  in  this  connection 
to  Hertz's  astonishing  discoveries  ;  but  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  research  along 
this  line  may  throw  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  present  so  obscure,  of  the  electric 
relation  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
So  far  as  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is 
concerned  \ve  may  summarize  what  is 
known  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Huggins: 
"The  green  coronal  line  has  no  known 
representative  in  terrestrial  substances, 
nor  has  Schuster  been  able  to  recognize 
any  of  our  elements  in  the  other  lines  of 
the  corona." 
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Dr.  Huggins  notes  that  it  is  a  little  sur- 
prising that  our  first  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  should  have 
been  ascertained  not  from  a  course  of  re 
fined  laboratory  experiments,  but  from 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  white 
stars  to  which  Sirius  belongs.  Hydrogen 
has  a  few  visible  lines  in  its  spectrum,  and 
the  photograph  shows  that  these  belong 
to  an  organized  system  of  lines  which  are 
wonderfully  displayed  in  the  spectra  of  the 
white  stars,  first  fully  obtained  by  Dr.  Hug- 
gins.  The  hydrogen  spectrum  possesses 
a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  John- 
stone Stoney  many  years  ago  pointed  out 
that  the  three  principal  visual  lines  were 
members  of  a  harmonic  series,  and  the  in- 
teresting discovery  has  been  since  made 
by  Professor  Balmer  that  a  more  compre- 
hensive law  includes  both  these  harmonic 
members  and  the  rest  of  the  series.  Thus 
the  hydrogen  spectrum  appears  to  present 
a  simplicity  not  found  in  the  spectrum  of 
any  other  gas,  and  therefore  it  is  with 
great  interest  that  we  examine  the  spectra 
of  the  white  stars,  in  which  the  dark  lines 
of  hydrogen  are  usually  strong  and  broad. 
In  stars  of  this  class  we  often  look  in  vain 
for  those  dark  metallic  lines  so  character- 
istic of  other  stars  which  have  a  nature 
more  nearly  resembling  our  sun. 

The  question  is  also  discussed  as  to 
whether  the  radiance  characteristic  of  the 
white  stars  may  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  an  extremely  high  temperature  as 
compared  with  that  shown  by  other  stars. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  such 
a  star  as  Sirius  owes  its  great  lustre  not 
merely  to  its  size,  but  also  to  its  intrinsic 
brilliancy,  indicative  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  may  illustrate  the  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  the  spectra  of  the  white 
stars  to  refer  to  some  interesting  obser- 
vations of  Scheiner;  he  has  found  that 
the  objects  of  this  class  which  are  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion  agree  in  possessing 
a  certain  dark  line,  which  appears  to  coin- 
cide in  position  with  one  of  the  bright 
lines  in  the  famous  nebula  in  the  same 
constellation.  He  remarks  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Algol,  he  has  not  ob- 
served this  same  line  in  any  other  white 
star.  These  observations  naturally  sug- 
gest the  remark  that  the  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion  possess  a  certain 
afiinity  beyond  that  implied  by  their  prox- 
imity in  the  same  constellation.  They  are 
apparently  a  group  associated  by  commu- 
nity of  composition.  In  considering  this 
circumstance  we  are  reminded  how  the 
great  nebula,  with  every  increase  of  optical 
power  and  every  increase  in  the  period  of 
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exposure  of  the  photographs,  seems  to 
cover  an  ever-widening  area,  extending,  as 
we  now  know,  so  as  to  include  several  of 
the  bright  stars. 

So  far  the  spectroscopic  results  that  we 
have  referred  to  may  be  mainly  traced  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  initiation  of  Dr. 
Huggins  himself.  He  has  described  in 
his  address  another  most  recent  branch  of 
spectroscopic  work  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  sought  for  in  his  own 
labors.  However,  it  takes  its  rise  from 
the  measurement  by  the  spectroscope  of 
movement  in  the  line  of  sight,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  which  method  we  are  indebted 
to  him.  It  is  well  known  that  one  test  of 
the  power  of  a  great  telescope  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  closeness  of  the  double 
stars  which  it  is  able  to  separate.  The 
finest  instrument  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Hamilton,  even  when  the  eye  of  a  Burn- 
ham  is  applied  to  it,  will  only  succeed  in 
decomposing  a  binary  star  into  its  distinct 
elements  when  the  components  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  angular  distance  of  at  least 
some  tenths  of  a  second.  The  most  san- 
guine telescopic  observer  never  expected 
that  he  would  be  able  to  separate  the  light 
from  two  stars  if  they  were  less  than  the 
tenth  of  a  second  apart ;  yet  the  spectro- 
scope is  able  to  distinguish  the  distinct 
existence  of  stars  which  are  separated  by 
an  interval  not  greater  than  the  two-hun- 
dredth  part  of  a  second.  How  small  this 
angle  is  may  be  realized  by  observing  that 
it  is  about  equal  to  that  subtended  by  a 
foot-rule  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  earth.  It  is  to  Professor  Pick- 
ering, at  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  application  of 
this  most  beautiful  process.  The  K  line 
in  the  photograph  of  Mizar  was  found  to 
be  double  at  intervals  of  fifty-two  days; 
the  spectrum  was  thus  not  due  to  a  single 
source,  but  could  be  completely  explained 
if  the  star  was  an  excessively  close  double, 
the  components  of  which  moved  period- 
ically in  the  opposite  directions  in  the  line 
of  sight.  It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the 
interest  derived  from  the  information  con- 
veyed by  such  photographs.  The  period 
of  the  openings  of  the  lines  gives  us  the 
period  of  revolution  of  the  binary  star. 
The  actual  distance  by  which  the  line  is 
opened  will  give  us,  at  all  events  in  some 
cases,  the  velocity  of  the  star,  and  thus  its 
distance  may  be  learned,  while  when  the 
distance  and  the  periodic  times  are  known 
the  masses  become  determined.  It  seems 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are 
actually  able  to  weigh  some  stars  by  the 
spectroscope. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  Algol  should 
invite  the  attention  of  those  provided  with 
the  appliances  necessary  for  this  new  re- 
search. It  now  seems  that  the  mystery  of 
the  demon  star  has  been  expounded  by  the 
spectroscope.  It  consists  of  two  compo- 
nents, the  large  bright  star  twice  as  big 
as  the  sun  and  about  half  as  heavy,  at- 
tended by  a  dark  star  of  about  half  its 
own  size  and  mass.  The  two  are  two  and 
three  quarter  million  miles  apart,  and  the 
dark  or  nearly  dark  companion,  by  rap- 
idly revolving  round  the  brilliant  star,  pe- 
riodically intercepts  its  light,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  the  well-known  variability  of 
Algol.  Still  one  more  application  of  the 
spectroscopic  method  of  measuring  move- 
ments in  the  line  of  sight  is  found  in 
Duner's  beautiful  observations  of  the  limb 
of  the  sun.  By  comparison  between  the 
approaching  edge  and  the  retreating  edge 
he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
of  the  sun's  rotation.  It  is  not  only  in- 
teresting to  find  that  these  results  corrob- 
orate the  determinations  already  familiar 
by  observations  of  the  sun-spots,  but  the 
spectroscopic  method  admits  of  being  ap- 
plied to  zones  in  the  sun  from  which  spots 
are  absent.  We  thus  obtain  a  very  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  laws  of  rotation  of 
our  luminary.  Dundr's  measurements 
confirm  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
equatorial  regions  in  the  sun  accomplish  a 
revolution  in  a  shorter  time  than  zones 
which  are  nearer  to  his  poles. 

The  address  of  course  gives  us  some 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
bined effort  to  produce  a  great  photo- 
graphic chart  of  the  heavens.  About 
twenty-two  thousand  photographs  would 
be  necessary,  each  covering  a  space  of 
four  degrees.  Each  star  is  to  appear  on 
two  plates,  so  as  to  avoid  errors,  and  by 
giving  an  exposure  equivalent  to  forty 
minutes  at  Paris  it  is  expected  that  all 
stars  down  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude 
will  be  represented.  Astronomers  well 
know  how  large  a  share  of  credit  is  due 
to  Dr.  Gill  in  connection  with  this  great 
work.  This  vast  surveying  task  is  only 
one  of  the  pieces  of  astronomical  work  in 
which  photographing  the  stars  is  now- 
employed.  In  the  delicate  movements  of 
annual  parallax  it  has  been  proved,  espe- 
cially by  the  labors  of  Professor  Pritchard 
at  Oxford,  that  measurements  made  on  the 
photographs  can  compare  favorably  with 
the  finest  measurements  made  on  the 
heavens.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  benefits  from  these  photo- 
grapic  processes. 

The  address  touches  necessarily  on  the 


probable  constitution  of  comets  and  of 
their  connection  with  meteors.  Nothing 
is  better  established  than  the  fact  that  the 
periodic  meteor  shower  is  a  swarm  of 
minute  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun 
in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  greater  showers,  at  all  events, 
the  highway  pursued  by  the  meteoric  shoal 
is  also  the  highway  in  which  a  great  comet 
moves.  That  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween comets  and  meteors  of  this  periodic 
class  seems  therefore  unquestionable, 
though  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  say  what 
the  precise  nature. of  the  relation  may  be. 
It  is,  however,  especially  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  the  ordinary 
luminous  meteors  and  the  solid  meteorites 
which  occasionally  tumble  down  on  the 
earth.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  clear 
that  meteorites  have  any  connection  what- 
ever with  comets.  The  meteorites  do  not 
stand  in  any  ascertained  relation  to  the 
periodic  shooting-star  showers.  In  fact, 
the  only  common  feature  which  they  may 
be  said  to  possess  is  that  they  both  come 
into  the  atmosphere  from  the  outside. 
While  therefore  we  must  admit  that  such 
meteor  showers  as  the  Leonids  are  unques- 
tionably connected  with  comets,  yet  we 
must  distinctly  hesitate  to  affirm  that  me- 
teorites have  any  known  relation  to  these 
bodies.  On  this  matter  Dr.  Huggins  ex- 
presses himself  with  characteristic  caution, 
though  he  acknowledges  that  there  is 
some  spectroscopic  evidence  which  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet  is  not  wholly 
different  from  the  matter  which  falls  down 
here  as  meteorites.  With  reference  to 
the  more  characteristic  features  of  comets, 
such  as  the  rapid  transformations  which 
they  undergo,  and  the  marvellous  tails 
which  they  shoot  forth,  the  idea  seems 
gradually  developing  that  the  phenomena 
are  in  the  main  of  an  electric  character. 
Dr.  Huggins  suggests  that  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  electric  action  of  the  ultra- 
violet part  of  solar  light  may  possibly  help 
to  explain  the  highly  electrified  conditions 
of  comets. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  risumi oi 
the  achievements  in  modern  astronomy  to 
omit  an  account  of  the  splendid  researches 
on  the  constitution  of  the  sun  made  by 
Professor  Rowland.  He  has  shown  that 
thirty-six  terrestrial  elements  are  certainly 
indicated  in  the  solar  spectrum,  while 
eight  others  are  doubtful.  F'ifteen  ele- 
ments have  not  been  found  though  sought 
for,  and  ten  elements  have  not  yet  been 
compared  with  the  sun's  spectrum.  Rea- 
sons are  also  given  for  showing  that  though 
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fifteen  elements  bad  no  lines  correspond- 
ing to  those  in  the  solar  spectrum,  yet 
there  is  but  little  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are  really  absent  from  the  sun.  Dr. 
Huggins  epitomizes  these  very  interesting 
results  in  the  striking  remark:  "  It  fol- 
lows that  if  the  whole  earth  were  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  its  spec- 
trum would  resemble  very  closely  the 
solar  spectrum." 

Rarely  indeed  has  the  president  of  the 
British  Association  had  more  abundant 
and  valuable  material  than  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Dr.  Huggins  in  the  preparation 
of  his  address.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether 
to  admire  more  the  beauty  of  the  several 
processes  he  has  described,  or  the  con- 
summate experimental  skill  with  which 
these  processes  have  been  applied  in  the 
discovery  of  natural  truth.  The  main 
feature  of  the  address  is  the  masterly  way 
in  which  he  sets  before  us  the  volume  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  by 
the  spectroscope,  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  precision.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  his  address,  and  it  doubtless  surprised 
many  of  his  hearers  to  learn  the  multitu- 
dinous directions  in  which  the  spectro- 
scope is  now  used  by  astronomers. 

The  science  of  this  century  seems  des- 
tined to  be  famous  throughout  the  ages. 
To  biologists  it  will  be  the  century  of 
natural  selection  ;  to  physicists  it  will  be 
the  century  of  the  spectroscope. 

R.  S.  Ball. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
WAYFARING  IN  THE  QUERCY. 

Although  the  last  days  of  May  had 
come,  the  Alzou,  usually  dry  at  this  time, 
was  running  with  swift,  strong  current 
through  the  vale  of  Roc-Amadour.  There 
had  been  so  many  thunderstorms  that  the 
channel  was  not  large  enough  for  the  tor- 
rent that  raced  madly  over  its  yellow  peb- 
bles. I  lingered  awhile  in  the  meadow  by 
the  stream,  looking  at  the  rock-clinging 
sanctuary  before  wandering  in  search  of 
the  unknown  up  the  narrow  gorge. 

In  a  garden  terraced  upon  the  lower 
flank  of  the  rock,  the  labor  of  generations 
having  combined  to  raise  a  soil  there  deep 
enough  to  support  a  few  plum,  almond, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  a  figure  all  in  black 
is  hard  at  work  transplanting  young  let- 
tuces. It  is  that  of  a  teaching  brother. 
He  is  a  thin,  grizzled  man  of  sixty  with  an 
expression  of  melancholy  benevolence  in 
his  rugged  face.     I  have  watched  hira  sit- 


ting upon  a  bench  with  his  arm  round  some 
little  village  urchin  by  his  side,  while 
the  children  from  the  outlying  hamlets, 
sprawling  upon  a  heap  of  stones  in  the 
sun,  ate  their  midday  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  buckwheat  pancakes  that  their 
mothers  had  put  into  their  baskets  before 
they  trudged  off  in  the  early  morning.  I 
have  noticed  by  many  signs  that  he  is  full 
of  sympathy  for  the  young  peasants  placed 
in  his  charge.  Yet  with  all  his  kindness 
he  is  melancholy.  So  many  years  in  one 
place,  such  a  deathly  dull  routine  of  duty, 
such  a  life  of  abnegation  without  the  honor 
that  sustains  and  encourages,  such  impos- 
sibility of  being  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  those  for  whose  sake  he  has  been 
breaking  self  upon  the  wheel  of  mortifica- 
tion since  his  youth,  have  made  him  old 
before  the  time  and  fixed  that  look  of 
lurking  sadness  in  his  warmly  human  eyes. 
What  heroism  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  world  ! 

There  are  few  problems  more  profound 
than  that  of  the  courage  with  which  men 
like  him  continue  their  self-imposed  penal 
servitude,  until  they  become  too  infirm  to 
work  and  are  sent  to  die  in  some  refuge  for 
aged  frlres.  They  have  accepted  celi- 
bacy and  poverty,  so  that  they  may  the 
better  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction 
of  children.  They  have  no  sacerdotal 
state  or  ideal,  no  ecclesiastical  nor  social 
ambition  to  help  them.  They  must  be 
always  humble  ;  they  must  not  even  be 
learned,  for  much  knowledge  in  their  case 
would  be  considered  a  dangerous  thing. 
Their  minds  must  not  rise  above  their 
work.  They  guide  dirty  little  fists  in  the 
formation  of  pot-hooks,  and  when  they 
have  led  the  boy's  intelligence  up  a  few 
more  steps  of  scholarship  the  end  is 
achieved.  The  boy  goes  out  into  the 
world  and  refreshes  his  mind  with  new 
occupation  ;  but  the  poor  brother  remains 
chained  to  his  dreary  task,  which  is  always 
the  same  and  is  never  done. 

And  what  are  the  wages  in  return  for 
such  a  life?  Food  that  many  a  workman 
would  consider  insufficiently  generous  for 
his  condition,  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  clothes 
which  call  down  upon  the  wearer  the  sar- 
casms of  the  town-bred  republican  youth. 
What  a  land  of  contrast  is  France  ! 

There  are  three  brothers  here,  but  this 
one,  the  eldest,  is  the  head.  Others  come 
and  go,  but  he  remains.  Most  of  his  spare 
time  is  given  to  the  garden.  When  the 
eight  o'clock  bell  begins  to  dance  he  will 
leave  his  lettuces  and  perch  himself  on 
his  little  platform  behind  his  shabby  old 
desk  in  the  dingy  schoolroom,  which  even 
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in  the  holidays  cannot  get  rid  of  its  ancient 
redolence  of  boys.  The  schoolhouse, 
now  so  much  like  a  prison,  was  once  a 
mansion,  and  the  most  modern  part  of  it 
is  of  the  period  which  we  should  call  in 
England  Tudor.  A  gothic  doorway  leads 
into  a  hall  arched  and  groined,  the  inner 
wall  being  the  bare  rock,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  houses  at  Roc-Amadour. 
A  gutter  cut  in  the  stone  floor  to  carry  off 
the  drippings  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  the  air  upon  the  cold  surface  shows 
that  these  half-rock  dwellings  have  their 
drawbacks. 

I  leave  the  strange  pile  of  buildings 
called  Roc-Amadour  and  take  my  way  up 
the  valley.  Nature  has  now  reached  all 
that  can  be  attained  in  vernal  pride  and 
beauty  here.  In  a  little  while  she  will 
have  put  on  the  care-worn  look  of  the 
southern  summer.  iVIany  a  plant  now  in 
splendid  bloom,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
loveliness  that  presides  over  the  law  of 
reproduction,  will  soon  be  casting  its  seed 
and  bringing  its  brief  destiny  to  a  close. 
Now  all  is  coquetry,  beauty,  and  ravish- 
ment. The  rock-hiving  bees,  unconscious 
instruments  of  a  great  purpose,  are  yellow 
with  pollen  and  laden  with  honey.  They 
find  more,  infinitely  more,  nectar  than  they 
can  carry  away.  The  days  are  long,  and 
every  hour  is  full  of  joy.  .  But  already  the 
tide  is  at  the  turn.  The  nightingale's 
rapturous  song  has  become  a  lazy  twitter  ; 
the  bird  has  done  with  courtship;  it  has  a 
family  in  immediate  prospect,  if  not  one 
already  screaming  for  food,  and  the  musi- 
cian has  half  lost  his  passion  for  music. 
It  will  come  again  next  year.  How  swiftly 
all  this  life  and  color  of  spring  pass  away ! 
So  much  to  be  looked  at  and  so  little  time. 

This  narrow  strip  of  meadow  that  winds 
along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  is  not  the 
single-tinted  green  ribbon  it  lately  was. 
The  light  of  its  verdure  has  been  dimmed 
by  the  light  of  flowers.  The  grass  mounts 
high,  but  not  higher  than  the  oxeye  daisies, 
the  blue  racemes  of  stachys,  the  mauve- 
colored  heads  of  scabious,  the  bladder- 
campions,  the  yellow  buttercups  and  hawk- 
weed.  The  oxeyes  are  so  numberless  in 
one  long  reach  of  meadow  that  a  white 
drapery,  which  every  breeze  folds  or  un- 
folds, seems  to  have  been  cast  as  light  as 
sea-foam  upon  the  illimitable  forest  of 
stems.  The  white  butterflies  that  flutter 
above  are  like  flecks  of  foam  on  the  wing. 
Elsewhere  it  is  the  blue  of  the  stachys 
and  the  spiked  veronica  that  rules. 
Deeper  in  the  herbage  other  races  of  flow- 
ers shine  in  the  fair  groves  of  this  grassy 
paradise,   and    every    blossom,    however 


small,  is  a  mystery,  a  miracle.  Here  is 
the  star  of  Bethlehem,  wide  open  in  the 
sunshine  and  showing  so  purely  white 
amidst  the  green,  and  there  is  the  purple 
fringe-like  tuft  of  the  weird  muscari. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  tall,  lilac- 
purple,  stock-like  flowers  rise  proudly 
above  the  grasses.  They  belong  to  the 
hesperis  or  dame's  violet,  a  common  wild 
flower  in  this  valley,  but  a  garden  one  in 
England.  Upon  my  left  is  the  abrupt 
stony  slope  of  the  gorge.  Between  it  and 
the  meadow  are  shrubs  of  yellow  jessa- 
mine starred  with  blossom.  But  the  stony 
steep  that  dazzles  the  eyes  with  the  sun's 
reflected  glare  has  its  flowers  too.  Na- 
ture, in  her  great  passion  for  beauty,  even 
draws  it  out  of  the  disintegrated  fragments 
of  time-worn  rock,  whose  banks  would 
otherwise  be  as  stark  and  dry  as  the  des- 
ert sand.  Lightly  as  flakes  of  snow  the 
frail  blossoms  of  the  white  rock-rose  lie 
upon  the  stones.  If  the  spring  were  not 
so  late,  they  would  have  vanished  ere  now 
under  the  scorching  sun.  Then  there  are 
patches  of  candytuft  running  from  white 
into  pink,  crimson  flowers  of  the  little 
cranesbill,  and  spurges  whose  floral  leaves 
are  now  losing  their  golden  green  and 
taking  a  hue  of  fiery  brown. 

An  open  wood,  chiefly  of  dwarf  oak,  and 
shrubs  like  the  wayfaring  tree,  the  guelder 
rose  and  the  fly-honeysuckle,  now  stretches 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge. 
Here  scattered  families  of  columbine  sent 
forth  a  glow  of  dark  blue  from  the  shad- 
owy places  ;  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  its 
graceful,  ever-bowing  cousin,  the  Solo- 
mon's seal,  show  their  chaste  and  wax- 
like flowers  amidst  the  cool  green  of 
their  fresh  leaves;  and  the  monkey-orchis 
stands  above  the  green  moss  and  the 
creeping  geraniums,  like  a  little  rocket  of 
pale  purple  fire  just  springing  from  the 
earth  towards  the  lingering  shreds  of 
storm-cloud  that  are  melting  in  the  warm 
sky. 

In  a  few  weeks  what  will  have  become 
of  all  this  greenness  and  beautiful  color 
of  flowers?  The  torrid  sun  and  the  hot 
breath  of  summer  will  have  burnt  up  the 
fair  garment  of  spring,  and  laid  bare  the 
arid  sternness  of  the  south  again.  The 
nightingale  still  warbles  fitfully  in  the 
green  bushes,  but  the  raven  perched  up 
yonder  upon  the  stark  rock,  croaks  like  a 
misanthrope  at  the  quick  passing  away  of 
youth  and  loveliness.  What  sad  under- 
tones, mournful  murmurs  of  the  deep  that 
receives  the  drifted  leaves,  mingle  with 
the  spring's  soft  flutings,  and  all  the  voices 
that  proclaim  the  season  of  joy  ! 
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While  listening,  and  day-dreaming,  I 
was  overtaken  by  a  man  and  his  donkey, 
both  old  acquaintances.  Every  day,  ex- 
cept Sundays  and  the  great  church  festi- 
vals, when  the  peasants  of  the  Quercy 
abstain  from  work,  like  those  of  Brittany, 
this  pair  were  in  the  habit  of  trudging 
together  side  by  side  to  fetch  and  bring 
back  wood  from  the  slopes  of  the  gorge. 
The  ass  did  all  the  carrying,  and  his  mas- 
ter the  chopping  and  sawing.  It  was  a 
monotonous  life,  but  both  seemed  to  think 
they  were  not  worse  off  than  the  majority 
of  men  and  donkeys.  The  man  was  con- 
tented with  his  daily  soup  of  bread  and 
water,  with  an  onion  or  a  leek  thrown  in, 
and  a  suspicion  of  bacon,  and  the  beast 
with  such  herbage  as  he  could  find  while 
his  master  was  getting  ready  another  load 
of  wood.  The  man  was  an  old  soldier 
who  had  seen  some  rough  service,  for  he 
was  at  Sedan,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  ghastly  business  of  shooting  down 
his  own  countrymen  in  Paris.  But  with 
all  this,  he  was  as  quiet  a  tempered  crea- 
ture as  his  donkey,  which  he  treated  as  a 
friend.  The  army,  he  told  me,  was  the 
best  school  for  learning  how  to  treat  a 
beast  with  proper  consideration. 

I  asked  why. 

"  Because,"  replied  he,  "  when  a  soldier 
is  caught  beating  a  horse  he  has  eight 
days  of  salle  de policed 

Man  and  donkey  having  disappeared 
into  a  wood,  my  next  companion  was  a 
small  blue  butterfly  that  kept  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  me,  now  stopping  to  look  at  a 
flower,  now  fluttering  on  again.  Some  in- 
sects, as  well  as  certain  birds,  appear  to 
derive  much  entertainment  from  watching 
the  movements  of  that  fantastic  animal, 
man. 

Arcadian  leafiness  and  rocky  desolation 
befitting  the  mouth  of  hell.  Grass  and 
fiowers  on  which  souls  might  tread  in  the 
paradise  of  the  Florentine  poet.  Stony 
forms,  monstrous,  enigmatic,  reared  like 
symbolic  emblems  of  defeated  gods  or  the 
worn-out  evil  passions  that  troubled  old 
creation  before  the  coming  of  man,  and 
the  fresh  order  of  spiritual  and  carnal  be- 
wilderment. Why  should  I  go  on  and 
seek  further  amazement,  while  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  I  can  read  not  one 
of  the  mystic  figures  of  the  solitude 
around  me  ?  What  is  my  relation  to  them 
and  theirs  to  me  ?  Why  should  that  beetle 
in  the  grass,  upon  whose  back  all  the 
colors  of  the  prism  change  and  glow  like 
supernatural  fire,  trouble  me  with  the 
cause  and  motive  of  its  beauty?  Why 
should  yonder  rock,  standing  like  a  spar 
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of  some  ship  wrecked  in  a  cataclysm  of 
the  awful  past,  draw  me  to  it  as  though  it 
were  the  image  of  a  grand,  yet  unattain- 
able and  blighted,  longing  of  the  human 
soul  ? 

The  gorge  became  so  narrow  and  the 
rocks  so  high  that  there  was  a  twilight 
under  the  trees,  which  still  dripped  with 
the  raindrops  of  last  night's  storm.  Hes- 
peris,  columbine,  and  geranium  contrasted 
their  floral  colors  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  young  grass.  Some  spots  of  dark 
purple  were  on  the  ground  where  the  light 
was  most  dim.  They  were  the  petals  and 
calyxes  of  that  strange  flower,  lathraea, 
of  the  broom-rape  family.  Each  bloom 
seemed  to  be  carried  in  the  cup  of  another 
flower.  The  plant  had  no  leaves,  for  it 
was  a  thief  that  drew  its  nutriment  from 
the  root  of  an  honest  tree  that  had  strug- 
gled upward  in  the  shade  of  strong  and 
greedy  rivals,  and  had  raised  its  head  at 
length  into  the  sunshine  in  spite  of  them. 

After  some  difficulty  in  working  round 
and  over  rocks  that  barred  the  passage,  I 
came  to  a  spot  where  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  the  gorge  any  farther.  The  walls 
narrowed  to  an  opening  a  few  yards  wide, 
where  the  stream  fell  in  a  cascade  of  some 
thirty  feet.  I  took  my  midday  meal  like  a 
forester  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful 
desolation,  and  then  having  found  a  spot 
where  I  could  escape  from  the  gorge  of 
the  Alzou,  I  climbed  the  steep  towards  the 
north. 

Here  there  was  a  blinding  glare  of  sun- 
shine reflected  by  the  naked  stones. 
Goats  looked  down  at  me  from  the  upper 
rocks  near  the  line  of  the  blue  sky.  When 
I  reached  the  boy  who  tended  them,  I 
asked  him  the  way  to  the  road  that  I  wished 
to  strike  upon  the  plateau.  After  staring 
at  me  for  some  time  he  screwed  up  his 
mouth  and  said,  "  Je  comprenais  pas  fran- 
gais,  you."  You  did  not  apply  to  me,  but 
to  himself  ;  for  it  means /in  the  Southern 
dialect. 

Here  was  a  boy  unable  to  speak  French, 
although  all  childrea  in  France  are  now 
supposed  to  be  educated  in  the  official 
language  of  the  republic.  Such  cases  are 
uncommon.  In  the  Haut-Quercy,  where 
patois  is  the  language  of  everybody,  even 
in  the  towns,  one  soon  learns  the  advan- 
tage of  asking  the  young  for  the  informa- 
tion that  one  may  need. 

I  found  the  road  I  wanted,  and  also  the 
spot  marked  on  the  map  as  the  Saut  de  la 
Pucelle.  The  name  suggests  a  legend, 
and  this  is  briefly  the  story  as  it  was  told 
to  me  by  the  country  people.  Centuries 
ago  a  virtuous  young  woman  was  perse- 
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cuted  by  the  lord  of  a  neighboring  castle, 
who  was  not  at  all  virtuous.  One  day, 
when  she  was  mounted  upon  a  mule,  he 
gave  chase  to  her  on  horseback.  He  was 
rapidly  gaining  upon  her,  and  she,  in  agony 
of  soul,  had  given  herself  up  for  lost, 
when,  by  one  of  those  miracles  which 
were  frequent  in  those  days,  especially  in 
the  country  of  Notre  Dame  de  Roc-Ama- 
dour,  the  mule  by  giving  a  vigorous  stamp 
with  one  of  his  hind  legs,  kicked  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  in  the  earth,  which  he,  however, 
lightly  passed  over  with  his  burden,  while 
the  wicked  pursuer,  unable  to  check  his 
steed  in  time,  perished  in  the  abyss.  It 
is  one  of  those  numerous  gouffres  to  be 
found  in  the  Quercy,  especially  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Dordogne. 

Here  a  stream  plunges  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  to  join,  it  is  supposed, 
the  subterranean  Ouysse,  which  rises  from 
another  gulf  several  miles  from  this  spot. 
The  Saut  de  la  Pucelle  is  a  ravine,  which, 
sinking  rapidly,  becomes  a  deep,  dark,  and 
gloomy  gully,  the  end  of  which  is  closed 
by  a  wall  of  rock.  The  stream  pours 
down  a  tunnel-like  passage  at  the  base  of 
the  rock,  with  a  melancholy  wail.  Where 
the  sides  are  not  too  steep  they  are  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  shrubs. 

As  I  stood  amidst  the  poisonous  dog- 
mercury,  under  the  hanging  ivy  and  the 
hartstongue  ferns,  watching  the  stream 
glitter  on  the  edge  of  everlasting  darkness 
and  listening  to  its  death-dirge,  I  pictured 
awful  shadows  issuing  from  the  infernal 
passage  and  seizing  the  terror-stricken 
ghost  of  the  guilty  horseman. 

I  had  passed  through  the  village  of 
Alvignac  —  a  little  watering-place  that 
draws  all  the  protit  it  can  from  a  ferrugi- 
nous spring  which  rises  at  Miers  hard  by, 
but  otherwise  uninteresting,  and  was  on 
the  road  to  Padirac,  when  suddenly  the 
landscape  struck  me  with  the  sentiment 
of  England.  For  some  hours  I  had  been 
walking  chiefly  over  the  stony  causse, 
searching  for  a  so-called  castle  that  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  finding.  I  had 
seen  spurge  and  juniper,  and  ribs  of  rock 
rising  everywhere  above  the  short  turf, 
until  I  grew  weary  of  the  sameness.  Now, 
the  sun,  whose  ardor  was  already  melting 
into  the  tenderness  of  evening,  shone  upon 
a  broad  valley,  where  the  grass  stood  high 
in  rich  meadows,  separated  from  other 
meadows  and  green  cornfields  by  hedges, 
from  the  midst  of  which  rose  many  a  tall 
tree.  The  blackbird's  low,  flute-like  note 
sounded  above  the  shrilling  of  the  grass- 
hoppers. 

I  entered  the  little  village  of  Padirac  at 


sundown.  The  small  inn  where  I  chose 
my  quarters  for  the  night  had  a  garden  at 
the  back,  where  vines  in  new  leaf  were 
trained  over  a  trellis  from  end  to  end. 
There  were  also  broad  beans  in  flower, 
peas  on  sticks,  currant-bushes,  and  pear- 
trees.  It  vk'as  a  quiet,  gr^en  spot,  and  as 
I  strolled  about  in  the  twilight,  vague  rec- 
ollections of  other  gardens  chased  one 
another,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  whether  they  were  pleasant  or  sad. 
My  dinner  or  supper  was  of  sorrel  soup 
and  part  of  a  goose  that  was  killed  the 
previous  autumn,  and,  after  being  slightly 
salted,  was  preserved  in  grease. 

Lean,  tortoise-shell  cats,  with  staring 
eyes  and  tails  like  strings,  kept  near  at 
hand,  and  seemed  ready  to  commit  any 
crime  for  the  smallest  particle  of  goose. 
String-tailed,  goggle-eyed,  meagre  cats, 
that  seize  your  dinner  if  you  do  not  keep 
watch  over  it,  and  when  caressed  promptly 
respond  by  scratching  and  swearing,  ap- 
pear to  be  held  in  high  favor  throughout 
this  district.  They  are  expected  to  live 
upon  rats,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  them 
so  savage,  for  although  they  kill  rats  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  they  do  not  like 
the  flavor  of  them.  On  this  subject  there 
is  a  standing,  quarrel  between  them  and 
society,  which  insists  upon  their  eatinjj 
the  animals  that  they  kill.  In  order  that 
the  cats  shall  have  every  facility  for  the 
chase,  holes  are  often  cut  in  the  bottoms 
of  house-doors  so  that  at  night  they  nnay 
go  in  and  come  out  as  the  quarry  moves 
them.  Should  any  food  have  been  left 
about,  what  with  the  rats  and  the  cats, 
not  a  trace  of  it  will  be  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Being  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  Puit 
de  Padirac  —  that  gloomy  hole  in  the 
earth  over  which  might  have  been  written 
as  a  warning:  "Per  me  si  va  nella  cittk 
dolente,"  until  M.  Marcel  and  his  compan- 
ions proved  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  the 
city  of  sorrow,  but  to  a  subterranean  river, 
and  a  chain  of  lakes  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed for  two  miles  —  I  set  out  the  next 
morning  to  find  it.  I  might  have  spent 
hours  in  vain  casting  about,  but  for  the 
help  of  a  peasant,  who  offered,  and  quite 
disinterestedly,  to  be  my  guide.  He  was 
an  old  man,  with  a  very  Irish  face,  and 
eyes  that  laughed  at  life.  But  for  his 
language  he  would  have  seemed  a  per- 
fectly natural  growth  of  Cork  or  Kerry. 

Here  may  be  the  place  to  remark  that 
Celtic  blood  is  still  predominant  in  the 
peasantry  of  Haut-Quercy.  The  stock  of 
the  ancient  Cadurci  appears  to  have  been 
much  less  impaired  here  in  an  ethnological 
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sense  by  the  minglino^  of  races  than  in  the 
country  round  Cahors.  The  peasants, 
generally,  have  nothing  Southern  in  their 
appearance,  although  they  speak  the  dia- 
lect of  the  South,  the  idiom  of  the  trouba- 
dours. They  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  darker 
than  the  English.  Most  of  the  eyes  are 
grey  or  blue,  and  many  of  the  village  chil- 
dren have  hair  the  color  of  ripening  maize. 

We  left  the  fertile  valley  and  rose  upon 
the  stone-scattered  causse  where  the  fetid 
hellebore,  spurges,  and  juniper  were  the 
only  plants  not  cropped  close  to  the  earth 
by  the  flocks  of  sheep  which  thrive  upon 
these  wastes.  All  the  sheep  are  belled, 
but  the  bells  they  wear  are  like  big  iron 
pots  hanging  upon  their  breasts.  Each 
pot  has  a  bone  that  swings  inside  of  it  and 
serves  as  a  hammer.  The  chief  use  of 
these  bells  is  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
leaving  its  best  wool,  that  of  the  breast, 
upon  the  thorns  of  bushes. 

We  have  now  reached  the  brink  of  the 
pit,  which  is  not  bottomless,  but  looks  so 
until  the  eye  faintly  distinguishes  some- 
thing solid  at  a  depth  that  has  been  meas- 
ured at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet. 
The  opening  is  almost  circular,  with  a 
diameter  at  the  orifice  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet.  This  prodigious  well,  sunk 
in  successive  layers  of  secondary  rock, 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  regularly  quarried  ; 
but  men  could  never  have  had  the  motive 
for  giving  themselves  so  much  trouble. 
Water  must  somehow  have  been  the  agent, 
when  this  land  was  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
How  it  fills  one  with  awe  to  look  into  its 
depth  while  lying  upon  a  slab  of  rock  that 
stretches  some  distance  beyond  the  side 
of  the  pit!  Bushes  with  twisted  and  fan- 
tastic arms,  growing,  they  or  their  ances- 
tors, from  time  immemorial  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rock,  reach  towards  the  light,  and 
the  elfish  hartstongue  fern,  itself  half  in 
darkness,  points  down,  with  frond  that 
never  moves  in  that  eternal  stillness  which 
ail  the  winds  of  heaven  pass  over,  to  a 
thicker  darkness  whence  comes  the  ever- 
lasting wail  and  groan  of  hidden  water. 

This  horrid  gulf  being  in  the  open 
plain,  with  not  even  a  foot  of  rough  wail 
round  it  as  a  protection  for  the  unwary,  I 
asked  the  old  man  if  people  had  never 
fallen  into  it. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "but  only  those 
who  have  been  pushed  by  evil  spirits." 

He  meant  that  only  self-murderers  had 
fallen  into  the  Puit  de  Padirac.  "  Pushed 
by  evil  spirits."  Perhaps  this  is  the  best 
of  all  explanations  of  the  suicidal  impulse. 
Great  thoughts  are  sometimes  hidden  un- 
der  the    simplicity  of  rustic  expression. 


He  told  me  the  story  of  a  man  who,  having 
gone  by  night  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Puit  de  Padirac,  came  in  contact  with  a 
tough  old  bush  during  his  descent  which 
held  him  up.  By  this  time  the  would-be 
suicide  disliked  the  feeling  of  falling  so 
much,  that,  so  far  from  trying  to  free  him- 
self from  the  bush  and  begin  agatn,  he 
held  on  to  it  with  all  his  might  and 
shrieked  for  help.  But  as  people  who  are 
not  pushed  by  evil  spirits  give  the  Puit  de 
Padirac  a  wide  berth  after  sundown,  the 
wretched  man's  cries  were  lost  in  the 
darkness.  The  next  morning  the  shep- 
herd children,  as  they  led  their  flocks  over 
the  plain,  heard  a  strange  noise  coming 
from  the  pit,  but  their  horror  was  stronger 
than  their  curiosity,  and  they  showed  their 
sheep  how  to  run.  They  went  home  and 
told  their  fathers  what  they  had  heard, 
and  at  length  some  persons  were  bold 
enough  to  look  down  the  hole  from  which 
the  dismal  sound  the  children  had  noticed 
continued  to  rise.  Thus  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  noise  was  discovered,  and  the 
man  was  hauled  up  with  a  rope.  He  never 
allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  push  him  into 
the  Puit  de  Padirac  again. 

Having  left  the  pit,  we  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Loubressac,  to  which  village  my 
companion  belonged.  While  still  upon 
the  causse  we  came  to  a  spot  where  a  small 
iron  cross  had  been  raised.  The  stone 
pedestal  bore  this  inscription:  "Souvenir 
de  Hdldne  Bonb^gre,  morte  martyre  en  ce 
lieu  en  1844.  Vieille-Escaze  et  Laval  ont 
fait  construire  cette  croix.  Priez  pour 
ces  deux  bien-faiteurs." 

The  old  man  knew  Hdl^ne  Bonb^gre 
when  he  was  young,  and  he  told  me  the 
tragic  story  of  her  death  on  this  spot. 
She  was  going  home  in  the  evening,  and 
her  sweetheart  the  blacksmith  accompa- 
nied her  a  part  of  the  distance.  They  then 
separated,  and  she  went  on  alone.  They 
had  been  watched  by  the  jealous  and  un- 
successful lover,  whose  heart  was  on  fire. 
Where  the  cross  stands  the  girl  was  found 
lying,  a  naked  corpse.  The  murderer  was 
soon  captured  and  most  of  the  people  in 
the  district  went  to  St.  Q€x€  to  see  him 
guillotined.  It  was  a  spectacle  to  be 
talked  over  for  half  a  century.  The  black- 
smith never  forgave  himself  for  having 
left  the  girl  to  go  home  alone,  and  it  was 
he  who  forged  the  cross  that  marks  the 
scene  of  the  crime  and  sets  the  wayfarer 
conjecturing. 

The  peasant  changed  his  ideas  by  filling 
his  pipe.  He  smoked  tobacco  that  he 
grew  in  a  corner  of  his  garden  for  his  own 
use,  and  which  he  enjoyed  all  the  more  be- 
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cause  it  was  tabac  de  contrebande.  He 
gave  me  some,  which  I  likewise  smoked 
without  any  qualm  of  conscience,  and 
thought  it  decidedly  better  than  the  to- 
bacco of  the  rigie.  He  lit  his  pipe  with 
smuggled  matches.  Had  I  been  an  in- 
spector in  disguise,  I  should  never  have 
made  matters  unpleasant  for  him  ;  he  was 
such  a  cheery,  good-natured  companion. 
He  had  brought  up  his  family  and  had 
now  just  enough  land  to  keep  him  without 
breaking  his  back  over  it.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  1  did 
not  ask  him  if  he  was  a  poacher,  but  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  whenever  he 
saw  a  good  chance.  Almost  every  peas- 
ant in  the  Haut-Quercy  who  has  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Nimrod  in  him  is 
more  or  less  a  poacher.  Those  who  like 
hare  and  partridge  can  eat  it  in  all  seasons 
by  paying  for  it.  Occasionally  the  gen- 
darmes capture  a  young  and  over-zealous 
offender ;  but  the  old  men,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  business  all  their  lives,  are  too 
wary  for  them.  They  are  also  too  respect- 
able to  be  interfered  with. 

At  Loubressac  I  took  leave  of  my  en- 
tertaining friend,  but  not  before  we  had 
emptied  a  bottle  of  white  wine  together. 
It  was  a  vin  du  pays,  this  district  having 
been  less  tried  by  the  phylloxera  than 
others  farther  south  and  west.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  white  wine  there,  the  purple 
grape  having  been  almost  exclusively  cul- 
tivated for  centuries  in  what  is  now  the 
department  of  the  Lot. 

In  the  room  of  the  inn  where  I  lunched 
there  were  four  beds  ;  two  at  one  end  and 
two  at  the  other.  There  was  plenty  of 
space  left,  however,  for  the  tables.  The 
rafters  were  hidden  by  the  heads  of  maize 
that  hung  from  them.  The  host  sat  down 
at  the  same  table  with  me,  and  when  he 
had  nearly  finished  his  soup  he  poured 
wine  into  it,  and  raising  the  plate  to  his 
lips  drank  off  the  mixture.  Objectionable 
as  this  manner  of  drinking  wine  seems  to 
those  who  have  not  learnt  to  do  it  in  their 
youth,  it  is  very  general  throughout 
Guienne.  Those  who  have  formed  the 
habit  would  be  most  unhappy  if  they  could 
not  continue  it.  The  aubergiste  was  very 
friendly,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  meal 
he  brought  out  a  bottle  of  his  old  red  wine 
that  he  had  treasured  up  "behind  the 
faggot." 

Before  reaching  this  village  I  had  heard 
of  a  retired  captain  who  lived  here  in  a 
rather  dilapidated  chateau,  and  who  was 
very  affable  to  visitors,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately invited  to  look  through  his  telescope, 
which,  although  not  a  very  large  one,  had 


a  local  celebrity,  such  instruments  being 
about  as  rare  as  blue  foxes  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Conducted  by  the  innkeeper, 
I  called  upon  this  gentleman.  The  house 
was  one  of  those  half-castellated  man- 
sions which  became  scattered  over  France 
after  the  Renaissance,  and  of  which  the 
greater  number  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
complete  or  partial  ruin,  when  the  territo- 
rial families  who  were  interested  in  them 
were  extinguished  or  impoverished  by  the 
Revolution.  They  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  Guienne,  but  they  are  generally 
occupied  by  peasants  either  as  tenant- 
farmers  or  proprietors;  two  or  three  of 
the  better  preserved  rooms  being  inhab- 
ited by  the  family,  the  others  being 
haunted  by  bats  and  swallows  and  used 
for  the  storage  of  farm  produce.    It  suited 

Captain  X 's  humor,  however,  to  live 

in  his  old  dilapidated  mansion,  scarcely 
less  cut  off  from  the  society  that  matched 
with  his  position  in  life  than  if  he  had 
exiled  himself  to  some  rock  in  the  ocean. 

The  ceremony  of  knocking  or  ringing 
was  dispensed  with,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  there  was  neither  bell  nor 
knocker.  We  entered  by  the  open  door, 
and  walked  along  a  paved  passage,  which 
was  evidently  not  held  as  sacred  as  it 
should  have  been  by  the  roving  fowls  ; 
looked  in  at  the  great,  dark  kitchen,  where 
beside  the  Gothic  arch  of  the  broad  chim- 
ney was  some  ruinous  clock-work  mechan- 
ism for  turning  the  spit,  which  probably 
did  turn  to  good  purpose  when  powdered 
wigs  and  red-heeled  shoes  were  worn ; 
then  ascended  the  stone  staircase  where 
there  was  room  for  four  to  walk  abreast, 
but  which  had  somewhat  lost  its  dignity 
by  the  balusters  being  used  for  hanging 
maize  upon.  Presently  v/e  came  to  a  door, 
which  the  aubergiste  knocked  sharply  with 
his  knuckles. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  within, 
and  then  the  door  opened.  I  was  standing 
before  a  rather  florid  man  of  about  fifty, 
with  close-cropped  hair,  with  a  brush 
moustache,  and  a  chin  that  seemed  unde- 
cided on  the  score  of  shaving.  He  wore 
a  flannel  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  and  a 
knitted  worsted  tricot.  This  was  the 
captain.  He  evidently  did  not  like  Sun- 
day clothes.  When  he  settled  down  here, 
it  was  to  live  at  his  ease,  like  a  bachelor 
who  had  finished  with  vanities.  But  al- 
though no  one  would  have  supposed  from 
his  dress  that  he  was  superior  to  the  people 
around  him,  his  manners  were  those  of  a 
gentleman  and  an  ofllicer  who  had  seen  the 
world  elsewhere  than  at  Loubressac.  The 
simple,    easy    courtesy    with    which    he 
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showed  me  his  rooms,  and  pointed  his 
telescope  for  me,  was  all  that  is  worth  at- 
taining, as  regards  the  outward  polish  of 
a  man.  This  was  so  fixed  upon  him,  that 
his  long  association  with  peasants  had 
taken  none  of  it  away.  The  few  rooms 
that  he  inherited  were  plainly  furnished  ; 
in  others  were  heaps  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
beans.  Passing  along  a  passage  I  noticed 
a  little  altar  in  a  recess,  with  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  decked  with  roses  and  wild 
flowers.  "  C'est  le  mois  de  Marie,"  said 
the  captain  with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
He  lived  with  a  sister,  and  she  took  care 
that  religion  was  kept  up  in  the  house. 

It  being  the  Fete-Dieu,  preparations 
were  being  made  in  the  village  for  the  pro- 
cession that  was  to  take  place  after  vespers. 
Sheets  were  spread  along  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  with  flowers  pinned  to  them,  and 
reposoirs  had  been  raised  in  the  open  air. 
I  did  not  wait  for  the  procession,  as  I  ex- 
pected to  be  in  time  for  the  one  at  the 
next  village,  Autoire.  I  took  a  path  that 
led  me  up  to  the  barren  ^rt«jj<?,  from  which 
the  red  roofs  of  Autoire  soon  became 
visible  under  an  amphitheatre  of  high 
wooded  hills. 

As  I  approached  the  little  village,  the 
gleam  of  white  sheets  mingled  with  the 
picture  of  old  houses  huddled  together, 
some  half  timber,  some  with  turrets  and 
encorbelments,  nearly  all  of  them  with 
very  high-pitched  roofs  and  small  dormer 
windows.  The  procession  was  soon  to 
start.  I  waited  for  it  at  the  door  of  the 
crowded  church,  baking  in  the  sun  with 
others  who  could  not  get  inside,  one  of 
whom  was  a  woman  with  a  moustache  and 
beard,  black  and  curly,  such  as  a  promis- 
ing young  man  of  twenty  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have.  The  number  of  women 
in  southern  France  who  are  bearded  like 
men  shocks  the  feelings  of  the  northern 
wanderer,  until  he  grows  accustomed  to 
the  sight.  The  cur^  was  preaching  about 
the  black  bread,  and  all  the  other  miseries 
of  his  life  that  had  to  be  accepted  with 
thankfulness.  Presently  the  two  bells  in 
the  tower  began  to  dance,  and  the  rapid 
ding-dong  announced  that  the  procession 
was  forming.  First  appeared  the  beadle, 
extremely  gaudy  in  scarlet  and  gold,  then 
the  cross-bearer,  young  men  as  chanters, 
little  boys,  most  strangely  attired  in  white 
satin  knee-breeches  and  short  lace  skirts, 
scattering  rose-leaves  from  open  baskets 
at  their  sides,  then  the  cur^  bearing  the 
monstrance  and  host,  sisters  with  the  little 
girls  in  their  charge  ;  lastly  the  mixed 
throng  of  parishioners.  Most  of  the 
women  wore  rosaries,  and  a  few  of  them, 


bent  with  age,  carried  upon  their  heads 
the  very  cap  that  old  Mother  Hubbard 
wore,  if  tradition  and  English  artists  are 
to  be  trusted.  As  the  last  of  the  long 
procession  passed  out  of  sight  between 
the  walls  of  white  linen,  the  wind  brought 
the  words  clearly  back  :  — 

Genitori,  genitoque 
Laus  et  jubilatio. 


Now   I  entered  the 
was    quite  empty,  and 


little  church  that 
where  no  sound 
if  the  two  voices 
continued  to  ring 


would  have  been  heard 
in  the  tower  had  not 
out  over  the  dovecotes,  where  the  white 
pigeons  rested  and  wondered,  and  the 
broad  fields  where  the  bending  grasses  and 
listening  flowers  stood  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  "  Laus  et  jubilatio"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bells. 

The  church  was  Romanesque,  probably 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  nave  was 
flanked  by  narrow  aisles.  Upon  the  very 
tall  bases  of  the  columns  were  carved, 
together  with  foliage,  fantastic  heads  of 
demons  or  satyrs  of  such  expressive  ugli- 
ness, that  they  held  me  fascinated.  Some 
were  bearded,  others  were  beardless ; 
some  were  grinning  and  showing  frightful 
teeth,  others  had  thick-lipped,  pouting 
mouths  hideously  debased.  A  few  were 
bons  diables  really,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  be  gay,  and  to  joke  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances;  but  the  great 
number  were  morose  faces  puckered  by 
the  long  agony  of  bearing  up  the  church. 
Such  variety  of  expression  in  ugliness 
was  a  triumph  of  art  in  the  far-off  age 
when  the  chisel  of  an  unremembered 
craftsman  made  these  heads  take  life  from 
the  inanimate  stone. 

The  road  from  Autoire  to  St.  Cdrd  soon 
led  me  into  the  valley  of  the  Bave,  a  beau- 
tiful trout-stream,  galloping  towards  the 
Dordogne,  through  flowery  meadows,  on 
this  last  day  of  May,  and  under  leaving 
trees  whose  imaged  leaves  danced  upon 
the  ripples  in  the  green  shade.  As  I 
had  no  need  to  hurry,  I  loitered  to  pick 
ragged-robins  upon  the  banks,  flowers  dear 
to  me  from  old  associations.  Very  com- 
mon in  England,  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  France.  The  Quercy  is  rich  iii 
members  of  the  lychnis  tribe.  I  found 
one  in  the  valley  of  the  Alzou  with  a  very 
viscid  stem,  and  small  white,  shabby  flow- 
ers that  had  an  exquisite  lemon  like  per- 
fume. It  was  one  of  those  new  pleasures 
that  await  the  wayfarer  every  hour,  almost 
every  minute  in  the  day,  and,  however 
long  he  may  continue  to  wander  over  this 
wonderful  world  of  inexhaustible  variety. 
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if  he  will  only  stop  to  look  at  everythinp:, 
and  so  learn  to  feel  the  charm  of  little 
things. 

I  met  a  beggar,  and  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  asked  me  for  nothing, 
and  was  surprised  when  I  gave  him  two 
sous.  He  was  a  ragged  old  man,  with  a 
canvas  bag  half  filled  with  crusts,  slung 
upon  his  side.  I  had  already  met  many 
such  beggars  in  this  part  of  France.  They 
travel  about  from  village  to  village,  filling 
their  bags  with  pieces  of  bread  that  are 
given  them,  and  selling  afterwards  what 
they  cannot  eat  as  food  for  pigs.  As 
they  rarely  receive  charity  in  the  form  of 
money,  they  do  not  expect  it.  This  kind 
of  mendicant  is  distinctly  rural,  and  be- 
longs to  old  times. 

The  bold  front  of  an  early  Renaissance 
castle,  with  round  towers  capped  with 
pointed  roofs  at  the  angles,  drew  me  from 
the  highroad.  It  was  the  Chateau  de 
Montal,  in  connection  with  which  I  had 
already  heard  the  story  of  one  Rose  de 
Montal,  a  young  lady  of  some  three  csn- 
turies  ago,  who  having  given  her  hearrto 
a  nobleman  of  the  country,  and  having 
witnessed  from  the  top  of  one  of  those 
round  towers,  a  wedding  procession,  in 
which  her  rival  hung  upon  his  arm,  threw 
herself  from  the  height,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  torment  of  hopeless  love  and  wounded 
pride.  The  farmer  now  placed  in  charge 
of  the  castle  showed  me  over  it.  It  was  a 
sad  spectacle.  The  building,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  and  most  elaborately  dec- 
orated works  of  the  Renaissance  in  this 
part  of  Guienne,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  vulgar  speculator, 
who  detached  all  the  carvings  that  could 
be  removed  without  difficulty,  and  sold 
them  in  Paris.  The  noble  staircase  and 
all  its  delicate  sculpture  remain,  but  these 
only  add  to  the  regret  that  one  feels  for 
what  is  no  longer  there.  By  some  strange 
oversight,  the  commission  of  historic  mon- 
uments had  not  placed  the  Chateau  de 
Montal  upon  its  list,  and  thus  protected  it 
from  spoliation. 

I  entered  St.  C6r6  at  sundown.  This 
bright  little  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  fer- 
tility. It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Bave, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  and  is  capped  by  two  tow- 
ers of  a  ruined  feudal  stronghold,  which 
show  against  the  horizon  far  into  the 
Quercy,  the  Correze,  and  the  Cantal. 
Some  of  the  old  streets  have  quite  a  med- 
iaeval air,  with  their  half  wood  houses 
with  stories  projecting  upon  the  floor- 
joists,  and  others  of  a  grander  origin  with 
turrets  resting  on  encorbelments.     I  had 


the  luck  to  find  a  good  old-fashioned  inn 
here  and  to  pass  the  evening  in  very  pleas- 
ant company. 

The  next  morning  I  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  neighboring  hill,  to  have  a  closer 
view  of  those  towers  which  had  been  my 
landmarks  on  the  previous  day,  passing 
through  the  little  village  of  St.  Laurent- 
les-Tours,  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  old  fortress,  after  the  manner  of  so 
many  others  of  feudal  origin.  The  towers 
are  rectangular  donjons  of  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  one  being  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  castle 
was  raised  upon  a  table  of  calcareous  rock, 
but  only  the  towers,  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
and  a  ruined  archway  marking  the  spot 
where  the  drawbridge  once  hung,  remain 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past. 

From  St.  C6r6  I  took  the  road  to  Cas- 
telnau-de-Bretenoux,  returning  for  some 
distance  by  the  way  I  came.  Inns  being 
now  very  scarce  in  the  district,  I  decided 
to  take  my  chance  of  lunch  in  a  small  vil- 
lage called  St.  Jean-Lespinasse.  Another 
saint !  The  map  of  France  is  still  covered 
with  the  names  of  saints,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  revolutionists  and  pagan 
reformers  to  make  the  people  abandon 
their  "Christian  superstitions."  Those 
who  in  the  "ages  of  faith  "  built  up  this 
association  of  saints  and  places  could 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  power  that 
these  names  would  have  in  binding  Chris- 
tianity to  the  soil  in  the  faithless  or  doubt- 
ing ages  to  come.  The  only  inn  at  St. 
Jean-Lespinasse  was  kept  by  a  blacksmith, 
and  the  room  where  I  had  my  meal  was 
over  the  forge.  Bread  and  cheese  and 
eggs  were,  as  I  expected,  the  utmost  that 
such  a  hostelry  could  offer  in  the  way  of 
food  for  a  wayfarer's  entertainment.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  village  I  found  the  church 
—  a  curious  old  structure  of  the  transition 
period,  with  a  large  open  porch  covered 
with  mossy  tiles,  held  up  by  rough  pillars. 
There  were  stone  benches  inside,  on  which 
generations  of  villagers  had  sat  and  gos- 
siped in  their  turn.  In  the  interior  were 
columns  inlet  in  the  wall  of  the  nave,  with 
the  capitals  elaborately  and  heavily  foliated 
with  pendant  bunches  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
much  more  in  accordance  with  English 
than  French  taste. 

I  crossed  the  Bave,  and  followed  a  road 
bordered  with  hedgerows  of  quince  that 
presently  skirted  sunny  slopes  covered 
with  lately  planted  vines.  Thunder  was 
moaning  and  growling  in  the  distance 
when  I  reached  the  much  embowered  vil- 
lage of  Castelnau,  upon  a  height  immedi- 
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ately  under  the  reddish  walls  and  towers 
of  the  immense  feudal  stronghold,  the 
fame  of  which  went  far  and  wide  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  name  in  the  southern 
dialect  means  new  castle,  but  it  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.  Extensive  additions 
were  made  in  subsequent  ages,  notably  a 
wing  in  the  Renaissance  style,  which  was 
inhabited  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  when  all  but  the  walls  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  feudal  castle  was  built  upon  the 
plan  of  a  triangle,  with  a  tower  at  each 
angle,  the  one  at  the  apex  being  the  donjon. 
The  form  of  this  lofty  keep  is  rectangu- 
lar, and  the  machicolations  and  embattle- 
ments  which  were  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Upon  the  platform,  which  I  was 
able  to  reach  by  means  of  ladders  and  the 
half-ruinous  spiral  staircase,  viper's  bu- 
gloss  spread  its  brilliant  blue  flowers  over 
the  dark  stones  and  enticed  the  wandering 
bees.  The  view  of  the  wide  and  beautiful 
Dordogne  valley  from  these  old  battle- 
ments was  not  less  grand  because  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sky  was  a  bluish 
black  —  a  mysterious  canopy  that  con- 
cealed the  genius  of  the  storm,  but  from 
the  turbulent  folds  of  which  there  darted 
every  minute  a  dazzling  line  of  light.  The 
tower  on  which  I  stood,  although  the  high- 
est of  tiie  three,  had  never  been  struck  by 
lightning,  but  one  of  the  others  had  been 
repeatedly  struck,  and  the  ruined  masonry 
showed  abundant  signs  of  the  scorching  it 
had  undergone  in  this  way.  Lightning  is 
capricious  and  incomprehensible  in  its 
preferences. 

Besides  the  towers  and  exterior  walls, 
there  are  some  chambers  of  the  old  castle 
in  good  preservation.  The  chapel  is  still 
roofed  and  the  altar-stone  is  in  its  place. 
In  an  elevated  chamber  at  the  lower  end 
the  dead  were  placed  while  awaiting  burial. 

Descending  to  the  village,  I  entered  the 
parish  church  —  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
fourteenth  century  containing  many  inter- 
esting details.  The  oak  stalls,  each  with 
a  quaint  human  figure  carved  upon  it,  are 
exceedingly  curious.  Outside  the  church 
little  girls  were  playing  in  the  charge  of  a 
sister  who  had  a  beautiful,  sweet  face. 
She  showed  me  the  way  to  the  next  village, 
where  1  hoped  to  find  shelter  from  the 
gathering  storm.  I  have  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture in  the  mind,  of  Castlenau  —  a  bowery, 
ancient,  mossy  place,  with  vines  climbing 
about  the  houses  or  on  trellises  on  the  little 
steep  gardens,  and  a  golden  bloom  of 
stonecrop  upon  the  rough  walls. 

I  reached  the  village  of  Prudhomat  just 


as  the  storm  burst  over  it,  and  took  shelter 
in  a  small  inn,  which,  like  most  of  those 
in  the  country,  had  its  room  for  the  public 
up-stairs.  Two  women  who  were  there 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  each  time  the 
lightning  flashed  —  a  wide-spread  custom 
of  the  PVench  peasantry,  but  a  couple  of 
men  who  were  eating  salad  and  bread 
paid  no  heed  to  the  furious  cannonade  that 
was  kept  up  by  the  darkened  heavens.  It 
was  four  o'clock  and  they  were  having 
their^<7?^//.  The  peasants  of  the  Quercy 
do  not  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  but  they 
generally  have  five  meals  a  day  —  two 
more  than  the  middle-class  French,  They 
begin  with  soup  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  then  they  have  their  dinner 
about  ten,  which  is  chiefly  soup;  at  three 
or  four  they  have  a  goutS  of  bread  and 
cheese,  salad  or  fruit,  and  at  six  or  seven 
they  have  their  supper,  which  is  soup 
again. 

The  old  woman  who  sat  near  the  win- 
dow worked  diligently  with  her  distaff 
laden  with  hemp,  except  when  the  flashing 
lightning  made  her  stop  to  raise  her  with- 
ered hand  to  her  forehead.  She  was  twist- 
ing the  thread  from  which  the  sheets  of 
the  country  are  made.  They  are  coarse, 
but  they  last  longer  than  the  hands  that 
work  the  hemp,  and  are  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter. 

More  than  two  hours  I  waited  in  this 
auberge  while  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the 
lightning  blazed,  and  the  thunder  crashed. 
The  whole  sky  was  the  color  of  slate. 
When,  at  length,  a  line  of  bright  light  ap- 
peared in  the  western  sky,  I  could  curb 
my  impatience  no  longer,  and,  hoisting  up 
my  pack,  I  was  soon  on  the  road  to  Ca- 
re nnac. 

A  litde  beyond  the  village  I  passed  a 
gipsy  encampment  ranged  along  the  side 
of  the  highway  on  a  strip  of  waste  land. 
There  were  no  tents,  but  there  were  four 
or  five  miserable  little  caravans,  roofed 
over  with  tattered  and  dirty  canvas.  They' 
were  tents  on  wheels.  Some  thin  and  as- 
cetic-looking old  mules  and  wizened  don- 
keys had  been  taken  out  of  the  shafts,  and 
were  now  nibbling  the  short  wayside  grass, 
the  young  burdocks  and  mulleins,  which, 
but  for  the  rain,  would  have  filled  their 
mouths  with  dust.  Small,  portable  stoves 
—  alas  !  not  the  traditional  fire  with  three 
stakes  set-in  the  ground  and  tied  at  the 
top,  with  the  pot  swinging  therefrom  — 
had  been  lighted  outside  the  caravans,  and 
gipsy  women  were  making  the  evening 
soup.  Bright-eyed,  shock-headed,  un- 
combed, unwashed,  but  exceedingly  happy 
gipsy   children   were   tumbling  over  one 
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another  on  the  wet  turf,  showing  so  much 
of  their  brown  skin  between  their  rags 
that  they  would  have  been  more  comfort- 
able and  quite  as  decent  had  they  been 
naked.  A  hideous  old  man,  merely  skin 
and  bones,  sitting  nose  and  knees  together 
upon  a  sack,  did  not  take  my  curiosity  in 
good  part,  but  glared  at  me  morosely.  The 
younger  men  of  this  interesting  commu- 
nity were  elsewhere,  perhaps  mending 
saucepans,  or  reassuring  ducks  alarmed 
by  the  thunderstorm.  A  musician  of  the 
party  must  have  been  kept  in  by  the  bad 
weather,  for  from  one  of  the  caravans 
came  the  diabolic  screech  of  a  wheezing 
concertina  that  had  got  rid  of  all  its  ideals 
and  dreams  of  distinction. 

The  bright  line  in  the  west  moved  very 
slowly  upwards,  and  the  rain  continued  to 
fall,  although  less  drenchingly  than  before. 
The  setting  sun  strove  with  the  cloud  rack 
and  colored  the  veil  of  vapor  that  its  rays 
could  not  pierce.  The  nightingales  and 
thrushes  in  the  shrubs  and  the  finches 
amidst  the  later  blossom  of  the  may,  took 
heart  again,  and  the  song  rose  from  so 
many  throats  near  and  far  that  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Dordogne  was  filled  with 
warbling.  As  the  birds  grew  drowsy  the 
frogs  came  out  to  spend  a  happy  night  on 
the  margins  of  the  pools  and  the  brooks, 
until  their  joyful  screaming  and  croaking 
became  a  universal  chorus.  I  was  by  the 
side  of  the  broad  river  flowing  calmly 
through  the  fairest  meadows.  The  face 
of  the  stream,  the  pools  in  the  road,  the 
grass  and  the  leaves  brightened  with  the 
orange  glow  of  a  veiled  light  as  of  some 
sacred  fire  shining  in  the  dusk  through 
clouds  of  incense.  It  grew  warmer  and 
warmer  until  it  purpled  and  died  away  in 
greyness  and  mournful  shadow.  The 
beauty  of  nature  at  such  moments  when 
the  colors  brighten  and  fade  like  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  as  the  human  day  is  clos- 
ing, takes  a  solemnity  that  is  unearthly, 
'and  it  is  good  to  be  alone  with  the  mystery. 

It  was  dark  when  I  reached  Carennac. 
I  did  not  realize  how  wet  I  was  until  I  sat 
down  in  an  auberge  and  tried  to  make  my- 
self comfortable  for  the  night.  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  be  happy  under  such 
circumstances.  When  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  was  stirred  up  and  fed  with  fresh 
wood  to  cook  my  dinner  of  barbel  that  had 
just  had  time  to  die  after  being  pulled  out 
of  the  Dordogne,  I  placed  myself  in  the 
chimney  corner  to  dry  before  the  welcome 
blaze.  How  cheering  is  a  fire,  even  in 
June  and  in  southern  France  on  a  rainy 
night  when  the  sound  of  sighing  trees 
comes   down  the  chimney  and  the  tired 


wayfarer's  clothes  are  sticking  to  his  legs 
and  back  !  How  cheering,  too,  at  such  a 
time  is  a  dinner,  however  modest,  in  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  fire.  A  humble 
barbel  has  then  a  more  delicate  flavor  than 
a  salmon  trout  cooked  with  consummate 
art  where  people  never  know  what  it  is  to 
be  hungry. 

The  next  morning  I  was  in  the  cloisters 
belonging  to  the  Benedictine  priory  of 
Carennac,  of  which  Fdnelon  was  the  titu- 
lar prior.  Hither  he  came  for  quietude, 
and  here  he  wrote  his  "  T^Mmaque." 
These  cloisters,  built  from  plans  furnished 
by  that  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  monastery  of  Cluny, 
must,  judging  from  the  remnants  of  tracery 
in  the  arcades,  and  the  delicately  carved 
bosses  of  the  vaults,  have  been  once  a 
spot  where  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture found  delight.  Now  the  spirit  of 
ruin  dwells  there,  leading  the  bramble  and 
the  celandine  to  conquer,  year  after  year, 
some  fresh  territory  upon  the  ancient 
quadrangle's  crumbling  wall.  Above, 
where  the  sunbeam  strikes  upon  the 
wrinkled  stone,  the  lizard  basks,  and  the 
bee  fresh  from  its  hive  hums  as  blithely 
among  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  celandine 
as  if  the  blocks  raised  by  men  in  their 
reaching  towards  heaven  were  nothing 
more  than  the  rocks  that  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  the  Dordogne.  Upon  the 
ground,  man,  by  using  no  rein  of  respect 
to  curb  the  lower  needs  of  life,  has  dese- 
crated the  spot  with  pig-styes!  Yes,  in- 
deed, some  inhabitant  of  Carennac,  into 
whose  hands  the  cloisters  passed  in  recent 
times,  thought  that  a  place  which  was  good 
enough  for  Benedictine  monks  to  walk  in 
might,  with  a  little  fresh  masonry,  be  made 
good  enough  for  pigs  to  feed  and  sleep  in. 
But  an  end  had  come  to  this  idyllic  state 
of  things.  The  cloisters  of  Carennac  had 
just  been  placed  on  the  list  of  historic 
monuments.  The  adjoining  church  had 
been  "  classed  "  long  before. 

This  church,  a  small  Gothic  edifice  of 
the  twelfth  century,  has  a  far-projecting 
porch  enriched  with  a  specimen  of  medi- 
aeval carving  which  is  a  long  delight  to 
the  few  archaeologists  who  find  their  way 
to  the  almost  forgotten  village  of  Carennac. 
The  composition,  which  fills  the  tympan 
of  the  scarcely  pointed  arch,  represents 
Christ  surrounded  by  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  art  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  treatment.  Very  few  such 
masterpieces  of  twelfth-century  carving 
have  been  so  well  preserved  as  this.  In 
the  interior  of  the  church  is  a  fifteenth- 
century  group  of  seven  figures,  represent- 
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ing  the  scene  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an 
admirable  composition  showing  to  what 
high  degree  of  excellence  French  sculpture 
had  attained  even  at  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 

Edward  Harrison  Barker. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
AMONGST  THE  CAGE-DWELLERS. 

Two  incentives  induced  us  to  visit  an 
unexplored  corner  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia. 
Firstly,  on  our  way  thither  we  could  pass 
some  time  amongst  a  curious  set  of  wan- 
derers who  come  down  in  winter  with 
their  flocks  to  the  plain,  live  in  reed  huts 
like  bird-cages,  and  call  themselves  Af- 
shahs,  a  tribe  of  uncertain  origin  numer- 
ously scattered  over  the  whole  mountain- 
ous district  extending  from  the  north  of 
Persia  to  the  northern  end  of  the  vast 
plain  which  runs  deep  into  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Euphrates  valley  and  northern  Syria  by 
the  Anti-Taurus.  Secondly,  at  the  corner 
in  question  exist  extensive  ruins  of  an- 
cient date,  remains  of  a  city,  name  un- 
known, situated  on  the  river  Jeihan,  the 
ancient  Pyramus,  and  to  examine  these 
and  find  out  that  ancient  name  was  really 
the  most  prominent  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion into  the  land  of  cages. 

The  spice  of  danger,  without  which  no 
expedition  can  be  genuinely  enjoyable,  is 
always  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
one  particular  corner  we  were  told  of  cer- 
tain Kourdish  and  Circassian  tribes  given 
more  or  less  to  plunder  when  a  convenient 
opportunity  presents  itself,  and  we  were 
recommended  to  get  the  governor  of  the 
province  to  give  us  a  Turkish  soldier,  not 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  the  least  protec- 
tion to  us  if  attacked,  but  his  presence 
with  us  would  represent  the  government, 
and  any  damage  done  to  us  when  in  his 
charge  would  bring  the  perpetrators  there- 
of into  direct  antagonism  with  the  author- 
ities. 

North  of  Adana,  now  the  chief  town  in 
the  Cilician  plain,  a  great  expanse  of 
barren  level  country  stretches  like  a  sea 
for  miles;  here  and  there  are  small  un- 
dulations with  stunted  trees,  but  nothing 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  until 
certain  rocks  are  sighted  at  a  distance, 
looking  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  as  you  approach  nearer  they 
stand  up  like  islands  in  the  plain  and  are 
crowned  with  the  ruined  strongholds  of 
bygone  rulers  of  the  land.     Our  first  dav's 


journey  was  a  weary  one  without  excite- 
ment, unless  that  be  considered  such 
which  led  us  at  the  instigation  of  our  ser- 
vant to  play  a  sort  of  traveller's  picquet 
with  the  objects  we  met;  for  he  told  us 
how  the  people  of  these  regions  always 
take  auguries  on  the  first  day  of  a  jour- 
ney. Good  auguries  consist  in  meeting 
either  pretty  girls,  doves,  gazelles,  or 
eagles  ;  bad  auguries  in  sighting  beggars, 
Jews,  ravens,  or  horses.  Our  auguries 
were  distinctly  bad,  inasmuch  as  we  saw 
many  beggars  on  leaving  Adana,  and  no 
pretty  girls,  doves,  or  gazelles;  though 
later  in  the  day  a  few  eagles  raised  our 
spirits,  we  could  not  feel  sure  that  they 
would  count.  No  augury  could  have  been 
evil  enough  to  warn  us  of  the  misery  of 
our  first  night  in  a  roadside  khan.  We 
dared  not  unpack  our  bedding,  for  the 
place  was  alive  with  vermin.  We,  our 
muleteers,  our  servant,  and  several  other 
woe-begone  travellers  like  ourselves,  occu- 
pied the  same  dingy  room.  Our  saddles 
were  our  pillows,  and  an  old  dirty  carpet 
our  bed.  It  was  one  of  those  dark  spots 
in  a  traveller's  life  which  even  in  the  retro- 
spect is  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon. 

Very  early  next  morning,  as  early  as  we 
could  possibly  be  under  weigh,  we  shaped 
our  course  in  the  direction  of  the  fortified 
rock  of  Anazarba.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock 
in  Roman  times  had  been  a  mighty  city, 
the  metropolis  of  the  district,  with  its 
triumphal  arch,  its  colonnade,  its  long 
walls,  its  theatre,  and  its  rock-cut  reliefs. 
Within  these  old  walls  now  reside  a  tribe 
of  Afshahs,  and  with  them  we  proposed 
to  tarry  for  a  few  days  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion. 

Their  encampment  was  not  very  encour- 
aging to  look  at,  and  resembled  a  set  of 
large  hampers  stuck  in  the  mud  ;  for  these 
people  do  not  dwell  in  tents  like  other 
nomad  tribes,  but  erect  for  themselves 
huts  from  the  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
neighboring  marshes,  as  winter  residences. 
In  ten  minutes,  at  the  command  of  our 
soldier,  all  the  'household  goods  were 
cleared  out  of  one  of  these  cages  and  piled 
on  the  mud  outside.  Mattresses,  clothing, 
frying-pans,  and  churns.  We  forthwith 
took  possession  of  our  reed  tenement  and 
did  our  best  to  appear  pleased,  but  it  was 
really  more  like  a  bird-cage  than  a  house, 
with  many  gaps  between  the  reeds, 
through  which  the  wind  and  rain  pene- 
trated during  a  storm  which  broke  over  us 
on  the  first  night  of  our  stay  there.  This 
cage  was  thatched  with  dried  grass,  but 
the  rain  came  through  nevertheless,  and 
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we  had  to  thatch  our  beds  with  our  water- 
proofs and  umbrellas,  and  our  poor  servant 
groaned  all  night  in  his  partition,  for  he 
had  only  a  mattress  for  his  bed,  and  the 
floor  was  inches  deep  in  mud. 

The  architecture  of  these  reed  huts  is 
uniform  ;  each  is  divided  into  two  rooms 
by  a  reed  partition,  formed  like  a  triangle, 
in  which  is  the  stable  for  the  calves, 
wretched  little  things  which  never  seemed 
to  sleep  at  night,  and  were  to  us  a  constant 
though  minor  worry.  Masses  of  reeds  are 
piled  up  outside  with  a  view  to  keeping 
off  the  wind,  and  probably  the  roof  was 
good  when  it  was  new;  but  it  was  spring- 
time now,  and  before  returning  to  the  hills 
the  Afshahs  always  burn  their  winter 
abodes;  so  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
dilapidations  were  not  attended  to.  One 
reed  hut  we  saw  was  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  pillar  made  of  reeds,  strongly 
reminding  us  of  the  original  pattern  of  the 
fluted  column.  Altogether,  in  spite  of  the 
discomfort,  the  novelty  of  our  reed  en- 
campment kept  our  spirits  above  despair. 
By  day  it  was  delightfully  quaint  and 
picturesque,  but  who  can  describe  the  hor- 
rors of  a  wet  night  therein?  Around  us 
prowled  goats,  cows,  and  donkeys.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  awake  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  preventing  these  animals  from 
eating  their  domiciles  ;  a  provoking  don- 
key took  a  fancy  to  eating  the  reeds  of 
which  our  house  was  constructed,  threat- 
ening with  its  vigorous  tugs  the  downfall 
of  the  whole.  Every  time  I  drove  him 
away  and  got  warm  in  bed  he  returned 
to  the  charge  ;  and  never  again,  if  I  can 
avoid  it,  will  I  live  in  anything  good  to 
eat. 

The  Afshahs  use  the  wet  reeds  of  the 
marshes  for  fuel,  and  these  go  off  when 
put  in  the  flames  like  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, and  until  we  knew  the  cause  we  be- 
lieved ourselves  to  be  the  objects  of  attack 
from  some  Kourdish  or  Circassian  robbers, 
and  felt  for  our  revolvers.  Fettered  horses 
clamped  about,  women  screamed,  and  the 
nocturnal  noises  only  gave  place  as  morn- 
ing dawned  to  the  bustle  of  milking  and 
the  dull  thud  of  the  churn.  Our  second 
night  was  better,  our  third  was  actually 
good,  such  creatures  of  habit  are  we  all. 

There  was  another  great  drawback  to 
our  peace  of  mind  while  amongst  the 
Afshahs,  namely,  the  dogs  ;  the  great  grey- 
colored  sheep-dogs,  standing  three  feet 
high,  with  large  heads  like  St.  Bernards  ; 
fierce  animals,  trained  to  tackle  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  mountains,  and  to  act  as 
patrols  of  the  encampment  during  the 
night.      On  arrival,   the    first    thing    the 
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kindly  Afshahs  did  was  to  warn  us  about 
the  dogs,  and  to  advise  us  never  to  step 
out  of  our  cages  alone,  or  wander,  as  we 
wished,  at  our  own  sweet  will  without  one 
of  the  tribe  to  protect  us.  It  really  was 
too  ridiculous  to  see  our  soldier  go  for  a 
walk  under  the  protection  of  a  little  child, 
and  to  watch  our  servant  standing  at  our 
cage  door  with  a  jug  in  his  hand,  not  dar- 
ing to  go  for  milk  until  an  old  crone  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  put  her  naked  foot 
upon  the  head  of  the  growling  quadruped 
which  was  threatening  his  path.  They 
feed  these  dogs  on  butter-milk  poured  into 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  are  greatly  at- 
tached to  them.  "  Better  shoot  one  of 
their  children  than  a  dog,"  was  the  advice 
given  to  me  when  I  threatened  to  use  my 
revolver  if  attacked.  "  They  are  their 
policemen,  and  without  their  dogs  their 
cattle  would  soon  be  stolen."  At  night 
time  the  dogs  are  trained  to  wander  around 
the  encampment  at  some  little  distance, 
and  the  first  night  we  were  there,  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  amid 
all  the  other  terrible  noises  we  never  heard 
the  bark  of  a  dog  ;  but  the  Afshahs  are 
always  on  the  watch,  and  a  growl  from  one 
of  these  sentries  is  enough  to  summon 
them  to  the  spot,  gun  in  hand. 

We  could  not  help  thinking  how  valua- 
ble dogs  such  as  these  would  be  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  a  passage  in  Pliny 
which  I  had  read  when  young,  and  thought 
somewhat  exaggerated,  occurred  to  me  ; 
when  that  author  relates  how  King  Sara- 
mantes  lost  his  throne  and  regained  it  bv 
fighting  dogs,  and  how  the  Roman  legions 
feared  the  bites  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the 
Cimbri  more  than  their  spears.  1  am  not 
usually  afraid  of  dogs,  but  I  defy  any  one 
to  retain  his  equanimity  with  a  row  of 
Afshah  dogs  growling  at  him.  In  the 
mountains  to  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor 
where  these  dogs  are  bred,  I  am  told  the 
nomads  will  give  as  much  as  ten  pounds 
for  a  good  specimen,  more,  indeed,  than 
they  would  give  for  a  camel  or  a  horse  ; 
so  no  wonder  they  greatly  prize  them. 
We  were  very  kind  indeed  to  these  dogs 
during  our  stay  at  Anazarba,  and  before 
we  left  had  won  the  allegiance  of  those 
which  resided  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
by  liberal  gifts  of  bones  and  bread,  but  we 
never  could  stray  far  alone  without  hear- 
ing an  ominous  growl  which  necessitated 
a  speedy  retreat. 

The  Afshahs  are  the  possessors  of  many 
cows,  small  ones  not  so  much  bigger  than 
their  dogs.  They  have  goats,  too,  and 
sheep,  and  all  these  animals  have  their 
ears  cut  after  a  certain   fashion,  so  that 
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each  family  knows  its  own.  The  cows 
belonging  to  the  owners  of  our  cage  had 
their  ears  split  right  up  the  centre,  so  that 
they  represented  the  curious  appearance 
of  cows  with  four  ears,  two  held  as  erect 
as  cows  are  wont  to  hold  their  ears,  and 
two  hanging  loosely  at  each  side.  The 
Afshah  women  make  their  butter  with 
very  primitive  churns;  the  milk  is  put 
into  the  dried  skin  of  an  animal,  fastened 
up  at  the  ends;  this  is  hung  on  a  tripod 
of  reeds  before  the  tent  door,  and  the  in- 
flated skin  bears  a  painful  resemblance 
to  the  torso  of  the  defunct  animal.  She 
then  inserts  a  dasher,  the  handle  of  which 
is  a  reed  with  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  wood 
at  the  bottom,  and  with  vigorous  turnings 
of  this,  she  produces  the  butter. 

Some  time  before  the  hour  at  which 
their  mothers  were  due  from  the  pasture 
the  excitement  of  our  calves  was  intense  ; 
this  reaches  its  height  when  the  distant 
lowing  of  the  returning  herd  is  first  heard. 
The  calves  are  then  muzzled  with  a  rope 
and  tied  to  the  mother's  leg  until  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  milk  has  been  drawn.  I 
was  told  that  this  is  a  little  piece  of  de- 
ception practised  on  the  cows  which  are 
refractory  and  will  not  stand  still  unless 
their  calf  is  near,  and  all  the  while  she 
imagines  the  calf  is  enjoying  its  evening 
meal,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  most 
tantalizing  position  possible. 

Anazarba  itself  is  a  place  of  great  in- 
terest from  its  ruined  remains  ;  the  rock 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  at  its  high- 
est point,  with  cliffs  of  sheer  precipices 
eight  hundred  feet  in  depth  in  parts. 
This  rock  is  two  miles  long,  jagged  and 
difiicult  of  access.  It  is  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  the  Armenian  kings  of  Cili- 
cia,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Crusad- 
ers, turned  out  the  Saracens  from  their 
fortresses  on  the  Cilician  plain,  and  held 
them  until  the  end  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  consequent  Ottoman  conquest  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  highly  picturesque 
over  the  far-stretching  plain  intersected 
by  many  streams  and  with  its  background 
of  mighty  mountains.  Dotted  over  it  are 
the  encampments  and  villages  of  many 
tribes,  and  in  the  far,  far  distance  is  the 
silvery  line  of  the  Mediterranean.  You 
ascend  the  rock  by  a  staircase  hewn  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Greek  inhabitants. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  you  are  the  stone 
sarcophagi  and  rock-hewn  tombs  of  these 
ancient  inhabitants,  whilst  in  the  centre  of 
the  fortress  which  crowns  the  summit  is  a 
tiny  Armenian  church,  with  an  inscription 
around  it  which  tells  how  it  was  erected 


by  King  Thoros,  or  Theodore,  third  of  the 
Roupenian  line  of  Armenian  kings  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Willebrand,  Canon  of  Oldenburg,  a  Ger- 
man Crusader,  visited  Anazarba  in  121 1. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  "a  strong  castle  on 
a  high  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,"  and  he  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  miserable  unhealthiness  of  the  plain, 
which,  since  Alexander  the  Great  caught 
a  fever  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus  at  Tar- 
sus, down  to  our  own  times  has  been  fatal 
to  many  European  travellers  who  have 
ventured  on  to  it  in  the  malarious  season. 
When  the  summer  heals  come  on,  every 
one  who  can,  goes  up  to  the  mountains, 
the  nomads  accompanying  their  flocks, 
and  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
likewise  have  their  summer  abodes  in 
Yaelas  up  in  the  mountains;  only  a  few 
fever-stricken  poor  remain  to  drag  on  a 
weary  existence  until  the  autumn  rains 
come  on  and  free  them  from  the  scourge. 
A  Knight  Templar  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 
Land  wrote  thus  of  the  Cilician  plain  to 
the  pope  :  "  The  land  is  in  itself  so  sickly 
and  bad,  that  if  four  thousand  horsemen 
passed  through  it,  however  strong  and 
well,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  at  the  end 
of  the  year  five  hundred  would  be  found." 

The  ancient  Roman  town  of  Caesarea 
penes  Anazarbum  lay  at  the  foot  of  this 
precipitous  rock,  and  was  enclosed  by  a 
double  wall  with  four  gates  and  a  ditch 
forming  a  large  parallelogram,  of  which 
the  mountain  formed  one  side,  and  the 
space  between  is  covered  with  ruins, 
amongst  which  our  friends  the  Afshahs 
have  built  their  huts.  Under  the.Jniine- 
diate  favor  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Ana- 
zarba flourished  until  the  days  of  Justin- 
ian, when  a  terrible  earthquake  overthrew 
it;  and  though  that  emperor  restored  it 
in  a  great  measure,  it  seems  never  to  have 
regained  its  former  pitch  of  prosperity. 
Three  aqueducts  brought  water  to  it  from 
the  neighboring  hills :  one  underground 
and  two  supported  on  arches,  which  still 
remain  and  stretch  like  huge  dragons 
across  the  plain,  recalling  the  colossal 
works  of  ancient  Rome  as  seen  now  in  the 
Campagna.  There  is  no  desolation  so 
complete  to  my  mind  as  that  of  ruined 
grandeur;  and  as  we  looked  down  from 
the  rock  of  Anazarba  on  the  vast  sea  of 
ruins,  the  sole  tenants  of  which  are  now 
only  some  twenty  families  of  a  half-savage 
nomad  tribe,  we  felt  the  desolation  almost 
oppressive. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Anazarba  there  is 
now  a  far-stretching  marsh  covered  with 
acres  of  reeds,  the  building  material  for 
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their  winter  encampments  of  which  the 
wandering  tribes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
make  use.  In  spite  of  the  close  proximity 
of  this  malarious  marsh,  our  Afshahs 
seemed  fairly  healthy  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  summer  heats  come  on 
they  flee  to  the  mountains.  Occasionally 
they  suffer  from  a  throat  affection,  which 
I  take  it  is  akin  to  diphtheria ;  they  call  it 
teletmeh,  and  their  prescription  for  it  is  to 
wrap  the  sufferer  in  the  warm  skin  of  a 
newly  slaughtered  animal,  and  leave 
him  to  recover  or  die.  Spleen,  too,  is 
very  common  amongst  them,  especially 
amongst  children  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they 
appear  to  be  a  healthy  race,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  the  sickly  children  die 
off,  and  only  the  strong  ones  survive  the 
exposure  to  which  their  infancy  is  sub- 
ject. 

Some  of  the  Afshah  women  are  decid- 
edly handsome.  Their  heads  are  bound 
round  with  white  cloths,  not  always  very 
clean,  in  turban  fashion ;  their  hair  is 
worn  in  plaits  down  the  back,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  plait  is  attached  a  long  false 
piece,  in  from  thirty  to  forty  plaits,  coming 
down  almost  to  the  heels.  This  is  made 
at  home  of  cotton  or  silk  and  dyed  to 
match  the  color  of  the  hair  as  nearly  as 
may  be.  They  call  them  purmeh,  and  set 
so  high  a  value  upon  them,  that  we  were 
never  able  to  effect  a  purchase.  On  to 
this  false  plait  the  wealthier  women  attach 
all  kinds  of  ornaments  of  a  rude  nature: 
silver  cases  containing  talismans,  cowrie- 
beads,  and  other  odds  and  ends.  When 
milking,  these  long  plaits  trail  in  the  mud 
and  get  horribly  dirty.  The  rest  of  the 
costume  of  the  Afshah  women  consists  of 
an  embroidered  print  jacket,  open  very 
low  indeed  in  front,  red  drawers  tied  above 
the  ankle,  and  bare  feet. 

Two  Circassian  worthies  from  a  village 
behind  the  rock  of  Anazarba  paid  a  visit 
to  our  encampment  one  day  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  selling  us  smuggled  and 
very  excellent  tobacco.  All  our  men  in- 
vested largely  in  it,  including  our  soldier, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  doing  an 
act  strictly  illegal.  The  Circassians  were 
exceedingly  well  mounted  on  swift-footed 
cobs,  and  wore,  of  course,  the  sheepskin 
caps  and  long  coats  with  a  belt  for  car- 
tridges round  the  waist,  which  gives  a  sin- 
ister appearance  to  every  Circassian. 
They  manifested  a  very  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  us,  and  invited  us  to  visit 
their  village  that  afternoon  ;  an  invitation 
which  we  could  not  resist,  in  spite  of  the 
evil  character   the   inhabitants  have  ;  for 


they  said  that  a  party  of  Circassians  had 
come  from  a  distant  encampment  to  ar- 
range about  a  betrothal,  and  that  there 
would  be  some  fun  attending  it. 

It  is  the  custom  amongst  the  Circassians 
to  seek  a  wife,  or  rather  purchase  one, 
from  another  of  their  tribes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  distinctly  exogamists,  and 
when  a  bride  is  sought,  the  young  man 
sends  a  deputation  to  arrange  the  prelim- 
inaries, which  deputation  had  just  arrived 
in  the  village  we  visited.  It  is  a  cold- 
blooded ceremony  this  Circassian  be- 
trothal; the  purchaser  has  always  limited 
his  deputy  to  a  certain  sum  ;  so  many 
baitals  he  will  give  for  the  girl  and  no 
more ;  baital  being  the  standard  of  value 
amongst  the  Circassians  and  means  mares, 
—  one  mare  or  baital  is  equal  to  twenty 
sheep,  and  one  camel  is  equal  to  four 
mares,  and  so  on. 

Considerable  excitement  attended  our 
arrival  in  the  village,  which  bid  fair  at  one 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  more  interesting 
business  of  the  day  ;  but  when  this  had 
subsided,  the  bargaining  ceremony  went 
on  between  the  father  of  the  girl  and  the 
deputation.  Business  was  at  length  done, 
and  as  an  earnest  of  the  engagement  en- 
tered into,  food  was  produced,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chopped  up  meat,  curds,  and 
bread.  We  were  invited  to  partake  of  the 
repast,  and  though  it  was  not  much  to  our 
liking  we  did  not  venture  to  refuse,  and 
before  it  was  concluded  considerable  mirth 
ensued,  and  we  put  the  Circassians  down 
as  people  of  great  levity  and  liveliness. 
Finally,  as  evening  was  drawing  on,  the 
deputation  mounted  their  horses,  and  amid 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  firing  of  guns, 
and  general  rejoicing,  they  scampered  off 
across  the  plain  with  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

I  think  it  is  this  custom  of  apparently 
bartering  their  daughters  for  flocks  and 
herds,  which  is  common,  not  only  among 
the  Circassians  but  amongst  most  of  the 
mountain  tribes  in  eastern  Asia  Minor, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  Circassian 
beauties  being  bought  for  the  harems  of 
Constantinople.  The  fact  is  true,  doubt- 
less, but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  father  is  not  doing  anything  wrong 
according  to  his  lights,  but  merely  carry- 
ing out  his  idea  of  the  legitimate  marriage 
contract. 

The  Circassians  who  dwell  on  the  Cili- 
cian  plain  are  all  horse-breeders.  Around 
the  reed  village  which  we  visited,  grazed 
innumerable  steeds,  most  of  them  mares 
and  foals;  and  I  was  told  that  some  rich 
tribes  of  Circassians  here  own  as  many  as 
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two  thousand  horses.  It  was  late  that 
evening  when  we  got  back  to  our  cage  at 
Anazarba,  and  the  dogs  gave  us  an  unusu- 
ally warm  reception. 

The  next  day  we  bade  farewell  to  our 
Afshahs  at  Anazarba  and  our  cage,  and 
rode  across  the  plain  eastwards  in  quest 
of  the  second  object  of  our  expedition. 
It  was  a  brilliant  day,  and  after  the  late 
rains  the  plain  was  luxuriant  in  its  verdure 
and  carpeted  with  flowers.  At  one  point 
we  passed  through  a  perfect  forest  of 
blackthorn  all  in  full  blossom,  and  smelling 
deliciously.  The  effect  of  peeps  through 
the  black  branches  of  these,  laden  with 
their  white  flowers,  on  to  the  distant  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range 
was  very  curious,  and  forcibly  recalled 
pictures  of  Japan. 

Encampments  of  reeds  like  the  one  we 
had  left  were  dotted  all  around,  and  always 
looked  like  a  pile  of  hampers  at  a  railway 
station  as  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
Presently  we  got  on  to  slightly  higher 
ground,  and  the  reed  huts  gave  place  to 
more  substantial  tenements  of  mud  and 
sun-dried  bricks.  In  one  of  these  we 
found  the  female  part  of  the  population, 
busily  employed  in  preparing  a  species  of 
fuel  called  by  them  tezek.  When  the 
spring  definitely  sets  in  they  clean  out 
their  Augean  stables,  a  process  they  never 
attempt  in  the  winter  time.  All  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  filthy  abodes  they  spread  on 
a  flat  space  before  their  houses  ;  this  they 
mix  with  a  certain  amount  of  straw  and 
water,  and  with  naked  legs  the  women  of 
the  tribe,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  make  the 
tezek,  trot  about  in  this  delightful  mixture 
all  day  to  get  it  to  the  right  consistency  ; 
they  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying 
themselves,  now  and  again  picking  a  piece 
up  and  studying  it  with  a  critical  eye,  as  a 
cook  would  study  her  broth  ;  their  clothes 
were  one  mass  of  it,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  trouble  them  much,  for  they  laughed 
and  chatted  gaily.  When  the  tezek  has 
assumed  a  flat,  clayey  substance  about  six 
inches  deep,  the  treading  process  is  over, 
and  they  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  sun;  but 
before  it  is  quite  hard  they  cut  it  into 
blocks,  and  erect  out  of  these  blocks  cir- 
cular cone-shaped  edifices,  in  which  form 
it  is  left  until  fit  to  use;  and  storks  are 
particularly  fond  of  building  their  nests 
on  these  mounds.  New  tezek,  when  burnt, 
is  an  abomination,  but  really  good  old- 
seasoned  tezek  is  not  unlike  peat.  The 
Afshahs  are  very  understanding  in  the 
matter  of  tezek,  and  use  it  not  only  for 
fuel,  but  as  a  sort  of  cement  or  coating  for 
the  inside  of  their  reed  huts.     When  dry, 


they  cover  this  coating  with  whitewash, 
and  often  paint  it  with  fantastic  patterns 
in  red. 

After  crossing  two  rivers,  both  tribu- 
taries of  the  Pyramus,  one  called  the  Som- 
ban,  which  had  a  bridge,  and  the  other  the 
Savroon,  which  had  none,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly rapid  and  swollen,  consequent  on  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  and  caused  us  no 
little  anxiety,  we  reached  the  straggling 
village  of  Kars  Bazaar,  the  residence  of 
a  Turkish  moudir  or  government  repre- 
sentative in  the  district.  Kars  Bazaar  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
derives  its  name  from  kar  or  snow,  which 
is  brought  down  here  on  mules  in  the 
summer  and  sold.  Here  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves immensely  in  a  real  house  with  real 
walls,  our  host  being  a  Greek  from  the 
interior,  who  could  understand  nothing  of 
his  own  language  except  the  characters, 
and  whose  literature  consisted  of  a  few 
books  and  newspapers  printed  in  Turkish 
in  Greek  character.  His  intelligence  was, 
however,  of  an  exceeding  high  class  after 
the  Afshahs,  and  he  entertained  us  well. 

After  a  rest  of  two  days  at  Kars  we  set 
off  again  eastwards,  skirting  the  moun- 
tains by  the  edge  of  the  plain,  seeing 
nothing  of  greater  interest  than  an  Afshah 
and  his  wife  in  the  garb  of  nature,  washing 
themselves  and  their  clothes  in  a  stream. 
Most  of  these  good  folks  by  the  Pyramus 
possess  but  one  suit  of  cotton  clothes,  and 
on  certain  rare  occasions  they  wash  them 
and  themselves  too,  drying  them  on  their 
backs,  and  feeling  no  manner  of  shame  in 
appearing  thus  as  nature  made  them. 

We  halted  for  our  midday  rest  at  another 
reed  village  of  the  Afshahs,  called  Bosi- 
kevi,  where  we  inspected  several  houses 
and  greatly  admired  the  men,  who  wore 
blue  loose  jackets  embroidered  with  gold, 
white  cotton  trousers  tied  over  the  ankle, 
and  carried  narrow-handled  guns  over 
their  shoulders,  elegantly  carved,  and  with 
several  bands  of  chased  silver  adorning 
the  barrel.  The  women,  too,  were  much 
smarter  than  those  of  Anazarba,  wearing 
little  fezes  bound  round  with  handker- 
chiefs and  round  gold  ornaments  fixed 
into  their  hair  at  each  ear;  their  false 
plaits,  too,  were  more  profusely  decorated 
with  silver  ornaments  and  triangular  talis- 
mans to  keep  off  the  evil  eye. 

Furthermore,  in  each  feminine  nose  is 
bored  a  hole,  and  in  the  aperture  is  in- 
serted what  at  first  we  took  to  be  a 
common  nail.  When,  however,  we  had 
summoned  up  courage  enough  to  examine 
this  peculiarity  more  closely  we  found 
that  they  were  cloves,  stuck  into  the  nose 
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with  the  object,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  of  maintaining  near  the  region  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  a  perpetual  sweet 
smell,  to  counteract  the  numerous  ones  of 
a  different  nature  that  they  have  around 
them.  In  our  commissariat  department 
we  happened  to  have  some  cloves,  and 
presents  of  a  few  of  these  "ornaments  " 
were  most  gratefully  received.  At  Bosi- 
kevi  each  cage  has  its  fine  wooden  am- 
phora for  fetching  water  from  the  well, 
standing  at  the  door.  These  are  made 
out  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  and  dec- 
orated with  rude  patterns.  In  the  brilliant 
sunshine  the  women  had  placed  before 
their  houses,  on  colored  carpets,  piles  of 
grain  and  rice,  and  they  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  sorting  these  and  preparing  them 
for  the  grindstone  by  first  removing  the 
refuse.  This  occupation  was  decidedly 
more  pleasing  and  feminine  than  that  of 
tezek  making,  and  we  retained  pleasant 
memories  of  our  midday  halt  at  Bosikevi. 

That  evening  we  again  reposed  in  a 
cage  at  the  village  of  Hemita  Kaleh,  which 
is  built  principally  of  reeds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pyramus,  just  below  a  ruin-crowned 
spur  of  the  mountains,  which  here  come 
close  down  to  the  river  bank.  The  Jeihan, 
or,  as  it  is  better  known  by  its  ancient 
name,  the  Pyramus,  is  a  hideous  yellow 
stream,  which,  when  swollen  with  the 
melting  snows,  eats  away  in  its  course  the 
muddy  banks  ;  its  course,  too,  is  often 
changing,  they  told  us,  and  is  a  constant 
trouble  to  a  ferry  which  crosses  it  a  little 
below  Hemita,  and  which  has  from  time 
to  time  to  seek  fresh  moorings,  so  that 
the  traveller  who  is  anxious  to  make  use 
of  it  can  never  tell  to  a  mile  or  two  where 
he  may  find  it. 

The  ruined  castle  of  Hemita  is  not  un- 
like one  of  those  mediaeval  edifices  which 
adorn  the  Rhine,  and  was  evidently  in  the 
days  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  commanding 
as  it  does  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  road  to  the  pass  in  the  mountains. 
The  women  of  Hemita  were  garbed  like 
those  of  Bosikevi,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  a  clove  stuck  in  her  nose  ;  their  occu- 
pation was  making  the  killeems  or  coarse 
carpets  used  by  the  Afshahs,  which  are 
by  no  means  ugly  when  not  made  with 
European  dyes,  and  resplendent  with 
scarlet,  grass-green,  and  magenta.  Here 
we  were  in  the  land  of  buffaloes,  which 
wallowed  in  the  shallows  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  of  buffalo  carts,  which  are  used  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  long,  triangular  drays, 
with  a  buffalo  yoked  to  either  side  of  the 
apex,  and  with   huge  wooden  wheels  fixed 


on  to  a  particularly  clumsy  axle.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hemita  are  more  agricultural 
than  their  neighbors,  and  some  of  them 
remain  here  all  the  year  round;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  most  of  them  look  shriv- 
elled up  and  yellow  with  fever,  and  gifts 
from  our  quinine  bottle  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. One  wizened  man  with  round 
yellow  face  and  protruding  cheek  bones, 
when  he  took  off  his  fez,  looked  the  image 
of  a  Chinaman  ;  for  the  men  shave  their 
hair  off  their  crowns  very  closely,  and  let 
the  part  which  hangs  below  the  fez  grow 
quite  long. 

The  agricultural  implements  used  by 
these  farmers  are  very  primitive;  their 
plough  is  just  a  stem  of  a  tree  with  the 
share  fixed  on  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
a  piece  of  wood  is  inserted  to  act  as  the 
tail  ;  their  spades  are  wooden  and  have 
the  step  about  a  foot  above  the  shovel, 
like  the  old  Roman  spade  called  the  Bi- 
palium,  we  see  in  pictures.  Their  grain 
they  store  in  round  holes  in  the  ground, 
covering  it  with  straw  and  earth  after  a 
fashion  common  in  the  East  in  classical 
days,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  aipoi. 

Close  to  Hemita,  and  living  in  a  tent  on 
the  hillside,  is  an  old  man  to  whom  we 
were  conducted,  as  one  of  the  chief  curi- 
osities of  the  place.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  "  Hassan  of  the  liocks,"  and 
aspires  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one.  Every  summer  he 
goes  up  to  the  mountains  in  company  with 
his  children's  children  with  their  flocks, 
and  every  winter  he  returns  with  his 
family  to  seek  for  pasture  by  the  banks  of 
the  Pyramus.  He  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  age,  and  cannot  now  walk  very  far, 
but  seeing  that  the  Afshahs  are  long  be- 
hind that  point  of  civilization  at  which 
baptismal  registers  begin  to  be  kept,  I  am 
sure  his  tale  of  longevity  will  meet  with 
but  little  credence.  Hassan  and  his  family 
were  just  off  for  the  mountains,  and  had 
only  left  their  reed  hut  a  few  days  before, 
and  I  must  say  the  black  goat's  hair  tents, 
with  walls  of  reed  matting  to  protect  them 
on  the  windward  side,  look  more  inviting 
residences  than  the  huts  of  Hemita. 

Whilst  engaged  in  studying  the  ruins  of 
Boudroum,  the  final  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion, we  took  up  our  abode  in  another 
reed  encampment  of  the  Afshahs  called 
Meadow  Village,  delightfully  situated 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Pyra- 
mus, amongst  fir-trees,  with  the  stupen- 
dous mountains  of  the  Taurus  behind  it. 
Our  tenement  here  was  decidedly  more 
substantial  than  that  at  Anazarba.  The 
reed  cage  was  all  coated  inside  with  white- 
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washed  tezek  gaily  painted  red  with  henna, 
which  considerably  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  draughts.  A  window,  too,  had  been 
constructed  in  the  wall  ;  of  course,  only 
an  unglazed  aperture,  which  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  what  was  going 
on  around,  and  the  inhabitants,  a  very  in- 
quisitive race,  had  also  the  entire  satisfac 
tion  of  seeing  what  we  were  about.  The 
ladies  of  Meadow  Village  were  even 
smarter  than  those  of  Bosikevi;  they 
darken  their  eyes  and  eyebrows  with  a 
stuff  CciUed  ko/i/,  consisting  of  a  collyrium 
of  antimony,  kept  in  a  bottle  and  applied 
with  a  stick.  Joined  eyebrows  are  con- 
sidered a  beauty  amongst  them,  and  this 
juncture  is  often  effected  by  a  line  of  kohl, 
for  even  nomad  Afshah  women  are  not 
above  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex.  They 
have  really  beautiful  ornaments  hung 
above  their  ears,  and  their  feet  are  clad 
in  long,  red-leather  boots,  for  there  are 
many  snakes  in  the  locality.  Above  these 
boots  hang  red  baggy  trousers,  and  above 
diis  a  blue  skirt.  One  female,  the  wife  of 
the  aga,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  went  about 
her  daily  avocations  of  milking  and  churn- 
ing in  a  red  satin  jacket,  her  fez  was  bound 
round  with  lace,  and  a  frontlet  of  sequins 
adorned  her  forehead  ;  she  was  very  hand- 
some, too,  quite  my  idea  of  what  the  wife 
of  a  nomad  chieftain  should  be. 

Our  days  in  investigating  the  ruins  of 
iBoudroum  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and 
terminated  with  great  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves. Not  only  did  we  find  out  that  the 
city  was  anciently  called  Hieropolis  Cas- 
tabala,  the  last  place  that  Alexander  the 
Great  stopped  at  before  the  battle  of  Issos, 
but  also  we  found  several  inscriptions 
which  placed  for  us  the  temple  there,  which 
Strabo  mentions  was  dedicated  to  Artemis 
Perasia,  the  priestess  of  which  used  to 
walk  over  hot  burning  coals  without  get- 
ting burnt.  The  great  feature  of  the  place 
was  a  long  colonnade  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  many  columns  of  which  are  still 
standing;  it  has  a  lofty  acropolis  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  built  on  a  spur  of  the 
mountains,  a  large  theatre,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  a  large  population  and  advanced 
civilization.  Now  these  ruins  are  inhab- 
ited only  by  a  few  Afshahs,  who  pasture 
their  flocks  amongst  them  and  possess 
some  very  objectionable  dogs.  Mahomed 
of  the  Broken  Hand  lives  with  his  family 
in  the  theatre  ;  another  family  have  taken 
possession  of  what  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis,  the  head  of  which  gets  his 
distinguishing  appellation  from  a  wounded 
leg  and  arm,  acquired  in  a  contest  with  a 
lion,  they  told  me;  but  I  doubt  the  fact, 


seeing  that  the  Afshahs  have  the  careless 
habit  of  calling  all  big  game  lions  and 
tigers,  including  leopards,  lynxes,  and 
other  less  formidable  beasts  which  abound 
in  the  mountains  between  Cilicia  and  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  amongst  which 
the  Afshahs  pass  the  summer  months. 

The  day  before  we  left  Meadow  Vil- 
lage, a  great  hubbub  occurred  ;  a  gov- 
ernment official  passed  this  way  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  number  the  flocks  and 
collect  the  taxes  on  them.  Somehow  or 
other,  information  was  given  him  that  cer- 
tain members  of  this  tribe  had  concealed 
a  portion  of  their  flocks  in  caves  in  the 
mountains.  He  set  out  with  two  soldiers 
to  verify  the  facts,  and  on  his  return  made 
the  delinquents  pay  double.  Naturally 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and 
unpleasant  language,  and  the  affair  at 
one  time  seemed  to  us  to  be  assuming  a 
serious  aspect;  but  to  our  contentment 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  the 
objectionable  tax-collector  took  his  depar- 
ture, considerably  to  our  relief,  for  we  did 
not  wish  to  be  implicated  in  this  wild  dis- 
trict in  a  case  of  insubordination. 

This  was  the  last  Afshah  encampment 
we  visited,  and  our  work  being  terminated 
to  our  satisfaction,  we  bade  adieu  to  our 
cage  homes  and  hurried  back  to  the  com- 
fort of  four  walls  at  Adana. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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A    DANISH    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ACTION. 

On  March  12,  1801,  a  great  British  fleet 
got  under  weigh  in  the  roads  of  Yarmouth. 
It  consisted  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  large  number  of  frigates,  brigs,  and 
bomb  vessels.  Its  destination  being  Co- 
penhagen, its  course  was  laid  for  the 
Cattegat  in  the  Danish  waters.  The  fleet 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  ;  the  renowned  Nelson,  the 
hero  of  the  Nile,  being  second  in  com- 
mand. On  board  the  fleet  was  a  land  force 
consisting  of  a  line  regiment,  two  compa- 
nies of  rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  artiifiery, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stewart;  also  a  minister-plenipotentiary, 
Mr.  Vansittard,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
make  a  last  attempt  to  induce  Denmark  to 
abandon  the  League  of  Armed  Neutrality. 
He  left  the  fleet  at  Skagen  and  proceeded 
in  a  fast  sailing  frigate  direct  to  the 
Danish  capital.  But  as  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment refused   any   negotiations  whils^ 
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England  maintained  her  hostile  attitude, 
he  accomplished  nothing,  and  soon  after 
left  Copenhagen  accompanied  by  Drum- 
mond,  the  British  minister  resident  at  the 
Danish  court. 

After  a  stormy  passage  the  fleet  was  at 
last  sighted  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound,  where  it  hovered  for  several  days 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind  before  it  attempted 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  fortress  of 
Kronborg.  At  last  a  northerly  wind  sprung 
up  during  the  night  of  March  29,  and  the 
following  morning  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
with  a  fresh  breeze  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Sound,  which  is  commanded  by  the 
castle  of  Kronborg,  the  traditional  Prince 
Hamlet's  castle,  near  the  town  of  Elsi- 
nore,  at  the  entrance  to  the  strait  that 
separates  Denmark  from  the  coast  of 
Sweden.  The  castle  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
but  the  fleet,  after  casting  a  few  bombs 
into  the  town,  prudently  gave  the  castle  a 
wide  berth  and  sheered  off  to  the  Swedish 
coast,  beyond  the  range  of  its  guns.  Al- 
though Gustavus  !V.  was  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality  League,  nofortifica 
tions  had  been  erected  on  the  Swedish 
side  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
It  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
towards  nightfall  the  British  Armada  came 
to  an  anchor  in  a  widely  extended  line  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Hveen  and  Copenhagen  ; 
the  southern  ships  being  within  four  miles 
of  the  Danish  capital.  Although  the  for- 
tress of  Kronborg  had  not  been  able  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  fleet,  yet  it  de- 
tained it  for  some  days,  while  Parker  was 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  It  was  a  precious 
time  gained  for  the  Danes,  who  worked 
day  and  night  in  preparing  for  the  coming 
conflict. 

Already  in  the  month  of  January  had  the 
Danish  government,  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  with  England,  commenced  prep- 
arations to  make  her  fleet  effective,  but 
even  if  time  had  been  sufficient,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  man  it,  seeing 
that  the  great  majority  of  Danish  seamen 
were  absent  in  distant  seas  in  peaceable 
merchantmen,  and  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  arms  in  defence 
of  their  country.  Accordingly  a  make- 
shift was  adopted.  Along  the  sea  front  of 
the  city  were  anchored  a  line  of  old  men-of- 
war,  condemned  hulks,  mastless  and  with 
the  spar-deck  cut  away,  the  only  top-ham- 
per being  a  jury  pole  for  signalling  pur- 
poses and  to  show  the  pennant.  Astern, 
of  course,  flowed  the  split  flag  of  old  Den- 
mark, the  Danebrog,  a  white  cross  in  a 
red  field.  These  hulks  were  moored  fore 
and  aft  and  in  a  position  sufficiently  re- 


moved from  the  city  to  protect  it  and  the 
arsenals  from  the  guns  and  bombs  of  the 
enemy.* 

The  water  of  the  Sound  is  nowhere  of 
considerable  depth,  and  between  Saltholm 
and  the  city  a  great  shoal  (the  Middle 
Ground)  divides  it  in  two  channels,  the 
eastern  known  as  the  Dutchdeep  and  the 
western  as  the  Kingsdeep.  To  the  west 
of  this  last  is  another  shoal,  called  the 
Refshaleground,  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  w  hich  is  the  strong  fort  or  battery  of  the 
Threecrowns.  In  the  Kingsdeep  along 
this  Refshale  shoal  the  Danish  line  of  de- 
fence had  taken  up  its  position.  The  first 
ship  at  the  south  was  Provesteen  [Touch- 
stone], next  to  that  Vagrien,  then  Vylland, 
Dannebroge,  Sjaelland,  and  Holsteen.  Be- 
tween these  hulks,  or  blockships  as  they 
were  called,  were  some  frigates,  prams, 
and  a  floating  battery.  Only  the  prams 
Rensborg  and  Nyborg  and  two  small  cor- 
vettes carried  sails.  Sjaelland  and  Hol- 
steen were  still  in  the  service,  full-rigged 
ships  but  with  no  sails  bent,  for  which 
there  was  indeed  no  use,  as  they,  like  the 
other  Danish  ships,  were  immovable,  be- 
ing moored  fore  and  aft.  Sjaelland  was  a 
74-gunship;  the  hulks  carried  from  fifty 
to  sixty  each,  but  as  they  all  were  station- 
ary, only  the  starboard  batteries  could  be 
used. 

The  Northern  Division,  which  did  not 
take  part  in  the  action,  was  supported  on 
one  side  by  the  Threecrown  battery  and 
on  the  other  by  the  City  Castle.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  great  blockships,  Elephant 
70,  and  Mars  64  guns,  and  a  movable 
squadron  of  two  line-of-battle  ships,  a 
frigate  and  two  brigs,  under  the  command 
of  Steen  Bille,  the  hero, of  Tripolis.  The 
brunt  of  battle  was  borne  by  the  immov- 
able line  of  defence  under  Commodore 
Olfert  Fisher,  whose  flag  flew  on  the 
Dannebroge. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Copen- 
hagen that  the  British  fleet  was  off  the 
Sound,  business  came  at  once  to  a  stand- 
still, and  all  able-bodied  men  hastened  to 
make  ready  for  the  coming  conflict.  A 
noble  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  all 
classes.  The  love  of  the  Fatherland  and 
the  old  flag  were  stimulated  by  the  poets 
of  the  day,  and  recollections  were  awak- 
ened of  our  old  victories  in  the  days  of 
Juel,  Hvidfeldt,  and  Tordenskjold.  Our 
last    naval    war    terminated    early   in   the  .* 

•  Why  we  did  not  utilize  the  effective  ships  available 
is  hard  to  say.  To  the  last  it  was  believed  that  En- 
gland was  not  in  earnest.  The  actual  departure  of  the 
British  fleet  roused  at  last  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its 
danger. 
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eighteenth  century,  and  we  had  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  peace  for  eighty  years. 
The  students  of  the  university  enrolled 
themselves  as  volunteers,  a  thousand 
strong,  and  were  at  drill  from  morning  to 
night.  Their  band  must  probably  have 
been  the  best  ever  known,  as  it  com- 
prised the  whole  orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Theatre,  who  volunteered  their  services. 
Although  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
seamen,  yet  the  manning  of  the  ships  was 
readily  effected.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  reported  themselves  ready  to  fight 
for  their  flag  and  country  ;  but  these  peo- 
ple who  were  thus  to  contend  with  the 
veterans  of  old  England  consisted,  apart 
from  militia  and  artillerists,  mainly  of 
farmers,  artisans,  and  day-laborers  —  a 
scratch  crew  with  hardly  a  sailor  in  twenty. 
It  may  safely  be  said  the  greater  part  had 
never  handled  a  gun  till  a  few  days  before 
the  battle,  during  which  the  gun  drill 
never  ceased.  A  few  of  the  officers  had 
seen  service  in  their  younger  days  in  the 
English  and  French  navy,  but  the  majority 
had  yet  to  receive  their  baptism  of  fire. 
The  number  was  limited,  too,  and  most  of 
the  lieutenants  were  skippers  and  mates 
of  merchant  ships  serving  as  such.  The 
commander-in-chief,  Olfert  Fisher,  was 
considered  an  able  seaman,  and  had  saved 
his  ship  in  a  hurricane  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  while  several  foreign  men-of- 
war  went  ashore  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
their  whole  crews;  but  like  most  of  his 
officers  he  had  never  smelt  powder.  To 
oppose  with  such  material  the  splendid 
English  battle-ships,  manned  by  trained 
seamen  inured  to  war,  and  commanded  by 
the  renowned  Nelson  himself,  seemed  in- 
deed an  act  of  temerity,  yet,  in  the  result, 
it  proved  by  no  means  so  audacious  as  it 
appeared. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  re- 
mained where  it  was  during  two  whole 
days;  its  time  being  occupied  in  ascer- 
taining the  depths  of  water  in  the  Dutch- 
deep,  the  left  channel  looking  south.  At 
the  edge  of  the  Middle  Ground  some  small 
craft  were  anchored  as  a  guide  to  the 
great  battle-ships. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the 
London,  Parker's  flagship,  several  officers 
doubted  that  an  attack  upon  the  "strong" 
position  of  the  Danes  could  prove  suc- 
cessful; but  Nelson  held  a  different  opin- 
ion, and  boldly  offered  to  annihilate  the 
Danish  line  of  defence  within  an  hour  if 
the  admiral  would  give  him  ten  ships  of 
the  line  and  all  the  frigates  and  bomb- 
ships.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Par- 
ker added  two  more  liners.     In  the  course 
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of  the  protracted  battle,  Sir  Hyde  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  it  was  a  "devilish 
long  hour"  that  Nelson  took  to  make  his 
promise  good.  The  council  then  dis« 
cussed  the  plan  of  attack.  Some  of  the 
captains  were  in  favor  of  an  attack  on  the 
northern  wing,  whilst  others  recommended 
an  attack  from  the  south.  On  the  north, 
the  Danish  line  was  supported  by  the 
strong  battery  of  the  Threecrowns  (sixty 
guns),  to  engage  which.  Nelson  remarked, 
would  indeed  be  "to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns."  The  southern  division  was  much 
weaker  and  had  no  support,  and  an  attack 
from  that  point  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  cutting  Copenhagen  off  from 
any  possible  relief  from  Russia  or  Swe- 
den. Nelson's  opinion  prevailed  the  more 
as  a  brisk  southerly  breeze  had  sprung 
up,  which  would  be  a  fair  wind  for  the 
British  after  having  passed  the  eastern 
channel.  During  the  night  Nelson  ex- 
plored personally  in  an  open  boat  the 
Dutchdeep  with  the  leadline,  strange  to 
say,  without  being  noticed  or  molested  by 
the  Danes.  The  day  after,  he  made  a 
fresh  reconnaissance  in  the  frigate  Ama- 
zon. On  the  morning  of  April  i,  his  fleet 
weighed  and  stood  southward.  It  com- 
prised in  all  thirty-six  sail,  of  1,190  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
men.  Parker's  division  of  eight  ships  of 
the  line  kept  cruising  between  Hveen  and 
the  city,  menacing  the  Danish  northern 
wing.* 

Nelson  made  the  passage  of  the  Dutch- 
deep  in  short  tacks,  and  as  the  wind  died 
away  he  dropped  his  anchor  about  8  P.M. 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Middle  Ground, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Kingsdeep,  where 
the  Danish  ships  were  lying.  The  ships 
anchored  close  together,  with  just  enough 
room  to  swing.  Later  in  the  evening,  a 
mortar  battery  on  the  island  of  Amager 
threw  some  bombs,  but  soon  ceased,  un- 
der the  mistaken  idea  that  the  bombs  did 
not  reach.  It  was,  however,  observed  on 
board  the  Provesteen  that  they  fell  pretty 
close,  but  all  communications  having  been 
broken  off  with  the  shore,  the  captain  of 
the  Danish  ship  was  unable  to  apprise  the 
battery  of  the  fact.  A  continued  bombard- 
ment would,   at    any   rate,  have    had  the 

•  The  Danish  line  of  defence  carried  six  hundred 
and  thirty  guns,  and  the  Crown  battery  sixty,  manned 
by  5,063  men.  The  British  had  a  deeded  superiority 
in  ships,  guns,  and  men,  and  had  the  action  taken  place 
in  the  open  sea,  the  Danes  would  have  been  nowhere; 
but  in  this  case  the  attacking  party  had  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  navigating  an  intricate  and  little- 
known  channel,  running  the  risk  of  stranding  severaJ 
of  their  ships  and  unable  to  secure  a  retreat.  Nelson's 
action  was  bold  in  the  extreme;  but  he  trusted  to  his 
lucky  star,  and  it  did  not  fail  him. 
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effect  of  keeping  the  enemy  awake  and  on 
the  alert.  As  it  was,  he  had  an  undis- 
turbed rest  on  the  night  preceding  the 
battle.  In  the  Danish  ships,  the  raw 
crews  were  kept  at  their  gun  drill  through- 
out the  night. 

Day  had  hardly  broken  when  Nelson 
signalled  his  captains  to  repair  on  board 
the  Elephant  to  receive  his  last  instruc- 
tions. The  pilots  were  then  summoned  — 
that  is,  the  merchant  captains  and  mates 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
and  who  were  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  these 
narrow  waters.  But  at  the  last  moment, 
to  the  consternation  of  Nelson,  none  could 
be  found  to  undertake  the  risk  of  piloting 
the  huge  ships  in  this  narrow  channel. 
Finally,  the  master  of  the  Bellona,  Alex- 
ander Briarley,  was  induced  to  assume  this 
tremendous  responsibility. 

Accordingly,  at  half  past  nine  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  April  2,  the  fleet 
weighed  anchor  and  approached  the  Kings- 
deep,  with  a  fair  wind  from  the  south-east, 
the  current  setting  northward.  On  board 
the  Danes  everything  was  in  order.  Cap- 
tain Riesbrich,  of  the  Vagrien,  who  had 
served  several  years  in  the  British  Navy, 
regarded  the  coming  of  his  old  friends 
through  the  spy-glass.  Turning  to  his 
officers  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  to 
breakfast.  We  are  sure  of  this  meal, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  dinner." 

Shortly  after  Olfert  Fisher's  signal, 
"  Clear  ship  for  action  !  "  was  displayed  on 
the  Dannebroge.  The  appearance  of  the 
British  fleet  was  a  magnificent  spectacle 
as,  favored  by  a  fresh  and  fair  breeze,  it 
neared  the  Danish  line,  ship  after  ship 
under  their  courses  and  with  their  topsails 
on  the  caps.  The  majestic  procession  was 
headed  by  the  Edgar  (74).  As  she  came 
within  range  the  Provesteen  sent  her  a 
broadside,  accompanied  with  a  ringing 
hurrah.  The  Edgar  returned  the  fire,  and 
continued  her  course  until  she  reached 
her  appointed  position  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  Danish  line.  The  next  ship,  the 
Agamemnon,  was  not  so  successful.  She 
grounded  on  the  shoal  to  starboard,  and 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The 
succeeding  liners,  Russell  and  Bellona, 
also  grounded,  but  in  such  a  position  as 
to  use  their  batteries  with  full  effect 
against  the  opposite  Danish  ships.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  followed  in  splendid  order, 
and,  anchoring  astern  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  slip  their  cables  if  necessary, 
took  up  their  stations.  It  was  a  few  min- 
utes after  ten  o'clock  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired  from  the  Danish  side,  and  within 
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half  an  hour  after  the  action  was  general 
on  the  whole  southern  line,  for  to  this  the 
English  in  the  beginning  limited  their  at- 
tack. Being  masters  of  the  movements  of 
their  ships,  they  did  not  neglect  so  decided 
an  advantage.  The  Danish  ships  —  im- 
movable wooden  walls — had  to  accept 
the  situation  as  it  was.  Behind  the  Brit- 
ish battle-ships  a  number  of  frigates  and 
smaller  craft,  watching  their  chance,  broke 
through  the  openings  and  raked  the  Danes 
wherever  an  opportunity  offered. 

The  Provesteen  fought  with  two  great 
liners,  Russell  and  Polyphemus,  and  re- 
ceived besides  several  broadsides  from  the 
Defiance  (Rear-Admiral  Graves).  Against 
these  fearful  odds  the  intrepid  Lassen* 
and  his  brave  first-lieutenant,  Michael 
Bille,  fought  with  splendid  valor  for  hours. 
Twice  the  hulk  got  on  fire,  and  twice  the 
pennant  was  shot  away,  but  the  fire  was 
got  under  and  the  pennant  hoisted  again. 
Close  to  Provesteen  the  gallant  Riesbrich 
fought  the  Isis  and  Bellona,  while  a  frig- 
ate raked  him  astern.  Nelson  had  hoped 
soon  to  have  finished  the  southern  block- 
ships  and  then  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
the  northern  division,  but,  as  Parker  said, 
the  hour  proved  "devilish  long,"  and  upon 
an  officer  remarking  on  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Nelson  said,  "Yes;  I  suppose 
we  must  add  an  hour  or  two  more,  for 
these  fellows  fight  well." 

In  the  city,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
few  slept  when  day  broke  on  that  memo- 
rable morning.  The  churches  soon  filled 
with  old  men  and  women  at  prayer.  The 
streets  from  which  a  glimpse  of  the  battle 
could  be  obtained  were  crowded,  and  on 
the  church  tower  and  the  roofs  of  houses 
spectators  clustered,  watching,  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  pride  and  terror,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  great  battle.  The  south-east 
wind  drove  the  smoke  in  a  mighty  volume 
over  the  city,  over  which  it  hung  in  a 
murky  pall,  causing  an  unnatural  darkness. 
The  Danish  hulks  were  almost  invisible, 
but  the  top-hampers  of  the  great  English 
line-of-battle  ships  were  plainly  revealed, 
as  their  fire  was  given  to  leeward.  The 
cannonade  was  deafening.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  it  been  granted  to  a  people  to 
witness  a  battle  in  which  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands  were  engaged, 
and,  as  it  were,  under  their  own  eyes. 

*  Captain  Lassen,  who,  after  the  battle,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  was  the  object 
of  universal  homage  as  the  hero  par  excellence  of  the 
"  Bloody  Thursday,"  passed  his  last  days  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  died  well-nigh  forgotten.  No  statue 
commemorates  his  valor.  Yet  when  he  passed  Amaiw 
gertov  the  fishwives  would  rise  and  make  him  a  deep 
courtesy. 
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During  the  first  hour  of  the  battle  the 
pram  Rensborg,  misunderstanding  a  sig- 
nal, withdrew  behind  the  Danish  line,  but 
Captain  Egede,  as  soon  as  he  realized  his 
mistake,  forthwith  warped  his  vessel  out 
again  and  continued  the  battle  till  his  am- 
munition was  reduced  to  forty  cartridges. 
The  Dannebroge,  Gifert  Fisher's  flagship, 
grappled    with   the   Glatton   and   another 
liner  till  she  got  on  fire.     The  commodore 
then  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Holsteen  ; 
but  Captain  Braun  continued  to  fight  the 
burning    Dannebroge   till   a   ball   carried 
away  his  right  hand,  when  Captain  Lem- 
ming assumed  the  command.     Part  of  the 
crew   was   trying   to   extinguish  the  fire, 
wliile  the  rest  fired  broadside  upon  broad- 
side and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.     For  a 
time  the  fire  was  kept  under,  but  it  broke 
out  again,  and  the  ship  exploded  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  the  battle.     Death 
and  destruction  had  raged  on  board  as  well 
as  fire,  and   of  a  crew  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  men  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  were  dead  and  wounded, 
which  last,  with  the  remaining  survivors, 
were  with  great  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
assistance  of  friends  and  foes.     Gradually 
the   battle   drifted  northward,  where  the 
Charlotte  Amalia,  Holsteen,  and  Indfods- 
retten  sustained  a  frightful  fire  from  the 
combined  hostile  fleet.    The  Indfodsretten 
was   assailed   by  four  frigates    and    two 
bomb-vessels,  and  was  raked  fore  and  aft. 
Captain  Thurah  fell  early,  and,  soon  after, 
his  next  in  command.     Nevertheless  the 
crew  kept  on  firing  while  a  message  was 
sent  to   the  crown  prince  (prince  regent) 
to  demand  a  fresh  commander.     Captain 
Schrodersee,  naval  adjutant  to  the  prince, 
who  had  retired  from  the  navy  owing  to 
ill-health,  at  once  volunteered  his  services. 
He  had  hardly  put  his  foot  on  the  quarter- 
deck when  a  cannon-ball  cut  him  in  two. 
Shortly  after   the    Indfodsretten    struck, 
being   reduced  to  a  complete  wreck.     It 
was  now  one  o'clock,  and  the  battle  had 
raged  without  intermission  for  three  hours. 
It  was  then  that  Hyde  Parker,  not  notic- 
ing any   diminution   of  the    Danish    fire, 
began  to  doubt  of  a  successful  issue,  and 
to  be  seriously  concerned  about  Nelson 
and  his  ships.     Accordingly  he  signalled 
his  vice-admiral  to  discontinue  the  battle 
and  draw  off.     Nelson  was   walking   the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Elephant  in  great  ex- 
citement.    A  shot  struck   the  mainmast, 
and   the   splinters  flew  about,     "It  is  a 
warm  day,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  but  mark 
me,  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thou- 
sands."    Presently  an  officer  reported  that 
the  signal  No.  39  was  flying  from  the  Lon- 


don (Sir  Hyde's  flagship).  He  seemingly 
paid  no  attention,  but  continued  his  walk. 
The  officer  repeated  the  message,  and 
asked  if  he  should  repeat  the  signal. 
"No,"  said  the  hero  of  the  Nile;  "on 
the  contrary,  keep  my  signal  for  close 
action  flying,  and,  if  necessary,  nail  it  to 
the  mast."  He  then  resumed  his  walk, 
swinging  the  stump  of  his  arm,  as  was 
his  habit  when  under  great  excitement. 
"  Break  off  the  battle,"  he  repeated  several 
times;  "  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do!  I  have 
only  one  eye,  Foley,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  be  blind  on  occasion."  Placing  a  spy- 
glass to  his  blind  eye,  he  said,  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  cannot  see  any  signal."  The  battle 
continued,  none  of  the  other  ships  notic- 
ing Parker's  signal  save  the  squadron  of 
frigates  to  the  north  nearest  to  Parker's 
division.  This  squadron,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Riou,  had  engaged  the  Three- 
crown  battery,  but  now  withdrew  in  obedi- 
ence to  Parker's  signal.  The  Amazon  had 
fought  enveloped  in  dense  smoke,  but  as 
she  ceased  firing  the  Danish  battery  got 
her  in  full  sight,  and  presently  played  upon 
her  with  terrible  effect.  "  What  will  Nel- 
son think  of  us?"  said  Riou  as  he  was 
sitting  on  a  gun-carriage,  badly  wounded, 
encouraging  his  men.  His  clerk  was  killed 
at  his  side,  and  another  shot  killed  and 
wounded  several  marines.  "Come,  chil- 
dren," he  cried,  "  let  us  all  die  together  !  '* 
At  the  same  instant  a  shot  made  an  end  of 
his  gallant  life. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock  the  pram  the 
Nyborg  was  so  badly  crippled  that  Captain 
Rothe  had  to  cut  his  hawsers  and  draw  out 
in  a  sinking  condition,  trying  to  reach  the 
inner  roadstead.  On  his  way  he  descried 
the  pram  Aggershuus  in  a  still  more  helj> 
less  state,  if  possible.  Although  himself 
in  sore  need,  he  succeeded  in  towing  his 
comrade  to  the  Stubben,  where  she  soon 
sank,  but  the  Nyborg  managed  to  work 
herself  to  the  boom  near  the  Custom 
House,  where  she  also  foundered  in  shal- 
low water,  the  upper  part  of  the  hull  being 
above  water.  The  crowd  of  spectators 
here  realized  how  a  Danish  man-of-war  is 
bound  to  appear  when  she  withdraws  from 
battle  —  bowsprit  gone,  only  a  stump  of  a 
foremast,  the  cabin  knocked  to  pieces, 
sail  and  cordage  in  rags,  out  of  twenty 
guns  only  one  serviceable,  and  her  deck 
strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

Splendid  acts  of  bravery  were  displayed 
on  both  sides  in  this  hard-fought  battle. 
On  the  Danish  side  we  remember  with 
pride  young  Villemoes  and  the  Norwegian, 
young  Lieutenant  Miiller.  The  first  youth- 
ful hero  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and 
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the  youngest  officer  in  the  Danish  navy. 
Villemoes  commanded  a  floating  battery 
of  twenty-four  guns,  which  he  managed 
to  bring  close  to  the  counter  of  Nelson's 
flagship,  the  Elephant,  to  which  he  clung 
like  a  hornet,  in  spite  of  all  Nelson's  ef- 
forts to  rid  himself  of  his  annoying  little 
antagonist.  He  sent  shot  upon  shot  into 
the  hull  of  the  flagship,  but  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  marines  on  the  poop  at  last  com- 
pelled him  to  give  in.  Assisted  by  the 
current  he  contrived  to  warp  his  float  away 
and  bring  it  safely  under  the  guns  of  the 
Threecrown  battery.  Nelson  had  watched 
with  admiration  the  conduct  of  the  gallant 
young  officer,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
most  generous  language  upon  young  Ville- 
moes being  presented  to  him  by  the  prince 
regent  after  the  battle. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock  Commodore 
Fisher  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Hol- 
steen,  which  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  and 
transfer  his  flag  to  the  Threecrown  bat- 
tery, whence  he  henceforth  directed  the 
battle.  At  that  time  Steen  Bille's  squad- 
ron began  to  exchange  shots  with  Hyde 
Parker's  division,  which  had  worked  itself 
somewhat  to  the  south  against  wind  and 
current.  The  shots  had  little  or  no  effect, 
as  the  distance  was  still  considerable. 
The  Danish  fire  now  began  to  slacken 
perceptibly.  The  blockships  were  com- 
plete wrecks.  On  the  most  of  them  half 
the  crews  were  dead  and  wounded,  and 
the  guns  nearly  all  damaged  and  unservice- 
able ;  a  further  resistance  was  no  longer 
possible.  Brave  Captain  Lassen,  who 
had  fought  for  four  hours  from  four  to 
five  English  ships,  at  last  struck,  and  left 
the  Provesteen  literally  riddled  with  shot, 
after  the  loss  of  half  of  his  men  and  when 
but  two  guns  remained  undamaged.  His 
gallant  lieutenant,  Michael  Bille,  remained 
on  board  to  look  after  the  wounded  and  to 
throw  the  ammunition  overboard.  The 
Vagrien  also  succumbed  in  the  unequal 
struggle,  and  was  abandoned  after  the  re- 
maining three  guns  had  been  spiked  and 
the  ammunition  destroyed.  The  rest  of  the 
southern  ships  were  equally  hors  de  com- 
bat. But  as  the  fire  slowed  on  the  south, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannons  grew  louder 
northward,  where  the  batteries  of  Nyholm 
and  the  Threecrowns  now  began  to  engage 
the  advancing  British  ships.  These,  how- 
ever, were,  after  a  fierce  four  hours'  con- 
test, in  a  very  indifferent  condition  to  reply 
to  the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries  now 
opening  on  them.  During  the  last  hour 
the  British  fire  had  lessened  considerably, 
Nelson's  own  ship  firing  only  an  occa- 
sional shot.    Several  of  the  great  warships 
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were  in  a  desperate  plight.  The  Argent 
counted  seventy-five  shot  in  her  hull,  of 
which  fourteen  were  below  the  water-line, 
bowsprit  shot  away,  the  masts  tottering, 
and  rigging  and  sails  in  tatters.  She  had 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  dead  and 
wounded.  The  Monarch  and  the  Isiswere 
equally  damaged ;  but  what  caused  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  Nelson  was  that  three 
of  his  heaviest  liners  —  Ganges,  Monarch, 
and  Defiance  —  were  drifting  helplessly 
with  the  current  towards  the  Danish  bat- 
tery, which  opened  fire  upon  them  with 
terrible  effect.  The  Ganges  and  Monarch 
fouled  each  other,  and  the  Defiance 
grounded  on  the  shoal.  The  situation 
was  desperate,  but  Nelson  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Ordering  the  white  flag 
to  be  hoisted  on  the  fore,  he  entered  his 
cabin  and  indited  the  following  letter  :  — 

"To  THE  Danes,  the  Brothers  of 
Englishmen.  —  Lord  Nelson  has  orders 
to  spare  Denmark  when  resistance  ceases  ; 
but  if  the  fire  continues  from  the  Danish 
side  Lord  Nelson  will  be  compelled  to  set 
on  fire  all  the  floating  batteries  he  has 
taken,  it  not  being  in  his  power  to  save 
the  brave  Danes  who  have  defended  them. 
"  Nelson  and  Bronte. 

*'  On  board  H. M.S.  Elephant,  on  the  Roads  of  Copen- 
hagen, April  2nd,  1801." 

That  the  great  Nelson  — an  exception- 
ally humane  officer  for  his  times  —  could 
have  seriously  intended  to  carry  such  a 
threat  into  execution,  leaving  to  their  fate  a 
number  of  helpless  prisoners  and  wounded 
men,  enemies  though  they  were,  is  not 
to  be  believed.  He  probably  doubted  the 
effect  of  his  letter  himself,  but  considered 
it  just  worth  a  trial.  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  a  master-stroke  of  diplomacy.  This 
letter  was  not  addressed  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Danish  line  of  defence,  but 
to  the  prince  regent.  It  was  entrusted  to 
Sir  F.  Thesiger,  who  went  ashore  with  it 
under  parliamentary  flag.  As  soon  as  the 
letter  was  despatched,  a  council  of  war 
was  convened  on  board  the  Elephant  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  attacking  the 
still  intact  northern  Danish  division  with 
the  least  damaged  ships  if  the  flag  should 
be  refused.  The  prevailing  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  wind  and 
ext«icate  the  fleet  from  its  perilous  posi- 
tion in  these  shallow  and  little-known 
waters.  If,  also.  Nelson's  letter  had  not 
had  the  desired  effect,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  for- 
midable Threecrown  battery,  supported 
by  Steen  Bille's  squadron,  and  the  Danish 
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hulks  which  had  struck,  but  were  covered 
by  the  battery,  would  not  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.  But  Nelson's  good  luck  did 
not  desert  him. 

According  to  the  usages  of  war  the 
messenger  should  have  been  forced  by 
the  first  Danish  ship  he  met  to  proceed  to 
the  flagship ;  but  the  boat  managed  to 
reach  the  shore  without  interference,  and 
Nelson's  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  the 
crown  prince,  who  had  watched  the  battle 
from  the  shore,  deeply  moved  by  the 
terrible  carnage.  He  foolishly  suffered 
himself  to  entertain  Nelson's  proposals 
instead  of  at  once  sending  his  messenger 
to  Commodore  Fisher,  who  alone  was  in 
position  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  The  kind-hearted  but  weak  prince 
despatched  accordingly  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral, Lindholm,  to  Lord  Nelson  with  power 
to  conclude  a  temporary  armistice.  Fisher 
was  ordered  to  desist  from  hostilities  and 
the  Crown  battery  to  cease  its  fire. 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock.  Nelson, 
more  astute  than  his  foes,  declined  to 
negotiate  with  Lindholm,  but  sent  him  to 
Hyde  Parker,  his  nominal  commander-in- 
chief,  lying  miles  away  to  the  north. 
Precious  time  was  gained,  which  Nelson 
promptly  availed  himself  of  in  hauling  out 
those  of  his  ships  which  had  drifted  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  Crown  battery, 
and  to  get  the  rest  of  his  fleet  safely  past 
that  formidable  fortress,  a  veritable  lion  in 
the  path.  It  was  now  obvious  from  what 
a  trap  he  had  cleverly  managed  to  escape, 
for  presently  the  Monarch  and  his  own 
ship,  the  Elephant,  struck  the  ground 
within  range  of  the  battery  and  remained 
immovable  for  several  hours  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  float  them.  A  similar  fate  over- 
took the  Ganges  and  the  frigate  D6s\r6e. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  at  that  critical 
time  the  moiety  of  Nelson's  fleet  was  either 
stranded  or  otherwise  crippled  when  he 
hoisted  the  parliamentary  flag  and  induced 
the  prince  to  stop  the  battle.* 


*  I  append  (from  a  Danish  translation)  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Thomas  Fremantle, 
commanding  the  Ganges,  dated  two  days  after  the 
battle.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham.  "...  At  that  time  Lord  Nelson  real- 
ized that  several  of  our  ships  were  so  crippled  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  extricate  them  from 
their  perilous  position.  We  cut  our  hawsers  and  went 
adrift.  Both  the  Elephant  and  Defiance  grounded. 
We  (the  Ganges)  and  the  Monarch  likewise.  Fortu- 
nately we  fought  an  enemy  who  has  frequently  been 
defeated^  and  who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  our  diffi- 
culties. Otherwise  all  these  ships  must  have  been  lost. 
Through  great  exertions  we  have  succeeded  in  floating 
them  again,  but  you  can  imagine  the  condition  of  my 
ship,  thus  battered  and  with  so  many  wounded  on 
board." 

The  gallant  captain  was  unacquainted  with  Scandi- 
navian history.     Our  naval  record  is  a  proud  one,  and 


The  thunder  of  the  cannon  had  ceased. 
The  white  flags  of  peace  flew  over  the 
scene  where  late  had  raged  death  and 
destruction.  Night  was  coming  on,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  heavy  black  clouds, 
the  darkness  illuminated  by  the  burning 
Dannebroge,  which  at  last  blew  up  with  a 
terrific  crash  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
from  the  Crown  battery.  The  English 
worked  with  might  and  main  to  float  their 
stranded  ships  and  take  possession  of 
the  dearly  bought  Danish  hulks,  and  the 
Danes  were  busy  in  getting  their  wounded 
ashore. 

The  superiority  of  the  British,  both  in 
men  and  ships,  in  this  obstinate  action 
continued  into  the  fifth  hour  is  incontesta- 
ble. What  Nelson  gained  were  a  number 
of  old,  half-rotten  hulks,  so  absolutely 
worthless  that  they  were  all  burned  the 
night  after  the  battle.  The  Holsteen  *  was 
the  only  Danish  ship  they  refitted  suffi- 
ciently to  send  to  England  with  their 
wounded  men.  The  other  Danish  ship  be- 
lieved not  to  be  hopelessly  damaged  was 
the  Sjaelland,  which  the  English,  against 
the  usages  of  war,  seized  during  the  truce. 
The  flag  had  been  shot  away,  but  the  pen- 
nant was  still  flying.  However,  the  fine 
ship  proved  on  examination  to  be  so  com- 
pletely hulled  that  she  was  burnt  with  the 
others. 

The  Danish  loss  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dead  or 
wounded,  that  of  the  English,  according 
to  their  own  account,  to  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three.  In  his  despatches  Nelson 
states  that  his  own  ship,  the  Elephant, 
had  only  nineteen  men  dead  and  wounded. 
The  London  Court  yournaly  on  the  con- 
trary, stated  that  the  loss  in  the  Elephant 
was  eighty-nine  men.  The  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  British  ofiScers  is 
given  as  sixty-eight  (twenty  killed  and 
forry-eight  wounded),  which,  compared  to 
the  total  loss,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three, 
is  remarkable  and  improbable  —  one  offi- 
cer to  every  thirteen  men  ;  on  the  Danish 
side  fell  ten  officers. 

The  day  after  the  battle  Nelson  went 
ashore.  An  immense  mass  of  people 
waited  for  him  at  the  Custom  House 
stairs,  and  followed  him  without  any  dem- 

the  names  of  Juel,  Hoidtfeld,  and  Tordenskjold  may 
well  compare  with  those  of  most  of  England's  great 
chieftains  of  the  deep. 

•  The  Holsteen  was  repaired  in  England,  and  under 
her  new  name,  Nassau,  had  the  strange  fate  to  be  one 
of  the  three  English  men-of-war  (Stately,  Nassau,  and 
Quebec)  which  engaged  and  destroyed  the  last  Danish 
ship  of  the  line,  Christian  Frederick,  in  the  Cattegat 
soon  after  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet  in  1807.  In  this  action  fell  Lieutenant  Villemoea 
the  young  hero  of  1801. 
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onstration  as  he   was   driven   in   a   court 
carriage  to  the  royal  palace.     In  his  con- 
versations with  the  prince  regent  and  the 
Danish  officers   he  was  all  courtesy  and 
suavity.     He  declared   that  he  had  been 
present  in  one  hundred  and  five  engage- 
ments, but  none  so   terrible  as  the   last. 
"  The  French  and  Spanish  fight  well,"  he 
observed,  "but  they  could  not  have  stood 
for  an  hour  such  a  fire  as  the  Danes  had 
done  for  more  than  four."     Upon  his  re- 
quest the  prince  presented  to  him  young 
Villemoes.     "  The  young  gentleman  de- 
serves to  be  made  an  admiral,"  he  said. 
To  which  the  prince  replied,  "  If  I  made 
all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  there  would 
be  no  captains  and  lieutenants  left."    How- 
ever, fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.     Nel- 
son could  well  afford  to  be  courteous  and 
generous  to  his  late  foes.     The  negotia- 
tions proceeded   slowly  till   the   startling 
news  arrived  in  Copenhagen  that  the  em- 
peror Paul  had  been  murdered.     Knowing 
that  his  successor  was  favorably  disposed 
to  England,  an  armistice  of  fourteen  weeks 
was   agreed   upon,  Denmark  abandoning 
an  active  participation  in  the  League  of 
Armed  Neutrality,  and  Nelson  surrender- 
ing  the   prisoners  taken    in    the   Danish 
hulks.     In  the  course  of  the  year  the  czar 
Alexander  concluded  a   peace  with   En- 
gland, without  consulting   Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  which   the   principle   of  neu- 
trality was  entirely  set  aside.     Denmark, 
deceived  and  abandoned  by  Russia,  had 
to  follow  suit,  and  the  League  of  Armed 
Neutrality  became  henceforth  a  dead  letter. 

The  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  no  doubt 
lost  by  the  Danes,  but  that  action  cannot 
in  fairness  be  reckoned  among  England's 
'•glorious"  victories.  Nelson's  success 
was  won  more  by  diplomacy  than  by  force 
of  arms.  No  medals  were  granted  for 
that  victor}',  and  the  rejoicings  in  London 
soon  died  away  when  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  a 
clever  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  great  hero. 

In  little  Denmark  the  "  bloody  Maunday 
Thursday"  is  not  forgotten.  We  count 
it  our  day  of  honor  {vor  Hczdersdag)  when 
we  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  against  a 
splendid  British  fleet  commanded  by  the 
immortal  Nelson  himself,  the  greatest  hero 
who  ever  trod  a  deck,  and  that  our  first 
battle  after  an  uninterrupted  peace  of 
eighty  years.  The  naval  record  of  old 
England  stands  unsurpassed  among  the 
nations,  and  she  can  well  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous, not  to  say  just,  to  her  Danish  an- 
tagonist in  1801,  who  undoubtedly  proved 
that  the  old  viking  blood  still  flowed  in 
his  veins  and  animated  his  courage. 
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Baccarat,  as  an  agent  of  demoraliza- 
tion, has  been  so  much  in  the  air  lately, 
that  perhaps  no  apology  will  be  thought 
necessary  for  the  present  article,  which  is 
founded,  we  may  observe,  on  a  fifteen 
years'  experience  of  the  so-called  Parisian 
clubs. 

These  clubs  may  be  regarded  as  bac« 
carat's  natural  and  original  home;  as  th'e 
peculiarly  pestilential  hot-beds  from  which 
first  sprang  this  fascinating  but  deleterious 
blossom  which  Baudelaire  would  have 
done  well  to  include  among  his  "  Fleurs  du 
Mai ;  "  for  one  can  easily  imagine  the  poet 
who  possessed  a  faculty  so  unparalleled 
for  detecting  the  latent  element  of  horror 
in  all  things,  welding  into  the  compact- 
ness of  a  sonnet  each  particular  thrill  of 
greed  and  rage,  suspense,  despair,  and  vile 
delight,  —  the  whole  concealing  itself  un- 
der an  outward  semblance  of  calm  —  that 
the  game  of  baccarat  can  inspire  in  the 
breasts  of  its  devotees.  Gaming-houses 
are  common  the  world  over,  and  London 
especially  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Paris  in  dedicating  to  the  wor- 
ship of  baccarat  temples  of  a  more  or  less 
openly  hospitable  character.  But  the  Pa- 
risian baccarat  clubs  have  been  distin- 
guished from  all  similar  establishments  in 
other  great  cities,  in  the  double  respect  of 
extreme  laxity,  or  even  lowness  of  tone, 
combined  with  much  splendor  of  general 
appointments  and  the  most  unblushing 
prominence  of  situation.  Elsewhere  than 
in  latter-day  Paris,  "hells  "  still  have  the 
decency  to  hide  themselves.  Clubs  throw- 
ing their  portals  within  the  limits  of  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  other  capitals  are, 
—  clubs,  and  not  claqttedents^  to  use  the 
Parisian  slang  for  these  particularly  Pa- 
risian places.  Walk  down  the  boulevards, 
starting  from  the  Madeleine,  and  you  will 
notice  a  long  row  of  windows  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  handsome  house  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  street.  Behind  that  row 
of  windows  are  the  rooms  of  a  club.  And 
a  club  it  is,  in  the  full  English  sense  of 
the  term  ;  the  Cercle  de  I'Union,  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  in  the  world.  Continue 
your  promenade,  and  here  is  another  club, 
situated  not  five  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  first.  We  will  not  say  on  which  side 
of  the  boulevard,  and  thus,  —  more  espe- 
cially as  half  a  dozen  at  least  of  similar 
clubs  might  be  discovered  flourishing  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  —  we  shall  be  com- 
mitting no  indiscretions.  To  all  outward 
appearances  the  Cercle  de  la  Grandeur  et 
de  la  Prosperity  Nationales  (it  undoubt- 
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edly  bears  some  such  high-sounding  title  ; 
one  club,  closed  many  years  ago  by  order 
of  the  police,  was  known  officially  as  the 
Cercle  de  I'Industrie  et  de  la  Paix)  is  no 
less  decorously  splendid  than  the  Union 
itself.  But  if  ever  you  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Grandeur, 
etc.,  you  had  better  leave  no  article  of 
higher  value  than  a  handkerchief  in  the 
pocket  of  your  overcoat  when  you  take  it 
off  to  be  hung  up  in  the  hall.  A  recent 
sketch  by  the  modern  Gavarni,  M.  Forain, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Figaro  supplement, 
drolly  illustrates  what  might  be  called  the 
under-life  of  these  clubs,  —  everything 
most  correct  and  brilliant  on  the  surface, 
but  beneath  it  little  incidents,  almost  daily, 
such  as  this  :  in  the  large  entrance-hall  of 
the  club  stand  two  stalwart  policemen, 
headed  by  an  agent,  or  detective,  with 
low-crowned  hat  and  coat-collar  turned  up 
to  the  ears,  holding  a  warrant  in  his  hand. 
A  footman  of  most  imposing  air  and  pro- 
portions has  just  called  out  for  Monsieur 
le  Prince  del  Greco  through  the  speaking- 
tube.  The  answer  comes  :  "  Monsieur  le 
Prince  wishes  to  know  who  is  asking  for 
him?"  Upon  which  the  detective  re- 
joins: "Oh,  tell  him  it's  a  couple  of 
ladies!" 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that 
the  gaming-houses  of  Paris,  miscalled 
clubs,  would  be  institutionsof  a  highly  hon- 
orable character,  seeing  by  what  manner  of 
men  they  were  established.  Only  the  pen 
of  a  Balzac  could  deal  adequately  with  the 
subject  of  the  club  speculations  under- 
taken within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
French  capital;  could  describe  the  in- 
trigues, the  combinations,  the  circumven- 
tions, engaged  in  by  a  knot  of  individuals, 
more  ingenious  than  scrupulous,  who  saw 
that  money  was  to  be  made  by  pandering 
in  a  manner  more  specious  and  attractive 
than  had  ever  been  feasible  before  to  the 
general  taste  for  play.  The  Parisian  clubs 
enjoyed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  ad- 
vantages of  privacy  and  the  advantages  of 
publicity.  To  the  outside  world  they  ap- 
peared not  as  mere  hells  like  the  old-time 
establishments  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  and 
Palais-Royal,  but  as  cercles  to  belong  to 
which  was  a  privilege,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
distinction.  But  meanwhile  they  were  as 
readily  accessible  to  all  persons  in  Paris 
having  money  and  desiring  to  gamble  with 
it,  as  though  touts  had  been  posted  at  the 
doors  to  call  up  the  passers-by.  Touts 
indeed  did  (and  do)  work  Paris'  industri- 
ously on  behalf  of  the  clubs  ;  but  they  went 
about  the  business  in  a  manner  much  more 
insidious  and  artistic.     Mixing  generally 


with  the  company  at  all  places  of  public 
resort,  —  appearing,  always  well-dressed 
and  polite,  at  the  races,  the  theatres,  the 
Bois,  and  taking  their  seats  occasionally 
at  the  tabled^hoie  in  fashionable  hotels,  — 
they  readily  made  acquaintances,  and 
what  more  natural  than  to  invite  these 
acquaintances  to  dine  with  them  at  their 
club  ?  What  more  natural,  too,  after  just 
letting  it  be  seen  what  the  club  could  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  a  ^-^^than  to  propose  to 
get  the  acquaintance,  now  rapidly  ripening 
into  a  friend,  put  up  —  and  put  through  — 
within  an  especially  brief  delay?  From 
our  own  personal  experience  we  can  affirm 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (we  believe  a  dep- 
uty no  longer,  but  he  was  one  at  that  time) 
has  deliberately  touted  for  several  of  the 
lowest  among  the  Parisian  clubs.  Now 
where  a  deputy  does  not  fear  to  tread, 
others  almost  as  influential  will  rush  in  ; 
and  thus  has  club-touting  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fine  art  in  Paris. 

Another  special  feature  of  the  Parisian 
baccarat  hells  was  (and  is)  the  presence  of 
that  recognized  official,  that  potentate,  the 
money-lender.  What  a  money-lender  may 
be,  and  may  do,  in  such  a  congenial  at- 
mosphere the  reader  must  be  left  to  imag- 
ine. Then,  too,  there  were  the  elements 
of  direct  cheating  by  means  of  marked  or 
prepared  cards,  and  of  simple  stealing  by 
means  of  engaging  croupiers  to  pocket 
large  quantities  of  high-priced  counters 
from  off  the  card-table  at  times  when  the 
game  ran  so  high  that  a  few  hundred  or 
thousand  ix-AXiZ  plaques  more  or  less  would 
not  be  noticed.  This  latter  method  of 
making  baccarat  pay  the  persons  who  as- 
sisted others  to  play  at  it,  has  been  prac- 
tised on  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate 
scale  at  most  of  the  so-called  Parisian 
clubs.  Experts  had  a  special  name  for 
•the  operation  of  subtracting  counters  from 
the  baccarat-table.  They  called  it  "  crush- 
ing ;  "a  term  having  a  kind  of  brutal  expres- 
siveness, like  many  of  the  phrases  used 
by  criminals  and  rogues.  Of  course  there 
were  degrees  in  dexterity  among  the  gen- 
tlemen who  "crushed."  The  "champion 
crusher  "  of  Paris  — '"  champion  crusher  " 
sounds  like  a  Yankee  nickname  for  a 
pugilist,  does  it  not?  —  had,  it  was  said, 
arrived  by  careful  computation,  and 
through  long  and  arduous  personal  expe- 
rience, at  the  conclusion  that  about  seven- 
teen hundred  francs'  worth  of  counters  in 
a  night  represented  the  maximum  of 
crushing  possible  in  a  game  during  which 
the  table  should  be  constantly  covered 
with  stakes.     This  champion,  with  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  his  rivals,  was  always 
open  to  a  special  engagement  from  one  or 
other  of  the  clubs,  according  as  circum- 
stances might  declare  themselves.  If, 
through  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
in  the  shape  of  a  rich  and  persistent 
banker,  the  tide  of  counters  rose  higher  at 
the  baccarat  table  of  the  Cercle  So-and- 
So  than  at  that  of  the  Cercle  Such-An- 
other-One,  our  champion  would  promptly 
desert  the  latter  place  for  the  former.  He 
would  be  engaged  for  a  few  days  or  nights 
as  assistant  croupier,  "just  to  make  the 
game  run  a  little  quicker  ; "  he  would  wield 
his  lathe,  and  draw  his  handkerchief  from 
his  coat-pocket  occasionally ;  he  would, 
presumably,  realize  his  famous  maximum 
on  as  many  occasions  as  possible  ;  and 
finally,  so  soon  as  the  play  grew  slacker 
and  banks  were  either  less  considerable, 
or  less  numerous,  or  both,  would  take  his 
flight  for  some  fresh  field  of  activity  and 
"crushing."  Within  our  own  knowledge, 
only  once  did  this  chief  among  the  crush- 
ers remain  faithful  for  any  long  period  of 
time  to  the  same  club.  It  was  a  club 
where  nightly  a  certain  young  Parisian 
was  dealing  banks  at  anywhere  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  francs  apiece, 
and  winning  or  losing  within  the  space  of 
a  few  hours  sums  five  or  six  times  greater. 
Heavy  dealers  at  Parisian  clubs,  having, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  right  of  using 
some  dozens  of  those  establishments  (and 
most  of  them  within  three  minutes'  walk 
of  each  other),  will  generally  vary  the 
scene,  playing  one  night  at  one  club,  at 
another  the  next  night,  and  so  on  ;  few 
will  keep  constantly  to  one  particular 
board.  But  this  young  Parisian  did  so. 
For  quite  three  months  he  dealt,  as  it 
seemed,  with  almost  unvarying  good  for- 
tune. Both  loud  and  deep,  and  also  fre- 
quent, were  the  plaints  of  the  punters, 
when  the  banker  would  "  pass  "five  or  six 
times  in  succession  against  them  on  one 
or  other  of  the  tableaux.  From  week  to 
week  people  would  say  to  one  another : 
"Yesterday  I  dropped  ten  thousand,"  or 
"Three  days  ago  I  lost  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, and  I  haven't  made  it  up  yet."  And 
still  the  banker  declared  that  he  was  los- 
ing, till  at  last,  —  after  an  incessant  deal 
of  three  months'  duration,  with  intervals 
only  for  meals  and  sleep  —  he  found  him- 
self upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  out  of  pocket.  This  was  the  whole 
of  his  modest  fortune ;  so,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  he  ceased  to  deal  and  ceased 
to  live.  It  was  only  one  Parisian  tragedy 
the  more;  "suicide  of  a  well-known  vton- 
dain  at   the   age   of  twenty-eight."     The 


mondain  now  could  hardly  be  suspected  of 
having  won ;  the  players  knew  they  had 
not  won  ;  so  whither  could  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  have  betaken  them- 
selves ?  A  part  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
ca^tioite,  or  "  Kitty  ;  "  the  other  and  larger 
part  had  found  its  way  into  the  ever-yawn- 
ing pockets  of  the  crusher. 

Thus  it  appears  that  what  with  "  crush- 
ing," and  money-lending,  and  using  pre- 
pared cards,  and  resorting  to  other  opera- 
tions and  devices,  a  baccarat  club  in  Paris 
presents  various  elements  of  prosperity 
and  profit  to  the  proprietors  even  above 
the  rouge-et-noir  tables  of  Monte  Carlo. 
The  clubs  certainly  have  derived  a  greater 
average  profit  per  head  on  the  bulk  of 
their  patrons  than  ever  did  the  trente  et 
quarante  rooms  ;  and  could  any  Parisian 
hell  have  received  within  its  walls  but  a 
tithe  of  the  number  of  visitors  that  used  to 
flock  during  a  summer  into  the  Kursaal  at 
Homburg,  or  that  still  flock  in  the  course 
of  a  winter  into  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo,  the  sum  netted  would  have  been 
immensely  greater  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter.  Of  course  a  club  in  Paris 
has  heavy  expenses.  There  is  a  large  and 
costly  establishment  to  maintain  ;  there 
are  persons  more  or  less  in  authority  to  be 
propitiated  with  what  people  ignorant  of 
French  style  douceurs  (the  French  them- 
selves being  entirely  innocent  of  the  word 
in  that  sense),  besides  other  sources  of 
outlay  and  depletion.  But  there  remains 
to  shareholders,  directors,  partners,  pro- 
prietors (all  Parisian  clubs  are,  of  course, 
proprietar}')  a  large  advance  on  the  in- 
vested capital,  so  large  that  many  men 
connected  in  various  official  capacities 
with  the  more  flourishing  tripots,  or  hells,^ 
are  known  to  have  become  rich  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years.  They  patron- 
ize extensively  and  lavishly  all  Parisian 
forms  of  amusement.  They  drive  smart 
carriages  in  the  Bois.  They  purchase 
neat  little  estates  at  the  pretty  rural  re- 
sorts near  the  capital.  Perhaps  they  will 
even  set  up  a  racing  stable  ;  and  if  they 
do  so,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  they  will 
find  means  of  making  this  generally  ruin- 
ous business  remunerative.  Several  of 
them  are  in  secret  partnership  with  the 
book-makers. 

Not  long  ago  a  member  of  a  club,  who 
for  some  time  past  had  been  laboring  un- 
der an  unenviable  reputation  for  impecu- 
niosity,  sought  audience  of  the  proprietor 
"  on  a  matter  of  business."  This,  the  pro- 
prietor felt,  could  only  mean  a  request 
under  one  form  or  another  for  money  ;  and 
he  consequently  heard  the  other's  opening 
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speech  with  suspicion.  '*  I  wish  to  tell 
you  of  a  means  by  which  you  and  I  could 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  you  to  invest 
the  small  sum  necessary  for  initial  ex- 
penses, I  to  contribute  my  idea  and  my 
personal  eflforts."  "  Well,  well,  but  if  you 
want  money  why  not  apply  to  the  preteur 
(the  money-lender  attached  to  the  club)?  " 
"  My  dear  sir,  as  I  think  you  know,  I  am 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  money-lender  ; 
'the  street  is  up 'in  that  direction;  be- 
sides which,  I  would  much  sooner  have 
your  co-operation  in  my  scheme  than  his." 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot "     "  Oh,  yes, 

you  will,  when  once  you  have  heard  what 
my  idea  is."  And  he  did.  The  scheme 
was  simply  one  for  defrauding  country 
customers  by  means  of  false  speculations 
on  the  Bourse.  Six  months  later,  the 
member,  now  impecunious  no  longer,  and 
his  present  friend  and  partner,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  club,  were  to  be  seen  driving 
in  the  AlMe  des  Acacias  daily  at  the  fash- 
ionable hour  between  five  and  six.  It  is 
natural  that  the  Bourse,  as  well  as  the 
racecourse  and  the  gaming-table,  should 
attract  the  attention  and  engage  the  en- 
ergy of  many  proprietors  and  promoters 
of  clubs  as  a  medium  for  relieving  the 
moneyed  classes  of  their  superfluous  cash. 
We  are  civilized  in  these  days.  We  do 
not  ride  the  roads,  brutally  shouting  "  stand 
and  deliver."  But  we  press  boldly  into 
the  heart  of  the  great  haunts  of  the  world 
of  business,  and  there  induce  people  to 
"deliver"  without  any  violence  on  one 
side  or  unwillingness  on  the  other.  This 
is  progress. 

Money,  and  much  money,  lies  in.  the 
way  of  the  club  proprietor  ;  yet  the  pitfall 
that  he  digs  for  others  gapes  also  for  him. 
If  people  who  reap  profit  from  gamblers 
ever  take  to  gambling  themselves,  they 
are  lost.  On  the  same  principle,  the  French 
f^rec^  or  professional  card-sharper,  has  a 
rooted  superstition  to  the  effect  that  if 
ever  he  be  constrained  to  play  fairly,  he  is 
sure  of  his  fate  beforehand.  A  club  pro- 
prietor, during  some  sixteen  hours  on  an 
average  out  of  every  twenty-four,  is  con- 
stantly in  the  presence  of  the  temptation  to 
"deal  a  bank  "  or  "  take  a  hand."  Often, 
indeed,  he  finds  himself  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  the  ball  rolling ;  and  it  is 
always  a  source  of  amusement  on  such 
occasions  to  note  with  what  an  easy  air 
of  disinterested  amusement  in  the  game 
he  will  drop  into  his  seat,  and  with  what 
an  appearance  of  lively  interest  in  the  coup 
he  will  stake  counters  which  in  his  case 
represent  no  value  whatsoever.  It  is  not 
surprising    that    club     managers    should 


sometimes  be  seized  by  the  gambling 
fever,  inhaling,  as  they  do,  from  morning 
till  night  and  from  night  till  morning,  this 
intoxicating  atmosphere  of  play.  The 
very  fact  that  they  have  always  before 
their  eyes,  and  as  it  were  between  their 
hands,  visible  and  palpable  evidences  of 
the  effects  of  play  in  the  shape  of  rich 
men  ruined  and  their  money  coming  com- 
fortably to  nestle  in  club  directors'  pock- 
ets, only  prompts  them  to  think  that, 
though  "  the  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds," 
and  that  the  part  of  fairy  prince  has  been 
reserved  for  them.  Let  them  make  the 
attempt.  They  too  will  shortly  "sink  by 
the  wayside,"  —  as  we  once  heard  a  dealer 
at  a  faro  bank  in  Kansas  City  remark  of  a 
gentleman  who,  having  entered  the  place 
with  a  thick  roll  of  hundred-dollar  bills 
but  a  short  hour  before,  had  just  devoted 
his  last  dollar  to  ineffectually  "coppering 
the  ace,"  and  had  stalked  off,  pale  but  de- 
termined, as  though  he  were  bent  on  forth- 
with casting  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  the  neighboring  bluff.  Club  proprietors 
should  no  more  gamble,  even  in  their  own 
clubs,  than  a  bookmaker  should  back  other 
people's  horses  instead  of  laying  against 
horses  of  his  own.  Gambling  proprietors 
not  only  lose  their  own  profits  from  the 
club,  when  once  they  get  into  the  way  of 
staking  real  money  and  not  mere  counters 
to  "  keep  the  game  alive  ;  "  they  lose  their 
partner's  money,  they  lose  the  money- 
lender's money,  they  lose  their  heads,  they 
may  even  lose  their  lives,  —  as  several 
more  or  less  recent  instances  in  Paris 
have  unfortunately  shown.  There  is  but 
one  thing  they  cannot  lose,  their  honor  — 
for  an  obvious  reason. 

A  certain  club  proprietor  who  had  netted 
upwards  of  seven  millions  of  francs  by 
the  exercise  of  his  trade  during  five  or 
six  years,  had  deposited  his  gains  at  the 
Bank  of  France,  thinking  that  they  would 
be  safer  there  than  anywhere  else.  They 
were  not  safe  ;  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
months  he  lost  them  all,  dealing  nightly 
banks  in  his  own  club  and  in  others.  His 
club  was  closed,  his  money  gone,  and  his 
occupation  too,  like  Othello's;  had  he  the 
pluck  to  still  further  follow  in  Othello's 
footsteps,  and  to  go  himself,  the  occasion 
certainly  would  not  be  ill  chosen.  No  one, 
knowing  his  propensity  to  play,  will  now 
furnish  him  with  the  funds  necessary  for 
opening  another  club;  and  even  the  "phi- 
losophers," or  sharpers,  will  not  help  him 
to  "work"  —  i.e.^  cheat,  they  having  a 
wholesome  horror  and  contempt  of  any 
one  so  weak  and  so  foolish  as  actually  to 
play   without  fabrication.      *  These    fel- 
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lows,"  I  once  overheard  an  "  artist  "  indig- 
nantly exclaim  at  a  little  cafi  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu  where  the  sharpers  of  Paris 
most  do  congregate,  "  these  fellows  who 
play  on  the  square  regularly  spoil  our 
trade  for  us."  It  must  indeed  appear  sin- 
gular to  an  "artist  "  that  any  one  capable 
"of  working  ''  should  prefer  the  ordinary, 
uncertain,  inartistic  method  called  —  by 
way  of  antithesis  no  doubt  —  "playing." 
"  How  can  I  lend  you  money  to  work 
with?"  one  can  imagine  a  gentleman  of 
this  description  observing  severely  to  the 
broken-down  gamester,  who  once  had 
seven  millions  ot  francs  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  France  and  lost  them  all.  "You 
would  only  go  right  off  and  play  with  it !  " 
Which  would  be  a  sacrilegious  sort  of  use 
to  put  good  money  to,  no  doubt. 

Another  proprietor,  too,  there  was  over- 
thrown and  deposed  from  his  pride  of 
place  and  power,  by  a  member  of  his  own 
committee,  after  an  extraordinary  intes- 
tine struggle  of  the  kind  the  author  of 
"  Le  P^re  Goriot "  so  loved  to  describe. 
This  one  may  now  be  seen  lounging  dis- 
consolately after  nightfall,  grey-haired, 
shabbily  dressed,  at  billiard  matches  in 
third-rate  cafds,  at  skatiiig-rinks,  and  at 
public  balls  where  he  watches  from  afar 
ladies  whose  diamonds  and  furs  were  per- 
haps a  gift  from  himself  not  so  many  sea- 
sons since.  Offer  X — —  a  bock  (have  no 
fear  lest  he  should  hesitate  to  accept  it) 
and  he  will  relate  to  you  a  profusion  of 
anecdote  and  incident  relating  to  the  world 
of  the  boulevard,  the  gaming-table,  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  that  might  be  turned 
into  a  large  and  amusing  book.  Concern- 
ing his  own  adventures,  before  and  after 
his  fall,  X is  exceedingly  communica- 
tive. During  the  two  or  three  years  of 
his  splendor  his  laundress  was  not  paid, 

as  X then  was  altogether  too  superior 

a  personage  to  condescend  to  such  trifles 
as  a  washing-bill.  Upon  the  news  of  his 
sudden  ruin,  the  unfortunate  woman  nat- 
urally pressed   for  the  settlement  of  her 

account.     X married  her  by  way  of 

amends,  and  now  she  keeps  him.  He  is 
of  course  exceedingly  bitter  against  the 
astute  and  treacherous  committeeman  who 
was   the   prime   mover    in    the   affair   of 

X 's  ruin.    "  But  of  course,  you  know," 

he  once  confided  to  my  sympathizing  ear  in 
a  moment,  not  of  one  bock,  but  of  many, 
"  he  [meaning  his  perfidious  rival]  could 
never  have  got  me  out  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  play.  I  couldn't  keep  away  from  it ; 
and  even  now  I  like  to  deal  a  little  bank, 
when  I  can  get  money  enough,  at  a  quiet 
caf^  I  know  of  on  the  Boulevard  des  Ba- 


tignolles.  Come  and  join  us  there  to- 
morrow night." 

Even  the  money-lenders,  who  have  a 
double  reason  for  knowing  the  disastrous 
effects  of  play,  in  some  cases  become  vic- 
tims of  the  fatal  passion.  The  career  of 
one  of  these  worthies  was  so  extraordinary 
that  it  may  well  come  in  for  a  word  of 
mention.  He  is  now  dead,  after  having 
been  crazy  for  some  time ;  so  no  confi- 
dence will  be  betrayed  or  undue  personality 
indulged  in  if  one  ventures  to  retrace  cer- 
tain features  of  his  fate.  He  began  life 
—  at  a  club  —  in  the  useful  though  humble 
capacity  of  a  scullion,  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  page  in  buttons, 
and  finally,  being  of  an  aspiring  disposi- 
tion, came  to  occupy  the  croupier's  high- 
backed  chair.  But  this,  with  even  the 
additional  source  of  profit  to  be  found  in 
the  "crushing"  of  counters,  could  not 
satisfy  his  capacious  spirit ;  and  he 
plunged  into  the  almost  limitless  field  of 
speculation  offered  by  the  lending  of 
money.  Millions  flowed  in  to  him,  and  he 
soon  became  a  prominent  and  brilliant 
member  of  the  Parisian  world.  His  horses 
and  carriages  were  much  admired ;  he 
himself  was  admired,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-looking  man,  rather  better 
looking,  in  fact,  than  the  majority  of  his 
clients,  and  it  became  a  well-known  fact 
that  he  was  sharing  with  a  certain  royal 
duke  the  friendship  of  a  highly  fashion- 
able actress.  But  he  gambled ;  first  on 
the  turf,  then  on  the  Bourse,  and  at  last  in 
clubs  other  than  his  own.  To  be  present 
for  hours  nightly  in  a  room  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  francs  were  chang- 
ing hands,  and  not  to  be  able  to  join  in 
this  whirl  of  banking  and  punting  going 
on  constantly  before  his  eyes,  was  a  strain 
so  terrible  upon  his  mind,  that  one  even- 
ing the  members  of  the  Cercle  de  la 

were  stupefied  to  hear  Charles,  the  preteur, 
call  out  as  the  bidding  began  for  a  new 
deal,  "  I  will  bid  a  hundred  thousand  louis  ; 
the  bank  is  mine!"  And  before  any  one 
could  stop  him,  he  had  seated  himself  in 
the  dealer's  chair,  had  seized  upon  a  hand- 
ful of  cards,  and  was  starting  upon  a  deal, 
as  he  imagined,  for  two  millions  of  francs 
in  cash.  He  had  been  suddenly  overtaken 
by  what  is  called  in  France  la  folie  des 
grandeurs^  and  was  removed,  a  raving 
lunatic. 

Other  Parisian  pr^teurs  there  have  been 
whose  eccentricities  might  furnish  matter 
of  less  gloomy  cast.  One,  who  responded 
to  the  name  of  lago,  and  who  died  full  of 
years,  honors,  and  riches  on  the  very  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  last  World's  Fair 
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in  Paris,  —  France  could  hardly  expect  to 
enjoy  two  such  glories  as  lago  and  the 
Exposition  Universelle  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  —  was  celebrated  among 
the  Parisian  world  of  play  for  a  benevo- 
lence of  nature  rare  enough  among  money- 
lenders in  any  clime,  and  in  the  French 
capital  perhaps  more  particularly.  In  his 
personal  appearance  lago  (not  inappropri- 
ately) reminded  one  somewhat  of  a  shark. 
Long  and  flat  in  figure,  his  head,  sparsely 
covered  with  white  hair  close-cropped  in 
the  modern  French  fashion,  ran  off  almost 
to  a  point  at  the  top.  His  mouth  was  very 
wide,  and  garnished  with  large,  white 
teeth  standing  a  little  apart.  lago's  looks, 
however,  belied  him.  With  men  of  large 
means  who  might  have  recourse  to  his 
ministry,  he  was  Shylock  and  Gobseck 
rolled  into  one,  clipping  their  fleece  as 
close  as  ever  usurer  did  before  him.  But 
with  all  representatives  of  the  jeunesse 
dorie  who  were  needier  at  once  and  sharper 
than  his  customary  clients,  lago  loved  to 
play  the  part  of  the  benevolent  uncle,  who 
with  free  hand  obliges,  while,  with  equally 
free  tongue,  he  advises,  rates,  and  rebukes. 
La  Providence  des  Dicavis  (the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Dead-Broke  Ones)  was  the 
name  he  went  by  for  many  years  among 
the  young  spendthrifts  who  were  often  in 
need  of  ten  or  twenty  louis  for  their  even- 
ing's amusement,  and  were  always  sure  of 
obtaining  the  same  from  le plre  lago,  en- 
sconced in  his  little  private  room  at  the 

Cercle  des ,  like  the  spider  in  his  web. 

"You  must  give  it  back  to  me  when  your 
luck  comes,"  lago  would  say  as  he  handed 
out  the  coveted  bank-note  or  notes  ;  '*  and 
above  all,"  —  here  an  impressive  gesture, 
as  though,  if  some  solemn  compact  were 
not  then  and  there  entered  into  to  the 
effect  desired,  he  would  withhold  his 
largesse  at  the  very  moment  of  bestowing 
it  —  "  above  all  you  must  promise  me  not 
to  go  and  play  with  this,  or  else  I  will 
never  let  you  have  any  more."  The  prom- 
ise was  made,  and  generally  kept ;  for 
lago  chose  his  clients  from  a  class  who 
were  fonder  of  stalls  (two)  at  the  play, 
supper  (two  covers)  at  La  Paix  or  the  Cafd 
de  Paris,  an  evening  (i  deux)  at  the  Fete 
de  Neuilly,  and  all  such  Parisian  pleasures 
and  diversions,  than  of  even  baccarat 
itself. 

Another  well-known  preteur  of  the  Pari- 
sian clubs  was  old  Father  S ,  whose 

existence  was  rendered  a  torture  to  him 
by  the  fact  that  with  all  his  eagerness  to 
reap  profits,  he  was  most  terribly  loath  to 
part  with  any  fraction  of  his  capital  upon 
even   the   soundest  security.     He  would 


have  interest,  and  yet  he  would  not  lend. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  bolder, 
and  had  consequently  amassed  a  fortune; 
but  having  once  been  swindled  in  some 
unheard  of  manner  out  of  several  thou- 
sand louis  by  a  so-called  Spanish  count, 
the    sources    of    speculation    seemed    to 

have  been  frozen  forever  in  Father  S 's 

breast.  Friends  would  advise  him  to  re- 
tire, and  to  rest  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
upon  his  honorable  gains.  "  But  how  can 
I  retire,"  he  would  plaintively  reply, 
"when  there  are  such  good  things  going 
every  day  ?  "  "  Then  why  don't  you  profit 
by  them?"  was  once  the  not  unnatural 
retort  of  a  would-be  client  whose  overtures 
Father  S had  been  persistently  re- 
pelling. The  old  dog-in-the-manger  simply 
glared,  and  fell  to  recounting  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  in  most  exorbitant  detail  the 
exact  manner  in  which  he  had  been  de- 
frauded by  the  Spanish  grandee. 

The  inner  history  of  baccarat  in  Paris 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  yet  to  be 
written.  If  ever  it  be  written,  and  written 
at  all  adequately  to  the  subject,  it  will  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  most  curious 
and  characteristic  reading.  Sketches,  in 
particular,  of  bankers  and  punters,  with 
all  the  sub-varieties  of  those  two  great 
species  of  players,  might  be  given  almost 
without  end.  The  limits  of  this  article 
not  extending  to  the  latter  dimension,  we 
despair  of  conveying  more  than  the  very 
slightest  idea  of  the  wealth  of  typical  and 
amusing  incident  and  detail  clustering 
round  the  oval  board  of  green  cloth  be- 
neath the  midnight  glare  of  gas.  And 
yet,  in  what  numbers  do  they  not  rise  be- 
fore our  mental  vision !  The  bankers, 
first  of  all ;  the  silent  banker,  who  would 
go  through  an  entire  deal  without  uttering 
one  word  more  than  was  strictly  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  game,  and  from 
whom  no  coup,  however  startling,  could 
extract  the  least  expression  of  annoyance 
or  surprise  ;  the  noisy  banker,  antithesis 
of  the  former,  who  at  each  turn  of  the 
cards,  and  between  coups  as  well,  would 
chatter  and  jest  if  he  were  winning,  and, 
metaphorically,  tear  his  hair  and  rend  his 
garments  whenever  the  luck  was  against 
him;  the  polite  banker,  who  would  never 
fail  to  employ  such  courteous  formula  as, 
"  Monsieur,  I  offer  you  cards,"  or  "  Your 
point  is  better  than  mine.  Monsieur,"  or 
"Monsieur,  you  have  won,"  and  would 
carefully  announce,  "I  strike,"  whenever 
he  found  himself  holding  an  eight  or  a 
nine  ;  the  rude  banker,  who  would  shout 
out  "  Nine  I  "  or  "  Eight !  "  with  a  truc- 
ulent   kind    of    joy,    would    simply    say, 
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"  Cartes  !  "  as  though  giving  an  order  to  a 
footman  ;  the  tedious  banker,  who  would 
slowly  detach  the  cards  from  the  pack 
(and  never  so  slowly,  by  the  way,  as  when 
he  observed  that  the  punters  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  suspense)  ; 
the  rapid  banker,  who  would  flip,  or  toss 
the  cards  to  either  side  of  the  table,  and 
would  have  announced  his  coup  and  be 
calling  on  the  croupier  to  pay  or  to  gather 
in  the  stakes,  in  almost  less  time  than  is 
required  to  set  down  these  words ;  the 
sympathetic  banker,  so  gentlemanly  in 
bearing  and  so  amiable  in  manner,  that 
one  almost  wished  him  to  win,  even  if  one 
were  punting  one's  self;  the  antipathetic 
banker,  whose  whole  demeanor  was  such 
that  to  win  a  coup  from  him  would  fill  one 
with  a  sort  of  murderous  joy,  while  to  lose 
was  to  grind  one's  teeth  in  malice  and 
hate ;  and  others  too  many  to  mention. 

Then  the  punters,  equally  numerous  and 
equally  various.  The  important  punter, 
whose  bet  would  exceed  in  amount  that 
of  all  the  others  together;  the  unimpor- 
tant, who  would  never  stake  more  than  the 
minimum,  and  would  have  staked  a  smaller 
amount  still  had  that  been  feasible;  the 
jovial,  who  would  make  each  coup  the 
pretext  for  witticism ;  the  gloomyj  who 
would  grumble  if  the  tableau  lost,  and 
when  it  won  would  grumble  again  because 
he  had  not  ventured  a  higher  stake ;  the 
adroit,  who  would  take  cognizance  of  his 
point  with  the  rapidity  and  assurance  of  a 
prestidigitateur ;  the  clumsy,  who  would 
fumble  for  several  seconds  at  his  cards 
before  he  could  raise  them  from  the  table, 
and  would  then  as  likely  as  not  make  a 
mistake  in  his  play;  the  communicative, 
who,  sitting  alongside  of  you  and  having 
never  perhaps  seen  you  before,  would  tell 
you  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  his 
play  for  at  least  a  fortnight  past;  the  taci- 
turn and  reserved,  who  if  you  chanced  to 
ask  him,  for  example,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  take  the  hand,  would  look  at  you  as 
though  he  suspected  you  of  some  intention 
to  wheedle  him  out  of  a  counter. 

These  are  but  half  the  humors  of  bac- 
carat at  the  Parisian  clubs.  However  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar  m.ay  be  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  however  keen  may  be 
one's  sense  of  its  droll  and  fantastic  (as 
distinguished  from  its  less  agreeable  and 
entertaining)  sides,  one  cannot  think  to 
exhaust  it  within  the  limit  of  a  few  pages 
in  a  magazine.  One  must  be  content  if 
one  has  succeeded  in  holding  up  to  notice 
just  a  few  among  the  numerous  views  con- 
tained in  that  ever-shifting  kaleidoscope, 
the  typical  Parisian  club. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
EUNICE:   A   RUSTIC   IDYL. 

BY    THB   AUTHOR   OF 
"THE  WAY   OF  TRANSGRESSORS." 

There  was  a  scent  of  flowering  beans 
in  the  air,  the  vetches  were  in  blossom, 
and  the  bees  were  toiling  out  their  six 
weeks  of  existence  among  them  as  though 
life  would  never  end.  Eunice  South  stood 
at  her  own  door  and  looked  away  towards 
the  harvest-fields.  The  house  faced  west, 
and  she  raised  her  hand  to  shade  the  wan- 
ing sun  from  her  eyes.  She  was  a  heavily 
built  girl,  with  a  colorless,  plain  face,  a 
face  that  would  have  been  uninteresting 
only  that  the  eyes  were  beautiful  and  the 
mouth  patient  and  sweet.  Eunice's  heart 
was  craving  for  the  open  country  and  the 
breadths  of  undulating  corn-land,  craving 
perhaps  most  of  all  for  a  little  companion- 
ship with  the  young  and  glad  and  gay. 

Most  girls  of  Eunice's  class  at  Grimpat 
worked  in  the. fields  at  harvest-time,  and 
so  earned  the  price  of  a  new  gown  or  a  set 
of  ribbons  for  Sundays  ;  but  old  Joseph 
South  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing  for 
his  daughter.  The  manners  of  the  fields 
were  rough,  and  he  had  the  ideas  of  peo- 
ple who  have  seen  better  days. 

Eunice  was  a  lonely  creature,  reputed 
proud  because  she  was  so  shy  and  humble. 
What  she  had  to  be  proud  of  the  neigh- 
bors did  not  know,  and  so  resented  the 
quality  they  ascribed  to  her.  That  she 
was  a  good  girl,  industrious,  dutiful,  steady 
as  old  Time,  they  would  have  admitted; 
but  these  are  not  the  attributes  one  looks 
for  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  Souths 
were  very  well  to  do,  when  Joseph's  shop 
was  well  stocked  and  his  work  very  popu- 
lar ;  but  the  curious  kind  of  decay  that 
sometimes  creeps  over  little  hamlets  in  a 
single  generation  had  reached  Grimpat, 
and  Joseph  South's  prosperity  perished 
with  it. 

Eunice  was  quite  an  adept  in  keeping 
up  appearances,  in  making  things  do,  in 
saving,  and  patching,  and  darning;  but 
show  is  not  a  sustaining  thing  when  the 
larder  is  sometimes  as  bare  as  old  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard  and  there  are  three 
men  to  cater  for.  An  exclusive  diet  of 
bread  and  tea  does  not  sustain  the  courage 
or  improve  the  temper.  Old  Joseph  could 
stand  it ;  but  the  boys  grew  weak  and 
weedy  on  it ;  and  young  Joe,  in  a  fit  of 
rebellion,  enlisted.  The  father  said  it  was 
a  good  riddance  ;  but  they  all  had  the  feel- 
ing, universal  in  country  districts,  that  a 
son  sent  to  the  service  of  the  country  is  a 
son  thrown  away. 
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Eunice  was  nineteen  years  of  age  be- 
fore she  had  ever  been  five  miles  from 
Grimpat.  Then  a  friend  of  hers  got  mar- 
ried at  a  distance,  and  having  made  a  good 
thing  of  it,  invited  her  old  neighbors  to 
appreciate  her  prosperity.  In  succession, 
Mrs.  Gregg's  girl-friends  were  brought 
from  Grimpat  to  sit  in  her  best  parlor  and 
admire  the  hair-covered  furniture  and  the 
large-patterned  carpet,  and  to  sleep  in  the 
close  little  best  bedroom  that  overlooked 
the  fowl-yard. 

Eunice's  delight  when  she  was  invited 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Think  of 
your  brightest  dream  made  actual,  and 
then  you  will  understand  a  little  of  the 
girl's  emotions  as  she  packed  her  small 
wardrobe  into  the  old  skin-covered  trunk 
that  had  once  held  a  portion  of  her  moth- 
er's trousseau.  There  was  no  self-con- 
sciousness about  Eunice ;  she  never 
thought  how  her  shabby  clothing  would 
strike  Mrs.  Gregg,  or  what  impression  she 
would  make  at  Tregby. 

It  was  July  weather,  and  the  earth  was 
pompously  attired,  the  fields  an  emerald, 
the  sky  a  sapphire,  and  the  purple  widths 
of  heathland  breaking  here  and  there  into 
a  blaze  of  golden  gorse.  The  girl  scarcely 
seemed  to  breathe  as  she  was  swept 
through  miles  and  miles  of  rural  pano- 
rama. And  then  the  wonders  of  the  little 
town  when  she  reached  it  :  the  station, 
that  seemed  to  her  so  busy  and  so  bus- 
tling ;  the  noise  of  vehicles  ;  the  crowd  of 
foot-passengers;  and  the  magnificence  of 
such  shop  windows  as  Eunice  had  never- 
hitherto  conceived  !  She  was  all  eye  and 
ear  and  parted  lips,  that  now  and  then 
gave  little  gasps  of  astonishment. 

Never  had  Mrs.  Gregg  been  so  success- 
ful with  a  guest;  never  had  she  been 
offered  so  full  a  cup  of  honest  admiration. 
She  discoursed  of  the  magnificence  of 
Tregby,  and  her  husband's  position  and 
importance  there,  all  the  evening  ;  he,  good 
man,  interrupting  her  now  and  then  with 
a  deprecating  "Jane,  Jane  !  " 

Eunice  slept  little  that  night.  Perhaps 
the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  Mrs.  Gregg's 
best  feather-bed  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  or  perhaps  she  was  only  resolving  the 
enigma  of  how  an  opening  could  be  found 
for  Willie  in  this  prosperous  place.  She 
aAd  her  father  were  fixtures  at  Grimpat ; 
but  Willie  was  young  and  had  a  right  to 
opportunities. 

Reticence  is  instinctive  with  shy  people. 
It  never  occurred  to  Eunice  to  take  either 
Mrs.  Gregg  or  her  husband  into  her  con- 
fidence, before  she  had  evolved  a  distinct 
plan  for  herself. 


Three  days  after  Eunice's  arrival,  Mr. 
Henry  Watkins  stood  at  the  desk  in  his 
own  shop  making  out  a  bill  or  two.  Mr. 
Watkins  was  the  type  of  young  tradesman 
that  is  not  infrequent  in  provincial  towns 
—  a  man  who  read  a  little,  attended  local 
debating  societies,  belonged  to  a  cricket 
club,  and  wore  proper  cricketing  flannels 
when  he  joined  the  local  Eleven  on  Satur- 
day evenings — a  man  who  managed  his 
business  thoroughly,  nevertheless,  and 
was  popular  with  his  neighbors.  He  was 
rather  a  good-looking  man,  too,  not  quite 
thirty  yet,  with  thick  dark  hair,  and 
the  keenest  eyes  Eunice  had  ever  seen. 
Eunice  passed  and  repassed  the  plate-glass 
window  half-a-dozen  times  before  she  found 
courage  to  enter. 

"I  want  to  see  the  master,"  she  said, 
when  she  was  observed. 

"  I  am  the  master,"  Henry  answered 
with  a  little  air  that  was  perhaps  natural. 

Eunice  blushed  through  her  thick,  pale 
skin.  She  would  have  liked  an  older, 
more  every-day  master.  "  I  called  to  ask 
about  work  for  my  brother."  Her  eyes 
were  as  bright  and  humid  as  those  of  a 
gazelle  ;  except  for  that,  she  was  rather 
ridiculous  with  her  black  cotton  gloves, 
her  jacket  years  behind  the  fashion  even 
of  Tregby,  and  her  shabby,  battered  old 
hat,  with  the  rain-washed  feather  asserting 
itself  rampantly  in  the  crown. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  need  a  journey- 
man," poor  Eunice  went  on,  feeling  now 
on  what  a  fool's  errand  she  had  come. 
"  I'm  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Gregg's  ;  my  father 
is  a  shoemaker  at  Grimpat ;'  and  my 
brother,  who  is  nearly  eighteen,  knows  the 
business.  Grimpat  is  a  small  place  ;  there 
is  not  much  work  there ;  and  I  thought, 
seeing  Tregby  so  busy  and  so  prosperous, 
that  maybe  there  might  be  an  opening." 
She  was  pathetic  in  her  crimson  confusion, 
and  Mr.  Watkins  was  a  little  moved  by 
the  eyes  that  had  now  ceased  to  look  at 
him.  He  was  not  unaccustomed  to  young 
persons  making  excuses  to  call  on  him  ; 
but  he  felt  that  Eunice's  errand  was  genu- 
ine. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  an  extra  hand," 
he  said  slowly;  "but   if  I    required  one 

"  Thank  you.  It  was  a  liberty  to  call,  I 
know." 

"  Not  at  all —  not  at  all ;  and  if  you  will 
leave  the  name  and  address,  I  will  think 
the  matter  over." 

She  gave  the  address,  and  then  hastened 
out,  her  sense  of  guilt  and  folly  going  with 
her.  Nothing  had  come  of  her  enterprise, 
and  therefore  she  told  the  Greggs  nothing 
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about  it.  People  like  Eunice,  when  they 
begin  to  have  a  secret,  must  continue  to 
keep  it,  explanations  become  so  labo- 
rious. 

Two  days  later,  Henry  VVatkins  called 
at  the  Greggs';  but  he  did  not  enter  the 
parlor,  and  he  made  no  mention  of  Eunice  ; 
he  only  said  that  the  Tregby  Cricket  Club 
had  challenged  the  Overhill  Club,  and  that 
he  could  get  seats  for  any  friends  who 
cared  to  look  on  at  the  match. 

Mrs.  Gregg  would  much  rather  this  in- 
vitation had  come  in  Eunice's  absence,  for, 
though  she  liked  her,  she  thought  her  a 
perfect  scarecrow,  and  did  not  care  to 
identify  herself  in  public  with  her  ;  but 
the  invitation  was  too  good  to  be  declined, 
and  the  best  had  to  be  made  of  the  visitor. 
Mrs.  Gregg  trimmed  Eunice's  old  hat 
tidily  herself,  and  lent  her  one  of  her  own 
smart  gowns  ;  and  when  Eunice  clambered 
into  the  trap  that  was  to  carry  them  to  the 
cricket-field,  there  was  not  in  England  a 
happier  creature.  The  world  seemed 
beautiful  to  her,  all  made  up  of  music  and 
motion.  The  summer  hum,  composed  of 
voices  of  winged  things,  the  rustle  of 
leaves,  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  in  the 
tree-tops,  was  scarcely  overborne  by  the 
soft  footfalls  of  the  pony  on  the  padded 
dust  of  the  highroad.  At  that  moment 
Eunice  realized  the  full  joy  of  living.  To 
drive  like  a  lady,  to  have  a  seat  in  the  en- 
closed space  like  a  lady,  to  be  well  dressed, 
and  surrounded  by  kind  people  —  if  there 
was  a  happier  experience  in  life,  Eunice 
did  not  know  it.  If  the  white  figure  in 
the  distance,  who  was  said  to  be  Henry 
Watkins,  and  who  was  said  to  distinguish 
himself,  was  inextricably  mingled  with  the 
joy  of  the  hour,  the  girl  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it. 

But  the  best  things  come  to  an  end. 
Eunice  went  home  on  Monday,  and  the 
narrow  life  at  Grimpat,  with  its  dulness 
and  its  restrictions,  was  resumed. 

A  whole  month  passed,  and  it  was  in  that 
time  that  Eunice  used  to  stand  at  the  open 
door  and  look  away  towards  the  harvest- 
fields,  desiring  she  knew  not  what.  Henry 
Watkins  had  forgotten  what  she  asked  of 
him  ;  but  indeed  what  right  had  she  to  ex- 
pect he  would  remember,  or  to  proffer  her 
absurd  request  ? 

Johnnie  Toilet  was  the  postman  at 
Grimpat,  a  youth  who  wore  no  uniform  and 
had  no  dignity  to  keep  up,  dignity  not 
being  expected  for  the  pittance  he  re- 
ceived. As  he  came  up  the  street,  carry- 
ing the  three  letters  that  constituted  the 
mail  for  the  entire  village  that  day,  he 
caught  sight  of   Eunice   by  the  window, 


and  tossed  the  letter  addressed  to  her  into 
her  lap  though  the  open  sash,  saying: 
"  From  your  sweetheart,  Eunice." 

Eunice  looked  up  and  nodded.  She  had 
letters  now  and  then  from  Mrs.  Gregg  and 
others.  But  this  was  a  different  letter  — 
very  brief,  written  in  a  large,  black,  school- 
board  hand :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  South,  —  I  expect  to  be 
in  your  neighborhood  on  Wednesday,  and 
shall  call  to  see  your  brother,  and  to  settle 
the  matter  about  which  you  spoke  to  me, 
should  he  prove  suitable. 

"  Ver}'  truly  yours, 

"  Henry  Watkins." 

The  beating  of  Eunice's  heart  almost 
suffocated  her.  She  thought  it  was  joy 
for  Willie,  and  dreaded  lest  he  should  un- 
dervalue the  opening  offered  him.  She 
had  not  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  one, 
perhaps  from  the  thought  that  premature 
talk  is  unlucky  perhaps  from  some  other 
motive  ;  but  she  told  Willie  now,  and  was 
provoked  that  he  treated  the  matter  as  an 
every-day  occurrence. 

When  Joseph  heard  the  news,  he  seemed 
displeased  —  said  he  did  not  want  to  lose 
all  his  children  —  that  there  was  work 
for  the  boy  at  home ;  and  that  Eunice, 
like  all  her  sex,  was  too  prone  to  meddle. 
But  when  he  saw  Mr.  Watkins,  he  was 
mollified.  Prosperity  and  youth  and  clear- 
headedness and  self-confidence  are  ele- 
ments in  a  pleasing  whole.  The  old  man 
talked  more  frankly  to  this  stranger  than 
he  had  done  to  any  one  for  years,  boasted 
a  little  of  his  own  ability  and  past  success, 
and  blamed  bad  luck  that  his  prosperity 
was  over. 

Willie  was  engaged,  of  course,  at  a  fair 
salary,  to  be  increased  by  results,  and  was 
to  go  to  Tregby  the  following  week. 

Things  seemed  better  after  Willie  went 
away.  He  wrote  home  cheerfully.  He 
was  glad  of  the  change  ;  and  then  there 
was  more  work  left  for  old  Joseph,  and  one 
less  to  clothe  and  feed,  which  was  a  con- 
sideration. 

But  a  fresh  trouble  was  in  store.  The 
Souths  seemed  doomed  to  trouble.  Joe 
had  tired  of  the  army;  the  discipline 
nagged  him  ;  he  saw  no  meaning  in  it,  he 
said  ;  and  his  pay  never  seemed  to  reach 
him  for  fines.  If  he  could  be  bought  off, 
he  would  pay  the  money  back  when  he 
earned  it;  and  he  hoped  his  father  would 
do  this  for  him.  But  old  Joseph  had 
nothing  saved,  not  even  the  few  pounds 
necessary  ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  have  given  it.  When  people  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  as  Joe  had 
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done  in  enlisting,  they  had  to  abide  the 
consequences,  he  said.  When  Joe  re- 
ceived this  answer,  he  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  again,  and  deserted. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  that  night  to  Eunice, 
when  he  entered  dusty  and  footsore  and 
fell  on  the  food  that  was  offered  him  like 
a  wolf!  The  wrath  of  old  Joseph,  and 
the  sullen  defiance  of  the  culprit.  Re- 
turn !  Not  likely.  He  had  suffered 
enough  before  he  ran  away.  It  was  for 
them  to  decide  whether  they  would  help 
him  out  of  the  country  or  give  him  up. 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  care  much  which 
they  did. 

Now,  neither  Eunice  nor  Joseph  under- 
stood what  penalties  befel  a  deserter,  and 
Joe  took  good  care  not  to  enlighten  them. 
They  knew  that  military  law  was  inexora- 
ble, had  no  pity,  and  made  no  excuses,  and 
they  had  heard  of  deserters  being  shot. 
That  Joe  would  receive  severest  punish- 
ment, whatever  that  might  be,  they  knew  ; 
and  many  a  night  they  lay  awake  picturing 
him  with  bandaged  eyes  in  front  of  a  pla- 
toon of  soldiers.  They  kept  him  hidden 
till  they  managed  —  Heaven  knew  with 
what  dire  difficulty  —  to  scrape  together 
the  few  pounds  necessary  for  his  escape, 
and  then  they  got  him  out  of  the  country. 
When  he  had  gone,  they  buried  at  dead 
of  night  the  uniform  he  had  worn  when  he 
came  home,  feeling,  poor  souls,  like  mur- 
derers as  they  did  so. 

Under  her  troubles,  Eunice  grew  colder, 
more  reserved,  prouder,  the  neighbors 
said.  She  hardly  ventured  out  of  doors 
now,  being  afraid  some  one  would  look  at 
or  question  her.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
that  timidity  among  villagers,  which  makes 
them  hate  to  go  abroad  unless  they  can  go 
in  company  or  on  an  errand.  Eunice 
loved  the  open  air,  the  bird-voices,  the 
shifting  clouds,  and  all  other  rural  sights 
and  sounds;  but  she  lived  preferably 
within  four  dull  walls,  because  she  was 
unhappy  and  afraid. 

•  That  visit  to  Tregby  rose  up  before  her 
now  and  then  like  a  dream.  Surely  she 
only  fancied  she  had  had  such  happy 
days. 

There  were  times  when  the  girl  felt 
quite  old  and  settled  in  the  groove  in 
which  old  maids  live.  Other  girls,  her 
seniors  by  many  years,  had  their  lovers, 
their  friends,  their  frolics  ;  but  such  things 
did  not  come  Eunice's  way,  and  likely 
never  would.  Perhaps  it  was  her  own 
fault.  There  was  no  one  at  Grimpat 
Eunice  would  have  cared  to  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with.  Perhaps  she  had  her 
ideal ;  but  it  was  an  ideal  so  remote,  so 


consciously  beyond  her,  that  when  Willie 
wrote  home,  "The  master  is  getting  the 
house  done  up  ;  he  told  me  yesterday  he 
is  minded  to  marry  before  the  year  is 
out,"  the  curious  heart-pang  she  suffered 
felt  only  like  a  deeper  depression.  It  was 
not  likely  that  she  had  ever  thought  of 
Willie's  employer  in  connection  with  her- 
self ;  no  one  could  have  contemplated 
Eunice  with  more  contempt  than  did 
Eunice  herself  at  this  thought.  A  man 
like  that !  Of  course  he  would  marry 
some  one  like  himself. 

Eunice  took  it  into  her  head  that  they 
should  have  a  hot  supper  that  night;  even 
if  Joe's  debt  weighed  on  them,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  starve.  She 
did  not  understand  the  restless  motive  that 
prompted  her  to  do  something  unusual,  to 
put  a  good  face  even  before  herself,  in 
that  curious,  sick  depression  which  clung 
to  her.  When  you  can  make  a  feast  for 
yourself,  you  seem  to  rejoice  that  other 
people  prosper,  and  that  other  girls  have 
lovers. 

Eunice  put  on  her  old  hat,  and  took  the 
little  basket  with  a  lid  in  her  hand.  She 
was  going  to  commit  an  extravagance  — 
to  buy  some  of  Mrs.  Mallet's  famous  big 
eggs,  and  a  bit  of  bacon  at  the  village 
shop.  There  were  times  when  Eunice 
felt  that  her  blood  was  thin,  and  grew  hun- 
gry for  a  taste  of  meat.  But  once  she  was 
out  in  the  sunshine,  she  forgot  her  errand 
and  her  longing  for  luxurious  living,  for 
the  wide  landscape  was  all  around  her,  the 
irregular  fields  undulating  away  to  the 
hills.  The  air  was  strong  and  pure,  and 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers.  At 
her  feet  the  myosotis  and  harebells  bent 
their  delicate  heads  in  the  breeze  that 
crept  out  of  the  distance,  Eunice  sat 
down  on  the  fence,  the  basket  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  misty  and  far-away.  It  was  good 
to  be  out  here  alone,  under  the  shifting 
clouds,  with  the  sense  of  silence  and  vast- 
ness  and  God  around  her.  She  did  not 
put  this  into  words  ;  she  only  felt  that  her 
troubles  seemed  trivial  under  the  remote 
sky,  and  she  resolved  that  in  the  future 
she  would  invent  errands  oftener.  And 
then  she  stopped  thinking,  for  a  man  was 
coming  with  long,  swinging  strides  over 
the  narrow  path  through  the  grass.  He 
was  not  a  Grimpat  man  —  no  Grimpat  man 
ever  walked  or  dressed  like  that.  She  sat 
gazing  at  him  with  the  unabashed  curiosity 
of  a  fearless  wild  creature,  and  then  she 
rose  with  a  sudden  husky  cry.  What  bad 
news  did  he  bring  ? 

"  Willie,"  she  said  breathlessly  —  "  Wil- 
lie ?  "    The  little  basket  rolled  away  from 
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her  lap  and  ignominiously  buried  its 
mouth  in  the  grass. 

♦'  Willie  is  well,"  Henry  Watkins  an- 
swered.    "  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  " 

She  stood  staring  at  him,  plucking  a 
little  at  her  dress,  as  though  something 
suffocated  her. 

"  There  is  no  bad  news  ?  " 

"None  in  the  world." 

"  Then  what  brought  you  ?  " 

The  j'oung  man  laughed.  "  I  can't  say 
you  are  very  hospitable.  I  came  for  a 
trip  to  Grimpat,  as  I  did  once  before.  I 
am  taking  a  hohday." 

"  And  you  were  coming  to  see  us  ?  " 

"Straight." 

Eunice  bethought  herself  of  the  supper, 
which  was  doubly  necessary  now.  She 
still  felt  in  every  limb  the  shock  of  his 
unexpected  appearance ;  but  she  had  no 
intention  of  letting  him  know  that.  Of 
course  it  was  owing  to  her  secret  about 
Joe  that  she  was  so  easily  startled. 

"  I  have  an  errand  to  do.  But  father  is 
at  home.  If  you  will  go  straight  on,  I 
shall  be  back  by  and  by." 

"Might  I  not  do  the  errand  with  you?" 

"  Are  you  not  too  tired  ?  " 

"  Not  tired  at  all." 

He  was  in  excellent  spirits;  but  that 
was  only  natural,  when  she  came  to  think 
of  it. 

"Are  you  pleased  with  Willie?"  she 
asked  after  a  pause, 

"  Thoroughly  pleased." 

"  I  was  afraid  when  I  saw  you  that  per- 
haps he  had  got  into  mischief." 

"Not  he  —  steadiest  fellow  I  ever  had. 
No.  I  came  on  my  own  account,  to  see 
this  pretty  bit  of  country  again." 

"  It  is  pretty.  I  was  just  thinking  that 
when  I  saw  you." 


"It  is  a  prettier  neighborhood  than 
Tregbv." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that." 

"You  liked  Tregby?" 

"  Yes."  She  could  not  say  any  n  ore, 
the  slow  color  rose  in  her  face  at  tlie  bare 
recollection. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you  —  to  tell  you " 

He   stopped,  stammering ;  and  she  came 
to  the  rescue  kindly. 

"  Yes  ;  Willie  told  me.  I  suppose  you 
mean  what  he  wrote  about?" 

"What?" 

"  That  you  are  going  to  be  married." 

"  It  all  depends  on  the  girl.     I  have  not 
asked   her  yet.     I  don't  know  that  she'll, 
have  me  when  I  do." 

"  I  don't  think  there's  much  fear  that 
she  won't,"  said  Eunice,  out  of  the  heart 
of  her  conviction  and  innocence. 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  not  good  enough 
for  her —  not  half  good  enough." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  very  nice,"  said  poor 
plain  Eunice,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"She  is;  and  as  good  as  gold.  How 
can  I  praise  her  more,  Eunice,  than  to  say 
it's  you?" 

"Me?" 

"  Yes,  it's  you.  Why,  I've  loved  you 
since  the  first  minute  I  saw  you,  looking 
at  me  with  your  big,  beautiful,  good  brown 
eyes !  " 

Nobody  ever  knew  what  he  had  discov- 
ered in  her,  she  least  of  all,  but  that  piece 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  wife  is  very 
conducive  to  a  happy  household.  To  this 
day  the  Grimpat  people  have  not  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  Eunice's  grand 
marriage  ;  and  when  they  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, solemnly  assure  all  listeners  that  it 
must  be  a  very  lucky  thing  to  be  poor  and 
proud  and  plain. 


Leigh  Hunt  suffers  from  a  perpetual  con- 
trast with  his  contemporaries,  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt.  It  is  often  most  unfair  to  insist  upon 
comparing  authors  with  one  another  just  be- 
c  ause  they  happened  to  be  alive,  in  the  ordi- 
nary prosaic  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  same 
time.  What  had  Milton  and  Butler  to  do 
with  one  another?  But  it  is  impossible  to 
help  a  comparison  in  the  present  case,  and  it 
is  one  Hunt  cannot  stand.  By  Lamb's  side 
he  is  a  bungler  ;  by  Hazlitt's,  a  baby.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  Hunt's  prose  poem 
called  •*  Child-Bed,"  which  Mr.  Johnson  has 
included  in  his  selection,  and  then  to  remem- 


ber ** Dream-Children:  a  Reverie,"  to  recog- 
nize that  the  difference  between  Hunt  and 
Lamb  is  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree.  As 
for  Hazlitt,  both  he  and  Hunt,  as  it  happened, 
wrote  essays  on  "John  Buncle,"  but  what  a 
difference  !  Hunt's  is  tame,  uninteresting, 
commonplace,  whilst  Hazlitt's  is  all  aglow 
with  life  and  bustle,  and  is,  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  "John  Buncle"  is  an  old  friend,  bet- 
ter reading  than  Buncle  himself.  Hunt's  es- 
say never  sent  anybody  to  his  author,  Hazlitt 
has  sent  hundreds  to  the  shops  to  inquire 
after  the  English  Rabelais,  as  he  had  the 
audacity  to  call  John  Amory.  Speaker 
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THE    COMMON    FATE    OF   ALL  THINGS    FAIR,  ETC. 


THE  COMMON  FATE  OF  ALL  THINGS  FAIR. 

So  strange  it  seems  to  me 
Beauty  should  perishably  find  its  close 
That  sometimes,  looking  on  a  girl's  gold 
hair, 
That  sometimes,  looking  on  a  perfect  rose, 
I  see  in  it  the  loss  that  is  to  be 
And  am  made  mournful  by  its  being  fair. 

It  cannot  be  but  pain. 
Wondering  how  showed  some  loveliest  face 
of  yore, 
To  think,  *'  'Tis  gone  that  was  so  exqui- 
site; 
Delight  went  from  the  world  that  comes  no 
more  — 
Some  other,  but  not  ever  that  again. 
Dead ;  and  we  could  have  been  so  glad  of 
it." 

But  there's  a  sadder  sense 
When  loveliness  is  lapsing  to  decay. 
The  flower  grown  sere  that  was  so  sweet  a 
prize, 
The  face  that  made  men's  sunshine  fallen  and 
grey. 
Oh  loss,  that  fair  should  fade  ere  it  goes 
hence, 
Should  change  forgotten  in  Time's  dusk 
disguise  I 

Saddest  of  all  is  this. 
The  while  one's  eyes  gaze  happy  even  to  tears. 
To  have  it  in  one's  heart  "And  this  fair 
thing. 
Except  it  die  too  early,  nears  and  nears 

A  time  that  shall  transform  it  all  amiss. 
The  time  of  warping  and  blurred  wither- 
ing." 

Saddest  of  all  is  this : 
Yet  how  not  sometimes  spoilt  delight  with 
thought. 
Measuring  the  beauty  by  the  loss  for  aye, 
Since  its  completing  points  its  road  to  Nought, 
Since  having  been  lurks  waiting  for  what 
is? 
Woe's  me,  that  fair  is  fair  for  but  its  day  1 
Good  Words.  AUGUSTA  WeBSTER. 


THE   LADY  SORROW. 

The  Lady  Sorrow  came  to  me ; 

Her  lips  were  wan,  her  pace  was  slow; 
She  carried  rue  and  rosemary. 

And  sad  her  accents  were,  and  low. 

The  wind  rose  in  a  gust  of  sighs. 

The  clouds  broke  in  a  storm  of  tears ; 

And  she  too  wept,  for  in  her  eyes 
Were  met  the  woes  of  many  years, 

I  rose  to  meet  her ;  and  I  knew 

In  that  dark  hour  she  brought  my  doom : 
•*  I  know  thee  by  thy  gathered  rue, 

I  ask  not  wherefore  thou  art  come." 


She  took  my  hand ;  her  palm  was  chill ; 

She  led  me  on  through  thorns  and  mire» 
By  swampy  fen  and  windy  hill. 

O'er  fields  of  snow  and  lakes  of  fire. 

At  last  she  brought  me  to  a  wood ; 

The    boughs    grew  thick,  no  light    came 
through ; 
She  stayed  and  kissed  me  as  I  stood ; 

She  passed  before  I  saw  or  knew. 

And,  with  that  chrism  upon  my  brow, 
Forward  I  went :  the  dark  grew  light; 

By  firm  wide  paths  I  journeyed  now. 
With  snowdrops  sown  and  aconite. 

And  out  into  the  busy  world 

I  pressed  with  eager  heart  and  feet ; 

From  cottage  roofs  the  thin  smoke  curled; 
The  cock  crew  loud,  the  flowers  bloomed 
sweet. 

And  every  worker  that  I  met 

Smiled  back  in  answering  sympathy  — 
**  Her  sign  is  on  thy  forehead  set ; 

Who  comes  to  all  has  been  with  thee." 

Chambers'  JoumaL 


BALLADE  OF  WINTER. 

The  city  once  again  doth  wear 

Her  wonted  dress  of  Winter's  bride ; 
Her  mantle  woven  of  misty  air, 

With  saffron  sunlight  faintly  dyed. 
She  sits  above  the  seething  tide. 

Of  all  her  summer  robes  forlorn. 
And  dead  is  all  her  summer  pride  — 

The  leaves  are  off  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  i 

All  round  the  landscape  stretches  bare. 

The  bleak  fields  lying  far  and  wide 
Monotonous,  with  here  and  there 

A  lone  tree  on  a  lone  hillside. 
No  more  the  land  is  glorified 

With  golden  gleams  of  ripening  corn; 
Scarce  is  a  cheerful  hue  descried  — 

The  leaves  are  off  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  I 

For  me  I  do  not  greatly  care 

Though  leaves  be  dead  and  mists  abide, 
To  me  the  place  is  thrice  as  fair 

In  winter  as  in  summer-tide ; 
With  kindlier  memories  allied 

Of  pleasure  past  and  pain  o'erworn, 
What  care  I  though  the  earth  may  hide 

The  leaves  from  off  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  ? 

Envoy. 

Thus  I  unto  my  friend  replied 

When  on  a  chill  late  autumn  mom 

He  pointed  to  the  tree  and  cried  — 

**  The  leaves  are  off  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  1  " 
Longman's  Magazine.  R.    F.   MURRAY. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A   FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  COURT 
OF   CHARLES   II. 

During  the  first  five  years  following 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  France 
was  represented  in  England  by  men  of 
importance  as  diplomatists  and  soldiers, 
such  as  Godefroy  Comte  d'Estrades,  Gas- 
ton Comte  de  Cominges  and  others,  whose 
correspondence  is  still  kept  in  the  archives 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  With  the 
exception  of  some  extracts  printed  by 
Lord  Braybrooke  and  by  the  Comte  de 
Baillon,  the  bulk  of  this  correspondence 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  unpublished 
to  the  present  day.  Having  had,  recently, 
to  read  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  apart 
from  the  purely  political  and  diplomatic 
point  of  view,  many  passages  in  those  offi- 
cial despatches,  especially  when  the  am- 
bassadors spoke  more  freely  their  mind 
and  gave  their  opinions  on  the  men  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  deserved  to  be 
better  known.  To  fulfil  this  object  I  se- 
lected the  following  extracts,  which,  bear- 
ing as  they  do  on  important  persons  and 
events,  on  men  of  letters  and  court  beau- 
ties, on  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
British  navy,  on  lord  mayors  and  city  ban- 
quets, on  English  fogs  and  on  the  great 
plague,  correct,  confirm,  or  complete,  on 
several  points,  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Gra- 
moQt. 

I. 

THE  WATTEVILLE  AFFAIR. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  October 
(N.S.),  1661,  Mr.  Pepys  rose  very  early  ;  it 
was  five  o'clock,  and  the  moon  still  shone 
in  the  sky.  He  had  much  to  do,  business 
to  transact  and  things  curious  to  observe. 
On  this  day  the  Swedish  envoy  was  to 
make  his  entrie^  and  there  was  to  be  "a 
fight  for  the  precedence "  between  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors. 
Nothing  could  better  enliven  the  dull 
streets  of  the  town  than  such  a  fray,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Pepys  was  all  the  day  long 
on  tip-toe. 

As  soon  as  morning  light  came  there 
was  a  great  noise  of  "soldiers  and  people 
running  up  and  down  the  street ; "  and  Mr. 
Pepys  hastened  to  and  fro  and  bustled 
about  as  best  he  could.     He  peered  at 


"  the  Spanish  ambassadors  and  at  the 
French,  and  there  saw  great  preparations 
on  both  sides  ;  but  the  French  made  the 
most  noise  and  ranted  most,  but  the  other 
made  no  stir  almost  at  all ;  so  that  I  was 
afraid  the  other  would  have  too  great  a 
conquest  over  them."  Bent  upon  making 
a  day  of  it  (as  indeed  it  was  in  the  history 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  kingdoms),  he 
ran  to  Cheapside,  as  soon  as  he  had  had 
his  meal,  there  to  hear  that  "the  Spanish 
hath  got  the  best  of  it,  and  kill  three  of  the 
French  coach-horses  and  several  men,  and 
is  gone  through  the  city  next  to  our  king's 
coach  ;  at  which  it  is  strange  to  see  how 
all  the  city  did  rejoice."  Not  so  strange, 
however,  for  "  we  do  naturally  all  love  the 
Spanish,  and  hate  the  French." 

"As  I  am  in  all  things  curious,"  Mr. 
Pepys  continues,  writing  at  a  time  of  the 
day  when  it  was  not  so  well  known  as  it  is 
now  that  he  was,  indeed,  curious  in  all 
things,  "  I  ran  after  them,  through  all  the 
dirt  and  the  streets  full  of  people,  till  at 
last,  at  the  Mewes,  I  saw  the  Spanish 
coach  go,  with  fifty  drawn  swords  at  least 
to  guard  it,  and  our  soldiers  shouting  for 
joy.  And  so  I  followed  the  coach,  and 
then  met  it  at  York  House,  where  the  am- 
bassador lies  ;  and  there  it  went  in  with 
great  state."  After  which  this  mouche  du 
coche  ran  to  "  the  French  house,"  to  enjoy 
the  discomfiture  of  the  hated  ones  ;  and  a 
treat  it  was  to  see  them,  "for  they  all  look 
like  dead  men,  and  not  a  word  among 
them,  but  shake  their  heads."  To  make 
things  complete,  Mr.  Pepys  gathers  and 
notes  with  delight  that  "  the  French  were 
at  least  four  to  one  in  number,  and  had 
neare  loo  case  of  pistols  among  them,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  not  one  gun  among 
them  ;  which  is  for  their  honor  forever 
and  the  others'  disgrace."  He  could  now 
go  home,  "having  been  very  much  daubed 
with  dirt,"  and  triumph  upon  his  wife,  silly 
thing,  who  sided  with  the  French  —  a  re- 
sult, probably,  of  her  being  so  well  read  iq 
La  Calpren^de  and  Scuddry. 

But,  as  "il  n'est  si  beau  jour  qui  ne 
m^ne  sa  nuit,"  what  was  to  be  Spain's 
honor  forever  did  not  long  keep  its  lustre. 
Great  was  the  anger  of  the  young  prince 
of  twenty-three  who  reigned  then  over 
France.     Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
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own  minister,  De  Lionne,  who  was  for  a 
more  conciliatory  policy,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  read  Mr.  Pepys's  own  diary,  and  did 
not  rest  till  he  had  washed  away  the  mem- 
ory of  this  "  disgrace."  His  prompt  action 
could  be  no  surprise  to  his  ambassador, 
Count  d'Estrades,  lieutenant-gdn^ral  de 
ses  armdes,  and,  later,  a  marshal  of  France 
—  one  of  the  promotion  of  eight  that  took 
place  at  the  death  of  Turenne,  "  la  monnaie 
de  M.  de  Turenne,"  as  they  were  called, 
being,  however,  no  false  coin,  as  Marshal 
de  Luxembourg,  who  was  one  of  them, 
took  care  to  testify.  The  unpublished  in- 
structions to  D'Estrades  when  he  was 
sent  to  England  foresaw  the  very  case  that 
had  happened,  and  showed  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  treated  lightly.  His  Majesty 
enjoins 

h  son  Ambassadeur  d'etre  jaloux  d'en  con- 
server  la  dignite  en  la  cour  en  laquelle  il  est 
envoye,  parce  que  c'est  sur  le  maitre  que  re- 
jaillissent  les  injures  qu'il  y  re9oit,  et  qu'il  est 
oblige  d'en  avoir  les  derniers  ressentiments, 
non  seulement  parce  que  son  Ministre  a  ete 
maltraite,  mais  parce  que  sa  propre  dignite  a 
€te  meprisee. 

And  further  on : 

Le  Sieur  d'Estrades  en  toutes  rencontres 
conservera  les  preeminences  qui  sent  dues  au 
roi,  ne  se  souffrant  preceder  par  aucun  am- 
bassadeur que  celui  seul  de  I'Empereur,  s'il 
en  envoyait  en  Angleterre;  souffrira  k  sa 
gauche  I'Ambassadeur  d'Espagne,  comme 
ceux  de  tous  les  rois  qui  ne  relevent  leur  cou- 
ronne  immediatement  que  de  Dieu.  Mais 
pour  ceux  de  Venise.  .  .  .  il  ne  les  souffrira 
que  derriere  lui. 

What  followed  is  well  known.  While 
King  Charles  the  Second  asked  the  other 
great  diarist  of  his  time  —  that  is,  John 
Evelyn  —  to  draw  up  a  "  narrative  in  vin- 
dication of  his  Majesty  and  the  carriage  of 
his  officers  and  standers-by,"  *  King  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  got  from  his  father-in-law 
all  the  satisfaction  he  wanted,  namely, 
that  henceforth  Spanish  ambassadors 
would  cease  to  compete  for  precedence 
with  the  most  Christian  king's  envoys. 
That  (contrary  to  what  is  usually  admitted) 
all  this  was  due  to  Louis's  personal  action, 
is  shown  by  a  private  letter  of  De  Lionne 
to  D'Estrades,  in  which  the  minister  says 


*  Evelyn's    Diary,  under    the  date    Oct 
(O.S.). 


1661, 


J'oubliai  dernierement,  en  accompagnant  la 
lettre  de  S.  M.,  de  vous  dire  quelque  chose  en 
men  particulier  sur  I'incident  que  vous  avez 
eu  avec  Bateville.*  Vous  aurez  sans  doute 
appris  qu'il  a  fait  grand  bruit  ici,  et  beaucoup 
plus  que  I'affaire  ne  meritait.  Je  vous  assure 
que  j'ai  fait  men  devoir  pour  ce  qui  vous 
regarde  ...  en  moderant  autant  qu'il  a  ^t^ 
en  mon  pouvoir  tous  les  termes  et  sentiments 
avec  lesquels  S.  M.  vous  en  a  ecrit.  Et  vous 
en  pourrez  mieux  juger,  si  vous  avez  su  com- 
bien  d'abord  S.  M.  temoigna  par  ses  discours 
d'en  etre  touchee. 

D'Estrades  was  shortly  after  appointed 
ambassador  to  Holland.  He  was  on  his 
way  thither  when  asked  by  the  English 
king  to  come  again  to  London  for  a  matter 
of  importance.  The  matter  was  the  sale 
of  Dunkirk,  which,  after  much  bargaining 
on  both  sides  and  several  sham  break-offs, 
was  arranged  for  five  million  livres. 
D'Estrades  had  the  honor  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his  master 
on  October  22,  1662.  The  first  two  mil- 
lions were  at  once  embarked  on  five  boats 
and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
honored  with  a  personal  visit  from  the 
king. 

n. 

COMINGES  —  THE  TONE  AND  MANNER  OF 
HIS   CORRESPONDENCE. 

D'Estrades  having  now  left  for  good, 
Louis  and  his  adviser  Lionne  chose,  to 
replace  him  at  the  British  court,  the  Comte 
de  Cominges,  the  well-known  soldier  and 
diplomatist,  who  was,  according  to  St.  Si- 
mon, important  toute  sa  vie.  He  was 
now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
had  done  and  seen  much, 

Gaston  Jean  Baptiste  de  Cominges, 
seigneur  of  St.  Fort,  Fldac,  and  La  Rdole, 
born  in  1613,  took  part  in  the  sieges  of 
St.  Omer,  Hesdin,  Arras,  and  Aire,  and 
was  made,  in  1644,  lieutenant  of  the 
Gardes  du  Corps  of  the  queen-mother. 
From  this  date  he  always  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  en- 
trusted to  him  several  missions  not  a  little 
difficult  to  perform,  in  which,  however,  he 
proved  successful.  To  him  it  was  she 
applied  to  have  the  notorious  and  popular 
Broussel,    the  "  idol  of  the  people,"  re- 

•  Or  Watteville,  from  Wattenveil  in  Thurgovia ;  he 
died  in  1670. 
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moved  from  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the 
Fronde  agitation;  to  him  again  was  as- 
signed the  no  less  delicate  task  of  convey- 
ing from  the  very  Louvre  to  the  Donjon 
de  Vincennes  the  Princes  Condd  and 
Conti,  and   the    Duke  de    Longueville  * 

(1650). 

In  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties 
and  of  his  various  missions  he  found  time 
to  study ;  he  enjoyed  consideration  at 
court  for  being  a  man  of  thought  and 
knowledge  not  less  than  a  good  swords- 
man and  a  good  guitarist.  We  find  him 
fighting  a  duel  in  1639.  "  Et  comme  ce 
mois,"  writes  Bassompierre,  "fut  accom- 
pagnd  de  force  noces,  il  le  fut  aussi  de 
force  duels,  comme  celui  d'Armenti^res, 
de  Savignac,  de  Bouquant,  de  Roquelaure, 
de  Chatelus,  de  Cominges,  et  autres."  f 
His  skill  on  the  guitar  is  honorably  men- 
tioned by  Madame  de  Motteville,  who 
relates  how  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
being  very  fond  of  music,  asked  her  own 
brother  to  play  his  part  with  Cominges  in 
his  suitar  concerts.  "  Dans  les  concerts 
de  guitare  qu'il  faisait  quasi  tous  les 
jours,  il  lui  donnait  une  partie  h  jouer 
avec  Cominges." t  Adorned  with  such 
accomplishments,  and  an  equally  accept- 
able companion  in  times  of  peace  and  war, 
he  found,  as  it  seems,  no  great  difficulty  in 
pleasing  the  beautiful  Sibylle  d'Amalbi, 
whom  he  married  in  1643.  She  too  be- 
came famous  as  the  Cdsonie  of  the  Prd- 
cieuses  group,  and  as  "  la  belle  Cominges  " 
of  the  great  monarch's  court. 

Cesonie  est  une  pr^cieuse  de  cour.  Elle  a 
beaucoup  d'esprit,  la  gorge  belle,  et  se  sert 
quelquefois  des  choses  que  produit  I'llesperie 
[/.<?.,  Spanish  paint].  Elle  aime  la  comedie 
et  ne  tient  pas  d'alcove  reglee,  parce  que  les 
femmes  de  cour  n'observent  point  de  regies 
en  cette  rencontre.  Elle  lege  dans  le  palais 
de  Seneque  [i.e.,  Palais-Royal,  built  by  Riche- 
lieu]. § 

In  1653-4  Cominges  followed  the  wars 
in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  from  1657  to  1659  he 

*  Cominges  wrote  an  account  of  it,  and  it  has  been 
published  with  biographical  notes  by  M.  Tamizey  de 
Larroque  {Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  Oct.  i, 
1671).  Several  despatches  of  Cominges,  as  ambassador 
to  Portugal,  were  published  by  the  same  (Pons,  1885). 

t  Memoires,  1870,  iv.  293. 

%  Memoires,  1876,  iv.  90(1657). 

§  Somaize,  Dictionnaire  des  Prdcieuses,  ed.  Ch., 
Livet,  1856,  i  55. 


was  ambassador  to  Portugal,  and  not  long 
after  his  return  was  appointed  a  knight  of 
the  Saint-Esprit  (December,  1661).  The 
following  year  saw  him  ambassador  to 
England.  This,  his  last  mission,  is  the 
one  for  which  he  specially  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

Cominges  reached  London  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1662,  after  having  had  a  very 
bad  crossing  "dans  le  yach  de  monsieur 
le  due  d'Yorch."  In  his  first  letter  to  the 
king  he  thus  describes  his  journey  in  his 
usual  court  style  :  — 

Sire,  je  ne  parlerais  pas  ^  Votre  Majesty 
des  incommodites  que  j'ai  souffertes  dans  le 
voyage,  par  le  debordement  des  eaux,  si  je 
n'y  etais  necessite  pour  excuser  le  peu  de 
diligence  que  j'ai  fait.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  je 
n'aie  quasi  force  les  elements  4  se  rendre 
favorables  a  Ses  desseins,  mais  tout  ce  que 
j'ai  pu  faire,  apres  avoir  evite  deux  ou  trois 
naufrages  sur  la  terre  et  souffert  la  tourmente 
sur  la  mer,  9'a  ete  de  me  rendre  ici  le  23  D^- 
cembre,  style  d'Angleterre. 

From  this  day  forth  a  double,  not  to  say 
a  triple,  correspondence  begins  :  an  offi- 
cial one  with  the  king,  a  more  familiar  one 
with  Lionne  ;  and  then  we  find  traces  of 
a  third  one,  containing  only  court  news, 
and  destined  again  for  the  king,  but  not  in 
his  kingly  capacity.  Young  Louis  greatly 
appreciated  those  separate  sheets  of 
worldly  information,  and  Lionne  several 
times  reminds  the  ambassador  of  the  ne- 
cessity not  to  forget  them.  No  wonder 
with  a  young  prince  of  twenty-four;  the 
real  wonder  is  the  personal  care  and  at- 
tention with  which  the  official  correspond- 
ence was  attended  to  by  him,  to  the  extent 
indeed  of  his  being  jealous  of  the  private 
letters  sent  to  Lionne  by  Cominges, 

Quoique  je  fasse  toujours  voir  au  Roi 
[Lionne  writes]  les  lettres  particuli^res  dent 
vous  m'honorez,  et  qu'il  semblerait,  celaetant, 
que  ce  f\lt  la  meme  chose  d'ecrire  i  S.  M.  ou 
\  moi,  puisqu'ElIe  est  toujours  egalement 
bien  informee,  il  faut,  s'il  vous  plait,  ecrire 
toujours  directement  ^  S.  M.  quand  meme 
vous  n'auriez  d'autre  chose  ^  lui  mander  que 
de  I'avertir  que  vous  n'en  avez  aucune  matiere, 
et  h.  moi  seulement  trois  lignes  pour  I'adresse 
du  paquet.  Ce  qui  m'a  fait  juger  qu'il  vaut 
mieux  en  user  de  la  sorte,  c'est  que  quand 
j'ai  lu  4  S.  M.  la  derni^re  lettre  dont  vous 
m'avez  favoris^,  Elle  me  demanda  pourquoi 
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vous  n'ecriviez  pas  plut6t  k  Elle;  4  quoi  je 
repartis  que  c'etait  peut-etre  par  defaut  de 
matiere  assez  importante  .  .  .  mais  il  me 
semble  que  S.  M.  ne  se  paya  pas  enti^rement 
de  cette  raison  et  qu'Elle  aimait  mieux  que 
vous  en  usassiez  autrement.  Vous  lui  ferez 
aussi  grand  plaisir  de  continuer  ce  que  vous 
aviez  commence  si  galamment,  en  lui  envoyant 
dans  un  feuillet  separe  les  nouvelles  de  la 
cour  les  plus  curieuses.  —  (Aug.  5,  1663.) 

Cominges,  there  is  no  doubt,  continued 
to  send  those  "feuillets  s^pards,"  but  as 
the  king  appropriated  them  to  himself, 
and  perhaps  handed  them  round  to  his 
more  intimate  friends,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives.  As 
to  the  official  correspondence,  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  the  care  with  which 
the  king  read  it  himself,  and  to  the  re- 
marks which  it  elicited  from  him. 

The  means  of  conveying  this  corre- 
spondence were  various.  There  were 
special  messengers;  but  the  ambassador 
used  also  the  "ordinaires,"  that  is,  the 
common  post;  and  then  he  was  careful  to 
cipher  his  letters.  In  his  correspondence 
with  his  sister,  madame.  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, Charles  the  Second  constantly  com- 
plains of  their  letters  being  opened  at  the 
post.  There  was  only  one  delivery  each 
week  in  London  and  in  Paris ;  the  Paris 
ordinaire  left  every  Sunday.*  Another 
means  of  corresponding  was  to  use  the 
cover  of  a  third  person,  in  order  not  to 
rouse  the  curiosity  of  postal  officers. 

Si  vous  voulez  quelquefois  m'ecrire  sous 
I'enyeloppe  d'un  marchand  [Cominges  writes 
to  Lionne],  vous  pourrez  adresser  vos  lettres 
^  Monsieur  Ayme,  chirurgien,  Rue  Rose 
Straet  \sic\  au  Commun  Jardin,  et  moi  j'ad- 
resserai  mes  lettres  \  Mr.  Simonnet,  banquier 
^Paris.  — (Jan.  8,  1663.) 

III. 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

"  Rue  Rose  Straet  "  reminds  us  of  the 
important  fact  that  the  French  ambassa- 
dor did  not  know  a  word  of  English  —  not 
even,  as  we  see,  the  word  "  street."  He 
seems,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  to  have  ob- 
jected on  this  account  to  his  own  appoint- 
ment to  London  ;  but  his  objection  was 
overruled,  as  well  it  might ;  appointments 
to  England  would  have  been  difficult  in- 
deed if  the  king  had  expected  from  his 
envoys  a  knowledge  of  English  ;  but  he 
did  not.  Cominges,  as  well  as  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors  (for  a  long  time), 
made  not  the  faintest  approach  to  an  under- 

*  And,  later,  every  Saturday.    (Cominges  to  Lionne, 
Sept.  II,  1664,) 


standing  of  words  or  sounds.  He  writes 
of  the  Duke  of  "  Boquinquan,"  of  the 
religion  of  the  "  Kakers,"  of  the  queen 
going  to  "  Tonnebriche,"  of  the  province 
called  "Yorkcher."  A  very  witty  letter 
being  read  at  court  in  the  royal  circle,  the 
ambassador  thus  describes  the  admiration 
it  excited  :  — 

Sur  ce  raffinement,  un  chacun  cria  Very 
wel,  very  well  Le  Comte  de  Gramont  ex- 
pliquera  I'energieet  la  force  de  cette  phrase 
anglaise  4  V.  M.  —  (To  the  king,  Nov.  6, 
1664.) 

We  see  at  a  later  date  Cominges,  Cour- 
tin,  and  Verneuil,  the  three  having  been 
appointed  together  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary to  England,  forwarding  to  France  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  remarking  as 
to  its  contents,  "  Nous  nous  en  rapportons 
k  ce  qu'il  [«>.,  the  interpreter]  en  dit,  ne 
sachant  pas  cette  langue,"  November  i, 
1665.  In  the  same  manner  the  Comte  de 
Broglie,  ambassador  during  the  regency, 
goes  sometimes  to  the  "  Drerum,"  and 
sometimes  to  the  "Driwrome,"  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  describes  at  great 
length  in  his  correspondence  the  political 
feuds  between  the  "  wichs "  and  the 
"thoris." 

As  for  Cominges,  he  did  his  best  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency,  and  as  every- 
body in  society  spoke  French,  his  troubles 
on  this  account  were  not  unendurable. 
They  were  great  only  when  he  had  to  do 
with  lord  mayors  and  aldermen  ;  then  he 
had  to  call  in  an  interpreter.  He  gathered 
information  on  English  politics  as  best  he 
could,  to  the  satisfaction  anyhow  of  his 
government.  "Sans  flatterie,"  writes 
Lionne  on  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  on  the 
variety  of  religions  in  England,  "rien  ne 
pent  6tre  plus  clair,  mieux  couchd  par 
dcrit,  plus  judicieux  et  plus  solide,  et  vous 
pouvez  facilement  k  ce  prix-lk  vous  con- 
soler de  ne  pouvoir  pas  articuler  un  mot 
anglais." 

In  one  circumstance,  at  the  least,  the 
ambassador's  anxieties,  one  may  suppose, 
ought  to  have  been  great.  For  the  king 
himself,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  wrote  to 
have  a  full  report,  not  on  politics,  religion, 
or  trade,  but,  of  all  things,  on  literature. 
This,  undoubtedly,  sounds  very  much  to 
his  honor ;  by  this  curious  move  the  Great 
Monarch  was  on  the  verge,  long  before 
Voltairian  times,  of  discovering  Shake- 
speare. I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that 
copies  of  the  books  of  the  master  drama- 
tist were  then  in  existence  in  some  French 
libraries;  Surintendant  Fouquet  had  one, 
which  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  books 
after  his  trial  ;  another  copy  was  to  find 
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its  way  to  quite  an  unlooked-for  place  — 
into  the  very  library  of  the  patron  of  Ra- 
cine and  Boileau,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Sun-king  himself.  There  it  lay,  very  little 
read,  one  may  be  sure,  looking  so  queer, 
so  unexpected,  so  uncouth,  that  the  royal 
librarian,  when  making  his  catalogue, 
thought  it  proper  to  add  to  the  name  and 
title  a  few  observations,  for  the  king,  cour- 
tiers, and  savants  to  know  what  the  thing 
was  they  handled;  and  the  thing  was 
accordingly  thus  described  by  Nicolas 
Clement,  bibliothecaire royal^  in  one  of  his 
slips,  the  original  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  public  library  in  Paris,  where 
I  found  it  some  years  ago  :  — 

Will.  Shakspeare  poeta  anglicus  .  .  .  Ce 
poete  i  rimagination  assez  belle,  11  pense 
naturellement,  11  s'exprime  avec  finesse;  mais 
ces  belles  qualites  sent  obscurcies  par  les 
ordures  qu'il  mele  ^  ses  comedies.  —  (About 
i68o.) 

To  the  royal  question  what  would  be 
Cominges's  answer.?  Just  what  would  be 
expected  from  such  a  perfect  courtier,  well 
read  in  his  classics  and  a  sincere  admirer 
of  his  own  country's  literature  :  — 

L'ordre  que  je  re9ois  de  V.  M.  (de  m'in- 
former  avec  soin  et  circonspection  des  hommes 
les  plus  lllustres  des  trois  Royaumes  qui  com- 
posent  celul  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  tant  aux 
arts  qu'aux  sciences)  [The  passage  between 
parentheses  was  ciphered  in  the  original  I]  est 
une  marque  de  la  grandeur  et  de  I'elevation 
de  son  ame ;  rien  ne  me  parait  de  plus  glorieux, 
€t  V.  M.  me  permettra,  s'il  lui  plait,  de  la 
feliciter  d'avoir  eu  une  pensee  si  digne  d'un 
grand  monarque  et  qui  ne  le  rendra  pas  moins 
illustre  dans  les  siecles  \  venir  que  la  cdh- 
quete  d'une  place  et  le  gain  d'une  bataille. 
Mu  de  curiosite,  et  I'esprit  toujours  tendu  au 
service  et  \  la  gloire  de  V.  M.,  j 'avals  deja 
jete  quelque  plan  pour  m'eclairclr,  mais  je 
n'avais  pas  encore  ete  fort  satisfalt.  II  semble 
que  les  arts  et  les  sciences  abandonnent 
quelquefois  un  pays  pour  en  aller  honorer  un 
autre  ^  son  tour.  Presentement  elles  ont 
passe  en  France,  et,  s'il  en  reste  lei  quelques 
vestiges,  ce  n'est  que  dans  la  memoire  de 
Bacon,  de  Morus,  de  Bucanan  et,  dans  les 
derniers  siecles,  d'un  nomme  Miltonius  qui 
s'est  rendu  plus  Infame  par  ses  dangereux 
ecrlts  que  les  bourreaux  et  les  assassins  de 
leur  roi.  Je  ne  manqueral  pourtant  pas  de 
m'lnformerfortsoigneusementetavecd'autant 
plus  de  joie  que  rien  au  monde  ne  me  semble 
plus  digne  de  V.  M.  —  (April  2,  1663.) 

What  further  information  Cominges 
gathered  we  do  not  know  ;  he  found  per- 
haps his  difficulties  to  increase  as  he 
sought  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  had 
to  encounter  insuperable  obstacles  when 
he  had  to  ascertain  what  was  the  literary 


worth  of  "le  nommd  Miltonius"  in  his 
capacity  as  Lycidas  or  Penseroso  Milton. 
Shakespeare,  at  all  events,  was  suffered 
to  remain  unnoticed  and  the  Sun-King 
could  well  pity  his  neighbors  whose  litera- 
ture consisted  in  the  works  of  four  Latin 
authors,  one  of  them  an  infamous  man. 

Cominges's  despatch  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  he  was,  conformably  to  his 
own  assertion,  a  great  friend  of  books, 
literature,  and  authors.  He  used  to  be- 
guile the  long  empty  hours  of  the  days  he 
spent  in  London  by  reading  the  best  writ- 
ers of  antiquity.  He  finds  himself,  he 
declares  to  Lionne,  in  a  country 

oil  I'oisivet^  rfegne  comme  dans  son  trSne. 
Si  je  n'almais  I'etude,  je  serais  le  plus  mal- 
heureux  de  tons  les  hommes,  mais  je  fais 
conversation  avec  tons  les  plus  honnetes  gens 
de  I'antlqulte,  qui  ont  assez  de  complaisance 
pour  souffrir  que  je  les  quitte  et  les  reprenne 
sans  leur  falre  nl  clvillte  nl  excuse.  —  (Dec  3, 
1663.) 

He  would  have,  it  may  be  here  observed, 
bitterly  suffered  in  his  ambassadorial 
pride  if  he  could  have  imagined  why  so 
much  "oisivetd"  was  his  lot.  The  polit- 
ical part  he  had  to  play  consisted  in  pre- 
paring arrangements,  knitting  into  closer 
bonds  France  and  England,  the  latter 
being  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Holland 
and  the  former  being  obliged  by  treaty  to 
help  the  States-General.  But  while  Co- 
minges fondly  believed  himself — a  per- 
haps excusable,  because  a  so  very  common 
feeling  —  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  was  accredited, 
Charles  the  Second  repeatedly  declared  to 
Madame,  his  sister,  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  punctilious  and 
susceptible  soldier.  The  French  king, 
on  his  side,  entertained  similar  feelings 
towards  Lord  Holies,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, who  may  perhaps  have  also  suf- 
fered from  "oisivetd"  in  Paris.  From 
this  concourse  of  circumstances  arose  the 
great  influence  of  Madame  and  the  para- 
mount part  she  played  by  consent  of  both 
kings  in  bringing  France  and  England  to 
sign  at  last  (1670)  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

Cominges  was  curious  not  only  about 
books  but  about  men  also.  We  find  him 
giving  dinners  to  the  more  interesting 
among  those  he  knew,  philosophers  and 
savants.  We  see  thus  at  his  table  no  less 
illustrious  guests  than  Huygens  of  Zuli- 
chem,  well  known  already  by  his  invention 
of  the  pendulum  clock,  and  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  The  latter  he 
patronizes  very  much,  seeing  in  him  a  use- 
ful "bonhomme,"  worthy  to  be  enrolled 
among  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  servants  as 
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a  defender  of  royal  authority  and  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  He  appeals  to 
Lionne  to  pension  him  on  this  account  and 
to  let  the  pension  be  delivered  through  his 
own  ambassadorial  hands. 

Cominges  on  this  occasion  sends  home 
the  following  characteristic  account  of  the 
bonhomme,  then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year: 

Dans  deux  jours  messieurs  de  Zulchom, 
d'Hobbes  et  de  Sorbieres*  doivent  diner  chez 
moi ;  ce  ne  sera  pas  sans  parler  de  vous  apres 
que  nous  aurons  fait  le  panegyrique  de  notre 
maitre.  Le  bonhomme  Mr.  Hobbes  est 
amoureux  de  Sa  personne  ;  il  me  fait  tous  les 
jours  mille  demandes  sur  Son  sujet,  qui  finis- 
sent  toujours  par  une  exclamation  et  par  des 
souhaits  dignes  de  lui.  Comme  souvent  il  a 
pris  envie  a  S.  M.  de  faire  du  bien  k  ces  sortes 
.de  gens,  je  ne  craindrai  pas  de  dire  que  jamais 
il  ne  pent  etre  mieux  employe  qu'en  celui-ci. 
On  pent  le  nommer  Assertor  Regum,  comme 
il  parait  par  ses  oeuvres,  mais  du  notre  il  en 
fait  son  heros.  Si  tout  cela  pouvait  attirer 
quelque  liberalite,  je  vous  prie  que  je  puisse 
en  etre  le  distributeur ;  je  la  saurai  bien  faire 
valoir,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  que  jamais  bienfait 
puisse  etre  mieux  colloque.  —  (July  13,  1663.) 

In  his  answer  Lionne  assures  Cominges 
of  the  intention  of  the  king  to  give  some- 
thing to  Hobbes,  but  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  inclination  of  Louis  to  ben- 
efit "  ces  sortes  de  gens  "  was  extended  in 
fact  to  the  author  of  "  Leviathan." 

Je  voudrais  bien  avoir  pu  faire  le  quatrieme 
de  vos  convives  en  ce  diner  que  vous  deviez 
donner  a  messieurs  de  Zulichem,  Hobbes  et 
de  Sorbieres.  Je  vols  grande  disposition  au 
Roi  de  gratifier  le  second,  mais  n'engagez 
point  Sa  Majeste  k  rien  que  je  ne  vous  le 
mande  plus  precisement.  Si  on  prend  la 
resolution  de  lui  donner  quelque  chose,  il  ne 
passera  que  par  vos  mains.  S.  M.  s'en  est 
deja  expliquee  de  la  sorte.  —  (Aug.  i,  1663.) 

Among  the  men  with  a  name  in  litera- 
ture whom  Cominges  used  to  meet  at  the 
English  court  were,  besides  the  three 
above  named,  Gramont,  whose  mad  pranks 
Cominges  notices,  usually  with  some  in- 
dulgence, from  time  to  time  with  sharp- 
ness and  severity  —  as,  for  example,  when, 
having  signed  one  of  his  despatches,  the 
body  of  which  is  written  by  his  secretary, 
he  adds  in  the  margin  with  his  own  hand  : 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Gramont  est  arrive 
depuis  deux  mois ;  il  n'a  point  change  depuis 
le  mariage,  si  ce  n'est  qu'il  est  devenu  le  plus 
effronte  menteur  du  monde.  —  (To  Lionne, 
January  28,  1665.) 

*  Sorbi&res  wrote  a  book,  full  of  slanders  and  calum- 
nies on  English  society  ;  for  which  piece  of  mischief 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  exiled  him  to  Brittany.  He  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Paris  later,  with  the  assent  of 
Charles. 
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Saint  Evremont  also  is  named  here  and 
there  in  Cominges's  letters,  and  the  am- 
bassador does  his  best  to  show  that  the  old 
man  deserves  a  better  fate,  and  that  the 
order  for  his  exile  ought  to  be  repealed. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  official "  entrde," 
Cominges  writes  to  the  king  :  — 

Les  Fran9ais  qui  se  sont  trouves  en  cette 
cour  ont  fait  leur  devoir,  et  le  Chevalier  de 
Gramont  y  a  paru  avec  la  meme  magnificence 
qu'il  a  accoutume  de  faire  en  semblables 
actions ;  le  pauvre  St. -Evremont,  moins  brave, 
mais  plus  afflige  et  inconsolable  s'il  n'avait 
quelque  esperance  qu'enfin  V.  M.  lui  pardon- 
nera  une  faute  oil  son  esprit  a  plus  de  part 
que  son  coeur.  —  (April  19,  1663.) 

This  appeal  to  pity  was  reiterated  the 
next  year  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny^ 
who  had  been  sent  to  England  on  a  tem- 
porary mission ;  but  this,  too,  was  of  na 
avail :  — 

St.-Evremont  se  trouve  en  grande  necessity 
de  sante  et  d'argent.  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
lui  donna  hier  une  pension  de  trois  cents  Jaco- 
bus. II  fait  pitie.  —  (Ruvigny  to  Lionne,  Jan. 
22,  1665.) 

IV. 
ETIQUETTE  AND   COURT  NEWS. 

Having  had  to  replace  D'Estrades,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Cominges  paid  a  very 
great  attention  to  etiquette,  and  that  his 
letters  are  full  of  particulars  as  to  cere- 
monial and  precedence.  The  stiffness  of 
the  rules  and  the  importance  of  the  small- 
est items  seem  at  the  present  day  very- 
strange,  people  being  no  longer  accus- 
to«ned  to  such  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness 
in  such  matters,  except  in  despatches  re- 
ferring to  imperial  courts  in  Asia.  When 
he  first  came  to  England  Cominges  had  to 
face  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  making 
his  solemn  entree  into  London.  Person- 
ally he  wasfor  eluding  the  thing  altogether^ 
for  a  cause  very  often  alluded  to  in  his 
despatches,  namely  the  expense.  He  felt 
the  more  inclined  to  this  as  a  splendid 
entree  had  just  been  made  by  Muscovite 
envoys,  and  the  poor  ambassador  experi- 
enced great  anxiety  how,  with  an  indiffer- 
ently well  furnished  purse,  he  could  com- 
pete with  these  wondrous  northern  people. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  England  he 
informs  Lionne  of  the  coming  of  "  I'am- 
bassadeur  du  grand-due  de  Moscovie  que 
Ton  nomme  ici  empereur,"  and  thus  de- 
scribes his  entrde :  — 

Vous  saurez  done,  Monsieur,  que  Ton  lui  a 

fait  une  entree  tout-a-fait  extraordinaire ;  tous 

les  marchands  ont  pris  les  armes ;  les  alder- 

1  mans,  qui  sont  les  echevins,  ont  ete  le  voir  et 
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le  congratuler  de  son  arrivee ;  le  Roi  le  defraye 
et  le  loge,  et  apres  un  mois  de  sejour  il  a  eu 
aujourd'hui  son  audience  ou  quinze  ou  seize 
cents  hommes  de  pied  se  sont  mis  sous  les 
armes.  .  .  .  Son  carrosse  a  entre  dans  White- 
hall contre  la  coutume.  II  est  vrai  qu'il  ne 
s'est  pas  convert  en  parlant  au  Roi  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  mais  pour  moi,  quoi  que 
les  Anglais  disent,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  ce  soit 
tant  par  deference  que  le  Moscovite  rend  a 
S.  M.  B.  que  par  vanite,  voulant  par  ce  moyen 
exclure  I'Ambassadeur  d'Angleterre  de  se 
couvrir  parlant  a  lui.  Je  crois  que  ce  que 
nous  pouvons  raisonnablement  pretendre  et 
demander,  c'est  I'entree  dans  Whitehall,  parce 
que  pour  I'entree  de  la  ville  c'est  une  chose 
qui  ne  regarde  que  le  bien  que  tirent  les  mar- 
chands  de  Londres  du  commerce  de  la  Mos- 
covie,  qui,  de  leur  propre  mouvement,  ont 
fait  toute  cette  fanfare. 

Cominges  goes  on  suggesting  that  as  he 
cannot  constrain  the  merchants  to  honor 
him  with  a  similar  "fanfare,"  it  would  be 
advisable  for  him  to  abstain  altogether  and 
not  to  make  any  entrde  at  all.  It  would 
save  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
everybody  would  be  pleased,  "  puisque  Ton 
ne  saurait  jamais  satisfaire  les  ofiiciers, 
quelque  mdchante  ch^re  que  Ton  fasse  et 
quelque  libdralit^  que  Ton  pratique  "  (Jan. 
8,  1663). 

The  king  answers  that  he  wants  time  to 
think  about  it  and  take  counsel,  for  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  give  at  once  an  opinion 
"en  des  mati^res  si  graves"  (Feb.  25, 
1663).  Later  on  we  see  that  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  and  writes  accordingly:  — 

Pour  ce  qui  est  d'eviter,  comme  vous  le  pro- 
posez,  une  entree  publique  dans  Londres,  je 
ne  le  puis  approuver ;  [for  several  reasons,  the 
main  of  which  is  that]  cet  exemple  s'intro- 
duirait  bientot  et  bien  facilement  pour  tons 
les  autres  ambassadeurs,  et  quand  11  y  aurait 
a  I'avenir  un  ambassadeur  d'Espagne  k  Lon- 
dres, et  que  I'occasion  de  pareilles  fonctions 
n'arriverait  plus,  je  n'aurais  plus  de  moyen 
de  faire  voir  au  public  qu'il  cede  le  rang  au 
mien  sans  le  contester,  et  ne  concourt  plus 
avec  lui  en  execution  de  I'accommodement 
qui  a  ete  fait  entre  moi  et  le  Roi  mon  beau- 
p^re  sur  I'insulte  de  Batteville.  —  (January 
21,  1663.) 

The  king,  as  we  perceive,  was  bent  upon 
preventing  Mr.  Pepys,  and  all  the  Pepyses 
innumerable  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
from  recording  the  Batteville  incident  as 
being  "  a  disgrace  forever  "  to  the  French 
name.  Cominges  made,  therefore,  his 
entree  and  was  able  to  send  home  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  ceremony. 

Many  were  the  questions  and  long  were 
the  discords  raised  by  the  then  all-power- 
ful goddess  Etiquette.  The  presence  in 
London  of  the   Muscovite   envoys  was  a 


constant  source  of  perplexity  to  the  am- 
bassadors. The  despatches  to  and  from 
home  are  full  of  learned  discussions  as  to 
the  real  reason  why,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
forbore  to  put  on  their  hats  before  Charles 
the  Second.  Cominges  is  instructed  tc> 
try  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  such 
strange  conduct,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  full  of  meaning.  He  must,  besides^ 
consider  and  weigh  carefully  within  him- 
self what  he  will  do  when  they  come  ta 
see  him  :  — 

En  cas  que  vous  jugiez  a  propos  de  leur 
accorder  la  main  chez  vous,  il  reste  encore  a 
savoir  si  vous  la  devez  accorder  a  tons  trois. 
(The  king  to  Cominges,  January  21,  1663.) 

When  any  breach  of  etiquette  had  been 
committed,  it  is  needless  to  say,  after  what 
had  taken  place  with  D'Estrades,  that 
Cominges  was  not  slow  to  resent  it.  On 
the  [9th  of  November]  1663,  Mr.  Pepys 
happened  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  for 
it  was  his  luck  to  be  usually  present  when 
something  memorable  was  to  take  place. 
They  had,  he  says,  "  ten  good  dishes  to  a 
messe,  with  plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts;"* 
but  "it  was  very  unpleasing  that  we  had 
no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers,  and 
drank  out  of  earthen  pitchers  and  wooden 
dishes.  It  happened  that,  after  the  lords 
had  half  dined,  came  the  French  ambas- 
sador up  to  the  lords'  table,  where  he  was 
to  have  sat;  he  would  not  sit  down  nor 
dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  not  yet 
come,  nor  have  a  table  to  himself,  which 
was  offered  ;  but  in  a  discontent  went 
away  again.  After  I  had  dined  ...  I 
went  up  to  the  ladys'  room,  and  there 
stayed  gazing  upon  them."  While  Mr. 
Pepys  was  enjoying  this  last  amusement, 
Cominges  was  writing  to  Louis  Quatorze 
and  describing  how,  though  he  had  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour,  people  had  sat  at 
table  before  his  coming;  and  how  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
extenuate,  this  "incivility  grossi^re  et 
barbare." 

On  me  conduisit  jusqu'i  la  salle  du  festin, 
ou  je  trouvai  M.  le  Chancelier  et  le  Conseil 
du  Roi,  qui  etaient  dej^  k  table.  Je  fus  sur- 
pris  de  cette  grossiere  incivilite.  Neanmoins» 
pour  eviter  de  faire  une  affaire,  je  pris  le  parti 
de  donner  lieu  a  ces  messieurs  de  reparer 
cette  faute,  si  elle  s'etait  faite  par  ignorance 
ou  par  megarde.  .  .  .  Je  marchai  droit  keux, 
k  dessein  de  leur  faire  une  raillerie  de  leur 
bon  appetit.  Mais  je  les  trouvai  si  froids  et 
si  interdits  que  je  jugeai  k  propos  de  me  re- 
tirer.  —  (November  9,  1663.) 

A  flow  of  despatches  then  passed  be- 
tween London  and  Paris  on  the  subject ; 
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the  municipal  officers  hastened  to  present 
the  excuses  of  the  mayor;  then  Lord  St. 
Albans  came  in  the  name  of  the  king; 
then  the  lord  mayor  himself  came  in  state 
to  explain  matters. 

Le  lendemain  k  ii  heures,  on  m'avertit  que 
le  Maire  etait  parti  pour  me  faire  visite;  il 
arriva  un  moment  apres,  suivi  de  dix  ou 
douze  carrosses  et  une  assez  grande  troupe  de 
peuple  qui  suivit  ce  cortege  par  curiosite.  II 
entra  chez  moi  avec  les  marques  de  sa  dig- 
nite,  c'est-a-dire  I'epee  [etc.,  etc.].  II  arreta 
un  moment  dans  ma  salle  basse,  peut-etre  en 
intention  que  je  I'y  allasse  recevoir;  mais  un 
de  mes  secretaires  lui  ayant  dit  qu'il  y  avait 
du  feu  dans  la  salle  haute  et  que  je  n'etais 
pas  acheve  d'habiller,  ayant  employe  toute  la 
matinee  a  faire  mes  depeches,  il  monta  en 
haut,  et  sitot  je  I'allai  prendre,  pour  le  con- 
duire  dans  ma  salle  d'audience.  Je  ne  voulus 
point  I'entendre  qu'il  ne  fut  assis.  D'abord 
il  me  temoigna  qu'il  etait  bien  fache  qu'il  ne 
pouvait  s'expliquer  en  fran9ais,  mais  qu'il 
avait  amene  un  interprete. 

My  lord  then  beojs  to  be  excused  for 
what  had  taken  place,  and  asks  Cominges 
to  come  again  and  dine  with  him.  "  Corame 
I'interpr^te  ne  s'acquitta  pas  trop  bien  de 
son  devoir  "  the  ambassador  requested  the 
town  provost,  "  qui  parle  assez  bien  fran- 
^ais,"  to  translate  his  own  harangue,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  would,  with  the 
assent  of  his  master,  forget  entirely  the 
indignity  he  had  suffered-  and  would  will- 
ingly dine  with  his  lordship,  provided  the 
same  company  be  present,  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  lord  mayor  rose  to  go. 

Je  conduisis  le  Maire  jusques  k  son  carrosse, 
lui  donnant  tou jours  la  porte  mais  conservant 
toujours  la  main  droite.  Le  tout  se  passa 
avec  satisfaction  des  deux  cotes.  —  (Nov.  12, 
1663.) 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Cominges  not  to 
state  that  his  English  colleague  made  him- 
self scarcely  less  troublesome  in  Paris. 
Lord  Holies,  "  a  man,"  says  Burnet,  "  of 
great  courage,  but  of  as  great  pride," 
wanted  to  be  addressed  as  "  Your  Excel- 
lency," but  not  to  have  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. De  Lionne,  who  had  long  given 
him  the  desired  appellation,  ceased,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  answered  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  Chancelier 
Siguier  ;  on  the  request  of  Lord  Holies 
it  had  been  agreed  they  would  call  each 
other  "  Your  Excellency," 

et  M.  le  Chancelier  ayant  commence,  I'autre 
lui  respondit  "  Vous,"  dont  il  fut  offense  au 
dernier  point.  Cependant  rien  n'avance,  dont 
je  suis  au  desespoir,  trouvant  qu'il  est  bien 
facheux  que  pour  des  choses  de  cette  nature 
tout  demeure.* 

♦   Madame  to  her  brother,  Charles  the  Second,  June 


If  the  fly-leaves  of  court  news  which 
Cominges  used  to  enclose  in  his  parcels, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  master,  appear 
to  have  been  lost,  we  may  gather  from 
several  of  the  official  despatches  some 
idea  of  their  contents.  For  there  was  only 
a  7iuance  then  between  court  news  and 
political  news,  and  we  constantly  find  the 
one  mixed  up  with  the  other.  The  ambas- 
sador's statements  do  not  contradict,  but 
rather  confirm,  the  impression  to  be  gath- 
ered in  reading  Gramont  and  Pepys.  We 
see  one  by  one  appear  in  his  pages  the 
names  of  Mile.  Stewart,  Mile,  de  Hamil- 
ton, Madame  Middleton,  and  the  other 
famous  names  to  be  seen  to-day  written 
under  the  portraits  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  painter,  the  ambassador,  the  diarist 
all  agree.  Cominges  has  descriptions  of 
the  king  dining  at  the  Embassy  :  — 

Ma  maison  sera  ouverte  demain.  .  .  .  Le 
Roi  et  Monsieur  le  Due  d'York  me  feront 
I'honneur  d'y  diner.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  j'aie 
prie  sa  Majeste,  mais  il  a  voulu  etre  de  la 
partie  de  tous  les  illustres  debauches  de  son 
royaume.  —  (To  Lionne,  P'eb.  15,  1663.) 

The  queen  goes  to  take  the  waters  :  — 

La  Reine  avec  sa  cour,  qui  est  assez  nom- 
breuse,  est  toujours  a  Tonnebridge,  oil  les 
eaux  n'ont  rien  produit  de  ce  que  Ton  avait 
espere.  On  pent  les  nommer  les  eaux  de 
scaudale,  puisqu'elles  ont  pense  miner  les 
femmes  et  les  filles  de  reputation  —  j'entends 
celles  qui  n'avaient  pas  leurs  maris.  II  a 
fallu  un  mois  entier,  et  a  quelques-unes  da- 
vantage,  pour  justifier  leur  conduite  et  mettre 
leur  honneur  k  couvert,  et  meme  Ton  dit  qu'il 
s'en  trouve  encore  quelques-unes  qui  ne  sent 
pas  hors  d'affaire.  —  (To  the  king,  Aug.  1663.) 

If  the  waters  do  not  produce  any  effect 
upon  poor  Catherine  of  Portugal,  the  case 
is  quite  different  with  the  "Sultanes- 
Reines." 

La  suite  des  divertissements  et  des  plaisirs 
va  k  I'ordinaire.  La  Sultane-Reine  est  un 
peu  changee,  mais,  comme  I'on  a  contribue  a 
ce  changement,  au  lieu  de  donner  du  degout, 
il  produit  de  nouveaux  charmes.  —  (To  Li- 
onne, July  28,  1664.) 

The  "  divertissements,"  however,  were 
sometimes  of  a  less  attractive  sort,  and 
Charles  had  to  take  part  in  university  fes- 
tivities, concerning  which  Cominges,  lover 
as  he  was  of  the  ancients,  writes  :  — 

La  cour  n'est  point  de  retour  de  son  progres  : 
c'est  ainsi  que  Ton  parle  ici.  Elle  doit  arriver 
aujourd'hui  a  Oxford,  oil  elle  doit  sejourner 
quatre  jours  dans  les  divertissements  que  peut 
donner  une  universite  dont  les  acteurs  ne  sont 

22,  1664.    (Henriette-Anned'Angleterre,bythe  Comte 
de  Baillon,  1886,  p.  155.) 
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pas  pour  Tordinaire  de  la  plus  agreable  ni  de 
la  meilleure  compagnie  du  monde.  L'on 
parle  de  diverses  comedies,  de  plusieurs  ha- 
rangues, de  panegyriques,  d'epithalames  oil 
ie  grec,  le  latin,  I'hebreu,  I'arabe,  le  syriaque 
seront  les  langues  les  plus  connues.  Je  suis 
assure  qu'apres  tous  ces  raauvais  divertisse- 
ments l'on  sera  bien  aise  de  retourner  k  White- 
hall pour  en  prendre  de  plus  agreables.  —  (To 
the  king,  Oct.  16,  1663.) 

What  those  Whitehall  amusements  were 
is  thus  described  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
year  :  — 

II  y  a  bal  de  deux  jours  Tun  et  comedie 
aussi ;  les  autres  jours  se  passent  au  jeu,  les 
uns  chez  la  Reine,  les  autres  chez  Madame 
de  Castlemaine,  ou  la  compagnie  ne  manque 
pas  d'un  bon  souper.  Voila,  sire,  a  quoi  l'on 
passe  ici  le  temps.  L'approche  de  la  tenue  du 
Parlement  donnera  bientot  d'autres  pensees ; 
les  plus  habiles  ont  dejk  commence  a  faire 
leurs  cabales,  et  les  autres  attendent  I'occa- 
sion  pour  faire  valoir  leur  talent  dans  une  si 
c^lebre  assemblee. — (January  25,  1663.) 

V. 
THE  LIBERTIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Other  curiosities  of  the  land  some- 
times attract  the  notice  of  the  ambassador  ; 
foremost  among  them  that  strange  thing 
he  has  just  named  —  the  Parliament.  The 
importance  of  this  institution  was  well 
known  in  France,  where  its  working  was 
the  cause  of  unceasing  wonder.  When 
D'Estrades  was  sent  to  England  he  was 
provided  with  instructions  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  Westminster  assembly 
and  to  its  democratic  tendencies.  The 
royal  despatch  supplied  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  English  nation  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  following  important 
particulars :  — 

Le  Sieur  d'Estrades  n'ignore  pas  que  la 
monarchie  d'Angleterre  est  compos^e  de  trois 
royaumes,  dont  les  habitants  different  d'incli- 
nation  et  de  moeurs.  On  a  meme  accoutum^ 
de  dire  de  leurs  propensions  que  les  Anglais 
sent  Italiens,  les  Ecossais  sont  Frangais,  et 
les  Irlandais  Espagnols.  lis  ne  conviennent 
tous  qu'en  une  seule  et  meme  chose,  qui  est 
de  travailler  avec  application  en  toutes  ren- 
contres k  diminuer  I'autorite  royale  et  la 
rendre  le  plus  qu'ils  peuvent  dependante  de 
leurs  Parlements,  qui  sont  les  etats-generaux 
de  chaque  royaume,  et  non  pas  un  simple 
corps  de  justice,  pour  la  rendre  aux  particu- 
liers,  comme  en  France. 

In  the  same  way  as  he  had  been  ques- 
tioned about  literature,  Cominges  was 
asked  by  the  king  to  draw  up  a  report 
concerning  parliamentary  institutions. 
Louis,  in  his  letters,  several  times  alludes 


to  the  expected  report,  and  assures  his 
ambassador  of  the  care  with  which  he 
will  read  it.  The  report  comes,* and  the 
king  at  once  writes  :  — 

J'ai  regu  .  .  .  votre  discours  sur  I'institu- 
tion,  les  fonctions  et  autorite  du  Parlement 
d'Angleterre,  que  je  me  propose  de  lire  avec 
grand  plaisir  et  d'en  tirer  une  idee  qui  me 
demeurera  dans  I'esprit  pour  ma  pleine  in- 
struction sur  une  matiere  si  importante  et  que 
l'on  a  tous  les  jours  occasion  de  traiter,  — 
(April  8,  1663.) 

He  did  not  delay  much  before  fulfilling 
his  intention,  for  Lionne  writes  on  the 
same  day :  — 

Depuis  que  le  Roi  a  sign^  la  lettre  qu'il 
vous  ecrit,  S.  M.  a  eu  le  temps  d'ecouter  avec 
grande  attention,  d'un  bout  k  I'autre,  la  lec- 
ture du  bel  ecrit  que  vous  lui  avez  adresse 
touchant  les  Parlements  d'Angleterre.  Je 
vous  avals  toujours  bien  cru,  monsieur,  un 
cavalier  fort  eclaire  et  tres  habile,  mais  je 
vous  demande  aujourd'hui  pardon  du  tort  que 
je  vous  ai  fait  longtemps  de  ne  vous  avoir  pas 
cru  de  cette  force.  Jamais  je  n'ai  rien  vu  de 
mieux  couche  par  ecrit,  de  plus  judicieux  et 
de  plus  curieusement  recherche. 

The  working  of  the  liberal  institutions 
of  England  is  very  often  noticed  by  Co- 
minges. A  subject  and  correspondent  of 
the  Sun-king,  he  could  not  but  blame 
them,  but  his  astonishment  at  such  cus- 
toms and  his  very  blame  redound  not  a 
little  to  the  honor  of  the  country.  The 
personal  liberty  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  a 
town  unprovided  with  a  Bastille  is,  for 
the  ambassador,  a  cause  of  endless  won- 
der. Think  of  a  Parliament  "oii  les  mem- 
bres  n'ont  pas  seulement  la  libertd  de 
parler,  mais  encore  de  faire  des  choses 
surprenantes  et  extraordinaires,  jusques  k 
citer  les  plus  qualifies  k  la  barre  !  "  Think 
of  an  Earl  of  Bristol  remaining  free  about 
town  when  he  has  accused  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  high  treason  ! 

Voil^  un  proces  dans  les  formes  [writes 
Cominges,  utterly  bewildered],  entre  un  par- 
ticulier  et  le  Chancelier  appuye  de  sa  dignite, 
de  ses  services,  de  la  bonne  volonte  du  Roi, 
de  celle  de  la  Reine-mere,  du  due  d'York 
(dont  madame  sa  femme  accoucha  hier  d'un 
gargon),  de  tous  les  courtisans,  et  cependant 
il  se  promene  sur  le  pave  comme  un  autre  et 
ne  desespere  point  d'un  bon  succes.  J'avoue 
k  V.  M.  que  je  perds  la  tramontane  et  que  je 
crois  etre  plus  loin  que  le  cercle  de  la  lune. 
(To  the  king,  July  23,  1663.) 

So  extraordinary  is  the  case  that  Cominges 
recurs  to  it  in  his  private  letters,  and,  ad- 
dressing De  Lionne,  writes  again:  — 

*  This  report  seems  unfortunately  to  be  lost. 
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Je  m'imagine  h.  tous  moments  etre  trans- 
porte  aux  antipodes  quand  je  vols  un  particu- 
lier  se  promener  par  les  rues,  assister  comme 

t'uge  dans  le  Parlement,  etre  visite  de  sa  ca- 
•ale,  et  n'en  pas  faire  une  moins  bonne  vie, 
apres  avoir  accuse  de  crimes  capitaux  le  pre- 
mier officier  de  I'Etat,  parfaitement  bien  aupres 
du  Roi  son  maitre,  appuye  de  la  Reine-mere, 
et  beau-pere  du  fils  de  la  maison. 

To  which  Lionne  answers  with  a  great 
appearance  of  truth  :  — 

Si  quelqu'un  avait  attaque  ici  Mr.  le  Chance- 
lier  au  Parlement,  vous  croyez  bien  qu'il  ne 
jouerait  pas  tous  les  jours  au  boulaingrain  et 
qu'il  y  aurait  peu  de  presse  h  avoir  son  alli- 
ance.—(Aug.  5,  1663.) 

The  navy  of  England,  the  religions  of 
England,  are  also  causes  of  wonder,  the 
former  being  aiso  one  of  deep  and  sincere 
admiration.  Cominges  accompanies  the 
king  on  a  visit  to  the  dockyards  by  the 
Thames. 

Nous  viraes  dans  ce  lieu-la  tous  les  vieux 
generaux  et  capitaines  de  Cromwell,  qui  sont 
fort  affectionnes  et  pleins  de  confiance  a  cause 
de  leurs  dernieres  victoires  centre  les  Hollan- 
dais.  Le  Roi  me  dit  devant  euxqu'ils  avaient 
tous  eu  la  peste,  mais  qu'ils  etaient  parfaite- 
ment gueris  et  moins  susceptibles  de  maladie 
que  les  autres.  Je  vous  avoue,  sire,  qu'il  n'y 
a  rien  de  plus  beau  a  voir  que  toute  cette  ma- 
rine, rien  de  plus  grand  ni  de  plus  majestueux 
que  ce  grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux  faits  et  k 
faire,  cette  nombreuse  quantite  de  canons,  de 
mats,  de  cordages,  de  planches  et  autres  ma- 
chines necessaires  k  cette  sorte  de  guerre. — 
(Nov.  6,  1664.) 

All  that  machinery  was  put  to  use  in  the 
following  year,  with  no  small  effect,  as 
everybody  knows. 

VI. 
ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH   RELIGIONS. 

As  for  the  variety  of  religions  in  En- 
gland, the  ambassador  was  greatly  puzzled 
by  them.  His  tone  when  he  speaks  of 
"  Kakers  "  and  "  MilMnaires  "  is  not  very 
respectful,  and  he  anticipates  catastrophes 
from  this  want  of  uniformity  in  creeds.  A 
devout  Christian  himself,  he  was  no  bigot, 
and  spoke  of  the  minor  beliefs  of  his  co- 
religionaires  with  a  freedom  not  at  all 
unusual  in  his  time.  Madame  de  Sdvignd, 
as  is  well  known,  would  never  accept  the 
not  unimportant  dogma  of  a  possibility  of 
endless  punishments  after  death.  Co- 
minges spoke  with  no  great  admiration  of 
indulgences  and  consecrated  beads. 

Jouissez  done  a  loisir  [he  writes  to  Lionne] 
de  la  vue  de  monseigneur  le  Legat,  qui  vous 
fera,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  un  tres  favorable 


accueil,  ayant  autant  travaill^  que  vous  avez 
fait  k  sa  mission.  Sans  ingratitude  il  ne  sau- 
rait  vous  refuser  un  bon  nombre  d'indulgences 
et  de  grains  benits,  puisque,  apres  les  emporte- 
ments  de  sa  famiJle  et  la  fermete  du  Roi,  il 
vous  doit  I'honneur  d'un  si  beau  etsimagni- 
fique  emploi.  S'il  vous  en  tombe  sous  la 
main  —  je  ne  dis  pas  des  emplois  —  je  n'en 
veux  pas  de  si  ruineux — envoyez-m'en  une 
bonne  quantite,  car  voici  un  pays  oil  Ton  peut 
les  employer,  bien  que  la  plus  grande  partie 
des  hommes  et  des  femmes  quil'habitent  n'en 
fassent  gu^re  d'etat. 

The  other  part,  however,  is  in  such  a  need 
of  them  as  to 

epuiser  le  fond  qii'en  aura  fait  le  Legat  au 
sortir  du  lieu  de  leur  source.  —  (June  19, 
1664.) 

When  the  question  was  of  the  main 
problems  of  our  lives  Cominges's  tone  was 
quite  different.  Having  been  advised  by 
Lionne  to  take  some  diversion,  because  it 
would  do  good  to  his  mind  and  improve; 
his  health,  he  answers  :  — 

Mon  age  ne  me  permet  plus  ces  inutiles 
occupations,  et  ce  qui  me  reste  de  temps  k 
vivre  je  veux  I'employer  k  mourir,  regardant 
le  passe  pour  le  detester,  et  I'avenir  pour 
I'eternite.  Que  vous  semble,  monsieur,  de 
ces  reflexions  ?  Ne  sont-elles  pas  chretiennes 
et  ne  valent-elles  pas  mieux  que  celles  de  cer- 
taines  gens  qui,  a  cinquante  ans,  volent  le 
papillon  et  vont  se  bruler  k  la  moindre  lumi- 
ere  qui  les  eblouit.?  Je  n'ai  que  trop  long- 
temps  suivi  de  si  mauvais  exemples.  —  (Dec. 
24,  1663.) 

His  feelings  were,  in  fact,  similar  to 
Montaigne's,  who  in  a  famous  passage  of 
his  "  Essays  "  declares  that  the  great  thing 
in  life  is  to  "^////^one's  death." 

Looking  around  him  Cominges  was 
struck  with  the  multiplicity  of  beliefs  en- 
tertained by  the  nation,  and  his  forebod- 
ings were  accordingly  very  sombre.  He 
shudders  when  thinking  of  '-cette  nation 
qui  est  tellement  perdue  et  abimde  dedans 
les  fausses  religions  que  je  ne  sais  s'il  ne 
faudrait  point  plus  d'un  miracle  pour  la 
sauver  "  (to  the  king,  September  13,  1663). 
On  another  occasion  he  informs  Lionne  of 
the  burial  of  a  Dissenting  minister  ;  "  De- 
puis  six  jours  Ton  enterra  un  ministre  de 
i'opinion  de  la  troisi^me  monarchie,  qui 
fut  accompagn^  de  plus  de  dix  mille 
hommes."  Lionne  having  enquired  what 
was  meant  by  the  "third  monarchy,"  the 
ambassador  answers  that  he  had  mistaken 
he  ought  to  have  spoken  of  "  la'cinqui^me 
monarchie,  qui  est  celle  des  justes,  sous 
laquelle  le  monde  doit  finir,  assez  sem- 
blable  h. I'opinion  des  milldnaires,  auxquels 
i>e  joignent  les  anabaptistes,  les  kakers  et 
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beaucoup  d'autres  extravagants."  Add  to 
this  a  number  of  prophets  and  soothsayers 
as  well  in  society  as  out  of  it,  and  who 
pestered  Cominges  with  their  visits  and 
with  attempts  to  convert  him.  Vain,  how- 
ever, were  their  efforts,  as  this  letter  tes- 
tifies :  — 

La  curiosite  naturelle  que  j'ai  de  prendre 
quelque  connaissance  des  choses  qui  se  pas- 
sent  dans  le  monde  m'a  attire  lesvisites  du 
Comte  de  Pembroke  .  .  .  Ce  seigneur,  qui 
n'a  non  plus  de  malice  qu'un  mouton  ... 
est  tenement  plein  et  coiffe  de  toutes  les  reve- 
lations dont  je  vous  ai  entretenu  ces  jours 
passes,  et  a  une  telle  envie  que  chacun  soit 
aussi  egare  de  bon  sens  qu'il  Test,  qu'il  em- 
ploie  toute  sa  plus  fine  rhetorique  k  me  jeter 
dans  son  parti.  ...  II  est  convaincu  que  vous 
etes  un  parfaitement  honnete  homuie,  capable 
des  plus  grandes  choses,  mais  il  dit  que  ces 
grandes  qualites  ne  suffisent  pas,  et  que  beau- 
coup  d'excellents  personnages  qui  les  poss^- 
dent  traitent  le  plus  souvent  toutes  les  prophe 
ties  de  ridicules.  Je  lui  avouai  sincerement  que 
je  vous  croyais  un  peu  touche  de  cette  mala- 
die,  et  que  Ton  aurait  assez  de  peine  a  re- 
duire  votre  esprit  k  une  soumission  aveugle 
.  .  .  Voilk  le  seul  divertissement  que  j'aie 
en  Angleterre,  mais  s'il  continue  je  suis  resolu 
de  quitter  la  ville  ...  ces  fols  s'etant  mis 
dans  la  tete  de  me  persecuter  et  de  me  vouloir 
eriger  en  prophete,  qui,  dans  le  bon  sens, 
n'est  autre  chose  que  de  courir  les  rues,  faire 
beaucoup  de  grimaces,  repondre  hors  de  pro- 
pos  par  monosyllabes,  lever  les  yeux  au  ciel, 
n'6ter  point  sou  chapeau  et  etre  fort  mal- 
propre.  .  .  . 

C'est  trop  faire  le  fol  dans  la  semaine 
sainte  ;  il  faut  du  moins  mettre  q^uelque  inter- 
valle  entre  ces  folies  et  les  tenebres  que  je 
vais  ouir.  Le  Roi  m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  me 
preter  sa  musique  frangaise,  qui  attire  chez 
moi  beaucoup  de  beau  monde,  et  principale- 
ment  madame  de  Castlemene,  que  je  vas  re- 
galer  de  mon  mieux.  —  (To  Lionne,  April  17, 
1664.) 

A  Catholic  chapel  was  annexed  to  the 
Embassy  by  diplomatic  privilege,  and 
there  Cominges  had  the  pleasure  not  only 
to  "rdgaler"  with  good  music  "madame 
de  Castlemene  "  and  people  ia,society,  but 
to  secure  every  day  a  large  attendance  to 
the  masses  said  there  by  his  chaplain. 
His  pleasure  on  this  score  would  have 
been  unmixed,  but  for  the  expense,  which 
was  heavy;  but  he  considered  it  unpolit- 
ical, as  well  as  unchristian,  to  retrench  on 
this  item.  In  one  of  his  numerous  com- 
plaints concerning  his  insufficient  salary 
and  the  high  prices  one  had  to  pay  for 
everything  in  London  we  read  ;  — 

Sans  contredit  voici  bien  le  lieu  du  monde 
ci  il  se  fait  le  plus  de  depense  et  oh.  I'on  fait 
le  plus  de  liti^re  d'argent.     Je  trouve  que 


nous  sommes  bien  heureux  qu'il  n'y  ait  point 
ici  d'ambassadeur  d'Espagne.  II  faudrait 
bien  que  notre  Maitre  ouvrit  sa  bourse.  II 
n'est  pas  possible  de  vivre  ici  pour  deux  mille 
ecus  par  mois.  Sans  parler  des  choses  ex- 
traordinaires,  le  louage  des  maisons,  le  change 
de  I'argent  et  le  port  des  lettres  consomme  un 
tiers  de  ce  que  me  donne  S.  M.  Je  ne  me 
plaindrais  pas  si  j 'avals  de  quoi  soutenir  cette 
depense,  mais  la  honte  de  succomber  serait 
pour  moi  le  dernier  des  supplices  .  .  .  Je  ne 
vous  ai  pas  seulement  parle  de  la  depense  de 
ma  chapelle,  sur  laquelle  je  n'avais  jamais 
fait  d'etat,  et  si  il  est  vrai  qu'elle  est  forte  et 
si  necessaire  qu'il  vaudrait  mieux  retrancher 
toutes  choses  que  de  ne  pas  faire  cette  de- 
pense avec  magnificence.  J'ai  tons  les  jours 
six  messes  qui  ne  suffisent  pas  k  la  foule 
qui  se  trouve  pour  les  ouir.  II  y  a  jusqu'^ 
soixante  et  quatre-vingt  communions  tons  les 
dimanches  et  le  nombre  va  bien  augmenter 
sitot  que  I'on  donnera  la  chasse  aux  pretres. 
—  (To  Lionne,  April  19,  1663.) 

VII. 

LA  CELEBRE  AMBASSADE. 

For  a  few  years  this  correspondence 
went  on,  thickly  inlaid  on  both  sides  with 
compliments  and  congratulations.  Many 
other  subjects  were  adverted  to  concern- 
ing the  various  parts  of  the  world  —  Amer- 
ica, Morocco,  the  Guinea  coast,  the  Indies. 
We  sometimes  hear  that  the  English  have 
captured  three  thousand  Moors  off  Tan- 
giers,  and  Cominges  is  instructed  to  barter 
for  them  and  try  to  obtain  them  as  a  gift 
or  for  a  money  consideration,  and  to  have 
them  sent  to  row  in  the  French  galleys. 
But  the  negotiation  fails,  the  English  gov- 
ernment preferring  to  keep  Uieir  slaves 
for  themselves  (Aug.  12,  1663;  May  5, 
1664).  Sometimes  presents  are  brought 
from  the  Indies  for  Charles  ;  among  them 
"  une  fort  grosse  perle  .  .  .  que  la  nature 
avait  eu  dessein  de  faire  ronde  et  blanche, 
mais  elle  n'a  pas  rdussi  "  (Aug.  18,  1664). 
On  other  occasions  news  comes  from  the 
court  of  Rome  of  a  very  great  prodigy ; 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  angel  at  Castle 
Sant'  Angelo  has  been  struck  off  by  light- 
ning; upon  which  Lionne  remarks,  "sur 
quoi  cette  cour  la  plus  superstitieuse 
qu'aucune  autre  ne  manque  pas  de  faire 
de  belles  predictions "  (To  Cominges, 
March  14,  1663). 

Business,  however,  did  not  progress  at 
all.  The  great  question  of  the  time,  the 
question  of  the  treaty,  remained  where  it 
was.  Cominges  complained  of  his  en- 
forced inactivity,  quite  unaware  that  some- 
thing was  being  done,  and  a  negotiation 
conducted  apart  from  himself.  The  real 
ambassador  from  England  to  France,  and 
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from  France  to  England,  at  that  time  was 
one  and  the  same  person,  namely,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Madame,  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  Charles  the  Second  never  liked 
Cominges,  and  is  loud  in  his  denunciations 
of  him  in  his  letters  to  his  sister;  and  as 
for  Louis,  his  opinion  concerning  the  En- 
glish envoy  never  varied,  and  he  was  wont 
to  write  of  "  milord  Ollis,"  "  Je  le  tiens  trop 
peu  capable  d'une  ndgociation  de  cette 
importance  et  doutefort  qu'on  la  lui  voulut 
confier  "  (To  Cominges,  Nov.  25,  1663). 
Several  attempts  were  made,  however,  to 
follow  a  more  regular  line.  In  1664  Co- 
minges was  supplemented  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Ruvigny,  a  1  Protestant  allied  to 
several  great  English  families,*  but  with 
little  result.  Later  on  Louis  decided  upon 
sending  "  une  cdl^bre  ambassade  extraor- 
dinaire en  Angleterre."  There  were  to 
be  three  ambassadors,  instead  of  one:  le 
Due  de  Verneuil,  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Henrietta  de  Balzac,  Mar- 
quise de  Verneuil  ("  I  saw,"  writes  Evelyn 
in  his  diary,  "the  Duke  of  Verneuille, 
base-brother  to  the  queen-mother,  a  hand- 
some old  man  and  a  greate  hunter"); 
Courtin,  chosen  by  the  king  because  he 
would  have  in  England  "un  homme  de 
son  conseil  qui  ait  une  intelligence  parti- 
culidre  de  la  jurisprudence  ;  "  and  then  Co- 
minges himself. 

From  this  time  the  part  played  by  Co- 
minges dwindled  very  much  ;  the  real  am- 
bassador was  Courtin,  who,  however,  com- 
pletely failed,  he  too,  in  his  mission.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  prevent  war  between 
England  and  the  Dutch  republic;  and  the 
instructions  to  the  three  explain  that  if 
war  is  not  averted,  the  English  will  very 
possibly  have  the  better  of  it ; 

sapr^s  quoi  il  serait  tres  difficile  aux  autres 
Puissances  de  contester  aux  Anglais  cet  em- 
pire de  la  mer  auquel  ils  ont  de  tout  temps 
aspire,  et  dont  aujourd'hui  ils  se  montrent  si 
avides  qu'on  peut  dire  que  ce  dessein  et  celui 
de  s'emparer  de  tout  le  commerce  du  monde 
sent  les  deux  veritables  causes  de  tout  ce 
trouble  et  de  toutes  ces  querelles  qu'ils  susci- 
tent  presentement  aux  dits  Etats  (viz.,  to  Hol- 
land). 

The  three  ambassadors  set  to  work  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  instructions  thus  drawn 
for  them,  not  without  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight; but  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 
War  broke  out.  The  machinery  described 
by  admiring  Cominges  the  year  before 
was  put  to  use,  with  the  result  that  the 
Dutch   fleet  was   scattered  to   the   winds 


*  The  Russells,  for  example.  Ruvigny  became  nat- 
uralized in  England  in  1680,  and  died  at  Greenwich  in 
1689. 


and  the  waters  by  the  Duke  of  York 
(June,  1665).  There  were  great  rejoicings 
in  London,  and  bonfires  in  the  streets. 
Owing  to  their  capacity  as  mediators,  the 
French  envoys  considered  they  had  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  part  in  them,  which 
angered  the  mob  very  much  ;  they  were 
hooted  and  their  windows  broken.  But 
while  any  breach  of  etiquette  by  officials 
was  resented  to  the  extent,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  bringing  nations  to  the  verge  of 
war,  the  doings  of  mobs  were  (not  un- 
wisely) esteemed  as  of  no  import.  Co- 
minges had  already  had  some  time  before 
an  "  ^meute  "  before  his  house,  but  he  had 
taken  almost  no  notice.  It  is  strange  to 
compare  the  tone  of  the  despatches  con- 
cerning the  affair  at  the  lord  mayor's 
banquet,  and  the  way  in  which  the  ambas- 
sadors report  the  siege  laid  round  their 
abodes  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory. 

Mon  histoire  n'est  pas  longue  [writes  Courtin 
to  Lionne];  j'en  ai  ete  quitte  pour  une  dou- 
zaine  de  vitres  cassees  dans  la  chambre  de  M. 
votrefils,  et  M.  de  Cominges  a  plus  de  sujet 
de  se  plaindre  que  moi;  si  nous  n'eussions 
^te  sages,  vous  eussiez  oui'  parler  d'une  grillade 
d'ambassadeurs,  car  toutes  les  rues  etaient 
pleines  de  charbon  fort  allume. 

"  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  fame,"  writes 
classical  Cominges,  "of  fame  that  is  wont 
to  magnify  things,  I  would  not  even  men- 
tion what  has  taken  place." 

Vous  saurez  done,  monsieur,  pour  I'oublier 
un  moment  apres,  que,  pour  ne  rien  faire 
d'indecent  ni  de  contraire  a  la  qualite  de  me- 
diateur,  j'ordonnai  k  mes  gens  de  ne  point 
faire  de  feu  devant  ma  porte,  mais  bien  de 
donner  du  bois  pour  augmenter  celui  des 
voisins  en  cas  qu'ils  en  demandassent.  Soit 
que  d'abord  ils  n'yprissent  pas  garde,  ou  que 
les  fumees  du  vin  ne  leur  eussent  pas  encore 
monte  k  la  tete,  Ton  me  laissa  en  repos  jusques 
k  minuit,  Mais  peu  apres  il  sembla  bon  k 
une  multitude  de  canailles,  qui  croyait  sans 
doute  temoigner  son  zele  pour  la  patrie  et  son 
aversion  pour  les  Frangais,  d'attaquer  ma 
maison  avec  leurs  sobriquets  ordinaires,  et 
ensuite  avec  une  greie  de  cailloux  qui  me  fit 
abandonner  ma  chambre  pour  eviter  d'etre 
blesse  dans  une  si  belle  occasion.  Mes  gens, 
braves  comme  des  lions  encham^s,  s'emurent 
aux  insolences  et  coururent  aux  armes,  chacun 
selon  sa  profession,  c'est-i-dire  que  les  broches 
faisaient  I'avant-garde  et  les  pistolets  et  mous- 
quetons  le  corps  de  la  bataille.  Les  choses 
ainsi  ordoniiees,  je  crus  qu'il  etait  k  propos 
de  calmer  cette  fougue  militaire.  Ainsi,  apr^s 
une  harangue  de  remerciements,  je  fis  retirer 
mes  troupes.  .  .  .  Les  ennemis  profitant  de 
ma  prudence,  qu'ils  appelaient  faiblesse, 
marquerent  toutes  les  avenues  de  ma  maison 
d'un  nombre  infini  de  croix  blanches,  avec  une 
inscription  qui  disait :  *' Dieu  veuille  avoir 
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piti^  et  mis^ricorde  de  cette  pauvre  maison  !  " 
et,  comme  si  veritablement  la  peste  en  efit 
dej^  ravage  les  habitants,  chacun  se  retira 
avec  des  cris  et  des  huees.  —  (June  22,  1665.) 

The  son  of  Lionne,  whom  Courtin  men- 
tions, had  been  sent  over  to  England,  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Chesterfield 
would  have  had  his  own  to  live  in  France, 
in  order  to  see  the  world,  to  improve  his 
manners,  and  to  lose  his  timidity.  On 
this  last  score  no  better  place  could  be 
appointed  for  a  young  gentleman  than  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second;  and  it  is 
very  curious  to  see  with  what  sort  of 
fatherly  care  Courtin  watched  over  riie 
young  man's  successes.  His  letters  on 
this  subject  read  very  much  like  Chester- 
field's ;  the  difference  of  time  and  place 
is  scarcely  perceptible;  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  "I'ancien  rdgime  "  was  true  to  it- 
self from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mr.  votre  fils  [Courtin  writes  to  Lionne] 
commence  comme  les  honnetes  gens  font :  il 
est  un  peu  honteux;  mais  nous  lui  avons 
donne  du  courage  et  Mr.  d'Irval  [?]  I'a  si  bien 
servi  qu'enfin  il  a  fait  sa  declaration,  qui  a 
ete  fort  bien  regue  par  une  des  plus  jolies 
filles  d'Angleterre.  C'est  mademoiselle  Ge- 
nins,  qui  est  aupr^s  de  madame  la  Duchesse 
d'Yorc;  elle  est  petite,  mais  d'une  fort  jolie 
taille;  elle  a  le  teint  admirable,  les  cheveux 
comme  vous  avez  vu  autrefois  ceux  de  madame 
de  Longueville ;  les  yeux  vifs  et  brillants  et  la 
peau  la  plus  fine  et  la  plus  blanche  que  j'aie 
jamais  vue.  Madame  la  Duchesse,  qui  est 
assez  severe  aux  autres,  trouve  qu'ils  sont  si 
bien  assortis  qu'elle  est  la  premiere  k  les  fa- 
voriser;  la  Reine-m^re,  le  Roi,  toute  la  cour 
est  dans  les  memes  sentiments.  On  en  rit, 
mais  je  vous  assure  que  I'affaire  va  bien  et 
qu'elle  ne  vous  doit  donner  aucune  inquietude, 
car  vous  pouvez  bien  croire  que  je  mettrais 
comme  on  dit  le  "holi!  "  si  je  voyais  que 
notre  cavalier  allat  trop  avant.  Mais  sa  ga- 
lanterie  est  justement  au  point  oil  il  faut 
(ju'elle  soit  pour  le  rendre  honnete  homme  et 
je  vous  en  ferai  savoir  le  progres.  —  (May  24, 
1665.) 

More  Chesterfieldian  even  is  the  next 
letter,  where  the  respective  merits  of  youth 
and  age  are  compared. 

Mr.  votre  fils  est  un  infidele ;  le  Roi  d'An- 
gleterre I'a  decouvert  et  la  verite  est,  comme 
je  vous  I'ai  mande,  qu'il  s'est  pique  d'honneur 
et  qu'il  n'a  pas  voulu  que  nous  le  puissions 
soupgonner  d'etre  capable  d'aller  trop  loin. 
Ainsi  k  cet  egard  il  n'y  a  rien  k  craindre.  Ce 
qui  est  de  facheux  seulement,  c'est  qu'il  ne 
saurait  aimer,  a  ce  qu'il  dit,  que  de  jeunes 
filles,  et  cependant  il  faut  que  les  gens  de  son 
%e  soient  dresses  par  des  vieilles,  qui  leur 
fassent  perdre  la  honte  qui  les  rend  muets  et 
les  empeche  de  rien  entreprendre.  —  (June  8, 
1665.) 


Women  of  fashion  [writes  Chesterfield]  — 
I  do  not  mean  absolutely  unblemished  —  are 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
good  society.  ...  In  company  every  woman 
.  .  .  must  be  addressed  with  respect  —  nay, 
more,  with  flattery  —  and  you  need  not  fear 
making  it  too  strong.  Such  flattery  is  not 
mean  on  your  part  nor  pernicious  to  them,  for 
it  can  never  give  them  a  greater  opinion  of 
their  beauty  or  their  sense  than  they  had  be- 
fore. Do  not  forget  to  pay  your  court  to  the 
older  ones,  for  if  you  do  they  never  forgive  it; 
and  I  could  suppose  cases  in  which  you  would 
desire  their  friendship,  or  at  least  their  neu- 
trality.* 

Thus  wrote,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
godfathers  to  godsons ;  godson  being  in 
this  last  case  atatis  sues  10. 

One  more  letter  on  the  subject  of  young 
Lionne  may  be  quoted,  for  it  gives  a  curi- 
ous side-light  on  the  character  and  morals 
of  the  father,  and  very  strange  it  seems 
at  the  present  day  that  he  could  leave  such 
letters  behind  him,  to  be  preserved  and 
bound  at  the  French  Foreign  Office  with 
the  official  correspondence  concerning 
peace  and  war  and  treaties. 

The  court  has  retired  to  Kingston  on 
account  of  the  plague  ;  young  Lionne  has 
been  recalled  to  Paris,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered in  England. 

Jeudi  soir,  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  tourmenta 
fort  en  ma  presence  mistris  Genins  sur  le 
sujet  de  M.  votre  fils :  la  petite  fille  en  rougit 
et  jamais  je  ne  I'ai  vue  si  belle.  S.  M.  me 
dit  que  M.  Porter  avait  ete  pri6  k  Calais  par 
M.  votre  fils  de  lui  faire  savoir  quelle  mine 
elle  aurait  faite  le  jour  de  son  depart,  et  en 
meme  temps  Sadite  Majeste  m'assura  que 
jamais  il  n'avait  vu  un  homme  si  desole  ni  si 
triste  que  le  galant  lui  parut  sur  I'hyact  de  la 
Reine-m^re.  Je  vous  assure  qu'il  avait  raison, 
car  la  demoiselle  I'aimait  bien,  et  si  celle  qui 
vous  reduisit  k  prendre  cette  eau  qui  sent  la 
therebentine  efit  ete  aussi  belle,  votre  estomac 
aurait  eu  bien  de  la  peine  k  se  retablir.  J'ai 
de  quoi  lui  redonner  une  nouvelle  vigueur,  et 
je  n'attends  que  le  retour  de  Persod  pour 
vous  envoyer  deux  tablettes  de  chocolat  dont 
M.  I'Ambassadeur  d'Espagne  m'a  fait  pre- 
sent. —  (July  27,  1665.) 

Lionne  thereupon  writes  to  have  more 
particulars,  not  at  all  concerning  Miss 
Jennings,  who  was  to  marry,  two  years 
later,  George  Hamilton  and  to  die  many 
years  after  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  but  this 
very  rare  and  ciwious  Spanish  dainty, 
chocolate.  How  is  it  to  be  prepared  1 
Lionne  seems  to  have  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  eggs  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  Courtin  answers,  *'  Je  ne  sais  pas  bien 
la  manie.-e  dont  on  raccommode  ;    il  me 

•  Oxford,  1890,  p.  176. 
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semble  n^anraoins  que  j'ai  ou'i  dire  qu'on 
n'y  met  point  d'oeufs."  The  true  Spanish 
recipe  is  then  secured  and  forwarded  to 
the  minister,  and  it  proves  to  be  the  same 
as  to-day. 

While  the  ambassadors  were  talking 
chocolate,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
capital.  Signs  of  mourning  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere  ;  the  plague  had  made 
its  appearance.  "La  peste  nous  assi^ge 
de  tous  cotds,"  Courtin  writes  on  the  i8th 
of  June,  1665.  Even  before  it  had  come 
the  three  had  greatly  suffered  from  the 
English  climate.  The  fog-complaint  is 
not  a  recent  one;  it  constantly  recurs  in 
the  despatches  of  foreign  ambassadors  ; 
means  were  devised  even  then  by  clever 
persons  to  provide  some  abatement  in  the 
nuisance,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
persisted.  Evelyn  was  one  of  those  re- 
formers, and  he  notes  in  his  diary  that 
he  had  an  important  conversation  with 
Charles  the  Second  on  the  subject.  The 
king  "was  pleased  to  discourse  to  me 
about  my  book  inveighing  against  the 
nuisance  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and 
proposing  expedients  how,  by  reforming 
those  particulars  I  mentioned,  it  might  be 
reformed;  commanding  me  to  prepare  a 
bill  against  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
being,  as  he  said,  resolved  to  have  some- 
thing done  in  it." 

In  the  mean  time  ambassadors  coughed, 
sneezed,  and  nearly  died.*  Cominges  was 
once  given  up;  so  much  so  that  he  had 
his  secretary  to  write  and  send  his  last 
"compliments"  to  the  king  and  queen; 
for  to  his  death-bed  he  remained  attentive 
to  etiquette,  and  had  the  recommendation 
conveyed  to  his  wife  not  to  come,  for  she 
would  probably  arrive  too  late,  and  suffer, 
therefore,  unnecessary  pain,  Cominges, 
as  many  did  in  his  time,  acted  up  to  the 
recommendation  of  La  Fontaine,  who 
wanted  men  to  go  out  of  life"ainsi  que 
d'un  banquet,"  with  thanks  and  compli- 
ments to  their  host.  Cominges's  secre- 
tary, Bruchet,  writes  to  Lionne  :  — 

Monseigneur,  le  mal  de  M.  I'Ambassadeur 
augmentant  de  jour  k  autre,  il  ne  veut  plus 
songer  qu'k  mettre  sa  conscience  en  repos, 
sans  plus  penser  aux  affaires  du  monde  .  .  . 
M.  I'Ambassadeur  vous  prie  de  faire  ses  der- 
niers  compliments  au  Roi  et  aux  Reines  et  de 
temoigner  k  Leurs  Majestes  que  le  plus  grand 
regret  qu'il  ait  en  mourant  c'est  de  ne  rendre 
pas  les  derniers  soupirs  ^  leurs  pieds. — (March 
30,  1665.) 

He  did  not  die,  however,  but  remained 

*  Tout  ce  que  je  d^sirerais,  ce  serait  que  le  brouillard, 
I'air  et  la  fum^e  ne  me  prissent  pas  si  fort  k  la  gorge. 
(Due  d'Aumont  to  Marquis  de  Torcy,  January  19, 
1713). 
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an  invalid,  or  nearly  so.  Courtin  gives 
an  appalling  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
climate  on  the  health  of  the  members  of 
"la  cdl^bre  ambassade,"  He  writes  to 
Lionne :  — 

II  est  necessaire  que  le  Roi  jette  les  yeux 
sur  quelqu'un  qui  ait  les  epaules  larges  pour 
remplir  I'ambassade  d'Angleterre,  car  M.  de 
Verneuil  est  en  fort  mauvais  etat;  M.  de  Co- 
minges a  un  rhume  eternel  qui  I'accompagnera 
jusques  au  tombeau  ou  jusques  en  France,  et 
moi,  qui  ai  naturellement  la  poitrine  fort  deli- 
cate, je  perds  la  voix  depuis  quatre  ou  cinq 
jours,  et  j'ai  un  si  grand  feu  dans  Testomac, 
avec  des  douleurs  de  cote,  que  la  peur  com- 
mence a  me  prendre,  et  si  cela  continue  je 
serai  bientot  hers  d'etat  de  faire  aucune  fonc- 
tion.  —  (June  4,  166 15.) 

They  saw  physicians,  but  with  little 
effect.  Cominges  lacked  one  very  neces- 
sary item,  which  ought  always  to  be  mixed 
with  remedies  for  them  to  be  of  any  avail, 
namely,  faith.  He  constantly  derides 
them,  even  certain  baths  which  he  had 
praised  at  first,  but  which  did  nothing  in 
the  end  but  "flatter  sa  douleur."  Cough 
recurs;  in  1665  he  spends  scarcely  four 
hours  out  of  his  bed  each  day;  Courtin, 
who  is  barely  thirty-eight,  is  in  no  better 
plight.  Then  there  is  the  plague;  4000 
deaths  occur  in  London  in  the  third  week 
of  August,  5,319  in  the  fourth,  7,492  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  and  it  goes  on 
increasing;  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  royal  palaces;  a  sentry 
at  Hampton  Court  dies  of  it,  and  an  order 
is  issued  to  the  troops  that  any  soldier 
who  has  the  plague  and  does  not  declare 
it  will  be  shot  (Courtin  to  Lionne,  August 
6,  1665).  Innumerable  quantities  of 
houses  are  marked  in  earnest  with  those 
crosses  which  Cominges  had  seen  painted 
by  derision  over  his  own  doors.  Stringent 
orders  are  published  by  the  lord  mayor  for 
the  shutting  up  of  "  visited  "  houses,  and 
prescribing  that  "every  house  visited  be 
marked  with  a  red  cross  of  a  foot  long,  in 
the  middle  of  the  door,"  and  "printed 
words,  that  is  to  say,  '  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us!'  to  be  set  close  over  the  same 
cross,  until  lawful  opening  of  the  same 
house."*  This  visitation  was  the  famous 
one  described  later  by  Defoe,  and  during 
which  "  le  nommd  Miltonius"  retired  to 
Chalfont,  and  there  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Ellwood  the  newly  completed 
MS.  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 

A  few  months  later  there  could  remain 
no  doubt  that  "la  cdl^bre  ambassade  ex- 

•  In  the  number  of  July  6,  1665,  of  the  Newfs, 
"published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of  th^ 
people." 
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traordinaire"  had  irremediably  failed  in 
its  mission  ;  war  had  not  been  prevented, 
mediation  had  not  been  accepted.  Bound 
by  treaty  to  Holland  it  was  difficult  for 
Louis  longer  to  remain  inactive;  he  re- 
called his  ambassadors  and  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  France ;  it  was 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Breda  in  1667, 
when  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed 
and  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  sent  again  to 
England,  this  time  as  an  ambassador.  As 
for  the  three,  they  had  to  find  their  way 
home  —  no  easy  matter  on  account  of  the 
quarantine  they  would  have  to  undergo. 
The  choice  of  a  convenient  place  was  for 
some  while  under  discussion;  the  Due 
de  Montausier  was  for  certain  uninhabited 
islets  of  the  Norman  coast  (to  Lionne, 
November  16,  1665).  After  some  negotia- 
tion with  their  own  government,  they 
were  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  hamlet  of  Pandd,  where  they  were  shut 
up  in  an  unfinished  house  —  a  very  cold 
and  uncomfortable  one,  as  they  alleged. 

They  were  at  last  set  at  liberty  again, 
and  followed  separately  each  his  own  fate. 
Courtin  was  to  continue,  not  without /(C/^/, 
his  diplomatic  career,  being,  with  D'Es- 
trades,  plenipotentiary  for  France  at 
Breda;  Verneuil  to  die,  an  old  man  of 
over  eighty,  in  his  Chateau  de  Verneuil 
in  1682;  and  Cominges,  '*  si  attaqud  des 
vapeurs  de  la  rate  "  that  he  could  not 
write  a  quarter  of  an  hour  "sans  courre 
risque  d'un  ^blouissement "  (to  Lionne, 
January  12,  1666),  to  live  only  till  1670. 
In  No.  38  of  the  Gazette  of  that  year  the 
follov;ing  notice  occurs  :  — 

Le  meme  jour  [/.<?.,  25th  of  March,  1670] 
Mre.  Gaston  Jean  Baptiste  de  Cominges, 
chevalier  des  ordres  du  roi,  lieutenant-general 
de  ses  armees,  gouverneur  et  lieutenant-gene- 
ral des  ville  chateau  et  senechaussee  de 
Saumur,  decedaici  [/.<?.,  at  Paris]  en  son  hotel, 
age  de  57  ans,  apr^s  avoir  refu  les  sacrements 
avec  des  marques  d'une  singuliere  piete.  II 
est  beaucoup  regrette  en  cette  cour,  tant  pour 
les  belles  qualites  qui  le  rendaient  recom- 
mandable  que  pour  les  services  considerables 
qu'il  a  rendus  a  la  couronne,  non  seulement 
dans  ses  charges,  mais  encore  dans  ses  ambas- 
sades  extraordinaires  d'Angleterre  et  de  Por- 
tugal. 

Cominges  now  sleeps  in  St.  Roch's 
Church,  Rue  St.  Honord,  beside  Cr^qui, 
Le  Notre,  Mignard,  and  several  other 
illustrious  servants  of  the  Grand  Roi.  As 
for  "C^sonie,"  she  survived  her  husband, 
as  well  as  the  Pr^cieuses  group,  many 
years,  and  she  had  long  ceased  to  be  "la 
belle  Cominges  "  when  she  died  in  1709. 

J.  J.  JUSSERAND. 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  TROUBLES  OF  AN  OXFORD  BEAUTY. 

BY   PHILIP   SINCLAIR. 

Clara  Mostyn  had  never  been  so 
delighted  as  when  she  received  an  invita- 
tion to  come  and  make  a  long  stay  with 
her  aunt  Catherine  at  Oxford  ;  for  the 
girl's  own  home  at  Stokely,  a  little  town 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  was  neither 
comfortable  nor  happy.  Clara's  father,  a 
doctor  of  some  talent,  had  died  very  sud- 
denly some  years  before  without  leaving 
an  adequate  provision  for  his  wife  and 
family.  Since  that  date,  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Mostyn  had  been  living  in  very 
humble  style  at  Stokely  with  her  three 
daughters.  Clara,  the  eldest,  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  with  a  tall,  well-made  figure, 
regular  features,  golden-brown  hair,  and 
large  brown  eyes  of  the  kind  that  look  so 
much  and  mean  so  little.  She  was  not  a 
girl  of  strong  character  or  deep  feelings; 
but  she  had  an  instinctive  craving  for  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  the  narrowness  and  dul- 
ness  of  her  present  surroundings  acted  on 
her  like  a  slow  torture.  Like  many  other 
girls  in  her  position,  she  could  only  think 
of  one  way  of  escape  from  her  present 
existence.  If  some  one,  like  the  ever 
recurring  Prince  Charming  of  her  favorite 
novels,  would  only  come  and  marry  her 
and  take  her  away  to  a  brighter  place, 
where  every  aspiration  would  not  be 
checked  by  wretched  material  cares,  how 
happy  she  would  be!  But  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  such  an  event  ever  happen- 
ing in  Stokely.  It  might  have  been  re- 
marked of  this  little-known  seaside  resort 
that,  like  the  recluse  in  Gray's  "Elegy," 
melancholy — of  the  dull,  however,  not  of 
the  romantic  kind  —  had  marked  it  for  her 
own.  It  had  a  good  many  visitors  in  the 
summer,  but  these  were  always  invalids 
of  the  most  piteous  and  decayed  aspect. 
Among  the  residents  —  shabby-genteel 
people,  who  liked  Stokely  because  it  was 
cheap  and  healthy  —  eligible  suitors,  such 
as  Clara's  fancy  pictured  them,  were  ab- 
solutely non-existent.  Her  girlhood,  it  is 
true,  had  not  been  without  its  little  ro- 
mance. That  great  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tion, the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Banking  Company,  has  a  branch  office  at 
Stokely.  Among  the  gentlemen  employed 
as  clerks  in  this  establishment  was  a  cer- 
tain bashful,  knock-kneed,  round-shoul- 
dered youth  named  Joseph  Trundle.  The 
latter  had  seen  and  loved  the  soft-eyed 
Clara  Mostyn.  He  used  to  go  to  the  little 
parish  church  where  she  sang  in  the  choir, 
and  stared  at  her  so  steadily  throughout 
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the  service  that  the  most  magnificent  effu- 
sions of  the  vicar  and  his  attendant  curates 
fell  unheeded  on  his  ears.  At  school  treats, 
whenever  they  both  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent, he  devoted  so  much  attention  to  Miss 
Mostyn  that  the  children  placed  under  his 
care  would  have  starved  had  she  not  point- 
edly recalled  him  to  his  duties.  Clara 
very  soon  discovered  the  simple-minded 
Joseph's  partiality  for  her.  But  even  had 
he  been  a  more  brilliant  and  better  look- 
ing man,  she  would  have  resolutely  de- 
clined his  advances.  For  Joseph,  alas  ! 
was  poor  and  had  no  prospects,  and  such 
a  match  was  very  far  from  Clara's  ideas. 
And  thus  when,  after  some  months'  vacil- 
lation, he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand 
and  fortune  of  £120  a  year,  he  was  scorn- 
fully and  indignantly  refused.  More  than 
a  year  had  passed  since  this  little  episode, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  life  of  hopeless,  ach- 
ing monotony  lay  before  Clara.  She  was 
becoming  fretful  and  peevish,  and  used  to 
wonder  how  long  it  would  be  before  she 
would  sink  into  the  dim  and  dreaded  stage 
of  old-maidenism.  Suddenly  an  event 
occurred,  which,  insignificant  in  itself, 
caused  no  small  flutter  in  the  Mostyn 
household.  Their  aunt  Catherine,  the 
late  Dr.  Mostyn's  only  sister,  returned  to 
England.  This  lady  had  for  the  last  seven 
years  been  resident  in  Bengal  by  the  side 
of  her  lawful  spouse,  Major  Stuart,  of  the 
— th  Highlanders.  On  the  death  from 
fever  of  that  gallant  officer,  his  widow, 
a  buxom  woman  with  two  little  boys,  re- 
solved to  return  home.  After  looking 
about  a  little  for  a  resting-place,  she  de- 
cided, in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
several  friends,  to  settle  in  Oxford. 

Time  was  when  the  only  society  this 
venerable  city  had  to  offer  was  composed 
of  the  university  professors  and  their 
womankind.  The  latter  were  not  very 
numerous,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  a 
fellow  of  a  college  has  been  allowed  to 
marry.  At  present,  however,  things  are 
completely  changed.  Of  late  years  crowds 
of  new  residents,  quite  unconnected  with 
the  university,  have  appeared  in  Oxford. 
The  half-pay  officer,  the  civilian  who  has 
earned  his  pension,  the  retired  merchant 
who  wishes  to  bid  adieu  to  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  metropolis,  the  ex-stockbroker, 
and  the  widow  whose  husband  may  have 
belonged  to  any  one  of  the  above  denom- 
inations, have  ceased  to  fly  to  Bath,  Chel- 
tenham, and  other  homes  of  rest  for  weary 
mortals,  and  have  begun  to  turn  their 
sttrps  to  Oxford.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  new  population,  the  town 
boundaries   have   been  largely   extended. 


In  place  of  the  broad  field  that  used  to 
surround  the  old  grey  city,  countless 
stucco-fronted"  terraces,"  "gardens,"  and 
"  crescents  "  have  arisen  as  if  by  magic  ; 
and  every  road  leading  to  the  town  has 
been  lined  with  desirable  villa  residences 
of  the  most  approved  description. 

Now  why,  it  behoves  us  to  ask,  has  Ox- 
ford suddenly  become  so  popular  as  a 
residence?  The  answer  is  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  necessity  imposed  on  every 
English  mother  of  finding  husbands  for 
her  daughters.  Just  as  the  increase  of 
population  is  continually  causing  once 
unknown  and  barren  territories  to  be 
turned  into  waving  fields  of  corn,  so,  as 
one  popular  resort  after  another  becomes 
too  well  known  for  the  purposes  of  hus- 
band-hunting, new  and  untried  places  are 
constantly  being  discovered,  explored,  and 
tested  by  the  anxious  matron.  One  of  the 
last  upon  which  she  has  cast  her  eye  is 
Oxford.  The  advantages  of  that  city  are 
obvious.  During  six  mouths  of  the  year 
two  thousand  young  men  have  to  be  in 
residence  there,  in  order  to  pursue  their 
academical  studies.  They  are  of  a  sus- 
ceptible age.  They  come  fresh  from  the 
refinements  of  their  homes.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  they  should  long  for  some  female 
society  in  their  new  abode.  That  of  their 
tutors'  wives  and  daughters  is  only  to  be 
entered  very  rarely  and  by  special  invita- 
tions. And  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
rather  avoided  than  desired,  for  the  family 
circle  of  an  Oxford  don  is,  in  general,  far 
too  lofty  and  edifying  for  ordinary  mor- 
tals. The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Ox- 
ford undergraduate  is  only  too  delighted 
to  obtain  an  entrie  to  the  drawing  rooms 
of  the  non-university  or  town  residents. 
In  fact,  at  the  dances,  afternoon  teas,  and 
musical  evenings,  given  by  the  latter  dur- 
ing term  time,  the  male  guests  frequently 
outnumber  the  female  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  What  English  matron^ 
with  daughters  to  provide  for,  would  not 
feel  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  de- 
light at  such  a  spectacle  'i  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared  that  its  apparent  value  must 
be  discounted  owing  to  two  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place,  whereas  at  these  enter- 
tainments the  average  age  of  the  gentle- 
men present  is  only  nineteen,  that  of  the 
ladies  is  at  least  seven  years  more.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Oxford  undergraduate  is  in 
reality  little  more  than  a  developed  school- 
boy. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred he  is  solely  dependent  on  his  parents 
or  other  relatives.  Intent  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  passing  hour,  he  rarely  ever  thinks 
of   his   future   profession   in   life    except 
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when  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  uni- 
versity. And,  therefore,  though  gallant 
in  address,  magnificent  in  attire,  and  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  flirtation,  he  is 
very  far  from  being  an  e\\g,\b\e parti \n  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  And  thus  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  gentle  maidens 
of  Oxford,  after  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
society  for  some  years  without  any  sign  of 
a  wedding  ring  appearing  to  illume  the 
horizon,  begin  to  grow  rather  weary  ;  and 
the  Oxford  hostess  learns  the  melancholy 
fact  that  the  brilliant  youths  she  has  been 
entertaining  for  so  long  without  any  re- 
sult resemble  those  politicians  who,  as  a 
German  writer  has  observed,  though  al- 
ways ready  to  he  paicf,  are  extremely  un- 
willing to  be  bought. 

Mrs.  Stuart  settled  herself  in  a  pretty 
villa  known  as  "  The  Cedars,"  in  Chester 
Road.  She  found  plenty  of  old  Indian 
and  army  friends  in  Oxford,  and  speedily 
became  enchanted  with  the  place  and  the 
people.  After  some  weeks'  time  she  went 
down  to  Stokely  to  get  a  look  at  her  rela- 
tives —  the  Mostyns.  She  did  not  fail  to 
remark  with  some  pleasure  the  great 
beauty  and  ladylike  manners  of  her  niece 
Clara,  who  strongly  reminded  Mrs.  Stuart 
of  her  lost  brother.  Dr.  Mostyn,  There 
was  something  very  sad  in  the  idea  of  so 
pretty  and  graceful  a  girl  wasting  her 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  such  a 
wretched  place  as  Stokely.  Mrs.  Stuart, 
a  kind-hearted  and  impulsive  woman,  was 
quite  touched  by  it.  She  at  once  thought 
of  her  own  pleasant  home  at  Oxford,  of 
her  large  circle  of  friends,  of  the  many 
nice  young  men  to  whom  she  could  intro- 
duce her  niece.  Moreover,  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  for  herself  to  have  Clara  as  a 
companion,  and  what  an  element  of  attrac- 
tion it  would  add  to  her  little  parties  I  The 
idea  once  conceived,  Mrs.  Stuart  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  sister-in-law.  The  latter, 
who  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  her 
eldest  daughter,  readily  consented.  And 
before  many  days  were  over  the  whole 
matter  had  been  definitely  arranged. 

The  preparations  for  Clara's  departure 
were  soon  completed,  and  the  girl,  trem- 
bling with  delight  and  anticipation, 
reached  Oxford  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  was  a  wonderful  change  from 
Stokely.  "  The  Cedars  "  was  a  very  pretty 
and  comfortable  house.  Mrs.  Stuart  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  niece,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  her  father's  death  Clara 
began  to  be  thoroughly  happy.  It  was 
not  long  before  her  definite  entry  into  Ox- 
ford society  took  place.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term  on  October 


II  Mrs.  Stuart  gave  a  dance,  which  was 
attended  by  the  usual  crowd  of  gushing 
spinsters  and  well-dressed  hobbledehoys. 
Clara,  who  had  never  seen  anything 
grander  than  a  dismal  tea-fight  at  the 
Stokely  vicarage,  was  delighted  at  the 
entertainment.  Her  beauty  and  grace 
made  her  the  belle  of  the  party.  The  un- 
dergraduates present  were  astonished  to 
find  so  fair  a  flower  in  the  hortus  siccus  of 
withered  Oxford  womanhood,  and  vied 
with  one  another  in  attempting  to  secure 
her  as  their  partner  in  the  mazy  dance. 
Her  aunt  was  delighted  with  Clara's  suc- 
cess, and  foresaw  that  "The  Cedars" 
would  become  the  most  popular  house  in 
Oxford.  The  fame  of  Clara  Mostyn's 
beauty  was  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
town.  A  few  days  after  her  aunt's  party 
she  went  to  a  dance  given  by  Mrs.  Catch- 
er, an  army  surgeon's  widow  with  five 
daughters,  who  lived  opposite.  Before 
she  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
ball-room,  Clara  could  have  filled  her  pro* 
gramme  over  and  over  again,  to  the  bitter 
disgust  of  the  five  Miss  Catchers,  good 
girls  and  clever  girls,  but  no  beauties,  who 
found  the  evening  very  poor  fun. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  richer  undergrad- 
uates at  Oxford,  most  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  at  Cardinal  College,  are  far  too  great 
personages  to  take  part  in  the  pleasant 
but  somewhat  humble  entertainments 
given  by  the  town  residents.  But  Clara's 
success  at  Mrs.  Catcher's  had  been  so 
eclatant,  that  her  admirers  carried  the 
report  thereof  beyond  the  actual  circle 
formed  by  the  town  society  and  the  under- 
graduates who  specially  frequented  it. 
Among  the  persons  who  thus  heard  of  her 
was  a  certain  Mr.  Charles  Huntington,  a 
shining  light  of  the  great  sporting  college 
of  Brazenface.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
the  wealthy  Worcestershire  manufacturer 
and  landowner,  Sir  William  Huntington. 
The  gallant  Charles  did  not  give  much 
attention  to  ladies'  society.  He  was,  in- 
deed, so  fully  occupied  with  hunting,  polo, 
billiards,  cards,  and  wine  parties,  that, 
though  the  young  gentleman  never  by  any 
chance  did  a  stroke  of  work  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  could  have  possibly  found  time  to 
spare  for  the  courtesies  of  the  drawing- 
room.  But  it  chanced  that  he  heard  such 
a  glowing  account  of  Clara  from  his  friend 
and  brother  sportsman,  Mr.  Fielding  of 
St.  Jerome's,  that  he  was  filled  with  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  look  at  her.  He,  therefore, 
asked  Fielding  to  get  him  a  card  for  Mrs. 
Stuart's  next  dance,  which  was  to  come 
off  in  a  few  days'  time.     The   card   was 
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readily  obtained.  Mrs.  Stuart,  like  the 
other  Oxford  matrons,  had  carefully  stud- 
ied the  University  Calendar,  and  knew  that 
the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Huntington 
was  a  tremendous  catch. 

"  The  Cedars "  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated for  the  night  of  the  dance,  and  the 
crowd  was  very  great,  Mr,  Huntington 
arrived  early,  with  his  stalwart  person 
arranged  with  unusual  care.  He  was  at 
once  introduced  to  Clara,  who  of  course 
had  been  carefully  coached  for  the  part, 
and  danced  with  her  nearly  the  whole 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
three  dances;  these  he  sat  out  with  her 
in  the  conservatory  —  a  dangerous  place 
for  the  susceptible !  Clara  had  begun 
well.  When  Huntington  got  back  to  his 
rooms  he  informed  his  particular  chum, 
Bulkeley,  the  great  rowing  man,  that  he, 
Huntington,  was  "  mashed." 

So,  indeed,  it  seemed.  From  the  even- 
ing of  the  dance  Huntington  became  quite 
an  habitui oi  Mrs.  Stuart's  drawing-room. 
That  lady  soon  got  to  know  him  so  well 
that  one  day  at  afternoon  tea,  when  very 
singularly  only  herself,  Clara,  and  Mr. 
Huntington  were  present,  she  waggishly 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  rather  have  a 
brandy-and-soda  in  place  of  the  cup  that 
neither  cheers  nor  inebriates.  Huntington 
told  all  his  friends  of  the  incident.  He 
swore  that  Mrs.  Stuart  and  her  niece  were 
the  most  "ripping"  people  he  had  ever 
met.  Some  of  his  wiser  companions  tried 
to  warn  him.  But  he  damned  them  for  a 
set  of  impertinent  fools,  and  told  them  to 
mind  their  own  business.  The  two  ladies 
were  quite  amazed  to  find  what  a  fund  of 
conversation  he  possessed  when  his  natu- 
ral bashfulness  had  once  worn  off.  He 
would  sit  by  the  fireside  vvith  Clara,  Mrs. 
Stuart  writing  letters  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  tell  her  how  he  had  gone 
ratting  the  other  day  with  a  new  dog; 
how  many  rats  the  aforesaid  dog  had 
slaughtered;  how  it  was  a  good  dog,  but 
not  quite  so  good  as  one  he  had  last  term 
that  got  run  over  by  a  railway  train  ;  how 
he  and  Mr.  Sokerof  Brazenface  had  gone 
a  drive  in  his  tandem  last  week  to  lilen- 
heim  ;  how  many  bottles  of  wine  they  had 
consumed  on  the  way ;  how  they  had  an 
accident  driving  home  ;  how,  the  trap  be- 
ing smashed  to  pieces,  they  had  to  walk 
into  Oxford  at  1.30  A.M.,  each  leading  one 
of  the  horses;  how  his  friend  Bulkeley 
was  a  good  chap,  but  a  most  awful  fool ; 
how  morning  chapel  was  an  awful  bore 
when  a  man  had  been  going  it  the  night 
before ;  with  many  other  details  of  the 
rowdy  man's  career. 


These  ingenuous  confidences  went  on 
for  nearly  a  month.  Huntington  was  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  in  the  toils  every 
day.  At  last,  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  term,  while  walking  home  with  Clara 
from  a  skating  party  on  Port  Meadow,  he 
actually  proposed,  and  was  immediately 
accepted  by  the  delighted  girl.  To  de- 
scribe the  joy  of  Mrs.  Stuart  at  her  niece's 
triumph  would  be  impossible.  "  My  niece. 
Lady  Huntington,"  as  she  would  be  some 
day,  sounded  almost  too  beautiful  to  be 
true.  She  got  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
county  of  Worcestershire,  in  which  the 
magnificent  house  of  Huntington  Manor 
was  depicted,  and  wondered  which  of  the 
thirty-seven  large  bedrooms  she  would 
have  when  she  went  to  stay  there.  There 
was  a  beautiful  room  in  the  western  turret, 
overlooking  the  lake,  that  she  fixed  on  as 
her  favorite.  As  for  Clara  herself,  she 
received  congratulations  without  number. 
She  wrote  oflE  a  most  glowing  letter  to  her 
mother  at  Stokely,  in  which  she  described 
all  the  great  things  she  would  do  for  her 
younger  sisters  when  she  was  married. 
Huntington  completely  gave  up  his  cards, 
his  billiards,  his  wine  parties,  everything, 
in  order  to  spend  his  time  by  Clara's  side. 
He  had  never  known  anything  so  sweet  as 
the  companionship  of  this  lovely,  pure- 
hearted  young  girl  who  loved  him  so  truly. 
What  had  he  got  to  recommend  him,  he 
used  to  wonder.?  For  he  was  a  simple- 
minded  youth  in  spite  of  his  rowdy,  reck- 
less life,  and  very,  very  young.  He  knows 
now  — but  we  are  anticipating. 

Even  in  his  highest  moments  of  felicity 
there  was  one  little  point  which  caused 
Huntington  some  trepidation.  One  night 
at  his  rooms  at  Brazenface  he  was  expa- 
tiating on  the  virtues  of  his  inamorata  to 
his  chum  Bulkeley.  Suddenly  the  latter, 
taking  the  eternal  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
remarked,  "  Very  good,  ray  boy  ;  but  does 
your  governor  know  about  all  this?"  At 
these  words  Huntington  grew  pale  as 
death.  However,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
replied  that  he  had  not  yet  informed  his 
father  of  his  engagement,  but  intended  to 
do  so  on  the  first  opportunity.  Bulkeley 
chuckled.  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  there  to  see 
the  row,"  said  he.  Huntington  rose  from 
his  chair  white  with  rage,  and  told  Bulke- 
ley that  when  he  wanted  his  opinion  about 
his  own  affairs  he  would  ask  for  it,  at 
which  the  sarcastic  Bulkeley  only  whistled. 
It  was  plain  that  there  was  a  little  cloud 
on  the  horizon. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton returned  home.  He  wrote  Clara  an 
affectionate  letter  announcing  his  arrival, 
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and  sayip.o;  that  he  would  have  something 
important  to  tell  her  in  his  next.  About  a 
week  after  this  Mrs.  Stuart  was  sitting  late 
one  evening  in  her  private  room  checking 
the  house  bills.  Suddenly  she  was  star- 
tled by  a  loud  ring  at  the  front  door.  It 
was  opened  by  the  maid,  who  in  a  few 
moments  came  in  and  said,  "  Sir  William 
Huntington  is  in  the  dining-room,  and 
wishes  to  see  you  at  once."  Mrs.  Stuart 
put  her  cap  straight,  and  went  into  the 
room  in  a  tremulous  state  of  suppressed 
excitement.  She  found  herself  confronted 
by  a  burly,  red-faced  gentleman,  who,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  letter  which  the  ill-fated 
Clara  had  written  to  Charles  a  few  days 
ago,  roared  out,  "  What,  madam,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?"  Mrs.  Stuart,  intensely 
surprised,  for  Charles  had  always  said  that 
his  father  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
engagement,  gasped  out  that,  as  her  niece 
and  Mr.  Charles  Huntington  were  en- 
gaged, there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
their  writing  to  one  another.  "  Engaged  !  " 
screamed  the  baronet,  who  was  evidently 
of  a  choleric  nature.  "  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  entrapping  my  son  in  this 
way?"  "Entrapping!"  Mrs.  Stuart 
broke  in.  "Yes,  entrapping,'''' rQ\>\\ed  her 
interlocutor,  with  such  emphasis  that  the 
maid,  listening  at  the  keyhole,  as  she  sub- 
sequently expressed  herself  to  the  cook, 
"felt  struck' all  of  a 'eap."  "You  think 
you're  going  to  marry  your  penniless  niece 
to  my  money,  but  you  won't ;  just  look 
here  !  "  And  then,  in  harsh  tones,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  his  son  had  not  a 
single  shilling  except  what  his  father  gave 
him;  there  was  no  entailed  property  in 
the  family,  and  if  Charles  persisted  in  this 
engagement  he  would  kick  him  out  of  the 
house.  "So  now,"  he  concluded,  "you 
know  what  to  expect."  With  these  words 
he  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  out.  He 
must  have  got  back  to  Huntington  Manor 
the  next  day,  for  the  morning  after  that  a 
letter  arrived  in  Charles's  handwriting. 
It  was  evidently  written  by  authority.  The 
young  man  merely  stated  that  his  father 
declined  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  recog- 
nize the  engagement  existing  between 
him  and  Clara;  he  had  no  money  of  his 
own,  and  no  means  of  making  any;  he 
was  afraid,  therefore,  he  must  ask  Clara  to 
let  him  have  his  pro.nise  back  again. 
Mrs.  Stuart  saw  that  the  game  was  up. 
She  wrote  to  Charles  to  the  effect  that,  her 
niece  being  too  ill  to  write,  she  was 
authorized  to  inform  Mr.  Huntington  that 
he  might  consider  the  engagement  at  an 
end. 
Charles  Huntington  never  went  back  to 


Oxford,  his  father  preferring  the  safer 
course  of  sending  him  on  a  tour  round  the 
world.  The  sudden  rupture  of  her  first 
engagement  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Clara. 
But  Mrs.  Stuart  knew  perfectly  well  that 
such  catastrophes  were  very  common  in 
Oxford.  It  was  the  splendor  of  the  match 
rather  than  any  real  sentiment  that  had 
attracted  Clara,  and  the  girl's  heart  was 
very  far  from  broken.  Her  aunt,  there- 
fore, was  resolved  to  try  again,  but  be 
more  cautious  this  time. 

About  the  end  of  January  the  Easter 
term  commenced.  Mrs.  Stuart  had  told 
all  her  friends  a  judicious  little  story  about 
Clara's  engagement.  It  had  been  broken 
off,  she  declared,  because  Mr.  Huntington 
was  such  a  wild  young  man  ;  his  poor 
father  had  been  actually  compelled  to  take 
him  away  from  Oxford  to  prevent  his  get- 
ting into  any  more  scrapes.  Though,  ot 
course,  nobody  believed  this,  the  number 
of  Clara's  admirers  was  in  no  way  de- 
creased. The  girl  resumed  her  position 
in  society  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
ruffle  her  equanimity,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  another  aspirant  to  her  hand  ap- 
peared. 

The  aesthetic  movement  at  Oxford  has 
never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  votary  than 
Vivian  Digby,  scholar  of  Bruce  College. 
His  thin  figure,  sallow  face,  and  lackadai- 
sical expression  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  part  of  an  apostle  of  culture.  A  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  Gautier,  Baude- 
laire, and  others  of  that  ilk,  he  himself 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  talent.  But  his 
effusions,  which  were  kept  locked  in  an 
antique  casket  labelled  "Tristia,"  were 
only  shown  to  the  initiated.  Digby  had 
plenty  of  male  friends  of  his  own  stamp, 
with  whom  he  would  spend  long  hours 
discussing  the  regeneration  of  the  British 
Philistine.  But  what  he  longed  for  in 
vain  was  some  feminine  sympathizer  to 
whom  he  might  make  known  the  yearnings 
of  his  soul.  It  is  true  that  numerous 
ladies  in  Oxford  would  have  been  ready 
to  sympathize  with  him  to  any  extent.  But 
these,  alas  !  lacked  that  physical  beauty 
without  which  the  ideal  woman  of  Vivian's 
fancy  was  imperfect. 

On  a  certain  Sunday  about  the  middle 
of  the  Easter  term,  Vivian  Digby  hap- 
pened to  attend  a  great  "function  "  at  the 
well-known  church  of  Saint  Theodosius. 
Miss  Mostyn  also  chanced  to  be  present. 
She  was  looking  exquisite  that  morning  ; 
a  result  due  partly  to  religious  emotion, 
partly  to  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
the  prettiest  and  the  best  dressed  girl  in 
church.     From  that  day,  curiously  enough, 
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Digby's  intimate  friends  began  to  notice 
that  his  poems,  heretofore  of  the  most 
lugubrious  character,  began  to  assume  a 
brighter  tone.  Moreover,  a  fortnight  after 
the  Sunday  above  mentioned,  Digby,  who 
had  not  been  into  Oxford  society  before, 
asked  a  friend  to  take  him  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Stuart's  "at  homes."  He  must  have  paid 
Miss  Mostyn  a  good  deal  of  attention  ; 
for  the  eldest  Miss  Catcher,  who  was  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion,  subsequently  re- 
marked to  her  sisters  that  "  that  girl  "  was 
already  making  up  to  some  one  else,  at 
which  the  four  junior  Catchers  exclaimed 
in  chorus,  "  How  disgusting  !  "  From  that 
day  the  once  austere  Digby  became  quite 
a  frequent  visitor  at  "  The  Cedars."  He 
also  managed  to  meet  Clara  out  at  differ- 
ent houses,  where  he  always  paid  her  the 
most  marked  attention.  The  girl  soon 
discovered  his  feelings  towards  her,  and 
many  and  long  were  the  conversations  she 
had  with  her  aunt  about  him.  The  diffi- 
culty about  Vivian  Digby  was  this.  A 
man  of  brilliant  classical  attainments,  he 
had  already  won  numerous  university 
prizes.  It  was  extremely  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  soon  obtain  the  proud 
position  of  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Fel- 
lows are  now  allowed  to  marry,  and  thus 
Vivian  might  be  a  very  eligible  match. 
For  Mrs.  Stuart  was  keenly  desirous  of 
becoming  actually  connected  with  the  real 
university  people,  who  always  look  down 
on  the  mere  town  residents  as  outsiders. 
But  there  was  one  difHculty  in  the  way. 
Digby's  fellowship  depended  on  his  ob- 
taining a  first-class  in  the  final  classical 
schools  examination.  Now  this  examina- 
tion, like  all  others,  is  rather  uncertain. 
Mrs.  Stuart  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  event  of  Digby's  proposing  to  Clara, 
it  would  be  best  not  to  give  any  definite 
answer  till  after  the  examination  was  over. 
Clara  was,  however,  in  no  wise  to  discour- 
age him  ;  for,  in  addition  to  Digby's  actual 
recommendations,  Mrs.  Stuart  was  gradu- 
ally awaking  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
such  an  apparent  embarrassment  of  gilded 
youths,  real  eligibles  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

Such,  then,  was  the  plot  woven  by  these 
two  artful  spiders  for  the  benefit  of  that 
dainty  fly,  Vivian  Digby.  The  latter, 
finding  no  opposition,  prosecuted  his  woo- 
ing in  the  most  assiduous  manner.  One 
afternoon,  finding  Clara  at  home  alone  and 
very  gracious,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
made  hrr  an  impassioned  offer  of  his 
heart  and  hand.  Clara,  like  a  dutiful 
child,  expressed  herself  deeply  obliged, 
but  referred  him  to  her  aunt.     That  lady 


in  a  subsequent  interview  told  Vivian  her 
niece  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mutual  affection  the 
match  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  she  herself,  as  Clara's 
guardian,  could  not  allow  a  regular  en- 
gagement till  he  had  a  more  settled  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  she  would  put  no 
bar  to  his  intimacy  with  Clara,  and  would 
promise  that,  till  his  examination  was  over, 
nobody  else  should  be  preferred  before 
him.  Vivian  was  quite  contented  with 
this  concession.  His  examination  was 
some  time  off.  He  felt  sure  of  his  first- 
class  and  his  fellowship.  And  so,  for  the 
rest  of  the  term,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
Easter  vacation,  which  he  spent  up  at 
Oxford,  he  was  in  all  but  name  Clara's 
affianced  lover.  He  used  to  go  nearly 
every  day  to  "  The  Cedars,"  and  read  his 
original  poems  to  Clara  and  her  aunt.  The 
latter  slumbered  sweetly  in  an  armchair 
while  the  gentle  ripple  of  his  voice  flowed 
on,  and  when  he  ceased  she  used  to  wake 
up  and  say  how  nice  it  must  be  to  have 
such  talent.  Clara  did  not  quite  appre- 
ciate all  the  inner  beauties  of  these  master- 
pieces ;  but  as  all  Digby  required  of  her 
was  a  gracious  smile,  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  playing  the  part  of  the  inspiring  muse. 
We  have  not  time  to  describe  all  the  dif- 
ferent means  Digby  used  to  express  his 
adoration.  A  mere  list  of  the  various 
heroines,  human  and  divine,  classical  and 
mediaeval,  to  whom  he  compared  his  love 
would  fill  an  average  chapter.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  to  the  very  end  of  the  Easter 
vacation,  his  lot  was  one  of  blissful  con- 
tentment. But  after  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  term,  at  the  end  of  which  the  final 
examinations  always  take  place,  a  change 
began  to  come  over  Digby.  In  his  con- 
versations he  began  to  drop  hints  about 
true  genius  being  unrewarded  in  this 
world.  He  also  began  to  cut  short  his 
visits  to  Clara.  For,  sad  to  say,  the  young 
gentleman's  work  was  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion. The  final  classical  schools  examina- 
tion at  Oxford  demands  even  from  the 
most  gifted  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
and  regular  study.  And  Digby  now  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
way  he  had  wasted  his  time  over  aesthet- 
icism  and  love,  he  had  scarcely  read  a 
tenth  part  of  the  necessary  books.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  examination,  failure 
in  which  meant  not  only  the  ruin  of  his 
future  career,  but  also  the  loss  of  Clara, 
would  take  place  in  two  months'  time. 
He  engaged  two  special  tutors,  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  his  position. 
But   it   was   too  late.     Nervousness   and 
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overpressure  ruined  his  health.  The  ex- 
amination came,  and  even  before  the  class 
list  was  published  it  was  known  that 
*' Digby,  Vivianus,  e  collegio  Bruciensi," 
the  ablest  scholar  of  his  year,  had  been  a 
miserable  failure.  It  was  all  up  with  his 
hopes  of  a  fellowship.  His  tutor  told  him 
he  had  wasted  his  time  and  disgraced  his 
college.  Mrs.  Stuart  wrote  to  say  that,  as 
he  had  failed  to  fulfil  her  conditions,  all 
intimacy  between  him  and  her  niece.  Miss 
Mostyn,  must  now  cease  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  left  Oxford  forever,  to 
take  an  undermastership  in  a  preparatory 
school. 

Vivian  Digby's  downfall  was  rather  a 
disappointment  to  Mrs.  Stuart,  who  had 
set  her  heart  on  getting  into  the  real  uni- 
versity circle.  But  there  had  been  no 
formal  engagement.  Moreover,  even  if 
Digby  had  been  successful  in  his  exami- 
nation, it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  after 
all  the  course  of  true  love  would  have  run 
smoothly. 

So  great  is  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  that  it  has  of  late  years 
begun  to  attract  students  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  mild  Hin- 
doo, the  stalwart  Australian,  the  wily 
Sclav,  and  the  cute  Yankee  have  come 
from  their  distant  homes  to  drink  of  the 
font  of  classic  lore  beneath  the  shadow  of 
St,  Mary's.  As  a  general  rule,  the  above- 
mentioned  students  come  rather  to  enjoy 
the  social  life  of  the  place  than  to  wrestle 
with  the  difficulties  of  intellectual  culture. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  unduly  gorgeous  in  their  surroundings 
and  unnecessarily  frivolous  in  their  mode 
of  life.  Among  the  foreign  birds  of  pas- 
sage present  at  Oxford  at  this  time  was  a 
certain  dark  and  dashing  youth  named 
Constantine  Vasari.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  nephew  of  Paolo  Vasari,  an  eminent 
Italian  banker  and  financial  agent  long 
since  settled  at  Athens.  Constantine  had 
been  sent  over  to  England  to  learn  En- 
glish and  get  some  knowledge  of  English 
ways,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  undertak- 
ing the  foreign  department  of  his  uncle's 
business.  He  had  for  this  purpose  been 
entered  as  an  undergraduate  at  St.  Je- 
rome's Hall,  one  of  those  foundations  at 
Oxford  which  require  of  their  students 
little  knowledge  and  no  application.  He 
lived  in  great  state  in  the  best  and  largest 
lodgings  that  money  could  procure.  He 
thoroughly  entered  into  the  ways  of  his 
young  English  friends.  He  arrayed  his 
person  in  the  most  brilliant  and  best-cut 
check  suits  that  Oxford  tailors  could  sup- 
ply.    He   drank  brandies  and  sodas  and 


smoked  cigars  with  exemplary  regularity. 
He  drove  a  tandem,  kept  nine  fox-terriers, 
and  garnished  his  conversation  with  the 
latest  and  most  fashionable  slang.  His 
convivial  tastes  and  truly  Oriental  hospi- 
tality would  alone  have  secured  him  a  host 
of  friends.  But,  being  a  man  of  varied 
abilities,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  one 
circle,  but  took  as  much  pleasure  in  talking 
high  art  with  a  cringing  aesthete  as  in  dis- 
cussing the  odds  with  the  smartest  sports- 
man from  Brazenface.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  he  was  the  best-known  and  most 
popular  man  in  Oxford ! 

Among  Constantine's  other  character- 
istics was  an  intense  fondness  for  society. 
He  found  the  pleasant,  frank  English  girls 
a  most  delightful  change  from  the  shy, 
duenna-guarded  jeunesjilles  of  southern 
Europe.  He  rapidly  acquired  the  mys- 
teries of  flirtation,  and  soon  became  such 
an  adept  in  that  essentially  English  art  as 
to  distance  even  his  native-born  rivals. 
Before  long  no  dance  or  reception  among 
the  Oxford  residents  seemed  complete 
without  him.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
Oxford  society  before,  in  deference  to  the 
prevailing  fashion,  he  enrolled  himself 
among  Miss  Mostyn's  cavaliers.  Vivian 
Digby  was  now  nearly  always  locked  up 
with  his  books;  so  Constantine,  after  a 
little  preliminary  skirmishing,  found  no 
difficulty  in  becoming  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  worshippers  who  met  at  the  well- 
known  shrine  in  Chester  Road. 

The  summer  term  at  Oxford  always  con- 
cludes with  a  shower  of  dances,  concerts, 
picnics,  garden  parties,  and  other  gaieties. 
A  large  number  of  visitors,  mainly  consist- 
ing of  female  relatives  of  the  undergradu- 
ates, come  down.  The  regular  residents 
are  rather  apt  to  be  neglected  during  this 
period.  Still,  by  coming  out  in  new 
dresses,  affecting  a  sudden  ignorance  of 
the  locality,  and  getting  some  new  and 
callow  youths  to  take  them  about,  they 
manage  to  get  mistaken  for  visitors,  and 
so  see  a  good  deal  of  the  fun.  Miss 
Mostyn,  however,  was  far  too  pretty  and 
popular  to  be  shunted  during  this  festive 
season.  Vivian  Digby's  examination  was 
over,  and  that  young  gentleman  had  dis- 
appeared, no  one  knew  where.  But  Vasari 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  Clara 
to  every  fete  and  entertainment  of  the 
commemoration  week.  His  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  do  the  thing  in  grand  style; 
and  the  value  of  the  ball  and  concert 
tickets,  bouquets,  and  luncheon  parties  he 
compelled  Mrs.  Stuart  and  her  niece  to 
accept  would  have  kept  an  average  work- 
ing-man's  family   in  good   condition   for 
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twelve  months.  The  Greek's  attentions 
were  by  no  means  unwelcome.  Clara 
knew  perfectly  well  that  her  stay  at  Ox- 
ford could  not  last  forever.  The  affair 
with  Digby  was  now  broken  off.  Unless 
she  got  engaged  again  pretty  soon  she 
would  have  to  go.  Constantine's  appear- 
ance, therefore,  at  this  conjuncture  seemed 
like  a  godsend,  and  Clara  was  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity.  A  girl  who  has 
had  two  lovers  —  to  use  a  sporting  phrase 
—  gets  to  know  the  ropes.  She  redoubled 
her  powers  of  pleasing,  she  brought  all  her 
most  subtle  fascinations  to  bear  upon  the 
enamored  foreigner,  and  her  endeavors 
received  their  well-merited  reward  when 
he  succumbed  at  a  picnic  at  Nuneham. 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  disposed  to  be  rather 
suspicious  as  to  Vasari's  position  and 
character.  But  her  doubts  were  soon  set 
at  rest.  The  papers  he  had  with  him 
proved  that  he  was  really  and  truly  nephew 
to  Paolo  Vasari,  the  eminent  Athenian 
banker.  He  had  inherited  a  fortune  from 
his  late  father,  Francesco  Vasari,  Paolo's 
younger  brother.  In  a  few  months,  as 
several  passages  in  his  letters  showed,  he 
was  going  into  his  uncle's  business  as 
partner,  so  that  eventually  he  would  be  a 
very  wealthy  man  indeed.  With  such  cre- 
dentials Constantine  was  graciously  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Clara's  rivals,  who  had  just 
begun  to  rejoice  over  the  end  of  the  Digby 
affair,  were  again  compelled  to  bow  the 
knee. 

The  long  vacation  now  ensued.  Mrs. 
Stuart,  like  many  of  the  other  Oxford 
residents,  went  away  for  a  long  visit  to  the 
seaside.  She  took  Clara  with  her.  Con- 
stantine had  to  pay  several  visits  to  the 
Continent,  and  also  went  up  to  Scotland 
about  the  middle  of  August  to  get  some 
grouse-shooting.  He,  however,  managed 
to  run  down  occasionally  to  the  hotel  at 
Eastbourne,  where  his  fiancee  was  stay- 
ing, and  his  numerous  letters  and  presents 
were  all  that  the  most  exacting  young 
lady  could  desire. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Mrs. 
Stuart  and  her  niece  returned  to  Oxford 
for  the  winter  term.  Clara  had  been  the 
belle  of  Oxford  society  before.  But  the 
glories  of  the  past  twelve  months  were 
utterly  eclipsed  by  the  splendors  of  her 
position  as  the  bride  elect  of  the  wealthy 
and  brilliant  Constantine  Vasari.  The 
latter  surpassed  himself  in  seeking  to  do 
honor  to  his  beautiful  Clara.  In  Mrs. 
Stuart's  name  he  gave  dances  and  fetes 
innumerable,  in  which  Clara  was  always 
the  centre  of  admiration.  Constantine 
was  the  beau  idialoi  a  lover.     The  alter- 


nations of  courtly  grace  and  sentimental 
fervor  with  which  he  treated  his  inamorata 
contrasted  so  favorably  with  the  uncouth 
confidences  and  aesthetic  banalities  of  her 
two  former  admirers,  that  Clara  grew  quite 
fond  of  him,  and  rapidly  began  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  was  really  in  love.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  enthusiastic  hom- 
age paid  to  her  wherever  she  went.  Her 
rivals  were  furious  that  the  girl  who  had 
been  jilted  by  young  Huntington  and  who 
had  treated  poor  Mr.  Digby  so  shamefully 
should  have  carried  off  the  best  prize  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  Still,  they  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  be  happy  in  this 
world  is  to  take  what  one  can  get,  and. 
stick  to  it,  so  Mrs.  Stuart's  invitations 
were  accepted  more  eagerly  than  ever. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Vasari  should 
leave  Oxford  for  good  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  term,  and  return  home  to  make  the 
final  preparations  for  his  marriage,  and 
draw  up  the  settlements.  He  was  to  come 
back  to  England  in  March,  and  the  wed- 
ding was  to  take  place  about  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  With  the 
month  of  December,  therefore,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  his  departure. 
The  last  day  of  his  stay  in  Oxford  he 
spent  exclusively  in  the  society  of  Clara 
and  her  aunt.  He  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting tite-d-tete  with  the  former,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  described  with  great 
eloquence  the  splendid  life  which  Clara 
would  lead,  after  her  marriage,  in  conti- 
nental capitals.  He  made  careful  arrange- 
ments about  writing.  The  two  ladies  went 
up  to  town  to  see  him  off  by  the  conti- 
nental mail.  The  lovers  said  an  affection- 
ate farewell,  and  Clara  watched  him  wav- 
ing his  handkerchief  and  smiling  at  her 
with  his  handsome  gleaming  eyes  till  the 
train  passed  away  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  on  December  i8th  that  Vasari 
had  left  England.  Clara  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  that  month  passed  away  with- 
out bringing  a  letter  or  telegram  from 
him.  It  seemed  very  strange.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  January,  in  spite  of  reiterated 
appeals  sent  from  Oxford  to  the  various 
addresses  given  by  him,  Vasari's  silence 
remained  unbroken.  As  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary passed  away  without  a  letter,  Clara's 
rivals,  first  in  private,  then  quite  openly, 
began  to  make  sarcastic  remarks.  Some 
suggested  that  Constantine  had  been  cap- 
tured by  brigands,  and  that  old  Paolo 
Vasari,  like  the  wicked  uncle  in  "  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood,"  had  refused  to  pay 
the  ransom.  Others  asserted  that  he  had 
been  chosen  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  that 
the  Russian  government  had  refused,  oq 
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any  pretext  whatever,  to  let  him  marry  an 
English  lady.  The  Miss  Catchers,  on 
their  part,  simply  declared  that  he  was  a 
rank  impostor.  When  February  came 
Mrs.  Stuart  still  buoyed  herself  up  with 
the  hope  that  Constantine's  silence  was 
intentional,  and  that  he  was  going  to  sud- 
denly reappear  at  "  The  Cedars  "  at  the 
last  moment  and  take  them  all  by  surprise, 
like  Mr.  William  Ternss  in  an  Adelphi 
melodrama.  Mrs.  Stuart  and  her  niece 
used  to  sit  up  late  every  night  and  keep 
all  the  lights  burning,  but  there  came  no 
sudden  ringing  at  the  front-door  bell  to 
disturb  their  vigils.  At  last,  when  March 
passed  away  without  bringing  even  the 
ghost  of  a  message,  Mrs.  Stuart's  face 
began  to  grow  very  long.  Clara  had  grown 
too  nervous  and  depressed  to  stir  out  of 
doors.  The  constant  inquiries  and  hypo- 
critical sympathy  of  her  friends  maddened 
her.  Suddenly,  one  morning  towards  the 
end  of  April,  a  letter,  in  Constantine's 
well-known  handwriting,  was  handed  in 
at  "  The  Cedars."  Clara,  with  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  handed  it  unopened  to 
her  aunt.  Mrs.  Stuart  broke  the  seal  and 
read  as  follows.  The  envelope  bore  the 
Vienna  postmark,  but  the  enclosure  had 
neither  date  nor  address  :  — 

"  Carissima  MIA,  —  It  is  with  pain  and 
regret  that  I  indite  these  lines  to  my  sweet 
English  lily.  Our  engagement,  alas,  can 
now  never  be  fulfilled  !  A  week  ago  I  was 
united  in  marriage  to  my  cousin  Ana- 
stasia.  But  to  explain  the  concatenation 
of  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about  so  dolorous  a  catastrophe.  I  come 
back  to  Athens  in  December.  My  uncle 
Paolo  meets  me  with  a  very  grave  face.  I 
am  filled  with  alarm.  I  demand  to  know 
the  worst.  He  tells  me.  The  fortune  left 
to  me  by  my  late  father  has  been  all  lost 
owing  to  the  sudden  failure  of  the  secu- 
rities in  which  it  had  been  invested.  Ex- 
cept, then,  for  the  partnership  in  the  bank, 
which  depends  on  my  uncle's  good-will,  I 
am  ruined.  I  tear  my  hair  and  ask  aid  of 
the  good  God  !  Then  my  uncle,  seeing 
my  distress,  continues,  'My  child,'  says 
he,  '  I  cannot  see  the  son  of  my  dear 
brother  Francesco  reduced  to  extremity. 
I  have  a  daughter  —  Anastasia  —  of  whose 
future  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  late. 
She  will  inherit  my  wealth.  She  loves 
thee  dearly.  Take  her  as  thy  wife  and  I 
make  good  the  loss  of  thy  father's  fortune 
at  once,  and  thou  shalt  succeed  me  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Vasari.'  I  am 
thunderstruck  at  his  proposal.  I  implore 
him  to  find  some  other  means  of  showing 


his  affection.  But  my  uncle  is  adamant. 
'The  husband  of  Anastasia,  whoever  he 
is,  will  become  my  son,'  says  he.  I  con- 
sider the  situation.  If  I  refuse  to  accept, 
I  am  too  poor  even  to  wed  thee,  my  angel. 
I  think  of  my  father's  often  expressed 
hope  that  I  should  wed  my  cousin,  I 
yield.  One  cannot  argue  with  the  master 
of  forty  legions.  Why  should  I  uselessly 
plunge  into  expressions  of  regret?  Of 
thee  I  only  ask  one  thing.  In  thy  own 
goodness,  Carissima,  pardon  me!  Lay 
the  blame  of  our  separation  not  on  thyself, 
but  on  that  cruel  fate  which  has  ever  de- 
lighted in  the  unhappiness  of  lovers! 
Thou  wilt  wed  another,  and  possibly  we 
shall  meet  again.  Give,  I  pray  thee,  to 
thy  aunt  the  assurance  of  my  most  sincere 
respect,  and  accept  for  thyself  the  eternal 
devotion  of  the  broken-hearted 

"  CONSTANTINE   VASARI." 

We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  consterna- 
tion and  bewilderment  into  which  this 
epistle  threw  Clara  and  her  aunt.  The 
end  was  indeed  come  !  We  must,  how- 
ever, say  a  few  words  about  the  letter 
itself.  Alas  for  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
human  heart!  With  the  exception  of  the 
one  fact  about  his  marriage  with  Anasta- 
sia, Constantine's  letter  was  a  fiction  from 
beginning  to  end.  During  his  stay  in  En- 
gland that  enterprising  young  gentleman 
had  resolved  to  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  English  life  ;  and  while  in  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  as  well 
as  a  most  splendid  joke,  to  become  regu- 
larly engaged  to  some  English  girl.  It 
was  true  that  from  his  birth  he  had  been 
betrothed  to  his  cousin  Anastasia,  and  the 
idea  of  breaking  this  arrangement  never 
entered  into  his  head.  But  what  would 
that  matter.?  He  had  already  heard  of  so 
many  of  these  English  engagements  that 
ended  in  nothing.  One  friend  of  his  had 
been  engaged  three  times;  another  had 
been  engaged  for  five  years  to  the  girl  of 
his  heart,  and  had  about  as  much  chance 
of  ever  being  in  a  position  to  marry  as  of 
becoming  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  He  reck- 
oned up  the  long  list  of  engagements  that 
had  occurred  in  Oxford  society  during  his 
own  time.  Not  one  in  three  had  come  to 
anything.  Yet  no  one  seemed  to  care 
much ;  the  parties  to  these  affairs  went 
their  way  exactly  the  same.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  harm  to  be  apprehended  for 
himself.  Then,  the  advantages  were  obvi- 
ous. It  would  be  grand  fun  doing  the 
youthful  lover  d  Vanglaise.  And  then, 
what  an  insight   it  would  give   him  into 
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English  life  !  Possibly  he  would  not  have 
put  his  little  comedy  into  execution  un- 
less he  had  met  Clara  Mostyn.  But  she 
was  so  fascinating,  so  well  known,  and  so 
completely  the  belle  of  the  place,  that  to 
be  her  recognized  yf^^^/  would  not  only 
be  very  pleasant,  but  would  make  him  the 
king  of  Oxford  society  for  the  time  being. 
No  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
inquiries  by  his  uncle.  Constantine  had 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  his  letters 
that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  a  certain 
English  lady  named  Qara.  But  old  Paolo 
Vasari,  a  wit  and  libertine  of  the  ultra- 
Parisian  type,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  a  married  woman  to  whom  his  nephew 
was  paying  his  addresses  had  not  been 
much  affected  thereby.  Constantine  had 
come  back  to  Athens  in  December,  and 
had  immediately  set  about  making  prepa- 
rations for  his  marriage  with  Anastasia. 
The  loss  of  his  father's  fortune  existed 
only  in  his  own  imagination.  He  had 
been  married  in  April.  The  extraordinary 
delay  he  took  in  writing  to  Clara  was  due 
partly  to  pressure  of  other  business,  partly 
to  a  wish  to  escape  any  trouble  which 
might  tend  to  hinder  the  wedding.  Once 
married,  he  knew  he  could  snap  his  fingers 
at  the  world. 

Some  Oxford  people  must  have  met 
Constantine  and  his  wife  abroad  during 
the  Easter  vacation ;  for  even  before  the 
fatal  letter,  which  had  arrived  three  days 
after  the  summer  term  began,  had  been 
many  hours  in  Clara's  hands,  the  news  had 
spread  all  over  Oxford.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  girl  to  face  the  storm  of  scandal 
that  arose.  Mrs.  Stuart  had  given  herself 
tremendous  airs  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  way  she  had  bragged  of 
Constantine's  wealth  and  high  European 
position  had  sickened  her  hearers  to  the 
death.  There  is  no  misfortune  a  worldly 
woman  dreads  so  much  as  a  great  social 
disappointment.  In  her  fury  Mrs.  Stuart 
vented  all  her  rage  on  Clara,  and  finally 
told  the  girl  that,  as  she  had  made  such  a 
bad  use  of  her  opportunities,  the  sooner 
she  went  home  the  better. 

Clara  was  too  utterly  broken-down  to 
expostulate.  The  bright  hopes  which  had 
animated  her  on  her  arrival  in  Oxford 
eighteen  months  ago  had  all  been  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Conscience  speaks  with 
such  an  extremely  small  voice  in  the 
breast  of  a  modern  woman,  that  its  whis- 
perings are  rarely  heard  at  all.  And  thus, 
when,  after  her  aunt's  tirade,  Clara  retired 
to  her  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  her 
only  feeling  was  one  of  indignation  at  her 
bad  luck.     It  never  occurred  to  her  that 


to  spend  all  her  time  and  energies  in  try- 
ing  to  entrap  the  first  eligible  person  who 
crossed  her  path  was  hardly  an  ideal  life. 
None  the  less,  as  she  grew  calmer,  her 
tirst  instinct  was  to  fly  from  a  society 
which  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but  self- 
ishness and  deceit,  unredeemed  either  by 
brilliant  talents  or  external  splendor.  But 
where  was  she  to  go?  To  return  to 
Stokely,  where  her  last  engagement  had 
been  cackled  about  more  eagerly  than  at 
Oxford,  was  impossible.  She  would  have 
to  go  out  into  some  family  as  governess  or 
companion.  It  was  a  wretched  fate;  still, 
it  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Mrs.  Stuart  consented  to  let  Clara  re- 
main at  "  The  Cedars  "  till  she  had  found  a 
situation.  The  next  few  days  were  spent 
in  hunting  up  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers. After  some  searching,  Clara  came 
on  one  that  she  thought  would  suit.  Mrs. 
Grimsby,  of  201  Bedford  Square,  London, 
wanted  a  young  lady  of  good  birth  and 
refined  manners,  as  companion-governess 
to  her  two  little  girls.  Clara  resolved  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Grimsby  at  once.  An  an- 
swer came  by  return  post  saying  that  Miss 
Mostyn  might  call  on  Tuesday  next  at 
half  past  six.  Clara  went  up  to  London 
on  the  appointed  daj',  and  drove  up  to 
Bedford  Square  at  the  fixed  time.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  solemn  butler  who 
ushered  her  into  a  well-furnished  side- 
parlor.  Mrs.  Grimsby,  a  tall,  gaunt  ma- 
tron, was  sitting  at  a  table  with  several 
account  books  before  her.  As  Clara 
came  in  she  looked  up  with  a  pair  of  cold 
blue  eyes.  That  one  glance  was  enough. 
Clara  was  far  too  pretty  to  have  in  the 
house  with  young  Jack  Grimsby,  a 
sprightly  but  somewhat  weak-minded 
youth  of  nineteen.  Mrs.  Grimsby  found 
fault  with  every  answer  Clara  gave  to  her 
inquiries,  and  at  last  told  her  thai  she 
wouldn't  suit.  The  solemn  butler  reap- 
peared and  ushered  Clara  into  the  street. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  pouring  with  rain  and 
blowing  a  perfect  gale.  Clara  had  sent 
away  her  cab.  There  were  no  others  in 
sight,  so  she  started  to  walk  down  to  Hol- 
born  to  get  another.  As  the  rain  blew  in 
under  her  umbrella  and  dashed  pitilessly 
against  her  skirts,  the  sense  of  her 
wretched  position  came  on  her  more  fully 
than  ever.  In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  it  was 
all  she  could  do  to  keep  herself  from  fall- 
ing on  the  pavement.  Hardly  knowing 
whither  she  went,  she  struggled  on  till  she 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  coming 
full  tilt  against  a  pedestrian.  The  latter 
stopped  short  and  begged  her  pardon  in 
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the  most  abject  terms.  Something  in  the 
voice  made  Clara  look  up.  Good  heavens  ! 
It  was  Joseph  Trundle.  Though  far  more 
independent  in  bearing,  more  manly  in 
physique,  and  better  dressed,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  its  being  her  old  lover.  He 
gave  one  look  at  Clara's  trembling  face 
and  recognized  her  at  once.  He  saw, 
moreover,  that  she  was  in  deep  trouble. 
"  Come  out  of  the  rain,"  he  said,  and,  tak- 
ing her  hurriedly  extended  hand,  he  led 
her  into  a  confectioner's  shop  that  stood 
close  by.  Bad  tea  and  stale  Bath  buns 
are  not  very  conducive  to  emotional  con- 
fidences ;  and  Clara  had  a  distinct  remem- 
brance that  the  last  words  she  had  spoken 
to  Joseph  two  and  a  half  years  ago  had 
been  the  reverse  of  polite.  But  the  curi- 
ously sudden  way  in  which  she  had  come 
across  him,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  he  was  her  only  friend,  deprived  her 
of  all  hesitation.  She  told  him  briefly  of 
her  life  at  Oxford,  of  the  engagement  with 
Constantine  Vasari  into  which  her  aunt 
had  driven  her  —  possibly  she  was  unduly 
hard  on  the  aunt  —  and  of  her  present  un- 
happy situation.  Simple-hearted  Joseph 
had  not  got  over  his  first  affection.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  resisted  the  im- 
plied appeal.  She  looked  so  bewitching 
in  her  distress  that  he  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  seizing  her  in  his  arms  before 
the  five  waitresses.  As  it  was,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  her  a  brief 
outline  of  his  career  since  they  had  parted. 
He  had  left  Stokely  soon  after  she  went 
to  Oxford,  and  had  been  transferred  to  an- 
other branch  office  of  the  bank  at  Slow- 
borough  in  Yorkshire.  Some  time  after 
his  removal  thither,  a  distant  relative 
whom  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  since 
his  childhood  had  quarrelled  with  his 
nephew  and  heir  presumptive,  and,  dying 
soon  after,  had  left  all  his  property  to  Jo- 
seph. The  latter  thus  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  large  sum  in  the  Funds 
and  a  half  share  in  a  very  prosperous  City 
business.  He  had  readily  arranged  to 
take  up  the  latter,  and  was  actually  return- 
ing from  his  office  when  Clara  met  him. 
After  a  short  pause  Joseph  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  Clara 
at  Stokely.  For  a  moment  the  girl's  heart 
died  within  her.  Was  he  going  to  say 
good-bye.-*  But  this,  fortunately  for  her, 
was  very  far  from  his  intention.  "In  spite 
of  all  that  has  happened,  Clara,"  said  he, 
*•  I  am  as  fond  of  you  as  ever.  Will  you 
give  me  a  kinder  answer  now.?"  For  all 
response,  Clara  put  her  trembling  little 
hand  into  his. 


Clara  was  married  from  a  private  hotel 
in  London,  as  both  Stokely  and  Oxford 
had  such  unpleasant  associations  for  her. 
Her  husband  is  rather  dull  sometimes,  but 
Clara  has  learnt  to  appreciate  his  real 
worth.  And,  with  an  establishment  with 
which  even  the  critical  Mrs.  Stuart  can 
find  no  fault,  Clara,  if  not  supremely 
happy,  is  quite  content. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pleasant  fooling 
away  of  life  in  Bath — which,  to  an  ob- 
server fresh  from  an  unfallen  world,  must 
have  resembled  very  much  what  the  mock 
heroics  of  the  insane  represent  to  the  sane 
person  in  our  own  sphere  —  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  stilted  ceremonial,  duelling, 
gambling,  card-sharping  and  dissipation 
generally,  there  ran  another  current  of 
thought  and  action,  highly  disturbing  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  it  all.  It  appeared 
in  the  influence  and  efforts  of  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  a  lady  of  high 
descent  and  extreme  Calvinistic  views. 
Bath  was  one  of  her  important  centres, 
from  whence  she  issued  many  of  what 
John  Berridge  styled  her  "Vatican  Bulls  " 
to  the  preachers  whom  she  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  arouse  the  sleeping  na- 
tion from  its  ungodly  slumbers;  she  be- 
ing, as  he  once  dared  to  tell  her,  "  more  of 
a  pope  than  a  mother  in  Israel."  But 
libel  as  jher  cruel  creed  was  upon  the 
divine  goodness,  she  is  to  be  accredited 
with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

Charged  with  such  a  creed  as  Calvin's, 
could  Lady  Huntingdon  do  less  than  she 
did  .'*  She  passed  through  the  city  of  Bath 
as  elsewhere,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  im- 
pending and  eternal  doom  ;  alarming  and 
arresting,  by  her  preachers,  all  those  in- 
sensible beings  who  are  only  to  be  reached 
through  fear,  and  who  now  sat — Nero- 
like—  fiddling,  while  the  citadel  of  their 
immortal  souls  was  in  danger  of  everlast- 
ing burning.  So  long  as  a  possibly  "  elect " 
fellow-creature  could  be  snatched  from  the 
flames,  could  she  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry 
with  the  rest  ?  She  had  the  courage  of  her 
convictions.  They  were  terrible,  and,  in 
the  light  of  higher  truth,  untrue  ;  but  some 
diseases  need  stringent  remedies.  The 
fire  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  spirit  was  no 
doubt  a  cleansing  one,  and   suitable  for 
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the  social  purification  of  the  circles  she 
strove  to  evangelize. 

She  was  at  all  times  a  remarkable 
woman;  high-spirited  and  determined. 
An  undaunted  energy  characterized  her 
spiritual  warfare  against  the  follies  of  ti;e 
world,  and  the  deafness  of  the  majority 
to  the  clamors  of  conscience.  She  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  influence  over  people 
of  her  own  set.  Even  the  termagant 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  subdued  by 
her,  and  writes  confidingly:  "Your  con- 
cern for  my  improvement  in  religious 
knowledge  is  very  obliging,  and  I  do  hope 
that  I  shall  be  the  better  for  all  your  ex- 
cellent advice.  God  knows  we  all  need 
mending,  and  none  more  than  myself !  I 
have  lived  to  see  great  changes  in  the 
world  —  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
myself — and  now  hope,  in  my  old  days, 
to  obtain  mercy  from  God,  as  I  never 
expect  any  from  my  fellow-creatures." 
Speaking  of  one  of  Whitfield's  sermons 
she  missed  hearing,  she  says  :  "  It  might 
have  been  the  means  of  doing  me  good; 
for  good,  alas  /  I  DO  want  !  but  where 
among  the  corrupt  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam  am  I  to  find  it  ?  Your  Ladyship 
must  direct  me.  You  are  all  goodness 
and  kindness,  and  I  often  wish  I  had  a 
portion  of  it.  Women  of  wit,  beauty,  and 
quality,  cannot  hear  too  many  humiliating 
truths  —  they  shock  our  pride.  But  we 
must  die  ;  we  must  converse  with  earth 
and  worms." 

In  another  letter  she  writes:  "I  hope 
you  will  shortly  come  and  see  me,  and 
give  me  more  of  your  company  than  I 
have  had  latterly.  In  truth,  I  always  feel 
more  happy  and  more  contented  after  an 
hour's  conversation  with  you,  than  I  do 
after  a  whole  week's  round  of  amusement. 
When  alone,  my  reflections  and  recollec- 
tions almost  kill  me,  and  I  am  forced  to 
fly  to  the  society  of  those  I  detest  and  ab- 
hor. Now  there  is  Lady  Frances  Saun- 
derson's  great  rout  to-morrow  night ;  all 
the  world  will  be  there,  and  I  must  go.  I 
do  hate  that  woman  as  much  as  I  hate  a 
physician  ;  but  I  must  go,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  mortify  and  spite  her. 
This  is  very  wicked,  I  know,  but  I  con- 
fess all  my  little  peccadilloes  to  you,  for 
I  know  your  goodness  will  lead  you  to  be 
mild  and  forgiving,  and  perhaps  my 
wicked  heart  may  gain  some  good  from 
you  in  the  end.  Lady  Fanny  has  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  her  attack  on 
that  crooked  perverse  little  wretch  at 
Twickenham." 

The  crooked  little  wretch  here  alluded 
to  was  of  course  the  poet  Pope,  the  friend 


of  Ralph  Allen.  To  speak  more  correctly, 
Allen  was  the  friend  of  Pope  ;  for  Pope's 
friendships  were,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens 
has  remarked,  only  "decorous  fictions," 
as  Ralph  Allen  found  to  his  cost.  But  in 
the  early  days  of  their  intimacy  Allen 
could  not  apparently  do  enough  to  express 
his  admiration  for  Pope's  genius.  He  was 
liberal,  both  in  money  and  hospitality,  and 
gained  in  the  end  but  one  solid  return, 
the  unswerving  love  and  friendship  of 
Warburton.  This  came  about  through 
Pope,  and  was  the  result  of  an  accident. 
Warburton,  who  started  in  life  as  an  at- 
torney's clerk,  was  a  man  of  wide  reading 
and  culture,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
became  one  of  the  leading  theologians  of 
his  day.  Keen  and  unsparing  as  a  critic, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  so  subtle  in  argu- 
ment that  he  could  find  a  reason  for  prais- 
ing what  at  first  he  blamed  ;  as  when  he 
veered  round,  and  after  condemning 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  suddenly  went 
on  the  other  tack,  and  praised  the  poem, 
simply  because  a  French  critic  had  abused 
it.  Pope  loved  him  for  this,  and  sought 
his  friendship.  Warburton  meanwhile 
had  entered  the  Church,  and  was  a  Lin- 
colnshire parson  when  the  accident  arose 
which  brought  him  to  Bath.  Pope  was  on 
a  visit  to  Ralph  Allen  at  the  time,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Warburton,  propos- 
ing to  spend  a  few  days  with  him  at 
Twickenham.  This  was  awkward,  as 
Pope  did  not  want  to  leave  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Prior  Park,  where  he  was  made  so 
much  of,  and  yet  he  did  not  want  to  miss 
Warburton.  He  was  embarrassed,  and 
Ralph  Allen,  who  was  present  when  Pope 
read  the  letter,  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
perplexity.  Pope  told  him  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  at  once  solved  by  an  invitation 
from  Allen  to  Warburton  to  join  the  party 
at  Prior  Park.  It  was  thus  Warburton 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  splendid  man- 
sion he  was  destined  later  on  to  inherit. 

Living  with  Ralph  Allen  at  the  time  was 
his  niece,  Gertrude  Tucker,  with  whom 
Warburton  fell  in  love,  and  of  whom  he 
wrote  as  "one  of  the  finest  women  in  En- 
gland, to  whom  to  offer  up  his  freedom 
was  to  be  more  than  free  '  "  No  doubt ! 
It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  Warburton 
when  he  first  met  Gertrude  Tucker,  as 
through  his  marriage  with  her  he  suc- 
ceeded Ralph  Allen  at  Prior  Park,  and 
inherited  the  greater  part  of  his  property  ; 
while  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  he 
owed  his  preferment  in  the  Church  to 
Allen's  influence  with  Pitt. 

We  get  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  Mrs.  War- 
burton from  Mr.  Cradock,  who  describes 
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her  in  his  "Literary  Memoirs"  as  "a 
most  agreeable  woman  with  engaging 
manners,  who  seemed  to  feel  particular 
satisfaction  in  recounting  the  many  excel- 
lences of  the  bishop  ;  now  and  then  dwell- 
ing upon  some  ludicrous  circumstances 
as  well  as  more  serious  ones.  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  and  his  wife  frequently  met  Mrs. 
VVarburton  in  Bath,  and  as  they  grew  more 
intimate,  Mr.  Cradock  ventured  to  tell  her 
that  Dr.  Hurd  (Bishop  of  Worcester)  al- 
ways wondered  where  Warburton  met  with 
certain  anecdotes,  with  which  not  only  his 
conversation,  but  his  writings  abounded. 
"  I  could  readily  have  informed  him,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  VVarburton,  "  for  when  we 
passed  our  winters  in  London,  he  would 
often,  after  his  long  and  severe  studies, 
send  out  for  a  whole  basketful  of  books 
from  circulating  libraries  ;  and  at  times  I 
have  gone  into  his  study  and  found  him 
laughing,  though  alone;  and  now  and  then 
he  would  double  down  some  entertaining 
pages  for  my  after  amusement." 

Warburton  was  a  stout  foe  to  Meth- 
odism, and  was  at  issue  with  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon and  the  "  enthusiasts,"  as  he  called 
her  and  her  following;  for,  according  to 
Warburton,  a  Christian  needed  the  ladder 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in 
order  to  climb  up  into  heaven.  The  dis- 
cussions between  Lady  Huntingdon  and 
himself  at  Prior  Park  were  characterized 
by  all  the  warmth  usual  to  dogmatic  oppo- 
nents. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  appearance  in  Bath 
was  no  less  upsetting  to  Nash,  as  upset- 
ting indeed  as  the  cry  of  "fire"  to  an 
audience  comfortably  seated  and  enjoying 
the  play.  To  stir  up  the  sediment  of 
Nash's  conscience  was  a  proceeding  he 
found  highly  objectionable.  It  threatened 
to  interrupt  rudely  the  harmony  of  his  ar- 
rangements. When  Nash  therefore  heard 
that  John  Wesley  was  about  to  preach  in 
Bath,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  strong 
measures  and  put  his  foot  down. 

It  was  only  right  and  proper  that  he 
should  rid  the  city  of  such  a  fanatic. 
Religion,  no  doubt,  he  argued,  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  thing  on  occasions,  and  in 
its  proper  place  —  in  church,  at  death- 
beds, and  so  on  — but  to  have  it  interfer- 
ing with  the  all-important  ceremonial  of 
the  Pump-room  and  Assembly  Rooms,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gambling-tables,  was 
intolerable  !  Nash  accordingly  went  down 
to  Avon  Street,  where  Wesley  was  to 
preach,  in  a  room,  to  Lady  Huntingdon's 
recruits  —  her  chapel  not  yet  being  built. 
Entering  the  room  before  the  congregation 
had  arrived,  he  went  up   to  Wesley  and 


asked  by  what  authority  he  was  acting' 
He  put  the  question  in  his  capacity  of 
king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects  was  not  rudely 
attacked.  But  Wesley  was  not  overawed, 
and  replied  that  his  authority  was  given 
him  by  "Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  him  and  said  :  'Take  thou 
authority  to  preach  the  Gospel.^  " 

Nash,  however,  affirmed  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  law.  "Besides,"  he 
added,  "  your  preaching  frightens  people 
out  of  their  wits." 

"Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  "did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach  .''  " 

"  No,"  said  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

"  How  then  can  you  judge  of  what  you 
never  heard  .f"' 

"  By  common  report,"  said  Nash  stoutly. 

"  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "is  not  your  name 
Nash  1  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  com- 
mon report ! " 

The  rebuff  told  home,  and  Nash,  find- 
ing his  position  in  the  meeting-house  and 
in  the  Pump-room  were  not  exactly  the 
same,  withdrew  considerably  crestfallen. 

But  when  a  woman  of  title  turns  Evan- 
gelist and  gathers  all  the  aristocrats  of  a 
city  round  her,  she  becomes  more  or  less 
a  fashion,  a"nd  from  any  fashionable  circle 
Nash  was  not  a  man  to  be  excluded.  If 
the  subject  were  uncongenial,  the  aroma 
of  aristocracy,  while  listening  to  it,  made 
it  endurable.  Nash  was,  therefore,  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  prayer 
meetings,  and  was  once  induced  to  sit  out 
a  sermon  by  Whitfield.  The  cry  of  "  Saul 
among  the  prophets,"  uttered  by  his  gay 
associates,  soon  killed  Nash's  nascent 
piety.  They  congratulated  him  on  his 
conversion,  and  unmercifully  rallied  him 
on  having  turned  Methodist.  "Verses  were 
wrftten  on  her  Ladyship  and  Nash,  which 
were  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  Pump 
and  Assembly  Rooms,  while  printed  no- 
tices were  circulated  in  every  direction, 
stating  that  "the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, attended  by  some  saintly  sister,  pur- 
posed preaching  at  the  Pump-room,  and 
that  Mr.  Nash,  henceforth  to  be  known  as 
the  Rev.  Richard Nash^  was  expected  to 
preach  in  the  evening  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  It  was  hoped  the  audience  would 
be  numerous,  as  a  collection  was  intended 
for  the  late  '  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,' 
who  was  retiring  from  office." 

To  Lady  Huntingdon  this  satire  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  Not  so  to 
Nash,  who  could  never  again  be  induced 
to  go  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  meetings;  a 
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pity  this,  as  he  was  horribly  afraid  to  die, 
and  his  alarm  and  apparent  repentance 
whenever  he  was  sick,  was  such  as  to 
recall  the  familiar  couplet  concerning 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  when  similarly 
afflicted. 

A  very  striking  picture  of  Lady  Hun- 


tingdon in  Bath 
melpennick,    the 


IS  given 
Port 


by  Mrs.  Shim- 
Royalist,  whose 
mother,  one  of  the  Quaker  family  of  Bar- 
clay, was  in  Bath  at  that  time.  She  de- 
scribes a  scene  that  took  place  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Pump-room,  which  was  crowded 
at  the  time  with  a  fashionable  and  distin- 
guished throng.  Into  the  midst  of  this 
assembly  came  a  humble,  simple  woman 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  began  an 
address  to  all  present  on  the  vanities  and 
follies  of  the  world,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  dogmatic  without  spiritual  religion. 
The  company,  startled  by  the  novelty  of 
the  intrusion,  paused  in  their  talk  and 
seemed  utterly  confounded.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Nevertheless  they  kept  silence 
and  listened.  She  grew  earnest  as  she 
proceeded,  and  as  she  denounced  their  dar- 
ling follies  there  were  heard  sounds  of 
resentment  floating  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
that  finally  broke  out  into  groans  and 
hisses. 

But  among  the  throng,  sitting  in  the 
seats  set  apart  for  the  titled,  was  a  lady 
with  a  stern,  yet  high-toned  expression  of 
face  and  of  distinguished  bearing.  Her 
piercing  glance  rested  on  the  speaker,  as, 
sitting  erect,  she  listened  to  every  word. 
When  the  company  began  to  hiss  and 
groan,  and  manifest  their  displeasure  by 
beating  their  sticks  on  the  ground,  with 
cries  of  "Down!  down!"  this  lady  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  with  dignity  made  her 
way  through  the  crowd,  who  formed  an  in- 
voluntary passage,  down  which  she  walked 
with  stately  steps.  Going  up  to  the 
speaker,  she  said,  in  a  solemn  tone  of 
voice  :  "  I  thank  you  in  my  own  name  and 
in  the  name  of  all  present  for  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  you  have  borne  your  tes- 
timony to  the  truth.  I  am  not  of  your  per- 
suasion, nor  has  it  been  my  belief  that  our 
sex  are  generally  deputed  to  be  teachers 
in  public,  but  God  who  gives  the  rule  can 
make  the  exception,  and  he  has  indeed 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  all  his  children 
to  honor  and  venerate  his  commission. 
Again  I  gratefully  thank  you." 

Side  by  side  with  the  woman,  to  protect 
her  from  the  fashionable  savages  who  had 
begun  to  intimidate  her  into  silence  with 
their  cries  of  "Down!  down!"  did  this 
Lady  —  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
—  conduct  her  humble  sister  to  the  door 


of  what  must  have  seemed  to  the  unwel- 
come herald,  the  portal  of  a  fashionable 
Inferno. 

Lady  Chesterfield  —  a  natural  daughter 
of  George  I.  —  was  one  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's most  devoted  adherents  ;  not  so 
Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  a  connection 
of  hers,  but  she  never  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing him  a  convert.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  worship  "good  form  "  above  all 
gods.  He  never  ridiculed  or  assailed  Lady 
Huntingdon's  religious  opinions.  On 
the  contrary,  metaphorically  speaking,  he 
"  raised  his  hat  "  to  them,  like  the  perfect 
courtier  that  he  was,  but  he  was  impene- 
trable to  all  assaults  of  conscience  from' 
within,  or  exhortations  from  without. 
They  glanced  lightly  from  off  the  polished 
steel  armor  of  his  perfect  self-possession 
and  immorally  toned  soul.  In  his  heart 
he  thought  Lady  Huntingdon  a  mad  wom- 
an, and  took  care  that  her  son,  whose 
guardian  he  was,  should  not  take  after  her, 
or  inherit  her  craze  for  chapel  building  and 
itinerant  preachers.  At  the  same  time  we 
hear  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  young 
Lord  Huntingdon  as  being  present  on 
several  occasions  when  Whitfield,  who  was 
Lady  Huntingdon's  chaplain,  preached  in 
Bath.  This  he  often  did,  and  always  at 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Bevan. 

Lord  Chesterfield  admired  Mrs.  Bevan. 
She  was  clever,  had  studied  the  deistical 
writers  of  the  age,  and  could  argue  with 
his  Lordship  on  this,  his  favorite  topic. 
She  easily  and  solidly  refuted  his  plausible 
objections  to  revealed  religion,  but  she 
writes  from  Bath  to  Lady  Huntingdon  to 
tell  her  that  "Lord  Chesterfield's  inclina- 
tions to  subvert  Christianity  had  involved 
him  in  many  inconsistencies."  She  then 
proceeds  to  give  the  nature  of  their  argu- 
ments, and  how  Lord  Chesterfield  showed 
that  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  distress  by 
his  general  clamors  and  invectives  against 
all  historical  evidence.  At  other  times  he 
would  agree  with  her,  declaring  that  never 
were  any  evidences  more  clear  and  con- 
vincing than  those  which  attested  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Knowing 
Lady  Huntingdon's  anxiety  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  his  lordship,  Mrs.  Bevan  enters 
minutely  into  the  subject  in  a  lengthy 
letter,  from  which  the  above  is  a  brief  ex- 
tract. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  influence  over  Lady 
Huntingdon's  son  was  pernicious  to  the 
end,  and  this  excellent  woman  had  to 
mourn  over  the  infidelity  of  her  child. 
As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  influence  that 
could  rescue  those  at  a  distance  was  pow  er- 
less  at  home. 
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As  Lady  Huntingdon's  opinions  and 
Methodism  gained  ground  in  Bath,  and 
were  represented  by  a  chapel  which  was 
and  is  called  by  her  name,  she  drew  upon 
her  following,  if  not  upon  herself,  the  im- 
placable enmity  of  that  "  saucy  prelate," 
as  Walpole  calls  him,  Warburton,  who,  as 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  wrote  to  one  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  preachers  in  the  following 
manner : — 

I  shall  insist  upon  your  constant  residence 
in  your  parish,  not  so  much  for  the  good  you 
are  likely  to  do  there,  as  to  prevent  your  ram- 
bling about  in  other  places. 

Your  Bishop  and  (though  your  fanatical 
conduct  has  almost  made  me  ashamed  to  own 
it)  your  patron,  W.  Gloucester. 

While  talking  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  a 
letter  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  her  preachers  is  worth  quoting. 
It  is  dated  June  18,  O.S.,  1749. 

Really  there  is  no  resisting  your  Ladyship's 
importunities.  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
censure  your  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  His  eloquence  is  unrivalled  — 
his  zeal  inexhaustible,  and  not  to  admire  both 
would  argue  a  total  absence  of  taste,  and  an 
insensibility  not  to  be  coveted  by  anybody. 
Your  Ladyship  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
Methodist  Cabinet;  and  I  confess,  notwith- 
standing my  own  private  feeling  and  senti- 
ments, I  am  infinitely  pleased  at  your  zeal  in 
so  good  a  cause.  You  must  have  twenty 
pounds  for  this  new  Tabernacle,  whenever 
you  think  proper  to  demand  it  —  but  I  must 
beg  my  name  not  to  appear  in  any  way. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  Bath  when 
Mrs.  Shemmelpennick's  mother,  already 
referred  to,  was  a  child  there.  They  lived 
near  each  other;  the  Barclays  having  a 
house  in  the  South  Parade.  He  was  very 
fond  of  this  little  girl,  and  would  often 
play  with  her,  frequently  choosing  her  as 
his  companion.  He  was  an  old  man  at  the 
time,  as  it  was  not  long  before  his  death. 
The  child  amused  the  weary  courtier,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  exchanging  the  hollow 
intercourse  of  the  heartless  world  for  the 
freshness  of  this  little  girl's  society. 
"Nothing,"  we  are  told,  "could  exceed 
his  kindness  to  her."  In  after  years  she 
remembered  and  described  his  notice  of 
her  as  "exquisite  in  tact,  delicacy,  and 
polish." 

Among  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  Lady  Huntingdon's  power  over  wicked 
people  is  her  meeting  with  a  celebrated 
woman  living  then  in  Bath,  who  accosted 
her  one  day  in  the  street  and  asked  her 
where  she  was  living.  Lady  Huntingdon 
stopped  and  spoke  to  the  old  lady,  but 
forgot  to  ask  her  name,  yet  arranged  to 


see  her  when  she  called.  They  parted, 
and  Lady  Huntingdon  saw  and  heard 
nothing  further  of  the  stranger  until  a 
year  later,  when  she  received  a  letter 
handed  to  her  by  Viscount  Tyrconnel,  the 
nephew  of  the  old  lady  in  question,  en- 
treating Lady  Huntingdon  to  visit  her,  as 
she  was  at  the  point  of  death.  She  re- 
minds her  in  the  letter  that  she  had  ac- 
costed her  in  Bath,  but  was  unable  to  call, 
as  it  had  been  arranged,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  been  seized  with  a  serious 
illness  the  very  next  day. 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  died,"  she 
writes.  "  Even  now,  whilst  I  write,  shud- 
dering horror  steals  over  me  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  I  then  endured  from  the 
terrifying  apprehension  of  an  alarmed 
conscience  ;  when  you  call  to  mind  some 
transactions  in  the  life  of  the  miserable 
individual  who  now  addresses  you,  per- 
haps you  will  recoil  with  disgust  from  any 
association  with  a  being  so  depraved  and 
so  debased.  But  oh,  dear  madam  !  recol- 
lect for  a  moment  that  I  am  touching  my 
last  hour,  and  that  the  prospect  is  as  dark 
and  dreary  as  the  tomb  to  which  I  am 
rapidly  hastening !  I  tremble,  yes,  my 
knees  smite  against  each  other,  at  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  sentence  I  must  receive 
at  the  awful  tribunal  before  which  I  must 
so  soon  appear." 

This  letter  was  signed  "  Anne  Brett," 
ci-devant  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  and 
known  as  the  unnatural  mother  of  Richard 
Savage,  who  was  at  the  time  languishing 
in  gaol  at  Bristol  where,  for  a  debt  of  ;^8, 
he  ultimately  died,  and  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  his  gaolers.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing revelation  of  the  mind  of  a  cruel 
woman,  whose  vice  and  inhumanity  were 
so  instrumental  in  the  ruin  of  her  unfortu- 
nate son.  It  shows  also  the  influence 
Lady  Huntingdon  had  gained  in  Bath  as 
acourt  of  spiritual  appeal  in  the  minds  of 
those  whom  conscience  and  terror  had 
called  in  imagination  before  the  judgment 
seat.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  once 
powerful  position  this  lady  held  in  Bath 
but  the  painting  of  her  name  over  the  door 
of  the  chapel  which  she  erected.  But 
this  serves  as  a  lasting  epitaph  to  the 
memory  of  a  woman  who  was  remarkable 
for  her  singleness  of  purpose,  and  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  herself  and  her  fortune 
for  what  she  believed  to  be  the  service  of 
God. 

Nash,  too — who  seems  as  irrepressible 
in  narrative  as  he  was  in  life  —  was  also 
trying  to  tread  the  paths  of  peace  in  an- 
other way  by  putting  an  end  to  duelling. 
He   began    by   attacking   the   fashion   of 
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wearing  swords  among  the  gentlemen 
when  in  society  —  wily  man  —  because  it 
did  such  injury  to  the  ladies'  dresses! 
This  was  the  ostensible  reason  ;  the  fact 
being  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  two  gentlemen  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment, or  disputing  over  cards,  or  the  merits 
of  a  lady,  whip  out  their  swords  and  try 
to  kill  each  other  on  the  spot.  Nash  was 
determined  —  to  use  his  own  expression 
—  to  "  hinder  people  from  doing  what  they 
had  no  mind  to."  For  a  long  time  the 
gentlemen  refused  to  listen  to  his  appeal, 
until  a  circumstance  occurred  which  com- 
pelled them  to  take  heed.  It  was  an  affair 
at  the  gaming-table  between  two  men, 
whose  names  are  immaterial  now;  suffice 
it  that  in  the  heat  of  dispute  they  thirsted 
for  each  other's  blood  as  well  as  money, 
and  adjourned  for  satisfaction  to  the 
Grove  —  it  was  not  then,  as  now,  called 
Orange  Grove  — where  by  torchlight,  and 
under  the  sacred  abbey  walls,  they  fought 
with  swords,  until  one  ran  the  other 
through  the  body,  stanching  the  wound 
done  to  his  feelings  by  bathing  it  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemy. 

Such  a  transaction,  under  the  very  nose 
of  polite  society,  was  a  shock  to  Bath. 
Hitherto,  all  the  blood-letting  for  honor's 
sake  had  been  carried  on  at  a  judicious 
distance  from  the  city,  necessitating  a  car- 
riage and  post-horses  and  postillions,  with 
seconds  and  sundries,  to  take  the  belliger- 
ents to  an  adjacent  suburb,  where  their 
ghosts  could  wander  at  will  by  night  along 
the  downs  of  Claverton  and  terrify  only 
the  harmless  animals  pasturing  there.  But 
to  intrude  their  shades  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  town  was  an  offence  to  peace-loving 
Nash,  who  took  every  care  that  the  ladies 
should  not  be  terrified,  whether  by  Wes- 
ley, or  ghosts,  or  duels,  without  remon- 
strance. So  the  edict  went  forth  against 
duelling  generally  and  swords  in  particu- 
lar. Men  after  this  were  forbidden  the 
use  of  swords  at  all  in  society.  They 
might  quarrel  and  call  each  other  out  as 
much  as  they  pleased,  but  so  surely  as 
they  did,  so  surely  was  Nash  on  the 
watch,  and  had  them  arrested  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

It  is  time  now  that  Pope  should  be  seen 
as  he  flitted  to  and  fro  in  Bath,  where,  as 
the  friend  of  Ralph  Allen,  he  played  a  part 
not  at  all  to  his  credit.  But  then,  in  any 
judgment  of  Pope's  character,  his  own 
verdict  of  himself  "that  his  whole  life 
had  been  but  one  long  disease  "  must  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  a  certain  villa  at  the  foot  of 
Lyncombe   Hill,   enclosed   in  walls,    was 


once  Pope's  residence,  and  that  he  used 
to  come  here  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  ;  but  this  is  open  to 
doubt.  He  professed  to  have  disliked  the 
city,  according  to  a  letter  written  to  Rich- 
ardson, who  was  staying  at  one  time  in 
Bath,  and  to  whom  Pope  writes  :  "  But  for 
the  news  of  my  quitting  Twitnam  (sic)  for 
Bath,  inquire  into  my  years  if  they  are 
past  the  bounds  of  dotage.  Ask  my  eyes 
if  they  can  see,  and  my  nostrils  if  they  can 
smell  —  to  prefer  rocks  and  dirt  to  flowery 
meads  and  silver  Thames,  and  brimstone 
fogs  to  roses  and  sunshine.''  When  1  ar- 
rive at  these  sensations,  I  may  settle  at 
Bath,  of  which  I  never  yet  dreamt,  further 
than  to  live  out  of  the  sulphurous  pit,  at 
the  edge  of  the  fogs  at  Mr.  Allen's  for  a 
month  or  so.  I  like  the  place  so  little, 
that  health  itself  should  not  draw  me 
thither,  though  friendship  has  twice  or 
thrice."  Nevertheless,  Warburton  gives 
several  of  Pope's  letters  dated  from  Bath 
—  one  to  Swift,  saying:  "I  have  passed 
six  weeks  in  quest  of  health  and  found  it 
not."  Another  to  Miss  Martha  Blount, 
in  which  he  says:  "From  the  window 
where  I  am  seated,  I  can  command  the 
prospect  of  twenty  or  thirty  [ladies]  in  one 
of  the  first  promenades  in  the  world.  I 
have  slid,  I  cannot  tell  how,  into  all  the 
amusements  of  this  place  ;  my  whole  day 
is  shared  by  the  Pump,  Assembly,  the 
walks,  the  chocolate-houses,  raffling-shops, 
plays,  medleys,  etc."  This  would  lead 
one  to  believe  he  did  occupy  the  villa  at 
Lyncombe,  whose  upper  rooms  would 
command  a  view  of  the  "  walks  "  and  the 
South  Parade  where  the  ladies  prome- 
naded. 

Pope's  famous,  or  rather  infamous  lines 
on  Allen,  whose  generosity  of  heart  and 
admiration  for  his  genius  had  loaded  the 
poet  with  benefits,  are  an  instance  of  the 
crookedness  of  his  nature,  let  his  pane- 
gyrists say  what  they  will.  Allen  was 'a 
worshipper  of  cultured  men  and  men  of 
genius,  and  when  Curll  published  "  Pope's 
Letters,"  the  publication  of  which  created 
so  much  dispute,  Allen  admired  them  so 
much  that  he  longed  to  know  the  writer. 
With  all  the  ardor  of  a  generous  nature, 
he  believed  that  what  flowed  from  aman's 
pen  must  needs  be  dictated  by  his  heart. 
Without  guile  himself,  he  read  in  these 
letters  —  so  full  of  benevolence  and  purity 
of  purpose  —  Pope's  real  sentiments,  and 
felt  that  here,  at  last  —  in  a  world  not  too 
bountifully  endowed  with  them  —  was  a 
fine  and  worthy  soul !  He  spared  no  pains 
in  seeking  him  out ;  placing  his  house  and 
himself  at  the  poet's  service  whenever  he 
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felt  disposed  to  use  them.  Further,  when 
Pope  talked  of  bringing  out  an  "author- 
ized edition  of  the  famous  letters,"  Allen 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  bear  the  expense  ! 
Allen  had  reason  to  think  in  Pope's  case 
as  many  do,  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  see 
one's  literary  gods  too  near,  since  few  of 
them  are  found  on  closer  view  to  be  ^'' pace 
Wordsworth,  a  spirit  and  an  author  too ;  " 
least  of  all  Pope,  whose  flow  of  sentiment 
was  equal  to  his  command  of  language, 
but  whose  spiritual  nature  partook  seem- 
ingly of  the  attenuation  and  crookedness 
of  his  body.  He  might  surely  have  found 
a  more  fitting  word  than  "low-born"  to 
prefix  to  his  generous  friend. 

Let  low-born  Allen  with  ingenuous  shame 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

How  different  was  Fielding  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  Allen  we  shall  show  later  on. 
Pope's  couplet  recalls  the  man  who  knocks 
his  friend  down  in  a  joke,  and  is  surprised 
to  find  it  hurts  him.  Warburton  took 
Pope  to  task  for  his  want  of  taste,  which 
caused  him  to  modify  the  "low-born" 
into  "  humble,"  as  there  are  men  in  the 
world  who  would  prefer  to  commit  a 
deadly  sin  to  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
good  taste. 

Miss  Martha  Blount,  or  Patty  Blount, 
as  she  was  familiarly  called,  had  some- 
what to  answer  for  in  the  rupture  that 
took  place  between  Allen  and  Pope.  Allen 
did  nothing  by  halves.  When  he  opened 
his  house,  his  purse,  and  his  heart  to  Pope, 
he  gave  the  reversion  of  these  favors  in  a 
measure  to  Pope's  friends.  Miss  Patty, 
whose  relation  to  Pope  was  recognized  as 
a  platonic  friendship,  was  also  invited  to 
Prior  Park,  with  the  poet.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  they  were  staying  there  to- 
gether. Pope  went  to  Bristol  for  a  few 
days.  During  his  absence.  Miss  Patty, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  asked  Mr. 
Allen  to  allow  her  the  use  of  his  "  chariot  " 
to  go  to  service  at  the  Romish  Church. 
Allen  was  mayor  of  Bath  at  the  time,  and 
a  staunch  Protestant.  Popery  was  an 
offence  to  the  nation,  and  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Bath.  To 
have  his  chariot  seen  standing  outside  the 
"house  of  Rimmon"  would,  Allen  knew, 
create  a  great  scandal  in  the  town  and 
reflect  upon  him  in  his  civic  capacity.  He 
regretted,  therefore,  to  be  compelled  to 
refuse  the  favor  Miss  Patty  demanded. 
She  was  incensed  at  this.  It  was  an  in- 
sult to  her  Church  no  less  than  to  herself 
to  be  thus  refused.  So  much  did  she  re- 
sent it,  that  on  Pope's  return  from  Bristol, 
she  induced  him  to  see  the  offence  from 
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her  point  of  view,  and  so  worked  upon 
him  that  they  left  the  house  abruptly  to- 
gether. Miss  Patty,  never  a  favorite  at 
Prior  Park  at  the  best  of  times,  was  not 
invited  again.  To  the  irregularities  of 
genius,  Allen  was  ready  to  extend  his 
forgiveness,  and  Prior  Park  was  still  open 
to  Pope,  if  closed  to  his  "dear  friend." 
This,  no  doubt,  increased  Miss  Patty's 
resentment,  and  she  was  the  cause  of  the 
final  rupture  between  the  friends.  It  was 
on  the  last  visit,  as  it  proved,  that  Pope 
was  invited  to  make  to  Prior  Park,  that  he 
wrote  to  Ralph  Allen  to  lend  him  the 
manor  house  at  Batheaston,  in  order  that 
Miss  Martha  Blount  might  be  near  him. 
To  this  request  Allen  sent  a  most  em- 
phatic refusal,  which  ended  all  further  in- 
tercourse between  the  once  warm  friends. 
Miss  Patty,  according  to  Johnston  and 
Ruffhead,  made  reconciliation  impossible, 
by  refusing  to  have  anything  more  to  say 
to  Pope  if  he  did  not  finally  break  with 
Allen.  She  carried  her  resentment,  it  is 
said,  to  the  point  of  refusing  even  a  leg- 
acy from  Pope  unless  he  cancelled  his 
debt  of  obligation  to  Allen  for  the  hospi- 
tality he  had  received,  by  leaving  him  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  outlay  of 
their  entertainment,  which  they  calculated 
at;^l5o!  It  was  a  stroke  of  refined  cru- 
elty to  thus  make  a  man  sting  his  friend 
from  his  grave.  Allen  received  the  leg- 
acy, which  he  paid  into  the  funds  of  the 
Bath  Hospital,  remarking,  as  he  did  so: 
"  Pope  was  at  all  times  a  bad  accountant, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  if  he  had  intended 
the  legacy  in  the  light  of  a  debt,  he  had 
omitted  to  add  a  cipher  to  the  amount !  " 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Miss 
Patty,  also,  carried  her  resentment  across 
the  borderland  of  this  life,  for  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  Ralph  Allen's  re- 
fusal of  his  chariot  to  carry  her  to  a  Romish 
place  of  worship  seems  to  have  met  with 
a  curious  retaliation;  as  if,  indeed.  Miss 
Patty  on  leaving  the  mansion  abruptly  and 
in  anger,  had  uttered  a  silent  curse  on  its 
owner  which  is  now  in  process  of  fulfil- 
ment. For  not  the  least  pitiable  feature 
of  the  social  decadence  of  this  interesting 
old  city  lies  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
once  beautiful  mansion.  Instead  of  being 
as  it  once  was  the  centre  of  a  cultured 
sociability,  it  now  resembles  a  shabby 
temple  from  which  all  life  and  light  have 
fled,  grieving  silently  for  the  "days  that 
are  no  more,"  as  if  mourning  that  its  once 
princely  hospitalities  are  forever  at  an 
end  —  now  that  it  has  become  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! 

Shades  of  Ralph  Allen  and  Warburton, 
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only  to  think  of  it !  The  house  which 
once  rang  with  the  genial  laugh  and  bril- 
liant epigram  of  a  symposium  of  wit, 
beauty,  and  learning,  now  echoing  only  to 
a  dry  routine  of  education  and  priestly 
rule  ;  and  where  the  voice  and  form  of 
woman  is  never  suffered  to  penetrate,  save 
as  an  implement  of  service  !  Surely  it  is 
not  without  reason  we  trace  the  avenging 
spirit  of  Miss  Patty  Blount  —  and  possi- 
bly Pope's  —  in  this  cruel  turn  of  fortune. 
For  the  measure  of  a  judgment  must 
always  be  weighed  by  its  power  to  afflict ; 
and  to  have  seen  the  ultimate  fate  of  his 
cherished  home  must  surely  have  taken 
all  the  sweetness  out  of  Allen's  life,  could 
he  have  known  it. 

At  the  same  time,  while  narrating  these 
episodes  as  interesting  coincidences  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  only 
just  to  Miss  Patty's  memory  to  give  her 
side  of  the  question,  which  we  are  able  to 
do  on  the  authority  of  Spence,  who  was 
the  intimate  personal  friend  —  the  Bos- 
well,  in  fact  —  of  Pope.  To  him  Miss 
Blount  declared  that  she  had  never  read 
Pope's  will ;  that  he  had  told  her  of  the 
part  relating  to  Allen,  and  that  she  had 
tried  in  vain  to  get  him  to  leave  it  out. 
With  regard  to  the  Aliens,  she  said  —  to 
give  her  own  words :  "  They  often  invited 
me  to  their  house,  and  I  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  paying  them  a  visit.  I  soon  ob- 
served a  strangeness  of  behavior  in  them. 
They  used  Mr.  Pope  very  rudely,  and  Mr. 
Warburton  with  double  complaisance,  and 
me  they  used  very  oddly  in  a  stiff,  over- 
civil  manner.  I  asked  Mr.  Pope  whether 
he  had  observed  their  usage  of  him  .  .  . 
he  said  he  had  not,  and  that  the  people 
had  got  some  odd  thing  or  other  in  their 
heads.  This  oddness  continued  as  long 
as  we  stayed." 

We  can  quite  believe  it !  To  understand 
the  mystery  we  must  chercher  lafemme. 
The  situation  becomes  clear  when  the 
characteristic  antagonisms  of  the  actors 
in  the  social  drama  unfold.  Mrs.  Allen, 
as  hostess,  was  the  culprit.  The  orthodox 
married  woman  of  limited  intelligence  and 
rigid  principles  was  no  doubt  scandalized 
that  a  man  and  woman  should  be  so 
"friendly,"  and  nothing  matrimonial  come 
of  it.  To  Mrs.  Allen's  mind  a  platonic 
attachment  was  as  incomprehensible,  we 
suspect,  as  a  stiff  proposition  in  Euclid. 
She  had  an  uncomfortable  sense,  there- 
fore, that  in  receiving  Miss  Patty  under 
her  roof  with  Pope,  she  was  openly  sac- 
rificing to  the  improprieties,  and  this 
would  account  at  once  for  her  armor  of 
stiffness  with  the  covering  of  over-civility 


to  hide  it.  We  can  imagine  her  confiding 
her  scruples  to  Warburton,  the  excellent 
Churchman,  whose  orthodoxy  had  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Although  well  acquainted 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  brotherly 
love,  any  exhibition  of  it  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  he,  in  all  probability,  re- 
garded as  a  moral  impossibility,  and  a  bad 
example  for  his  pretty  young  wife  to  wit- 
ness. The  situation  was  embarrassing,, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  pregnant  with 
"oddness,"  they  were  unable  to  conceal. 
Excellent  Allen,  too,  full  of  generous  sen- 
timents and  allowing  wide  latitude  to  the 
poet,  we  can  imagine  him  shrugging  his 
shoulders  when  in  solemn  conclave  they 
discussed  the  "odd  friendship"  of  their 
guests.  Given  these  opposing  elements 
—  what  could  Miss  Patty  expect  but  a 
strangeness  of  behavior,  a  struggle  to  be 
polite  in  the  face  of  a  disposition  to  be  the 
reverse,  which  roused  her  anger  to  vin- 
dictive lengths  ?  For,  despite  her  denials, 
it  is  generally  believed  she  was  guilty  of 
the  revenge  imputed  to  her;  a  woman 
doubted,  slighted,  or  scorned,  so  rarely 
forgives ! 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
ACROSS  THE  KALAHARI  DESERT  TO  THE 
BOTLETLI  RIVER,   N'GAMILAND. 

It  is  no  light  matter  to  equip  and  start 
upon  a  shooting  and  exploring  expedition 
in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  not  till  June 
19  last  year,  after  lingering  for  a  week  at 
Khama's  new  town,  Palachwe,  that  we 
were  ready  to  trek. 

In  wagon-travel  there  are  so  many  things 
to  be  done  at  the  last  moment  —  servants 
to  be  collected,  corn  procured  for  the 
horses,  oxen,  slaughter-goats,  and  sheep 
to  be  got  together,  and  such  like.  The 
Pioneer  Column  for  Mashonaland  had  just 
preceded  us,  creating  a  dearth  quite  un- 
exampled in  these  regions,  and  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  sufficient  Kaffir 
corn  and  mealies  to  feed  our  nags  to  the 
Lake  River.  Khama,  as  usual,  came  to 
the  rescue  and  exerted  himself  in  every 
possible  way  to  assist  us,  providing  us 
with  his  best  hunters  and  servants,  oxen, 
etc.,  and  helping  us  in  innumerable  ways. 
Every  morning  early  his  pleasant,  kindly 
face  appeared  at  our  camp,  and  the  last 
thing  in  the  evening  he  usually  rode  up 
to  see  how  things  were  progressing.  The 
chief  took  the  greatest  interest  in  our  ex- 
pedition, sending  us  to  his  best  hunting 
veldt,  which,  owing  to  fear  of   Matabele 
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troubles,  had  been  little  disturbed  by  his 
people  for  two  years.  I  don't  think  there 
can  ever  be  another  native  chief  quite 
like  this  modest,  disinterested,  brave, 
Christian  man,  truly  one  of  nature's  real 
gentlefolk.  M.  Hepburn,  the  resident 
missionary,  and  others  also  rendered  us 
much  assistance. 

Three  of  us  set  forth  upon  the  journey, 
Messrs.  W.  Mackay,  W.  Dove,  and  my- 
self. Our  outfit  consisted  of  two  wagons, 
drawn  respectively  by  eighteen  and  six- 
teen oxen,  nine  hunting-ponies,  including 
one  knowing  old  veteran  belonging  to 
Khama,  used  by  our  principal  hunter,  two 
pointers,  a  greyhound,  and  some  useful 
wagon  dogs,  and  a  couple  of  goats  and  a 
sheep  to  be  used  for  slaughter  purposes 
till  the  game  was  reached.  Of  these  last, 
the  sheep  refused  to  trek,  and,  being  car- 
ried on  Dove's  wagon,  broke  his  leg  the 
first  night  and  had  to  be  forthwith  de- 
voured. Thanks  to  the  supply  of  game, 
one  of  the  goats  was  never  eaten,  and 
found  his  way  back  with  us  to  Khama's, 
trekking  merrily  with  the  wagons  and  often 
amusing  us  with  his  absurd  ways  and 
antics. 

For  servants  we  had  two  of  Khama's 
best  hunters  —  David,  a  Batlapin,  and 
Patshalaan,  a  Bamangwato,  who  also  acted 
as  drivers  —  two  leaders,  two  horse-boys, 
a  cook  and  hunter,  named  Joseph,  who 
spoke  English,  Dutch,  and  Bechuana  and 
acted  as  interpreter,  and  a  small  fat  Maka- 
laka  named  Meti.  This  last,  a  boy  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  interviewed  Mackay  and 
insisted  upon  accompanying  us,  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  Khama's  consent,  we  took 
him.  "  Piccanin,"  as  he  was  always  called, 
acted  as  cook's  help  and  bottle-washer,  and 
being  a  ready,  active  little  chap,  became  a 
most  popular  member  of  the  '*  trek."  It 
was  Piccanin's  black,  good-humored  face 
that  appeared  to  us  at  dawn,  as  he  drew 
aside  the  canvas  "foreclap"  of  the  wagon 
and  handed  us  our  early  morning  coffee, 
and  it  was  Piccanin  who  always  picked 
out  a  hot  ember  from  the  fire  for  our  pipe- 
lights,  and  performed  other  innumerable 
acts  of  service  for  us. 

It  was  not  till  we  had  been  on  the  road 
for  a  day  or  two  that  we  had  shaken  down 
and  got  things  ship-shape  in  the  wagons. 
Let  me  picture  the  interior  of  these  des- 
ert ships.  At  the  bottom  are  disposed  all 
the  heavy  goods  —  cases  of  ammunition, 
tinned  vegetables,  fruits,  jams,  baking- 
powder,  and  other  necessary  stores,  as 
well  as  trading  articles  for  barter,  bags  of 
meal,  corn,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  As  these 
things  disappear  their  places  are  taken  bv 


hides,  horns,  heads,  and  other  trophies  of 
the  chase.  Above  these  stores  is  slung 
the  kartel,  a  wooden  framework  just  fitting 
the  wagon,  laced  crosswise  with  strips  of 
hide,  so  as  to  form  a  most  comfortable 
bed.  A  mattress  or  blankets  placed  on 
the  kartel  and  another  blanket  and  sheep- 
skin kaross  as  coverlet,  provide  one  with 
as  roomy  and  comfortable  a  bed  as  the 
traveller  can  desire.  Round  the  sides  of 
the  wagon  interior  are  nailed  ample  can- 
vas pockets,  which  contain  field-glasses, 
pipes,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  knives,  sewing- 
materials,  matches,  curios,  books,  candles, 
and  innumerable  other  odds  and  ends. 
Above  the  kartel  is  suspended  from  the 
wagon-roof  a  lantern,  so  that,  if  minded, 
one  may  read  in  bed  at  night,  when  the 
wagons  are  outspanned.  At  one  side  rest 
on  carefully  padded  hooks  a  rifle  and  shot- 
gun ;  on  the  other  side  are  other  rifles 
fastened  to  the  frame-work  of  the  wagon- 
tilt  by  reims  of  hide.  Cartridge-belts, 
a  long  stalking-glass,  and  other  adjuncts, 
hang  here  and  there.  Dove  occupied  the 
smaller  half-tent  wagon,  Mackay  and  I  had 
two  kartels  fixed  in  the  big  hunting-wagon, 
but  as  Mac  had,  most  unfortunately,  to 
leave  us  a  few  days  later  on  account  of 
illness,  I  had  any  quantity  of  room  and 
could  dispose  of  my  camera-case,  portman- 
teau, and  books  close  to  my  head.  Be- 
yond, on  the  other  kartel,  our  saddlery, 
cartridges,  and  other  personal  effects,  rolls 
of  tobacco  for  the  men,  and,  later  on, 
heads  and  horns  of  game,  bird-skins,  and 
other  specimens  reposed.  Comfortably 
ensconced  thus  in  a  good  roomy  wagon, 
one  cannot  wish  to  be  better  housed,  and 
with  the  foreclap  (or  curtain)  fastened 
down  on  cold  nights,  or  raised  in  warm 
weather,  one  is  perfectly  independent  of 
the  elements.  A  silk  or  woollen  nightcap 
is  a  useful  accessory,  and  renders  one 
still  further  oblivious  of  draughts.  Under 
the  wagons,  in  a  kind  of  hanging  box,  are 
our  small  Boer  wagon-chairs,  a  tiny  folding 
table,  pots,  pans,  and  other  cooking  imple- 
ments. In  boxes  at  the  side  near  the 
buck-rail  are  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  so 
on. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charnii  about 
wagon-life  far  away  on  the  veldt ;  and  at 
early  morn  as  you  wake  and  hear  the 
horses  (always  fastened  to  the  wheels  at 
night)  contentedly  crunching  their  mealies, 
and  look  out  upon  the  dawn  just  paling  the 
eastern  sky,  and  hear  the  soft  whistle  of 
the  pelicans  and  the  "honk"  of  wild 
geese  from  the  river  or  the  sharp  call  of 
the  African  partridge  from  the  veldt,  or 
doze  ofiE  at  night  with  the  loom  of  the 
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deep  blue,  starry  sky  filling  up  the  open 
front  of  the  wagon,  you  realize  that  such 
a  home  has  its  pleasures,  and  very  deep 
ones  too. 

We  had  expected  to  find  the  remains 
of  waterpools  in  the  bed  of  the  Lotsani 
River,  but  were  disappointed,  and  after 
the  first  outspan,  where  we  filled  the  bar- 
rels, we  met  with  no  water  for  two  days  — 
a  long  dry  trek  for  the  oxen  and  horses. 
On  the  2ist  we  passed  the  Manatookoo 
range,  and  the  Chapong  hills  above 
Khama's  town  began  to  fade  behind  us. 
On  the  22nd  we  reached  water  and  a  cattle 
post,  and  here  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  that  we  were  now  beyond  the  region 
of  money  and  of  clothes,  the  Bamangwato 
hereabouts  being  innocent  of  the  use  of 
either.  From  this  point  milk,  corn,  and 
other  articles  had  to  be  bartered  for  in 
kind  —  percussion-caps,  powder,  knives, 
and  bright  handkerchiefs  always  serving 
as  current  coin.  This  morning  early  we 
passed  through  some  picturesque  grassy 
kopjes  (small  hills),  where  pheasants  were 
found  in  great  plenty.  We  had  some 
very  pretty  shooting  before  breakfast  and 
got  several  brace  of  these  and  a  small 
and  very  charming  partridge.  Although 
called  pheasants  and  partridges  through- 
out South  Africa,  these  birds  are,  strictly 
speaking,  francolins.  The  pheasants  shot 
on  this  occasion,  and,  indeed,' commonly 
found  near  water  throughout  North  Bechu- 
analand  and  the  Lake  N'Gami  country,  are 
of  a  mottled,  dark  brownish  drab  color, 
having  red  legs  and  bills.  They  are  iden- 
tical with  the  Francolinus  adspersus  of 
Waterhouse,  first  discovered  in  Sir  James 
Alexander's  expedition  to  Great  Nama- 
qualand  in  1836.  They  lie  extremely 
close,  and  are  hard  even  to  kick  up,  and, 
wh  en  flushed,  will  usually  shelter  in  dense 
bush  or  fly  into  trees.  The  partridge 
shot  this  d2iy ^  jFrancolinus  sjibtorquatus, 
or  Coqui  francolin,is,  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  little  game-birds  in  the 
world.  The  brilliant  golden  tan  of  its 
head  and  neck,  and  the  curious  hawk- 
like markings  of  its  breast  —  black-brown 
crossbars  on  a  creamy  ground  —  the 
black  collar  upon  its  throat,  and  its  dimin- 
utive size,  serve  to  distinguish  it  readily 
from  all  other  South  African  francolins. 
This  bird  is  first  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  its 
range  extends  certainly  as  far  as  Lake 
N'Gami,  probably  much  beyond.  A  pretty 
little  slender-legged  courser  {Cursorius 
Burchellii)  was  also  shot  during  the  day. 
Passing  the  rough  and  very  precipitous 
bed  of  a  dry,  stony  watercourse  in  the 
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evening,  we  entered  a  beautiful  park-like 
stretch  of  most  game-like  country  towards 
sunset  —  a  broad,  open  valley,  well  clothed 
with  timber  and  long  yellow  grass  reaching 
up  to  one's  shoulders,  the  whole  enclosed 
in  a  setting  of  picturesque  mountains.  At 
night  we  outspanned  under  a  big,  flat- 
topped,  rocky  mountain,  near  which  was  a 
small  pool  of  water,  the  palace  being  known 
as  Seleba  Samoutchana. 

Here  Mackay,  who  had  been  suffering 
from  fever,  seemed  much  worse,  and  we 
decided  to  rest  a  day  or  so  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  recovery,  as  he  seemed  too  ill 
to  proceed.  Next  morning.  Dove  and  I 
rode  out  with  Patshalaan  to  look  for  koo- 
doo, word  having  come  that  these  fine 
antelopes  were  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Dove  got  away  from  us,  and, 
shortly  after,  my  hunter  having  hit  upon 
the  spoor,  a  grand  bull,  carrying  his  fine 
spiral  horns  with  majestic  grace,  and  three 
cows,  cantered  across  a  glade  to  our  right. 
We  were  quickly  after  them.  The  bull 
was  too  smart  for  us,  however,  and  the 
bush  too  thick,  and  I  only  had  a  shot  at 
the  cows,  one  of  which  I  hit  hard,  but 
rather  too  far  back  from  the  shoulder.  We 
followed  her  blood-spoor  all  the  afternoon 
into  and  through  dense  mopani  forest,  and 
then  reluctantly  had  to  give  her  up.  Pat- 
shalaan's  spooring  in  the  forest  was  a  treat 
to  watch  ;  no  European  and  few  natives 
could  have  followed  the  intricacies  and 
windings  of  the  track,  in  difficult  country, 
in  so  steady  and  persistent  a  manner. 
Some  natives  at  a  kraal  near  were  told  of 
the  wounded  koodoo,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
afterwards  secured  her.  Dove,  whom  I 
found  at  the  wagons,  had  had  no  luck,  al- 
though he  had  seen  on  a  far-off  kopje  two 
or  three  of  those  graceful  little  mountain 
antelopes,  the  klipspringer,  the  chamois  of 
South  Africa. 

Next  morning  Mackay,  to  our  great  dis- 
may, was  worse,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  turn  back  for  Palachwe.  This  was 
a  most  unfortunate  break  in  our  ex'^edi- 
tion,  and  was  keenly  felt  by  all  of  us. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it;  we 
were  going  into  a  country  where  the 
chances  of  a  successful  cure  diminished 
daily,  and  so,  taking  with  him  two  horses, 
and  a  boy  to  assist  him,  he  bid  a  sorrowful 
farewell  and  left  us.  I  took  a  photograph 
of  the  camp  and  Mackay's  parting  with 
Dove,  which  resulted  afterwards  very  suc- 
cessfully. Mackay  eventually  got  well  at 
Khama's,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Pio- 
neers in  their  march  to  Mashonaland. 

Trekking  on,  we  came  towards  evening 
to  a  most  beautiful  stream  of  clear  water  — 
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the  Moqui  River — running  over  a  clean, 
rocky  bed,  a  most  unusual  thing  in  this 
part  of  South  Africa.  Here  we  had  our 
last  bathe  for  some  time  to  come,  and  in 
the  morning  obtained  some  capital  shoot- 
ing among  the  Coqui  francolins.  Among 
the  thorn-trees  at  this  place,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  parts  of  North  Bechuanaland 
where  water  is  to  be  found,  numbers  of 
Riippell's  parrots  {Psittaais  Ruppellii), 
pretty  little  fellows  clad  in  brilliant  plu- 
mage of  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  were  to 
be  seen,  their  shrill,  squeaking  cry  and 
rapid  flight  instantly  marking  them  out. 
These  parrots  are  easily  tamed  and  make 
gentle  and  affectionate  pets.  Moving  on 
through  a  fine,  grassy,  well-wooded  coun- 
try, among  picturesque,  broken,  flat-topped 
hills,  we  came  upon  our  second  trouble 
on  the  25th,  when  the  after-axle  of  the 
light  wagon  broke  down.  This  necessi- 
tated a  day's  delay,  during  which  David, 
our  head  driver  —  the  best  native  work- 
man I  ever  saw,  and  a  wonderful  man  with 
the  adze — fashioned  and  fitted  a  false 
axle  out  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  camel- 
thorn-tree  {Acacia  giraffce).  This  opera- 
tion had  to  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  expedition,  and  our  false  axle 
was  a  constant  fear  and  anxiety  to  us,  espe- 
cially in  crossing  the  thirst-land.  After 
a  frightfully  rough  trek  over  stony  decliv- 
ities we  came  at  sundown  of  the  26th  to  a 
small  stream,  where  we  had  some  very 
pretty  flight-shooting  at  double-banded 
sandgrouse  as  they  came  down  to  water. 
The  flight  of  these  birds  is  extremely 
swift,  and  after  a  few  shots  they  become 
exceedingly  dodgy,  unless  in  large  num- 
bers. Even  Dove,  who  is  an  exception- 
ally fine  shot,  found  himself  firing  behind 
his  bird  every  now  and  again.  Unless 
one  could  get  them  against  the  light  of  the 
fading  sunset,  it  was  a  case  of  hearing 
their  curious  whistle  and  then  snapping  at 
a  dark  form  as  it  flashed  by. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  we  reached 
Meisa,  the  last  of  Khama's  cattle-posts  on 
this  side  of  the  thirst-land  lying  between 
here  and  the  Botletli.  At  Meisa  there  is  a 
sharp  descent,  and  thereafter,  right  away 
to  Lake  N'Gami  and  beyond,  the  country 
is  perfectly  flat.  After  some  weeks  of 
travel  through  this  everlasting  plain,  our 
joy,  on  returning,  at  seeing  the  blue  hills 
of  Khama's  more  immediate  country  may 
be  well  imagined.  For  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Ramathlabana,  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Mafeking,  we  heard  to-day  the  well- 
remembered  harsh,  grating  call  of  the 
black-and-white  bustard,  known  in  South 
Africa  as  the  black  koorhaan  {Eupodotis 


afroides).  After  so  long  a  silence,  it  was 
quite  refreshing  to  hear  the  "  craak-craak  " 
of  this  old  friend.  Although  unpopular 
with  colonists,  on  account  of  its  noisy, 
sport-spoiling  habits,  this  is  in  appearance 
one  of  the  handsomest  game-birds  of 
South  Africa.  At  Meisa  we  met,  as  we 
often  did  till  we  quitted  the  Zambesi  road, 
a  band  of  natives  from  beyond  the  Zam- 
besi, on  their  way  down  country  to 
seek  work  at  Kimberley  or  Johannesburg. 
These  poor  people  make  the  long  and  fa- 
tiguing journey  on  foot  with  but  scanty 
preparation.  They  carry,  as  a  rule,  a  cal- 
abash or  two  of  water,  a  piece  or  two  of 
rough  salt,  a  few  handfuls  of  grain,  their 
assegais  and  short  skin  cloaks,  and  trust 
to  luck  and  pluck  to  pull  them  through. 
It  argues  well  indeed  for  their  faith  in  the 
British  paymaster,  distant  so  many  a  weary 
hundred  leagues  from  their  homes,  that 
they  will  thus  tempt  fortune.  As  a  rule 
they  carried  with  them  beautiful  samples 
of  native  ironwork,  in  the  shape  of  battle- 
axes  and  assegais,  the  latter  very  curiously 
barbed;  and,  by  giving  them  meat  and 
meal  in  exchange,  we  purchased  some 
very  good  specimens  in  this  way.  Strange, 
wild-looking  fellows  they  are  mostly,  with 
skins  of  an  intense  black,  and  long,  wooUed 
hair,  often  fantastically  decorated  with 
feathers,  heads  of  birds,  and  other  strange 
fancies.  These  people  differ  greatly  from 
the  races  south  of  the  Zambesi.  I  noticed 
one  boy  among  the  pilgrims  at  Meisa  with 
beautiful  almond-shaped  eyes  and  evea 
eyebrows  —  quite  Egyptian  in  his  type. 
His  long,  straight  hair,  each  kink  of  wool 
twisted,  oiled,  and  pulled  down,  added 
greatly  to  the  resemblance.  At  Meisa, 
Khama's  mountains  end  and  the  true 
waterless  Kalahari  country  stretches  away 
westward  to  the  Botletli  River.  This 
evening,  after  some  more  flight-shooting, 
we  met  with  four  Masarwa  Bushmen,  who 
informed  us  that  a  day  or  two  farther  oa 
we  should  find  giraffe.  We  arranged  for 
three  of  these  men  to  spoor  for  us  on  the 
following  day,  and,  having  trekked  beyond 
Meisa  during  the  night,  we  rode  on  with 
Joseph,  leaving  the  wagons  to  follow  us  to 
Maqua,  a  pool  in  the  desert  a  little  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  Zambesi  road.  Our  Ma- 
sarwa friends  took  us  left-handed  until, 
after  an  hour  through  thin  bush,  we 
emerged  upon  a  huge  open  plain,  yellow 
with  long  winter  grass.  We  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  spoor  of  hartebeests  for  some 
time,  and  surely  enough,  some  way  out  on 
the  flat,  we  could  discern  a  good  troop; 
and,  farther  on,  yet  another.  We  now 
spread   out    in    line   and  walked   quietlv 
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towards  the  nearest,  which  presently  began 
to  be  disturbed,  and,  an  old  bull  sentinel 
having  given  the  alarm,  the  game  moved 
slowly  off.  I  succeeded  eventually,  by 
riding  hard  on  the  extreme  right,  in  driv- 
ing the  troop  left-handed ;  Dove's  horse, 
however,  put  his  foot  in  a  hole  while  gal- 
loping hard  and,  throwing  his  rider  heav- 
ily, bolted;  while  the  after-rider,  who  had 
a  good  chance  at  some  of  the  buck  as  they 
passed  him,  missed  clean  and  let  them  go 
unscathed.  The  rest  of  the  far-distant 
hartebeests  at  the  sound  of  firing  took  to 
their  heels,  and,  loping  away  with  that 
wonderful  untiring  pace  of  theirs,  soon 
left  the  plain  tenantless.  The  Bushmen 
presently  came  up,  and,  I  having  caught 
Dove's  horse,  we  off-saddled  for  a  few 
minutes. 

While  we  sat  down,  one  of  the  Ma- 
sarwas  took  from  his  neck  four  curious- 
looking  pieces  of  ivory,  three  triangular  in 
shape,  the  fourth  longer  and  rather  pointed 
at  either  end.  All  four  pieces  were  fiat 
and  had  a  sort  of  pattern  rudely  worked 
upon  them.  Shaking  the  ivory  pieces  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands,  the  Masarwa  cast 
them  on  the  ground,  and,  after  gazing  in- 
tently for  a  moment,  all  three  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  their  extraordinary  clicking  lan- 
guage, pointing  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
at  the  dice,  for  such  I  may  call  them. 

Our  after-rider,  who  partly  understood 
the  Bushmen,  now  explained  to  us  that 
they  were  throwing  their  dice  to  ascertain 
what  sport  was  in  store  for  us.  As  the 
pieces  of  ivory  fell  so  should  fortune  favor 
one  or  other  of  us.  After  several  cast- 
ings, much  gesticulation,  and  a  perfect 
ocean  of  their  singular  speech,  we  were 
informed  that  Dove  was  shortly  to  kill  two 
giraffe  and  I  one.  This  prophecy  was 
partially  fulfilled  within  two  days.  The 
whole  of  the  performance  was  conducted 
with  the  most  perfect  seriousness  and  in- 
tent, and  the  manifest  scepticism  of  Dove 
and  myself  had  no  effect  upon  our  proph- 
ets, although  in  their  good-humored  way 
they  laughed  with  us. 

Proceeding  across  another  typical  South 
African  plain,  and  through  fine  open  camel- 
thorn  (giraffe  acacia)  forests,  we  saw  little 
or  no  game  during  the  rest  of  that  day, 
although  we  came  across  spoor  of  blue 
wildebeest.  In  the  evening,  the  wagons 
having  come  on,  we  outspanned  at  Maqua 
Pool,  a  miserable  water  of  most  foul  smell 
and  consistency,  now  rapidly  disappearing 
under  a  too  ardent  sun.  Here  enormous 
flights  of  doves  {Turtur  senegalensis) 
came  down  at  sunset,  and  one  of  our  boys, 
taking  a  shot-gun,  secured  sixteen  in  two 
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shots,  thus  providing  a  good  banquet  for 
his  fellows  and  the  Bushmen.  Curiously 
enough,  no  sandgrouse  came  to  this  pool 
at  evening,  although  we  had  seen  them  at 
other  waters  at  about  sundown  ;  but,  on 
the  two  following  mornings,  while  we  lay 
there,  many  hundreds  came  down. 

The  lame  wagon  had  again  broken  down 
this   afternoon,  and,  the  next  day   being 
Sunday,  we  arranged  to  stand  at  this  water 
until  repairs  were  completed.     We  were 
awake  next  morning  early,  and  after  coffee, 
as  I  was  writing  up  my  diary  on  the  kartel, 
Dove  called  out  from  his  wagon  that  the 
sandgrouse  were  coming  to  water.     Dur- 
ing the  next  two  hours,  that  is,  from  8  to 
ID  A.M.,  enormous  numbers  of  three  varie- 
ties—  the  common  Namaqua  sandgrouse 
{Pterocles  Namagi4a\   always    called    in 
South  Africa  the  Namaqua  partridge  ;  the 
beautiifu.1  variegated  variety  {Pterocles  va- 
riegaius\  and   the  largest  and    rarest  of 
this  family,  the  buff-throated  sandgrouse 
{Pterocles gutturalis\  came  sweeping  and 
whirling  round  the   pool,  every  now  and 
again  settling  down  in  a  pack  with  a  swift 
rush  to  drink  at  the  water's  edge.     It  was 
the  prettiest  sight  ki  the  world.     Our  num- 
bers had  been  recruited  by  the  wives  and 
children  of  our  Masarwa  hunters,  who  had 
arrived   over  night.     These  poor  people, 
who  had  been  living  on  nothing  but  bulbs 
and  ground  nuts  for  some  time,  were  in  the 
most  miserable  condition,  and  Dove  and  I 
felt,  therefore,  small  compunction  in  shoot- 
ing them  a  number  of  sandgrouse,  as  they 
came    whirring,  with   shrill   whistle,  over 
our  wagons.     During   the   two   hours   of 
flight  we  shot  eighteen  brace  —  often  get- 
ting two  at  a  shot  —  and  could  have  killed 
with  ease  twice  that  number,  and  our  Bush- 
man friends  were  soon  at  work  enjoying  a 
solid  breakfast.     The  buff-throated  sand- 
grouse, although  not  more  beautiful  than 
the  exquisite  double-banded  variety,  is  in 
some  ways  more  remarkable.     We  found 
it  rarer  and  more  local,  and  it  is  consider- 
ably  the   largest  of  the  four  varieties  in 
South  Africa.     It  is,  too,  by  far  the  most 
grouse-like  of  its  genus,  and  approaches 
more  nearly  in  the  deep  chocolate-red  col- 
oring of  the  under  part  of  the  body,  and 
in  its  cry,  to  the  red  grouse  of  Scotland. 
Dove,  who  is  a  Lowland  Scot,  compared 
its  cry  to  that  of  the  grouse  as  they  fly 
among  the  corn-stooks  in  autumn,  and  his 
simile  is   apt  enough.     In  the  male  bird 
the  coloring  of  the  breast  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  in  life  of  a  peculiar  sulphur- 
green,  the  back  and  tail  are  greyish  buff, 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  chin  pale  yellow, 
while   a    dark  brown,  crescent-like  band 
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crosses  the  breast.  The  hen  is  less  re- 
markable, her  upper  coloring  being  buff- 
yellow  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  and 
black,  while  the  under  part  is  of  a  rich 
chestnut  and  black.  We  had  our  guns 
beside  us  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  every 
now  and  then  jumping  up  at  a  tempting 
shot. 

I  took  some  interesting  photographs  of 
the  Masarwas  at  this  place,  and  of  their 
wives  as  they  filled  their  ostrich  eggs,  cala- 
bashes, and  miserable  clay  vessels  at  the 
water.  These  people  are  pure  and  simple 
aboriginal  hunters  ;  they  build  no  houses, 
a  mere  screen  of  bushes  serving  them  for 
shelter,  and  wear  but  the  scantiest  suspi- 
cion of  clothing,  and  apparently  nothing 
will  tempt  them  to  give  up  their  wild  rov- 
ing life  and  take  to  the  more  civilized 
habits  of  the  Bechuanas.  These  latter 
call  them  dogs,  and  treat  them  very  much 
as  slaves. 

Their  skin  cloaks  are  small  and  barely 
reach  to  their  middles,  and  from  lying 
close  to  the  fire  at  night  they  burn  their 
legs  in  a  dreadful  manner.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  Masarwas,  but  I  never  yet 
saw  one  who  had  not  his  or  her  legs  either 
scarred  with  sores  or  burnt  perfectly  raw 
from  this  cause.  The  old  men  and  women 
are  even  more  pitiable  objects,  their  chests 
and  stomachs  being  usually  shockingly 
burnt. 

As  a  rule  we  found  these  people  thin  and 
poorly  nourished,  and  their  legs  and  arms 
were  often  mere  slicks,  and  yet  they  will 
keep  in  front  of  a  horse,  walking  fast  or 
trotting  all  da}^  under  a  hot  sun.  It  is  one 
of  the  strictest  axioms  of  South  African 
hunting  etiquette  that,  although  you  are 
mounted,  your  Masarwa  shall  carry  your 
rifle,  and  thus  encumbered  with  rifles, 
their  rude  choppers,  assegais,  skin-cloaks, 
and  often  a  calabash  of  water,  all  day  — 
<lay  after  day — they  will  toil  manfully  in 
front  of  you  in  the  hope  of  finding  and 
seeing  game  killed.  True  sportsmen  are 
they,  indeed,  and  the  most  wonderful 
trackers,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  Masarwa  can,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spoor,  tell  you  to  within  a  few 
minutes  how  long  it  is  since  game  has 
passed.  Their  instinct  in  this  respect, 
and  the  faculty  of  finding  their  way  in  the 
wildest  veldt,  is  quite  unerring. 

These  Bushmen  bear  no  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  the  small,  Chinese-like  Hottentot 
Bushmen  of  the  old  Cape  Colony.  As  a 
rule  they  stand  from  five  feet  four  inches  to 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  their 
skins  are  of  a  deep  red-brown.  Their 
language  is  burdened  with  an  extraordi- 


nary succession  of  clicks,  often  sounding 
like  a  high,  querulous  grumble,  and  is  ap- 
parently of  a  very  primitive  order.  Their 
weapons  are  assegais,  and  small  bows 
shooting  tiny  poisoned  arrows.  With 
these  light  reed  arrows,  tipped  with  bone 
and  smeared  with  the  poison  of  the  N'gwa 
caterpillar,  or  of  snakes  and  euphorbia, 
they  will  bring  down  even  the  tall  giraffe. 
To  do  this,  however,  they  have  to  steal 
up  and  pierce  this  animal  beneath  the  legs 
in  the  thinnest  part  of  its  tough  hide,  and 
even  then  they  often  have  to  follow  their 
quarry  four  or  five  days  before  the  poison 
completes  its  work  upon  so  huge  a  frame. 
Other  animals  die  more  speedily.  These 
wild  hunters  are  in  no  way  akin  to  the 
Bechuanas,  or  apparently  any  other  tribe 
of  central  South  Africa.  Of  their  own 
origin  they  are  perfectly  ignorant.  Prob- 
ably the  truth  is  they  are  aboriginal  hunt- 
ers settled  in  these  regions  during  untold 
centuries.  Unlike  the  fierce  Bushmen  of 
the  Cape  Colony  they  are  peaceable  and 
harmless,  and  almost  invariably  friendly  to 
the  white  man. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  quietly 
cleaning  guns  and  rifles,  skinning  birds, 
and  helping  to  fit  a  new  axle  to  the  crip- 
pled wagon.  News  came  in  during  the 
evening  that  nine  giraffe  had  been  seen 
not  far  away. 

The  next  morning  at  grey  dawn  we  were 
up,  and  had  breakfasted  and  saddled  up 
by  sunrise  —  about  6.15  at  this  time  of 
year,  June.  After  riding  three  hours  stead- 
ily in  a  north-westerly  direction,  during 
which  time  we  only  saw  small  buck  and 
some  enormous  troops  of  guinea-fowl  — 
sixty  and  eighty  in  a  band —  we  came  up 
to  the  scherm  of  a  Masarwa  living  with  his 
wife  and  child  far  out  in  the  bush.  This 
man,  for  a  wonder,  appeared  or  pretended 
to  know  little  about  the  game  we  were 
after;  but  his  wife,  a  most  voluble  lady, 
volunteered  all  necessary  information,  and, 
with  an  astounding  profusion  of  clicks, 
pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  find  the  giraffe.  Her  husband,  be- 
fore we  came  up,  had  been  setting  fire  to 
the  long,  over-ripe  grass,  and,  the  wind 
shifting  suddenly,  the  flames  came  our 
way,  and  we  had  to  move  farther  into  the 
bush.  My  companions  and  I  were  in- 
tensely amused  at  the  woman's  desperate 
anxiety  to  save  her  household  effects. 
These  consis^d  literally  of  half-a-dozen 
dried  guinea-fowls'  crops,  neatly  skewered 
on  a  stick,  and  containing  the  bulbs  or 
ground-nuts  on  which  guinea-fowls  and 
Masarwas  alike  feed,  the  feet  of  a  dead 
eagle,  a  calabash  or  two,  and  a  small  and 
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very  dirty  skin  cloak  or  kaross.  Two 
steinbok  skins  completed  the  outfit,  and 
yet  this  lady  displayed  as  much  anxiety 
over  the  safety  of  her  lares  and  penates 
as  would  have  done  any  English  house- 
wife over  the  contents  of  a  well-furnished 
mansion.  The  members  of  this  particular 
family  were  better  looking  than  the  aver- 
age run  of  Masarwas,  and  were  all  singu- 
larly alike. 

We  noticed  a  most  curious  spectacle  as 
the  flames  sped,  with  a  low,  crackling  roar, 
through  the  long,  dry  grass.  Numbers  of 
butterflies,  driven  out  by  the  fire  and 
smoke,  were  flying  aloft,  and  some  scores 
of  brilliant  rollers  were  darting  hither  and 
hither,  eagerly  hawking  at  the  butterflies. 
These  rollers,  erroneously  called  blue- 
jays  throughout  Bechuanaland,  are  mar- 
vels of  an  almost  impossible  coloring. 
Nature  has  painted  them  with  a  bewilder- 
ing blending  of  dark  greens,  light  greens, 
purples,  light  and  dark  blues,  purplish- 
pink,  and  pale  reddish-brown.  And  yet 
as  one  handles  this  bird,  one  cannot  quar- 
rel with  any  part  of  its  wonderful  scheme 
of  color.  It  is  in  every  respect  perfect 
and  beautiful.  Naturalists  know  this  par- 
ticular roller  as  Coracias  caudata.  Up 
country  it  is  familiar  as  Moselekatse's 
bird,  for  the  reason  that  this  renowned 
Matabele  chief  constantly  wore  the  two 
long  tail-feathers  in  his  hair  and  allowed 
no  one  else  to  do  so. 

Within  another  hour  from  leaving  these 
Masarwas,  our  hunters  had  taken  us  up 
to  a  troop  of  five  camelopards,  out  of  which 
Dove,  after  a  long  chase,  secured  a  fine 
fat  cow — the  first  giraffe  scored  during 
our  trip  —  to  his  great  contentment.  Our 
horses,  new  to  this  sport,  behaved  ex- 
tremely ill  on  this  occasion,  Dove's  need- 
ing no  end  of  riding  to  get  near  the  game, 
and  mine  —  scared  by  the  strong  musky 
smell  and  unwonted  appearance  of  these 
animals  —  bolting  as  I  jumped  off  to  fire, 
thus  throwing  me  clean  out  of  the  chase. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  camp 
that  night,  and  for  the  next  few  days  much 
feasting  and  a  great  making  of  sjamboks* 
out  of  the  thick  hide.  For  the  next  two 
days  we  trekked  across  hot,  open,  grassy 
plains,  and  through  dreary  mopani  forest, 
all  alike  waterless,  until,  on  the  evening 
of  July  2,  we  reached  T'lala  Mabdli,  a 
small  limestone  pit,  which,  however,  held 
but  a  bucket  or  two  of  water.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  outspan 
and  send  the  oxen  on  early  next  morning 
to  Dinokani,  another   water    some   miles 

*  Colonial  whips. 
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farther.  The  horses  were  sent  on  a  little 
later,  and  were  glad  enough,  poor  brutes,  to 
get  a  drink  after  forty-eight  hours'  thirst. 

At  T'lala  Mabdli  we  quitted  the  Zam- 
besi road  and  struck  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  for  T'Klakane,  a  water  on  the 
old  Trek-Boer  route  to  Lake  N'Gami. 
We  had  hoped  to  find  sufficient  water  for 
the  oxen  at  the  limestone  pits  of  Maruti, 
Tauane,  or  Soronyan  between  these  points, 
but  were  disappointed.  It  was  now  get- 
ting well  on  into  the  dry  season,  and  the 
scant  waters  were  drying  up  everywhere 
in  the  desert.  At  Maruti  there  were  a 
few  bucketfuls  of  the  vilest  and  foulest 
water  imaginable,  among  two  spans  of 
thirsty  oxen  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 
Few  people,  until  they  have  witnessed  it, 
can  appreciate  the  enormous  drinking  ca- 
pacity of  a  thirsty  trek-ox,  and  even  a 
good-sized  pool  diminishes  very  alarm- 
ingly when  many  oxen  are  watered  there. 
Barring,  therefore,  the  few  mouthfuls  of 
bad  water  our  oxen  and  horses  got  at 
Maruti,  they  had  no  real  drink  from  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  3,  until  about 
the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  the  6th,  practi- 
cally three  days  and  nights  of  thirst.  Mr, 
John  Stromboom,  the  Lake  N'Gami  trader, 
who  followed  us  later  upon  this  route  with 
a  large  expedition,  suffered  more  severely. 
The  water  at  Maqua  had  given  out,  and 
between  Meisa  and  T'Klakane  he  lost 
many  oxen  from  thirst  and  exhaustion. 

There  are  two  ways  of  crossing  the 
thirst-land  lying  between  Khama'sand  the 
Lake  River  —  one  by  the  waters  of  Kanne, 
Inkouane,  and  T'Klakane,  along  the  old 
road  whereon  the  Trek-Boers  suffered  so 
frightfully  in  iZ'] ']-']%,  on  their  memorable 
Promised-land  expedition  ;  the  other  and 
more  northerly  by  the  route  we  were  now 
taking.  By  the  old  route  the  "  thirsts  '* 
are  longer,  especially  in  winter,  and  the 
sand  more  severe  ;  yet,  if  your  cattle  are 
stout  and  in  good  heart,  I  think  this  road, 
being  the  shorter,  is  the  preferable  of  two 
evils. 

We  took  this  road  on  the  way  home,  and 
although  from  the  Botletli  to  T'Klakane 
we  had  two  days  and  nights  without  water, 
from  T'Klakane  to  Inkouane  (the  middle 
of  the  desert)  two  days  and  three  nights, 
and  from  Inkouane  to  Kanne  three  days 
and  four  nights  without  a  drop  of  water 
for  the  cattle,  we  only  lost  one  ox.  Our 
oxen  were,  however,  terribly  enfeebled, 
and  looked  mere  wrecks  of  their  former 
stout  selves,  although  many  of  them  were 
notoriously  the  best  cattle  in  Khama's 
country.  The  route  we  were  now  travel- 
ling is  a  long,  roundabout  trek,   and  al- 
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though,  nominally,  there  are  more  waters 
along  its  course,  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  as 
likely  to  play  you  false  as  not. 

Between  Maqua  and  T'Klakane  we  were 
too  much  engaged  in  pushing  on  to  water, 
and  in  husbanding  our  nags,  to  look  for 
game ;  we  occasionally  saw  small  troops 
of  ostriches  in  the.  hot  distance,  and  the 
spoor  of  blue  wildebeest  (brindled  gnu), 
but  shot  nothing  larger  than  sandgrouse 
and  a  pheasant  or  two,  until  we  reached 
the  real  hunting-veldt  at  the  Lake  River. 
From  T'lala  Mabdli  to  T'Klakane  we  fol- 
lowed an  old  wagon-spoor  of  some  two 
years  before.  How  our  forelopers  held 
the  spoor  through  bush  and  long  grass, 
trekking  as  we  were  night  and  day,  was 
one  of  those  things  no  Englishman  can 
understand.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  boys, 
leading  the  lagging  oxen  through  these 
thirsty  sands  ;  trying  work,  too,  for  the 
drivers,  who  have  to  be  hard  at  it  with 
whip  and  voice,  half  their  time  running 
alongside  the  span,  to  keep  their  teams  in 
motion.  At  the  end  of  these  "thirsts" 
the  drivers  are  nearly  voiceless,  and  the 
forelopers  who  guide  the  leading  oxen 
worn  out  and  footsore.  A  day's  rest, 
however,  soon  pulls  them  together  again. 
During  these  hot,  weary  days,  when  the 
sun  seemed  to  beat  down  with  tenfold 
intensity,  we  sometimes  moved  across 
mighty  open  plains  which,  stretching,  ap- 
parently illimitable,  to  the  vast  horizon, 
almost  persuade  one  that  all  the  world  is 
flat;  sometimes  we  moved  slowly  through 
forests  of  the  pleasant  giraffe  acacia,  amid 
tall  yellow  grass  and  thorny  bush  ;  anon 
through  dreary  wastes  of  mopani  forest, 
whose  scorched  and  shrivelled  leafage  told 
eloquently  enough  the  tale  of  the  long 
months  of  drought  of  African  winter. 
Yet  almost  everywhere,  even  in  these 
wastes,  grass  is  good,  and  capable  of 
supporting  cattle,  if  only  water  could  be 
found. 

All  the  game  of  this  region  thrive  even 
to  fatness  ;  elands,  gemsbok,  and  giraffe, 
the  duiker,  and  the  tiny  steinbok  all  flour- 
ish. The  giraffe  shot  near  Maqua,  in 
quite  waterless  country,  was  fat;  and 
elands  shot  by  us  on  the  return  journey 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  thirst-land,  be- 
tween Inkouane  and  Kanne,  were  ail  in 
magnificent  condition  —  quite  equal,  in- 
deed, to  well-fed  cattle,  which,  in  bulk  and 
appearance,  they  somewhat  resemble,  true 
antelopes  though  they  are. 

This  portion  of  the  Kalahari,  known  to 
Boer  hunters  as  the  Doorst-land  is  the 
most  unpromising  and  forbidding  of  the 


so-called  desert,  and  here,  from  the  appar- 
ent scarcity  of  water,  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether,  even  in  the  distant 
future,  any  use  can  ever  be  made  of  it, 
even  as  a  ranching  country.  Lower  down, 
however,  the  Kalahari,  as  it  becomes 
opened  up,  is  proving  itself  a  really  good 
cattle-country.  In  places  where  water 
exists,  scattered  here  and  there  in  many 
parts  of  this  little-known  land,  septs  or 
clans  of  Bakalahari,  or  Vaalpens,  as  they 
are  colonially  called,  Bastards,  and  other 
natives,  make  their  homes  and  run  large 
numbers  of  stock.  Moreover,  the  Bechu- 
ana  tribes  periodically  make  use  of  much 
of  the  Kalahari  near  their  borders  as  a 
grazing-ground  for  their  store-cattle.  For 
the  last  year  busy  concession-hunters 
have  been  piercing  the  Kalahari  in  many 
directions,  even  as  far  north  as  Lehutitung, 
on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  procuring  from 
the  petty  chieftains  huge  grants  of  land, 
and  grazing  and  mineral  rights,  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  a  few  years  will  see 
much  of  the  south  Kalahari  a  big  ranching 
country. 

At  T'Klakane  there  are  some  good  pits 
of  water,  but  they  are  carelessly  tended 
and  much  fouled  by  cattle,  and,  as  noticed 
by  Livingstone  in  his  journey  of  discov- 
ery to  Lake  N'Gami  in  1849,  the  water  has 
a  peculiar  purging  action,  especially  upon 
horses. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  through  the 
thirsts  we  carried  just  sufficient  water  for 
ourselves  and  servants,  in  barrels  and 
vatjes  ;  but  it  had  to  be  very  carefully 
husbanded,  vile  stuff  though  it  was,  and 
washing  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
For  three  or  four  days  at  a  time  one  small 
beaker  of  hot  water  between  us  was  as 
much  as  my  companions  and  I  could  spare 
ourselves  for  ablutions  —  a  painful  but 
necessary  deprivation. 

We  rested  at  this  place  for  a  day  and 
a  half  before  setting  out  to  accomplish 
the  further  three  days'  and  nights'  thirst 
to  the  Botletli.  Here  we  first  saw  tall 
Palmyra-palm  trees,  and  the  graceful  fan- 
palm,  and  here,  too,  we  witnessed  immense 
flights  of  sandgrouse.  At  the  water-pits 
we  also  secured  a  few  good  specimens  of 
butterflies  —  rare  at  this  season  of  the  year 
—  notable  among  them  being  two  Acrcza, 
one  figured  only  in  Frank  Oates's  book  on 
Matabeleland,  the  other  apparently  new 
and  unnamed. 

The  altitude  at  T'Klakane  is  twenty- 
seven  hundred  feet  ;  at  Chukutsa,  between 
here  and  the  Botletli,  twenty-six  hundred 
feet ;  and,  at  the  outspan,  where  one  first 
strikes  the   Lake  River,  twenty-six   hun- 
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dred  and  forty  feet.  Having  tested  these 
altitudes  with  my  own  aneroid,  I  found 
them  substantially  correct.  From  T'Kla- 
kane,  in  order  to  save  our  horses  the  long 
dragging  trek  at  the  pace  of  the  wagons, 
we  prepared  to  ride  on  for  the  sixty  odd 
miles  to  the  Botletli,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  7th,  each  riding  one  horse  and  lead- 
ing another,  on  which  were  strapped  a 
kaross,  food,  water,  kettle,  etc.,  Dove  and 
I  set  off,  accompanied  by  Joseph,  also 
riding  and  leading  two  horses. 

We  had  ridden,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  when  we  could  see  in  the  far-away 
distance  dense  columns  of  smoke  rising 
high  into  the  sky.  Our  "boy"  Joseph, 
who  had  been  this  way  several  times  be- 
fore, assured  us  that  the  smoke  rose  from 
the  reed-fires,  burning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Botletli.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
natives  are  busily  engaged  in  burning  the 
dense  reed-beds,  and  the  smoke  may  be 
seen  in  this  flat  country  for  immense  dis- 
tances. We  rode  on  through  most  of  the 
night  and  all  next  day,  occasionally  off- 
saddling  to  rest  the  nags,  until,  after  pass- 
ing the  huge  salt-pans  of  Chukutsa  and 
Machanning,  we  reached  the  Botletli 
River  just  at  sundown.  These  salt-pans 
{karri-karri  of  the  natives)  are  a  feature 
of  this  country;  some  of  them,  such  as 
Chukutsa,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is 
weary,  suffocating  work  cantering  tired 
horses  across  the  miles  of  their  heated 
expanse.  During  the  rains  these  pans  are 
covered  with  water;  in  the  dry  season 
with  an  efflorescence  of  lime.  The  mirage 
to  be  witnessed  on  these  salt-pans  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  I  have  seen  good,  dis- 
honest, deceptive  mirages  on  the  Great 
Karroo,  in  Cape  Colony,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Bechuanaland  ;  but  these  were  as  noth- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  illusions  presented 
at  Chukutsa  and  other  pans.  The  water 
looked  so  limpid,  the  trees  so  natural,  the 
islands  so  real,  that  one  might  swear  there 
was  no  deception. 

We  saw  the  spoor  of  a  good  deal  of 
game  hereabouts,  and,  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Dove  had  a  gallop  after  some  blue 
wilde-beest,  but  to  no  purpose. 

As  we  approached  the  river,  the  smoke- 
clouds  gr6vv  to  gigantic  size,  and  after 
sunset,  as  we  led  our  spent  horses  through 
the  reeds  to  drink,  the  frightful  roar  and 
crackle  of  the  reeds  blazing  around  us,  the 
heat  and  the  smell  of  burning,  and  the  vast 
sheets  of  flame,  formed  a  scene  almost 
appalling,  and  never  likely  to  be  effaced 
from  memory.  The  reed  beds  at  this  end 
of  the  river  stretch  for  miles  over  a  kind 
of  swamp,  in  which  the  Botletli  loses  itself, 
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and  as  each  reed  stands  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  highly  inflam- 
mable, some  idea  of  the  sight  of  acres 
upon  acres  in  conflagration  may  be  imag- 
ined. 

Some  Makalakas  at  a  kraal  near  in- 
formed us  as  we  passed  that  a  lion  was 
prowling  about,  troubling  their  flocks.  We 
could  find  no  wood  that  night,  and  only 
sufficient  dung  to  make  a  small  fire  and 
cook  some  coffee.  Fastening  our  horses 
close  to  our  heads,  we  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  karosses  and  slept  till  dawn,  too 
tired  to  trouble  ourselves  about  lions  or 
other  disturbers.  Very  early  we  were 
awake  to  hear  the  mournful  whistle  of 
thousands  of  pelicans,  which,  rising  from 
the  reed  beds,  were  stringing  themselves 
in  wavy  lines  of  flight  against  the  red  and 
yellow  sky.  These  great  birds  are  a  pecul- 
iar feature  of  Botletli  scenery,  and  the 
recollection  of  their  peculiar  soft  whistle, 
repeated  in  five  notes,  never  fails  to  remind 
one  of  dawn  and  sunset  upon  this  noble 
river.  As  we  breakfasted,  numbers  of  wom- 
en, Makalakas,  Bakalahari,  and  others,  ap- 
peared up  the  little  rise  on  which  we  had 
camped,  each  one  bearing  on  her  head  an 
enormous  pumpkin  or  a  basket  of  mealies. 
As  they  arrived  they  squatted  themselves 
at  a  little  distance,  waiting  for  their  lords 
and  masters  to  open  negotiations.  The 
people  at  the  kraal  here,  hearing  that  our 
wagons  were  coming  on  (a  great  event  in 
this  region),  were  willing  enough  to  supply 
us  on  credit  with  milk,  corn  for  our  horses, 
and  other  things.  After  breakfast,  leav- 
ing Joseph  to  look  after  the  camp  and 
horses,  Dove  and  I  strolled  down  to  the 
river.  At  this  time  of  year  the  Botletli, 
which  rises  most  mysteriously  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dry  season,  was  low  at  this  end, 
and  showed  but  a  comparatively  small 
channel  of  water.  As  we  trekked  with 
the  wagons  up  the  river,  however,  we  found 
the  water  rising,  and  a  great  stream  over- 
flowing its  banks,  flooding  the  country 
round,  and  forming  vast  lakes,  channels, 
and  lagoons  in  every  direction. 

On  this  morning,  though  the  water  was 
low,  we  found  a  superabundance  of  aquatic 
life.  Ducks  and  widgeon  of  many  kinds, 
great  gaudy  geese,  coots,  kingfishers,  peli- 
cans, ibises,  and  fishing  eagles  were  every- 
where to  be  seen.  The  curious  Senegal 
spur-heeled  cuckoo,  which  at  first  we  mis- 
took for  a  hawk,  fluttered  heavily  from  one 
reed  bed  to  another,  and  that  rare  and 
beautiful  waterfowl,  the  African  jacana, 
with  its  shining  chestnut  plumage,  white 
throat,  and  golden  gorget,  ran  with  slender, 
elongated  feet  in  troops  over  the  thinnest 
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film  of  weed  covering  the  water.  It  was  a 
charmingly  characteristic  scene,  and  a  wel- 
come introduction  after  the  weary  water- 
Jess  wastes  we  had  recently  traversed. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  we  enjoyed 
an  abundance  of  sport  as  we  moved  slowly 
up  the  river  among  giraffe,  Burchell's 
zebra,  blue  wildebeest,  lechw^  (a  rare  local 
■water-buck),  springbok,  and  other  game, 
in  addition  to  quite  a  plethora  of  wild-fowl 
shooting.  Space  fails  me  here,  however, 
and  I  must  fain  leave  the  Botletli  and  its 
fauna  and  avi-fauna  to  another  article. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
ZOOLOGICAL  RETROGRESSION. 

Perhaps  no  scientific  theories  are  more 
widely  discussed  or  more  generally  misun- 
derstood among  cultivated  people  than  the 
views  held  by  biologists  regarding  the 
past  history  and  future  prospects  of  their 
province  —  life.  Using  their  technical 
phrases  and  misquoting  their  authorities 
in  an  invincibly  optimistic  spirit,  the  edu- 
cated public  has  arrived  in  its  own  way  at 
a  rendering  of  their  results  which  it  finds 
extremely  satisfactory.  It  has  decided 
that  in  the  past  the  great  scroll  of  nature 
has  been  steadily  unfolding  to  reveal  a 
constantly  richer  harmony  of  forms  and 
successively  higher  grades  of  being,  and 
it  assumes  that  this  "  evolution  "  will  con- 
tinue with  increasing  velocity  under  the 
supervision  of  its  extreme  expression  — 
man.  This  belief,  as  effective,  progres- 
sive, and  pleasing  as  transformation  scenes 
at  a  pantomime,  receives  neither  in  the 
geological  record  nor  in  the  studies  of  the 
phylogenetic  embryologist  any  entirely 
satisfactory  confirmation. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is*  almost  always 
associated  with  the  suggestion  of  advance 
in  biological  phenomena  an  opposite  idea, 
which  is  its  essential  complement.  The 
technicality  expressing  this  would,  if  it 
obtained  sufficient  currency  in  the  world 
of  culture,  do  much  to  reconcile  the  natu- 
ratist  and  his  traducers.  The  toneless 
glare  of  optimistic  evolution  would  then 
be  softened  by  a  shadow;  the  monotonous 
reiteration  of  "  Excelsior  "  by  people  who 
did  not  climb  would  cease  ;  the  too  sweet 
harmony  of  the  spheres  would  be  enhanced 
by  a  discord,  this  evolutionary  antithesis 
—  degradation. 

Isolated  cases  of  degeneration  have  long 
been  known,  and  popular  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  them  in  order  to  point  well- 
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meant  moral  lessons,  the  fallacious  analogy 
of  species  to  individual  being  employed. 
It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  degeneration  as  a 
plastic  process  in  nature  has  been  sus- 
pected and  its  entire  parity  with  evolution 
recognized. 

It  is  no  libel  to  say  that  three-quarters 
of  the  people  who  use  the  phrase,  "  organic 
evolution,"  interpret  it  very  much  in  this 
way :  Life  began  with  the  amoeba,  and 
then  came  jelly-fish,  shell-fish,  and  all  those 
miscellaneous,  invertebrate  things,  and 
then  real  fishes  and  amphibia,  reptiles, 
birds,  mammals,  and  man,  the  last  and 
first  of  creation.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  is  very  like  regarding  a  man  as 
the  offspring  of  his  first  cousins ;  these,  of 
his  second  ;  these,  of  his  relations  at  the 
next  remove,  and  so  forth  —  making  the 
remotest  living  human  being  his  primary 
ancestor.  Or,  to  select  another  image,  it 
is  like  elevating  the  modest  poor  relation 
at  the  family  gathering  to  the  unexpected 
altitude  of  fountain-head  —  a  proceeding 
which  would  involve  some  cruel  reflec- 
tions on  her  age  and  character.  The 
sounder  view  is,  as  scientific  writers  have 
frequently  insisted,  that  living  species 
have  varied  along  divergent  lines  from 
intermediate  forms,  and,  as  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  point  out,  not  necessarily 
in  an  upward  direction. 

In  fact,  the  path  of  life,  so  frequently 
compared  to  some  steadily  rising  moun- 
tain slope,  is  far  more  like  a  footway  worn 
by  kisurely  wanderers  in  an  undulating 
country.  Excelsior  biology  is  a  popular 
and  poetic  creation  —  the  real  form  of  a 
phylum,  or  line  of  descent,  is  far  more  , 
like  the  course  of  a  busy  man  moving 
about  a  great  city.  Sometimes  it  goes 
underground,  sometimes  it  doubles  and 
twists  in  tortuous  streets,  now  it  rises  far 
overhead  along  some  viaduct,  and,  again, 
the  river  is  taken  advantage  of  in  these 
varied  journeyings  to  and  fro.  Upward 
and  downward  these  threads  of  pedigree 
interweave,  slowly  working  out  a  pattern 
of  accomplished  things  that  is  difficult  to 
interpret,  but  in  which  scientific  observers 
certainly  fail  to  discover  that  inevitable 
tendency  to  higher  and  better  things  with 
which  the  word  "  evolution  "  is  popularly 
associated. 

The  best  known,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
graphic  and  typical,  illustration  of  the 
downward  course  is  to  be  found  in  the 
division  of  the  Tunicata.  These  crea- 
tures constitute  a  group  which  is,  in  sev^ 
eral  recent  schemes  of  classification,  raised 
I  to   the  high   rank  of   a  sub-phylum,  and 
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which  includes,  among  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  the  fairly  common  sea  squirts,  or 
Ascidians,  of  our  coasts.  By  an  untrained 
observer  a  specimen  of  these  would  at 
first  very  probably  be  placed  in  the  mineral 
or  vegetable  kingdoms.  Externally  they 
are  simply  shapeless  lumps  of  a  stiff,  semi- 
transparent,  cartilaginous  substance,  in 
which  pebbles,  twigs,  and  dirt  are  im- 
bedded, and  only  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  unpromising  exterior  would 
discover  any  evidence  of  the  living  thing 
within.  A  penknife,  however,  serves  to 
lay  bare  the  animal  inside  this  house,  or 
"  test,"  and  the  fleshy  texture  of  the  semi- 
transparent  body  must  then  convince  the 
unscientific  investigator  of  his  error. 

He  would  forthwith  almost  certainly 
make  a  fresh  mistake  in  his  classification 
of  this  new  animal.  Like  most  zoologists 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  he  would 
think  of  such  impassive  and,  from  the 
human  point  of  view,  lowly  beings  as  the 
oyster  and  mussel  as  its  brethren,  and  a 
superficial  study  of  its  anatomy  might 
even  strengthen  this  opinion.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  these  singular  crea- 
tures are  far  more  closely  related  to  the 
vertebrata  —  they  lay  claim  to  the  quarter- 
ings,  not  of  molluscs,  but  of  imperial  man  ! 
and,  like  novelette  heroes  with  a  birth- 
mark, they  carry  their  proofs  about  with 
them. 

This  startling  and  very  significant  fact 
is  exhibited  in  the  details  of  their  devel- 
opment. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  living  things  repeat  in  a  more 
or  less  blurred  and  abbreviated  series 
their  generalized  pedigree  in  their  embryo- 
logical  changes.  For  instance,  as  we  shall 
presently  remind  the  reader,  the  develop- 
ing chick  or  rabbit  passes  through  a  fish- 
like stage,  and  the  human  foetus  wears  an 
undeniable  tail.  In  the  case  of  these 
ascidians,  the  fertilized  egg-cell,  destined 
to  become  a  fresh  individual,  takes  almost 
from  the  first  an  entirely  different  course 
from  that  pursued  by  the  molluscs.  In- 
stead, the  dividing  and  growing  ovum 
exhibits  phases  resembling  in  the  most 
remarkable  way  those  of  the  lowliest 
among  fishes,  the  lancelet,  or  Amphioxus. 
The  method  of  division,  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  stomach  and  body-cavity, 
and  the  origin  of  the  nervous  system  are 
identical,  and  a  stage  is  attained  in  which 
the  young  organism  displays  —  or  else 
simulates  in  an  altogether  inexplicable 
way  —  vertebrate  characteristics.  It  has 
^notochordy  or  primary  skeletal  axis,  the 
representative  or  forerunner  in  all  verte- 
brata of   the    backbone  ;  it   displays  gill- 
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slits  behind  its  mouth,  as  do  all  vertebrated 
animals  in  the  earlier  stages  only  or 
throughout  life  ;  and,  finally,  the  origin 
and  position  of  its  nervous  axis  are  essen- 
tially and  characteristically  vertebrate.  In 
these  three  independent  series  of  struc- 
tures the  young  ascidian  stands  apart 
from  all  invertebrated  animals,  and  mani- 
fests its  high  descent.  In  fact,  at  this 
stage  it  differs  far  more  widely  from  its 
own  adult  form  than  it  does  from  Amphi- 
oxus or  a  simplified  tadpole. 

Like  a  tadpole,  the  animal  has  a  well- 
developed  tail  which  propels  its  owner 
vigorously  through  the  water.  There  is  a 
conspicuous  single  eye,  reminding  the 
zoologist  at  once  of  the  Polyphemus  eye 
that  almost  certainly  existed  in  the  central 
group  of  the  vertebrata.  There  are  also 
serviceable  organs  of  taste  and  hearing, 
and  the  lively  movements  of  the  little 
creature  justify  the  supposition  that  its 
being  is  fairly"  full  of  endurable  sensa- 
tions. But  this  flush  of  golden  youth  is 
sadly  transient ;  it  is  barely  attained  before 
a  remarkable  and  depressing  change  ap- 
pears in  the  drift  of  the  development. 

The  ascidian  begins  to  take  things  seri- 
ously—  a  deliberate  sobriety  gradually 
succeeds  its  tremulous  vivacit}'.  L'Alle- 
gro  dies  away;  the  tones  of  II  Penseroso 
become  dominant. 

On  the  head  appear  certain  sucker-like 
structures,  paralleled,  one  may  note,  in  the 
embryos  of  certain  ganoid  fishes.  The 
animal  becomes  dull,  moves  about  more 
and  more  slowly,  and  finally  fixes  itself  by 
these  suckers  to  a  rock.  It  has  settled 
down  in  life.  The  tail  that  waggled  so 
merrily  undergoes  a  rapid  process  of  ab- 
sorption ;  eye  and  ear,  no  longer  needed, 
atrophy  completely,  and  the  skin  secretes 
the  coarse,  inorganic-looking  "test."  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  this  "  test  "  should 
consist  of  a  kind  of  cellulose  —  a  com- 
pound otherwise  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
transient  glimpse  of  vivid  animal  life  is 
forgotten,  and  the  rest  of  this  existence 
is  a  passive  receptivity  to  what  chance 
and  the  water  bring  along.  The  ascidian 
14ves  henceforth  an  idyll  of  contentment, 
glued,  head  downwards,  to  a  stone. 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

Now  here,  to  all  who  refer  nature  to 
one  rigid  table  of  precedence,  is  an  alto- 
gether inexplicable  thing.  A  creature  on 
a  level,  at  lowest,  immediately  next  to  ver- 
tebrated life,  turns  back  from  the  upward 
path  and  becomes  at  least  a  merely  vege- 
tative excrescence  on  a  rock. 
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It  is  lower  even  than  the  patriarchal 
amceba  of  popular  science  if  we  take 
psychic  life  as  the  standard  ;  for  does  not 
even  the  amoeba  crawl  after  and  choose 
its  food  and  immediate  environment  ?  We 
have  then,  as  I  have  read  somewhere  — 
I  think  it  was  in  an  ecclesiastical  bioojra- 
phy  —  a  career  not  perhaps  teeminjjly 
eventful,  but  full  of  the  richest  suggestion 
and  edification. 

And  here  one  may  note  a  curious  com- 
parison which  can  be  made  between  this 
life  history  and  that  of  many  a  respectable 
pinnacle  and  gargoyle  on  the  social  fabric. 
Every  respectable  citizen  of  the  profes- 
sional classes  passes  through  a  period  of 
activity  and  imagination,  of  "liveliness 
and  eccentricity,"  of "  St7irm  und Drang^ 
He  shocks  his  aunts.  Presently,  however, 
he  realizes  the  sober  aspect  of  things. 
He  becomes  dull ;  he  enters  a  profession  ; 
suckers  appear  on  his  head  ;  and  he  stud- 
ies. Finally,  by  virtue  of  these  he  settles 
down  —  he  marries.  All  his  wild  ambi- 
tions and  subtle  aesthetic  perceptions 
atrophy  as  needless  in  the  presence  of 
calm  domesticity.  He  secretes  a  house, 
or  "  establishment,"  round  himself,  of  in- 
organic and  servile  material.  His  Bohe- 
mian tail  is  discarded.  Henceforth  his 
life  is  a  passive  receptivity  to  what  chance 
and  the  drift  of  his  profession  bring  along  ; 
he  lives  an  almost  entirely  vegetative  ex- 
crescence on  the  side  of  a  street,  and  in 
the  tranquillity  of  his  calling  finds  that 
colorless  contentment  that  replaces  happi- 
ness. 

But  this  comparison  is  possibly  falla- 
cious, and  is  certainly  a  digression. 

The  ascidian,  though  a  pronounced  case 
of  degradation,  is  only  one  of  an  endless 
multitude.  Those  shelly  warts  that  cover 
every  fragment  of  seaside  shingle  are 
degraded  crustaceans ;  at  first  they  are 
active  and  sensitive  creatures,  similar 
essentially  to  the  earlier  phases  of  the  life 
history  of  a  prawn.  Other  Cirripeds  and 
many  Copepods  sink  down  still  deeper,  to 
almost  entire  shapelessness  and  loss  of 
organization.  The  corals,  sea-mats,  the 
immobile  oysters  and  mussels  are  un- 
doubtedly descended  from  free  living  an- 
cestors with  eye-spots  and  other  sense- 
organs.  Various  sea  worms  and  holothu- 
rians  have  also  taken  to  covering  them- 
selves over  from  danger,  and  so  have 
deliberately  foregone  their  dangerous 
birthright  to  a  more  varied  and  active  ca- 
reer. The  most  fruitful  and  efficient 
cause  of  degradation,  however,  is  not  sim- 
ply cowardice,  but  that  loathsome  tendency 
that  is  so  closely  akin  to  it  —  an  aptness 
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and  classes  thus  pitifully  submerged.  The 
Acarina,  or  mites,  include  an  immense 
array  of  genera  profoundly  sunken  in  this 
way,  and  the  great  majority  of  both  the  flat 
and  round  worms  are  parasitic  degenera- 
tion forms.  The  vile  tapeworm,  at  the 
nadir,  seems  to  have  lost  even  common 
sensation  ;  it  has  become  an  insensible 
mechanism  of  evil  —  a  multiplying  disease 
spot,  living  to  that  extent,  and  otherwise 
utterly  dead. 

Such  evident  and  indisputable  present 
instances  of  degeneration  alone  would 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cata- 
logue of  living  animals.  If  we  were  to 
add  to  this  list  the  names  of  all  those  gen- 
era the  ancestors  of  which  have  at  any  time 
sunk  to  rise  again,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  have  to  write  down  the  entire  roll 
of  the  animal  kingdom  / 

In  some  cases  the  degradation  has  been 
a  strategic  retrogression  —  the  type  has 
stooped  to  conquer.  This  is,  perhaps, 
most  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
vertebrate  types. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  known  embryolog- 
ical  facts  that  a  bird  or  mammal  starts  in 
its  development  as  if  a  fish  were  in  the 
making.  The  extremely  ugly  embryo  of 
such  types  has  gill-slits,  sense-organs, 
facial  parts,  and  limbs  resembling  far 
more  closely  those  of  a  dog-fish  than  its 
own  destined  adult  form.  To  use  a  crick- 
eting expression,  it  is  "pulled"  subse- 
quently into  its  later  line  of  advance. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  almost 
every  set  of  organs  in  the  adult  body  en- 
forces the  suggestion  of  this  ovarian  his- 
tory. We  find  what  are  certainly  modified 
placoid  fish  scales,  pressed  into  the  work 
of  skull-covering,  while  others  retain  their 
typical  enamel  caps  as  teeth.  The  skull 
itself  is  a  piscine  cranium,  ossified  and 
altered,  in  the  most  patchy  way,  to  meet 
the  heavier  blows  that  bodies  falling 
through  air,  instead  of  water,  deliver.  The 
nasal  organ  is  a  fish's  nasal  organ,  con- 
structed to  sniell  in  water,  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  front  of  the  skull  have  been 
profoundly  altered  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of 
needs  in  aerial  life.  The  ear-drum,  in  a 
precisely  similar  way,  is  derived  from  a 
gill-slit  twisted  up  to  supplement  the 
aquatic  internal  ear,  which  would  other- 
wise fail  to  appreciate  the  weaker  sound- 
waves in  air.  The  bathymetric  air-bladder 
becomes  a  lung;  and  so  one  might  go  on 
through  all  the  entire  organization  of  a 
higher  vertebrate.  Everywhere  we  should 
find  the  anatomy  of  a  fish  twisted  and 
patched  to  fit  a  life  out  of  water  ;  nowhere 
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organs  built  specially  for  this  very  special 
condition.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in 
the  case  of  a  fish.  There  the  organs 
are  from  the  first  recognizable  sketches 
of  their  adult  forms,  and  they  develop 
straightforwardly.  But  the  higher  types 
go  a  considerable  distance  towards  the 
fish,  and  then  turn  round  and  complete 
their  development  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction. 

This  turning  is  evidently  precisely  sim- 
ilar in  nature,  though  not  in  effect,  to  the 
retrogression  of  the  ascidian  after  its  pisci- 
form  or  larval  stage. 

If  the  reader  can  bear  the  painful  spec- 
tacle of  his  ancestor's  degradation,  I  would 
ask  him  to  imagine  the  visit  of  some  bod- 
iless Linnaeus  to  this  world  during  the 
upper  Silurian  period.  Such  a  spirit 
would,  of  course,  immediately  begin  to 
classify  animated  nature,  neatly  and 
swiftly. 

It  would  be  at  once  apparent  that  the 
most  varied  and  vigorous  life  was  to  be 
found  in  the  ocean.  On  the  land  a  mo- 
notonous vegetation  of  cryptogams  would 
shelter  a  sparse  fauna  of  insects,  gastero- 
pods,  and  arachnids;  but  the  highest  life 
would  certainly  be  the  placoid  fishes  of  the 
seas  —  the  ancient  representatives  of  the 
aharks  and  rays.  On  the  diverse  grounds 
of  size,  power,  and  activity,  these  would 
head  any  classification  he  planned.  If 
our  Linnaeus  were  a  disembodied  human 
spirit,  he  would  immediately  appoint  these 
placoids  his  ancestors,  and  consent  to  a 
further  analysis  of  the  matter  only  very 
reluctantly,  and  possibly  even  with  some 
severe  remarks  and  protests  about  carry- 
ing science  too  far. 

rrhe  true  forefathers  of  the  reader,  how- 
ever, had  even  at  that  early  period  very 
probably  already  left  the  seas,  and  were  — 
with  a  certain  absence  of  dignity  —  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  necessities  of 
air-breathing. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  seasonal 
differences  of  that  time  were  very  much 
greater  than  they  are  now.  Intensely  dry 
weather  followed  stormy  rainy  seasons, 
and  the  rivers  of  that  forgotten  world  — 
like  some  tropical  rivers  of  to-day  —  were 
at  one  time  tumultuous  floods  and  at 
another  baking  expanses  of  mud.  In 
such  rivers  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
self-respecting  gill-breathing  fish.  Our 
imaginary  zoological  investigator  would, 
however,  have  found  that  they  were  not 
altogether  tenantless.  Swimming  in  the 
pluvial  waters,  or  inert  and  caked  over  by 
the  torrid  mud,  he  would  have  discovered 
what  he  would  certainly  have  regarded  as 
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lowly,  specially-modified,  and  degenerate 
relations  of  the  active  denizens  of  the 
ocean  —  the  Dipnoi,  or  mud-fish.  He 
would  have  found  in  conjunction  with  the 
extremely  primitive  skull,  axial  skeleton,, 
and  fin  possessed  by  these  Silurian  mud- 
fish, a  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  swim- 
ming-bladder to  the  needs  of  the  waterless 
season.  It  would  have  undergone  the 
minimum  amount  of  alteration  to  render 
it  a  lung,  and  blood-vessels  and  other 
points  of  the  anatomy  would  show  corre- 
lated changes. 

Unless  our  zoological  investigator  were 
a  prophet,  he  would  certainly  never  have 
imagined  that  in  these  forms  vested  the 
inheritance  of  the  earth,  nor  have  awarded 
them  a  high  place  in  the  category  of 
nature.  Why  were  they  living  thus  in 
inhospitable  rivers  and  spending  half 
their  lives  half  baked  in  river-mud  ?  The 
answer  would  be  the  old  story  of  degener- 
ation again  ;  they  had  failed  in  the  strug- 
gle, they  were  less  active  and  powerful 
than  their  rivals  of  the  sea,  and  they  had 
taken  the  second  great  road  of  preserva- 
tion—  flight.  Just  as  the  ascidian  has 
retired  from  an  open  sea  too  crowded  and 
full  of  danger  to  make  life  worth  the 
trouble,  so  in  that  older  epoch  did  the 
mud-fish.  They  preferred  dirt,  discomfort, 
and  survival  to  a  gallant  fight  and  death. 
Very  properly,  then,  they  would  be  classed 
in  our  zoologist's  scheme  as  a  degenerate 
group. 

Some  conservative  descendants  of  these 
mud-fish  live  to-day  in  African  and  Aus- 
tralian rivers,  archaic  forms  that  have 
kept  right  up  to  the  present  the  structure 
of  Palaeozoic  days.  Others  of  their  chil- 
dren, however,  have  risen  in  the  world 
again.  The  gill-breathing  stage  became 
less  and  less  important,  and  the  air-bladder 
was  constantly  elaborated  under  the  slow, 
incessant  moulding  of  circumstances  to 
the  fashion  of  a  more  and  more  efficient 
breathing-organ.  Emigrants  from  the 
rivers  swarmed  over  the  yet  uncrovvded 
land.  Aldermanic  amphibia  were  the 
magnates  of  the  great  coal  measure  epoch»- 
to  give  place  presently  to  the  central 
group  of  reptiles.  From  these  sprang^ 
divergently  the  birds  and  mammals,  and, 
finally,  the  last  of  the  mud-fish  family, 
man,  the  heir  of  the  ages.  He  it  is  who 
goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and,  with 
wide-sweeping  nets  and  hooks  cunningly 
baited,  beguiles  the  childrenof  those  who 
drove  his  ancestors  out  of  the  water. 
Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  round 
its  revenges;  still,  in  an  age  of  excessive 
self-admiration,  it  would  be  well  for  mam 
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to  remember  that  his  family  was  driven 
from  the  waters  by  fishes,  who  still  —  in 
spite  of  incidental  fish-hooks,  seines,  and 
dredges  —  hold  that  empire  triumphantly 
against  him. 

Witness  especially  the  trout;  I  doubt 
whether  //  has  ever  been  captured  except 
by  sheer  misadventure. 

These  brief  instances  of  degradation 
may  perhaps  suffice  to  show  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
biologists  quite  inharmonious  with  such 
phrases  as  "the  progress  of  the  ages," 
and  "  the  march  of  mind."  The  zoologist 
demonstrates  that  advance  has  been  fitful 
and  uncertain  ;  rapid  progress  has  often 
been  followed  by  rapid  extinction  or  de- 
generation, while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
form  lowly  and  degraded  has  in  its  degra- 
dation often  happened  upon  some  fortunate 
discovery  or  valuable  discipline  and  risen 
again,  like  a  more  fortunate  Antaeos,  to 
victory.  There  is,  therefore,  no  guarantee 
in  scientific  knowledge  of  man's  perma- 
nence or  permanent  ascendency.  He  has 
a  remarkably  variable  organization,  and 
his  own  activities  and  increase  cause  the 
conditions  of  his  existence  to  fluctuate  far 
more  widely  than  those  of  any  animal  have 
ever  done.  The  presumption  is  that  be- 
fore him  lies  a  long  future  of  profound 
modification,  but  whether  that  will  be,  ac- 
cording to  present  ideals,  upward  or  down- 
ward, no  one  can  forecast.  Still,  so  far  as 
any  scientist  can  tell  us,  it  may  be  that, 
instead  of  this,  nature  is,  in  unsuspected 
obscurity,  equipping  some  now  humble 
creature  with  wider  possibilities  of  appe- 
tite, endurance,  or  destruction,  to  rise  in 
the  fulness  of  time  and  sweep  homo  away 
into  the  darkness  from  which  his  universe 
arose.  The  coming  beast  must  certainly 
be  reckoned  in  any  anticipatory  calcula- 
tions regarding  the  coming  man. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
ASOLO  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

I. 

The  turrets  of  Vicenza,  and  the  fine 
group  of  mountains  behind,  were  glowing 
with  sunset  fires  as  we  steamed  across  the 
plain.  We  had  caught  the  perfect  Italian 
landscape  at  its  most  magical  moment;  a 
rush  through  sculptured  streets  had  shown 
us  a  pageant  in  brick  and  stone  ;  palaces, 
piazzas,  and  churches,  mediaeval  towers 
and  the  Renaissance  phantasies  of  Palla- 
dio's  theatre.     So  now  the  rapidly  fading 


twilight  was  grateful  alike  to  eyes  and 
brain,  and  served  to  confirm  our  posses- 
sion of  the  wonders  just  seen. 

Night  had  fallen  before  the  train 
dropped  us  at  Castelfranco.  One  could 
barely  distinguish  the  gate  of  the  inner 
town,  surmounted  by  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
once  Treviso's  best  defence  against  Pad- 
uan  raids,  but  now  chiefly  famed  as  the 
shrine  of  Giorgione's  great  altar-piece. 
The  painter's  statue  among  the  trees  on 
the  bastion  was  only  a  faint  white  patch 
in  the  darkness,  and  soon,  the  lamps  of 
his  birthplace  left  behind,  we  were  jingling 
along  a  straight  road,  between  perpetual 
acacias  and  Indian  corn,  only  interrupted 
by  numerous  cross-ways,  one  or  two  ham- 
lets and  villas,  and  here  and  there  a  group 
of  dark  figures  taking  their  rest  after  the 
day's  work  by  squatting  sociably  in  a  circle 
in  the  dust.  On  and  on,  but  at  last  the 
horses'  pace  slackened.  We  were  mount- 
ing a  hill,  lights  twinkled  high  above  us; 
rocks,  instead  of  hedges,  bordered  the 
road ;  there  was  a  sound  of  fast-running 
water.  Higher  and  higher,  between  over- 
arching trees.  Suddenly  these  part,  the 
carriage  stops,  loved  voices  shout  wel- 
come, we  are  at  Casa  Bolzon,  at  the  gates 
of  Asolo ! 

This  towerfetl  city  on  a  foothill  of  the 
Alps,  overhanging  the  vast  Trevisan  plain, 
has  a  special  claim  on  English  hearts  as 
the  abode  of  Robert  Browning  during  the 
last  summer  of  his  life.  He  had  known 
and  loved  it  from  his  youth,  for  on  his  first 
Italian  journey  —  straight  by  sea  from 
London  to  Venice  —  he  had  crossed  the 
plain  on  foot,  to  visit  the  home  of  Caterina 
Cornaro,  and  impressed  by  the  charm  of 
the  place,  chose  it  for  the  scene  of  "  Pippa 
Passes."  Though  giving  little  definite 
description,  save  in  Ottilia's  lines  :  — 

Ah  the  clear  morning !  I  can  see  St.  Mark's  I 
That  black  streak  is  the  Belfry.     Stop:   Vi- 
cenza 
Should  lie.  .  .  .  There's  Padua  plain  enough, 
that  blue  1  — 

one  feels  that  the  poet  was  inspired  by  the 
life  and  landscape  of  Asolo,  its  dawns  and 
sunsets,  its  "  crescent  moon  "  rising  over 
the  Trevisan  plain.  Does  he  not  tell  us 
in  "Asolando"?  — 

How  many  a  year,  my  Asolo, 
Since  —  one  step  just  from  sea  to  land  — 
I  found  you,  loved,  yet  feared  you  so  — 
For  natural  objects  seemed  to  stand 
Palpably  fire-clothed ! 

The  "  one  step  just "  is,  however,  a  long 
stride  even  by  day  with  the  castle-crowned 
height  as  a  beacon  to  cheer  one  across  the 
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level  and  up  the  wooded  ascent  of  Foresto 
della  Caseila.  Asolo  climbs  two  hills,  and 
here  to  the  south,  crowning  the  higher 
of  the  twain,  stands  the  rugged  shell, 
brown  and  windowless,  of  its  ancient 
Rocca,  a  stronghold  dating  from  Euga- 
nean  days.  Below,  a  space  of  turf  and 
broken  ground,  vines,  oleanders,  and  roses 
stream  down  to  the  terraced  villas  over- 
hanging the  road,  while  far  beneath,  the 
vast  plain  stretches  away  to  the  sea,  its 
greenery  transfused  with  the  lovely  blue 
haze  peculiar  to  the  south.  Innumerable 
villages  and  towns  are  dotted  about  on  the 
azure  space,  the  sun  strikes  here  and  there 
on  tall  white  church  or  tower,  a  streak  of 
mist  simulates  an  inland  sea,  the  silhou- 
ettes of  Venetian  and  Paduan  belfries  cut 
the  horizon,  and  the  Euganean  hills  are 
shadowy  cones  in  the  middle  distance  be- 
yond San  Zenone,  the  blood-stained  for- 
tress wherein  tyrant  Eccelino  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  crimes.  Beyond  Montebel- 
luno,  to  the  left,  lies  Vicenza ;  Bassano 
over  there  to  the  right,  at  the  lowest  step 
of  the  mountain  chain  that  curves  so 
grandly  round  behind  Asolo. 

Entering  the  town  by  a  line  of  common- 
place houses,  we  soon  come  to  a  massive 
corner  palace  in   the   Renaissance   style, 
pierced  by  a  broad  archway,  serving  as  a 
frame  to  oleanders  and  sky.     Then,  by  the 
windings  of  an  arcaded  street,  past  fres- 
coed fronts  and  pointed  Venetian  windows, 
to  the  chief  Piazza  and  centre  of  the  town. 
There,  beyond  the  porticoed  flank  of  the 
Duomo,  is  the  flight  of  steps  down  which 
Pippa  must  have  passed  to  the  house  of 
the  bishop's  brother,  whence  one  has  a 
fine  outlook  over  the  plain  between  cas- 
cades of  brown  roofs  and  turrets.     On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  great  stone 
fountain  capped  by  a  very  grotesque  and 
topheavy   lion,  and   behind   this   another 
square  slopes   steeply  up   to  grey-walled 
gardens  and  a  huge,  many-windowed  pal- 
ace.    Here  oxen   rest   beneath    rows    of 
horse-chestnuts,  and  if  it  be  market-day, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  piles  of  quaint 
crockery,     ironware,     baskets,     ribbons, 
handkerchiefs,    rolls    of    homespun    and 
cotton  stuffs,  mountains  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables,  and   crates    of    unhappy    fowls. 
Here  too  the  "upper  ten  "  of  Asolo  may 
be  seen  driving  hard  bargains  shoulder  to 
shoulder   with  the  peasantry,  and  young 
beaux,   puffing  long  cigars,   stroll  about 
scanning  the  feminine  charms  hidden  away 
under  fashionable  hats  or  prettily  framed 
in  rustic  kerchiefs.     On  the  lower  Piazza, 
where  the  town  hall,  frescoed  with  faded 
battle-scenes  and  encrusted  with  the  arms 
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of  ancient  podestds,  flanks  the  church 
steps,  the  main  street  expands  into  a  dig- 
nified approach  to  the  royal  palace,  planted 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  at  the  edge 
of  the  town.  How  many  gay  cavalcades 
must  have  clattered  over  these  stones  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Catharine,  and  what 
festive  throngs  poured  through  these  ar- 
cades to  greet  her  Majesty's  passage  ! 

The  tall,  square  keep  of  the  Cornaro 
Castle,  at  the  turn  of  the  steep  causeway, 
commands  a  long,  narrow  cross-street, 
diving  down  to  another  gate,  and  lined  by 
many  massive  dwellings.  For  Asolo  is 
bigger  than  it  seems,  contains  nearly  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  ranked  as  a 
city  since  the  year  1741. 

Of  the  once  spacious  castle  little  now 
survives  save  the  keep,  and  part  of  the 
building  containing  the  queen's  reception- 
room.  The  former  serves  as  a  prison,  but 
its  cells  are  actually  untenanted.  Cate« 
rina's  hall  is  converted  into  a  theatre,  and 
as  rehearsals  were  going  on,  admission 
was  denied  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  But 
through  the  custodian's  vineyard  we 
gained  a  ruined  turret,  and  revelled  in  the 
view,  with  an  operatic  chorus  for  an  ac- 
companiment. Immediately  below  us  lay 
an  irregular  space  of  turf,  backed  by 
ruined  Cornaro  walls,  ending  in  a  lower 
tower  connected  by  a  vine  trellis  with  an 
unfinished  house  at  the  farthest  edge  of 
the  enclosure.  This  was  Robert  Brown- 
ing's favorite  haunt,  and  just  before  his 
death  he  was  intending  to  buy  the  skele- 
ton building,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a 
summer  retreat.  In  memory  of  his  father's 
love  for  the  place,  Mr.  Barrett  Browning 
has  completed  the  purchase,  and  being 
bound  to  leave  the  Cornaro  walls  intact, 
proposes  to  carry  a  road  round  their  base, 
to  render  the  villa  accessible  from  the 
street  below.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
poet's  home. 

Each  day  at  Asolo  developed  some 
fresh  fascination,  every  hour  some  special 
charm.  Besides  enchanting  surprises  of 
hill  and  dale,  of  cypress-fringed  mounts, 
trickling  streams,  and  grand  effects  on  the 
peaks  above,  an  endless  drama  of  light 
and  color  was  always  being  played  on  the 
plain.  Wonderful  processions  of  clouds 
swept  through  the  sky;  sometimes  a  dis- 
tant hailstorm  was  seen  transformed  into 
a  rain  of  fire,  as  the  sun  suddenly  broke 
forth,  or  huge  trails  of  mist  flew  like  spec- 
tres before  gusts  of  mountain  wind.  No 
wonder  so  many  painters  come  to  Asolo  ! 
One  sees  pictures  at  every  turn ;  groups 
of  countryfolk;  tricks  of  sunlight  down 
precipitous  lanes;  radiant  scraps  of  land- 
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scape  seen  through  tunnels  of  blackened 
stone;  mediaeval  casements  draped  with 
sprays  of  starry  jessamine;  gleams  of 
color  in  cavernous  dens  beneath  the 
arcades  —  everywhere  subjects  for  the 
brush  !  An  English  artist  owns  the  pret- 
tiest house  in  Asolo,  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  theatre.  Wandering  among  his 
roses  and  vines  one  comes  on  fallen  col- 
umns and  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a 
long  grass  walk  between  over-arching 
trees  leads  to  a  cool  bower,  looking  forth 
over  the  plain.  But  of  course  the  grand- 
est view  of  all  is  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill  by  the  old  Rocca.  Here  too  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  line 
of  crumbling  fortifications  fringes  the 
crest  and  dips  into  the  valley  behind. 

The  Asolo  Museum  contains  some  in- 
teresting relics  of  Caterina  Cornaro :  her 
escutcheon,  her  last  will  and  testament, 
etc.,  etc.  As  all  know,  the  "  Sovereign 
Lady  of  Asolo  "  was  the  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Venetian  senator,  Marco 
Cornaro,  and  wife  of  James  II.  of  Lu- 
signan,  fifteenth  king  of  Cyprus.  Wid- 
owed in  1473,  and  bereaved  of  her  baby 
son  the  following  year,  she  remained  nom- 
inally queen  of  the  island  until  1488. 
Then,  yielding  to  pressure,  she  reluctantly 
resigned  her  shadowy  power  to  the  firmer 
grasp  of  the  republic,  and  receiving  Asolo 
in  exchange,  ruled  there  to  her  death  in 
1510.  Her  full  title,  as  set  forth  in  her 
signature,  was :  — 

"Regina  Catherina,  aut  Catherina  Cor- 
nelia, de  Lusignano  Veneta  Dei  grat. 
Hier.  Cypri  et  Armeniae  Regina  ac  Do- 
mina  Asili." 

A  long  letter  signed  in  her  terribly 
illegible  hand  is  also  preserved  here,  and 
doubtless  many  other  documents  will  some 
day  be  disinterred.  At  present  the  ar- 
chives are  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  waiting, 
together  with  the  store  of  Roman  and 
Euganean  antiquities,  for  skilled  hands 
and  eyes  to  reduce  them  to  order.  There 
is  an  ill-painted  picture  of  the  queen  in 
widow's  weeds  that  must  be  the  basest  of 
caricatures,  unless  Titian's  famous  por- 
trait was  wholly  ideal.  For  it  shows  us 
a  snub-nosed,  swarthy  little  person,  as  un- 
dignified as  she  is  plain.  Another  repre- 
sentation of  her  may  be  seen  in  the 
Accademia  at  Venice,  in  the  crowned  fig- 
ure kneeling  by  the  canal  in  Gentile  Bel- 
lini's "  Miracolo  della  Croce." 

Caterina  proved  a  beneficent  sovereign 
to  Asolo,  and  although  she  would  have 
preferred  to  exchange  her  microscopic 
dominions  for  the  hand  of  a  Neapolitan 
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prince,  made  the  best  of  her  position  by 
gathering  about  her  a  brilliant  court.  Car- 
dinal Bembo  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  her  train,  and  has  celebrated  the  delights 
of  her  realm  in  his  tedious,  stilted  •'  Aso- 
lani."  But  in  1509  the  pleasant  little 
court  was  scattered  by  alarms  of  war,  and 
Caterina  fled  before  the  advance  of  the 
imperial  forces.  Her  town  was  invaded, 
her  palace  partially  sacked,  and  although 
these  first  assailants  were  speedily  ex- 
pelled by  the  Venetians,  the  place  was 
occupied  by  Emperor  Maximilian  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  only  restored  to  the  re- 
public in  1514,  for  the  Lady  of  Asolo  did 
not  live  to  resume  her  sway. 

Dying  in  Venice  in  1510,  she  was  buried 
with  all  the  honors  of  royalty  in  the  Santi 
Apostoli  Church.  Then,  in  1660,  her  re* 
mains  were  exhumed,  and  transferred  to 
their  present  resting-place  in  S.  Salvatore. 

The  three  lions  of  Asolo  —  Caterina 
Cornaro,  Canova,  and  Browning  —  are 
strangely  jumbled  together  in  the  Museum, 
and  though  it  is  easy  to  find  a  connecting 
link  between  the  sixteenth-century  queen 
and  the  nineteenth-century  poet  who  has 
pierced  to  the  inner  life  of  old  Italy,  the 
soulless  symmetry  of  the  sculptor's 
**•  Paris"  seems  entirely  out  of  place 
there. 

Just  now  Asolo  seems  proudest  of  our 
poet.  His  photograph  hangs  in  a  place 
of  honor,  one  of  his  manuscripts  is  en- 
shrined in  a  glass  case,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  stayed  bears  this  inscription  :  — 

Qui  abit6  Roberto  Browning 
il  sommo  poeta  inglese 
e  qui  scrisse  Asolando. 

This  house  is  in  the  arcaded  street  be- 
tween the  south  gate  and  the  Piazza,  and  a 
steep,  gloomy  staircase  leads  to  the  poet's 
quarters,  consisting  of  two  cosy  bedrooms, 
and  a  tiny  salon  beyond,  up  two  or  three 
more  steps.  Evidently  the  radiance  of  his 
mental  vision  must  have  made  him  indif- 
ferent to  sunshine  and  prospect,  for  the 
windows  command  nothing  but  a  blank 
brown  wall  across  the  narrow  thorough- 
fare. Such  noisy  rooms,  too,  echoing  with 
footsteps  and  voices  from  the  arcade  un- 
derneath, and  inconveniently  near  to  clang- 
ing church  bells !  But  the  landlady,  a 
pleasant  little  woman  named  Nina  Tabac- 
chi,  declared  that  Mr.  Browning  was  not 
disturbed  by  these  sounds  after  the  first 
five  nights^  and  generally  remained  in- 
doors writing  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  he  went  out  for  a  walk, 
visited  his  friends,  and  attended  every  per- 
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formance  at  the  Teatro  Sociale  in  the 
Cornaro  Castle. 

She  treasures  the  inkstand  and  pens  — 
steel  and  quill  —  used  by  her  tenant,  al- 
though she  might  have  sold  them  over  and 
over  again,  together  with  a  cracked  wash- 
ing-basin for  which  she  has  been  offered 
fabulous  sums.  But  she  is  unwilling  to 
part  with  these  relics,  as  her  rooms  are  in 
great  request  with  pilgrims  to  the  shrine. 
Many  old  English  ladies,  she  said,  came 
to  Asolo  expressly  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  in  Mr.  Browning's  bed. 

So  Asolo  is  ahead  of  Florence,  for  no 
inscription  in  his  honor  has  been  added  to 
his  wife's  memorial  tablet  on  Casa  Guidi, 
where  he  lived  so  long,  wrote  "  Men  and 
Women,"  and  conceived  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book."  It  chanced  that  just  before 
his  death  Florence  had  felt  obliged  to 
check  the  craze  for  distinguishing  the 
abodes  of  very  small  fry,  by  decreeing 
that  no  man,  however  great,  should  be 
granted  a  tablet  until  twenty  years  de- 
ceased. Nevertheless,  a  longer  term  hav- 
ing passed  since  our  poet  was  driven  from 
Florence  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  an  ex- 
ception, one  would  think,  might  be  made 
in  his  favor. 

II. 

When  tired  of  straining  the  imagination 
in  the  effort  to  evoke  Caterina's  vanished 
court,  it  is  good  to  drive  down  the  Cor- 
nuda  road  to  Villa  Maser,  where  eyesight 
alone  is  needed  to  realize  the  splendors 
of  Renaissance  life. 

Towards  the  year  1564,  the  Venetian 
senator,  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro,  and  his 
brother  Daniele,  patriarch  of  Aquilea, 
fixed  on  Maser  as  a  pleasant  resting-place 
from  cares  of  Church  and  State,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  hillside  dwelling  suited 
to  the  grandeur  of  their  tastes.  They  sum- 
moned Palladio  to  design  the  building, 
Vittoria  to  decorate  it  with  dainty  mould- 
ings, and  Paolo  Veronese  to  people  walls 
and  ceilings  with  all  the  gods  of  Olympus. 

The  result  is  an  Ionic  temple,  backed  by 
woods  rising  gently  from  the  plain.  It  is 
approached  by  a  stiff  stone  avenue  of 
statues,  balustrades,  sculptured  flowers 
and  fountains  dividing  trim  squares  of 
vines  and  turf,  and  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  portico,  ending  in  a  circular  pavil- 
ion. On  a  summer  day  the  general  effect 
is  almost  as  dazzling  as  that  of  a  quarry 
or  chalk  pit,  and  the  tropical  foliage  of 
palms  and  bamboos  by  the  doorway  only 
intensify  the  impression  of  heat.  A  big, 
white  fountain  faces  the  entrance  in  the 


white  road  below,  and  a  little  farther  on 
stands  a  white  church  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Roman  temple,  formerly  the  Barbaro 
Chapel.  The  view  from  Maser  is  inferior 
to  that  from  Asolo.  The  same  luxuriant 
plain  stretches  before  us,  but  we  are  toa 
near  its  level  to  appreciate  its  charms,  and 
a  scrubby,  flat-faced  ridge  to  the  left  blocks 
out  the  undulating  land  in  the  direction  of 
Belluno.  But  doubtless  the  builders  of 
this  Renaissance  house  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  prospect.  With  the  towers  of 
Venice  faintly  visible  on  the  horizon,  what 
more  could  be  desired  ?  They  were  in  the 
country,  yet  all  vulgar  details  of  country 
life  were  masked  by  trim  ranges  of  ar- 
cades. 

We  know  that  Marc  Antonio's  fingers 
sought  relief  from  penning  official  papers 
in  modelling  some  of  the  adornments  of 
his  monumental  avenue,  and  probably  the 
rockwork  grotto  and  fountain  behind  the 
house  satisfied  any  craving  for  the  roman- 
tic in  his  highly  cultured  soul.  Given  the 
artificial  tastes  of  Renaissance  grandees, 
Maser  must  have  proved  an  ideal  retreat. 
And,  as  a  shrine  of  art,  it  is  worth  a  pil- 
grimage from  any  part  of  Europe,  much 
less  from  neighboring  Asolo.  Lovers  of 
Venetian  pamting  owe  gratitude  to  the 
magnificent  amateur  who  called  Veronese 
to  enrich  his  walls  with  those  splendid 
frescoes.  The  master  plied  his  task  con 
amore,  and  inspired  perhaps  by  the  wide 
horizon  and  rural  landscape,  has  intro- 
duced open-air  effects  into  his  mytholog- 
ical scenes,  and  treated  his  divinities  in  a 
light-hearted  manner  as  if  they  too  had 
fled  the  constraints  of  court  life,  and  were 
taking  their  ease  in  the  country. 

The  interior  of  this  Palladian  temple  is 
ingeniously  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Vene- 
tian dom.esticity.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  its  length  forming  a  sala  running 
from  back  to  front,  just  as  in  a  palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  sole  decorations 
here  are  allegorical  figures  e?i  grisaille^ 
placed  in  false  niches  and  surrounded  by 
frescoed  trophies  of  arms.  The  vault  of 
the  central  cupola  is  peopled  with  colossal 
divinities,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  etc.,  all 
in  unconventional,  unstudied  attitudes. 
Beneath,  arranged  over  and  against  a  frieze 
or  balustrade,  are  some  charming  figures  ; 
a  fair  girl,  a  boy  with  one  of  the  painter's 
favorite  hounds,  a  page  reading,  a  monkey, 
parrot  and  child.  But  best  of  all  are  the 
frescoes  in  the  side  rooms.  Here  pagan 
goddesses  face  Virgins  and  saints,  and 
Bacchus  peeps  forth  beside  Venetiaa 
dames  through   a  trellis  of   grape-lader> 
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vines.  In  the  daintiest  of  these  chambers, 
above  a  carved  mantelpiece  —  too  huge 
for  the  room  one  ventures  to  think  —  there 
is  a  group  of  musicians  so  living  and  fresh 
that  one  almost  hopes  to  hear  the  sound  of 
their  lutes.  Veronese  has  turned  every 
inch  of  space  to  account,  seemingly  bent 
on  leaving  no  corner  unfilled,  and  surpris- 
ing his  patrons  by  delicate  freaks  of  fancy. 
One  can  imagine  him  quitting  his  work  to 
greet  the  Barbaro  brothers  just  arrived 
from  Venice,  and  guiding  them  through  a 
litter  of  paint-pots  and  plaster  to  inspect 
his  newest  achievements,  while  his  pupils 
ceased  from  grinding  colors  or  preparing 
surfaces  to  hear  their  master  praised. 
Then  would  come  supper,  enlivened  by 
much  art  talk  and  the  latest  news  from  the 
capital,  and  a  stroll  on  the  hillside  in  the 
summer  dusk  when  fireflies  were  flashing 
over  the  fields  and  a  breath  of  sea  air  drift- 
ing across  the  plain.* 

Another  lovely  drive  leads  to  Possagno, 
Canova's  birthplace,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Grappa  ;  and  although  the  progress  of  art 
has  lessened  this  sculptor's  renown,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  so  many  of  his  works  in 
the  gallery  annexed  to  his  abode.  Also, 
noting  the  power  and  individuality  of  his 
portrait  busts,  it  seems  amazing  that  his 
talent  should  shrink  to  mere  academic 
prettiness  in  all  imaginative  designs.  He 
proved  his  love  for  his  native  village  by 
building  a  church  there  at  his  own  expense 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  But  dying 
in  Venice  in  1822,  three  years  after  laying 
the  first  stone,  he  missed  the  joy  of  seeing 
it  completed.  The  labor  of  love  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  brother,  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  will,  and  consecrated  in  1830. 
Canova's  remains  were  then  brought  to 
Possagno  and  buried  in  the  Rotonda  op- 
posite his  famous  Pietk.  The  building  is 
a  fine  thing  of  its  kind,  a  great  white  tem- 
ple against  the  mountain-side,  at  the  head 
of  an  imposing  flight  of  steps,  and  faced 
by  a  huge  portico  supported  on  sixteen 
Doric  columns  of  native  marble.  We  had 
the  luck  to  see  it  on  a  festival  day ;  a  mu- 
sical mass  was  in  course  of  performance, 
the  vast  area  of  the  church  was  thronged, 
and  many  worshippers  had  overflowed 
among  the  shafts  of  the  atrium.  Pres- 
ently as  the  last  organ  notes  pealed,  a 
most  picturesque  crowd  poured  forth  into 
the  sunlight,  streaming  down  the  steps  in 
cascades  of  color.  Women  and  children 
in  bright-hued  kerchiefs  and  flowing  white 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Maser  frescoes,  vide 
Ynarte's  "  Un  Patricien  de  Vdnise." 


veils,  men  —  mostly  tall,  comely  fellows 
—  in  brown  or  olive  fustian  and  brilliant 
red  and  blue  ties.  To  the  left  of  the 
church  a  rocky  path  winds  between  cy- 
presses and  shrines  to  a  Calvary  chapel 
perched  aloft.  It  is  an  exciting  side  scene, 
wild  and  Alpine,  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  classic  centre-piece  of  glittering  white 
temple  and  pompous  approach.  There,  a 
suggestion  of  primitive,  old-world  faith  ; 
here,  all  the  pride  and  splendor  of  papal 
Rome. 

Linda  Villari. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
ADVERTISING  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  "Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam"  the 
late  Lady  Brassey  translated  from  Brazil- 
ian newspapers  certain  advertisements  of 
slaves  for  sale,  remarking  that  the  pres- 
ence of  announcements  of  such  a  kind  in 
journals  of  standing  showed,  not  only  that 
the  sale  of  slaves  was  carried  on  freely 
and  openly  in  Brazil,  but  that  Brazilian 
public  opinion  found  nothing  to  object 
to  in  the  practice.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  indeed,  of  the  value  to  an  inquir- 
ing sociologist  of  the  advertising  columns 
of  a  leading  paper.  Advertisements  give 
unconscious,  and  therefore  trustworthy, 
evidence  of  the  current  standards  of  intel- 
ligence, morality,  and  refinement,  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  prosperity  or  poverty  of  a 
country.  It  is  not  time  wasted,  then,  to 
take  up  the  advertisement-sheet  of  that 
comparatively  modern  institution,  the  Chi- 
nese vernacular  press,  and  see  what  light 
it  throws  on  Chinese  manners  and  mor- 
als. 

In  China  proper  there  are  at  present 
four  daily  papers  —  one  published  at  Can- 
ton, one  at  Tientsin,  and  two  at  Shanghai. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  the  only  one  not 
under  foreign  protection,  and  probably  for 
this  very  reason  its  adrertisement-sheet 
contains  little  of  interest.  It  is  largely 
occupied,  in  fact,  by  the  puffs  of  an  enter- 
prising English  druggist.  The  most  char- 
acteristic advertisements  are  to  be  found, 
for  those  who  have  patience  and  eyesight, 
in  the  Shen  Pao,  or  Shanghai  Gazette, 
This  paper  was  started  in  1872  by  an  En- 
glish resident  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
The  native  editor  was  given  practically  a 
free  hand,  while  immunity  from  mandarin 
resentment  was  secured  by  the  foreign 
ownership.  In  consequence  the  new  ven- 
ture, when  its  merits  were  once  under- 
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stood,  became  a  Cave  of  Adullam  for  all 
Chinamen  with  a  grievance.  It  took,  in 
fact,  the  place  of  the  indigenous  "name- 
less placard."  What  that  was  (and  is)  the 
unfortunate  foreign  settlers  in  the  Yangtse 
valley  know  only  too  well.  If  a  Chinaman 
considers  himself  wronged,  and  believes 
that  the  wrongdoer  has  the  ear  of  the 
"parent  of  his  people,"  the  local  magis- 
trate, he  does  not  —  for  that  were  folly  — 
go  to  law.  Nor  does  he  lie  in  wait  for  his 
adversary  and  knife  him  surreptitiously  — 
your  true  Chinaman  is  far  too  prudent  for 
that.  Early  some  morning  appears  on  a 
convenient  and  conspicuous  wall,  by  choice 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  offender, 
a  full  and  particular,  though  possibly  not 
over-true,  account  of  his  transgression,  the 
whole  professedly  written  by  a  friend  to 
justice.  Precisely  how  far  in  the  direc 
tion  of  scurrility  the  writer  will  venture  to 
go  depends  on  the  amount  of  support  he 
can  expect  from  public  opinion.  If  the 
party  attacked  be  the  self-denying  Sisters 
of  Mercy  with  their  hospitals  and  creches^ 
or  the  Catholic  missionaries  (who,  pace 
the  correspondent  of  Truths  are  not  be- 
loved by  the  Chinese),  then  any  amount  of 
filthy  abuse  may  be  indulged  in  with  com- 
parative impunity.  Officialdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  only  be  impugned  in 
general  terms.  To  say  that  "every  civil- 
ian has  three  hands,  every  army  officer 
three  feet"  —  in  other  words,  to  impute 
venality  to  the  magistrates  and  cowardice 
to  the  military  —  is  a  stale  truism  which 
no  official  would  venture  to  confute  by  a 
beating  ;  but  if  the  friend  of  justice  indicts 
some  individual  magistrate  by  name,  as 
he  sometimes  does,  then  matters  will  be 
made  serious  for  him  —  when  he  is  caught. 
Now,  it  very  soon  occurred  to  the  friends 
of  justice  aforesaid  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory if  the  necessary  reviling  could  be 
performed  without  any  of  the  unpleasant 
consequences  usually  found  to  result  from 
manuscript  placarding.  Accordingly  they 
hastened  to  patronize  the  new  press,  pro- 
tected as  it  was  by  the  still  powerful  for- 
eigner. Of  course,  the  obscene  lies  di- 
rected against  foreign  missionaries  were 
inadmissible,  and  too  luxuriant  abuse  was 
pruned  down.  Still,  enough  remained  to 
furnish  forth  a  crop  of  libel  actions  had 
China  been  blessed  with  a  Lord  Campbell, 
and  to  keep  several  deserving  barristers 
from  starvation  if  the  genus  had  been 
known  in  China,  For  many  weeks  the 
columns  of  the  Shanghai  paper  a  few  years 
ago  were  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  a 


bespectacled  and  befeathered  mandarin. 
Above  the  portrait  appeared  the  legend, 
"  He  still  wears  a  red  button  and  a  pea- 
cock's feather"  —  as  who  should  say,  He 
still  styles  himself  a  Right  Honorable  and 
a  K  C.B.  Below  the  portrait  was  the  in- 
dictment, commencing  with  this  promising 
sentence  :  "  Behold  a  cashiered  Intendant 
of  Hupeh,  a  man  without  a  conscience,  an 
avaricious  schemer,  one  whose  vileness  is 
patent  to  all !  "  Then  followed  names  and 
details,  which  it  were  tedious  to  repeat. 
The  defendant,  if  we  may  so  regard  him, 
had  overdrawn  his  account  at  his  pawn- 
broker's, and,  as  an  official  of  his  degree 
might  do,  had  repudiated  the  debt.  The 
sole  redress  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  was 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  enemy  posted 
everywhere  as  "expelled  from  the  Ser- 
vice, leaving  a  legacy  of  disgrace  to  his 
descendants,  ashamed  of  himself,  but  still 
boasting  of  his  rank."  The  moral  to  us 
seems,  How  very  much  more  lively,  and 
to  novelists  of  the  Charles  Reade  school 
more  valuable,  would  the  columns  of  the 
^Tiser  be  if  English  pawnbrokers  were 
allowed  to  advertise  their  transactions  and 
libel  their  customers  in  this  very  outspoken 
fashion  ! 

Here   is   another  advertisement  of  the 
same  class,  but  of  wider  interest : — 

A  Husband  in  search  of  his  Wife. 
In  July,  1878,  I,  Chang  Shan-ch'un,  of  Wu- 
chang, married  the  daughter-in-law  of  one 
Wang,  a  girl  whose  maiden  name  had  been 
Kung,  in  my  native  district,  and  marriage- 
papers  were  drawn  up  in  evidence.  We  lived 
together  as  husband  and  wife  in  kindness  and 
affection  for  seven  years,  without  any  break 
in  our  friendly  relations.  My  wife  is  27  years 
old  this  year.  My  nephew  was  transferred 
the  year  before  last  to  Tientsin  by  H.  E.  Li 
Hung-chang,  and  invited  me  to  accompany 
him,  which,  owing  to  the  strong  opposition  of 
my  wife,  I  did  not  do.  Last  June,  however, 
I  followed  my  battalion  to  their  quarters  near 
the  West  Gate  of  Shanghai.  This  March  we 
removed  to  the  Hui-fang  Lou,  when,  it  seems, 
my  wife,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Chou  Ai- 
ch'ing  {Chou  V Amoureuse),  began  to  frequent 
the  Ti-i  teahouse,  a  circumstance  of  which  I 
was  at  the  time  in  total  ignorance.  Later  on 
a  Huchou  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
went  privately  with  my  wife  to  a  temple  to 
burn  incense.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  wear 
a  blue  button  and  the  medallion  and  beads  of 
an  ofiicial.  This  went  on  until  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  instant  my  wife 
secretly  fled  from  our  house  taking  with  her  a 
bundle.  I  cross-questioned  the  nurse  and  so 
became  acquainted  with  the  foregoing  facts. 

I  cannot  control  my  wrath  and  bitterness. 
My  wife  has,  it  is  plain,  been  enticed  away  by 
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this  rascal's  deceit.  How,  I  wonder,  can  a 
mere  tailor's  block  like  this  succeed  in  be- 
guiling a  girl  who  has  a  lawful  husband? 
Surely  he  has  not  law  or  justice  before  his 
e5'es.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  adver- 
tising. Should  any  kind-hearted  gentleman 
who  can  do  so  give  me  information  by  letter, 
I  will  reward  him  with  twenty  dollars ;  should 
he  bring  her  back,  I  will  gratefully  give  him 
forty.  I  will  most  certainly  not  eat  my  words. 
His  kindness  and  benevolence  for  a  myriad 
generations,  to  all  eternity,  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  before  my  eyes  is  still  my  one-year-old 
baby-girl,  wailing  and  weeping  night  and  morn- 
ing. Should  that  rascal  presume  on  his  posi- 
tion and  obstinately  retain  her  as  his  mistress, 
not  only  to  all  eternity  shall  he  be  infamous, 
not  only  shall  he  cut  short  the  line  of  his  an- 
cestors and  be  bereft  of  posterity,  but  we  three 
—  father,  son,  and  little  daughter  —  will  risk 
our  lives  to  punish  him.  I  hope  and  trust 
he  will  think  thrice,  and  so  avoid  an  after- 
repentance.  I  make  this  plain  declaration 
expressly. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  No.  4  Hui-fang 
Lou. 

Note  the  neat  allusion  to  "  my  nephew," 
who  is  under  the  patronage  of  no  less  a 
person  than  his  Excellency  the  viceroy  of 
Chihli. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  in  the 
ShinPao  an  advertisement  which  I  trans- 
lated for  its  English  contemporary,  the 
North  China  Herald.  I  was  gratified, 
some  months  later,  to  find  that  it  had,  by 
the  obliging  instrumentality  of  the  Central 
News  Agency,  been  disseminated  among 
various  home  papers.  But  the  agent  (to 
whom  I  make  my  bow)  did  not  consider 
the  form  of  my  translation  suited  to  En- 
glish ideas.  In  my  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  original  I  had  translated 
it  literally,  so  that  the  heading  ran  "  Be- 
ware of  incurring  Death  by  Thunder!" 
The  agent  (I  humbly  acknowledge  the  ex- 
tent of  his  erudition)  knew  that  death,  if  it 
happens  at  all  under  these  circumstances, 
is  not,  in  England  nowadays,  ascribed  to 
thunder.  He  therefore  altered  the  head- 
ing to  "  Death  by  Lightning."  Last  cen- 
tury one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Peking  (I  think  Pere  Amyot)  complained, 
but  not  quite  as  deferentially  as  I  have 
done,  of  similar  editing.  '*  I  wrote,"  he 
said,  "in  my  letters  to  Paris  of  the  draw- 
backs to  Peking  streets,  describing  -them 
as  full  of  dust  in  winter  and  a  sea  of  mud 
in  summer.  My  publisher  objected  to 
this  as  contrary  to  universal  —  that  is,  to 
his  —  experience,  and  has  made  me  speak 
of  the  mud  in  winter  and  the  dust  in  sum- 
mer, as  though  Peking  were  Paris."     In 


Chinese  thunderstorms  the  lightning  plays 
a  comparatively  innocuous  part ;  its  sole 
use  is  to  enable  the  offended  deity  to  see 
his  victim  and  so  wield  the  bolt  with  dead- 
lier effect.  I  had  to  thank  the  agent  for 
other  corrections  which  were  no  doubt, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  great  im- 
provements, but  were  not  a  closer  render- 
ing of  the  original.     That  ran  as  follows  : 

Beware  of  incurring  Death  by  Thunder! 

Your  mother  is  weeping  bitterly  as  she 
writes  this  for  her  boy  Joy  io  see.  When  you 
ran  away  on  the  30th  of  the  8th  moon  the 
shop-people  came  and  inquired  for  you,  and 
that  was  the  first  news  we  had.  I  nearly 
died  of  fear  at  the  time,  and  since  then  sleep 
and  food  have  been  in  vain,  and  I  am  weeping 
and  sobbing  still.  The  letter  that  came  from 
beyond  the  horizon  I  have,  but  it  gives  no 
place  or  abode  where  I  might  seek  you.  I 
am  now  at  my  last  gasp,  and  the  family  has 
suffered  for  many  days  from  grievous  insults. 
If  you  delay  longer  and  do  not  return,  I  can- 
not, cannot  bear  it,  and  shall  surely  seekcan 
end  to  my  life,  and  then  you  will  stand  in  peril 
of  death  by  thunder.  If  you  come,  no  matter 
how,  everything  is  sure  to  be  arranged.  •  I 
have  thought  of  a  plan,  and  your  father  may 
still  be  kept  in  ignorance.  My  life  or  death 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  these  few  days.  Only  I 
pray  that  all  kind-hearted  people  everywhere 
will  spread  this  abroad  so  that  the  right  per- 
son may  hear  of  it.  So  will  they  lay  up  for 
themselves  a  boundless  store  of  secret  merit. 

Written  by  one  in  Soochow  city. 

The  hue  and  cry  is  constantly  raised  in 
the  columns  of  the  Shht  Pao  and  its  con- 
temporaries. Advertisements  of  this  class 
are  headed,  as  a  rule,  by  two  characters, 
hsiinjen,  "search  for  a  man."  The  lat- 
ter of  these  two  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, written  much  like  the  Greek  A ; 
but  where  the  "  man"  is  in  the  honorable 
position  of  a  husband  or  a  son  the  char- 
acter is  inverted,  either  to  attract  atten- 
tion, or,  as  some  Chinese  explain  it, 
"  because  a  man,  you  see,  cannot  run  away 
on  his  head."  Some  of  these  "  searches  " 
would  seem  as  pathetically  hopeless  as 
was  that  of  the  aged  father  of  one  of  the 
English  officers  murdered  in  Peking  in 
i860.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  tragedy  of 
that  very  year  (the  advertisement  appeared 
some  seventeen  years  later):  — 

The  lady  Huang,  nSe  Ssa-ma,  of  Yu-heng 
Hall,  at  Wuch'eng,  seeks  for  her  son.  This 
son,  Nien-tsu  (Mindful  of  Ancestors),  was 
carried  off  by  the  Taiping  rebels  on  Christmas 
Day,  i860.  He  was  14  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  his  father,  Ts'ai,  was  dead.  All  these 
years  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him,  and  his 
mother's  suspense  and  trouble  have  been  very 
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heavy.  Should  any  who  know  of  his  where- 
abouts do  her  the  honor  to  write  and  inform 
her,  she  will,  as  she  is  bound,  gratefully  rec- 
ompense them.  If  they  can  bring  him  back 
to  his  home  she  will  reward  them  with  a 
hundred  pieces  of  foreign  money.  She  will 
assuredly  not  eat  her  words.     A  quest. 

Wu-ch'eng,  "  The  Five  Ramparts,"  is  a 
well-known  country  town  near  Hui-chou, 
whence  the  Fychow  teas  take  their  name, 
and  where  Robert  Fortune  procured  for 
Assam  the  tea-plants  in  the  celebrated 
journey  which  has  had  such  mixed  results. 
It  all  but  ruined  the  China  tea-trade,  but 
it  supplied  the  local  color  for  "  By  Proxy." 
The  clan  or  family  of  Huang  (Yellow)  — 
common  enough  surname  elsewhere  — 
owns  a  great  part  of  Wu-ch'eng.  This 
family  was  represented  for  four  genera- 
tions in  the  Han-lin,  the  Academy  of  China, 
and  forms  part,  therefore,  of  the  strange 
literary  aristocracy  of  that  cultured  em- 
pire. This  wandering  heir  would  rank  (in 
that  benighted  land)  with  the  cadets  of 
Courtenay  or  the  descendants  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet. 

Many  other  proofs  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Taiping  rebellion  are  to  be 
found  in  the  advertisement-sheets  of  to- 
day. Here  is  one  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  unconscious  satire  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication ;  for  Wuhsi, 
where  the  advertiser  lives,  is  in  the  next 
province  to  Anch'ing  :  — 

Chang  Mei-erh,  formerly  in  the  registry 
office  of  the  District  Magistrate  of  Wuhsi,  was 
carried  off  by  the  rebels  in  1863.  His  wife, 
nie  Shao,  has  rebuilt  their  house  on  the  old 
site,  and  employs  a  man  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness for  her.  She  is  informed  that  her  hus- 
band is  living  at  Anch'ing,  outside  the  West 
Gate.  Should  any  gentleman  do  her  the  favor 
to  conduct  him  back  to  his  home,  she  will  be 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 

But  the  persons  advertised  for  are  not 
all  victims  of  these  old-time  troubles.  The 
kidnapper  has  something  to  answer  for,  or 
ill-advised  curiosity. 

Notice. 
My  second  son,  Huai-po,  a  boy  of  tender 
years  and  no  great  parts,  was  educated  at  home 
in  the  country  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Even  when  we  came  to  Shanghai 
last  year  he  stayed  indoors  learning  his  les- 
sons, and  never  left  the  house  till  one  day, 
the  2Sth  July  last,  when  he  went  out  to  get 
cool  and  never  returned.  We  searched  every- 
where for  him,  but  found  no  trace.  I  ought 
to  say  that  the  boy  was  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  Shanghai  and 


the  character  of  the  people,  and  I  fear  that  he 
has  been  decoyed  away  by  scoundrels  for  some 
bad  purpose.  The  gold  charms  he  was  wear- 
ing and  the  silver  he  had  about  him  will  not, 
I  am  afraid,  be  sufficient  for  his  necessities ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  borrowing  money 
or  doing  something  of  the  kind.  In  that  case 
I  will  not  hold  myself  liable.  Should  any  of 
my  relatives  or  friends  see  him,  I  earnestly 
hope  they  will  direct  him  to  return  at  once, 
and  so  earn  my  gratitude. 

[Here  follow  the  prudent  advertiser's  name 
and  address.] 

In  the  following  advertisement,  headed 
(despite  its  object)  "Search  for  a  Man," 
the  "man"  is  not  inverted,  probably  be- 
cause he  is  only  an  insignificant  slave- 
girl:— 

Lost  to-day,  a  slave-girl  named  Feng-p*ing 
(Phoenix  Screen),  aged  just  14,  a  Cantonese, 
dark-complexioned,  with  slightly  protrusive 
front  teeth,  dressed  in  a  tunic  of  blue  cotton, 
with  a  green  wadded  cotton  jacket,  black 
cotton  drawers,  white  stockings,  and  cloth 
shoes,  but  with  no  other  garments.  She  went 
out  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock  to  buy  things 
and  has  not  been  seen  to  return.  Should  any 
one  detain  her  and  bring  her  back,  I  will  rec- 
ompense him  with  ten  large  pieces  of  gift 
silver. 

"Gift  silver  "is  literally  "flowery  red 
silver,"  for  dollars  given  as  presents  should 
bear  some  device  cut  in  red  paper,  usually 
the  character  for  "joy  redoubled." 

If  I  purposed  to  provide  in  the  course 
of  this  one  article  an  adequate  description 
of  the  whole  contents  of  an  average  ad- 
vertisement-sheet of  the  Shin  Pao,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  allow  less 
space  than  I  have  done  to  the  "hue  and 
cry."  Taking  a  number  of  the  paper  at 
random,  I  find  that  it  contains  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  advertisements,  which  may  be 
classified  thus  :  — 

Native  theatres,  3  ;  sales  by  auction,  9  ; 
lotteries,  18;  medicines  and  medicos,  32  ; 
new  books  and  new  editions,  15;  "hue 
and  cry,"  4  ;  houses  to  let,  3  ;  steamers  to 
leave,  4;  general  trade  announcements, 
17;  miscellaneous,  11. 

Nearly  half  the  general  trade  announce- 
ments and  about  a  third  of  the  "  miscella- 
neous "  are  foreign,  as  are  all  the  sales  by 
auction  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  med- 
icines. The  rest  may  be  taken  as  purely 
native. 

The  remarkable  preponderance  of  gam- 
bling and  medical  advertisements  will  be 
noticed  at  once;  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  (except  in  the  matter  of 
theatres)  the  proportions  which  the  vari- 
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ous  entries  in  this  list  bear  to  one  another 
correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  Chinaman's  character.  The  one 
thing  which  he  will  import,  whether  into 
his  country  or  himself,  in  practically  un- 
limited quantities,  is  physic.  China  is  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  patent-med- 
icine man.  This  is  no  new  discovery,  for 
more  than  one  foreign  drug  company  has 
flourished,  and  is  flourishing,  through  the 
fact.  With  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  which 
she  does  not  exhibit  on  all  occasions, 
China  returns  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Eno,  Fellows,  Beecham,  etc.,  by  exporting 
her  medical  men  (save  the  mark!)  — 
chiefly,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  the  Pacific 
slope.  There  in  particular  the  next  ruling 
passion  of  the  Chinaman  is  given  full  play, 
if  it  be  true  that  clauses  are  still  inserted 
into  labor  contracts  permitting  the  laborer 
to  spend  his  evenings  at  "  the  card  house." 
Every  Chinaman  is  at  heart  a  gambler, 
and  though  his  native  lotteries  (one  of  them 
somewhat  strangely  known  as  "  the  White 
Pigeon  ")are  spasmodically  interdicted  by 
his  authorities,  nothing  prevents  him  from 
having  a  monthly  fling  at  the  Manila  Lot- 
tery, that  chief  support  of  Philippine 
finance.  But  with  all  his  fondness  for 
plunging  and  quackery  he  is  —  the  better 
sort  of  him — a  reading  animal,  and  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  advertisements  devoted 
to  literature  is  no  bad  measure  of  the  inter- 
est he  takes  in  books. 

The  three  theatres  whose  advertise- 
ments appear  day  after  day  in  the  Shang- 
hai native  press  are  all  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  settlements,  and  are 
an  ingenious  combination  of  indigenous 
and  imported  ideas.  Until  their  introduc- 
tion by  Europeans  some  thirty  years  ago, 
the  natives  of  central  China  were  accus- 
tomed to  associate  theatrical  entertain- 
ments with  some  "joyous  affair,"  such  as 
marriage,  the  birth  of  a  son,  promotion  in 
the  Civil  Service,  or  a  successful  specula- 
lion.  A  wealthy  individual  or  guild  pro- 
vided the  spectacle  and,  reserving  the 
best  places  for  the  invited  guests,  admitted 
the  company  without  charge  to  the  rest  of 
the  space.  Usually  the  entertainment  was 
held  in  the  courtyard  of  a  temple  or  guild- 
hall, on  a  permanent  stage  advanced  from 
the  centre  of  one  side,  and  ten  feet  or  so 
above  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure.  Op- 
posite stood  the  shrines  of  the  p'u-sa,  or 
presiding  deities,  on  either  hand  were  gal- 
leries for  the  guests  and  their  families, 
while  the  area  was  free  to  all.'  If  no  tem- 
ple or  guildhall  was  available,  a  rough 
platform  roofed  with  matting  was  hastily 


erected  on  some  vacant  land,  and  the  per- 
formance little  less  enjoyed.  The  actors 
were  provided,  on  application,  by  a  theat- 
rical company,  and  varied  in  number  from 
twenty  or  thirty  to  two  or  three  hundred. 
The  cost  to  the  donor  would  in  like  man- 
ner range  from  eighteen  to  one  hundred 
dollars  a  day  —  or  from  3/.  to  16/. 

Such  to  this  day  remain  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  China,  except  at  a  few 
places  like  Shanghai,  where  the  influence 
of  foreigners  has  been  able  to  overcome  a 
natural  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese public  to  pay  for  a  spectacle.  At 
Shanghai  the  scale  of  charges  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Boxes,  six  dollars  ;  stalls,  per  head, 
forty  cents  (16^.);  pit,  twenty  cents;  front 
gallery,  ten  cents  ;  back  gallery,  five  cents. 
These  translations  are,  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  add,  only  approximate.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  theatres  there  resembles 
to  a  great  extent  the  courtyard  of  a  guild- 
hall as  already  described ;  only  in  this 
case  the  whole  is  roofed  in  and  lighted 
with  the  "  self-lit  flame  "  (gas  or  electricity), 
and  no  space  is  wasted  on  unappreciative 
P''u-sa.  The  stalls,  more  literally  "the 
middle  seats,"  consist  of  benches  with 
attendant  tables,  on  which  cakes,  samshoo, 
and  melon-seeds  are  served  to  all  who  call 
for  them.  A  more  elaborate  feast  can  be 
had  in  the  private  boxes,  a  ruder  repast  in 
the  pit.  In  fact,  it  might  be  better  to  de- 
scribe these  places  as  music-halls  rather 
than  theatres,  seeing  there  is  no  stint  of 
drinking  but  of  music  or  acting  little  or 
none.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression  a 
prejudiced  Westerner  brings  away;  to  the 
native  playgoer  they  are  the  supreme  de- 
light of  the  Paris  of  China,  Shanghai. 

Two  performances  are  given  daily,  a 
matinie  ixoxu  one  to  four,  and  an  evening 
performance  from  six  till  midnight.  From 
first  to  last  some  twenty  plays  may  be 
acted,  no  unnecessary  time  being  lost  by 
intervals  between  each.  As  at  this  rate 
even  the  considerable  repertoire  of  Chi- 
nese playwrights  would  not  long  suffice,  it 
frequently  happens  not  only  that  the  same 
house  repeats  its  plays  on  successive 
nights,  but  that  the  same  piece  or  pieces 
are  announced  for  the  same  evening  by 
more  than  one  theatre.  And  this  brings 
me  back  to  the  Shht  Pao  and  its  adver- 
tisements, which  I  have  somewhat  neg- 
lected. The  names  of  the  three  theatres 
("  tea  gardens  "  they  prefer  to  call  them- 
selves) are  the  Old  Red  , Cassia  Tree,  the 
Chant  to  the  Rainbow,  and  the  Celestial 
Fairies'.  Here  is  one  day's  programme  of 
the  last  of  these  :  — 
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THE  FAIRIES'  TEA  GARDEN. 
The  gth  of  the  loih  moon:  Daylight  performance. 


An  Empress'  End. 
The  Dragon's  Cloak. 

The  Women's  Shop. 


The  Assault  on  Hui-chou  City. 

The  Jasper  Terrace. 
The  Pass  of  Hao-t'ien. 

Snow  in  July. 
The  Roll  of  Pure  Officials. 
Battle  in  the  Five  Quarters. 


The  gth  of  the  loth  moon :  Evening  performance. 
The  Pacifying  of  the  Northern  Seas.  Two  Faithful  unto  Death. 

Story  of  a  Changed  Sword.  Abuse  of  Ts'ao-Ts'ao. 

A  new  play  dealing  with  Civil  and  Military  Officials, 

TEN  TIMES  A  WARRIOR. 

The  Lamp  of  the  Precious  Lotus.  The  Mount  of  Fragrance. 

White  Sparrow  Temple.  Visiting  the  Ten  Fanes. 


The  subjects  of  these  are  drawn,  some 
from  mythology,  more  from  history,  a 
few  from  every-day  life.  The  "  Dragon's 
Cloak,"  for  instance,  describes  the  inves- 
titure by  his  army  of  Chu  Yuanchang,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Ming  Dynasty, 
in  1368;  the  "Jasper  Terrace,"  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  ancient  emperor  Mu  (B.C. 
985),  and  his  visit  to  the  Kunlun  Moun- 
tains and  the  fairy  queen-mother  of  the 
West.  The  "Story  of  the  Changed 
Sword  "  and  the  "  Abuse  of  Ts'ao-Ts'ao  " 
are  both  taken  from  the  "Record  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  "  (a.d.  220-265),  a  well- 
known  work,  which,  though  it  exonerates 
the  Chinese  from  a  certain  apparent  want 
of  idealism,  hardly  deserves  to  be  called, 
as  some  would  call  it,  the  prose  Iliad  of 
China.  "Visiting  the  Ten  Fanes"  de- 
picts the  passage  through  the  Ten  Hells 
of  Kuan-yin,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and 
Buddhist  counterpart  of  the  Regina  Cceli. 

The  auctioneers'  notices,  which  come 
next  in  the  advertisement-sheet,  refer  for 
the  most  part  to  the  so-called  auction  sales 
of  cargoes  imported  from  Europe  and  dis- 
posed of  piecemeal  in  Shanghai.  Some 
few  have  relation  to  that  more  familiar 
domestic  form  which  makes  the  auction  a 
charm  to  young  and  a  pain  to  old  house- 
holders at  home.  In  China  we  waste  but 
little  sympathy  over  a  sale  of  our  own  or 
our  neighbor's  effects.  Population  is  so 
fleeting  that  one  has  little  time  to  become 
attached  to  a  clock-case  or  an  armchair. 
Both  are  parted  with  with  no  more  regret  — 
even  to  a  Chinaman —  than  the  inevitable 
depreciation  in  value  must  occasion.  The 
only  interest  which  the  advertisements  of 
these  auction  sales  possess  lies  perhaps  in 
the  quaint  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Chino- 
English  which  they  exhibit.  To  take  one 
at  random  and  submit  it  to  the  somewhat 
unfair  process  of  literal  translation  :  — 


Li  pai  3  slap  sale. 
A  statement  determined  on  li  pai  3  ten 
stroke  clock  this  hong  slap  sell  wei  ssa  kia 
large  small  bottle  p'i  liquor  large  small  bottle 
pa  te  liquor  every  color  chin  liquor  pa  te  hun 
she  li  po  Ian  tien  large  small  bottle  hsiang 
ping  lu  mu  such  goods  this  divulged. 
Lung  mao  hong  statement. 

I  should  observe,  as  some  explanation 
of  this,  I  fear,  unintelligible  jumble,  that 
the  Chinese  possess  a  sufficient  system  of 
punctuation,  but  seldom  condescend  to 
use  it;  that ///a/ (rites  and  reverence),  a 
coined  terra  to  represent  our  "public 
worship,"  has  come  to  mean  "a  week," 
and  that  no  Chinese  tradesman  or,  as  a 
rule,  foreign  merchant  in  China,  desig- 
nates his  "  hong  "  or  firm  by  his  own  or 
his  partner's  surname,  but  gives  it  some 
fanciful  title,  such  as  The  Sign  of  the 
Lung-mao  —  "  Opulence  and  Luxuriance." 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  adjoin 
the  equivalent  advertisement  from  the 
contemporary  English  paper  :  — 

Auction.  —  The  undersigned  will  sell  by 
auction  on  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock,  at  their 
salesroom,  an  assortment  of  whiskey,  beer, 
and  porter  in  pint  and  quart  bottles,  gin  of 
various  brands,  port  wine,  sherry,  brandy, 
champagne  (pints  and  half-pints),  rum,  etc., 
etc.  — Mackenzie  &  Co.,  auctioneers. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deal  in  a  few  lines, 
or  even  paragraphs,  with  the  lottery  and 
medical  advertisements,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  miscellaneous  announcements. 
One  class  of  the  latter,  that  relating  to 
fortune-telling,  would  deserve  a  chapter  ta 
itself.  I  will  content  myself,  and  end  this 
ower  lang  but  incomplete  paper,  by  repro- 
ducing here  two  medical  advertisements 
of  considerable  standing.  The  general 
style  of  the  puff  medical  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  former  of  these,  which  recounts  the 
discovery  and   properties  of  the  "  Fairy 
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Receipt  for  Lengthening  Life."  The 
whole  production  is  worthy  of  the  gen- 
ius who  evolved  Mother  Seigel  and  her 
syrup : — 

This  receipt  has  come  down  to  us  from  a 
physician  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  A  certain 
official  was  journeying  in  the  hill  country  when 
he  saw  a  woman  passing  southward  over  the 
mountains  as  if  flying.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  stick,  and  she  was  pursuing  an  old  fellow  of 
a  hundred  years.  The  mandarin  asked  the 
woman,  saying,  *'  Why  do  you  beat  that  old 
man?"  "He  is  my  grandson,"  she  an- 
swered; "for  I  am  500  years  old,  and  he  iii ; 
he  will  not  purify  himself  or  take  his  medi- 
cine, and  so  I  am  beating  him."  The  man- 
darin alighted  from  his  horse,  and  knelt  down 
and  did  obeisance  to  her,  saying,  "  Give  me, 
I  pray  you,  this  drug,  that  1  may  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind."    Hence  it  got  its  name. 

It  will  cure  all  affections  of  the  five  intes- 
tines and  derangement  of  the  seven  emotions, 
constitutional  debility,  feebleness  of  limb, 
dimness  of  vision,  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
loins  and  knees,  and  cramp  in  the  feet.  A 
dose  is  ^  oz.  Take  it  for  five  days,  and  the 
body  will  feel  light ;  take  it  for  ten  days,  and 
your  spirits  will  become  brisk;  for  twenty 
days,  and  the  voice  will  be  strong  and  clear, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  supple;  for  one  year, 
and  white  hairs  become  black  again,  and  you 
move  as  though  flying.  Take  it  constantly, 
and  all  troubles  will  vanish,  and  you  will  pass 
a  long  life  without  growing  old.  Price  per 
bottle,  3 J.  3^/. 

Besides  the  numerous  advertisennients 
of  cosmetics  are  some  which  deal  with 
that  other  feminine  vanity  of  China,  the 
tiny  feet.  These  "  golden  lilies,"  that  will 
go  into  a  shoe  which  a  conscientious  nurse 
at  home  would  reject  for  a  year-old  baby, 
are  not  acquired  without  a  certain  incon- 
venience, not  —  as,  however,  the  fair 
owner  would  most  desire  —  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  it.  Hence  the  justification  of 
advertisements  such  as  this  :  — 

Medicine  for  Swathed  Feet.     Beware  of  imitor 
tions. 

Our  Lily-print  Powder  has  been  sold  for 
many  years,  and  may  be  described  as  miracu- 
lous in  its  effects.  By  its  use  the  foot  can  be 
bound  tight  without  any  painful  swelling,  and 
yet  be  easily  brought  to  a  narrow  point.  Price 
per  bottle,  twopence.  Also  our  Paragon 
Powder,  the  sole  cure  for  fetid  sores  caused 
by  binding.  Threepence  a  bottle.  Sold  only 
at  Prince's  Drug  Store,  at  the  sign  of  Great 
Good  Luck  in  Pao-shan  (Precious  and  Moral) 
Street,  at  Shanghai.  All  others  are  imita- 
tions. 

The  Chinese  advertiser  does  not  lack 
imagination  ;  in  picturestjueness  he  can 
give  points  to  his  Western  rival.     What 


he  needs  is  a  Herkomer  or  a  Millais.  So 
far  he  has  been  hampered  in  his  flights  by 
the  limitation  of  the  wood  block  ;  when  he 
begins  to  import  canvases  and  R.A.s,  then, 
ah,  then  !  Pears,  and  Eno,  and  Beecham, 
and  the  Monkey  Brand  that  won't  wash 
clothes  will  have  to  lay  in  a  new  stock  of 
poets  and  men  of  letters  if  they  would  vie 
successfully  with  the  Chinese  uses  of 
advertisement. 


From  Macmlllan's  Magazine. 
A   SERMON   IN   ROUEN. 

To  arrive  at  Rouen  on  a  Sunday,  when 
that  Sunday  happened  to  be  the  19th  of 
October,  was  a  happy  chance  for  any  one 
interested  in  the  Church  and  her  ceremo- 
nies and  her  efforts  to  recall  the  life  of  a 
saint  gone  from  earth  for  twelve  hundred 
years,  but  looked  up  to  as  ready  to  help 
men  and  women  of  to-day  by  his  inter- 
cessions, and  as  being  a  living  example  to 
the  faithful.  The  churches,  and  crowds  of 
people  if  not  the  town  as  a  body,  were 
celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  Romain,  really 
occurring  on  October  23rd,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Rouen  and  is  its  patron  saint. 
He  died  in  639,  after  stamping  out  the 
remnants  of  heathenism  and  destroying 
its  temples,  and  was  succeeded  by  St. 
Ouen,  whose  name  will  be  so  well  known 
in  comparison,  at  least  so  long  as  one  of 
the  most  lovely  of  churches  lasts.  For 
St.  Romain's  is  but  the  small  church  of 
the  seventeenth  century  on  the  hill  just 
above  the  railway  station,  poor  and  bat- 
tered-looking outside,  though  gay  enough 
inside  with  pictures  and  gilt  work.  It  re- 
calls in  fact  Mr.  Ruskin's  reflections  on 
landing  at  Calais  and  seeing  the  old  church 
there  really  still  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  around  it,  not  very  decently 
swept  and  garnished  perhaps,  but  still 
doing  work  in  a  business-like  way,  unlike 
the  empty,  unused,  clean,  neat,  restored 
English  church  left  behind;  which,  but 
that  it  is  rather  too  large,  suggests,  he 
says,  the  desire  to  place  it  under  a  glass 
frame  on  a  drawing-room  table.  How  fa- 
miliarly this  Rouen  church  is  treated ! 
with  a  mixture  of  religious  fervor  and 
workday  manners,  with  genuine  affection  ! 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  frank  af- 
fection shown  in  a  family  on  good  terms, 
and  the  conscious,  ceremonious  friendship 
or  even  affection  between  persons  whose 
mutual  relationship  is  not  perfectly  estab- 
lished, not  fixed  as  the  rising  of  sun  and 
moon. 
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There  was  plenty  of  this  spontaneity  or 
absorption  in  devotion,  this  disregard  of 
your  neighbors,  irregularity,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  as  the  people  were  an- 
swering the  bell  to  the  first  mass  before 
€  A.M.,  and  the  foreigner  was  joining  them 
up  the  hill,  not  ashamed  at  feeling  natu- 
rally what  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  has 
spoken  of  as  "the  pleasure  just  of  feeling 
that  you  are  in  France."  How  sounds 
recall  places  !  It  was  just  France  ;  the 
fresh,  dark  morning,  the  clear  bell  — 
things  the  same  in  one  place  as  in  an- 
other, and  yet  not  the  same  —  the  rattling 
of  the  sabots  on  the  narrow,  paved  street, 
and  its  genteel  prisons  looking  down  on 
you,  whence  (as  you  wondered  what  this 
awful  monotony  would  make  of  French 
towns,  if  it  goes  on  much  longer),  there 
came  the  Rouen  smells  ;  and  smells,  good 
and  bad,  recall  places  even  more  than  do 
sounds.  The  water  was  running  down 
by  the  footpath  side,  and  the  hard  brooms 
were  brushing  the  vegetable  refuse  away, 
and  the  cleanly  simplicity  of  France 
struck  you  again  for  the  first  time  this 
visit;  and  the  thought  came  of  how  mar- 
vellous, in  greater  social  matters,  is  the 
English  misunderstanding  of  French  life 
—  the  thought  came,  and  came  the  next 
day,  and  comes  every  day  and  all  day,  in 
the  country  and  in  the  town.  "Oh!  the 
power  of  a  preconceived  opinion,"  as  Dr. 
Newman  exclaimed  in  the  days  of  papal 
aggression  and  Protestant  sturdiness. 
Despair  or  amused  resignation  —  which 
is  the  proper  attitude? 

But  there  are  gentle  readers  who  would 
be  pleased  at  being  at  St.  Romain's  that 
morning,  asking,  as  six  o'clock  passed,  if 
the  citizen  seated  on  a  stray  chair  near 
knew  the  hour  of  mass.  The  priest  is  a  lit- 
tle late,  and  so  are  many  of  the  people  ;  the 
poor  but  clean,  small  shop-keeping  women 
whom  you  always  see,  a  few  ladies,  a 
mother  and  less  devout  schoolboy  son,  a 
few  of  the  worthy-looking  upright  fathers 
of  families,  which  the  P'rench  Church  cer- 
tainly counts  among  its  congregations  at 
all  hours,  —  perhaps  one  hundred  in  all  at 
this  first  mass,  the  majority  of  whom  com- 
municated. The  mass  was  served  by  a 
grown  man,  as  is  so  common,  in  cossack 
and  surplice,  garments  often  indeed 
thought  superfluous.  The  usual  red-cas- 
socked  little  boy  served  the  second  mass, 
beginning  before  the  first  congregation 
had  quite  left. 

For  St.  Romain's  the  great  ceremony 
however  was  in  the  afternoon ;  the  morn- 
ing ceremony,  at  ten  o'clock,  was  at  the 
cathedral.     This  is  a  wonderful  church  of 
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course;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  so  to 
the  numbers  of  English  readers  whom  it, 
with  the  other  mediaeval  buildings,  have 
drawn  to  Rouen.  But  its  yellow  color, 
and  its  rather  squat  roof,  together  with 
some  fearful  glass,  make  the  interior  com- 
monplace compared  with  the  grey  loveli- 
ness of  St.  Ouen,  the  tapering  arches  and 
the  remnants  of  old  glass,  "rich  but  not 
gaudy." 

Are  religious  ceremonies  the  only  ones 
left  worth  looking  at .?  Certainly  then  they 
appeal  to  human  creatures  by  something 
real,  if  only  half  realized  —  something 
such  as  military  spectacles  can  have  only 
in  times  of  war.  The  whole  cathedral 
seemed  alive  with  movement,  —  men, 
women,  and  children  pouring  in  to  the 
chairs,  and  so  many  wandering  about,  and 
here  and  there  some  dropping  off  to  the 
altars  in  the  side  chapels  ;  then  nuns  come 
in  who  seem  to  have  a  holiday,  and  other 
nuns  in  charge  of  their  schools,  and  the 
canons  come  into  the  choir,  and  from  the 
south  transept  scores  of  surpliced  semi- 
narists, and  from  another  quarter  scores  of 
choir-boys  ;  and  they  chaunt  the  office  ; 
and  still  the  movement  and  the  assembling 
go  on,  and  the  people  are  most  of  them  at 
their  prayers,  except  for  a  large  contingent 
of  schoolboys  sitting  quietly  resigned. 
Some  of  the  officiants  move  out  of  the 
choir  now,  and  a  procession  is  formed  from 
the  sacristy,  choristers  and  seminarists 
join  it,  and  the  canons  (old  feeble  men, 
most  of  them),  and  five  priests  in  cloth-of- 
gold  copes.  In  the  centre  of  the  proces- 
sion is  the  gilt  shrine  of  St.  Romain, 
borne  by  four  bearers  ;  and  then  follow 
others  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  three  priests  for  high  mass,  also  in 
cloth-of-gold.  With  the  continued  chaunt- 
ing,  the  incense,  the  murmurings  of  the 
people,  the  multitude  filling  the  great 
church,  even  the  half-sightseer  forgets 
himself,  and  forgets  the  individuals 
around,  feeling  only  the  wonderful  im- 
pression of  the  whole  scene. 

It  is  in  the  inside  alone  of  the  churches 
that  under  present  French  laws  the  proces-. 
sions  can  take  place.  And  there  indeed 
they  are  seen  in  their  best  surroundings  ; 
they  need  only  better  music.  All  lovers 
of  Gregorian  music  have  reason  to  love 
Rouen  ;  but  is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
good  music  from  bad,  and  good  voices 
from  bad,  in  this  monotonous  roaring.? 
Would  the  sound  not  be  maddening,  as 
maddening  as  the  great  west  organ  bellow- 
ing such  painfully  loud  answers  at  a  sig- 
nal given  by  a  bell  from  the  little  organ  in 
the  choir,  if  indeed  other  things  did  not 
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call  attention  off  from  both  ?  There  were 
good  voices  in  the  choir  —  boys  nearly  as 
exquisite  as  in  a  good  English  cathedral  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  relief  was  found  in 
Mozart,  that  they  could  be  distinguished. 
A\.  last  the  old  canons  were  left  alone 
again,  chaunting  the  psalms  of  their  next 
office  ;  and  the  devotee  of  St.  Romain  may 
be  free  until  three  o'clock  ;  at  that  hour 
there  are  vespers,  sermon,  procession  of 
the  Sacred  Host,  benediction,  and  com- 
pline, at  St.  Remain's  own  church. 

The  afternoon  preacher  was  M.  I'Abbd 
'Dt\2^vci2iXQ^Professeur  an  petit  siminaire^  a 
young  priest  who  surely  must  become  bet- 
ter known  as  a  speaker,  unless  beautiful 
form  becomes  more  the  rule  in  speaking 
than  it  is,  or  —  perhaps  one  ought  to  add 
—  unless  the  preacher  himself  gets  to 
think  more  of  the  form  than  of  the  matter. 
But  it  really  is  a  comfort  to  get  some  for- 
mality, when  the  matter  is  worth  anything 
at  all.  M.  Delamare  meant  to  open  with 
a  reflection  on  the  honor  shown  to  heroes, 
on  the  heroism  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  saint,  and  to  go  on  to  speak 
of  St.  Romain's  life  and  his  harrowing  of 
the  heathen  and  upholding  Christ,  of  his 
life  guided  by  his  devotion  ever  since  his 
parents  kept  the  highest  ideal  before  his 
childhood  ;  and  then  of  Christian  fortitude, 
and  preservation  of  Christian  education  in 
this  age  ;  and  lastly  he  prayed  this  patron 
saint  of  the  town  to  aid  us  in  our  difficulties 
now,  by  his  intercessions  for  his  spiritual 
children.  It  would  be  easy  to  recollect  for 
a  long  time  anything  so  clearly  planned. 
Again,  the  sound  reminded  one  of  France, 
as  at  the  end  of  each  division,  the  speaker 
paused,  arranged  himself,  and  his  audi- 
ence rustled  and  setded  themselves,  and 
prepared  for  the  next.  Woe  be  to  the  free 
and  independent  Englishman  if  he  fidgets 
and  rustles  and  settles  himself  except  at 
pauses ;  preachers  have  been  known  to 
remonstrate. 

Certainly  those  who  have  sat  under 
French  abbds  must  have  heard  nicely  ar- 
ranged discourses  that  were  desperately 
uninteresting;  but  the  question  of  reli- 
gious education  is  always  interesting,  and 
is  supremely  interesting  in  France,  even  if 
less  well  treated  than  by  M.  Delamare. 
His  plea  was  for  a  religious  State,  a  Chris- 
tian State,  a  careful  training  of  youth, 
education  of  heart,  and  discipline  before 
intellectual  education,  preserving  youth 
from  contact  with  moral  and  intellectual 
wrong;  his  lament  was  over  a  civilization 
seeking  for  amusement  (a  civilization  <?« 
dicadence,  as  Octave  Feuillet  called  it),  a 
lessening    of    authority,    a     carelessness 


about  family  life,  and  a  disordered  society. 
He  called  upon  Christians  to  resist  cour- 
ageously the  scandalous  license  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  the  attacks  directed 
against  truth  and  right.  "  Those  who  have 
been  guiding  France  for  fifteen  years  are 
guiding  it  to  an  abyss  of  destruction,"  the 
severe  prophet,  Mgr.  Perraud  of  the 
French  Academy,  Bishop  of  Autun,  de- 
clared a  few  days  later  in  his  sermon  at  the 
Lamartine  centenary  celebration  at  Macon. 
And  among  the  causes  officially  given  for 
the  decline  in  the  numbers  at  the  lycde  is  the 
competition  of  the  religious  schools.  And 
the  programme  of  the  Catholic  University 
(L'Institut  Catholique)  is  given  in  a  con- 
servative paper,  with  direction  to  parents 
"  to  choose  this  means  of  letting  their  sons 
have  decent  companions."  And  a  priest 
will  tell  you,  "  Many  of  these  students  at 
the  great  state  medical  school  are  atheists, 
and  live  as  stichJ*'' 

There  is  the  great  point  the  Catholics 
try  to  make  :  "  We  educate  for  life,  for  life 
here  and  hereafter;  you  instruct  minds, 
and  neglect  the  rest  of  nature,  to  the  ruin 
of  life  too  often,  even  in  this  world."  And 
thus  the  weakness  Maurice  de  Gudrin  felt 
in  the  "inevitable  unreality  of  a  merely 
literary  life,"  comes  in;  and  your  teacher 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  friend  in  your 
moments  of  longing  for  sympathy,  to 
whom  your  deepest  feelings  are  spoken. 
"  We  do  not  believe,"  La  France,  a  gov- 
ernment paper,  writes,  "that it  is  so  much 
the  religious  difficulty  which  is  affecting 
the  lycies,  as  the  fact  that  they  are  prison- 
like places,  sans  soleil^  satis  affection.^"* 
La  France  is  "sure  that  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  will  remedy  this."  Yes, 
he  can  have  more  sun  in  the  buildings, 
and  can  even  have  gentler  rules  ;  but,  but 
Did  he  happen  to  read  Matthew  Ar- 


nold's account  of  the  questions  asked  in 
a  French  public  school,  as  to  whom  you 
are  to  thank  for  all  the  blessings  of  home, 
and  happiness,  and  security,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  your  country —  to  ail  which  ques- 
tions the  answer  to  be  given  was  "the 
State"?  Did  he  feel  that  the  English 
writer's  instinctive  dissatisfaction  was  fool- 
ish? Is  the  human  heart,  which  made  re- 
ligions, foolish  ?  Is  "  the  State  "  the  final 
answer  to  Clough's  "  What  shall  we  teach 
our  children  and  the  poor?"  Catholic  or 
not,  many  a  descendant  of  Moli^re  would 
cry  out,  "  Se  moque-t-on  des gens  f  " 

And  what  is  the  plea  in  answer  to  the 
Rouen  preacher?  We  are  offering,  the 
republic  has  a  right  to  say,  the  means  of 
popular  instruction  freely  to  all ;  not  con- 
tent with  schools  during  the  day,  there  are 
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free  courses  of  all  sorts  of  general  and 
technical  instruction  for  men  and  women 
in  the  evenings;  we  do  put  high  ideals 
before  the  pupils,  and  train  them  in  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  self-reliance,  and  cour- 
age ;  we  do  not  believe  that  we  fail  in 
disposing  the  minds  of  our  pupils  towards 
virtue  ;  and  we  believe  they  are  naturally 
disposed  to  virtue,  more  than  you  teachers 
of  religion  think.  Are  not  some  of  the 
best  men  in  France  (some  of  them,  like 
M.  Maxime.du  Camp,  among  the  warmest 
defenders  of  the  Church)  themselves  un- 
believers? Must  the  State  take  no  account 
of  their  unbelief,  and  of  the  fact  of  this 
difference  of  opinion?  You  ask  for  lib- 
erty to  have  your  own  schools  without 
paying  for  the  State  secular  schools  ;  but 
when  did  the  Church  content  herself  with 
that?  Does  she  not  claim  to  be  divinely 
empowered  to  teach  the  nations,  and  to 
give  and  to  withhold  knowledge?  Our 
lament  would  be  over  the  stagnation  of 
mind,  the  carelessness  about  truth  induced 
by  absence  of  intellectual  freedom,  an 
ideal  the  Church  openly  aims  at.  But 
you  have  truth  already,  you  say  ;  and  there 
is  no  true  freedom  in  allowing  error  to  be 
taught.  Jjust  so;  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  matter,  where  we  have  no  com- 
mon standing-ground  ;  peace  between  the 
Church  and  a  State  indifferent  to  dogma 
is  impossible. 

These  thoughts  in  the  church  at  Rouen, 
as  you  leave  it  in  the  now  darkening  even- 
ing, with  the  Sacred  Host  exposed,  the 
incense  rising,  and  hundreds,  thousands 
of  candles  and  gas  jets  shedding  light 
through  the  open  doors  even  out  on  the 
crowd  unable  to  make  their  way  in, — 
these  thoughts  are  suggested  when  you 
have  gone  into  the  plain  world  on  the  same 
evening;  they  are  suggested  by  your  fel- 
low-travellers' talk  and  manner,  by  the  first 
newspaper,  denouncing  the  gradual  return 
of  the  religious  orders,  by  the  next,  de- 
nouncing the  impious  omission  to  bless  a 
new  harbor,  whereby  many  persons  have 
been  drowned;  and  again  by  every  old 
church  and  convent,  used  or  disused,  or 
secularized,  on  the  way  to  Paris,  and  in 
this  centre  of  French  varied  life  itself. 

France  is  not  at  rest  without  a  recog- 
nized religion  ;  perhaps  no  State  can  be. 
And  perhaps  no  State  with  one  can  be  as 
tolerant  or  as  indifferent  towards  men's 
minds  as  is  the  French  Republic.  At  all 
events,  the  new  English  visitor  to  France 
will  have  thousands  of  causes,  as  his 
predecessors  had,  to  love  France  and  its 
people  under  whatever  conditions ;  and 
like  his  predecessors  he  will,  if  sensible. 
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break  his  journey  for  even  one  day  at 
Rouen,  for  the  sake  of  the  place  and  its 
associations,  and  for  St.  Ouen,  Le  Palais 
de  Justice,  and  the  cathedral,  which  he 
will  treat  more  or  less  as  a  sightseer,  ac- 
cording to  his  instincts.  Let  him  not 
forget  poor  St.  Romain's  ;  he  will  not  be 
tormented  every  week-day  by  a  sermon  ; 
and  he  can  go  on  with  the  peaceful  mind 
of  the  artist  or  tourist  to  Paris.  There, 
close  to  his  station,  he  sees  that  En^lisck 
is  spoken;  and  the  first  warning  to  his 
newness  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  the  travel- 
lers are  kindly  warned  to  advice  of  their 
departure  before  twelve  o"* clock ;  and  the 
second  will  be  written,  if  he  tries  to  take 
a  bath  with  the  materials  provided,  that 
Monsieur  est  pj'id  de  de  ne  pas  verse  de 
lauts  sur  le  parquet.  SVP.  Still  he  can 
be  happy,  and  almost  clean,  while  he  has 
the  pleasure  he  ought  to  enjoy,  just  of 
feeling  that  he  is  in  France. 

W.  F.  Stockley. 
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For  upwards  of  half  a  century  we  En- 
glish have  travelled  unrestingly  in  German 
lands,  have  bathed  in  German  baths,  drunk 
of  German  springs,  economized  in  German 
towns,  and  educated  our  children  at  Ger- 
man polytechnicums  and  conservatoriums ; 
yet,  thanks  to  our  insular  custom  of  stay- 
ing at  hotels  where  the  cooking  is  Anglo- 
French,  the  waiters  hybrid,  and  the  cham- 
bermaids Swiss,  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  average  Englishman  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  average  German  is 
as  scanty  as  it  is  incorrect.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  Englishman's  belief  is  that 
his  German  cousin  is  a  sluggish,  phleg- 
matic, prosaic  sort  of  person,  with  few 
ideas  beyond  his  pipe  and  his  beer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  is  excitable, 
impulsive,  and  quick-tempered,  with  an 
abnormally  long  tongue  ;  while  in  mind  he 
is  a  most  curious  mixture  of  prose  and 
poetry,  of  cynical  common  sense  and  vis- 
ionary sentimentality.  He  has  little  self- 
control,  and  no  reserve  at  all ;  indeed,  the 
latter  quality  he  neither  understands  nor 
appreciates.  The  secret  of  these  national 
idiosyncrasies  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  political  and  social  causes,  Germany 
has  not  advanced  in  civilization  as  she  has 
advanced  in  power  and  importance.  This 
assertion  must  not,  however,  be  taken  in 
an  altogether  uncomplimentary  sense. 
Civilization  is  a  very  good  thing  in  moder- 
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ation,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  have  too 
little  of  it  than  too  much. 

In  some  respects  social  life  in  Germany 
at  the  present  day  affords  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  social  life  in  England  nearly  a 
century  ago.  The  dinner  hour  is  a  case 
in  point.  No  highly  civilized  nation  dines 
heavily  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  then 
curls  itsslf  up  to  sleep  for  the  best  part  of 
the  afternoon.  The  Germans,  however, 
cHng  to  their  "  Mittagessen,"  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  awkward  to  alter  the  time  of 
the  meal,  since  that  would  necessitate  the 
invention  of  a  new  word  for  "  dinner."  In 
more  aristocratic  German  circles  the  din- 
ner hour  varies  from  three  to  five,  a  custom 
that  reminds  one  of  the  abnormally  long 
evenings  and  endless  "  round  games  "  en- 
joyed by  Jane  Austen's  heroines.  Worst 
of  all,  however,  are  the  formal  entertain- 
ments in  Germany,  such  as  the  "  Tafel," 
given,  fortunately,  only  on  grand  occasions, 
such  as  a  silver  wedding,  christening,  or 
birthday.  Dinner  usually  begins  at  three 
or  four  o'clock,  and  continues  with  slight 
interruptions  of  singing,  acting,  and 
speech-making,  until  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Our  English  dinner-par- 
ties, even  at  the  worst  and  dreariest  early 
Victorian  era,  could  never  have  attained 
such  dimensions,  if  only  from  the  fact  that 
neither  English  tongues  nor  English  stom- 
achs can  stand  the  same  amount  of  wear 
and  tear  as  their  German  equivalents. 

When  an  Englishman  makes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Germany,  he  is  gener- 
ally struck  by  the  politeness  of  the  people, 
except,  of  course,  the  post-office  and  rail- 
way officials.  He  is  quite  embarrassed 
by  the  invariable  "  Bitte  sehr  "  with  which 
his  modest  "  Danke  "  is  received.  He  ob- 
serves with  envy  and  admiration  the  grace- 
ful ease  with  which  a  German  raises  his 
hat  and  utters  his  "  Guten  Tag,"  or 
"  Adieu,"  as  he  enters  or  leaves  a  railway 
carriage  or  a  shop,  his  unfailing  presence 
of  mind  and  savoir  faire  in  society,  his 
wonderful  flow  of  conversation  on  any 
topic  that  may  be  introduced.  He  can 
kiss  an  elderly  lady's  hand  without  looking 
a  fool,  and  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  talk 
to  and  draw  out  the  shyest  schoolgirl  of 
seventeen.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
German  girl  is  better  off  in  society  than 
her  English  or  American  cousin.  Instead 
of  being  compelled  to  make  conversation 
for,  and  amuse  her  cavalier,  or  else  be  voted 
a  bore,  it  is  her  part  to  be  talked  to,  enter- 
tained, and  paid  court  to.  She  is  even 
considered  inclined  to  be  fast  if  she  takes 
an  equal  share  in  the  conversation. 

But  to  return   to  manners  and  the  re- 
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verse  side  of  the  medal.  When  the  En- 
glishman finds  himself  on  familiar  terms 
in  German  society,  his  ideas  respecting 
Teutonic  politeness  undergo  a  change,  or 
rather  he  discovers  that  fine  manners  do 
not  invariably  prove  the  possession  of 
good  breeding.  For  example,  at  a  party 
where  English  strangers  are  present  it  is 
the  commonest  thing  for  the  guests  to  dis- 
cuss English  politics,  habits,  and  customs, 
with  a  candor  only  equalled  by  their  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  A  German  gentle- 
man will  cheerfully  inform  his  English 
neighbor  that  there  is  no  music  in  En- 
gland except  "  Katzenmusik ;  "  or  that  the 
English  army  was  defeated  in  every  battle 
in  Egypt;  or  else  that  the  English  are, 
taken  as  a  whole,  a  brutal  and  arrogant 
race.  If  any  one  resents  these  flowery 
compliments,  the  most  unfeigned  surprise 
is  evinced  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  It 
is  so  kind,  so  charitable  of  them,  they  con- 
sider, to  tell  the  ignorant  foreigner  of  his 
little  faults  and  failings.  The  only  way 
for  an  Englishman  to  hold  his  own  in  such 
society  is  to  turn  the  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  India  and  the  English  col- 
onies, with  an  occasional  allusion  to  the 
superiority  of  our  navy.  This  has  the 
instant  effect  of  reducing  the  German,  if 
not  to  silence,  at  least  to  a  more  subdued 
and  respectful  frame  of  mind. 

Another  trait  which  in  England  would 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  the  height  of 
good  breeding,  is  the  habit  of  asking  in- 
numerable personal  questions,  even  of 
almost  complete  strangers.  But  most 
startling  of  all  is  the  constant  discussion, 
especially  at  meals,  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  that  very  important  object,  from 
a  German  point  of  view,  the  "Magen." 
The  Magen  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
idol  with  a  capricious  and  often  evil  dis- 
position. It  must  always  be  considered 
and  propitiated.  Sacrifices  must  fre- 
quently be  made  to  it,  and  in  the  summer 
it  must  be  taken  to  some  fashionable 
watering-place  to  undergo  a  "  Kur."  It 
really  might  be  thought  that  the  Germans 
hold,  with  certain  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, that  their  souls  are  situated  in  their 
stomachs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
backward  state  of  civilization  in  Germany 
is  the  undoubted  inferiority  of  the  women 
to  the  men.  This  is  to  be  noticed  in  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  and  is  the 
more  curious  since  the  German  girl  usu- 
ally receives  an  admirable  education,  not 
only  in  "  book  learning,"  but  also  in  cook- 
ery and  needlework.  Yet  after  her  mar- 
riage  she   accepts    her    position    as    the 
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**  Hausfrau  "  and  "  Hausmutter,"  with  few 
ideas  or  aspirations  beyond  her  kitchen 
and  her  nursery,  and  no  topics  of  conver- 
sation except  the  iniquity  of  her  servants 
and  the  extravagance  of  her  neighbors. 
Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  a 
rule,  original  and  intelligent,  and  would  be 
an  agreeable  conversationalist,  if  he  were 
not  too  argumentative  and  self-opinionated. 
In  theatrical  matters  the  same  contrast 
may  be  noticed.  The  actors  are  invari- 
ably better  than  the  actresses,  the  tenors 
and  baritones  outshine  the  sopranos  and 
contraltos  ;  even  the  male  ballet  dancers 
are  more  agile  and  graceful  than  their 
short-petticoated  colleagues. 

There  are  one  or  two  particulars  in 
which  it  must  candidly  be  allowed  our 
German  cousins  set  us  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  is  their  national  thoroughness. 
They  possess  that  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains  which  has  been  incorrectly 
defined  as  genius.  Honest,  minute,  untir- 
ing industry  is  the  secret  of  their  success 
as  scientists,  as  antiquarians,  and  as  mu- 
sicians. Thanks  to  the  comparatively 
uncivilized  state  of  the  country,  cheap 
competition  does  not  flourish  in  Germany 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,  and  the 
German  tradesman  has  not  yet  become  a 
past-master  in  the  noble  art  of  "scamp- 
ing." On  the  other  hand,  in  crafts  that 
require  clever  fingers  and  a  light  touch  he 
is  still  some  way  behind. 

It  may  freely  be  acknowledged  that  our 
cousins  understand  the  art  of  livinor  better 
than  we.  The  struggle  to  "  keep  up  ap- 
pearances "  is  almost  unknown,  simply 
because  there  is  no  disgrace  in  beins: 
poor.  The  most  infinitesimal  economies 
are  practised,  and  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  them,  the  German  "  Hausfrau  " 
proclaims  them  with  triumphant  self-com- 
placency. No  unnecessary  expense  is 
incurred  for  servants,  one  cheerful,  hard- 
working slavey  sufficing,  with  the  mis- 
tress's help,  to  serve  even  a  well-to-do 
household.  Instead  of  wasting  their 
money  in  a  futile  attempt  to  appear  better 
off^than  they  are,  or  to  outshine  their 
neighbors,  the  Germans  spend  their  spare 
cash  upon  well-earned  recreation.  The- 
atres, concerts,  foreign  travel,  take  the 
place  of  butler,  jobbed  brougham,  and 
bad  dinner-parties.  Germany  is  essen- 
tially the  paradise  for  poor  gentility,  not 
because  everything  is  cheap  by  any  means, 
but  because  the  mode  of  life  is  simple  and 
expectations  are  small. 

The  motto  *'  Live  and  let  live  "  is,  we 
should  imagine,  that  held  in  most  esteem 
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in  the  Fatherland.  One  hears  of  no  tem- 
perance agitators,  district  visitors,  or  ves- 
try meetings  ;  no  guilds,  bands,  or  societies 
for  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues, 
though  there  are  "  Vereins  "  in  plenty  for 
the  practice  of  music  and  good  fellowship. 
The  poor  are  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  except  that  they  are  compelled  to 
insure  against  sickness  and  old  age.  They 
work  longer  hours  and  lead  harder  lives 
than  the  English  poor,  but  they  have  more 
amusements  of  a  wholesome  kind,  and 
manage  to  enjoy  themselves  without  get- 
ting drunk,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Army. 

The  Germans,  more  especially  those  of 
the  Lutheran  persuasion,  are  not  a  church- 
going  race.  The  men  are  for  the  most 
part  avowed  free-thinkers.  The  best 
among  them  are  moral  rather  than  reli- 
gious, refusing  to  be  fettered  by  any  doc- 
trine or  creed,  but  leading  upright  lives, 
for  their  own  satisfaction  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  women, 
if  they  belong  to  the  "unco'  guid,"  attend 
church  once  a  fortnight  or  so,  otherwise, 
half-a-dozen  times  a  year  is  thought  suffi- 
cient, A  really  good  and  pious  German 
lady  once  informed  the  writer  that  if  she 
went  to  church  every  Sunday  she  would 
be  considered  quite  eccentric,  while  if  she 
refused  to  go  to  a  party  or  theatre  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath, her  friends  would  certainly  be  re- 
quested to  place  her  under  proper  restraint. 
No  doubt  the  national  objection  to  church- 
going  is  partly  due  to  the  length  and  drear- 
iness of  the  services.  It  must  require 
uncommon  patience  and  a  highly  devout 
frame  of  mind  to  endure  chorales  sung 
with  most  exasperating  deliberation,  and 
sermons  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 

It  requires  some  courage  in  the  space 
of  a  short  article  to  touch  at  all  upon  such 
an  inexhaustible  subject  as  the  German 
language,  whose  very  copiousness  forms 
the  worst  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
the  English  student;  indeed,  the  despair 
of  the  latter  generally  reaches  its  climax 
when  he  finds  himself  expected  to  learn,  ' 
remember,  and  use  in  the  right  place,  at 
least  a  dozen  equivalents  for  each  of  our 
useful  little  verbs,  "  to  put,"  and  "  to  get.'* 
But  while  far  from  wishing  that  our  own 
should  ever  equal  the  German  language 
in  "pomp  and  circumstance,"  it  is  as  well 
to  mention  that  there  are  two  or  three 
words  contained  in  the  latter  which  we 
might  adopt  with  much  advantage,  since 
in  each  case  we  have  the  "thing"  without 
the  power  to  express  it.  First,  then,  let 
us   introduce   the   word  "Backfisch,"  for 
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we  have  the  Backfisch  always  with  us. 
She  ranges  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  keeps  a  diary,  climbs  trees  se- 
cretly, blushes  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion, and  has  no  conversation.  She  is  the 
feminine  counterpart  of  the  hobbledehoy, 
and  is  a  mixture  of  the  hoyden,  the  bread- 
and-butter  miss,  and  the  in^inue  of  the 
French  stage.  As  we  possess  no  one 
descriptive  term  for  her,  we  might,  for 
convenience  sake,  adopt  the  German  Back- 
fisch, although  it  is  not  a  pretty  word,  and 
the  derivation  is  slightly  obscure. 

Then  there  is  the  verb  to  "bummein," 
which  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  of  the 
French  "flaner."  Now  the  nearest  that 
the  English  language  approaches  to  this 
word  is  in  our  "stroll  "  or  "lounge,"  but 
to  "bummein"  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  either  of  these.  It  means  to  walk 
slowly  down  a  much-frequented  street, 
such  as  Unter  den  Linden,  in  Berlin,  or 
Prager  Strasse,  in  Dresden,  or  the  left 
side  of  Regent  Street,  at  the  most  fash- 
ionable hour  of  the  day,  to  stop  and  look 
in  at  the  photograph  shops  that  you  have 
seen  a  hundred  times  before,  to  stare  at 
all  the  prettiest  women  you  meet,  and 
criticise  them  to  the  friend  who  accompa- 
nies you,  to  look  with  the  eye  of  a  would- 
be  connoisseur  at  the  horses  that  pass,  to 
talk  and  smoke  unceasingly,  and  when  you 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  street  to 
turn  round  and  repeat  the  whole  perform- 
ance, finally  ending  in  a  restaurant  or  a 
Biergarten.  We  do  not  "bummein"  so 
much  or  so  thoroughly  as  the  Germans, 
but  still  we  do  it  sufficiently  to  require  a 
proper  word  for  it. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  convenient,  and, 
for  ladies,  really  indispensable  verb,  to 
"schwarmen."  The  best  definition  of 
this  word  seems  to  be  the  falling  in  love 
in  a  purely  impersonal  manner  with  the 
artistic  or  intellectual  gifts  of  any  more  or 
less  distinguished  man  or  woman.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  to  "schwarmen" 
for  actors,  singers,  authors,  doctors,  mili- 
tary commanders,  preachers,  and  painters. 
A  German  girl  can  schwarmen  for  any 
or  all  of  these,  whether  they  be  male  or 
female,  and  openly  avow  the  same,  without 
even  her  mother  taking  alarm.  She  can 
send  bouquets  to  one,  and  write  for  auto- 
graphs from  another,  buy  photographs  of  a 
third,  and,  in  short,  play  at  suffering  from 
a  grand  passion  in  the  most  innocent  and 
enjoyable  fashion.  A  man  can  schwarmen, 
too,  but  the  objects  of  his  "  schwarmerei  " 
very  seldom  happen  to  be  of  his  own  sex. 
They  are  usually  of  the  artistic  profes- 
sion, and  pretty  as  well  as  talented.     Now 


English  people  are  no  whit  behind  their 
German  cousins  in  the  practice  of 
schwarming,  but  they  are  sadly  hampered 
by  having  no  term  wherewith  to  express 
their  enthusiasm  which  shall  never  be 
liable  to  misconstruction  or  misinterpreta- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  into  the  next  English  dictionary  that 
is  published  the  words  "  Backfisch," 
"bummein,"  and  "schwarmen,"  may  be 
introduced. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  English  are  looked  upon  in  a  more 
favorable  light  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  nota- 
bly during  the  illness  and  short  reign  of 
the  emperor  Frederick.  The  Germans 
still  regard  some  of  our  national  habits 
and  customs  as  eccentric,  and  even  un- 
seemly, but  that  we  have  no  right  to  re- 
sent, since  we  amply  return  the  compli- 
ment. Still,  they  make  more  allowances 
for  us  than  formerly.  If  we  are  somewhat 
brusque  in  manner,  and  wanting  in  the  due 
observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  yet 
we  are  believed  to  mean  well.  We  are 
generally  considered  to  be  a  straightfor- 
ward, trustworthy  sort  of  people,  and 
particularly  satisfactory  in  our  business 
relations.  Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  the  time  being  a  really  "cousinly'^ 
feeling  prevails  between  the  English  and 
the  Germans,  and  for  the  sake  of  both  na- 
tions it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  long 
continue. 


From  The  Daily  News. 
THE    SCHOOLMASTER:    HIS  GRIEFS   AND 
JOYS. 

It  is  a  laudable  custom  to  hold  up  to 
honor  the  profession  of  the  schoolmaster. 
It-is  a  custom  less  laudable,  but  far  more 
common,  to  hold  the  man  himself  up  to 
ridicule.  The  "pedagogue"  is  always 
considered  fair  game.  The  "usher"  is 
always  supposed,  at  least,  to  be  the  butt 
of  all  his  scholars.  He  is  the  legitimate 
quarry  of  the  maker  of  cartoons.  He  is 
as  regular  a  piece  of  comic  "property" 
with  writers  of  a  certain  class,  especially 
of  some  who  write  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  books  for  boys,  as  the  clown  in  the 
Christmas  pantomime.  The  masters  in 
the  great  public  schools  have,  it  is  true,  a 
recognized  position.  They  are  men  of 
some  importance.  They  have  learnt  to 
hold  their  own.  It  is  even  rumored  that 
instances  have  even  been  known  of  their 
giving  themselves  airs.     But  the  private 
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schoolmaster,  honorable  as  his  calling  is 
declared  to  be,  useful  and  important  as  it 
certainly  is,  is  —  unless  exceptionably  fa- 
vorable conditions  have  brought  him  to 
the  front  —  no  man.  How  any  mortal  in 
his  sober  senses  can  voluntarily  adopt 
such  a  profession  is  a  standing  marvel.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  earn  more 
at  sweeping  a  crossing.  There  would  at 
least  be  no  doubt  then  about  his  position 
in  society. 

Even  for  him,  however,  there  is  balm. 
His  holidays  are  real,  solid,  substantial 
compensations.  There  is  frequent  outcry 
that  they  are  too  long.  But  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  the  schoolmaster  has  no 
Sundays;  by  no  means  all  his  Saturday 
afternoons.  His  work  begins  early  and 
continues  late;  the  responsibility  of  his 
charge  is  never  entirely  off  his  shoulders. 
There  are  play  hours  certainly,  but  the 
right  employment  of  leisure  time  needs 
as  careful  oversight  as  the  more  ordinary 
work  of  the  school  hours  themselves. 
There  are  the  games.  In  wet  weather 
there  is  the  workshop.  There  are  natural 
history  collections,  there  is  drawing,  and 
the  writing  of  essays.  The  fact  is  that 
the  poor  pedagogue  of  to-day  is  expected 
to  be  at  once  an  athlete  and  an  engineer, 
an  artist,  a  naturalist,  a  dictionary  of  uni- 
versal information.  Eight  hours  a  day, 
indeed  !  The  schoolmaster's  day  is  often 
ten  hours,  sometimes  fifteen,  and  there  are 
seven  days  in  his  working  week.  But,  as 
the  poet  sings  :  — 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery ; 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way. 

Even  the  monotonous  work  of  correct- 
ing papers  has  its  bright  side.  It  is  the 
experience  of  every  examiner  to  come 
occasionally  across  those  sparkles  of  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  erudition  which,  when 
they  are  exposed  in  print,  the  uninitiated 
are  apt  to  take  for  mere  invention.  They 
are  easy  enough  to  invent.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  them  are  made  up 
for  the  market.  But  the  real  thing  has  a 
ring  about  it  that  is  pleasant  to  the  weary 
soul  of  the  examiner.  However  low  the 
midnight  oil  is  burning  it  must  put  new 
heart  into  a  man  to  read  that  "  Alfred  the 
Great  invented  the  solar  system,"  or  to 
learn  that  "  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty"  was  an  expression  "first 
made  use  of  by  William  the  Conqueror  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo."  The  three  par- 
ties in  the  state  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
were  lately  described  by  a  juvenile  histo- 


rian as  "  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh."  The  girl  who  in  reply  to 
the  question,  "What  do  you  know  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  wrote  that  it 
was  "A  field  covered  with  buttercups," 
was  a  poetess  born.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  such  a  splendid  flash  of  original  gen- 
ius was  not  rewarded  with  the  highest 
marks  attainable.  It  need  perhaps  hardly 
be  said  that  it  was  a  girl  who  defined  par- 
allel straight  lines  as  "Those  which  con- 
verse as  they  retire." 

Science  is  a  rock  on  which  young  can- 
didates are  very  apt  to  come  to  grief. 
"  The  heart,"  wrote  an  embryo  physiolo- 
gist, "is  situated  in  the  stomach,"  which 
is  true,  if  not  scientific,  as  he  will  himself 
be  willing  to  allow  when  he  has  attained 
to  years  of  discretion.  A  juvenile  engi- 
neer was  asked,  "  How  does  the  hot  water 
get  from  the  kitchen  boiler  to  the  cistern 
in  the  roof?"  His  answer,  written  evi- 
dently by  the  light  of  his  own  domestic 
experience,  was,  "  It  goes  up  in  a  jug." 
It  might  be  thought  that  even  the  young- 
est student  of  divinity  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  curse 
pronounced  on  Adam.  But  it  is  only  the 
other  day  that  a  paper  was  sent  up  in 
which  the  doom  of  our  common  ancestor 
was  stated  thus:  "He  was  to  eat  bread 
until  he  sweated."  The  consequences  of 
such  a  fate  will  hardly  bear  contemplation 
by  the  sober  mind  of  man,  but  the  boy 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "And,"  he 
went  on,  "  to  go  upon  his  stomach."  But 
now  all  these  things  are  over.  The  papers 
are  all  corrected.  The  places  have  been 
made  out.  The  prizes  have  been  given 
away.  The  flock  is  scattered,  and  the 
schoolmaster  is  free.  Like  Mr.  Calver- 
ley's  "astonished  donkey,"  he  "finds  that 
he  is  really  loose."  For  the  boys  the 
freedom  begins  on  the  eventful  morning 
when  the  train  steams  slowly  from  the 
station.  For  the  master  there  remain  the 
bills,  the  reports,  the  letters  home.  But 
even  for  him  a  time  will  come.  Even  to 
the  jaded  and  frequently  calumniated  dom- 
inie there  will  arrive  a  day  when  he,  too, 
will  taste  the  true  delights  of  freedom  ; 
when  on  the  mountain  or  the  river,  with 
oar  or  sail,  or  gun  or  rod,  or  ice  axe,  "  re- 
mote "  it  may  be,  "  unfriended  "  even,  but 
"  melancholy  "  never,  he  will  for  a  space 
forget  the  worries  of  his  workaday  world. 
Who  shall  grudge  him  his  few  weeks  of 
freedom  —  his  few  short  weeks  of  respite 
from  a  toil  destined  only  too  surely  to  ruin 
his  digestion  and  shorten  his  temper,  even 
if  his  case  should  be  so  very  fortunate  and 
so  very  rare  that  it  does  not  bring  down 
his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
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THE   SLEEPING  CITY. 


Once  tumultuous,  blithe,  and  stirring, 
With  the  clash  of  labor  whirring ; 

Now,  a  city  silent,  sleeping  — 
Mourners  watching,  mourners  weeping, 

Generations  drifting  hither, 

As  the  autumn  leaves  that  wither. 

Laid  aside  are  sword  and  sabre, 
Neighbor  slumbers  now  by  neighbor. 

Love  and  hate  and  war  have  perished ; 
Scattered  are  the  hopes  they  cherished. 

Proud  ambition's  strength  is  spent, 
In  a  narrow  cell  content. 

Loveliness  and  beauty  fairest, 
Eloquence  and  wit  the  rarest. 

No  dominion  hath,  no  fame ; 
Dust  to  dust  —  to  all  the  same. 

Hopefully,  in  tones  of  pity, 
Chimes  the  hour  across  the  city. 

Not  forever  shall  it  slumber 
Underneath  the  chestnuts  sombre. 

Soon  a  voice  shall  rend  the  portals 
Of  the  grave,  for  these  immortals. 

C.  T.  Carisbrooke. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


REST. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  Collected  Poems  of  Father 
Abram  J.  Ryan,"  and  was,  we  believe,  the  favorite 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald :  — 

My  feet  are  wearied,  and  my  hands  are  tired, 

My  soul  oppressed  — 
And  I  desire,  what  I  have  long  desired  — 

Rest  —  only  rest. 

*Tis  hard  to  toil  —  when  toil  is  almost  vain, 

In  barren  ways ; 
*Tis  hard  to  sow  —  and  never  garner  grain. 

In  harvest  days. 

The  burden  of  my  days  is  hard  to  bear. 

But  God  knows  best ; 
And  I  have  prayed  —  but  vain  has  been  my 
prayer  — 

For  rest  —  sweet  rest. 

'Tis  hard  to  plant  in  spring  and  never  reap 

The  autumn  yield ; 
'Tis  hard  to  till,  and  when  tilled  to  weep 

O'er  fruitless  field. 

And  so  I  cry,  a  weak  and  human  cry. 

So  heart  oppressed ; 
And  I  sigh,  a  weak  and  human  sigh, 

Forrest  —  for  rest. 


My  way  has  wound  across  the  desert  years, 

And  cares  infest 
My  path,  and  through  the  flowing  of  hot  tear* 

I  pine  —  for  rest. 

'Twas  always  so  —  when  but  a  child  I  laid 

On  mother's  breast 
My  wearied  little  head;  e'en  then  I  prayed 

As  now  —  for  rest. 

And  I  am  restless  still ;  'twill  soon  be  o'er  ; 

For,  down  the  west. 
Life's  sun  is  setting,  and  I  see  the  shore 

Where  I  shall  rest. 


MAN. 

Oh,  what  is  man  ?  —  a  spirit  doomed 

Awhile  on  earth  to  stay  ? 
Immortal  mind  and  soul  entombed 

Awhile  in  mortal  clay? 
A  spark  of  immortality. 

Cased  in  an  earthly  shrine  ; 
A  paradox  —  a  mystery  — 

Half  human,  half  divine. 

And  what  is  life  ?  —  a  transient  ray 

Of  Heaven's  eternal  light? 
A  meteor's  flash  —  a  gleam  of  day 

On  earth's  sepulchral  night? 
A  bubble  broken  by  a  breath, 

An  hour  of  toil  and  strife, 
A  dream  from  which  we're  roused  by  Death 

To  everlasting  life. 

And  what  is  death  ?    Man's  final  doom, 

The  penalty  of  sin  ? 
A  pang  —  oblivion  —  dust  —  the  tomb. 

And  all  we  fear  therein  ? 
A  hideous  phantom  of  the  night 

That  haunts  this  earthly  clod  ? 
Or  angel  sent  from  realms  of  light 

To  guide  us  to  our  God  ? 

Temple  Bar.  FRANK  F.  ShERRIFF. 


Come  anyhow ;  if  not  to  find 

An  occupation  to  your  mind 

Nor  yet  a  Fortunatus  purse 

Nor  any  cure  for  any  curse ; 

Come,  talk,  live,  marry,  work,  write,  sing! 

Be  eloquent  on  anything : 

Be  active  in  whatever  line : 

And  if  a  sun  less  splendid  shine 

And  vegetation  less  profuse 

And  persons  worthier  of  abuse 

Are  found  with  us  than  now  with  you. 

Still,  though  our  merits  may  be  few, 

We  are  at  least  thy  friends  of  youth. 

Thy  fellow-seekers  aker  truth, 

Thy  fellow-talkers,  fellow-bards. 

Thy  fellows  still  in  aii  regards. 

So  turn  again  towards  the  west, 

And  grasp  their  hands  who  love  you  best. 


COBLENTZ   AND   THE    EMIGRATION. 
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From  The  National  Review. 

ERNEST  DAUDET  ON  COBLENTZ  AND  THE 
EMIGRATION. 

M.  Ernest   Daudet's  recent  work* 
narrates  the  proceedings  of  the  emigrant 
brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  from  the  depar- 
ture from  France  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  to 
the   disasters  following   the  retreat  from 
Valmy.     It  gives   a  picture  of  the  daily 
life,  intrigues,  hopes,  and  disappointments, 
of  the  princes  and  the  emigrant  noblesse 
around   them.     Deriving   a    considerable 
part  of  his  materials  from  papers  supplied 
by  the  descendants  of  those  families,  M. 
Daudet  writes   of   them   in  a  not  wholly 
unsympathetic    spirit.     He    dwells,   how- 
ever, like  most  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  on  the  shortsightedness, 
the   illusions,  the  fatal  incapacit}^  or  the 
unwillingness  to  see  the  real   bearing  of 
events,  which  characterized  above  all  the 
Comte  d'Artois    and    Calonne,   but   in   a 
scarcely    less    degree    all    around   them. 
Even  the  Comte  de  Provence,  whose  good 
sense  and  statesmanlike  judgment  were, 
to  the  displeasure  of  some  of  his  old  ad- 
herents, so   conspicuous  at  a  later   time, 
appears  hardly  less  impracticable  than  the 
rest  of  the  party.     Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  this  unfavorable  impression  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  just  one.     Still,  it  is  well  for  us 
who  to-day  read  the  history  of  those  years 
to  remember  that  we  are  judging  with  a 
knowledge  of  how  events  were  to  turn  out, 
which  was  necessarily  wanting  to  the  act- 
ors.    Those  who  now  look  back   to  the 
French  Revolution  see  at  once  how  it  was 
the  close  of  one  age  and  the  opening  of 
another.     We  have  grown  up  in  the  period 
of  transition,  whose  dawn  came  to  many 
of  them  when  in  middle  life,  with  ideas 
wholly  formed  by  the  experience  and  the 
current  maxims  of  the  time  that  was  pass- 
ing away,    Goethe's  epigrammatic  saying 
on  the  evening  of  Valmy  is  to  us  a  com- 
monplace ;  but  the  day  of  Valmy  belongs 
to  the  very  close  of  the  period  dealt  with 
in  this  work,  and  up  to  that  time  he  him- 
self might  have  deemed  it  a  paradox.     To 
ordinary  men  brought  up  under  the   old 
rigimcy  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  that 

*  Histoire  de  1' Emigration  Coblentz,  1789-1793. 
D'Apres  des  Documents  Inedits.  Par  Ernest  Daudet. 
Paris :  Ernest  KoUe  Editeun. 


had  seemed  an  essential  part  of  the  exist- 
ence of  France  might  well  appear  too  ab- 
normal to  be  lasting.  The  events  present- 
ing a  superficial  parallel  to  the  Revolution, 
those  connected  with  the  fall  of  Charles  I. 
in  England,  were  wholly  misleading  by 
the  real  diversity  of  their  causes,  of  the 
objects  of  those  who  took  part  in  them,  of 
the  ideas  by  which  the  people  were  moved. 
While  to  an  Englishman  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  those  events  left  much  behind 
them  which  shaped  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  country,  they  probably  suggested  to 
strangers  acquainted  with  their  outlines 
merely  the  notion  of  temporary  convul- 
sions, ending  in  a  return  to  the  old  chan- 
nel. Past  chapters  of  French  history,  the 
days  of  the  Fronde,  or,  farther  back,  of 
Etienne  Marcel,  which  might  at  first  recur 
to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  would  present 
analogies  calculated  to  lead  them  wholly 
astray.  Even  those  who  were  capable  of 
a  profounder  appreciation  of  the  events  of 
other  times,  of  a  judgment  of  the  present 
emancipated  from  the  misleading  associa- 
tions of  a  state  of  things  about  to  pass 
away,  men  with  the  breadth  of  view  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  insight  of  the  states- 
man, were  much  at  fault  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  Revolution  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  was  to  follow.  Burke, 
Malouet,  Mallet  du  Pan,  whom  M.  Taine 
selects  as  the  three  men  who  saw  its  mean- 
ing best,  were  under  misapprehensions 
which  posterity  can  easily  take  note  of. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  ordinary  men 
of  the  world,  in  a  case  where  their  experi- 
ence of  the  world  they  had  hitherto  known 
was. rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  should 
have  allowed  their  wishes  and  prejudices 
to  wholly  bias  their  judgment.  It  was 
none  the  less  disastrous  that  this  should 
have  been  so  to  the  extent  in  which  we 
find  it  with  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  his 
principal  adherents  in  exile. 

M.  Daudet's  narrative  commences  with 
the  arrival  at  Valenciennes,  on  his  journey 
to  beyond  the  frontier,  of  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois, three  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille. It  was  by  the  desire  of  the  king  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Prince  de  Condd,  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  that  threatened 
them.  Hastily  passing  on  to  Brussels,  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  after  a  short  stay  there, 
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took  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
father-in-law's  court  at  Turin.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  former  city  was  abridged  by 
the  directions  of  the  emperor  Joseph  to 
his  sister,  who  acted  as  viceroy  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  He  was  unwilling 
to  tolerate  in  his  dominions  bordering  on 
France  a  centre  of  intrigue  against  the 
order  of  things  in  France,  such  as  the 
presence  of  the  exiled  princes  would  cre- 
ate. Nothing  is  more  striking  at  this  time 
than  the  extreme  reluctance  of  almost  all 
the  European  monarchies  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  French  affairs.  Those  who 
regarded  the  military  power  of  the  French 
monarchy  with  jealousy  and  alarm  felt 
every  reason  for  satisfaction  in  seeing 
France  likely  for  a  long  while  to  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  its  internal  politics  to 
interfere  with  its  neighbors.  The  Eastern 
question  of  those  days,  as  well  as  the 
affairs  of  Poland,  largely  engrossed  the 
attention  not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  courts  in  particular,  whose  ri- 
valry was  often  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  in  open  conflict.  In  the  Austrian  do- 
minions the  recently  appeased  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  troubles  raised  al- 
most everywhere  by  Joseph's  hasty  re- 
forms, left  him  little  leisure  to  play  the 
part  of  a  maintainer  of  order  and  author- 
ity beyond  his  frontiers.  There  was  one 
sovereign,  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who, 
having  effected  in  his  own  country  a  coup 
d'itat  in  favor  of  the  royal  authority,  was 
eager  to  draw  the  sword  on  behalf  of  the 
monarchy  in  France.  But  he  could  do 
nothing  singly.  The  days  were  passed 
when  a  Gustavus  Adolphus  could  change 
the  fate  of  Europe  by  his  interposition. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  was  willing  to  ex- 
tend hospitality  to  his  son-in-law  and  his 
friends ;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  com- 
promise himself  any  further.  And  when 
the  idea  of  support  from  Philip  was  sug- 
gested in  his  presence,  he  remarked: 
"  Mon  fr^re  d'Espagne  n'  a  pas  le  sou." 

The  Comte  d'Artois,  unlike  either  of  his 
brothers,  had  taken  up,  and  persisted  in 
from  the  beginning,  an  attitude  of  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  whole  of  the 
new  idea,  an  attitude  easier  to  maintain 
beyond  the  frontiers  than  in  France.     His 
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conduct  in  itself  might  be  respected  for 
its  consistency,  if  not  for  prudence ;  but 
he  had  no  right  to  endeavor  to  impose  it 
on  his  brother  by  engaging  in  negotiations 
and  intrigues,  independently  of  him,  for 
restoring  the  old  rigime  by  foreign  force 
or  domestic  revolt.  During  his  year's 
residence  in  Turin,  both  before  and  after 
he  was  joined  there  by  the  ex-minister,  M. 
de  Calonne,  his  most  active  agent,  he  was 
carrying  on  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  European  courts,  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  rouse.  He  and  those  around  him 
endeavored,  to  little  purpose,  to  excite  a 
movement  in  the  interior.  It  is  curious 
that  the  only  sign  at  this  period  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Revolution  was  in  the  country 
formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots 
and  the  scene  of  bitter  religious  conflicts. 
Among  the  population  there  remained  a 
militant  Catholicism  stimulated  by  former 
opposition  and  the  existence  among  them 
of  a  Protestant  remnant.  The  confisca- 
tion of  Church  lands,  and,  still  more,  the 
"  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,"  the 
latter  a  most  gratuitous  attack  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  ecclesiastical  order 
and  religious  feeKng,  stirred  in  parts  of 
Languedoc  and  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne 
some  faint  shadow  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement  which  was  to  come  in 
La  Vendue.  It  was  tolerably  clear,  how- 
ever, that  except  in  case  of  a  foreign  war, 
in  which  they  might  cause  a  diversion, 
only  false  hopes  could  be  encouraged  by 
these  discontents  in  a  few  localities  ia 
France.  Unlike  England  in  her  civil  wars, 
France  had  no  Royalist  party  within  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  a  struggle,  or  having 
any  root  in  the  people  at  large.  The  fruit 
of  the  policy,  begun  by  Richelieu,  of 
making  the  nobility  a  mere  ornamental 
appendage  to  the  court,  stripped  of  its  in- 
dependent powers,  along  with  its  duties, 
while  retaining  invidious  privileges  and 
exemptions,  was  now  manifest  in  its  want 
of  ability  to  give  any  separate  support  to 
the  throne.  The  seigneurs,  who  had,  so 
to  say,  become  sinecurists,  while  their  old 
functions  were  discharged  by  the  inten- 
dants,  had  none  who  at  their  call  would 
follow  them  to  defend  the  king,  or  vindi- 
cate, along  with  his  authority,  the  rights 
of  their  hereditary  leaders.     The  provin- 
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cial  noblesse  might  be  excused  for  desert- 
ing their  posts  when  their  own  dependents, 
instead  of  being  a  force  on  whom  they 
could  rely,  were  ready  to  burn  their  castles. 
Louis  XVI.,  both  in  his  own  and  in  later 
times,  has  been  blamed  for  occasioning, 
by  his  weakness,  nearly  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  monarchy.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  even  his  better  qualities  unfitted 
him  for  the  task  of  coping  with  difficulties 
that  required  a  sterner  and  perhaps  less 
scrupulous  hand.  But  granting  the  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this  estimate,  it  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer  how  the  crisis 
could  have  been  met  even  by  a  ruler  as 
able,  as  energetic,  and  as  little  inclined  to 
be  over-scrupulous,  as  Frederic  the  Great 
or  Napoleon.  So  soon  as  the  army  could 
not  be  relied  upon,  the  ordinary  weapon 
of  the  monarch  was  shattered  in  his  hand  ; 
and  the  support  which  so  failed  him  was 
still  less  to  be  found,  outside  its  ranks,  in 
the  nation  at  large.  His  only  possible 
course  was  either  to  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
Assembly  having  weight  beyond  its  walls, 
and  if  possible  make  use  of  them  against 
the  rest,  or,  escaping  from  the  capital, 
where  he  was  not  free,  to  seek  some 
refuge  whence  he  could  treat  on  terms  of 
at  least  equality  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  former  course  prob- 
ably required  more  persistence  and  skill 
than  Louis  XVL  possessed.  The  latter 
was  the  plan  which  he  ultimately  at- 
tempted. Its  complete  failure  may  have 
been  an  accident;  but,  at  least  so  late  as 
when  it  was  attempted,  it  would  have  led 
to  exile  and  deposition  more  probably  than 
to  a  triumphant  return. 

Hopeless  of  effecting  anything  at  Turin, 
the  Comte  d'Artois  at  length  resolved  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  new  emperor 
Leopold,  successor  of  Joseph  II.,  who  was 
expected  to  visit  Italy.  He  had  expressed 
the  utmost  disgust,  in  common  with  the 
Prince  de  Condd,  at  hearing  that  both  the 
queen  and  the  Marquis  de  Bouilld,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  consulted  about 
the  possibility  of  enabling  the  king  to  es- 
cape, looked  on  the  Constitution  as  made, 
and  the  counter-revolution  as  impossible. 
He  wrote  to  the  Bailli  de  Crussol  that  he 
would  rather  dig  the  earth,  labor  for  his 
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bread,  or  perish  in  misery  than  come  to 
any  accommodation.  He  was  uninflu- 
enced by  the  warning  of  his  friend  Vau- 
dreuil  that  in  attempting  to  save  the  king 
and  queen  against  their  will  he  would  be- 
come a  rebel  and  responsible  for  any 
crimes  which  might  in  consequence  be 
committed.  He  was  not  influenced  by  a 
letter  which,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Turin, 
he  received  from  the  Baron  de  Breteuil, 
now  a  secret  agent  of  the  king.  Whea 
Louis  XVL  learnt  how  Calonne's  influ- 
ence had  become  mischievously  powerful 
with  the  exiled  princes,  he  ordered  Bre- 
teuil, who  had  retired  to  Switzerland,  to 
act  on  his  behalf  for  the  recovery  of  his 
legitimate  authority,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  people.  While  consulting  with  Bouilld, 
the  Comte  de  Fensen,  and  others  as  to  the 
means  of  effecting  the  king's  escape  from 
Paris,  he  requested  the  Comte  d'Artois  to 
remain  at  Turin  and  confine  his  attention 
to  affairs  in  the  south  of  France.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  reason  to  hope  much 
from  foreign  sovereigns.  He  betook  him- 
self to  Venice  while  sending  Calonne  to 
Vienna.  The  emperor,  however,  would 
hold  communication  neither  with  the 
prince  nor  with  his  agent.  The  queen,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  expressed 
satisfaction  that  her  brother-in-law  would 
not  be  received,  as  he  would  only  compro- 
mise them.  But  the  emperor,  in  his  desire 
to  avoid  any  definite  action,  equally  de- 
clined to  receive  Breteuil. 

Now,  however,  dawned  the  first  streak 
of  light  for  the  emigrants  whose  hopes 
were  placed  in  a  European  war.  A  Diet 
of  the  empire  was  sitting  at  Ratisbon  be- 
fore which  were  brought  the  complaints 
of  German  princes  with  possessions  ia 
Alsace  whose  feudal  rights  were  included 
in  the  general  overthrow  of  the  4th  Au- 
gust and  subsequent  legislation.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  gave  Alsace 
to  France,  the  rights  of  these  princes  were 
guaranteed.  Of  course,  the  negotiations 
of  1648  never  contemplated  an  impartial 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  French  and 
German  seigneurs  alike.  The  Assembly 
was  not  unwilling  to  grant  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  But  the  princes  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Revolution  by 
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departing  from  their  strictly  legal  rights 
under  an  international  compact.  Here, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  was  the  Revolution 
brought  into  closest  conflict  with  the 
claims  of  foreign  States  and  their  sub- 
jects. 

At  once  the  Marquis  de  Larouziere  was 
despatched  to  Ratisbon  by  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  His  only  fear  was  that  if  the 
princes  of  the  empire  engaged  in  a  war, 
they  would  confine  it  to  the  recovery  of 
Alsace,  an  idea  which  had  never  quite  de- 
parted from  the  mind  of  Germany,  though 
not  to  be  realized  for  two  generations 
more.  He  was  to  endeavor  to  induce  them 
to  commit  the  war  to  the  emperor  on  their 
behalf,  trusting  that  it  would  end  in  a  war 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  revolutionary 
power.  But  as  yet  nothing  was  to  come 
of  this. 

The  Comte  d'Artois  went  to  Venice, 
returned  to  Turin,  went  to  Venice  again. 
He  induced  the  Marquis  de  Bombelles, 
French  minister  at  that  city,  to  promise  to 
use  his  good  offices  for  him  with  the  em- 
peror. He  found  out  that  Bombelles,  who 
also  had  a  secret  communication  from  the 
king  through  Breteuil,  had  told  the  em- 
peror that  he  had  a  double  mission.  On 
learning  this  the  Comte  d'Artois  ex- 
claimed: "What  is  the  king,  sir,  now? 
There  is  no  king  but  rne,  and  you  are  an- 
swerable to  me  for  your  conduct."  And 
he  continued  to  regard  Bombelles  as  an 
enemy. 

Bombelles's  mission,  however,  procured 
for  him  and  for  Calonne  the  interview 
which  Leopold  had  till  then  avoided.  But 
the  emperor's  object  was  to  restrain  rather 
than  to  encourage  their  projects.  He  im- 
pressed upon  them  both  that  nothing 
could  be  done  unless  the  king  effected  his 
escape.  He  urged  the  prince  to  return  to 
Turin.  When  the  Comte  d'Artois  could 
not  be  induced  to  agree  to  this,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  his  project  of  go- 
ing to  Namur,  and  to  establish  himself  at 
Coblentz  in  the  territory,  and  at  the  court 
of  his  uncle  the  Archbishop-elector  of 
Treves.  He  obtained  from  him  a  promise 
not  to  join  the  army  which  the  Prince  of 
Condd  was  collecting  at  Worms  from  emi- 
grant officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  en- 
camped between  the  imperial  city  and  the 
Rhine,  in  sight  of  the  crest  of  the  Vosges, 
which  might  seem  to  draw  them  on  to  re- 
enter the  land  from  which  they  were  exiled. 
In  return  the  emperor  gave  some  vague 
promise  of  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
other  princes  of  Europe  to  take  part  in 
some  common  action. 

Not  long  after  the  emigrant  prince  had 


met  with  a  brilliant  reception  at  Coblentz 
from  the  elector  and  the  French  fugitive 
noblesse  with  which  it  was  crowded,  a  new 
turn  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  arrival  of 
a  letter  from  the  Comte  de  Provence  from 
Mons.  He  had  effected  his  escape  from 
France  and  arrived  there,  while  the  king 
with  the  queen  and  dauphin  had  started 
to  join  the  army  of  Bouilld  at  Metz. 

The  Comte  d'Artois  started  for  Brus- 
sels to  join  his  brother  when  he  heard  of 
the  arrest  of  the  king  at  Varennes.  It  was 
pretended  that  among  some  of  the  emi- 
grants the  failure  of  the  escape  was  not 
regarded  as  a  misfortune.  The  king,  once 
at  liberty,  must  have  superseded  the 
Comte  d'Artois  and  Condd  in  the  office 
they  had  assumed,  on  the  ground  of  his 
captivity,  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Royalist  party  abroad.  And  it  was  feared 
that  he  might  be  influenced  by  those 
whom  they  called  the  "  Monarchians,"  and 
regarded  as  worse  than  the  Jacobins.  And 
under  this  name  they  included  not  only 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  1 791, 
but  all  those  who  desired  any  form  of  lim- 
ited monarchy,  as  well  Mounier  and  Lally 
Tollendal  as  Lafayette  or  the  Lameths. 

The  danger  to  the  king,  now  a  captured 
fugitive,  produced  some  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  emperor.  While  desiring 
the  archduchess,  who  governed  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  to  restrain  the  French 
exiles  from  any  forward  step,  he  wrote  to 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  except  to  that 
of  Sweden,  inviting  them  to  address  a  dec- 
laration in  common  to  the  French  Assem- 
bly. He  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
meeting  at  Pillnitz  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, at  which  the  affairs  of  France  should 
be  discussed.  This  meeting  eventually 
the  Comte  d'Artois  obtained  permission 
to  be  present  at. 

Pdtion  on  the  way  back  from  Varennes 
had  admitted  to  the  king  that  France  could 
not  be  a  republic,  for  the  pear  was  not  yet 
ripe.  The  Assembly  was  not  prepared  to 
go  all  lengths  against  the  sovereign  whom 
it  had  dragged  back  as  a  captive.  I-t 
might  have  appeared  the  most  dignified 
and  straightforward  course  for  the  king  to 
decline  to  accept  the  position  of  reignrng 
on  their  terms,  unless  he  were  really  free 
to  accept  or  refuse,  as  he  would  have  been 
at  a  distance  from  Paris.  It  would  have 
avoided  any  appearance  of  dissimulation, 
and  could  not  in  the  end  have  been  more 
fatal.  But  it  might  not  improbably  have 
led  to  his  son  being  taken  from  him  to 
be  brought  up  under  a  revolutionary  re 
gency,  possibly  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  revolutionary  throne 
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He  preferred  to  take  advantage  of  the 
returning  strength  of  the  moderate  party. 
The  emperor,  anxious  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  action,  approved  and  pressed  fur- 
ther upon  his  sister  a  conciliatory  policy, 
and  a  distrust  of  the  emigrants.  At  the 
same  time,  the  king's  brothers  had  power 
renewed  to  them  to  treat  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  a  view  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity in  the  kingdom.  But  these  princes, 
and  those  around  them  at  Coblentz,  the 
headquarters  of  the  emigration  for  the 
next  ten  months,  looked  only  to  the  recov- 
ery of  the  monarchy  by  a  foreign  inter- 
vention, in  connection  with  which  they 
should  play  an  important  part. 

All  through  the  preceding  year  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  had  been  increasing. 
Those  who  left  France  at  the  outset  were 
only  the  most  unpopular  or  the  most  un- 
compromising. Through  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the 
commotion  in  the  provinces,  with  the  pil- 
laging and  burning  of  chateaux,  on  which 
M.  Taine  has  dwelt  so  largely,  though 
their  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Rev- 
olution has  often  been  passed  over,  and 
the  insulting  decree  abolishing  the  nobility 
even  in  name,  had  greatly  swelled  the 
stream  of  fugitives. 

After  Varennes,  as  M.  Daudet  says, 
the  emigration  was  the  result  of  those  vio- 
lences, which  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  the  result  of  its  earlier  stages. 
French  exiles  were  all  over  Europe.  Many 
directed  themselves  to  England.  Others, 
and  these  mainly  the  poorest,  found  shel- 
ter in  Switzerland.  But  the  militant  emi- 
gration, eagerly  awaiting  the  moment  to 
repass  the  frontier,  sword  in  hand,  were 
gathered  around  the  king's  brothers  at 
Coblentz,  or  at  Worms  with  Cond^. 

The  result  of  the  conference  at  Pillnitz 
in  August,  1791,  was  little  satisfactory  to 
the  impatient  spirits  among  them.  In 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  urged  by  Calonne 
and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  sovereigns,  while  declaring  that 
the  situation  of  the  king  of  France  was 
an  object  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  went  on  to  say  that  if 
they  agreed  to  join  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia in  the  most  efficacious  means  for  en- 
abling him  freely  to  establish  a  government 
in  France  suitable  to  his  rights  and  the 
national  welfare,  "alars  et  dans  ce  cas," 
they  would  act  promptly.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form.  But  it  was 
open  to  the  reproach  of  being  too  much  or 
too  little.  A  determined  and  prompt  in- 
tervention might  possibly  have  been  suc- 
cessful.   Complete  non-intervention  might 


have  given  a  chance  of  peaceful  settlement 
to  the  affairs  of  France.  But  the  decla- 
ration of  Pillnitz  was  calculated  to  irritate 
without  intimidating.  It  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple, indignantly  denied  by  the  Assem- 
bly, of  the  right  of  foreign  powers  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  Revolution, 
while  it  asserted  it  in  a  manner  so  weak 
and  hesitating  as  to  encourage  those  who 
would  resist  it.  It  could  not  be  pretended 
that  non-intervention  was  then  an  acknowl- 
edged rule  in  Europe,  or  that  a  revolution 
in  a  country  exercising  such  influence  be- 
yond its  borders  as  France  could  be  as 
indifferent  as  a  revolution  in  England  in 
the  previous  century,  or  a  revolution  in 
Sweden  or  Poland  in  their  own  time.  But 
the  tone  of  the  Pillnitz  declaration  was 
rather  that  of  those  who  wished  to  excuse 
their  unwillingness  to  intervene  where  in- 
tervention might  have  been  expected. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  king  had 
accepted  the  Constitution,  the  emperor 
was  still  more  pronounced  in  his  attitude 
of  opposition  to  all  attempts  against  it. 
The  princes,  of  course,  treated  this  ac- 
ceptance as  a  mere  form  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  whose  action  was  not  free.  They 
accused  the  emperor  of  making  the  most 
of  a  letter  of  Marie  Antoinette,  written 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  public.  But 
the  king,  in  reality,  appears  to  have  agreed 
to  give  it  a  trial,  not  with  any  desire  that 
it  should  last,  but  feeling  convinced  that 
it  would  break  down,  and  so  enable  him  to 
regain  most  of  his  power.  At  the  same 
time,  while  deprecating  the  idea  of  either 
civil  war,  or  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion 
combined,  he  had  some  desire  for  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  which  might  exercise  a 
moral  restraint  upon  the  Assembly  if 
backed  with  military  force.  To  this  view 
the  emperor  for  a  moment  inclined.  But 
as  soon  as  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  known,  he  made  it  a  reason  for 
laying  aside  any  such  project.  The  princes 
now  turned  their  eyes  towards  Catherine 
of  Russia,  who  was  prodigal  of  sympathy, 
and  ready  to  give  some  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. But,  occupied  with  affairs  nearer 
to  her,  she  refrained  from  active  interven- 
tion. Her  adherence  to  this  attitude,  even 
after  other  States  were  engaged  in  war 
with  France,  rendered  unintentionally  the 
greatest  of  services  to  the  Revolution.  In 
1792,  the  time  had  hardly  come  when  it 
could  have  been  a  match  for  a  coalition 
including  the  whole  strength  of  Russia 
among  the  forces  at  its  disposal.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1 791,  after  the  Legislative 
Assembly  (M.  Daudet,  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  calls  it  the  Constituent)  had  succeeded 
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to  its  predecessor,  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  emigrants  were  the  objects 
of  fresh  severities.  The  king,  hesitating 
to  sanction  the  proposed  measures,  wrote 
urging  his  brothers  to  return,  and  implored 
them  to  abstain  from  action  which  com- 
promised him.  They  treated  all  his  com- 
munications as  being  written  under  duress, 
or  by  the  influence  of  those  who  were  not 
to  be  trusted.  Menace  after  menace  was 
directed  by  France  against  the  electorates 
of  the  Rhine,  which  sheltered  the  armed 
refugees. 

The  emperor  desired  the  prince  bishops 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  France  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  armies  formed  by  the 
princes,  while  promising  them  protection 
from  invasion.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
ratified  the  conclusum  of  the  Diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon  as  to  the  rights  of  the  German 
princes  in  Alsace,  And  in  the  end  of 
December  he  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Prussia  for  an  alliance  against  France, 
limited,  however,  at  the  wish  of  the  latter 
power,  to  the  case  of  an  attack  upon  Ger- 
man territory. 

The  desire  of  the  emperor  was  to  be 
able  to  place  Louis  XVI.  in  the  attitude 
of  a  mediator  between  his  subjects  and  the 
European  monarchies.  With  this  object, 
he  particularly  wished  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground the  emigrants,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  their  part  should  be  in 
the  front,  as  in  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  the  nobility  of  France. 

The  French  government  at  this  time 
recalled  from  Coblentz  the  Comte  de  Ver- 
gennes  and  replaced  him  as  minister  to 
the  elector  by  Biyat  de  St.  Croiz.  Ver- 
gennes's  real  sympathy  had  been  with  the 
royalists,  and  he  now  openly  went  over  to 
them.  M.  Daudet  remarks  on  their  never 
having  admitted  him  to  their  secret  coun- 
cils ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  felt  it  inconsistent  with 
his  post  as  ostensible  minister  of  the  king 
and  the  government  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Revolution.  Biyat  de  St.  Croiz,  who 
was  received  with  reluctance,  and  often 
delay,  was  hearty  in  the  work  of  the  dom- 
inant faction.  Advised  by  the  emperor  to 
yield,  the  elector  of  Treves  reluctantly 
required  his  nephews  to  withdraw  and 
disperse  their  troops.  The  emperor  writes 
in  the  same  tone  to  these  princes.  Cob- 
lentz ceased  by  the  ist  of  January  to  pre- 
sent a  military  appearance.  The  army  of 
Cond^  at  Worms  was  driven  from  Worms, 
and  its  soldiers  were  wandering  in  desti- 
tution over  the  country.  The  princes  be- 
gan to  talk  of  retiring  to  Spain.  Yet  at 
this  moment  the  growing  hostility  of  the 


Assembly  and  the  court  of  Vienna  might 
afford  them  something  of  hope.  If  the 
armed  gatherings  of  the  emigrants  on  the 
frontier  were  not  unnaturally  resented  in 
France,  they  at  the  same  time  could  not 
be  really  dangerous  unless  supported  by 
the  empire  or  the  larger  German  States. 
The  interest,  therefore,  of  France,  if  at 
least  she  desired  peace,  would  have  been 
to  avoid  any  provocation  which  could  in- 
duce them  to  depart  from  their  neutrality. 
But  it  is  clear  that  in  France  a  large  party 
were  scarcely  less  desirous  of  a  collision 
than  the  emigrants  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  at  one  time  Biyat  de  St.  Croiz  offered 
the  princes  an  unmolested  residence  in 
Coblentz  if  they  would  entirely  abstain 
from  all  hostile  measures  against  the  Rev- 
olution. Rather  than  agree  to  this,  they 
were  willing  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 
A  conversation  between  a  prince  of  Nas- 
sau, acting  on  their  behalf  on  a  mission  to 
the  emperor,  and  Leopold  himself  illus- 
trates curiously  the  views  on  both  sides. 
Leopold  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
Prince  of  Condd,  with  such  of  his  troops 
as  kept  together,  should  make  no  attempt 
to  enter  France.  '*  Not  if  the  population 
invites  him?"  "They  will  not,"  said  the 
emperor.  Nassau  endeavored  to  show 
that  they  or  the  garrisons  might  do  so. 
He  had  spoken  of  what  would  be  a  favor- 
able position  for  the  prince,  if  attacked. 
The  emperor  asked  if  the  French  would 
venture  to  attack  him  on  Gernsan  territor}'. 
Nassau  admitted  that  they  scarcely  would, 
while  avowing  his  hope  that  they  might. 
Yes,  said  the  emperor  ;  it  were  better  they 
began.  But,  while  he  was  coming  to  think 
war  inevitable,  he  desired  that  the  aggres- 
sion should  be  clearly  on  the  French  side. 
He  wished  it  to  be  a  war  of  nation  against 
nation  rather  than  of  support  on  his  part 
to  one  section  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  the 
king  of  France  should  be  able  to  assume 
the  position  of  mediator  between  his  sub- 
jects and  their  foreign  antagonists.  He 
had,  however,  early  in  1792,  positively  de- 
clared he  would  tolerate  no  attack  on  the 
princes  of  Germany,  and  would  cross  the 
frontier  if  they  were  menaced.  He  en- 
tered on  negotiations  with  other  European 
monarchies  with  a  view  to  combined  ac- 
tion, and  prepared  to  collect  forces  along 
the  border  from  the  Netherlands  to  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  French  princes,  howevc,  were 
scarcely  less  dissatisfied  with  his  attitude 
towards  them  than  the  French  Assembly, 
which,  after  declaring  any  Frenchman  a 
traitor  who  should  take  part  in  any  con- 
gress relating  to  the  question  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  or  the  rights  of  the  German 
princes  in  Alsace,  prepared  to  send  an 
ultimatum  to  Vienna.  The  king's  brothers 
still  rested  vain  hopes  on  Catherine  of 
Russia.  They  employed  as  their  envoy 
to  her  Count  Esterhazy,  a  kinsman  of  the 
great  Hungarian  house  whose  name  he 
bore,  but  who  had  long  been  in  the  service 
of  France. 

Some  time  before  this,  Louis  XVI.  had 
authorized  the  Marechal  de  Castries,  then 
in  exile  at  Cologne,  to  act  as  an  interme- 
diary between  Baron  de  Breteuil  and  Ca- 
lonne,  the  confidant  of  his  brothers,  and 
especially  of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  By  the 
king's  brothers  this  was  regarded  as  a 
recognition  of  their  claims  to  act  for  him 
while  under  duress,  as  entitling  them  to 
full  confidence,  and  authorizing  them  in 
matters  of  detail  to  do  what  they  thought 
best  for  the  cause  of  the  monarchy.  The 
king  and  Breteuil,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
tended thus  to  restrain  their  assumption 
of  independence  to  induce  them  to  do 
nothing  without  reference  through  Cas- 
tries to  Breteuil  as  the  king's  agent,  while 
leaving  the  latter  full  power  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  directions  without  neces- 
sarily communicating  with  his  brothers. 
This  negotiation  with  Russia  brought  the 
difference  to  a  head.  Breteuil  despatched 
to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  king's  sanction, 
the  Marquis  de  Bombelles.  He  conveyed 
a  letter  from  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a 
memorandum  from  Breteuil  urging  the 
plan  of  an  armed  congress,  and  deprecat- 
ing any  independent  action  by  the  emi- 
grant princes.  Bombelles  was  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Comte  d'Artois  since  the 
days  of  his  retirement  to  Venice,  as  men- 
tioned before.  Breteuil  also  was  obnox- 
ious to  Catherine,  as  having,  when  formerly 
representative  of  France  in  Russia,  de- 
clined to  be  any  way  concerned  in  the 
revolution  which  placed  her  on  the  throne. 
Accordingly  she  received  this  mission 
coldly.  She  observed  that  the  princes 
had  powers  from  the  king  as  full  as  those 
of  Breteuil.  She  proceeded  further  to  re- 
veal Bombelles's  mission  to  those  through 
whom  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  French 
princes ;  and  the  breach  between  them 
and  Breteuil  was  irreparable,  while  they 
and  their  surroundings  were  full  of  re- 
sentment against  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
the  king. 

By  the  7th  February,  1792,  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  definitely  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  act  together  for  the  defence  of 
Germany,  and  to  compel  France  to  aban- 
don its  menacing  preparations.  Aa  army 
was  to  be  put  in  the  field  under  the  Duke 


of  Brunswick,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
a  great  military  reputation,  and  had  singu- 
larly enough  been  offered  by  the  French 
minister,  Narbonne,  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  A  congress  was 
to  be  admitted  only  if  the  French  nation 
expressed  a  desire  for  it.  On  the  ist  of 
March  Leopold  died.  There  was  some 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  his  death  might 
alter  the  prospect  of  peace  or  war.  But 
his  successor,  Francis  II.,  in  later  years 
the  patron  and  pupil  of  Metternich,  re- 
tained the  ministers,  and  adhered  to  the 
general  policy  of  his  father.  Early  in 
April  the  French  ambassador  presented 
an  ultimatum  at  Vienna  demanding  the 
cessation  of  the  armaments  of  Austria. 
Its  tone  was  such  that  Kaunitz,  who  in  the 
previous  year  was  said  to  speak  with  ad- 
miration of  the  new  French  Constitution, 
regarded  war  as  necessary.  On  the  20th 
of  the  month  France,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  issued  a  declaration 
of  hostilities  against  "The  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,"  who  was  not  yet  for- 
mally elected  emperor. 

And  now  at  last  appeared  to  have  ar- 
rived the  chance  for  which  the  emigrants 
were  waiting.  The  sun,  as  Vaudreuil 
called  it,  was  above  the  horizon.  They 
were  beginning  to  form  their  armies  anew, 
and  declined  to  listen  to  the  elector  of 
Treves  when  he  transmitted  a  fresh  re- 
monstrance of  the  French  government. 
They  had,  however,  a  suspicion  that  the 
allies  aimed  less  at  the  restoration  of  the 
king  to  his  power  than  at  territorial  acqui- 
sition. Whilst  they  were  eager  to  be  put 
in  the  foremost  place  in  the  invasion,  and 
believed  that  soldiers  and  civil  population 
were  alike  prepared  to  join  them  against 
the  usurping  revolutionists,  they  found  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  powers  to 
dispense  altogether  with  their  services. 
Louis  XVI.  despatched  Mallet  du  Pan  on 
a  mission  to  his  brothers  and  the  allies, 
urging  the  former  not  to  intervene  in  the 
war,  and  suggesting  a  proclamation  in 
moderate  terms  to  be  issued  by  the  latter, 
holding,  however,  Paris  and  the  Assembly 
responsible  for  any  violence  to  himself 
and  his  family,  or  to  the  noblesse  and  the 
clergy  remaining  in  France.  As  is  well 
known,  there  was  issued  in  its  place  a 
violent  and  exasperating  production  of  the 
Marquis  de  Limon.  M.  Daudet  remarks 
that  this  step,  "AUait  attendre  la  famille 
royale  en  imprimant  une  impulsion  nou- 
velle  aux  furieuses  ardeurs  de  ses  enne- 
mis."  And  this  has  been  the  general 
verdict  upon  it.  It  is,  however,  fair  to 
remember  that  Lord  Gower,  the  British 
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ambassador  in  Paris,  described  it  as  hav- 
ing excited  little  attention. 

By  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  emigrants  were  ad- 
mitted to  take  a  share  in  the  operations 
of  the  allied  armies.  it  was  a  share, 
however,  far  short  of  their  aspirations, 
Condd's  army  was  consigned  to  the  rear. 
The  forces  of  the  princes  were  distributed 
in  three  groups  among  different  divisions 
of  the  invading  army.  It  is  not  probable 
that  in  any  case  theirvisions  of  regiments 
passing  over  to  them,  of  populations  rising 
to  welcome  them,  would  have  been  real- 
ized. But  they  were  entitled  to  say  that 
their  plan  had  never  been  tried.  It  was 
possible  that  many  Frenchmen  might  have 
rallied  to  the  side  of  their  countrymen,  act- 
ing as  principals  in  a  civil  war,  who  would 
shrink  from,  and  even  go  on  resisting,  a 
body  of  foreign  invaders  among  whom 
French  emigrants  were  playing  a  minor 
part.  But  the  allied  Cabinets  had  prob- 
ably a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  emigrants, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  little  more  popu- 
lar than  foreign  invaders. 

At  first  the  war  seemed  to  realize  all  the 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution. 
The  armies  of  Binon  and  Dillon,  which 
were  intended  to  overrun  and  revolution- 
ize the  Austrian  Netherlands,  were  scat- 
tered at  the  first  collision  with  the  enemy. 
The  border  fortresses  of  Longwy  and  Ver- 
dun saw  the  banners  of  the  invader  floating 
from  their  walls. 

The  combined  army  seemed  destined  to 
advance  on  Paris,  which,  in  its  turn,  made 
the  revolution  of  the  loth  of  August,  and 
stained  its  streets  with  the  blood  of  the 
days  of  September.  But  Brunswick,  per- 
haps from  slackness,  perhaps  from  want 
of  zeal,  delayed  to  occupy  the  defiles  of 
the  Argonne.  They  were  seized  by  Du- 
mouriez.  The  skirmish  of  Valmy  checked 
the  progress  of  the  Germans.  And  then 
Brunswick  resolved  on  the  retreat,  of 
which  M.  Daudet  says:  "L'histoire  n'a 
pu  ddcouvrir  les  causes  de  cette  resolu- 
tion," and  which,  in  another  place,  he 
calls  "  incomprehensible  et  non  encore  ex- 
pliqu^e." 

The  hopes  of  the  emigrants  were  now 
shattered.  They  were  in  the  last  stage  of 
distress.  The  army  of  the  princes  was 
broken  up.  That  of  Condd,  after  much 
hesitation,  was  at  last  taken  into  Austrian 
pay,  and  the  revolutionary  storm  burst 
over  all  the  principal  places  which  had 
hitherto  sheltered  the  fugitive  ;  Mayence, 
the  electorate  of  Treves,  Frankfort,  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  the 
armies  of   the  now  proclaimed   republic. 


It  is  true  that  on  the  year  following  the 
tide  was  for  a  while  turned  back.  But  it 
was  soon  clear  that  the  Revolution,  which 
at  one  moment  seemed  likely  to  be 
crushed,  was  about,  in  its  turn,  to  spread 
as  a  flood  over  the  adjoining  countries  of 
Europe.  The  hope  of  a  speedy  victory  so 
soon  dispelled  is  not  one  of  the  illusions 
with  which  the  emigrants  can  fairly  be  re- 
proached. It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  French  declaration  of  war  was  a  rash 
act  which  only  good  fortune  could  justify, 
that  the  Revolution  for  a  moment  was  in 
great  peril,  that  Brunswick's  old  com- 
mander, F'rederick  the  Great,  or  his 
younger  contemporary,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  would  probably  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  Argonne,  which  proved  his 
goal.  What  they  fatally  mistook  were  the 
feelings  of  France  and  the  political  prob- 
lem before  them.  The  allied  armies  might 
conceivably  have  taken  Paris;  but  a  per- 
manent foreign  occupation  was  impossi- 
ble, and  it  may  be  doubted  if  anything  else 
could  have  maintained  such  a  government 
as  they  desired.  The  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence, as  M.  Daudet  says,  had  in  him 
"I'etoffed'un  politique."  But  after  quit- 
ting France,  and  under  his  brothers' 
influence,  he  for  a  while  adopted  the  un- 
fortunate ideas  of  those  around  him.  Some 
time  later  it  was  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Wickham  that  he  insisted  on  regarding  the 
old  system  of  France  as  Lord  Coke  re- 
garded the  common  law  of  England  —  as 
the  perfection  of  common  sense.  Such 
views  were  held  in  still  greater  exaggera- 
tion by  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  Condd, 
and  if  these  principles  were  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  restored  government  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  a  triumphant 
return  to  Paris  would  only  have  been  the 
commencement  of  their  difficulties. 

Colchester. 


I 


From  The  Argosy. 
HELEN'S  LOVER. 

I. 

"  I  MAY  seem  to  you,  my  love,  to  dwell 
on  this  point  too  fully,  but  in  this  I  follow 
Baum,  who,  in  his  tractate  '  De  Thucyd- 
idis  Erroribus,'  discourses  on  this  battle 
at  length.     Are  you  listening,  Helen  ?  " 

"Yes,  grandfather  dear.*' 

But  she  spoke  dreamily,  leaning  forward 
with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees. 

How  near  the  hills  appeared  in  the  clear, 
pale  light.  She  could  see  the  road  wind- 
ing upwards,  and  the  narrow  sheep-tracks 
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through  the  bracken  and  the  heather. 
Was  it  only  yesterday  that  she  had  come 
home  again  ?  Had  she  really  been  away  ? 
Or  was  it  all  unreal,  a  trick  of  the  imagi- 
nation, like  the  battle  her  grandfather  had 
been  talking  of? 

He  was  still  talking.  Had  she  glanced 
up  from  her  low  seat  at  his  knees,  she 
would  have  been  startled  to  see  the 
strained,  intense  look  in  his  face. 

"  It  is  a  great  opportunity.  It  is  more 
than  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  told  the 
dean  so.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him, 
Helen." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  she  answered. 
There  was  a  wagon  on  the  road  now,  toil- 
ing up  the  steep  ascent,  the  only  touch  of 
human  life  in  all  the  wide,  bare  landscape. 
How  free  and  open  the  outlook  was  from 
their  cottage.  How  fresh  the  air  that 
blew  across  the  moorland.  She  loved,  as 
one  born  among  them,  the  grey  barrenness 
of  the  moors,  the  stern  grandeur  of  the 
granite  tors.  It  made  her  heart  leap  up  to 
look  upon  them  again.  But  even  as  she 
looked,  a  far  different  scene  rose  before 
her.  A  sheltered,  wooded  coombe  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea ;  an  old  garden,  gay 
with  summer  flowers.  Talk  going  on 
while  she  sat  silent ;  talk  of  books  and 
people  all  unknown  to  her  —  Ibsen,  Tol- 
stoi, Tourgenieff.  And  not  a  word  of  the 
great  names  her  grandfather  had  taught 
her  to  love.  She  had  sat  silent,  listening 
eagerly  to  the  brilliant,  eager  talk.  Her 
clever  hostesses  had  taken  no  trouble  to 
amuse  her,  but  Helen  never  found  out 
their  neglect.  It  was  all  so  new  and  won- 
derful at  first.  And  then  had  come  the 
consciousness  that,  outsider  as  she  was  in 
all  their  conversation,  the  most  brilliant 
talker  of  them  all  was  thinking  of  ^^r  while 
he  talked  to  the  others. 

Her  visit  ended  yesterday.  It  was  at 
the  very  end  of  it,  in  the  moment  of  part- 
ing, that  the  words  were  said  that  she  re- 
membered most  of  all.  He  had  told  her 
she  would  soon  see  him  again  ;  he  was 
going  almost  directly  to  her  county  town, 
within  a  drive  of  her  home,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  her  home.  With  these  words  in 
her  ears,  with  her  whole  being  tremulous 
in  sweet,  shy  expectancy,  she  found  it 
difficult  to  listen  to  her  grandfather's  hopes 
and  fears  about  his  work ;  she  failed  to 
understand  what  a  hungry,  feverish,  tor- 
turing passion  the  ambition  of  an  old  man 
may  become.  Hope  long  deferred  had 
not  quenched  desire.  As  he  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  manuscript  before  him 
there  was  an  exulting  sense  in  him  of  the 
power  of  his  work.     Once  given  to  the 


world  it  must  command  success.  He  had 
failed  to  get  it  published.  He  had  failed 
so  often  that  for  years  he  had  not  made  a 
new  attempt.  He  was  miserably  poor; 
he  had  no  friends  to  give  him  a  lifting 
hand,  and  the  book  was  of  interest  only 
to  the  select  few  who  care  for  scholarship. 
But  at  last  a  chance  had  been  afforded 
him.  The  dean  of  the  little  cathedral 
city  over  the  hills  had  become  interested 
in  the  work.  Mr.  Tristram  had  sent  a 
portion  for  his  inspection,  and  the  dean 
had  held  out  hopes  of  getting  the  book 
published  by  a  learned  society  of  which 
he  was  president.  This  had  happened 
during  Helen's  absence.  Since  her  return 
her  grandfather  had  been  able  to  talk  of 
little  else.  The  fruition  of  his  hopes 
seemed  certain  to  him  at  last.  He  had 
just  been  reading  to  her  the  chapters  he 
had  copied  to  send  to  the  dean. 

"  I  shall  take  the  whole  manuscript  with 
me  on  Thursday,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
lovingly  on  the  bulky  mass.  *'The  dean 
may  want  it.  If  I  had  only  made  his  ac- 
quaintance years  ago,  Helen,  we  should 
not  be  living  here  now." 

"  I  love  the  place,"  said  Helen.  "  We 
could  not  like  another  home  so  well." 

Her  grandfather  smoothed  the  bright 
hair  that  lay  against  his  knee. 

"You  are  a  good,  contented  child,"  he 
said.  "  But  we  are  out  of  the  world  here. 
It  has  been  all  very  well  for  the  time,  but 
we  will  make  a  change  now.  How  would 
you  like  to  live  near  London,  Helen.?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  at  all." 

"Or  near  Oxford.?  The  Bodleian  in 
some  ways  is  better  than  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Tom  would  like  Oxford,  my  dear." 
Something  in  his  eager,  hopeful  tone 
struck  through  Helen  with  a  keen  pang. 
She  turned  round  and  looked  fondly,  re- 
pentantly up  in  her  grandfather's  thin, 
flxished  face.  How  could  she  have  been 
thinking  of  anything  but  this  great  news 
of  his  ? 

"  Oh,  grandfather  dear,  I  don't  mind 
where  we  live  as  long  as  you  have  what 
you  want." 

"That's  my  own  little  Helen.  But  let 
us  get  this  book  published,  love,  and  every- 
thing else  will  follow,"  was  his  answer. 

It  was  a  long,  hilly  drive  to  the  cathe- 
dral town.  They  walked  to  the  main  road 
and  then  the  carrier's  cart  drove  them 
slowly  up  the  long  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
moors,  and  then  down  into  the  rich  low- 
lands where  the  grey  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral rose  beside  the  river.  The  deanery 
was  close  under  the  shadow  of  those  mas- 
sive towers  ;  a  low-browed,  gabled  house. 
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Helen  was  never  again  in  that  long,  nar- 
row drawing-room,  whose  fine  windows 
looked  upon  the  green  turf  of  the  cathedral 
close.  But  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  would 
be  able  to  call  up  in  clear,  definite  vision, 
the  memory-picture  of  the  room,  with  its 
white  panelled  walls  and  ceiling  garlanded 
with  moulded  flowers  ;  with  its  high,  glass- 
domed  bookcases,  its  slender,  century-old 
chairs  and  tables,  its  wealth  of  blue  china. 
They  had  been  invited  to  lunch  at  the 
deanery,  and  they  were  too  early.  The 
dean  had  not  come  in.  They  were  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  left  to  wait 
there.  Mr.  Tristram  peered  about  in  his 
helpless,  short-sighted  way  to  find  a  table 
empty  enough  to  afford  room  for  his  man- 
uscript; but  in  the  end  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  more  substantial  chairs,  holding  it 
on  his  knees.  Helen  took  her  seat  on  one 
of  the  cushioned  window-sills  and  let  her 
eyes  rest  on  the  carved  richness  of  the  ca- 
thedral's western  front.  The  door  opened 
behind  her,  and  a  young  man  entered  and 
advanced  a  few  steps  before  either  Helen 
or  Mr.  Tristram  had  become  aware  of  his 
presence. 

*'  I  think  I  must  introduce  myself,"  he 
was  beginning,  when  Helen  turned  and 
hastily  rose.  He  stopped,  flushing  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  dark,  closely  cropped 
hair. 

"  Miss  Mainwaring,"  he  faltered.  He 
looked  thoroughly  discomposed.  Helen 
kept  her  self-possession  in  a  way  that  made 
her  secretly  marvel  at  herself.  She  intro- 
duced him  to  her  grandfather  with  quiet 
composure. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  friend  of  my  cousins, 
grandpapa.     We  met  at  Rosedale." 

Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  regain  his  self- 
command,  though  they  sat  and  chatted  for 
some  moments  before  the  dean  came  in. 
He  said  to  Helen  as  they  crossed  the  hall 
to  the  dining-room  :  — 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Tristram  was 
your  grandfather,  or  that  the  Miss  Tris- 
tram the  dean  spoke  of  was  ^^7/." 

"I  had  two  grandfathers,"  she  answered 
lightly.  "And  the  dean  is  wrong  about 
my  name." 

"I  wish  I  had  known,"  he  said. 

"  Why  ?  " 

He  laughed  uneasily.  The  dean  had 
stopped  to  show  Mr.  Tristram  some  coins 
that  hung  in  a  case  on  the  wall,  and  he 
stopped,  too,  and  looked  down  at  her  with 
a  half-amused,  half-annoyed  expression  on 
his  keen,  clear-cut  face. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  he  said.  "  Don't 
you  realize  the  r6le  I  am  playing  to-day  ?  " 

"  My  grandfather's  critic  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  It  is  greatness  thrust  upon  me. 
The  dean  was  peremptory." 

Helen  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick 
trembling  of  the  lips.  How  could  he  speak 
so  lightly?  She  felt  miserably  hurt.  But 
nothing  more  could  be  said.  The  dean 
had  finished  his  remarks,  and  they  went 
on  into  the  dining-room.  Helen  scarcely 
heard  the  polite  nothings  the  dean  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  his  suave,  courtly  way. 
She  answered  him  almost  at  random,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  on  her  plate.  "  A  gauche 
little  country  girl,"  was  the  dean's  verdict. 
He  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  yawn  as 
lunch  went  on.  His  visitors  bored  him. 
He  wanted  them  to  go  that  he  might  dis- 
cuss them  with  John  Reynolds.  It  must 
amuse  him  to  meet  such  a  queer  character 
as  this  old  pedant.  How  he  was  drawing 
him  out. 

Mr.  Tristram  was  talking  very  freely. 
He  was  too  excited  to  eat  much,  and  John 
Reynolds  was  an  attentive  listener.  Hel- 
en, listening  with  painful  eagerness  to 
their  conversation,  felt  her  cheeks  grow 
hot  with  angry  pain.  She  was  conscious 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  secretly  laughing 
at  her  grandfather's  remarks,  while  he  lis- 
tened with  a  grave  face  and  attentive  eyes. 
She  caught  the  tone  of  pitying  superiority 
in  his  brief  answers.  She  saw  how  care- 
fully he  avoided  looking  at  the  dean.  Her 
heart  burnt  within  her  with  bitter  resent- 
ment. 

They  had  coffee  in  the  drawing-room 
after  luncheon.  The  dean  brought  out 
some  books  of  rare  prints  for  Helen  to 
look  over. 

"And  we  will  go  into  the  library  for  a 
little  chat,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Tris- 
tram, who  was  moving  uneasily  about  with 
his  manuscript  under  one  arm.  His  face 
flushed  up  with  eagerness.  He  made  hur- 
ried progress  to  the  door. 

Helen's  anxious  eyes  followed  him,  and 
as  he  passed  out  her  glance  fell  on  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  standing  near  the  door. 
He  had  made  no  attempt  to  speak  to  her 
since  they  had  come  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.  He  had  even  avoided  looking  at 
her.  He  was  leaning  lightly  against  the 
panelled  wall  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 
annoyance  on  his  keen,  dark  face.  He 
did  not  notice  Helen's  glance.  He  passed 
out  after  Mr.  Tristram,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  some  inward  thougLt  as  he 
did  so,  and  Helen  sat  down  before  her 
book  of  prints. 

She  turned  over  the  thick  pages,  seeing 
nothing  as  she  did  so.  What  a  long  while 
they  were  away.  What  were  they  saying 
to  her  grandfather?     Was  this  the  meet- 
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\n^  she  had  so  eagerly,  so  fondly,  so  fool- 
ishly waited  for? 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  throbbed 
through  her  as  she  waited. 

At  last  there  was  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps. A  moment  after  the  dean  came 
into  the  room,  his  sleek  face  much  per- 
turbed. 

"  Miss  Tristram,  I  fear  your  grandfather 
is  ill.     Will  you  come  to  him?" 

Helen  hurried  out.  Her  grandfather 
was  already  in  the  hall  buttoning  his  coat 
with  shaking  fingers. 

"  He  is  better,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds 
quickly.  He  was  standing  near  the  old 
man,  but  not  addressing  him. 

"Come,  Helen,"  her  grandfather  said  in 
a  high,  sharp  tone.     "  It  is  time  for  us  to 

go." 

She  went  quickly  up  to  him,  slipping 
her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"  You  had  better  wait  a  little,"  said  the 
dean ;  though  while  he  spoke,  he  allowed 
the  servant  to  open  the  door. 

"  Let  us  go,  let  us  go ! "  the  old  man 
said  with  feverish  eagerness.  He  turned 
to  Mr.  Reynolds. 

"You  may  be  right,  but  —  but " 

"  Oh,  do  come,  grandfather  dear,"  ex- 
claimed Helen,  frightened  at  his  excited 
look  as  he  turned  towards  the  younger 
man. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  wait  ?  " 
the  dean  said  again. 

She  shook  her  head  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  say  good-bye. 

"  I  shall  see  your  grandfather  again," 
said  the  dean  gently.  Her  face  made  him 
pitiful.     "When  he  is  calm,  you  know." 

Helen  did  not  speak.  She  shook  hands 
with  Reynolds  and  hurriedly  joined  her 
grandfather,  who  had  gone  down  the  steps 
and  was  waiting  on  the  gravel  walk.  They 
went  along  the  path  and  out  at  the  arched 
gateway.  Mr.  Tristram  hurried  along, 
leaning  on  Helen.  He  looked  a  feeble, 
broken-down  old  man. 

"  I  am  glad  to  get  him  off,  to  tell  the 
truth,"  said  the  dean,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh.  "  I  was  afraid  of  a  fit.  Who  could 
have  thought  he  would  have  taken  it  to 
heart  like  this?" 

"How  will  they  get  home?"  his  com- 
panion asked.  He  had  gone  out  on  the 
doorstep  to  watch  them  down  the  narrow 
street. 

"  Oh,  the  carrier's  cart,  I  suppose,"  re- 
lurned  the  dean  carelessly,  "  they  are  hor- 
ribly poor.  I  owe  you  a  turn,  Reynolds, 
for  saving  me  from  being  mixed  up  in  the 
business.  I  really  believed  in  the  old  fel- 
low, you  know." 


"You  seem  to  wilfully  misunderstand 
me,"  returned  his  companion,  coming  back 
into  the  cool,  flower-lit  hall.  "  It's  a  schol- 
arly book  —  a  great  book  in  its  way,  most 
probably — but  it  takes  no  account  of 
modern  researches,  which  makes  it  use- 
less.    You  were  too  hard  upon  him." 

"  Why,  didn't  you  tell  me  yesterday  that 
it  was  rubbish,  not  worth  the  paper  it  w^as 
written  on  ?" 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  said  it  was  obsolete, 
and,  as  it  stands,  not  much  better  than 
waste  paper." 

"Well,  that  means  exactly  the  same;  I 
may  not  have  quoted  your  words,  but  I 
conveyed  the  sense  of  them  to  him. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Where  does  the  carrier's  cart  start 
from?" 

"Nonsense.  I  claim  a  game  of  chess 
from  you." 

"  Somebody  ought  to  look  after  them." 

But  he  hesitated  as  he  spoke  and  drew 
a  step  or  two  back. 

"Oh,  they  will  be  all  right.  That  girl 
looks  sensible.  It  is  a  pity  she  has  such 
awkward  manners.  But  they  are  buried 
in  the  country,  poor  things." 

"  How  far  from  the  town  do  they  live  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  dozen  or  so  miles.  But  come, 
let  us  get  to  our  game.  We  mustn't  for- 
get the  bishop's  garden  party." 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  had  had  any  idea  of 
following  Helen  he  gave  it  up  and  had  his 
game  of  chess  with  the  dean.  He  was 
badly  beaten,  to  his  host's  great  triumph. 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  match  for  you,  after 
all,"  he  chuckled,  as  he  swept  the  pieces 
into  the  box.  But  his  opponent  had  played 
almost  at  random.  He  was  thinking  in- 
tently of  his  own  next  move  in  the  game 
of  life. 

He  had  come  to  the  town  with  a  definite 
purpose.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
aslc  Helen  Mainwaring  to  marry  him.  She 
loved  him,  he  was  almost  sure  of  that,  and 
he  had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  her. 
But  to-day's  events  had  been  a  shock  to 
him.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  man 
who  had  climbed  the  first  few  diflUcult 
rounds  of  fortune's  ladder  and  felt  the 
next  was  easy  if  he  made  no  false  steps. 

He  had  believed  that  his  marriage  with 
Helen  would  satisfy  his  brain  as  well  as 
his  heart.  He  knew  her  rich,  clever  cous- 
ins well.  He  had  expected  to  find  Helen 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  best  people 
she  lived  among ;  he  had  counted  on 
meeting  her  at  the  bishop's  garden  party 
that  afternoon.  Why,  of  course,  she  must 
be  there.  So  he  had  said  to  himself.  To 
meet  her  as  he  had  met  her  at  the  dean's 
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was  a  shock  his  love  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand. 

And  Helen  herself?  It  had  disillu- 
sioned him  to  tind  her  so  shy,  so  awkward, 
so  ill  at  ease.  It  was  her  gracious  diojnity 
of  manner,  her  serene,  sweet  unconscious- 
ness of  self  that  had  singled  her  out  for 
him,  star-like,  amongst  those  clever  women 
at  Rosedale.  But  the  dean's  laughing 
criticisms  were  true  enough  for  Helen  as 
she  had  appeared  to-day. 

He  had  intended  to  call  on  her  at  once, 
but  he  would  not  do  that  now;  he  would 
put  it  off  a  day  or  two.  So  he  decided  as 
the  dean  checkmated  him. 

II. 

The  days  went  fast  at  the  deanery. 
The  dean  was  proud  of  his  distinguished 
young  visitor,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
drawing  him  into  the  society  of  the  place. 
The  bishop  had  a  clever  daughter,  and 
she  and  Reynolds  found  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other. 

One  evening,  nearly  a  week  after 
Helen's  visit  to  the  deanery,  the  two  men 
sat  smoking  by  the  fire  before  going  to 
bed.  They  had  been  dining  at  the  palace, 
and  Reynolds  had  been  the  life  of  the 
party. 

"  You  know  the  bishop's  first  wife  was 
a  Carisford?"  said  the  dean,  apropos  of 
nothing. 

'♦Was  she?" 

"Yes,  that  girl  of  hers  has  brilliant 
connections.  A  good  fortune,  too.  The 
man  who  marries  her  will  do  well." 

"Possibly." 

"There's  nothing  that  affects  a  man's 
future  like  his  marriage,"  went  on  the 
dean  earnestly.  He  glanced  sideways  at 
his  companion,  who  was  looking  steadily 
into  the  fire,  with  compressed  lips  and 
frowning  eyes. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  John  Reynolds 
saw  Helen  again.  He  was  with  the  bish- 
op's daughter.  They  had  met  at  a  tennis- 
party  and  were  coming  home  together 
down  the  High  Street,  with  their  rackets 
in  their  hands. 

Reynolds  was  talking  lightly  to  his  com- 
panion, and  she  was  laughing  merrily, 
when  they  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Helen,  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  shop. 

She  had  a  basket  in  her  hand  and  she 
was  most  simply  and  plainly  dressed. 

She  passed  them  quickly,  bowing 
slightly  as  she  did  so.  Reynolds  raised 
his  hat  and  went  on  with  his  broken  sen- 
tence. 

His  companion  noticed  no  difference  in 
his    manner.      She    never    guessed  how 
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wildly  his  heart  was  beating.  How  his 
whole  nature  was  shaken  through  and 
through  at  the  sight  of  that  slight  girl  in 
the  shabby  dress  and  old-fashioned  hat. 

If  John  Reynolds  had  known  how  Helen 
had  waited  for  him  to  come,  day  after  day, 
till  her  love  seemed  to  sicken,  to  die,  to 
change  to  very  hate  ;  he  could  not  have 
cursed  his  folly  more  as  he  walked  beside 
his  gay  companion,  answering  her  remarks 
with  remarks  as  gay. 

He  left  her  at  her  door  and  hurried  back 
along  the  street.     But  Helen  had  vanished. 

Next  morning  he  told  the  dean  that  he 
intended  to  cali  on  Mr.  Tristram  that  day. 

His  host  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  it, 
and  then  suddenly  agreed  that  it  was  a 
kind  thing  to  do.  Why  should  they  not 
make  up  a  party?  Let  him  wait  till  the 
next  day. 

But  Reynolds  started  off  directly  after 
breakfast.  He  was  eager  to  condone  his 
long  delay.  It  was  noon  before  he  had 
climbed  the  long,  up-hill  road  that  led 
from  the  lowlands  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
grey  peak  that  looked  down  on  Helen's 
home.  From  its  highest  point  the  road 
sloped  steeply  for  awhile  till  the  level 
of  the  bare,  undulating  moorland  was 
reached,  then  it  wound  along  with  wide 
stretches  of  heath  and  gorse  on  each  side, 
keeping  step  with  a  little  brown  brook  that 
bubbled  out  of  the  side  and  sang  its  way 
across  the  moors. 

The  road  passed  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  cottage,  and  a  footpath,  paved 
with  short,  velvety  grass,  led  upwards  to 
the  white  gate  in  the  low  stone  fence. 

He  walked  up  the  path,  and  seeing 
neither  bell  nor  knocker,  rapped  sharply 
on  the  painted  door.  There  was  only  the 
pause  of  a  moment.  Then  a  light  step 
sounded  on  the  flagged  passage  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  Helen  herself.  She 
was  startled,  but  she  did  not  show  it.  She 
looked  at  him  with  bright,  calm  eyes. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  call,"  she  said. 
She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  came 
out  in  the  porch,  shutting  the  door  behind 
her. 

"  My  grandfather  has  just  fallen  asleep,'* 
she  said,  with  that  clear,  steady  light  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  am  afraid  to  ask  you  to 
come  in,  for  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice 
might  wake  him.  Would  you  come  into 
the  garden  ?  " 

She  stepped  before  him  with  the  ges- 
ture of  a  young  princess  asking  a  subject 
to  enter  the  royal  domains.  Reynolds 
followed  her  down  the  narrow  path  to  the 
plot  of  grass  near  the  entrance  gate.  An 
ash-tree  grew  there,  its  shadow  falling  oa 
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Helen's  face  as  she  turned  to  him.  She 
looked  on  the  ground  a  second,  and  then 
her  eyes  met  his  again  with  that  cool 
friendliness  which  so  annoyed  him. 

"  You  must  let  me  get  you  some  lunch. 
You  have  had  a  long  walk." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  grandfather," 
he  answered,  declining  to  notice  her  offer 
of  lunch  ;  "  will  he  sleep  long.?  " 

Helen's  hands  met  with  a  nervous  ges- 
ture. "  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  he  is 
not  well.     He  must  not  see  any  one." 

Slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds's mind  travelled  back  to  the  events 
of  last  week.  He  had  thought  so  little  of 
Helen's  grandfather,  "  He  seemed  much 
excited  that  day,"  he  said;  "  I  don't  think 
he  understood  us." 

"  That  was  scarcely  your  fault,  was  it  ?  " 
she  returned. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  light- 
ening of  his  face.  "You  are  angry  with 
me." 

'*  Then  I  am  very  unreasonable." 

He  had  always  admired  her  clear,  finely 
toned  voice.  It  was  clear  as  a  silver  bell 
as  she  answered,  and  her  eyes  looked 
coldly  and  calmly  at  him. 

"You  are  angry,"  he  faltered.  When 
had  he  lost  his  self-possession  before  ?  He 
had  had  great  events,  great  successes, 
great  excitements  in  his  life,  but  his  heart 
had  never  beat  as  it  was  beating  now,  as 
he  looked  humbly,  imploringly  at  Helen. 
"  I  did  what  your  grandfather  himself  must 
recognize  as  the  best  and  kindest  thing,  I 
told  him  the  truth.  Would  you  have  had 
me  deceive  him?  " 

"  We  will  not  discuss  it."  She  turned 
slightly  from  him,  leaning  her  elbow  on 
the  wall  and  looking  across  the  moor. 
"Tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  country 
here,  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  your  first  visit, 
I  think?" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  scenery  with  you?"  His  voice 
was  shaken  with  angry  feeling.  "  What  is 
my  offence  ?     Tell  me  plainly." 

She  lifted  her  delicate  eyebrows  as  she 
glanced  at  him.  He  had  never  seen  her 
do  that  before.  It  pointed  her  quiet 
words,  making  them  strike  deep. 

"  There  is  no  offence." 

He  drew  a  step  nearer  her.  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  wall  close  to  hers,  but  not 
touching  it. 

"  You  shall  make  me  understand,"  he 
said.  "  Look  at  me,  Helen."  She  drew 
herself  upright,  bringing  her  hands  to- 
gether in  a  close  clasp,  and  raised  her 
steady  eyes  to  meet  his  glance. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  it,"  she  said. 


"  My  grandfather  and  I  have  decided  what 
to  do.  It  was  right  for  you  to  tell  him.  I 
acknowledge  that." 

"  Then  why  do  you  blame  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence.  He  saw 
her  lips  tremble,  her  eyes  fill.  It  gave  him 
courage  to  go  on. 

"Think  of  me  a  moment.  You  know 
what  I  have  come  to  say." 

She  made  a  quick  gesture.  "  I  beg  of 
you  to  be  silent." 

"  You  will  not  hear  me  ?  "  His  face  grew 
white  to  the  lips. 

"  You  will  be  glad  afterwards,"  she  said 
quickly.  "  Let  our  pleasant  friendship  end 
pleasantly." 

"  We  have  not  been  friends.  We  can- 
not be  friends.  You  know  it.  I  love  you." 
He  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  repeated 
the  words  —  "I  love  you." 

She  had  looked  up  at  him,  trying  to 
keep  her  calmness,  but  it  gave  way.  With 
a  low  "  Oh,  you  should  have  been  silent," 
she  turned  from  him,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  in  a  burst  of  bitter  weep- 
ing. He  stood  silent.  He  put  his  hand 
on  the  wall  to  steady  himself,  for  he  was 
trembling  violently.  He  had  never  faced 
the  chance  that  she  would  refuse  him.  He 
could  not  face  it  now. 

She  checked  her  tears  in  a  moment,  and 
looked  up  at  him  gently,  pleadingly. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  speak," 
she  said.  "  You  would  have  thought  of 
me  more  kindly.  I  wanted  to  part  as 
friends." 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  choose  his 
words.  Wild,  passionate  appeals,  bitter 
reproaches  rose  to  his  lips  as  he  looked 
at  her,  but  he  could  not  utter  them. 

"  Am  I  to  go  ?  "  he  said  falteringly. 

"  Don't  let  us  part  in  anger,"  she  an* 
swered.     She  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 

"In  anger?"  He  did  not  touch  her 
hands.  "  Helen,  Helen,  do  you  know  how 
I  love  you  ?" 

"  We  must  part."  She  spoke  in  a  low 
voice.     "  I  beg  of  you  to  say  no  more." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?  I  have  been 
so  certain  that  you  loved  me.  Forgive  me 
for  saying  so.  But  have  I  been  wholly 
self-deceived?"  He  stopped  a  moment. 
"  Are  you  sure,  are  you  sure  you  do  not 
love  me?"  he  added,  in  a  passionately 
imploring  tone.     "  Give  me  a  little  hope." 

"  I  cannot."  The  words  were  very  low, 
but  calm  and  steady. 

He  scanned  her  face  for  one  line  of 
doubt,  of  hesitation. 

"You  send  me  away?" 

"  I  must." 

He  drew  a  long,  deep  breath.    There 
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was  silence  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said, 
"  I  accept  your  answer.  I  accept  it.  But 
I  want  to  understand.  Have  I  been  wrong 
all  the  time  —  a  dupe  of  my  own  vanity? 
At  Rosedale  ?  I  could  swear  you  were 
beginning  to  love  me  then."  She  did  not 
speak. 

"  Have  I  lost  you  through  my  tardiness  ? 
Be  frank,  Helen.     You  owe  it  to  me." 

She  raised  her  head,  with  a  touch  of 
haughtiness  in  the  gesture. 

"  I  owe  you  an  answer.  You  have  had 
it." 

"But  I  have  disappointed  you.  Fallen 
short  of  the  ideal  you  had  set  up  for  me. 
Showed  myself  poor  clay  where  you  ex- 
pected gold.  You  are  right.  Despise  me  ; 
I  deserve  it.  But  I  love  you  1  I  love 
you!     Give  me  a  little  hope." 

There  was  not  a  line  of  hesitation  in 
the  quiet,  steady  face  she  turned  on  him. 
"  I  have  given  you  my  answer,"  she  said 
gently.  "  It  is  a  final  one.  It  is  useless 
pain  to  both  of  us  to  continue  this." 

•*  You  despise  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  those  deep, 
calm  eyes.  "Why  should!?  You  were 
very  kind  to  me.     I  do  not  forget  it." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  said,  with  her  full  look  still  resting  on 
his  agitated,  miserable  face,  — 

"  I  must  go  in,  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  may 
be  wanted." 

"  One  moment,"  he  exclaimed.  He 
stood  looking  on  the  ground  in  intense, 
painful  thought.  Then  he  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  You  told  me  you  had  decided  on 
something." 

"Why  should  I  trouble  you  with  our 
plans?"  she  answered  faintly. 

"  Ah,  that  is  not  like  you.  You  should 
not  have  said  that.     Tell  me." 

"  We  are  going  to  London.  He  is  go- 
ing to  revise  his  book  there." 

He  looked  at  her  slim,  delicate  figure, 
her  pale,  sweet  face.  He  had  never  loved 
her  as  he  loved  her  now. 

"  Are  you  going  alone,  you  two  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  We  have  made  our  plans 
already.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  comforts 
him." 

"I  won't  keep  you,"  he  said.  "I  see 
you  want  to  go.  But  I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise me  one  thing.     It  is  not  much  to  ask." 

"Tell  me,"  she  returned  quietly. 

"  Promise  to  trust  me  as  a  friend  when 
we  meet  again." 

"  Yes  ;  I  may  promise  that." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  it."  He  took 
it  and  held  it  fast. 

"  You  must  go.    Good-bye." 


He  dropped  her  hand  and  she  left  him. 
He  watched  her  go;  watched  her  along 
the  path  and  into  the  house.  Then  he  set 
out  on  his  homeward  walk.  But  before  he 
reached  the  main  road  he  sat  down.  He 
sat  there  a  long  time  thinking  intently. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  future.  He  was 
making  a  choice  ;  he  had  made  it  when  at 
last  he  rose  and  set  his  face  towards  the 
hills.  It  was  late  when  he  got  back  to  the 
deanery.  He  said  little  to  the  dean  about 
his  day's  expedition,  and  the  private  opin- 
ion of  his  host  was  that  he  had  missed 
his  road  and  was  too  proud  to  confess  it. 

Next  day  they  were  sitting  smoking  by 
the  study  fire  just  before  dinner,  and  the 
dean  laughingly  referred  to  his  knocked- 
up  look  on  reaching  home  the  night  be- 
fore. 

"  You  are  no  hill-man,  my  dear  fellow. 
It  is  lucky  Cambridge  is  so  flat." 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  he  put  his  pipe  down  and  quietly  said, 
"  I  have  refused  the  tutorship." 

"Refused  it?     Impossible!" 

*•  I  wrote  to-day  to  give  it  up." 

He  took  up  his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke 
again,  looking  steadily  at  the  fire. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  in  your  right 
senses?  You  will  never  get  such  a  chance 
again,  never.     It  is  suicide." 

"Well,  it's  done." 

"  But  what  on  earth  has  made  you  do 
such  a  l!iiing?'* 

"  Second  thoughts,"  he  returned  shortly. 

"But — but  —  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

"  Enter  into  Laban's  service." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"No?  Well,  I  don't  understand  myself 
quite,"  returned  the  other,  with  a  queer, 
somewhat  rueful,  smile.  "  But  the  thing's 
done,  dean.  Dead  and  done  with,  and  I 
am  going  to  begin  all  over  again." 

III. 
As  Mr.  Tristram  put  it,  "They  burnt 
their  ships  behind  them."  Like  London  or 
loathe  it,  they  should  have  to  stay  there.. 
The  little  moorland  cottage  was  sold  ;  all 
the  old  furniture  was  disposed  of;  only 
the  books  were  kept.  Some  empty  rooms 
were  taken  in  a  street  near  the  British 
Museum,  and  furnished  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  they  settled  down.  It  was 
Helen's  energy  and  determination  that 
had  done  it  all.  It  was  Helen's  bright 
spirit  that  kept  the  little  home  cheerful 
through  the  dark  days  of  that  long  No- 
vember. The  fogs  had  come  early,  had 
come  heavily.  Day  after  day  the  streets 
were  shrouded  in  that  funereal  pall  which 
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tires  the  fortitude  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
Londoners.  To  Helen,  who  hated  towns 
at  all  times,  who  would  have  pined  like  a 
lark  for  the  country  in  the  splendor  of  a 
London  June,  those  days  of  fog  were  days 
of  slow  torture.  But  she  never  repined, 
she  never  lost  her  ready  smile,  her  merry 
speech.  Mr.  Tristram  never  guessed  what 
life  meant  to  her  just  then.  He  was  well 
again,  but  not  well  enough  to  stay  long  at 
the  Museum  library.  It  was  Helen's  task 
to  go  there  and  copy  out  the  extracts  he 
wanted.  The  book  was  to  be  thoroughly 
revised,  and  then  Mr.  Tristram  would  pub- 
lish it  at  his  own  expense. 

It  would  take  nearly  all  their  little  stock 
of  capital  to  do  it,  and  he  had  feebly  re- 
monstrated when  Helen  had  proposed  the 
plan. 

"  I  must  think  of  you,  my  dear,"  he  had 
said,  though  his  eyes  had  grown  bright 
with  newly  renewed  hope.  But  Helen  had 
set  her  heart  on  seeing  her  grandfather's 
life-long  wish  accomplished. 

"You  have  thought  of  me  too  much," 
she  said,  stroking  the  weak  hand  she  held. 
"And  I  can  do  many  things.  Besides, 
what  will  the  book  do  for  us  ?  " 

"It  must  succeed,"  he  answered  eagerl}\ 
"Yes,  you  are  right,  my  dear.  I  have 
been  too  faint-hearted.  You  have  put  new 
life  in  me,  my  own  brave  girl." 

It  was  weary  work.  It  became  an  al- 
most hopeless  work  as  the  days  went  on, 
and  the  store  of  new  material  accumulated, 
and  Helen  saw  that  her  grandfather  no 
longer  had  strength  enough  to  grapple 
with  his  task. 

They  had  been  in  London  nearly  a 
month.  The  longest,  dreariest  month  that 
Helen  had  ever  known,  ever  would  know. 
She  had  left  her  grandfather  poring  over 
his  papers  by  the  lamplight,  and  had 
picked  her  way  through  the  dark,  wet 
streets  to  the  Museum.  Her  grandfather 
had  found  a  reference  to  some  science 
magazine  in  one  of  his  books,  and  he  had 
asked  her  to  copy  a  certain  article  for  him. 
She  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
magazine,  and  she  was  explaining  what 
she  wanted  to  a  puzzled  official,  when  she 
felt  a  light  touch  on  her  hand.     She  turned. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone  ;  "the  name 
of  that  paper  is  altered." 

In  a  moment  all  difficulties  vanished, 
and  Helen  went  back  to  her  seat,  knowing 
the  magazine  would  be  brought  to  her  in  a 
few  moments. 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  copy  the  arti- 
cle, and  she  never   raised   her   head  or 
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looked   round  while   she   labored   at  her 
task. 

Yet  she  was  conscious  that  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  sitting  busy  at  work,  with  a 
great  pile  of  books  around  him,  a  few  desks 
away. 

The  clock  was  striking  six  when  she 
had  finished.  She  carried  back  the  book 
and  then  went  swiftly  out  through  the 
swinging  doors.  She  was  claiming  her 
umbrella  when  Mr.  Reynolds  came  up  to 
claim  his,  and  they  went  out  together, 
through  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  into  the 
foggy  night.  He  stopped  on  the  steps 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You  promised  that  we  were  to  be 
friends,"  he  said  gravely. 

That  night  Helen  and  her  grandf^her 
worked  late.  Helen  felt  more  hoffpfess 
than  she  had  ever  felt  about  the  prospects 
of  the  book,  for  her  grandfather  was  obvi- 
ously incapable  of  working  in  the  new 
material  properly.  But  her  pity  for  him 
was  only  the  deeper  for  this  knowledge, 
and  she  toiled  on  by  his  side  far  into 
the  night  trying  to  get  certain  chapters 
finished.  He  gave  up  at  last  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
looking  bright  and  eager. 

"  We  are  getting  on,"  he  said  jubilantly ; 
"it  will  soon  be  over,  my  dear.  A  few 
more  weeks  and  we  shall  see  the  end  of 
it." 

Helen  sat  down  by  his  side,  on  her  low 
stool,  and  laid  her  head  against  him.  She 
felt  too  sick  at  heart  to  be  able  to  answer 
him  in  any  other  way.  He  smoothed  down 
the  soft,  bright  hair,  but  with  an  absent 
hand;  his  thoughts  were  busy.  Helen 
was  just  thinking  whether  she  should  tell 
him  she  had  met  Mr.  Reynolds  that  night, 
when  he  mentioned  his  name. 

"  I  wonder  where  that  fellow  Reynolds 
is,  my  love;  I  should  like  to  see  him." 

Helen  gave  a  painful  start.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  her  grandfather's  manner 
had  struck  her  as  strange,  as  so  unlike  his 
habitually  reserved,  formal  ways.  It  was 
a  moment  or  two  before  she  could  answer 
in  her  usual  tone. 

"  It  is  strange  you  mention  him,  grand- 
father dear.  I  met  him  to-night  in  the 
library  ;  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  so." 

"I  want  to  see  him,"  her  grandfather 
returned  eagerly;  "  tell  him  so,  Helen.  I 
was  unjust,  absurd  about  him.  He  did  me 
a  good  turn,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  He  told  you  the  truth." 

"Yes;  he  put  me  on  the  right  track. 
Why,  we  should  be  mouldering  still  in 
that  place  if  it  were  not  for  him.     A  con- 
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ceited  fellow,  too;  a  Cambridge  prig, 
Helen." 

Helen  did  not  answer.  She  took  up  her 
grandfather's  hand  and  pressed  her  lips  on 
it. 

"  It  will  do  him  good  to  see  my  work 
now,"  the  old  man  went  on  with  a  feeble 
chuckle;  "eh,  Helen?  We  can  teach  him 
somewhat  now,  can't  we  ?  You  must  bring 
him  in  to  see  me,  my  dear,  next  time  you 
meet." 

"  I  shall  hardly  see  him  again.  He  is  a 
Cambridge  lecturer,  you  know ;  he  can't 
be  in  London  often.  It  was  the  merest 
chance  we  met." 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  Mr.  Tristram 
went  to  the  Museum  alone.  Helen  had 
some  household  work  to  do,  for  they  kept 
no  Servant.  Long  before  his  usual  time 
for  coming  home  she  heard  her  grandfa- 
ther's voice  on  the  stairs,  loud  and  cheer- 
ful, as  his  voice  had  become  lately.  Some 
one  must  be  with  him.  They  were  so  ab- 
solutely friendless  in  London,  that  Helen 
could  think  of  no  one,  except  —  except  — 
but  he  it  could  not  be.  She  took  off  her 
apron  and  wiped  the  flour  off  her  hands 
and  went  into  the  front  room.  Her  grand- 
father opened  the  door  as  she  came  in 
from  the  inner  room,  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  triumphant  smile. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Reynolds,  Helen.  Come 
in,  come  in,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  round 
and  beckoning  to  his  companion. 

Helen  and  Mr.  Reynolds  shook  hands 
in  silence. 

"  Now  I  will  show  you  what  I  have  been 
doing,"  went  on  Mr.  Tristram  in  his  loud 
voice.  He  went  up  to  the  table  and  began 
to  fling  over  the  papers.  "  Helen,  come 
here,  my  dear.  Where's  that  section  I 
altered  yesteroay  ?  You  won't  say  we  are 
behind  the  times  now,  Reynolds.  Just 
look  here." 

He  began  explaining  the  pages  he  took 
up,  but  almost  immediately  dropped  them 
and  went  off  to  his  bedroom  to  get  some 
book  he  wanted  to  show  his  visitor. 

Mr.  Reynolds  turned  quickly  to  Helen, 
who  was  standing  pale  and  silent  by  the 
fire. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go?  Will  you 
trust  me  enough  to  let  me  stay  ?  You  have 
only  to  say  one  word  and  I  will  goat  once, 
but  let  me  stay.     You  can  trust  me." 

Helen  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  sud- 
den imploring  look. 

"  Do  you  notice  how  changed  he  is?" 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  speaking  out  the 
trouble  that  had  lain  so  heavily  upon 
her. 

"  He    is    overtaxed,    overstrained.      It 


will  be  all  right  v;hen  this  is  done  with.     I 
am  sure  of  it." 

"  It  will  never  be  finished."  Her  voice 
had  passionate  despair  in  it.  "  Oh,  don't 
you  see?" 

"  I  am  going  to  help  him,"  was  the 
quick  answer.  "  Nay,  you  must  not  re- 
fuse me.  I  did  him  wrong  ;  he  has  given 
me  the  chance  to  undo  that  wrong.  Ycu 
have  no  right  to  step  between  us." 

"  There,  that's  the  book,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tristram,  coming  back  with  a  great  folio 
volume  in  his  arms.  "  My  books  must 
really  be  arranged  more  carefully,  Helen^ 
I  shall  want  them  constantly  now.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  going  to  look  over  the  alter- 
ations I  have  made  in  the  manuscript^ 
and  I  shall  want  to  show  him  my  author- 
ities." 

Insensibly  the  burden,  that  had  been 
growing  too  heavy  for  Helen,  slipped  from 
her,  and  the  dark  days  grew  bright  with 
new  hope. 

The  book  was  making  wonderful  prog- 
ress now.  Everything  seemed  to  go  right 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Tristram  grew  more  like  his  old  self 
as  he  learned  to  rely  on  his  fellow-work- 
er's help,  and  recognized  what  valuable 
help  it  was. 

One  day  Helen  met  Mr.  Reynolds  com- 
ing up  the  stairs,  two  or  three  stairs  at  a 
time,  with  a  pile  of  books  under  his  arm. 
She  had  had  no  chance  of  speaking  to  him 
alone  for  days  and  days,  and  she  stopped 
now,  determined  to  say  out  what  was 
burning  in  her  heart. 

"What  right  have  we  to  take  your  time 
like  this?  "she  said,  her  voice  vibrating 
with  strong  feeling.  He  stopped,  and 
looked  up  at  her  as  she  stood  a  step  or  two 
above  him. 

"  No  right  ?  Oh,  Helen  !  "  Before  she 
could  answer  he  went  on  quickly  :  "  Don't 
mistake  me.  I  am  asking  for  nothing.  I 
am  not  as  bad  as  that.  But  you  won't  deny 
me  this  happiness." 

"But  your  own  work?  You  give  your- 
self up  to  this." 

He  smiled  at  her.  "This  will  soon  be 
done.  And  I  am  proud  to  have  a  part  in 
it.  It  is  a  great  book  —  a  wonderful  book. 
More  and  more  I  see  its  merits." 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  Helen  faintly. 
"I  had  lost  all  faith  in  it.  Is  it  really 
good  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  he  answered  earnestly. 
"  It  was  a  shame  to  me  to  have  been  soj 
blind  at  first." 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  that,"  she  answered] 
quickly.  "Can  we  ever  forget  what  we| 
owe  you  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  know  my  name  is  to  appear  at 
large  in  the  preface  ?  "  His  tone  was  light, 
but  his  eyes  had  a  depth  of  feeling  in 
them.  "Your  grandfather  insists  on  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  my  help.  I 
think  yours  ought  to  be  there,  too." 

"I  did  so  much,  didn't  I?"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  little  smile.  "And  now  I 
am  doing  nothing." 

The  days  went  on.  Christmas  came 
and  went.  The  New  Year  came  and 
brought  blue  sky  and  sunshine. 

"  I  never  thought  the  sun  could  shine 
like  this  in  London,"  said  Helen  to  her 
grandfather,  as  she  stood  looking  out  of 
the  high  window  at  the  sky  above  the 
roofs.  It  all  looked  so  bright  and  cheer- 
ful to-day.  There  were  sparrows  twitter- 
ing close  at  hand  ;  there  was  a  woman 
selling  flowers  in  the  street  below  :  great 
masses  of  anemones,  white  and  red. 
Helen  looked  down  at  the  flowers  with  a 
quick  desire  for  some.  But  it  was  a  long 
way  down  the  stairs,  and  they  had  no 
money  to  spare  for  flowers.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  he  must  have  divined  that  wish 
when,  turning  round  at  the  opening  of  the 
door,  she  saw  John  Reynolds  come  in 
with  a  bis  bunch  of  the  anemones  in  his 
hand. 

"  I  couldn't  resist  them,"  he  said,  put- 
ting them  carelessly  on  the  table.  "  I 
don't  think  I  can  work  to-day,  Mr.  Tris- 
tram. I  want  you  both  to  come  out  with 
me." 

Mr.  Tristram  looked  wistfully  at  the 
table,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  gleam  of 
delight  on  Helen's  face,  and  they  soon 
started. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  into  Regent's 
Park,"  Mr.  Reynolds  said.  "You  abuse 
poor  London  so,  Miss  Mainwaring,  that  I 
want  to  show  you  something  more  like 
country  than  you  dream  of." 

They  walked  on,  saying  little  till  they 
reached  the  park.  It  was  a  wonderful 
day;  with  a  balmy  air  and  a  sun  shining 
brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Mr.  Tristram 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  walk 
they  entered,  and  Helen  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds strolled  on. 

"  This  is  a  new  London  to  me,"  she  said, 
looking  round  her  with  delight.  "  But 
oh,  how  it  makes  me  long  for  the  real,  real 
country.  It  is  almost  worse  than  the  fogs 
for  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  your 
moors  instead  of  this  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  they  are," 
Helen  answered,  with  a  long  breath. 

Both  thought,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
feeling,  of  that  day  he  had  spent  among 


the  moors.  Neither  spoke  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said, — 

"  You  know  the  book  is  finished  except 
a  page  or  two.  I  saw  those  publishers 
again  last  night."  He  mentioned  the  name 
of  a  famous  firm.  "I  feel  sure  they  will 
take  it  at  their  own  risk,  but  I  do  not 
wish  your  grandfather  to  know  till  it  is 
quite  settled." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  He  is  much  better,  don't  you 
think  so.?" 

"  Oh,  much  —  much  better."  He 
stopped.  There  were  some  railings  di- 
viding the  path  from  the  sweep  of  grass, 
and  he  rested  his  arm  on  them,  not  look- 
ing at  Helen,  but  down  on  the  ground. 

"  My  work  here  is  nearly  over  now,"  he 
said. 

"  Ah,  how  shall  we  thank  you  ?  "  an- 
swered Helen. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  wishing?'* 
he  said,  in  a  quick,  agitated  voice.  All  his 
lightness  of  manner  had  gone.  Helen  saw 
now  how  pale  and  worn  and  unhappy  he 
looked. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?  "  she  said  gently. 

"That  I  had  never  done  anything  for 
you.  That  there  had  been  no  need  for 
help  from  me." 

Helen  could  not  speak.  She  felt  too 
profoundly  hurt.  He  saw  the  look  in  her 
face  and  went  hurriedly  on. 

"  Ah,  don't  you  see  ?  I  don't  want  your 
gratitude.  It  is  hateful  to  me.  Do  you 
think  I  claim  anything  from  you  as  a  re- 
ward of  my  service?  I  claim  nothing. 
You  are  absolutely  free." 

"  I  must  be  grateful." 

"  Not  if  you  had  loved  me.  It  would 
have  been  your  right " 

Helen  gave  him  one  look  and  hurriedly 
moved  away.  He  walked  on  by  her  side 
a  fevy  steps,  and  then  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  For- 
give me  ;  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
rather  than  give  you  pain."  He  stopped 
a  moment  and  then  went  on.  "  I  did  it  to 
try  to  win  you  back.  I  came  to  London 
for  that.  But  I  gave  up  hope  weeks  ago. 
Whatever  I  have  done  since  then  has  been 
done  for  no  selfish  reason.  Do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that." 

"Oh,  I  do  believe  it." 

"  I  was  a  fool  once,  you  know,"  he  said, 
with  a  self-scornful  laugh.  "A  confident 
fool.     I  know  my  own  value  better  now." 

They  had  come  in  sight  of  the  bench, 
where  her  grandfather  sat  sunning  himself 
in  mild  content.  Some  children  were 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the  water  feeding: 
the    ducks,   with   an    accompaniment    of 
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merry  shouts  and  cries.  No  one  else  was 
in  sight.  Helen  stopped  and  looked  hes- 
itatingly at  her  companion. 

"  Well?"  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  a 
smile. 

"Are  you  sure?"  Helen  began.  She 
stopped  ;  her  face  lighted  up  with  a  glow 
of  softest,  tenderest  rose-color. 

"  Sure?  "  he  echoed. 

"Sure  that  you  are  so  very  wise  now  ? " 

"Helen!" 

But  she  had  walked  quickly  on  to  her 
grandfather's  side.  They  could  say  no 
more  to  each  other.  But  what  more  was 
there  need  to  say  just  then?  "To  hear 
with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  rare  wit." 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE    SPANISH    STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

I. 

The  fate  of  the  great  expedition  sent 
by  Philip  the  Second  to  restore  the  papal 
authority  in  England  has  been  related 
often  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  the  most 
dramatic  incident  in  our  national  history, 
and  the  materials  for  a  faithful  account  of 
it  in  the  contemporary  narratives  are  un- 
usually excellent.  The  English  nature  on 
that  occasion  was  seea  at  its  very  best. 
The  days  had  not  yet  come  of  inflated 
sell-praise,  and  the  spirit  which  produces 
actions  of  real  merit  is  usually  simple  in 
the  description  of  such  actions.  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush.  The  finest  jewels 
need  least  a  gaudy  setting;  and  as  the 
newspaper  correspondent  was  not  yet 
born,  and  the  men  who  did  the  fighting 
wrote  also  the  reports,  the  same  fine  and 
modest  temper  is  equally  seen  in  both. 

Necessarily,  however,  Englishmen  could 
only  tell  what  they  themselves  had  seen, 
and  the  other  side  of  the  story  has  been 
left  untold.  The  Spanish  historians  have 
never  attempted  to  minimize  the  magni- 
tude of  their  disaster,  but  they  have  left 
the  official  records  to  sleep  in  the  shades 
of  their  public  offices,  and  what  the  Span- 
ish commanders  might  have  themselves 
to  say  of  their  defeat  and  its  causes  has 
been  left  hitherto  unprinted.  I  discov- 
ered myself  at  Simancas  the  narrative  of 
the  accountant-general  of  the  fleet,  Don 
Pedro  Coco  Calderon,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  my  own  history.  But  Don  Pedro's 
account  showed  only  how  much  more 
remained  to  be  discovered,  of  which  I 
myself  could  find  no  record  either  in 
print  or  manuscript. 

The  defect  has  now  been  supplied  by 


the  industry  and  patriotism  of  an  officer 
in  the  present  Spanish  navy,  who  has 
brought  together  a  collection  of  letters 
and  documents  bearing  on  the  subject 
which  is  signally  curious  and  interesting. 
Captain  Fernandez  Duro  deserves  grate- 
ful thanks  and  recognition,  as  enabling  us 
for  the  first  time  really  to  understand  what 
took  place.  But  more  than  that,  he  repro- 
duces the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  time; 
he  enables  us  to  see,  face  to  face,  the  De 
Valdez,  the  Recaldes,  the  Oquendos,  the 
De  Ley  Vas,  who  had  hitherto  been  only 
names  to  us.  The  Iliad  would  lose  half 
its  interest  if  we  knew  only  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  and  knew  nothing  of  Priam 
and  Hector.  The  five  days'  battle  in  the 
English  Channel  in  August,  1588,  was 
fought  out  between  men  on  both  sides  of 
a  signalh'  gallant  and  noble  nature  ;  and 
when  the  asperities  of  theology  shall  have 
mellowed  down  at  last,  Spanish  and  En- 
glish authorities  together  will  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  great  epic  poem. 

Until  that  happy  and  still  far-distant 
time  shall  arrive,  we  must  appropriate  and 
take  up  into  the  story  Captain  Duro's  con- 
tribution. With  innocent  necromancy  he 
calls  the  dead  out  of  their  graves  and 
makes  them  play  their  drama  over  again. 
With  his  assistance  we  will  turn  to  the 
city  of  Lisbon,  on  the  25th  of  April  of  the 
Annus  Mirabilis.  The  preparations  were 
then  all  but  completed  for  the  invasion  of 
England  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Prot- 
estant heresy.  From  all  parts  of  Catholic 
Europe  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  had 
ascended  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  stream 
of  passionate  entreaty  that  God  would 
arise  and  make  his  power  known.  Masses 
had  been  said  day  after  day  on  fifty  thou- 
sand altars  ;  and  devout  nuns  had  bruised 
their  knees  in  midnight  watches  on  the 
chapel  pavements.  The  event  so  long 
hoped  for  was  to  come  at  last.  On  that  day 
the  consecrated  standard  was  to  be  pre- 
sented in  state  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition.  Catholics  had  collected 
from  every  corner  of  the  world ;  Spanish 
and  Italian,  French  and  Irish,  English  and 
German  owning  a  common  nationality  in 
the  Church.  The  Portuguese  alone  of 
Catholic  nations  looked  on  in  indifference. 
Portugal  had  been  recently  annexed  by 
force  to  Spain.  The  wound  was  still 
bleeding,  and  even  religion  failed  to  unite 
the  nobles  and  people  in  common  cause 
with  their  conquerors.  But  Lisbon  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Portuguese  city.  Philip 
dealt  with  it  as  he  pleased,  and  the  Church 
of  Portugal,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  was 
at  Philip's  disposition. 
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There  was  something  of  real  piety  in 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  there  was  much 
of  the  artificial  emotion  which  bore  the 
same  relation  to  piety  which  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  bore  to 
true  chivalry.  Philip  himself  in  certain 
aspects  of  his  character  was  not  unlike 
Don  Quixote.  He  believed  that  he  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  extirpate  the 
dragons  and  monsters  of  heresy.  As  the 
adventure  with  the  enchanted  horse  had 
been  specially  reserved  for  Don  Quixote, 
so  the  "enterprise  of  England,"  in  the 
inflated  language  of  the  time,  was  said  to 
have  been  reserved  for  Philip ;  and  as 
analogies  are  apt  to  complete  themselves, 
the  fat,  good-humored,  and  entirely  inca- 
pable Medina  Sidonia  had  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Sancho.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
had  no  ambition  for  such  adventures  ;  he 
would  have  greatly  preferred  staying  at 
home,  and  only  consented  to  take  the 
command  out  of  a  certain  dog-like  obedi- 
ence to  his  master.  The  representatives 
of  the  imaginary  powers  had  been  called 
in  to  bring  him  to  accept  the  dangerous 
responsibility.  A  pious  hermit  told  him 
that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  promise  him  victory.  The 
prioress  of  the  Annunciata  Maria  di  la 
Visitacion,  who  had  received  the  five 
wounds  and  was  punished  afterwards  as  a 
detected  impostor,  had  seen  Santiago  and 
two  angels  smiting  Drake  and  his  unbe- 
lieving comrades,  and  she  assured  the 
duke  of  glory  in  both  worlds  if  he  went. 
The  duke's  experience  of  English  admi- 
rals had  been,  so  far,  not  glorious  to  him 
at  all.  He  had  been  in  command  at  Cadiz 
two  years  before  when  the  English  fleet 
sailed  up  the  harbor,  burnt  eighteen  large 
ships,  and  went  off  unfought  with,  taking 
six  more  away  with  them.  All  Spain  had 
cried  shame  and  called  the  duke  a  coward, 
but  Philip  had  refused  to  be  displeased, 
and  had  deliberately  chosen  him  for  an 
undertaking  far  more  arduous  than  the 
defence  of  a  provincial  port.  On  this 
April  25  he  was  to  receive  his  commission, 
with  the  standard  under  which  he  was  to 
go  into  action,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
was  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  its  im- 
posing splendors  and  imperious  solemni- 
ties. 

The  Armada  lay  in  the  Tagus  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  It  was 
the  most  powerful  armament  which  had 
ever  been  collected  in  modern  Europe,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships  —  great  galleons 
from  a  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  tons  ; 
galliasses  rowed  by  three  hundred  slaves, 
carrying  fifty   guns;    galleys    almost    as 


formidable,  and  other  vessels,  the  best 
appointed  which  Spain  and  Italy  could 
produce.  They  carried  nine  thousand  sea- 
men, seasoned  mariners  who  had  served 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seventeen 
thousand  soldiers,  who  were  to  join  Parma 
and  assist  the  conquest  of  England.  Be- 
sides them  were  some  hundreds  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who,  with  their  servants 
and  retinues,  had  volunteered  for  the  new 
crusade,  gallant,  high-spirited  youths  quite 
ready  to  fight  with  Satan  himself  in-  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Holy  Church.  In 
them  all  was  a  fine  profession  of  enthusi- 
asm—  qualified,  indeed,  among  the  sea- 
men by  a  demand  for  wages  in  advance 
and  a  tendency  to  desert  when  they  re- 
ceived them.  But  a  regiment  of  priests 
dispersed  through  the  various  squadrons 
kept  alive  in  most  the  sense  that  they  were 
going  on  the  most  glorious  expedition  ever 
undertaken  by  man. 

The  standard  which  was  to  be  presented 
itself  indicated  the  sacred  character  of  the 
war.  Into  the  royal  arms  of  Spain  there 
had  been  introduced  as  supporters  on  one 
side  Christ  on  the  cross,  on  the  other  the 
Virgin  mother,  and  on  the  scroll  below  was 
written  :  "  Exsurge  Deus  et  vindica  cau- 
sam  tuam  "  "  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  avenge 
thy  cause."  "  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  Castille,  of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  the 
two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  Portugal,  Na- 
varre, Granada,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Gallicia, 
Majorca,  Sardinia,  Cordova,  Corsica,  Mur- 
cia,  Jaen,  Algaves,  Algesiras,  Gibraltar, 
the  Canary  Islands,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  Isles  and  Continents  of  the 
Ocean  ;  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  of  Brabant  and  Milan,  Count 
of  Hapsburgh,  Count  of  Flanders,  Tirol, 
and  Barcelona ;  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Mo- 
lina," etc. ;  the  monarch,  in  short,  whose 
name,  was  swathed  in  these  innumerable 
titles,  had  determined  to  commit  the  sa- 
cred banner  to  his  well -beloved  Don 
Alonzo  de  Guzman,  surnamed  El  Bueno, 
or  the  Good,  and  under  its  folds  to  sweep 
the  ocean  clear  of  the  piratical  squadrons 
of  the  English  queen.  The  scene  was  the 
great  metropolitan  church  of  Lisbon,  the 
Iglesia  Major.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  streets  and  squares  were  lined 
with  troops  who  had  been  landed  from  the 
ships.  The  king  was  represented  by  his 
nephew,  the  cardinal  archduke,  who  was 
viceroy  of  Portugal.  The  viceroy  rode 
out  of  the  palace  with  the  duke  on  his 
right  hand,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers of  the  expedition  in  their  splen- 
did dresses.  At  the  church  they  were 
received  by  the  archbishop.    The  standard 
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was  placed  on  the  altar.  Mass  was  sung. 
The  viceroy  then  led  the  duke  up  the  altar 
steps,  lifted  a  fold  of  the  standard  and 
placed  it  in  his  hands,  while,  as  the  signal 
was  passed  outside,  the  ships  in  the  river 
and  the  troops  in  the  streets  fired  a  salute 
—  "  una  pequefia  salva,"  a  small  one,  for 
powder  was  scarce  and  there  was  none  to 
waste.  The  scene  was  not  impressive, 
and  the  effect  was  frittered  away  in  a  com- 
plexity of  details.  The  archbishop  took 
the  holy  sacrament  and  passed  out  of  the 
church,  followed  by  a  stream  of  monks 
and  secular  clergy.  The  archduke  and 
the  newly  made  cardinal  went  after  them, 
the  standard  being  borne  by  the  duke's 
cousin,  Don  Luis  of  Cordova,  who  was  to 
accompany  him  to  England.  In  this  order 
they  crossed  the  great  square  to  the  Do- 
minican convent,  where  the  scene  in  the 
Iglesia  Major  was  repeated.  The  Do- 
minicans received  the  procession  at  the 
door.  The  standard  was  again  laid  on  the 
altar,  this  time  by  the  duke  himself,  as  if 
to  signify  the  consecration  of  his  own 
person  to  the  service  of  the  beings  whose 
forms  were  embroidered  upon  it.  The 
religious  part  of  the  transaction  finished, 
they  returned  to  the  palace,  and  stood  on 
the  marble  stairs  while  the  troops  fired 
a  second  volley.  The  men  were  then 
marched  to  their  boats,  with  an  eye  on 
them  to  see  that  none  deserted,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Captain-General 
of  the  Ocean,  as  the  duke  was  now  entitled, 
went  in  to  breakfast. 

The  presentation  had  wanted  dignity 
and  perhaps  seriousness.  There  was  no 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  The  Portuguese 
aristocracy  were  pointedly  absent,  and  the 
effect  was  rather  of  some  artificial  display 
got  up  by  the  clergy  and  the  government. 
And  yet  the  expedition  of  which  this 
scene  was  the  preliminary  had  for  sixty 
years  been  the  dream  of  Catholic  piety, 
and  the  discharge  at  last  of  a  duty  with 
which  the  Spanish  nation  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  charged.  The  Reformation  in 
England  had  commenced  with  the  divorce 
of  a  Spanish  princess.  Half  the  English 
nation  had  been  on  Catherine's  side  and 
had  invited  Philip's  father  to  send  troops 
to  help  them  to  maintain  her.  As  the 
quarrel  deepened,  and  England  became 
the  stronghold  of  heresy,  the  English 
Catholics,  the  popes,  the  clergy  univer- 
sally had  entreated  Charles,  and  Philip 
after  him,  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
mischief  and  take  a  step  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  end  the  Protestant  rebellion 
and  give  peace  to  Europe.  The  great 
emperor  and  Philip  too  had  listened  re- 


luctantly. Rulers  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  kingdoms  do  not  will- 
ingly encourage  subjects  in  rebellion,  even 
under  the  plea  of  religion.  The  divorce 
of  Catherine  had  been  an  affront  to  Charles 
the  PMfth  and  to  Spain,  yet  it  was  not  held 
to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  war,  and 
Philip  had  resisted  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  supplications  of  the  suffering 
saints  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  an  age  of  revolt  against 
established  authority.  New  ideas,  new 
obligations  of  duty  were  shaking  mankind. 
Obedience  to  God  was  held  as  superior  to 
obedience  to  man  ;  while  each  man  was 
forming  for  himself  his  own  conception  of 
what  God  required  of  him.  The  intellect 
of  Europe  was  outgrowing  its  creed.  Part 
of  the  world  had  discovered  that  doctrines 
and  practices  which  had  lasted  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  were  false  and  idolatrous. 
The  other  and  larger  part  called  the  dis- 
sentients rebels  and  children  of  the  devil, 
and  set  to  work  to  burn  and  kill  them.  At 
such  times  kings  and  princes  have  enough 
to  do  to  maintain  order  in  their  own  do- 
minions, and  even  when  they  are  of  oppo- 
site sides  have  a  common  interest  in 
maintaining  the  principle  of  authority. 
Nor  when  the  pope  himself  spoke  on  the 
Catholic  side  were  Catholic  princes  com- 
pletely obedient.  For  the  pope's  preten- 
sions to  deprive  kings  and  dispose  of 
kingdoms  were  only  believed  in  by  the 
clergy.  No  secular  sovereign  in  Europe 
admitted  a  right  which  reduced  him  to  the 
position  of  a  pope's  vassal.  Philip  held 
that  he  sufficiently  discharged  his  own 
duties  in  repressing  heresy  among  his  own 
subjects  without  interfering  with  his  neigh- 
bors. Elizabeth  was  as  little  inclined  to 
help  Dutch  and  French  and  Scotch  Cal- 
vinists.  Yet  the  power  of  princes,  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  limited,  and 
it  rested,  after  all,  on  the  good-will  of  their 
own  people.  Common  sympathies  bound 
Catholics  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  to 
Protestants,  and  every  country  in  Europe 
became  a  caldron  of  intrigue  and  con- 
spiracy. Catholics  disclaimed  allegiance 
to  Protestant  sovereigns,  Protestants  in 
Catholic  countries  looked  to  their  fellow- 
religionists  elsewhere  to  save  them  from 
stake  and  sword,  and  thus  between  all 
parties,  in  one  form  or  another,  there  were 
perpetual  collisions,  which  the  forbea 
ance  of  statesmen  alone  prevented  fro 
breaking  out  into  universal  war. 

Complete  forbearance  was  not  possible' 
Community    of    creed   was   a   real    bond 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  nor  in  th 
general  uncertainty  could   princes  affor 
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to  reject  absolutely  and  entirely  the  over- 
tures made  to  them  by  each  other's  sub- 
jects.    When  they  could  not  assist  they 
were   obliged   to   humor  and   encourage. 
Charles  the  Fifth  refused  to  go  to  war  to 
enforce  the  sentence  of  Rome  upon  Henry 
the  Eighth,  but  he  allowed  his  ambassa- 
dors to  thank  and   stimulate   Catherine's 
English  friends.     Philip  was  honestly  un- 
willing to  draw   the   sword    against    his 
sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  ;    but  he    was  the 
secular    head  of    Catholic    Christendom, 
bound  to   the    maintenance   of  the   faith. 
He  had  been  titular  king  of  England,  and 
to   him   the    English    Catholics    naturally 
looked   as    their   protector.     He    had    to 
permit  his  De  Quadras  and  his  Mendozas 
to  intrigue  with  disaffection,  to  organize 
rebellion,  and,  if   other  means   failed,  to 
encourage  the  queen's  assassination.     To 
kill  dangerous  or  mischievous  individuals 
was  held  permissible  as  an  alternative  for 
war,  or  as  a  means  of  ending  disturbance. 
It  was  approved  of  even  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  his  Utopia.     William  the  Silent 
was    murdered   in   the    Catholic   interest. 
Henri  Quatre  was  murdered  in  the  Catho- 
lic interest,  and  any  one  who  would  do  the 
same   to   the    English    Jezebel    would  be 
counted  to  have  done  good  service.    Eliza- 
beth had  to  defend  herself  with  such  re- 
sources as  she  possessed.     She  could  not 
afford  to  demand  open  satisfaction  ;   but 
she  could  send  secret  help  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  she  could  allow  her  privateers 
to  seize  Spanish  treasures  on  the  high  seas 
or  plunder  Philip's   West    Indian   cities. 
She  could  execute  the  traitorous  priests 
who  were  found  teaching  rebellion  in  En- 
gland.    Philip  in  return  could  let  the  In- 
quisition burn  English  sailors  as  heretics 
when  they  could  catch  them.     And  thus 
the  two  nations  had  drifted  on,  still  nom- 
inally at  peace  and  each  unwilling  to  de- 
clare open  war;  but  peace  each  year  was 
more  difficult  to  preserve,  and  Philip  was 
driven  on  by  the  necessities  of  things  to 
some  open  and  decided  action.     The  fate 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  turned  on 
the  event  of  a  conflict  between  Spain  and 
England.     Were  England  conquered  and 
recovered  to  the  Papacy,  it  was  believed 
universally  that  first  the   Low  Countries 
and  then  Germany  would  be  obliged  to 
submit. 

Several  times  a  Catholic  invasion  of 
England  had  been  distinctly  contemplated. 
The  Duke  of  Alva  was  to  have  tried  it, 
Don  John  of  Austria  was  to  have  tried  it. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  have  tried 
it.  The  nearest  and  latest  occasion  had 
•been  after  the  conquest  of  Portugal  and 


the  great  defeat  of    the   French  at  the 
Azores  in  1583.     The  Spanish  navy  was 
in  splendid  condition,  excited  by  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  led  by  an  officer  of  real  dis- 
tinction, Alonzo  de   Bazan,  Marques  de 
Santa  Cruz.     A  few   English   privateers 
had  been  in  the  defeated  fleet  at  the  battle 
of    Terceira;    and   Santa  Cruz,  with  the 
other   naval    commanders,   was   eager  to 
follow  up  his  success,  and  avenge  the  in- 
sults which  had  been  offered  for  so  many 
years  to  the  Spanish  flag  by  the  English 
corsairs.    France,  like  all  northern  Europe, 
was  torn  into  factions.    The  Valois  princes 
were  Liberal  and  anti-Spanish.    The  house 
of    Guise   was   fanatically   Catholic,  and 
too   powerful  for  the   crown   to  control. 
Santa  Cruz  was  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a 
seaman.     He   had   his  correspondents  in 
England.      In    Guise    he    had    a  friend 
and  confederate.     One  of  the  many  plots 
formed  was  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth. 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Spanish  navy  were  to 
hold  the   Channel.     Guise   was   to  cross 
under  their  protection  and  land  an  army 
in  Sussex.     The  Catholics  were  to  rise, 
set  free  Mary  Stuart,  and  make  her  queen. 
Philip's  permission  was,  however,  a  neces- 
sary condition.     Santa  Cruz  was  a  rough 
old  sailor,  turned  of  seventy,  who  meant 
what  he  said  and  spoke  his  mind  plainly. 
Like  his    countrymen  generally,   he   was 
tired  of  seeing  his  master  forever  halting 
on  his  leaden  foot  {pid de  plomd)\  and  on 
August  9,  1583,  while  still  at  the  Azores, 
he  wrote  to  stimulate  him  to  follow  up  his 
success  by  a  still   more  splendid  achieve- 
ment.    Philip  was  now  master  of  the  Por- 
tuguese  empire.      He  (Santa   Cruz)  was 
ready,  if  allowed,  to  add  England  to  his 
dominions.     The    Low    Countries    would 
then  surrender,  and  the  Jezebel  who  had 
wrought  so  much  evil  in  the  world  would 
meet  her  deserts. 

Now  was  the  time.  The  troops  were 
ready,  the  fleet  was  ready.  Philip  talked 
of  expense  and  difficulty.  If  difficulty  was 
an  objection,  the  bold  admiral  said  that 
nothing  grand  could  ever  be  achieved ; 
and  for  m.oney,  great  princes  could  find 
money  if  they  wished.  The  king  should 
have  faith  in  God,  whose  work  he  would 
be  doing  ;  and  if  he  was  himself  permitted 
to  try,  he  promised  that  he  would  have  as 
good  success  as  in  his  other  enterprises.* 

Charles  the  Fifth,  among  his  other  lega- 
cies to  his  son,  had  left  him  instructions 
to  distrust  France  and  to  preserve  the 
English  alliance.     The  passionate  Catho- 


*  La  Armada  Invencible.    Por  el  Capitan  de  Navio 
Cesareo  Femindez  Duro,  tomo  i.,  p.  261. 
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lies  assured  him  that  the  way  to  keep 
England  was  to  restore  the  faith.  But 
Elizabeth  was  still  sovereign,  and  Catholic 
conspiracies  so  far  had  only  brought  their 
leaders  to  the  scaffold.  Mary  Stuart  was 
a  true  believer,  but  she  was  herself  half  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  Guise's  father  had  de- 
feated Philip's  father  at  Metz,  and  Guise 
and  Mary  masters  of  France  and  England 
both  was  a  perilous  possibility.  Philip 
did  not  assent;  he  did  not  refuse.  He 
thanked  Santa  Cruz  for  his  zeal,  but  said 
that  he  must  still  wait  a  little  and  watch. 
His  waiting  did  not  serve  to  clear  his  way. 
Elizabeth  discovered  what  had  been  de- 
signed for  her,  and  as  a  return  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sacked  St.  Domingo  and  Cartha- 
gena.  More  than  that,  she  had  sent  open 
help  to  his  insurgent  provinces,  and  had 
taken  charge  with  the  consent  of  the  Hol- 
landers, of  Flushing  and  Brill.  Santa 
Cruz  could  not  but  admire  the  daring  of 
Drake  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
queen.  They  were  acting  while  his  own 
master  was  asleep.  He  tried  again  to 
rouse  him.  The  queen,  he  said,  had  made 
herself  a  name  in  the  world.  She  had  en- 
riched her  own  subjects  out  of  Spanish 
spoil.  In  a  single  month  they  had  taken 
a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats.  Defensive 
war  was  always  a  failure.  Once  more  the 
opportunity  was  his  own.  France  was 
paralyzed,  and  Elizabeth,  though  strong 
abroad,  was  weak  at  home,  through  the 
disaffection  of  the  Catholics.  To  delay 
longer  would  be  to  see  England  grow  into 
a  power  which  he  would  be  unable  to  deal 
with.  Spain  would  decline,  and  would 
lose  in  mere  money  more  than  four  times 
the  cost  of  war.* 

This  time,  Philip  listened  more  seri- 
ously. Before,  he  had  been  invited  to  act 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Guise  was  to 
have  the  spoils.  Now,  at  any  rate,  the 
operation  was  to  be  his  own.  He  bade 
Santa  Cruz  send  him  a  plan  of  operations 
and  a  calculation  in  detail  of  the  ships 
and  stores  which  would  be  required. 
He  made  him  lord  high  admiral,  commis- 
sioned him  to  collect  squadrons  at  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon,  take  them  to  sea,  and  act 
against  the  English  as  he  saw  occasion. 
He  would  probably  have  been  allowed  his 
way  to  do  what  he  pleased  in  the  follow- 
ing year  but  for  a  new  complication,  which 
threw  Philip  again  into  perplexity.  The 
object  of  any  enterprise  led  by  Santa  Cruz 
would  have  been  the  execution  of  the  bull 
of  Pope  Pius,  the  dethronement  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  transference  of  the  crown  to 

*  Santa  Cruz  to  Philip  the  Second,  January  13,  1586. 


Mary  Stuart,  who,  if  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Spanish  arms  alone,  might  be  relied  on 
to  be  true  to  Spanish  interests.  Wearied 
out  with  Mary's  perpetual  plots,  Elizabeth, 
when  Santa  Cruz's  preparations  were  far 
advanced,  sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
blow  of  the  axe  which  ended  her  discon- 
certed every  arrangement  which  had  been 
made.  There  was  no  longer  a  Catholic 
successor  in  England  to  whom  the  crown 
could  go  on  Elizabeth's  deposition,  and  it 
was  useless  to  send  an  army  to  conquer 
the  country  till  some  purpose  could  be 
formed  for  disposing  of  it  afterwards. 
Philip  had  been  called  king  of  England 
once.  He  was  of  the  blood  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  He  thought,  naturally,  that 
if  he  was  to  do  the  work,  the  prize  ought 
to  be  his  own.  Unfortunately,  the  rest  of 
the  world  claimed  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
France  would  certainly  be  hostile.  The 
English  Catholics  were  divided.  The 
pope  himself,  when  consulted,  refused  his 
assent.  As  Pope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  he  was 
bound  to  desire  the  reduction  of  a  rebel- 
lious island;  as  an  Italian  prince,  he  had 
no  wish  to  see  another  wealthy  kingdom 
added  to  the  enormous  empire  of  Spain. 
Mary  Stuart's  son  was  natural  heir.  He 
was  a  Protestant,  but  gratitude  might  con- 
vert him.  At  any  rate,  Philip  should  not 
take  Elizabeth's  place.  Sextus  was  to 
have  given  a  million  crowns  to  the  cost  of 
the  armament;  he  did  not  directly  with- 
draw his  promise,  but  he  haggled  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Holy  See.  He 
affected  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  Philip's 
success,  and  even  his  personal  sincerity. 
He  declined  to  advance  a  ducat  till  a  Span- 
ish army  was  actually  on  English  soil. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  who.  was  to  cross 
from  Flanders  and  conduct  the  campaign 
in  England  itself,  was  diffident,  if  not  un- 
willing; and  Philip  had  to  feel  that  even 
the  successful  occupation  of  London  might 
prove  the  beginning  of  greater  troubles. 
He  had  been  driven  forward  himself 
against  his  inclination.  The  chief  movers 
in  the  enterprise,  those  who  had  fed  the 
fire  of  religious  animosity  through  Eu- 
rope, and  prevented  a  rational  arrange- 
ment between  the  Spanish  and  English 
nations,  were  the  Society  of  Jesus,  those 
members  of  it  especially  who  had  been 
bred  at  Oxford  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  hated  it  with  the  frenzy  of  renegades. 
From  them  came  the  endless  conspiracies 
which  Spain  was  forced  to  countenance, 
and  the  consequent  severities  of  the  En- 
glish government,  which  they  shrieked  in 
Philip's  ears;  and  Philip,  half  a  bigot  and 
half  a  cautious   statesman,  wavered  be- 
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tween  two  policies  till  fate  decided  for 
him.  Both  on  Philip's  part  and  on  Eliza- 
beth's part  there  was  a  desire  for  peace  if 
peace  could  be  had.  Philip  was  weary  of 
the  lonoj  strucrgle  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  threatened  to  be  endless  if  Eliza- 
beth supported  it.  Elizabeth  herself 
wished  to  be  left  in  quiet,  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  insurgent  Protes- 
tants and  hanging  traitorous  priests.  An 
arrangement  was  possible,  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  general  toleration. 

The  pope  was  right  in  not  wholly  trust- 
ing Philip.  The  Spanish  king  was  will- 
ing to  agree  that  England  should  remain 
Protestant  if  England  wished  it,  provided 
the  Catholics  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  religion,  and  provided 
Elizabeth  would  call  in  her  privateers,  sur- 
render to  him  the  towns  which  she  held 
in  Holland,  and  abandon  her  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  States.  Elizabeth  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  tolerate  Catholic  worship 
if  the  Catholics  would  cease  their  plots 
against  her  and  Spain  would  cease  to  en- 
courage them.  It  was  true  that  Flushing 
and  Brill  had  been  trusted  to  her  charge 
by  the  States,  and  that  if  she  withdrew 
her  garrison  she  was  bound  in  honor  to 
replace  them  in  the  States'  hands.  But 
she  regarded  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries as  only  justified  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Blood  Council  and  the  Inquisition.  If 
she  could  secure  for  the  Dutch  confeder- 
ation the  same  toleration  which  she  was 
willing  herself  to  concede  to  the  English 
Catholics,  she  might  feel  her  honor  to  be 
acquitted  sufficiently  if  she  gave  up  to 
Philip  tosvns  which  really  were  his  own. 
Here  only,  so  far  as  the  two  sovereigns 
were  concerned,  the  difficulty  lay.  Philip 
held  himself  bound  by  duty  to  allow  no 
liberty  of  religion  among  his  own  subjects. 
But  if  peace  was  made  the  Spanish  gar- 
risons were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Low  Countries  ;  the  executive  government 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
themselves,  who  could  be  as  tolerant  prac- 
tically as  they  pleased.  On  these  terms 
it  was  certain  that  a  general  pacification 
was  possible.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
strongly  advised  it.  Philip  himself  wished 
for  it.  Half  Elizabeth's  Council  recom- 
mended it,  and  she  herself  wished  for  it. 
Unless  Catholics  and  Protestants  intended 
to  fight  till  one  or  other  was  exterminated, 
they  must  come  to  some  such  terms  at 
last ;  and  if  at  last,  why  not  at  once  ?  With 
this  purpose  a  conference  was  being  held 
at  Ostend  between  Elizabeth's  and  Parma's 
commissioners.  The  terms  were  rational. 
The  principal  parties,  it  is  now  possible 


to  see  —  even  Philip  himself  —  were  sin- 
cere about  i  t.  How  long  the  terms  of  such 
a  peace  would  have  lasted,  with  the  theo- 
logical furnace  at  such  a  heat,  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  Bigotry  and  freedom  of 
thought  had  two  centuries  of  battle  still 
before  them  till  it  could  be  seen  which  was 
to  prevail,  but  an  arrangement  might  then 
have  been  come  to  at  Ostend,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1587-8,  which  would  have  lasted 
Philip's  and  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  could 
either  party  have  trusted  the  other.  In 
both  countries  there  was  a  fighting  party 
and  a  peace  party.  In  England  it  was 
said  that  the  negotiations  were  a  fraud, 
designed  only  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  re- 
lax her  preparations  for  defence.  In  Spain 
it  was  urged  that  the  larger  and  more  men- 
acing the  force  which  could  be  collected, 
the  more  inclined  Elizabeth  would  be  to 
listen  to  reason ;  while  Elizabeth  had  to 
show  on  her  part  that  frightened  she  was 
not,  and  that  if  Philip  preferred  war  she 
had  no  objection.  The  bolder  her  bear- 
ing, the  more  likely  she  would  be  to  secure 
fair  terms  for  the  Hollanders. 

The  preparations  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
were  no  secret.  All  Europe  was  talking 
of  the  enormous  armament  which  Spain 
was  preparing,  and  which  Santa  Cruz  was 
to  convoy  to  the  English  Channel.  Both 
the  Tagus  and  Cadiz  harbor  were  reported 
to  be  crowded  with  ships,  though  as  yet 
unprovided  with  crews  for  them.  With 
some  misgivings,  but  in  one  of  her  bolder 
moments,  the  queen  in  the  spring  of  1587 
allowed  Drake  to  take  a  flying  squadron 
with  him  down  the  Spanish  coast.  She 
hung  about  his  neck  a  second  in  command 
to  limit  his  movements;  but  Drake  took 
his  own  way,  leaving  his  vice-admiral  to 
go  home  and  complain.  He  sailed  into 
Cadiz  harbor,  burnt  eighteen  galleons 
which  were  lying  there,  and,  remaining 
leisurely  till  he  had  finished  his  work, 
sailed  away  to  repeat  the  operation  at  Lis- 
bon. It  might  have  been  done  with  the 
same  ease.  The  English  squadron  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  sight  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  the  great  admiral  had  to 
sit  still  and  fume,  unable  to  go  out  and 
meet  \\\m por falta  de  f^ente  —  for  want  of 
sailors  to  man  his  galleons.  Drake  might 
have  gone  in  and  burnt  them  all,  and  would 
have  done  it  had  not  Elizabeth  felt  that  he 
had  accomplished  enough  and  that  the  ne- 
gotiations would  be  broken  off  if  he 
worked  more  destruction.  He  had  singed 
the  king's  beard,  as  he  called  it ;  and  the 
king,  though  patient  of  affronts,  was 
moved  to  a  passing  emotion.  Seamen  and 
soldiers  were  hurried  down  to  the  Tagus. 
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Orders  were  sent  to  the  admiral  to  put  to 
sea  at  once  and  chase  the  English  off  the 
shore.  But  Philip,  too,  on  his  side  was 
afraid  of  Santa  Cruz's  too  great  audacity. 
He,  too,  did  not  wish  for  a  collision  which 
might  make  peace  impossible.  Another 
order  followed.  The  fleet  was  to  stay 
where  it  was  and  continue  its  preparations. 
It  was  to  wait  till  the  next  spring,  when 
the  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  in 
earnest  if  the  peace  conference  at  Ostend 
should  fail  in  finding  a  conclusion. 

Thus  the  winter  drove  through.  Peace 
was  really  impossible,  however  sincerely 
the  high  contracting  parties  might  them- 
selves desire  it.  Public  opinion  in  Spain 
would  have  compelled  Philip  to  leave  the 
conqueror  of  Terceira  in  command  of  the 
expedition.  Santa  Cruz  would  have  sailed 
in  March  for  the  English  Channel,  sup- 
ported by  officers  whom  he  had  himself 
trained;  and  although  the  Armada  might 
still  have  failed,  history  would  have  had 
another  tale  to  tell  iof  its  exploits  and  its 
fate.  But  a  visible  coldness  had  grown 
up  between  the  king  and  the  admiral. 
Philip,  like  many  men  of  small  minds 
raised  into  great  positions,  had  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  manage- 
ment. He  chose  to  regulate  everything,  to 
the  diet  and  daily  habits  of  every  sailor  and 
soldier  on  board.  He  intended  to  direct 
and  limit  the  action  of  the  Armada  even 
when  out  and  gone  to  its  work.  He  had 
settled  perhaps  in  his  own  mind  that,  since 
he  could  not  himself  be  king  of  England, 
the  happiest  result  for  himself  would  be 
to  leave  Elizabeth  where  she  was,  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  his  vassal,  which  she 
would  become  if  she  consented  to  his 
terms  ;  and  the  presence  of  an  overpower- 
ing fleet  in  the  Channel,  a  moderate  but 
not  too  excessive  use  of  force,  an  avoid- 
ance of  extreme  and  violent  measures, 
which  would  make  the  strife  internecine 
and  make  an  arrangement  impossible,  he 
conceived  it  likely  would  bring  Elizabeth 
to  her  knees.  For  such  a  purpose  Santa 
Cruz  was  not  the  most  promising  instru- 
ment ;  he  required  some  one  of  more 
malleable  material  who  would  obey  his 
own  instructions,  and  would  not  be  led 
either  by  his  own  ambition  or  the  enthu- 
siasm and  daring  of  his  officers  into  des- 
perate adventures.  It  was  probably, 
therefore,  rather  to  his  relief  than  regret 
that  in  February,  when  the  Armada  was 
almost  ready  to  sail,  the  old  admiral  died 
at  Lisbon.  He  was  seventy-three  years 
old.  He  had  seen  fifty  years  of  service. 
Spanish  tradition,  mourning  at  the  fatal 
consequence,  said  afterwards  that  he  had 


been  broken-hearted  at  the  king's  hesita- 
tion. Anxiety  for  the  honor  of  his  country 
might  have  worn  out  a  younger  man.  He 
went,  and  with  him  went  the  only  chance 
of  a  successful  issue  of  the  expedition. 
He  was  proud  of  his  country,  which  he 
saw  that  Philip  was  degrading.  The  in- 
vasion of  England  had  been  his  dream  for 
years,  and  he  had  correspondents  of  his 
own  in  England  and  Ireland.  He  was  the 
ablest  seaman  that  Spain  possessed,  and 
had  studied  long  the  problems  with  which 
he  would  have  had  to  deal.  Doubtless  he 
had  left  men  behind  among  those  who  had 
served  under  him  who  could  have  taken 
his  place,  and  have  done  almost  as  well. 
But  Philip  had  determined  that,  since  the 
experiment  was  to  be  made,  he  would  him- 
self control  it  from  his  room  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  and  in  his  choice  of  Santa  Cruz's 
successor  he  showed  that  naval  capacity 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm  were  the  last 
qualities  for  which  he  was  looking. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  was  the  richest  peer  in 
Spain.  He  was  now  thirty-eight  years  old, 
and  his  experience  as  a  public  man  was 
limited  to  his  failure  to  defend  Cadiz 
against  Drake.  He  was  a  short,  broad- 
shouldered,  olive-complexioned  man,  said 
to  be  a  good  rider  ;  but  if  his  wife  was  to 
be  believed,  he  was  of  all  men  in  Spain 
the  least  fitted  to  be  trusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  any  critical  undertaking.  The 
duchess,  Dofia  Afia  de  Mendoza,  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip's  minister,  Ruy  Gomez, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Princess  of  Eboli, 
whom  later  scandal  called  Philip's  mis- 
tress, and  whose  influence  was  supposed 
to  have  influenced  Philip  in  favor  of  her 
son-in-law.  Royal  scandals  are  dreary 
subjects.  When  they  are  once  uttered  the 
stain  is  indelible,  for  every  one  likes  to 
believe  them.  The  only  contemporary 
witness  for  the  amours  of  Philip  and  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  is  Antonio  Perez,  who, 
by  his  own  confession,  was  a  scoundrel 
who  deserved  the  gallows.  Something  is 
known  at  least  of  the  history  of  the  lady. 
If  there  was  a  woman  in  Spain  whom 
Philip  detested,  it  was  the  wife  of  Ruy 
Gomez.  If  there  was  a  man  whom  the 
princess  despised,  it  was  the  watery- 
blooded  king.  An  intrigue  between  a  wild 
cat  of  the  mountain  and  a  narrow-minded, 
conscientious  sheep-dog  would  be  about 
as  probable  as  a  love-affair  between  Philip 
and  the  Princess  of  Eboli  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  her  son-in-law's  appointment  she  was 
locked  up  in  a  castle  in  defiant  disgrace. 
The  duke  had  been  married  to  her  daugh- 
ter when  he  was  twenty-two  and  his  bride 
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was  eleven,  and  Dofia  Afia,  after  sixteen 
years'  experience  of  him,  had  observed  to 
her  friends  that  he  was  well  enough  in  his 
own  house  among  persons  who  did  not 
know  what  he  was  ;  but  that  if  he  was 
employed  on  business  of  State  the  world 
would  discover  to  its  cost  his  real  charac- 
ter. That  such  a  man  should  have  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Alonzo  de  Bazan  aston- 
ished every  one.  A  commander  of  gold, 
it  was  said,  was  taking  the  place  of  a  com- 
mander of  iron.  The  choice  was  known 
to  Santa  Cruz  while  he  still  breathed,  and 
did  not  comfort  him  in  his  departure. 

The  most  astonished  of  all,  when  he 
learnt  the  honor  which  was  intended  for 
him,  was  the  duke  himself,  and  he  drew  a 
picture  of  his  own  incapacity  as  simple  as 
Sancho's  when  appointed  to  govern  his 
island. 

"  My  health  is  bad,"  he  wrote  to  Phil- 
ip's secretary,  "and  from  my  small  expe- 
rience of  the  water  I  know  that  I  am 
always  seasick.  I  have  no  money  which 
I  can  spare.  I  owe  a  million  ducats,  and 
I  have  not  a  real  to  spend  on  my  outfit. 
The  expedition  is  on  such  a  scale  and  the 
object  is  of  such  high  importance  that  the 
person  at  the  head  of  it  ought  to  under- 
stand navigation  and  sea-fighting,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  either.  I  have  not  one 
of  those  essential  qualifications.  I  have 
no  acquaintances  among  the  officers  who 
are  to  serve  under  me.  Santa  Cruz  had 
information  about  the  state  of  things  in 
England;  I  have  none.  Were  I  compe- 
tent otherwise,  I  should  have  to  act  in  the 
dark  by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  I  can- 
not tell  to  whom  I  may  trust.  The  Ade- 
lantado  of  Castile  would  do  better  than  I. 
Our  Lord  would  help  him,  for  he  is  a  good 
Christian  and  has  fought  in  naval  battles. 
If  you  send  me,  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
have  a  bad  account  to  render  of  my  trust."  * 

The  duchess  perhaps  guided  her  hus- 
band's hand  when  he  wrote  so  faithful  an 
account  of  himself.  But  his  vanity  was 
flattered.  Philip  persisted  that  he  must 
go.  He  and  only  he  would  answer  the 
purpose  in  view,  so  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded. 

"  Since  your  Majesty  still  desires  it, 
after  my  confession  of  incompetence,"  he 
wrote  to  Philip,  "I  will  try  to  deserve 
your  confidence.  As  I  shall  be  doing 
God's  work,  I  may  hope  that  he  will  help 
me." 

Philip  gratefully  replied  :  "  You  are  sac- 
rificing yourself   for    God's    service    and 


*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Secretary  Idriaquez,  Feb.  16, 
1588.    Duro,  voL  i.,  p.  414. 


mine.  I  am  so  anxious,  that  if  I  was  less 
occupied  at  home  I  would  accompany  the 
fleet  myself  and  I  should  be  certain  that 
all  would  go  well.  Take  heart ;  you  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  extraor- 
dinary qualities  which  God,  the  author  of 
all  good,  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
you.  Happen  what  may,  I  charge  myself 
with  the  care  of  your  children.  If  you 
fail,  you  fail;  but  the  cause  being  the 
cause  of  God,  you  will  not  fail." 

Thus  the  duke  was  to  command  the 
Armada  and  to  sail  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  the  commissioners  were  sit- 
ting at  Ostend,  and  his  presence  in  the 
Channel  was  of  pressing  consequence. 
Santa  Cruz  besides  had  fixed  on  the  end 
of  March  as  the  latest  date  for  the  depar- 
ture, on  account  of  the  north  winds  which 
later  in  the  season  blow  down  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  The  duke  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  was  at  his  house  at  San  Lucar. 
He  was  directed  to  repair  at  once  to  Lis- 
bon, where  his  commission  would  reach 
him.  An  experienced  but  cautious  ad- 
miral, Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  was 
assigned  to  him  as  nautical  adviser,  and 
Philip  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  him  a 
series  of  instructions  and  advice  as  wise 
and  foolish  as  those  with  which  Don 
Quixote  furnished  his  squire.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  letters  as  suggestions  rose 
in  what  Philip  called  his  mind.  Nothing 
was  too  trifling  for  his  notice,  nothing  was 
to  be  left  to  the  duke's  discretion  which 
could  possibly  be  provided  for.  In  a  se- 
cret despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the 
king  revealed  alike  his  expectations  and 
bis  wishes.  He  trusted  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Armada  and  some  moderate 
victory  over  the  English  fleet  would  force 
Elizabeth  to  an  agreement.  If  the  Cath- 
olic religion  could  be  tolerated  in  En- 
gland, and  if  Flushing  and  Brill  were  given 
up  to  him,  he  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  be  satisfied.  To  Medina  Sidonia  he 
reported  as  his  latest  advice  from  En- 
gland that  the  queen  was  inclining  to  the 
treaty,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Leicester  and 
Walsingham,  and  he  gave  him  a  list  of 
the  English  force  which  he  might  expect 
to  meet,  which  was  tolerably  accurate  and 
far  inferior  to  his  own. 

So  far  he  wrote  like  a  responsible  and 
sensible  prince,  but  the  smallest  thing  and 
the  largest  seemed  to  occupy  him  equally. 
He  directed  the  duke  to  provide  himself 
with  competent  Channel  pilots,  as  if  this 
was  a  point  which  might  be  overlooked. 
He  laid  down  regulations  for  the  health  of 
the  crews,  the  allowances  of  biscuit  and 
wine,  salt  fish  and  bacon.     Beyond  all,  the 
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duke  was  to  attend  to  their  morals.  They 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  must  not  be  offended  by  the  faults 
of  his  instruments.  The  clergy  through- 
out Spain  were  pra3Mng  for  them  and  would 
continue  to  pray,  but  soldiers  and  sailors 
must  do  their  part  and  live  like  Chris- 
tians. They  must  not  swear ;  they  must 
not  gamble,  which  led  to  swearing.  If 
they  used  low  language  God  would  be  dis- 
pleased. Every  man  before  he  embarked 
must  confess  and  commend  himself  to  the 
Lord.  Especially  and  pre-eminently,  loose 
women  must  be  kept  away,  and  if  any 
member  of  the  expedition  fell  into  the 
pecado  nefando  he  must  be  chastised  to 
the  example  of  the  rest.  Returning  to 
secular  subjects,  he  had  heard,  the  king 
said,  that  the  gentleman  adventurers 
wanted  staterooms  and  private  berths.  It 
would  encumber  the  ships,  and  the  duke 
was  cautioned  not  to  allow  it.  As  the 
duke  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  here, 
too,  the  king  held  himself  competent  to 
instruct.  He  was  to  make  straight  for 
the  English  Channel,  advance  to  the  North 
Foreland,  and  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  Parma.  If  foul  weather  came 
and  the  ships  were  scattered,  they  were  to 
collect  again,  first  at  Finisterre,  and  then 
at  the  Scilly  Isles.  In  the  Channel  he 
must  keep  on  the  English  side,  because 
the  water  was  deeper  there.  Elizabeth's 
fleet,  Philip  understood,  was  divided,  part 
being  under  Drake  at  Plymouth,  and  part 
in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  If  the  duke  fell 
in  with  Drake  he  was  to  take  no  notice  of 
him  unless  he  was  attacked,  and  was  to 
keep  on  his  course.  If  he  found  the  two 
squadrons  united,  he  would  still  be  in  su- 
perior force  and  might  join  battle,  being 
careful  to  keep  to  windward. 

There  were  limits  even  to  Philip's  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  guide.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  could  not  direct  the  duke 
specifically  how  to  form  the  ships  for  an 
engagement.  Time  and  opportunity  would 
have  to  determine.  "Only,"  he  said, 
"omit  no  advantage,  and  so  handle  the 
fleet  that  one  part  shall  support  another. 
The  enemy  will  try  to  fight  at  a  distance 
with  his  guns.  You  will  endeavor  to  close. 
You  will  observe  that  their  practice  is  to 
shoot  low  into  the  hulls  rather  than  into 
the  rigging.  You  will  find  how  to  deal 
with  this.  Keep  your  vessels  together, 
allow  none  to  stray  or  go  in  advance. 
Do  not  let  them  hurry  in  pursuit  of  prizes 
after  a  victory.  This  fault  has  often 
caused  disaster  both  on  sea  and  land. 
Conquer  first,  and  then  you  will  have  spoil 
enough.     The  council  of  war  will  order 


the  distribution  of  it.  What  I  am  now 
saying  implies  that  a  battle  will  have  to 
be  fought;  but  if  the  enemy  can  be  got 
rid  of  without  an  action,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  effect  will  be  produced  without 
loss  to  yourself.  Should  the  prince  be 
able  to  cross,  you  will  remain  with  the 
Armada  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  lend- 
ing such  assistance  as  you  can.  Consult 
with  the  prince,  and  land  none  of  your 
forces  without  his  approval.  Remember 
that  your  only  business  is  to  fight  at  sea. 
Differences  between  leaders  are  injurious, 
and  always  to  be  avoided.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  co-operate  cordially  with  the 
prince  as  my  service  demands;  but  I  must 
charge  you  to  follow  these  injunctions  of 
mine  strictly  according  to  the  exact  words. 
I  have  similarly  directed  the  prince  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  if  you  two  acting  to- 
gether can  succeed  in  your  undertaking, 
there  will  be  honor  to  spare  for  both  of 
you.  You  will  remain  at  the  Thames' 
mouth  till  the  work  is  done.  You  may 
then,  if  the  prince  approves,  take  in  hand 
Ireland,  in  which  case  you  will  leave  your 
Spanish  troops  with  him  and  exchange 
them  for  Germans  and  Italians.  You  will 
be  careful  in  what  you  spend.  You  know 
how  costly  the  Armada  has  been  to  me. 
You  will  also  see  that  I  am  not  cheated  in 
the  muster  rolls,  and  that  the  provisions 
are  sound  and  sufficient.  You  will  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  keep  thera 
attentive  to  their  duties. 

"  This  is  all  which  occurs  to  me  at  pres- 
ent. I  must  leave  the  rest  to  your  own 
care  and  prudence,  and  for  any  further 
advices  which  I  may  have  to  send  you."* 

Much  of  all  this  was  no  doubt  reasona- 
ble and  true.  But  generals  chosen  to  con- 
duct great  enterprises  do  not  require  to 
be  taught  the  elements  of  their  duties. 
That  Philip  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
all  these  details  was  characteristic  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  duke.  The  special 
commission  was  to  cover  the  crossing  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  by  defeating  or  dis- 
persing the  English  fleet;  but  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  English  fleet  mighv  not  be 
so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  that  Parma  could 
not  cross,  in  which  case,  by  a  second  se- 
cret instruction,  the  duke  was  told  that  he 
might  take  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  fortify  it.  But  this  was  only 
an  alternative  in  case  of  failure  at  the 
North  Foreland,  and  in  no  case  was  to  be 
attempted  on  his  first  advance.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  God  would  make  the  cause 

•  Philip  the  Second  to  the  Duke  of  Medma  Sidonia 
April  I.     Duro,  vol.  ii ,  pp.  5-13. 
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his  own,  however,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  secondary  expedients. 
If  the  negotiations  failed  at  Ostend,  and 
if  Parma  succeeded  in  effectinga  landing, 
he  was  to  advance  to  London  and  take 
possession  of  the  government.  Cardinal 
Allen  inviting  the  English  nobility  to  join 
in  restoring  the  Church.  But  to  Parma 
himself  were  given  instructions,  also  se- 
cret, of  a  more  temperate  kind,  which  the 
duke  was  to  deliver  to  him.  If  the  Ar- 
mada won  a  battle,  or  if  the  enemy  feared 
to  encounter  it,  he  was  to  pass  over  with 
his  army  in  the  name  of  God  and  carry 
out  the  purpose  agreed  upon.  Should  the 
success,  however,  be  less  complete,  and 
should  he  think  peace  desirable,  he  would 
use  the  presence  of  the  fleet  to  enforce 
favorable  conditions.  It  was  indispen- 
sable that  the  Catholics  should  be  allowed 
their  services  and  the  ports  in  Holland  be 
restored.  He  might  demand  compensa- 
tion for  past  injuries,  but  this  might  be 
sacrificed  if  he  could  obtain  religious 
liberty  for  the  English  Catholics.  He 
might  argue  that  the  Huguenots  were 
tolerated  in  France,  and  if  it  was  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  tolerated  in 
Flanders,  he  might  say  that  the  case  was 
different.  He  might  demand  hostages 
also,  and  retain  certain  fortified  positions 
on  the  coast  to  be  held  for  a  number  of 
years,  till  it  could  be  seen  how  things 
would  go.  In  that  case  the  Isle  of  Wight 
might  be  useful,  as  the  Armada  could  lie 
in  the  Solent. 

Disaster  it  is  evident  that  Philip  did 
not  anticipate.  Something  less  than  com- 
plete success  he  probably  did  anticipate, 
and  on  the  whole  might  prefer  it.  Satis- 
fied with  having  provided  for  all  contin- 
gencies, he  was  now  only  anxious  to  see 
the  Armada  on  its  way;  while  the  nuns 
and  hermits  had  removed  the  alarms  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  had  convinced  him  that 
God  could  not  neglect  a  business  in  which 
he  was  so  peculiarly  concerned,  and  that, 
in  the  fine  language  of  theological  knight- 
errantry,  the  service  which  he  was  to 
execute  had  been  specially  reserved  by 
Providence  for  the  king  to  achieve.* 

Such  thoughts  and  such  experiences 
were  doubtless  indications  of  a  high- 
wrought  frame  of  mind;  but  men  may 
dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  conviction 
that  God  is  on  their  side,  and  perhaps  for- 
get that  God  will  not  be  found  there  if 
they  neglect  to  do  their  own  parts.     While 

•  Y  que  lo  tiene  guardado  d  V.  Md.  para  que  por  su 
mano  y  con  su  gran  zelo  y  christiandad,  se  reduzca 
aquel  Regno  al  gremio  y  obediencia  de  su  Iglesia. 
<Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip,  April  11.) 


the  priests  were  praying  and  the  king  and 
the  duke  were  calculating  on  the  divine 
assistance,  they  were  omitting,  all  of  them, 
the  most  obvious  precautions  by  which 
moderate  success  could  be  looked  for. 
Santa  Cruz  had  reported  that  the  fleet  was 
almost  ready  to  sail.  The  stores  of  pro- 
visions had  been  laid  in  while  he  was  still 
alive,  and  the  water-casks  had  been  filled. 
But  after  his  death  there  was  no  respon- 
sible person  left  in  Lisbon  who  had  ex- 
erted himself  to  see  to  anything.  Great 
naval  expeditions  were  nothing  new  in 
Spain.  The  West  Indies  and  Mexico  and 
Peru  had  not  been  conquered  by  men  in 
their  sleep;  and  what  ships  and  ships* 
crews  required  for  dangerous  voyages  was 
as  well  understood  at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  as 
in  any  harbor  in  the  world.  But  the  Ar- 
mada was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  devout 
imagination  which  seemed  to  paralyze  all 
ordinary  sense.  It  was  to  have  sailed  in 
March,  but,  even  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
of  Medina  Sidonia  when  he  arrived  at  his 
command,  the  madequacy  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  too  obvious.  The  casks  of  salt 
meat  were  found  to  be  putrefying;  the 
water  in  the  tanks  had  not  been  renewed, 
and  had  stood  for  weeks,  growing  foul  and 
poisonous  under  the  hot  Lisbon  sun. 
Spare  rope,  spare  spars,  spare  anchors  — 
all  were  deficient.  The  powder-supply 
was  short.  The  balls  were  short.  The 
contractors  had  cheated  as  audaciously  as 
if  they  had  been  mere  heretics,  and  the 
soldiers  and  mariners  so  little  liked  the 
look  of  things  that  they  were  deserting  in 
hundreds,  while  the  muster-masters  drew 
pay  for  the  full  numbers  and  kept  it.  In- 
stead of  sailing  in  March,  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  the  duke  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Madrid  a  long  list  of  indispensable  neces- 
saries, without  which  he  could  not  sail 
at  all.  Nothing  had  been  attended  to  save 
the  state  of  the  men's  souls,  about  which 
the  king  had  been  so  peculiarly  anxious. 
They  had  been  sent  to  confession,  had  re- 
ceived each  his  ticket  certifying  that  he 
had  been  absolved  and  had  duly  com- 
mended himself  to  the  Lord.  The  loose 
women  had  been  sent  away,  the  cards  and 
dice  prohibited,  the  moral  instructions 
punctually  complied  with.  All  the  rest 
had  been  left  to  chance  and  villainy.  The 
short  powder-supply  was  irremediable. 
The  duke  purchased  a  few  casks  from 
merchant  ships,  but  no  more  was  to  be 
had.  For  the  rest,  the  king  wrote  letters, 
and  the  duke,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, worked  like  a  slave,  and  the  worst 
defects  were  concealed  if  not  supplied. 
Not,  however,  till  the  end  of  April  were 
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the  conditions  advanced  sufficiently  for 
the  presentation  of  the  standard,  and  even 
then  the  squadron  from  Andalusia  had  not 
arrived. 

All  was  finished  at  last,  or  at  any  rate 
seemed  so.  The  six  squadrons  were  as- 
sembled under  their  respective  command- 
ers. Men  and  officers  were  on  board, 
and  sailing  orders,  addressed  to  every 
member  of  the  expedition,  were  sent 
round,  in  the  duke's  name,  to  the  several 
ships,  which,  rememberinjo;  the  fate  to 
which  all  these  men  were  being  consigned 
by  their  crusading  enthusiasm,  we  cannot 
read  without  emotion. 

"From  highest  to  lowest  you  are  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  our  expedition, 
which  is  to  recover  countries  to  the  Church 
now  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  true 
faith.  I  therefore  beseech  you  to  remem- 
ber your  calling,  so  that  God  may  be  with 
us  in  what  we  do.  I  charge  you,  one  and 
all,  to  abstain  from  profane  oaths  dishon- 
oring to  the  names  of  our  Lord,  our  Lady, 
and  the  Saints.  All  personal  quarrels  are 
to  be  suspended  while  the  expedition  lasts, 
and  for  a  month  after  it  is  completed. 
Neglect  of  this  will  be  held  as  treason. 
Each  morning  at  sunrise  the  ship  boys, 
according  to  custom,  shall  sing  'Good 
Morrow  '  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,*  and 
at  sunset  the  'Ave  Maria.'  Since  bad 
weather  may  interrupt  the  communica- 
tions, the  watchword  is  laid  down  for  each 
day  in  the  week  :  Sunday,  Jesus  ;  the  days 
succeeding,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Santiago,  the  Angels,  All  Saints, 
and  our  Lady.  At  sea,  every  evening, 
each  ship  shall  pass  with  a  salute  under 
the  lee  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
shall  follow  at  night  the  light  which  he  will 
carry  in  his  stern." 

So,  as  it  were,  singing  their  own  dirge, 
the  doomed  Armada  went  upon  its  way,  to 
encounter  the  arms  and  the  genius  of  the 
new  era,  unequally  matched  with  unbe- 
lievers. On  May  14  it  dropped  down  the 
river  to  Belem,  and  lay  there  waiting  for  a 
wind.  A  brief  account  may  here  be  given 
of  its  composition  and  its  chief  leaders. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  ships.  Seven  of  them  were  over  a 
thousand  tons  and  sixty-seven  over  five 
hundred.  They  carried  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guns,  chiefly  small,  however  — 
four,  six,  and  nine-pounders.  Spanish  sea- 
men understood  littlo  <nf  gunnery.  Their 
art  in  their  sea-battles  was  to  close  and 
grapple  and  trust   to   their   strength  and 


*  Los  pajes  segiin  es  costumbre  davan  los  buenos 
dias  al  pie  del  mdstil  major. 


courage  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Large 
for  the  time  as  the  galleons  were,  they 
were  still  overcrowded.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
officers,  volunteers,  priests,  surgeons,  gal- 
ley slaves,  amounted,  according  to  the  re- 
turns, to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
soldiers  were  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  the 
seamen  old  trained  hands,  who  had  learned 
their  trade  under  Santa  Cruz.  They  were 
divided  into  six  squadrons,  each  with  its 
vice-admiral  and.  capitana,  or  flagship. 
The  duke  carried  his  standard  in  the  San 
Martin,  of  the  squadron  of  Portugal,  the 
finest  vessel  in  the  service,  and,  as  the 
Spaniards  thought,  in  the  world.  The 
other  five,  of  Biscay,  Castile,  Andalusia, 
Guypuscoa,  and  the  Levant,  were  led  by 
distinguished  officers.  There  was  but  one 
commander  in  the  fleet  entirely  ignorant  of 
his  duties,  though  he,  unfortunately,  was 
commander-in-chief. 

As  the  names  of  these  officers  recur  fre- 
quently in  the  account  of  what  followed, 
a  brief  description  may  be  given  of  each. 

The  vice-admiral  of  the  Biscay  squadron 
was  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde,  a  native  of 
Bilbao,  an  old,  battered  sea-warrior,  who 
had  fought  and  served  in  all  parts  of  the 
ocean.  He  knew  Ireland  ;  he  knew  the 
Channel ;  he  had  been  in  the  great  battle 
at  Terceira,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ser- 
vice was  second  only  to  Santa  Cruz.  His 
flagship  was  the  Santa  Ana,  a  galleon  of 
eight  hundred  tons  ;  he  sailed  himself  in 
the  Gran  Grin,  of  eleven  hundred  ;  so  far 
fortunate,  if  any  one  in  the  expedition 
could  be  called  fortunate,  for  the  Santa 
Afia  was  disabled  in  a  storm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel. 

The  leaders  of  the  squadrons  of  Castile 
and  Andalusia  were  two  cousins,  Don 
Pedro  and  Don  Diego  de  Valdez.  Don 
Diego,  whom  Philip  had  chosen  for  the 
duke's  mentor,  was  famous  as  a  naval 
architect,  had  been  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions, and  had  made  a  certain  reputation 
for  himself.  He  was  a  jealous,  suspicious, 
cautious  kind  of  man,  and  Philip  had  a 
high  opinion  of  him.  Don  Pedro  was  an- 
other of  the  heroes  of  Terceira,  a  rough, 
bold  seaman,  scarred  in  a  hundred  actions 
with  English  corsairs,  and  between  the  two 
kinsmen  there  was  neither  resemblance 
nor  affection.  Don  Pedro's  misfortune  in 
the  Channel,  which  will  soon  be  heard  of, 
brought  him  more  honor  than  Don  Diego 
earned  by  his  timidity.  He  lived  long 
after,  and  was  for  eight  years  governor  of 
Cuba,  where  the  Castle  of  the  Moro  at 
Havannah  still  stands  as  his  monument. 
Two  other  officers  deserve  peculiar  men- 
tion :  Miguel  de  Oquendo,  who  sailed  in 
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the  Sefiora  de  la  Rosa,  of  Guypuscoa,  and 
Alonzo  de  Leyva,  who  had  a  ship  of  his 
own,  the  Rata  Coronada.  Oquendo's  ca- 
reer had  been  singularly  distinguished. 
He  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Turks  in 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Terceira,  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  action,  he  had  res- 
cued Santa  Cruz  when  four  French  vessels 
were  alongside  of  him.  He  had  himself 
captured  the  French  admiral's  flagship, 
carrj'ing  her  by  boarding,  and  sending  his 
own  flag  to  her  masthead  above  the  smoke 
of  the  battle.  He  was  an  excellent  seaman 
besides,  and  managed  his  ship,  as  was 
said,  as  easily  as  a  horse.  Alonzo  de 
Leyva  held  no  special  command  beyond 
his  own  vessel ;  but  he  had  been  named 
by  Philip  to  succeed  Medina  Sidonia  in 
case  of  misadventure.  With  him,  and 
under  his  special  charge,  were  most  of  the 
high-born  adventurous  youths  who  had 
volunteered  for  the  crusade.  Neither  he 
nor  they  were  ever  to  see  Spain  again,  but 
Spanish  history  ought  not  to  forget  him, 
and  ought  not  to  forget  Oquendo. 

Of  priests  and  friars  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty ;  of  surgeons,  doctors, 
and  their  assistants,  in  the  entire  fleet, 
not  more  than  eighty-five.  The  numbers 
might  have  been  reversed  with  advantage. 
Among  the  adventurers  one  only  may  be 
noted  particularly,  the  poet  Lope  de  Vega, 
then  smarting  from  disappointment  in  a 
love-affair,  and  seeking  new  excitement. 

Meanwhile,  the  winds  were  unpropi- 
tious.  For  fourteen  days  the  fleet  lay  at 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  unable  to 
get  away.  They  weighed  at  last  on  May 
28,  and  stood  out  to  sea  ;  but  a  northerly 
breeze  drove  them  to  leeward,  and  they 
could  make  no  progress,  while  almost  in- 
stantly on  their  sailing  the  state  of  the 
stores  was  brought  to  light.  The  water 
had  been  on  board  for  four  months ;  the 
casks  were  leaking,  and  what  was  left  of 
it  was  unfit  to  drink.  The  provisions,  salt 
meat,  cheese,  biscuit,  was  found  to  be  half 
putrid,  and  a  remarkable  order  was  issued 
to  serve  out  first  what  was  in  worst  condi- 
tion, that  the  supplies  might  hold  out  tke 
longer.  As  the  ships  were  to  keep  to- 
gether, the  course  and  speed  were  neces- 
sarily governed  by  those  which  sailed  t!ie 
worst.  The  galleons,  high  built,  and  with 
shallow  draught  of  water,  moved  tolerably 
before  the  wind,  but  were  powerless  to 
work  against  it.  The  north  wind  fresh- 
ened. They  were  carried  down  as  low  as 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  standing  out  and  in,  and 
losing  ground  on  each  tack.  After  four- 
teen days  they  were  only  in  the  latitude  of 
Lisbon  again.    Tenders  were  sent  in  every 


day  to  Philip,  with  an  account  of  their 
progress.  Instead  of  being  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  the  duke  had  to  report 
that  he  could  make  no  way  at  all,  and,  far 
worse  than  that,  the  entire  ships' compa- 
nies were  on  the  way  to  being  poisoned. 
Each  provision  cask  which  was  opened 
was  found  worse  than  the  last.  The  bis- 
cuit was  mouldy,  the  meat  and  fish  stink- 
ing, the  water  foul  and  breeding  dysentery  ; 
the  crews  and  companies  were  loud  in 
complaint ;  the  officers  had  lost  heart,  and 
the  duke,  who  at  starting  had  been  draw- 
ing pictures  in  his  imagination  of  glorious 
victories,  had  already  begun  to  lament  his 
weakness  in  having  accepted  the  com- 
mand. He  trusted  God  would  help  him, 
he  said.  He  wished  no  harm  to  any  one. 
He  had  left  his  quiet,  and  his  home,  and 
his  children,  out  of  pure  love  to  his  Maj- 
esty, and  he  hoped  his  Majesty  would  re- 
member it.*  The  state  of  the  stores  was 
so  desperate,  especially  of  the  water,  that 
it  was  held  unsafe  to  proceed.  The  pilots 
said  that  they  must  put  into  some  port 
for  a  fresh  supply.  The  duke  feared  that 
if  he  consented  the  men,  in  their  present 
humor,  would  take  the  opportunity  and 
desert. 

At  length,  on  June  10,  after  three  weeks 
of  ineffectual  beating  up  and  down,  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  and  the 
fleet  could  be  laid  upon  its  course.  The 
anxiety  was  not  much  diminished.  The 
salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and  cheese  were  found 
so  foul  throughout  that  they  were  thrown 
overboard  for  fear  of  pestilence,  and  the 
rations  were  reduced  to  biscuit  and  wee- 
vils. A  despatch  was  hurried  off  to  Philip 
that  fresh  stores  must  instantly  be  sent 
out,  or  there  would  be  serious  disaster. 
The  water  was  the  worst  of  all,  as  when 
drunk  it  produced  instant  dysentery.  On 
June  13  matters  mended  a  little.  The 
weather  had  cooled.  The  south-west  wind 
had  brought  rain.  The  ships  could  be 
aired  and  purified.  They  were  then  off 
Finisterre,  and  were  on  a  straight  course 
for  the  Channel.  Philip's  orders  had  been 
so  positive  that  they  were  not  to  delay 
anywhere,  that  they  were  to  hurry  on  and 
must  not  separate.  They  had  five  hun- 
dred men,  however,  down  with  dysentery, 
and  the  number  of  sick  was  increasing 
with  appalling  rapidity.  A  council  was 
held  on  board  the  San  Martin,  and  the 
admirals  all  agreed  that  go  on  they  could 
not.  Part  of  the  fleet,  at  least,  must  make 
into  Ferrol,  land  the  sick,  and  bring  off 
supplies.     The  duke  could  not  come  to  a 

*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip  the  Second,  May  30. 
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resolution,  but  the  winds  and  waves  set- 
tled his  uncertainties.  On  the  19th  it 
came  on  to  blow.  The  duke,  with  the 
Portugal  squadron,  the  galleys,  and  the 
larger  galleons  made  in  at  once  for  Co- 
runna,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow,  and  was 
under  shelter  before  the  worst  of  the  gale. 
The  rest  were  caught  outside  and  scat- 
tered. They  came  in  as  they  could,  most 
of  them  in  the  next  few  days,  some  dis- 
masted, some  leaking  with  strained  tim- 
bers, the  crews  exhausted  with  illness ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  third  part  of  the 
Armada  was  still  missing,  and  those  which 
had  reached  the  harbor  were  scarcely  able 
to  man  their  yards.  A  hospital  had  to  be 
established  on  shore.  The  tendency  to 
desert  had  become  so  general  that  the 
landing-places  were  occupied  with  bodies 
of  soldiers.  A  despatch  went  off  to  the 
Escurial,  with  a  despairing  letter  from  the 
duke  to  the  king. 

"The  weather,"  he  said,  "though  in 
June,  is  as  wild  as  in  December.  No  one 
remembers  such  a  season.  It  is  the  more 
strange  since  we  are  on  the  business  of 
the  Lord,  and  some  reason  there  must  be 
for  what  has  befallen  us.  I  told  your 
Majesty  that  I  was  unfit  for  this  command 
when  you  asked  me  to  undertake  it.  I 
obeyed  your  orders,  and  now  I  am  here 
in  Corunna  with  the  ships  dispersed  and 
the  force  remaining  to  me  inferior  to  the 
enemy.  The  crews  are  sick,  and  grow 
daily  worse  from  bad  food  and  water. 
Most  of  our  provisions  have  perished,  and 
we  have  not  enough  for  more  than  two 
months'  consumption.  Much  depends  on 
the  safety  of  this  fleet.  You  have  ex- 
hausted your  resources  to  collect  it,  and 
if  it  is  lost  you  may  lose  Portugal  and 
the  Indies.  The  men  are  out  of  spirit. 
The  officers  do  not  understand  their  busi- 
ness. We  are  no  longer  strong.  Do  not 
deceive  yourself  into  thinking  that  we  are 
equal  to  the  work  before  us.  You  remem- 
ber how  much  it  cost  you  to  conquer  Por- 
tugal, a  country  adjoining  Castile,  where 
half  the  inhabitants  were  in  your  favor. 
We  are  now  going  against  a  powerful 
kingdom  with  only  the  weak  force  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  and  myself.  I  speak 
freely,  but  I  have  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Lord;  you  must  decide  yourself  what 
is  to  be  done.  Recollect  only  how  many 
there  are  who  envy  your  greatness  and 
bear  you  no  good-will."* 

On  the  27th  thirty-five  ships  were  still 
absent,   and   nothing   had  been  heard  of 


*  Medina   Sidonia  to  Philip  the  Second  from  Co- 
runna, June  24. 


them.  The  storm,  after  all,  had  not  been 
especially  severe,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  were  lost.  The  condition  to 
which  the  rest  were  reduced  was  due 
merely  to  rascally  contractors  and  official 
negligence,  and  all  could  easily  be  repaired 
by  an  efficient  commander  in  whom  the 
men  had  confidence.  But  the  duke  had 
no  confidence  in  himself  nor  the  officers 
in  him.  Four  weeks  only  had  passed  since 
he  had  left  Lisbon  and  he  was  already  de- 
spondent, and  his  disquieted  subordinates 
along  with  him.  He  had  written  freely  to 
Philip,  and  advised  that  the  expedition 
should  be  abandoned.  He  again  sum- 
moned the  vice-admirals  to  his  cabin  and 
required  their  opinions.  Should  they  or 
should  they  not  go  forward  with  their  re- 
duced force  ?  The  inspector-general,  Don 
George  Manrique,  produced  a  schedule  of 
numbers.  They  were  supposed,  he  said, 
to  have  twenty-eight  thousand  men  besides 
the  galley-slaves.  Owing  to  sickness  and 
other  causes,  not  more  than  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  thousand  could  be  regarded 
as  effective,  and  of  these  six  thousand 
were  in  the  missing  galleons.  The  vice- 
admirals  were  less  easily  frightened  than 
their  leader.  None  were  for  giving  up. 
Most  of  them  advised  that  they  should 
wait  where  they  were  till  the  ships  came 
in,  repairing  damages  and  taking  in  fresh 
stores.  Pedro  de  Valdez  insisted  that 
they  should  go  on  as  they  were ;  while 
they  remained  in  harbor  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  might  be  served  out,  and  the 
crews  would  soon  recover  from  a  sickness 
which  was  caused  only  by  bad  food.  With 
vigor  and  energy  all  that  was  wrong  could 
be  set  right.  The  missing  ships  were 
doubtless  ahead  expecting  them,  and 
would  be  fallen  in  with  somewhere. 

Don  Pedro  was  addressing  brave  men, 
and  carried  the  council  along  with  him. 
He  wrote  himself  to  Philip  to  tell  him 
what  had  passed.  "The  duke,"  he  said, 
"bore  him  no  good-will  for  his  advice,  but 
he  intended  to  persist  in  a  course  which 
he  believed  to  be  for  his  Majesty's  honor." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  wanderers  came 
back  and  restored  the  duke's  courage. 
Some  had  been  as  far  as  Scillv,  some  even 
in  Mount's  Bay,  but  none  had  been  lost 
and  none  had  been  seriously  injured. 
The  fresh  meat  was  supplied  as  Don  Pedro 
advised.  The  sick  recovered;  not  one 
died,  and  all  were  soon  in  health  again. 
Fresh  supplies  were  poured  down  out  of 
the  country.  The  casks  were  refilled  with 
pure  water.  In  short,  the  sun  began  to 
shine  again,  and  the  despondency  fit 
passed   away.     Philip   wrote    kindly  and 
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cheerily.  Everything  would  be  furnished 
which  they  could  want.  The  duke  might 
spend  money  freely  and  need  spare  noth- 
ing to  feed  the  men  as  they  ought  to  be 
fed.  If  they  had  met  with  diflSculties  in 
the  beginning,  they  would  have  greater 
glory  in  the  end.  There  were  difficulties 
in  every  enterprise.  They  must  overcome 
them  and  go  on.  The  duke  still  hesitated. 
He  said  truly  enough  that  other  things 
were  wanting  besides  food:  powder,  cord- 
age, and  the  thousand  minor  stores  which 
ought  to  have  been  provided  and  were 
not.  But  all  the  rest  were  now  in  heart 
again,  and  he  found  himself  alone;  Re- 
calde  only,  like  a  wise  man,  begging  Philip 
to  modify  his  instructions  and  allow  him 
to  secure  Plymouth  or  Dartmouth  on  their 
advance,  as,  although  they  might  gain  a 
victory,  it  was  unlikely  to  be  so  complete 
as  to  end  the  struggle,  and  they  might 
require  a  harbor  to  shelter  the  fleet. 

Philip,  unfortunately  for  himself,  paid 
no  attention  to  Recalde's  suggestion,  but 
only  urged  them  to  begone  at  their  best 
speed.  The  ships  were  laid  on  shore  to 
be  scraped  and  tallowed.  The  gaps  in 
the  crews  were  filled  up  with  fresh  re- 
cruits. Another  ship  was  added,  and  at 
the  final  muster  there  were  a  hundred  and 
thirty-one  vessels,  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  sailors  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  slaves,  and 
fourteen  hundred  officers,  priests,  gentle- 
men, and  servants.  With  restored  health 
and  good-humor  they  were  again  com- 
mended to  the  Lord.  Tents  were  set  up 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  with  an  altar 
in  each  and  friars  in  sufficient  number  to 
officiate.  The  ships'  companies  were 
landed  and  brought  up  man  by  man  till  the 
whole  of  them  had  again  confessed  and 
again  received  the  sacrament. 

"This,"  said  the  duke,  "is  great  riches, 
and  the  most  precious  jewel  which  I  carry 
with  me.  They  are  now  all  well,  and  con- 
tent, and  cheerful."         J.  A.  Froude. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
AN  OLD  GREEK   EXPLORER  OF   BRITAIN 
AND  THE  TEUTONIC  NORTH. 

How  many  are  there  who  have  heard  of 
Pytheas,  the  Humboldt  of  Antiquity,  as 
he  has  been  rightly  called?  Yet  it  was 
this  great  mathematician  and  astronomer 
who,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  made  a  famous  journey  of  ex- 
ploration, starting  by  ship  from  Massilia 
(Marseilles)  to   Britain ;    thence  to   Ger- 
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many  as  far  as  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Baltic;  then  up  to  the  Scandinavian  north 
and  to  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  ;  and 
back  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
whence  he  returned  to  Marseilles  —  at 
that  time  a  Greek  colony  —  by  land. 

Fortunately,  in  our  days,  there  is  an 
increasing  impulse  towards  a  revival  of 
things  too  long  forgotten.  Even  the  ashes 
of  the  prehistoric  epoch  become  alive,  as 
it  were,  under  careful  research.  Nor  is 
science  alone  busy  with  this  revival. 
Poets,  too,  are  beginning  to  lay  hold  of 
long-neglected  but  highly  interesting  sub- 
jects. The  oldest  history  of  Germany,  as 
w^ll  as  that  ancient  Wodanic  creed  which 
once  was  common  to  the  whole  Teutonic 
race  and  with  the  weird  power  of  which 
Southey  was  so  much  struck,  has  for  some 
years  past  been  the  fruitful  theme  both  of 
learned  inquiry  and  of  numerous  attrac- 
tive poetic  creations  by  Professor  Felix 
Dahn.  His  novels  are  set  up  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  that  matchless  master,  Walter 
Scott.  Quite  recently  an  attempt  —  of  a 
minor  kind,  it  is  true  —  has  been  made  by 
Wilhelm  Behrends  in  a  similar  direction 
with  a  novel  entitled:  "Pytheas  of  Mas- 
silia and  his  Sea  Voyage  to  the  Amber 
Country."  Addressing  himself  to  youth- 
ful readers,  the  author  seeks  to  interest 
them,  by  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction, 
in  this  oldest  and  but  dimly  discernible 
chapter  of  their  national  history. 

But  Germany  is  not  alone  concerned  in 
the  voyage  of  Pytheas.  England  has  a 
large  share  in  it  at  a  time  when  she  was 
not  "England"  yet,  but  "Britain,"  and 
when  the  classic  world  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  only  the  shadowiest  idea  of  her 
configuration,  her  inhabitants,  and  even 
her  exact  whereabouts. 

It  is  Brehmer,  in  his  "  Entdeckungen 
im  Alterthum,"  who  confers  upon  Pytheas 
the  title  of  "the  Humboldt  of  Antiquity." 
Of  him  he  says:  "Pytheas  was  a  man 
that  stood  high  above  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  whom  astronomy  seems  to  be  not 
less  indebted  than  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy," Mr.  Charles  Elton,  in  his  valu- 
able work,  "  Origins  of  English  History," 
quoting  Brehmer's  remarks  in  full,  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  with  great  lucidity  the 
results  of  the  exploration  of  the  Greek 
traveller,  so  far  as  they  can  be  recovered 
from  the  writings  of  a  number  of  ancient 
authors.  For  —  this  is  a  loss  which  only 
those  can  fully  understand  who  have  care- 
fully compared  the  passages  in  question 
—  the  book  of  Pytheas  himself  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  We  only  know  him 
through   scattered   extracts ;    partly   in  a 
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very  obscure  form.  Invidious  animosity 
and  calumny  have  not  been  spared  to  him, 
so  that  his  memory  has  come  down  to  us, 
in  spite  of  his  indubitable  merits,  either 
in  a  dark  and  indistinct  outline,  or  dis- 
gracefully traduced. 

Nevertheless  it  is  through  him  that 
the  Briton  —  until  then  "divided  from 
the  whole  world,"  as  the  classic  saying 
went  even  centuries  afterwards  —  became 
known  for  the  first  time  to  the  civilized 
nations  on  the  Mediterranean  shores. 
Through  Pytheas,  also,  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  German  tribes,  such  as  the 
Kimbrians,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Goths, 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
him,  curious  details  are  learnt 
of  that  amber  trade  in  which  the  Phceni- 
kians  were  engaged,  and  which  was  al- 
ready carried  on  in  prehistoric  days  across 
the  Continent,  on  a  "  sacred  road  "  from 
the  North  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

If  a  tale  of  olden  times  may  be  be- 
lieved, there  were  statues,  made  of  tin 
and  amber,  on  an  island  near  the  entrance 
or,  outlet  of  the  sacred  road  —  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Venice  and  Trieste. 
It  was  said  that  all  the  barbarian  nations 
held  that  trade  route  in  deep  respect. 
The  erection  of  statues  looks  like  an  in- 
tended reminder  to  coming  generations, 
in  case  the  source  of  the  supply  should 
be  forgotten.  Thus  Columbus  found,  on 
one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  statue  sig- 
nificantly pointing  with  the  finger  towards 
the  West. 

In  the  Homeric  and  the  pre-Homeric 
age,  amber  was  most  highly  valued  for 
purposes  of  ornament.  In  the  graves  of 
Mykene,  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  great  and 
indefatigable  explorer,  discovered  a  mass 
of  amber  beads.  They  date  back,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Chemical  investigation  by  an  expert.  Dr. 
Otto  Helm,  of  Danzig,  has  proved  them 
to  be  of  that  particular  kind  of  amber 
which  comes  from  the  Baltic.  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  that  the  tale  of  the  He- 
liades,  or  Sun-Daughters,  in  the  Greek 
story  of  Phaethon  —  who  so  long  indulged 
in  lament  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
that  at  last  they  were  changed  into  trees, 
when  the  tears  running  from  their  tree- 
forms  were  hardened  in  the  water  into 
elektron  or  amber  —  is,  to  all  evidence,  of 
northern  origin,  and  was  only  adopted  into 
Hellenic  mythology.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  natural  science,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  we  have  in  this  myth  a  very  an- 
cient and  perfectly  correct  rendering  of 
the  production  of  amber  from  the  resin 
of  trees.     Nature  myths,  generally,  con- 


tain a  good  deal  of  early  scientific  specu* 
lation. 

If  the  interpretation  of  a  cuneiform  in- 
scription by  Professor  Julius  Oppert  —  t» 
whom  I  owe  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject—  is  correct,  even  the  middlemen  of 
the  Assyrians  had  already,  in  grey  an- 
tiquity, "  fished  up  from  the  sea,  where  the 
North  star  stands,  that  which  looks  like 
copper ;  "  that  is,  no  doubt,  amber.  There 
is  a  controversy  among  Assyrian  scholars, 
I  know,  on  this  particular  passage;  but 
the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar 
as  Oppert  certainly  merits  the  fullest  at- 
tention. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  "a  committee 
of  merchants  at  Marseilles"  —  to  quote 
Mr.  Elton  —  "  engaged  the  services  of 
Pytheas,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  that 
city,  who  was  already  famous  for  his 
measurement  of  the  declination  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  for  the  calculation  of  the  lat- 
itude of  Marseilles,  by  the  method  which 
he  had  recently  invented  of  comparing 
the  height  of  a  gnomon  or  pillar  with  the 
length  of  the  solstitial  shadow.  What 
kind  of  gnomon  he  used  is  uncertain." 
Perhaps  the  supposition  may  be  justified 
that  the  desire  of  getting  at  the  sources 
of  the  Phcenikian  tin,  amber,  and  lead 
trade  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  proposed 
expedition  of  Pytheas  to  the  North.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  that  effect  in  the  ancient  writ- 
ings on  which  we  have  to  rely.  But  how 
jealously  the  Phoenikians  sought  to  con- 
ceal their  trade  connections  and  their  nav- 
igation routes  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Strabon 
(iii.,  c.  v.,  §  II).  Speaking  of  the  com- 
merce with  the  Kassiterides  Islands  — 
which,  according  to  recent  research,  must 
be  sought  for,  not  in  Britain,  though  tin 
also  came  from  there,  but  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Spain  —  the  Greek  geographer 
says :  — 

Formerly  the  Phoenikians  alone  carried  on 
this  traffic  in  tin  and  lead  from  Gades  (Cadiz), 
concealing  the  route  from  everybody  else; 
And  when  on  one  occasion  the  Romans  fol- 
lowed a  certain  Phcenikian  shipmaster,  with 
the  intention  of  discovering  his  market,  he, 
out  of  jealousy,  purposely  ran  his  vessel  upon 
a  shoal,  thus  leading  those  who  followed  him 
into  the  same  disaster.  He  saved  himself  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wreck,  and  received  from 
the  State  an  indemnity  for  the  cargo  he  had 
lost.  However,  the  Romans,  by  repeated 
efforts,  at  last  found  out  the  passage. 

As  to  Pytheas,  it  was  probably  about 
the  year  320  before  our  era  that  he  sailed 
along  the    Spanish    and    Gallic  coasts  to 
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Britain,  going  through  the  Channel  as  far 
as  Kent.  It  is  alleged  that  he  declared  he 
had  travelled  over  Britain  on  foot.  So,  at 
least,  Strabon  reports,  who  has  a  great 
deal  to  say,  out  of  manifest  prejudice, 
against  his  predecessor  in  geographical 
lore,  and  who  is,  therefore,  not  a  safe 
guide  on  this  particular  point,  in  spite  of 
the  great  value  of  his  work  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Still,  whether  Pytheas  did,  or  did  not, 
travel  on  foot  over  Britain,  this  much  is 
beyond  doubt,  that,  in  olden  times,  travel- 
ling explorers  were  generally  able  to  get 
on  much  better  with  foreign  or  semi-bar- 
barous races  than  is  often  the  case  in  our 
days.  Otherwise  Herodotos  could  not 
have  obtained  so  much  useful  knowledge, 
which  he  records  in  such  calm  and  impar- 
tial language.  Nor  could  the  famous 
Phcenikian  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
which  the  Egyptian  king  Neko  organized, 
have  been  effected.  The  expedition  lasted 
two  years.  The  Phcenikians  started  from 
the  Red  Sea,  going  ashore  now  and  then 
in  order  to  sow  the  land  and  to  wait  for 
the  harvest.  Having  reaped  the  corn,  they 
went  to  sea  again  (Herodotos,  iv.,  42). 
In  the  third  year,  doubling  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (the  Straits  of  Gibraltar),  they 
returned  to  Egypt,  "reporting,"  says  He- 
rodotos, "what  does  not  seem  credible  to 
me,  but  may  to  others  —  namely,  that  as 
they  sailed  round  Libya  (Africa),  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  This  is  now 
credible  enough. 

The  passage  which  Vasco  de  Gama, 
starting  from  the  West,  found,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  thus  become 
known  to  the  Phcenikians  more  than 
twenty-four  hundred  years  ago  through  an 
expedition  made  from  the  East.  Some 
time  afterwards  a  mere  accident  pre- 
vented the  Carthaginian,  Himilko,  who 
had  sailed  far  west  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  reaching  America. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
lost  discoveries,  and  of  rediscoveries,  will 
not  feel  any  surprise  at  the  ancient  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa.  Was  not  Amer- 
ica discovered  and  partly  colonized,  five 
hundred  years  before  Columbus,  by  Ger- 
manic Northmen  —  that  is,  by  Icelanders, 
among  whom  there  was  apparently  also  a 
German,  of  the  name  of  Tyrker  or  Tysker  ? 
And  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
Columbus,  during  one  of  his  voyages  to 
Iceland,  received  from  the  sagas  of  the  in- 
habitants, an  inkling  of  the  far-distant 
continent  beyond  the  sea?  Thorwaldsen, 
the  famous  Danish  sculptor,  professed  to 
be  able  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  one  of  the 


Icelanders  who  had  returned  from  Amer- 
ica long  before  Columbus  rediscovered  it. 
What  real  basis  that  assertion  had  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  pedigrees 
were  carefully  kept  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  Island  of  Ice  and  Fire;  and 
Thorwaldsen's  claim  may,  therefore,  have 
been  well  justified.  Certain  it  is  that  even 
in  classic  antiquity  there  were  tales  about 
a  vast  western  continent  or  Atlantis. 
Keltic  traditions  make  it  probable  that  the 
western  continent  had  already  been  visited 
from  this  country  in  ages  long  gone  by, 
even  as  Peru  had  unquestionably  received 
an  Asiatic  immigration  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  caste  system  once  prevailing 
in  Peru  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
results  of  that  early  colonization. 

But  let  us  return  to  Pytheas.  From  the 
Thames  he  travelled  to  the  Rhine.  Going 
through  the  German  Ocean  round  Jutland 
into  the  Baltic,  he  came  to  a  river  called 
Tanais,  which  may  have  been  either  the 
Vistula  or  the  Dvina.  He  thus  visited  the 
shores  of  two  seas  where  the  amber  trade 
was  largely  carried  on.  In  mentioning 
the  Baltic,  classic  writers  speak  of  an 
island  called  Raunonia  or  Ravnonia,  where 
amber  was  said  to  be  cast  up  by  the  spring 
tides.  To  this  day,  amber,  In  Norse  lan- 
guage, is  called  rav,  "  Ravnonia  "  would 
thus  mean  the  Amber  Island.  The  same 
Germanic  sounds  which  we  hear  even  now 
had  reached  the  ear  of  the  Hellenic  Hum- 
boldt. 

Sailing  out  of  the  Baltic,  he  went  up  the 
Norwegian  coast  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where  he  met  with  masses  of  ice  in  a  sea 
that  appeared  to  him  monstrous  and  su- 
pernatural ;  this  we  can  easily  understand 
in  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  Pytheas  then  crossed  over  to 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  and  some  think 
he  may  have  touched  Iceland.  It  is  diffi- 
cult.to  say  whether  he  returned  by  way  of 
the  German  Ocean  or  along  the  western 
coast  of  Britain;  but  the  former  route 
seems  the  more  likely.  So  he  came  once 
more  along  the  north-western  coast  of 
Gaul  —  that  is,  the  Brittany  of  to-day  — 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  where  he 
took  a  land  route  to  Marseilles. 

This  daring  Greek  scientist  and  travel- 
ler knew  that  Britain  was  of  a  three-cor- 
nered shape,  like  the  head  of  a  battleaxe ; 
that  it  was  a  land  of  little  sunshine  and 
much  rain  ;  and  that  plenty  of  wheat  grew 
in  its  southern  parts,  which  was  threshed 
out  in  covered  barns  —  to  him,  the  son  of 
a  warm  climate,  an  unusual  s-ight.  He 
found  that  the  inhabitants  had  a  drink 
made  by  mixing  wheat  and  honey  —  in 
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other  words,  the  beverage  still  used  here 
and  there  under  the  name  of  "metheglin." 
It  is  true,  doubt  has  been  expressed,  in  a 
remarkable  paper  by  Professor  W.  Ridge- 
way,  recently  published  in  Folk-Lore,  as 
to  whether  the  passage  in  question,  which 
occurs  in  Strabon  (iv.  5,  5),  really  refers  to 
Britain.  But  seeing  that  if  Britain  were 
not  meant,  Thule  (that  is,  probably,  Ice- 
land) would  have  to  be  substituted  for  it, 
it  is  clear  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others 
concerning  Pytheas,  the  apparent  obscu- 
rity is  merely  one  of  Strabon's  making, 
and  that  the  descriptions  just  mentioned 
really  refer  to  Britain. 

There  are  other  passages  in  classic  au- 
thors, less  clearly  traceable  to  Pytheas, 
though  possibly  founded  on  his  lost  re- 
ports. What  a  gain  it  would  be  to  our 
ideas  concerning  prehistoric  Britain  if  the 
book,  or  it  may  be  the  two  books,  of 
Pytheas  were  some  day  recovered,  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  written  under  the 
title  of  "The  Circuit  of  the  Earth  "and 
**  Commentaries  on  the  Ocean."  It  is, 
unfortunately,  not  very  likely  that  these 
works  will  ever  come  to  light,  although 
similar  recoveries  have  now  and  then 
been  made  most  unexpectedly  —  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  "Annals"  of  Tacitus, 
which  were  found  in  a  cloister  in  Germany 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  presumably  through  Pytheas  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  a  country  called 
"  Germara  "  was  made ;  a  name  to  be  found 
in  ancient  but  greatly  disfigured  docu- 
ments. Evidently,  Germany  was  meant. 
A  blue-eyed  people  was  said  to  dwell 
there,  of  whom  odd  stories  were  told, 
which  may  at  first  have  arisen  from  the 
misunderstanding  of  words,  and  may  have 
been  added  to  by  busy  concocters  of  fan- 
ciful tales.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  Pytheas  found  a  tribe  called  Ostions 
—  to  all  appearance  Ost  or  Eastmen. 
Many  centuries  afterwards,  the  Hansa 
merchants  were  in  England  called  East- 
erlings.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Frisians,  who 
penetrated  into  Ireland  and  held  sway 
there  between  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth 
century  were  also  called  Eastmen.  Be- 
sides Ostions,  Pytheas,  according  to  the 
fragmentary  evidence  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  knew  of  Kimbrians  and  Teu- 
tons on  the  German  coasts  ;  also  of  Gu- 
thons,  or  Goths,  in  the  Baltic  districts. 
The  Kimbrian  peninsula  (Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  and  Jutland)  he  described  as  stretch- 
ing high  up  at  the  entrance  of  an  immense 
bay.  It  is  quite  correct.  This  "bay" 
represents  the  Baltic. 


Rome,  in  the  years  113-101  before  our 
era,  was  alarmed  by  the  "  Kimbrian  ter- 
ror," when  that  martial  northern  race, 
together  with  the  Teutons,  invaded  the 
South.  Their  arrival  startled  the  classic 
world  like  a  colossal  ghostly  apparition. 
Yet  Pytheas  had  made,  hundreds  of  years 
before,  his  voyage  along  the  coasts  of 
Germany,  and  up  to  the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun,  with  the  aid  of  Kimbrian  guides. 
Not  a  few  Germanic  tribal  and  place 
names  became  first  known  through  him. 

In  Wilhelm  Bessell's  treatise  (Ueber 
Pytheas  von  Massilien)  there  are  strong 
arguments,  showing  that  the  Greek  ex- 
plorer must  have  seen  that  curious  forma- 
tion of  the  German  Baltic  coast,  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  "Nehrungen"  — 
small,  sandy  strips  of  land  which  separate 
the  sweet-water  "  Haffs  "  from  the  sea.  In 
Bessell's  opinion,  names  like  "  Nerigon  " 
and  "  Bergae,"  which  appear  to  have  been 
first  reported  by  Pytheas,  are  not  identical 
with  Norway  ("Norge,"in  Scandinavian 
speech)  and  Bergen,  but  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  Shetland  group  of  isles.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  general  view  of  learned 
inquirers.  For  my  part  I  hold  Norway 
and  Bergen  to  be  unquestionably  indicated 
by  Nerigon  and  Bergae. 

Some  apparent  or  manifest  contradic- 
tions in  the  statements  attributed  to  Pyth- 
eas can  be  explained  by  the  confused, 
piecemeal,  and  partly  corrupt  condition  in 
which  his  descriptions  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  I  have  often  gone  care- 
fully over  all  the  passages  which  clearly 
or  probably  refer  to  his  discoveries  ;  and 
I  may  say  that  I  know  nothing  in  the 
domain  of  archaeological  research  more 
fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
harrowing  to  the  student  of  antiquity,  than 
the  frequent  flashes  of  light  thus  thrown 
upon  British  and  German  prehistoric 
times  —  flashes  of  light  as  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  utter  darkness  and  tantalizing 
doubt.  Sometimes,  however,  the  seeming 
obscurity  has  been  cleared  up  by  an  in- 
genious, yet  very  simple,  interpretation  of 
a  sentence  which  had  long  baffled  the  most 
learned. 

Thus  there  is  a  passage,  according  to 
which  Pytheas  is  supposed  to  have  spoken 
of  a  large  island  of  Thule,  where  there 
was  much  cultivation  of  fruit.  (Sed  Thule 
larga  et  diutina  Pomona  copiosa  est.) 
This  certainly  does  not  fit  in  with  the  na- 
ture of  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  much 
less  of  Iceland.  But  the  queer  and  curi- 
ously encumbered  Latin  of  the  sentence  is 
in  itself  evidence  of  a  corruption  of  the 
original  text.     Now,  as  Bessell  justly  re- 
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marks,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  very 
largest  of  them,  is  to  the  present  day 
called  Pomona,  a  name  which  has  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  Latin.  Bessell  might 
have  strengthened  his  surmise  by  an  ad- 
ditional argument.  In  the  last  letter  of 
Pomona,  there  is  contained,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  well-known  Germanic  word  for 
island,  which  exists  in  various  forms  (a, 
aa,  oe,  ey^  oog,  ooge).  It  is  a  very  common 
ending  of  island  names  in  Shetland,  in  the 
Orkneys,  as  well  as  in  Scottish,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  territory. 

Thus,  through  a  mere  misunderstand- 
ing of  a  word,  the  northern  island  name 
of  Pomon-a  was  confused  with  the  Roman 
goddess  of  fruit-trees  ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  unhappy  Pytheas  was  made  to  suf- 
fer for  it.  Here  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  in  an  immigra- 
tion of  Germanic  war-clans  or  vikings  from 
Scandinavia  into  Scotland  and  the  Ork- 
neys in  prehistoric  times.  In  this  way  the 
occurrence  of  a  Germanic  island  name  in 
the  Orkneys,  even  in  Pytheas's  time, 
would  easily  be  explained.  Tacitus,  whose 
statements  are  based  on  the  reports  of  his 
father-in-law,  Agricola,  who  was  in  North 
Britain  as  a  general  and  who  fought  the 
natives,  attributes  to  the  Caledonians  a 
German  origin,  and  describes  them  as 
large-limbed  and  reddish-haired. 

At  a  time  when  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  yet  able  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  Gaul  and  Germany ;  when,  in 
fact  "  Keltike,''  the  Keltic  country,  served 
as  a  common  name  for  both,  it  was  through 
Pytheas,  in  all  likelihood,  that  some  word 
like  "  Germara  "  was  first  brought  from 
the  North  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. That  land  was  held  to  extend  from 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Scythia,  from  the 
"Orkynian  Forest  "to the  Northern  Seas. 

Now,  the  Orkynian  or  Herkynian  For- 
est, first  mentioned  by  Aristoteles,  signi- 
fies, strictly  speaking,  the  German  forest 
country  in  general.  Although  the  expres- 
sion was  occasionally  used  for  some  spe- 
cial mountain  forest,  there  are  numerous 
passages  in  ancient  writers  which  prove  its 
more  general  meaning.  From  the  Rhine, 
and  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  the 
Herkynian  Forest  reached  beyond  the 
Vistula.  It  took  two  months  —  as  Cassar 
(De  Bello  Gall.  vi.  24)  says  — for  a  man  to 
traverse  it  from  west  to  east.  But  what 
does  Herkynian,  or  Hercynian,  mean  ? 

The  q'lestion,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  solve.  "  Harug  "  is  the  Old  Ger- 
man, "Horgr"  the  Scandinavian,  word 
for  a  forest ;  hence  the  Herkynian  name. 
"  Hergenrother,"   "  Hergenroder,"  "  Her- 


genroth  " —  which  means  "  Rooter-up  of  a 
Forest"  —  or  "  Herkner,"  that  is  "For* 
ester,"  are  to  this  day'  common  German 
family  names. 

After  having  visited  the  Kimbrians,  the 
Teutons  and  the  Goths  near  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  Pytheas,  as  stated 
before,  made  his  way  further  north  to  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  "  There,"  says 
one  of  the  fragments  of  his  report  which 
has  been  preserved,  "the  barbarians 
showed  us  the  lair  where  the  Sun  takes  his 
rest."  To  all  primitive  races,  the  sun  is  not 
merely  a  star,  but  also  a  deity.  German 
chieftains,  like  Boiocal,  appealed  to  the 
orb  of  heaven  as  to  a  God.  So  the  Ro- 
mans report.  Was  it  not  the  same  with 
the  highly  civilized  Greeks? 

From  the  Norse  Edda  we  see  that  the 
Sun  —  a  female  deity  —  whose  celestial 
car  is  drawn  by  two  stallions,  gives  birth 
to  a  daughter.  The  latter  is  described  as 
"not  less  beautiful  than  she  (the  Sun) 
herself.  This  Daughter  henceforth  will 
proceed  on  the  path  of  the  Mother."  *  In 
Low  German  folk-tales,  Freia,  once  a  God- 
dess of  the  Sun  as  well  as  of  Love,  still 
appears  as  "the  little  sun"  {dat  Sonne- 
ken).  Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Scandinavian  barbarians  showed 
Pytheas  the  lair  of  the  Sun  ?  Were  there 
not  also  Greek  daughters  of  the  Sun,  the 
aforementioned  Heliades? 

High  up  in  the  north  Pytheas  came  to  a 
"  crystal  ocean,"  a  Frozen  Sea,  where  the 
earth,  the  water,  the  air,  and  all  things 
seemed  to  be  intermixed,  and  where  one 
could  neither  sail  nor  walk  through  the 
supernatural  confusion.  The  whole  mass 
of  the  elements  was  compared  to  an  enor- 
mous kind  of  "sea-lungs;"  that  is,  sea- 
nettles,  or  a  substance  like  jellyfish.  Ebb 
and  flow  —  so  one  rather  difficult  passage 
attributed  to  Pytheas  is  interpreted  —  was 
brought  about  by  the  breathing  of  the  im- 
mense marine  animal  that  lived  there. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  how  the 
Greek  Humboldt  expressed  himself  ex- 
actly on  this  subject.  Still,  we  see  clearly 
that  he  is  describing  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  that  "  rigid  and  nearly 
immovable  sea"  which  Tacitus,  in  his 
"  Germania,"  places  beyond  the  land  of 
the  Suiones  (Sweden),  at  the  furthermost 
end  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  Kleber  Meer 
(Sticky  Sea),  or  the  Leber  Meer  (Liver 
Sea),  as  Hans  Sachs,  the  German  master- 
singer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  semi-fab- 
ulously  calls  it.  Now,  the  explanation  of 
the  tide  from  the  breathing  of  an  immense 

♦  Gylfaginning,  53. 
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animal  was,  no  doubt,  mentioned  by  Pyth- 
eas,  simply  as  a  northern  folk-tale.  We 
know  for  certain  that  he  himself  explained 
ebb  and  flow  by  the  action  of  the  moon. 

Curiously  enough,  the  northern  folk-tale 
concerning  an  immense  marine  animal  was 
still  believed  in  Shetland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Robert  Sin- 
clair, of  Lerwick,  who  was  a  fisherman  in 
his  youth,  and  later  on  a  merchant,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  now  lives 
at  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  wrote  to  me 
some  years  ago  :  — 

Referring  to  the  now  effete  Shetlandic  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  tides,  I  may  say  I  have  to 
fall  back  on  reminiscences  more  than  half  a 
century  old.  When  a  mere  boy  or  young  lad, 
and  being  in  the  wilds  of  Shetland,  I  ever  felt 
a  craving  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  and 
the  cause  of  that ;  but,  being  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  world,  could  get  but  sorry  food  to 
satisfy  my  mental  cravings.  I  had  no  school- 
master near,  nor  even  any  educated  individual, 
nor  even  a  book  but  the  Bible  and  Catechism, 
which  it  was  long  before  I  could  read  properly. 
I  was  ever  asking  all  and  sundry  ;  and  an  old 
man  named  John  Georgeson,  from  whom  I  got 
many  of  my  **  Finn  "  and  "  Sea-Kye  "  tales, 
gave  me  his  version  of  the  cause  of  the  tides. 
Namely,  that  away,  far  out  in  the  sea,  near 
the  edge  of  the  world,  there  lived  a  monstrous 
sea-serpent  that  took  about  six  hours  to  draw 
in  his  breath,  and  six  hours  to  let  it  out; 
which  sufficiently  (to  him  at  least)  accounted 
for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters.  I  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  monstrous  idea,  yet  was 
entirely  puzzled  to  know  the  real  cause.  .  .  . 
At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  any  northern 
mythology,  and  know  but  little  still ;  but  after 
a  peep  into  Mallet,  etc.,  I  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  I  have  referred  to  was  simply 
some  traditional  idea  of  the  Midgard  serpent, 
which  I  had  caught  at  the  vanishing-point. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  folk-tales 
of  Shetland  know  well  what  weird  and 
ancient  notions,  traceable  to  a  long  by- 
gone cosmogonic  creed,  are  still  lingering 
in  those  storm-beaten  islands.  Thus  the 
reports  of  Pytheas  get  confirmation  from 
ideas  which  were  still  current  there  in  our 
own  days. 

The  bitter  enemy  of  Pytheas,  in  classic 
antiquity,  was  Strabon,  the  Greek  geog- 
rapher, who  wrote  nearly  four  hundred 
years  after  him.  Plinius,  the  Roman  sci- 
entist, shows  a  greater  sense  of  justice 
towards  the  Massilian  scholar  and  ex- 
plorer. It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  an  im- 
pression that  Strabon,  who  otherwise 
states  matters  with  much  calmness  and  in 
a  fair  spirit,  must  have  had  some  personal 
reason  —  perhaps  a  kind  of  scientific 
jealousy — for  thus  covering  his  prede- 
cessor, a  man  of  his  own  race,  with  un- 


merited obloquy.  But  Strabon,  in  trying 
to  heap  insult  upon  Pytheas,  only  shows 
by  his  own  remarks  how  much  mistaken 
he  himself  was  in  the  very  points  on  which 
he  sought  to  convict  Pytheas  of  "  charla- 
tanry." 

For  one  thing,  Strabon  would  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  inhabitable  islands  so 
far  north  as  those  mentioned  by  Pytheas 
under  the  name  of  Thule.  Those  regions, 
Strabon  imagined,  were  too  cold  for  men 
to  inhabit.  Then,  Strabon  placed  lerne 
(Ireland)  "just  north  of  Britain,"  and  he 
said  :  "  People  live  there  wretchedly,  and 
like  savages,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
cold.  It  is  here,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
bounds  of  the  habitable  earth  must  be 
fixed."  Again,  Strabon  would  not  believe 
that  the  sea  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  what  is 
now  Cape  St.  Vincent  took  so  long  a  time 
as  Pytheas  asserted.  Strabon  simply  was 
not  aware  of  the  force  of  the  south-eastern 
currents  in  those  parts.  He  also  ridiculed 
the  statement  of  Pytheas,  that  it  is  easier 
to  pass  from  the  northern  parts  of  Spain 
into  the  Keltic  country  (France)  by  land 
than  to  go  there  by  sea.  Strabon  knew 
not  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Again,  he  de- 
clared the  terrors  of  the  storm-floods  in 
the  German  Ocean  to  be  a  mere  seaman's 
tale,  a  yarn  of  Pytheas.  We  know  now 
the  great  historical  devastations  of  that 
stormy  sea.  Finally,  Strabon  thought 
that  Pytheas  could  not  have  gone  so  far 
into  the  Baltic  as  he  said  he  had,  because, 
if  his  report  had  been  founded  on  truth, 
he  would  have  found  there  the  mouth  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  !  That  was  a  false  belief 
once  prevailing  in  antiquity. 

All  such  mis-statements  only  tell  against 
Strabon  and  in  favor  of  Pytheas,  who  was 
shamefully  treated  by  the  former,  and 
whose  words  were  not  even  cited  in  a 
literal  quotation.  Has  not  even  Herodotos, 
the  father  of  history,  been  attacked  as  the 
"  Father  of  Lies ; "  and  does  not  recent 
and  fuller  research  more  and  more  confirm 
many  of  those  statements  of  his,  which 
were  formerly  set  down  as  inventions? 
Have  not  Du  Chaillu  and  Stanley  found 
that  African  dwarf  race  which  was  so  long 
held  to  be  a  fable.?  Is  not  that  man-ape 
of  classic  antiquity,  the  gorilla  whose  ex- 
istence was  considered  a  myth,  now  proved 
to  be  a  ia.ci?  Was  there  not  some  early 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  although  for  about 
two  thousand  years  afterwards  the  reports 
in  question  were  regarded  as  fictitious  or 
as  wild  guesses  ? 

In  the  same  way  the  reputation  of  Pyth* 
i  eas  was  unjustly  attacked  in  olden  times. 
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But  through  the  darkness  of  ages  the 
name  of  this  earliest  Greek  visitor  to  the 
British,  German,  and  Scandinavian  coasts 
shines  still,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  his 
important  record  no  longer  exists  in  its 
original  shape  —  a  deplorable  loss  to  his- 
tory. Karl  Blind. 


ST. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
PETERSBURG  TO  SEBASTOPOL. 


It  was  the  second  week  in  August.  My 
time  was  my  own  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. I  told  my  friends  that  I  was  going  to 
spend  part  of  it  in  Russia.  "  In  Russia  !  " 
cried  a  female  relative;  "what  on  earth 
are  you  going  to  Russia  for?"  A  trav- 
■elled  friend  said  :  "  I  once  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  tour  there ;  but  a  man  who  knows 
the  country  intimately  told  me  it  was  mad- 
ness to  go  there  in  August ;  but  of  course 
if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  going  —  well, 
I  cannot  help  it,"  and  with  a  smile  of  pity 
he  left  me.  Another  friend  —  female  — 
said  :  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  blown 
up  by  the  Nihilists  ?  "  An  old  officer  said  : 
"  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  Russia  " 
^ah  !  I  thought,  these  old  Indians  are  the 
men  to  sympathize  with  one);  "but,"  he 
added,  "  I  should  only  care  to  go  there  in 
winter."  A  final  crash  came  from  another 
friend,  whom  I  asked  to  accompany  me : 
*'  I  would  not  go  to  Russia  if  you  paid  my 
expenses."  Encouraged  by  these  kindly 
expressions  of  interest,  I  set  out;  and  the 
following  pages  are  a  brief  record  of  my 
journey. 

I  took  the  only  really  pleasant  way  to 
St.  Petersburg.  That  is,  by  the  good  but 
expensive  Wilson  line  of  steamers  from 
Hull  to  Gotheborg;  thence  by  rail  across 
Sweden  —  that  most  delightful  of  all  coun- 
tries to  travel  in  —  to  Stockholm;  thence 
by  boat  to  Abo  through  a  most  picturesque 
series  of  islands  ;  and  so  on  by  rail  across 
Finland  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  may  thus 
be  reached  in  a  comfortable  week's  travel- 
ling from  London.  It  was  at  Abo,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  that  I  first  landed  on  Rus- 
sian soil. 

Finland  is  to  a  great  extent  still  Swed- 
ish in  customs,  language,  and  feeling,  and 
as  I  had  come  to  see  Russia,  and  not  Swe- 
den, I  did  not  linger  there.  Catching  the 
early  train  at  Abo,  I  drove  at  the  easy  rate 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  an  hour  to 
St.  Petersburg.  A  Swede  amused  me  by 
telling  me  en  route  that  it  was  the  hottest 
summer  they  had  had  in  Finland  for  thirty 
years.    When  I  was  last  in  those  parts  a 


few  years  before,  it  was  the  coldest  sum- 
mer they  had  had  for  twenty-seven  years  ! 

I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  on  midnight 
of  August  17th.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  on  driving  through  St.  Peters- 
burg is  its  immensity.  The  squares,  the 
streets,  the  magnificent  Neva,  the  palaces, 
and  the  gardens  are  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  Western  eyes  are  accustomed  to. 
Hence  at  first  sight  one  says.  What  a 
handsome  city,  how  well  laid  out,  how  no- 
bly adorned  with  buildings  !  This  was  my 
impression  as  I  drove  at  night  from  the 
station  along  the  broad  highways  that  led 
to  the  hotel.  Subsequent  experience  dis- 
pelled the  illusion.  The  bold  breadth  of 
the  streets  remained,  the  noble  vista  up 
the  Nevski  Prospect  still  attracted  me,  the 
carefully  kept  gardens  were  only  too  wel- 
come a  retreat  from  the  hot  August  sun  ; 
but  there  the  charm  ended.  Daylight  re- 
vealed what  night  had  mercifully  hidden. 
It  showed  me  the  hideous  yellow  stucco 
with  which  the  palaces  were  covered,  the 
atrocious  stones  with  which  the  streets 
were  paved ;  a  city  of  buildings  without 
picturesqueness,  and  without  life.  There 
stretched  line  after  line  of  stucco  houses, 
with  little  or  no  variety  of  form  or  color, 
monotonous  in  their  intense  uniformity, 
"icily  regular,  splendidly  null,"  with 
scarcely  a  spot  on  which  the  eye  could  rest 
with  pleasure.  It  was  like  being  in  a  new 
country  house,  with  large  square  rooms, 
only  half  furnished.  The  conception  was 
fine,  the  result  was  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic. I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the 
broad  streets  of  modern  towns  have  a  very 
dull  look.  They  are  extremely  conven- 
ient, no  doubt,  for  traffic,  and  add  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  population  by  admitting 
into  the  city  frequent  currents  of  air,  but 
"  dull,  unlovely  streets  "  they  are,  and  will 
be  to  the  end.  It  is  the  same  everywhere, 
whether  in  the  New  World  or  the  Old. 
What  is  more  unlovable  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  avenues  and  streets  of  New 
York,  monotonous  rows  of  monotonous 
houses  without  beauty  or  life  ? 

Ruskin  tells  us  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
that,  on  going  from  one  house  to  another 
in  Glasgow  to  deliver  a  lecture,  he  counted 
in  one  street  alone  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred windows  identically  similar.  What 
an  insult  to  nature,  where  of  all  the  million 
leaves,  and  of  all  the  million  pebbles,  not 
one  leaf,  and  not  one  pebble  is  like  its  fel- 
low ! 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg which  never  fails  to  delight,  and 
that  is  the  Neva.  Its  grandeur  does  not 
consist  in   the  beauty  of  its    banks,  for 
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these  are  perfectly  flat,  but  iti  its  breadth, 
its  volume,  and  its  color.  There  is  no  city 
which  I  have  seen  which  has  a  river  pass- 
ing through  it  comparable  to  this  one. 
There  are  numerous  steamers  continually 
plying  from  shore  to  shore.  On  the  hot 
summer  evenings  they  are  crowded  with 
people  going  to  the  restaurants  and  open- 
air  theatres  a  little  way  out  of  town. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  unfurnished 
look  about  St.  Petersburg  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  city  will  ever  remain  a  splen- 
did monument  to  the  genius  of  its  founder. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  character  in 
Russian  history  than  that  of  Peter  I.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  intense  application,  an 
indefatigable  zeal  for  his  country;  a  lofti- 
ness of  aim,  such  as  in  a  person  of  less 
genius  would  have  been  the  sign  of  a  mad- 
man ;  a  consuming  thirst  for  knowledge, 
that  drove  him  to  toil  with  the  navvies  of 
Deptford  and  Zaandam.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  he  was  more  degraded  than  many  a 
savage  —  disgusting  beyond  measure  in 
his  manners  ;  steeped  in  a  licentiousness 
that  startled  and  filled  with  loathing  the 
licentious  courts  of  Europe  ;  gloating  in 
cruelties  that  are  well-nigh  beyond  parallel 
in  history.  A  genius,  who  advanced  his 
country  from  the  pale  of  outer  barbarism 
to  intercourse  with,  and  the  respect  of  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  Europe  ;  a  man, 
who  almost  in  the  agonies  of  his  last  ill- 
ness did  not  hesitate  to  jump  overboard 
to  save  a  poor  sailor  from  drowning;  an 
emperor,  who  ordered  seven  thousand 
prisoners  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
and  with  his  own  hand  assisted  in  their 
execution  by  hacking  off  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  victims  —  offer,  when  united 
in  the  one  person  of  Peter  the  Great,  a 
profoundly  interesting  study  in  human  na- 
ture. His  was  a  spirit,  as  Byron  says  of 
Napoleon,  "antithetically  mixed,"  "ex- 
treme in  all  things."  His  nobility  and  his 
savagery  united  in  one  point  —  an  intense 
love  of  his  country.  All  his  actions  and 
thoughts  were  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
raising  Russia  to  a  level  among  the  na- 
tions; he  toiled  for  her,  and  not  for  him- 
self;  his  success  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  Russians. 

The  building  of  St.  Petersburg  is  an 
instance  of  his  genius  and  indomitable 
pluck.  He  wanted  "  a  window  to  look  out 
from  upon  Europe."  To  effect  his  pur- 
pose he  brought  workmen  from  far  and 
near  to  drain  and  drive  piles  into  the 
pestiferous  marshes  that  then  surrounded 
the  Neva.  He  did  not  disdain  to  work 
with  his  own  hand,  and  they  show  you 
still  at  St.  Petersburg  the  wooden  cottage 


where  the  master  of  millions  of  subjects 
lived  the  life  of  a  navvy.  Workmen  per- 
ished by  the  thousand  from  fever  and 
other  causes,  as  the  work  went  on  ;  but 
Peter  persevered,  and  at  length  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  majestic  cap- 
ital of  Russia. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  says  somewhere,  that 
there  are  at  least  two  requisites  to  make  a 
perfect  city  —  size  and  beautiful  buildings. 
To  make  the  perfect  city,  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose we  should  have  to  go  to  London  for 
its  size,  to  Rome  and  Athens  for  its  build- 
ings, to  Constantinople  for  its  site;  just 
as,  in  order  to  make  the  perfect  cathedral, 
we  must  take  the  portal  of  Rheims,  the 
nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  tower  of  Chartres. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  claim  of  St.  Peters- 
burg to  rank  as  the  perfect  city  would  fail 
in  respect  of  its  buildings.  It  can  boast 
of  only  one  really  fine  edifice  ;  that  is,  St. 
Isaac's  Cathedral.  This  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  built  during  the  present  century 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
foundations  alone  cost  ;^20o,ooo.  The 
dome  is  covered  with  copper,  overlaid 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  gold.  It  does  not  rise  out 
of  the  roof,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
circumference  of  windows,  by  means  of 
which  the  church  is  lighted.  This  is  the 
sign  of  a  late  style  of  architecture.  I  had 
a  very  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  Neva 
from  the  top.  The  screen  in  the  interior, 
which  divides  the  congregation  from  the 
inner  shrine,  is  adorned  with  pictures  and 
precious  stones,  and  eight  large  columns 
encased  in  malachite,  and  two  smaller  ones 
in  lapis-lazuli.  On  holy  days  the  cathedral 
is  thronged  with  worshippers,  mostly  of 
the  poorer  class.  To  the  foreigner  in 
nationality  and  religion  the  sight  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  kneeling  at  the 
shrines,  or  bowing  down  their  foreheads 
till  they  touch  the  cold  marble  of  the  floor, 
is  deeply  interesting.  Outside  the  doors 
stand  lines  of  beggars  importuning  each 
passer-by  for  alms.  This  system  of  beg- 
ging in  Russia  is  a  great  nuisance.  The 
traveller  is  constantly  liable  to  be  accosted 
by  some  miserable  creature,  who  shows 
you  his  wounds  and  sores  (some  of  them 
perhaps  of  his  own  making)  and  begs  for 
money. 

A  few  words  about  the  collection  at  the 
Hermitage  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  un- 
der one  roof  such  a  magnificent  collection 
of  pictures,  jewels,  antiquities,  and  curi- 
osities of  all  sorts.  Finely  wrought  tables 
with  tops  of  solid  malachite  or  lapis-lazuli  ; 
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enormous  vases  and  candelabra  composed 
entirely  of  porphyry  or  jasper ;  caskets 
with  inlaid  work  of  precious  stones  and 
marbles  —  spoke  to  the  taste  and  mineral 
wealth  of  Russia.  Coming  a  few  weeks 
later  to  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  at  the 
Louvre,  with  the  memory  of  these  treas- 
ures still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  prominent  position 
there  given  to  some  vases,  which  in  the 
Hermitage  would  be  looked  upon  as  un- 
worthy of  even  the  lowest  place. 

There  is  a  large  room  full  of  Murillo's 
paintings,  some  of  them  replicas  (copies  ?) 
of  pictures  in  other  galleries  of  Europe  ; 
the  chief  Italian  masters  are  also  well 
represented.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  building  is  that  devoted  to 
relics  of  Peter  the  Great.  There  is  a 
cast  of  his  face  taken  during  life,  and  a 
model  of  himself  in  a  dress  embroidered 
for  him  by  Catherine  I.  The  war-horse 
he  rode  at  Poltava  stands  hard  by,  cov- 
ered with  the  original  skin.  Peter  was,  it 
is  said,  seven  feet  high,  and  had  a  strong, 
sinewy  frame  capable  of  sustaining  an 
enormous  amount  of  fatigue.  His  iron 
walking-stick,  with  which  in  moments  of 
anger  he  would  belabor  the  heads  of  his 
attendants  or  ministers,  is  shown  here  ; 
and  an  endless  assortment  of  tools,  turn- 
ing lathes,  and  mathematical  instruments, 
which  this  workman-emperor  made  or 
used.  Other  rooms  in  the  palace  contain 
extremely  fine  collections  of  ancient  statu- 
ary, and  antiquities  from  Kertch  and 
Scythia,  one  or  two  of  the  Greek  vases 
being  especially  beautiful. 

I  left  St.  Petersburg  by  night  train  for 
Moscow.  Railway  travelling  in  Russia  is, 
as  a  rule,  slow;  but  between  the  present 
and  past  capitals  of  Russia  there  is  a 
fairly  swift  express  which  does  the  dis- 
tance—  four  hundred  miles  —  in  about 
fifteen  hours.  The  carriages  are  very 
comfortable.  Some  of  them  are  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  each  of  which 
is  large  enough  for  two  persons.  By  pay- 
ment of  ten  shillings  over  the  first-class 
fare,  you  can  engage  half  the  compart- 
ment, and  by  payment  of  another  ten  shil- 
lings you  secure  the  whole  for  yourself. 
The  other  carriages  are  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Pullman  cars,  but  far  exceed  them 
in  comfort.  Instead  of  the  angular, 
straight  -  backed  chairs  —  all  seemingly 
borrowed  from  the  rooms  of  retiring  den- 
tists—  which  the  Pullman  car  offers,  one 
has  good  honest  armchairs,  roomy  and 
well-padded.  These  let  down  at  night, 
and  form  first-rate  beds,  where  the  most 
exacting  traveller  can  sleep  in  comfort. 


j  Even  in  America,  where  luxurious  travel- 
ling has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  I  never 
met  with  railway  chairs  so  comfortable  as 
these.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  uni- 
versal in  Russia,  but  are  only  found  on  a 
few  of  the  more  crowded  lines.  There 
are  also  most  excellent  buffets  along  the 
principal  routes. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  a  long  chat 
en  route  with  a  Russian  prince,  who  was 
going  south  to  visit  his  estates.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  few  landlords 
live  on  their  properties.  He  complained, 
as  we  do  at  home,  that  he  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  his  tenants.  In  bad  years, 
the  tenants,  instead  of  paying  any  rent, 
expected  him  to  feed  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  season  was  a  good  one, 
like  the  present,  the  money  came  in  so 
fast,  that,  he  said,  you  really  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  it. 

We  arrived  at  Moscow  next  morning, 
and  put  up  at  the  Slavianski  Bazaar,  a  very 
good  hotel  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
only  objection  to  it  was,  that  the  servants 
had  an  absurd  partiality  for  their  own 
language.  With  the  exception  of  the  man- 
agers in  the  bureau,  the  porter,  and  one 
waiter,  whom  I  could  never  find,  no  one 
in  the  hotel  spoke  anything  but  Russian. 
Now  Russian  is  a  very  fine  language,  and 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  those  who  can 
speak  it,  but  as  my  own  knowledge  of  it 
was  limited  to  three  words  which  I  could 
not  pronounce,  I  found  it  a  little  difficult 
at  times  to  procure  what  I  wanted.  It  was 
no  good  to  guess  at  the  menu  because, 
being  in  the  Russian  character,  it  was 
illegible.  At  the  Slavianski,  an  English 
merchant  and  his  nephew,  carrying  on 
business  at  Moscow,  seeing  my  difficulties, 
came  to  my  rescue,  and  showed  me  much 
kindness  during  my  stay  there.  Some- 
times at  restaurants  I  was  reduced  to 
writing  down  my  wants  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  sending  the  waiter  round  the 
establishment  till  he  found  an  interpreter, 
English  was  of  little  or  no  use.  Some  of  the 
waiters  were  evidently  devout  aesthetes. 
If  I  rang  for  anything  while  dressing,  and 
by  manual  or  other  signs  endeavored  to 
explain  my  wants,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  brought  me  a  teapot !  I  felt  like  the 
traveller  in  France,  who  was  surprised  at 
hearing  the  street  boys  talking  French. 
It  came  upon  me  in  the  light  of  an  unex- 
pected discovery  that  they  spoke  Russian 
in  Russia.  I  always  thought  that  every 
Russian  spoke  two  or  three  languages.  I 
found  it  was  not  so.  French  was  spoken 
in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  larger  shops  ;  but 
I  looked  in  vain  for  the  polyglot  waiter  or 
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porter  of  Switzerland;  while  the  people, 
on  whom  the  traveller  is  very  much  de- 
pendent, as  cab-drivers,  railway  guards, 
etc.,  understood  nothing  but  their  own 
language.  Officers  and  ladies  were  the 
most  likely  persons  to  experiment  upon, 
but  many  of  the  former,  whom  I  spoke  to, 
knew  only  a  few  words  of  French. 

The  centre  of  interest  at  Moscow  lies 
in  the  Kremlin.  Its  walls,  which  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  have  a  circum- 
ference of  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  interior  was  entirely  burnt  in  1737, 
so  that  all  its  present  buildings  are  since 
that  date.  The  general  view  of  the  Krem- 
lin disappointed  me.  I  expected  to  see 
edifices  of  large  extent  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance. I  only  saw  a  stucco  palace, 
four*  small  cathedrals,  and  the  really  fine 
Ivan's  Tower.  The  interest  of  nearly  all 
Russian  buildings  lies  in  the  inside. 
There  is  some  very  elegant  decoration  in 
the  palace,  and  the  Hall  of  St.  George  is 
a  magnificent  room.  The  interiors  of  the 
cathedrals  are  profusely  decorated  with 
paintings  and  gilt  work,  and  contain  many 
very  valuable  relics.  The  decoration 
seemed  to  be  too  lavish  and  in  poor  taste. 
The  very  interesting  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption was  unfortunately  closed  for 
repairs,  in  expectation  of  the  approaching 
coronation  of  the  czar.  I  went  to  the  top 
of  Ivan's  Tower,  and  gazed  upon  a  scene 
which  I  know  not  where  to  parallel.  At 
my  feet  flashed  the  golden  cupolas  of  the 
cathedrals  of  the  Kremlin  ;  farther  off  rose 
the  five  lofty  gates  which  pierce  the  Krem- 
lin walls;  of  which  the  Redeemer  Gate 
has  acquired  such  a  sanctity  from  a  mirac- 
ulous picture  of  the  Saviour  which  is  over 
the  entrance,  that  the  czar  himself  passes 
under  it  bareheaded ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls  flowed  the  river  from  which  Moscow 
takes  its  name;  while  on  all  sides  lay  the 
great  city,  its  winding  streets,  and  strange, 
irregular  houses,  and  its  thirteen  hundred 
steeples  fantastic  with  their  varied  de- 
signs, and  gorgeous  with  colorings  of  red 
and  green  and  gold.f  Yet  wonderful  as 
the  view  of  Moscow  is  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  nothing  —  if  travellers'  accounts  be 
true  —  to  what  it  was  last  century.  Just 
seventy  years  ago  old  Moscow  perished 
by  the  hand  of  Russian  patriots,  lest  it 
should  offer  shelter  to  the  enemy.  But  the 
invasion  of  Napoleon  in  1812,  left  behind 
it  other  memorials  than  the   ashes   of  a 


*  In  Milton's  time  there  were  "nine  fair  churches 
with  round|gilded  towers."  (^'iV/^  his  "  Brief  History 
of  Muscovia,"  publishied  in  1682*) 

t  St.  Basil,  just  outside  the  Kremlin,  has  eleven 
domes,  all  designed  and  colored  differently. 


beautiful  city.  Within  the  Kremlin  walls 
are  arranged  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
his  army  abandoned  in  its  headlong  flight 
from  the  burning  ruins.  I  suppose  that 
there  is  no  other  city  in  the  world  where 
such  a  trophy  as  that  is  to  be  seen.  When 
visiting  Napoleon's  tomb  on  my  return 
through  Paris,  I  asked  one  of  the  guar- 
dians if  any  of  the  Grand  Army  still  sur- 
vived. He  said  there  were  several,  but 
"  lis  vont  partir."  I  remember  seeing  at 
Waterloo  a  few  years  ago  a  French  sol- 
dier, who  told  me  he  had  been  wounded  at 
Moscow. 

There  is  another  fine  view  of  Moscow 
to  be  had  from  the  Sparrow  Hills  about 
two  miles  off.  It  was  here  that  the  wearied 
army  of  Napoleon  first  caught  sight  of  the 
city.  We  drove  there  one  afternoon  in  a 
drojky.  The  drojky  is  a  cumbersome 
representation  of  the  Paris  fiacre.  It  is 
strongly  built,  and  has  an  extra  fastening 
which  stretches  from  the  poles  to  the  axles 
of  the  front  wheels.  This  is  meant,  I  sup- 
pose, to  keep  this  "wonderful  one-horse 
shay"  together  over  the  extraordinarily 
paved  roads  which  exist  in  Russia.  Some 
have  two  horses,  others  only  one. 

The  one-horsed  drojky  is  meant  to  hold 
two  persons.  Our  experience  was  that  it 
held  one  and  a  bit.  It  is  a  common  and 
an  amusing  sight  to  see  some  gallant  offi- 
cer deftly  encircling  the  waist  of  his  fair 
companion  in  one  of  these  conveyances. 
"  His  arm  gets  in  the  way  so,"  he  explains, 
"and  this  is  the  only  means  of  disposing 
of  it  that  he  can  think  of."  The  horses 
are  first-rate,  small  in  size,  but  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  keep  their 
good  looks  in  spite  of  it.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  stallions,  and  are  bred  in  Russia. 
The  driver,  who  is  sometimes  a  mere  boy, 
wears  a  dark  blue  dressing-gown  kind  of 
coat,  a  curiously  shaped  hat,  and  high- 
topped  boots,  and  makes  quite  a  pictur- 
esque object.  His  dress  seems  to  be  a 
very  hot  one  for  summer,  but  the  average 
driver  is  too  poor  to  buy  cooler  clothing. 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  heat 
Russians  seem  capable  of  bearing.  Even 
on  the  hot  days  of  August  a  great  many  of 
the  officers  would  wear  their  thick  military 
cloaks.  There  are  no  fixed  fares  for  the 
drojky.  Every  time  you  hire  one  a  long 
course  of  bargaining  ensues  between  you 
and  the  driver  ;  until  at  length  the  latter 
consents  to  take  about  half  what  he  first 
asked.  Sixpence  will  take  you  a  long 
way,  and  on  one  occasion  I  got  a  drive  for 
twopence.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreed 
fare    the  driver   charges   what   he    likes. 
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Once  we  paid  two  roubles  (four  shillings) 
for  a  drive  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  two- 
horsed  carriage  ! 

The  most  fashionable  resort  at  Moscow 
on  a  summer  evening  is  the  Hermitage 
Gardens.  Spaces  for  open-air  entertain- 
ments are  but  few  in  crowded  Moscow,  so 
that  these  gardens  are  always  full.  They 
are  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  contain  a 
restaurant,  and  a  covered  and  open  the- 
atre. Whenever  I  am  in  a  strange  country 
I  always  make  a  point  of  going  to  the 
theatre.  To  some  extent  a  people  is 
known  by  its  theatres.  Both  at  Moscow 
and  at  St.  Petersburg  the  large  city  the- 
atres are  shut  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  the  people  flock  to  those  less 
pretentious  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  I  have  never  seen  more  enthusiastic 
audiences  than  at  these  summer  theatres. 
At  the  Hermitage  Gardens,  I  remember 
especially,  the  people  became  quite  fren- 
zied with  delight  at  the  appearance  of  one 
of  their  favorites.  This  lady  sang  and 
acted  with  great  taste,  and  had  recently 
married  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mos- 
cow. Enormous  bouquets  and  shouts  of 
welcome  greeted  her  appearance.  There 
was  another  actor  there,  also,  who  carried 
the  audience  by  storm.  He  sang  in  an 
exceedingly  funny  way  a  Russian  song 
with  pointed  local  allusions.  It  seemed 
to  have  as  many  verses  as  that  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  At 
the  end  of  each  verse  the  singer  made  a 
feint  of  retiring,  but  was  brought  back  by 
the  tumultuous  applause  of  his  hearers.  I 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  but  I  was 
so  infected  by  the  roar  of  laughter  which 
greeted  every  verse,  and  by  the  inimitable 
way  in  which  the  song  was  sung,  that  I 
laughed  till  I  could  laugh  no  more.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting,  as  I  went  out, 
the  behavior  of  these  laughter-loving  peo- 
ple with  that  of  our  American  cousins.  I 
remember  once  seeing  one  or  two  toler- 
ably amusing  and  interesting  pieces  at  a 
theatre  in  Baltimore  ;  during  the  whole 
evening  not  a  face  among  the  audience 
relaxed  a  muscle,  not  a  voice  raised  a  sin- 
gle cheer. 

A  pass  from  the  governor  enabled  us  to 
enter  the  Temple  of  the  Saviour,  which 
is  now  in  process  of  construction.  It  is 
built  as  usual  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  has  a  large  gilded  dome.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  building  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  some  finely  executed  reliefs, 
but  is  otherwise  not  so  attractive  as  that 
of  St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg.  No  doubt 
time  will  add  warmth  and  color  to  it.  The 
interior  is  the  most  lovely  specimen  of 


decorative  art  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
floor  is  made  of  most  beautifully  polished 
marbles  from  Italy,  and  from  Finland  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  The  design  is  sin- 
gularly simple  and  elegant.  The  walls, 
both  down  and  up  stairs,  are  covered  by 
frescoes  and  pictures  by  the  best  Russian 
masters,  and  show  a  beauty  and  a  refine- 
ment of  taste  that  I  was  astonished  to  find 
on  Russian  soil.  The  screen  is  composed 
of  the  most  delicate  and  costly  marbles, 
beautifully  worked.  On  the  doors  which 
lead  into  the  Holy  Place  behind,  are  paint- 
ed two  figures  with  faces  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness. The  church  not  having  been  con- 
secrated, we  were  permitted  to  enter  into 
this  Holy  Place.  Every  inch  of  the  church 
is  in  some  way  adorned  with  gilding,  or 
painting,  or  marble,  and  yet  the  colors  are 
so  harmoniously  blended  together  that 
they  never  seem  to  be  too  profuse.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  quite  unique. 

In  travelling  through  Russia  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  frequent  evidences  of 
good  taste  which  I  met  with.  I  had  always 
thought  that  the  Russians  had  a  barbaric 
partiality  for  gaudy  and  tasteless  decora- 
tion. Up  to  within  quite  recent  years  this 
opinion  would  seem  to  have  been  cor- 
rect. The  internal  adornment  of  the  older 
churches  is  curious  rather  than  attractive. 
But  lately  Russian  taste  seems  to  have 
made  a  new  departure.  The  Temple  of 
the  Saviour  is  the  grandest  proof  of  this. 
But  evidence  of  the  same  thing  is  not 
wanting  in  much  smaller  matters.  In  wan- 
dering through  Moscow  I  often  came 
across  very  tenderly  painted  heads  on  the 
walls  of  otherwise  insignificant  churches, 
very  different  from  the  grotesque  paintings 
one  finds  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
Take  again  an  illustration  from  Russian 
cookery.  I  once  stopped  for  breakfast  at 
some  provincial  town  —  I  think  it  was 
Kharkof  —  and  ordered  some  sturgeon. 
In  a  short  time  the  dish  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  work  of  art.  Not  the 
sprawling,  flabby  slice  of  fish  one  meets 
with  at  times,  but  a  piece  nicely  cooked, 
tastefully  decorated  with  bits  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  crowned  with  a  graceful  pyramid. 
The  cook  was  evidently  a  man  of  taste. 
Or  again,  what  can  be  more  elegant  in  its 
way  than  a  meal  served  up  on  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Russian  steamers  ?  I  have 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  tasteful  manner 
in  which  the  meals  were  served  on  board 
the  boat  between  Sebastopol  and  Constan- 
tinople, while  the  appearance  of  the  noise- 
less attendant,  with  his  long  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  and  his  white  cotton  gloves, 
was   quite   irreproachable.     What  a  con- 
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trast,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  to  the 
steward  of  even  our  best  English  steam- 
ers!  I  am  not  referring  here  to  the  hab- 
its of  the  less  civilized  parts  of  Russia, 
but  only  to  what  I  saw  on  the  more  fre- 
quented routes. 

There  is  another  building  in  Moscow 
which  I  must  mention,  because  it  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
—  I  mean  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It  is 
an  enormous  structure  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moskva,  approached  by  a 
carriage-drive,  and  surrounded  by  gardens. 
It  was  founded  by  Catherine  II.,  and  a 
yearly  grant  of  ;^i8o,ooo  is  made  by  the 
government  for  its  support.  It  may  be 
looked  upon,  therefore,  as  a  State  institu- 
tion. It  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  any  children,  whom  their  parents  wish 
to  get  rid  of.  The  process  is  exceedingly 
simple.  Any  mother  who  finds  her  baby 
an  inconvenience  brings  it  to  the  hospital. 
There  is  no  false  shame  about  the  woman. 
She  brings  it  quite  openly,  and  hands  it 
in  to  the  superintendent.  "  I  have  got  a 
child  here  that  I  want  to  leave,  please," 
she  says,  just  as  one  goes  to  the  cloak- 
room at  a  station,  leaves  a  bag,  pays  two- 
pence, gets  a^  ticket,  and  walks  off.  The 
name  of  the  baby,  if  it  has  one,  is  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  hospital ;  if  it 
has  not  been  already  christened  and  bap- 
tized, that  ceremony  is  performed  on  the 
day  following  its  admission.  The  child  is 
immediately  ticketed  with  a  particular 
number;  the  ticket  is  tied  on  to  its  back 
and  never  removed,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  future  mistake  as  to  its  identity.  A 
corresponding  ticket  is  given  to  the  moth- 
er, who  walks  off  happy  and  contented, 
having  by  that  simple  proceeding  com- 
pletely divested  herself  of  all  responsibil- 
ity and  expense  in  the  bringing-up  of  her 
child.  If  her  maternal  feelings  are  suffi- 
ciently warm,  she  can  reclaim  the  child 
any  time  within  ten  years  after  its  admis- 
sion by  the  production  of  her  ticket.  After 
that,  her  time  of  election  is  passed,  and 
the  child  remains  in  the  hospital  until  he 
or  she  is  seventeen;  then,  if  it  is  a  boy, 
he  is  put  into  some  agricultural  employ- 
ment, and  if  it  is  a  girl,  she  is  apprenticed 
to  some  other  trade.  We  entered  with 
great  curiosity  this  nursery-ground  of  he- 
roes and  heroines.  After  a  little  delay  the 
head  matron  came  to  show  us  round.  She 
told  us,  as  we  went  along,  that  about  forty 
children  on  an  average  were  left  there 
every  day,  or  about  thirteen  thousand  a 
year,  and  that  nearly  all  were  illegitimate. 
We  passed  into  the  gardens,  where  nurses 
and  children  were  basking:  in  the  soft  Au- 


gust air.  The  nurses  drew  up  in  two 
lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  path.  We 
walked  down  the  centre,  the  nurses  bow- 
ing down  to  the  ground  as  we  passed. 
Score  after  score  of  strong,  coarse-featured 
peasants  stood  there,  all  holding  children 
in  their  arms  ;  other  infants  were  laid  out 
in  their  little  cots  on  the  grass  in  endless 
succession.  In  another  spot  those  who 
appeared  especially  delicate  were  laid  side 
by  side  on  little  copper  cradles  filled  with 
hot  water. 

We  entered  the  washing-room,  where 
several  children  were  being  initiated  into 
the  principles  of  cleanliness.  During  this 
process  their  tickets  are  never  removed, 
so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties arising  here  as  arose  in  the  case  of 
those  unfortunate  twins,  who  complain  in 
song,  — 

One  day,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 

Before  our  names  were  fixed. 
While  we  were,  being  washed  by  nurse, 

We  got  completely  mixed. 

We  then  visited  the  dormitories,  which 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  building  were 
scrupulously  clean  and  airy.  Indeed,  every 
possible  attention  that  forethought  and 
skill  can  suggest  is  given  to  the  children. 
There  are  wards  for  every  sort  of  illness, 
and  a  medical  staff  attached  to  the  hospi- 
tal. The  children  are  vaccinated  when  a 
month  old,  and  many  of  them  then  re- 
moved to  country  branches  of  the  insti- 
tution. We  saw  a  party  of  nurses  about 
to  start  with  their  tiny  charges  and  tinier 
bundles.  In  spite,  however,  of  every  pre- 
caution, the  matron  told  us  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  died.  Poor  soul ! 
what  an  anxious  life  she  must  lead,  in 
looking  after  six  or  seven  hundred  infants 
every  day  of  the  year.  She  seemed  con- 
tented enough,  and  even  refused  the  dou- 
ceur we  offered  her,  and  which  we  put 
into  the  box  instead  for  the  support  of  so 
excellent  an  institution.  We  also  visited 
the  linen  department.  The  pleasant  old 
woman  in  charge  of  it  told  us  that  forty- 
seven  thousand  pieces  of  linen  went  to 
the  wash  every  week.  The  numbers  are 
duly  noted  down  in  her  books,  and  the 
dear  old  creature's  only  ambition  in  life 
is  to  see  that  never  a  piece  be  missing. 
She  had  received  a  cross  of  honor,  she 
proudly  told  us,  from  the  emperor,  and  I 
am  sure  she  deserved  it.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  building,  and  numerous  other 
wards  similar  to  those  we  visited.  We 
bade  a  cordial  farewell  to  our  kind-hearted 
guide,  and  went  out  deeply  pondering. 
Verily,  I  thought,  the  dream  of  the  divine 
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Plato  has  come  to  pass  —  mothers  no 
longer  bring  up  their  own  children,  but 
hand  them  in  to  the  State  nursery,  where 
chosen  nurses,  strong  and  healthy,  take 
them  in  charge.  "The  proper  officers," 
says  Plato,  "  will  take  the  offspring  of  the 
good  parents  to  the  pen  or  fold,  and  there 
they  will  deposit  them  with  certain  nurses 
who  live  in  a  separate  quarter  "  (Rep.  bk. 
v.,  p.  460,  Jowett's  trans.).  Yet  not  in  his 
own  beautiful  land,  where  he  looked  for 
it,  was  this  one  great  characteristic  of 
Plato's  ideal  republic  to  find  a  partial  real- 
ization, but  in  a  far-off  Northern  region, 
on  dreary  plains  of  which  he  had  scarcely 
ever  heard,  and  among  a  people  that  was 
not  then  born,*  and  who  scornfully  reject 
nearly  every  other  feature  of  the  city  which 
his  genius  called  into  being. 

I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go 
to  the  great  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  partly 
because  fairs  are  essentially  tiresome,  and 
partly  because  those  who  have  seen  it, 
come  away  terribly  disappointed — Mr. 
Wallace,  for  instance,  says  in  his  "Rus- 
sia" (the  best  book  we  have  on  the  coun- 
try): "Altogether,  I  should  advise  the 
traveller  not  to  go  very  far  out  of  his  way 
to  visit  this  great  annual  gathering." 
However,  I  generally  find  that  travelling 
plans  are  only  made  to  be  broken.  It  is 
one  of  the  solitary  traveller's  many  de- 
lights to  be  able  to  alter  his  route  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Persuaded  by  the  ear- 
nes't  exhortations  of  several  Russians,  who 
protested  that  if  I  had  not  seen  the  fair  I 
had  not  seen  Russia,  that  there  the  East 
and  West  met  together  as  nowhere  else 
they  met,  and  fearful  of  a  life-long  regret, 
if  I  omitted  to  visit  what  some  have  styled 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  I  broke 
my  resolve  and  went. 

It  is  twelve  hours  by  night  express  from 
Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod.  At  the  Mos- 
cow station  I  came  across  a  Canadian  and 
an  American  travelling  there  to  make  in- 
quiries about  fruits.  With  characteristic 
energy  they  were  travelling  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Volga  to  see  what  fruits 
thrived  best  winter  and  summer  in  a  cli- 
mate not  dissimilar  to  their  own,  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  transplanting  specimens 
to  their  own  countries.  We  had  an  intro- 
duction to  a  member  of  one  of  the  mer- 
cantile houses  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  who 
put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a  guide  for 
the  fair.  A  wonderful  guide  he  proved  ; 
with  a  long  white  beard,  and  large  blue 
goggles,  and  a  ponderous   walking-stick, 

•  The  Russians  derive  their  origin  to  a  large  extent 
irom  Rurik,  and  the  Scandinavians,  who  did  not  con- 
quer Russia  till  about  a.d.  862. 


and  suit  of  sober  black,  he  would  have 
looked  eminently  venerable,  had  he  not, 
like  his  clothes,  been  in  such  a  visible 
state  of  decay.  As  an  imparter  of  infor- 
mation he  was  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Not  having  the  means  of  refuting  most  of 
his  statements,  we  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  them.  Those  that  we  did  test 
proved  to  be  extraordinarily  wild.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we 
brushed  up  our  best  German  (our  ancient 
friend  spoke  that  alone  of  Western 
tongues)  and  sallied  forth,  trying  to  look 
as  if  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  our  compan- 
ion had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  us. 
We  drove  up  to  the  long  terrace  that  over- 
looks the  Oka  and  the  Volga.  It  is  four- 
teen hundred  miles  from  here  down  the 
Volga  to  the  Caspian,  and  there  are  steam- 
ers of  all  sorts  constantly  plying  upon  its 
waters.  I  met  some  people  later  on  in  the 
Crimea  who  had  just  made  a  comfortable 
trip  on  the  river,  from  Nijni  Novgorod  to 
Astrakhan.  The  view  from  the  terrace  is 
most  extensive,  embracing  on  the  one  side 
the  long  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  limit- 
less plains  to  the  east;  and  on  the  other, 
the  miles  of  booths  which  make  up  the 
great  fair.  To  these  we  made  haste  to 
descend.  Goods  are  brought  here  for  sale 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  and  West,  and 
the  "sales  and  purchases  represent  the 
value  of  more  than  ;^i6,ooo,ooo  sterling." 
We  visited  all  the  most  interesting  parts, 
and  chatted,  through  our  invaluable  inter- 
preter, with  Russian  fur  merchants,  Per- 
sian vendors  of  shawls  and  carpets,  and 
Chinese  purveyors  of  tea.  The  tea  is 
brought  all  the  way  overland.  Many  con- 
noisseurs affirm  that  tea  is  spoilt  by  a  sea 
journey,  and  that  Russians  alone  of  West- 
ern nations  have  it  in  its  perfection.  It 
was  very  curious  to  find  ourselves  at  one 
and  the  same  time  among  the  products 
arid  the  representatives  of  so  many  differ- 
ent nations  ;  and  the  bright  robes  of  men 
of  the  East  were  in  charming  contrast 
with  the  dingy  garments  of  men  of  the 
West.  But  after  wandering  for  three  or 
four  hours  among  the  long  lines  of  wooden 
booths,  and  having  made  one  or  two  small 
purchases,  we  felt  that  we  had  done  our 
duty,  that  the  linger  of  scorn  could  no 
longer  be  pointed  at  us  with  the  taunt  that 
we  had  visited  Russia  and  not  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, and  we  returned  not  unwillingly  to 
our  hotel.  We  took  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  sterlet,  as  it  can  alone  be  had  to 
perfection  —  fresh  from  its  native  Volga. 
The  sterlet  must  be  cooked  as  soon  as 
killed,  and  is  a  rich  and  delicious  fish. 
We  had  the  good  fortune  of  making  the 
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acquaintance  at  the  hotel  of  some  Dan- 
ish ladies  —  wanderers  like  ourselves  — 
whom  I  am  bound  to  say  that  one,  if  not 
both  of  our  party,  found  much  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  rival  fair.  A  call  for 
wine  for  our  new  f»*iends,  a  chat  on  the 
balcony  on  that  soft  August  evening,  away 
from  the  bustle  of  the  fair,  while  inside  a 
band  of  minstrels  sang  sweet  foreign  airs  ; 
atid  then  a  last  farewell  —  "that  sound 
that  makes  us  linger,"  as  Byron  says  — 
and  we  rushed  off  to  the  station  to  catch 
the  night  express  back  to  Moscow.  Alto- 
gether, my  day  at  Nijni  Novgorod  was  the 
most  amusing  day  I  spent  in  Russia.  But 
then  I  had  the  advantages  of  having  cool 
weather,  a  pleasant  companion,  a  comic 
guide,  an  agreeable  rencontre.  A  less 
fortunate  visitor  would  find  the  great  fair 
a  bore,  and  a  would-be  purchaser  would 
find  it  a  delusion. 

It  is  two  and  a  half  days'  journey  from 
Moscow  to  Sebastopol,  including  unavoid- 
able stoppages  of  four  hours  at  Kursk, 
and  seven  at  Kharkof.  The  carriages  are 
good  all  along  the  line,  and  especially  so 
between  Kharkof  and  Sebastopol.  Of 
scenery  en  route^  there  is  none.  The 
broad  plains  over  which  the  train  passes 
are  to  a  great  extent  cultivated,  but  other- 
wise uninteresting.  They  are  like  the 
prairies  of  North  America,  stripped  of  that 
beautiful  flowing  grass,  which  gives  them 
their  chief  charm.  It  was  quite  a  pleas- 
ing change  to  look  upon  the  mountains  of 
the  Crimea,  and  after  running  through 
Alma  and  Inkerman  to  draw  up  at  Sebas- 
topol. I  was  surprised  to  find  the  place  in 
such  a  ruinous  state.  In  the  old  days  it 
must  have  had  quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. But  the  English  guns  played  terri- 
ble havoc  among  its  buildings,  and  little 
or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
repair  the  damage.  Barracks,  churches, 
forts,  have  all  suffered  the  same  fate,  and 
the  few  new  houses  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  war  offer  a  strange  contrast  to 
what  is  otherwise  a  city  of  ruins.  The 
harbor  alone  remains  untouched,  and 
offers  a  safe  refuge  for  ships,  and  constant 
amusement  for  bathers.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  the  English  in  the 
war,  for  winter  weather  like  that  we  expe- 
rienced then  is  very  rare  at  Sebastopol ; 
wind  and  rain  are  common  enough  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  but  not  snow  and  ice. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  along  the  heights 
to  the  English  Cemetery  on  Cathcart's 
Hill.  There  are  five  or  six  others  at  differ- 
ent points,  but  this  is  the  most  interesting. 
All  of  them  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
German   custodian,   whose    services    are 


paid  at  the  not  very  extravagant  rate  of 
£^o  a  year.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are  becom- 
ing quite  illegible.  They  are  not  cut 
deeply  into  the  stones,  nor  picked  out  with 
black  lead.  The  cemetery,  moreover,  is  in 
a  very  lofty  position,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  actions  of  wind  and  weather.  I  fear 
that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  show  to  whom  the  graves  belong. 
We  might  take  as  much  pride  in  perpetu- 
ating the  names  of  our  dead,  as  the  Rus- 
sians do  of  theirs  in  their  cemetery  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbor. 

The  story  of  the  Crimean  battlefields 
has  been  told  too  often  to  need  repetition. 
A  chat  with  the  English  consul  —  who  was 
one  of  the  first  officers  to  enter  Sebasto- 
pol;  a  dinner  with  the  vice-consul  on  the 
boulevard  that  overlooks  the  town  ;  a  trip 
to  the  ruins  of  Khersonesus,  and  to  beau- 
tiful Yalta,  and  to  Livadia  the  summer 
house  of  the  empress,  are  a  few  of  the 
pleasant  memories  I  have  of  Sebastopol. 
Having  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
police  to  leave  Russian  soil,  I  set  out 
for  Constantinople,  which  had  throughout 
been  the  ultimate  object  of  my  tour.  It 
was  with  great  regret  that  I  set  sail,  be- 
cause I  had  found  Russia  to  be  a  country 
very  full  of  interest.  Instead  of  the  dis- 
comfort and  incivility  my  English  friends 
had  led  me  to  expect,  I  found  luxurious 
railway  travelling,  excellent  and  clean 
hotels,  and  abundant  courtesy.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  take  a  peep  at  Russia,  he 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  doing  so.  If, 
moreover,  he  happens  to  adopt  a  similar 
route  to  my  own,  and  returns  from  Sebas- 
topol by  Constantinople  and  Athens,  he 
will  have  seen  in  six  or  seven  weeks  a  trio 
of  towns — Moscow,  Constantinople,  and 
Athens  —  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
in  interest  elsewhere  in  Europe.  London 
and  Rome  would  make  two  out  of  the 
three,  but  where  is  the  third  ? 

Walter  B.  Paton. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
ON    SOME    EXTRACTS     FROM     HARRIET 
SHELLEY'S   LETTERS.* 

Harrietts  inexperience  in  business  matters. 
Lynmouth,  August  5,  1812. 
To  Catherine  Nugent,  — 

...  I  thank  you,  in  Percy's  name,  for  your 
kind  offer  of  service,  though  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  accept  it.     The  case  is  this :  His 

*  Now  first  published  in  this  country.  The  original 
letters  are  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Edward  Dowden. 
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printer  refuses  to  go  on  with  Iiis  poems  until 
he  is  paid.  Now,  such  a  demand  is  seldom 
made,  as  printers  are  never  paid  until  the 
profits  arising  from  the  work  come  in,  and 
Percy  agreed  with  him  to  this  effect.  And  as 
long  as  we  staid  in  Dublin  he  wore  the  mask 
which  is  now  taken  off. 

Opinions  of  Miss  Hitchener  —  and  of  Godwin. 
Our  friend,  Miss  Hitchener,  is  come  to  us. 
She  is  very  busy  writing  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. She  is  very  dark  in  complexion,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  long  black  hair.  She  talks 
a  great  deal.  If  you  like  great  talkers,  she 
will  suit  you.  She  is  taller  than  me  or  my 
sister,  and  as  thin  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  .  .  . 
Miss  Hitchener  has  read  your  letter,  and  loves 
you  in  good  earnest.  Her  own  expression. 
I  know  you  would  love  her  did  you  know  her. 
Her  age  is  30.  She  looks  as  if  she  was  only 
24,  and  her  spirits  are  excellent.  She  laughs 
and  talks  and  writes  all  day.  She  has  seen 
the  Godwins,  and  thinks  Godwin  different 
from  what  he  seems ;  he  lives  so  much  from 
his  family,  only  seeing  them  at  stated  hours. 
We  do  not  like  that ;  and  he  thinks  himself 
such  a  very  great  man.  He  would  not  let  one 
of  his  children  come  to  us,  just  because  he 
had  not  seen  our  faces.  .  .  .  Such  excuses 
sit  not  well  upon  so  great  a  literary. character 
as  he  is.  I  might  have  expected  such  an  ex- 
cuse from  a  woman  of  selfish  and  narrow 
mind,  but  not  from  Godwin.  .  .  . 

Views  on  the  Irish  Question. 

Lynmouth,  August  ii,  1812. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Nugent,  —  Your  friend  and 
our  friend,  Bessy  *  has  been  reading  **  Pieces 
of  Irish  History,"  and  is  so  much  enraged 
with  the  characters  there  m.entioned,  that 
nothing  will  satisfy  her  desire  of  revenge  but 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  them,  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  those  characters  which  are  — 
shameful  to  say  —  held  up  as  being  possessed 
of  every  amiable  quality,  whilst  their  hearts 
are  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  .  .  .  Percy 
intends  to  print  some  proposals  for  printing 
*'  Pieces  of  Irish  History,"  saying  that  every 
one,  whether  Irish  or  English,  ought  to  read 
them.  We  depend  upon  you  for  many  sub- 
scribers, as  being  upon  the  spot  where  so 
many  of  your  exalted  and  brave  countrymen 
suffered  martyrdom.  .  .  .  There  must  be 
many  still  smarting  under  the  wounds  they 
have  seen  their  brave  companions  suffer  — 
and  all  from  this  hated  country  of  mine  I 
Good  God  1  were  I  an  Irish  man  or  woman, 
how  I  should  hate  the  English !  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  poor  Irish  people  can  tolerate 
them !  .  .  .  Thank  God  we  are  not  all  alike, 
for  I,  too,  can  hate  Lord  Castlereagh  as  well 
as  any  Irishwoman.  How  does  my  heart's 
blood  run  cold  at  the  idea  of  what  he  did  in 
your  unfortunate  country.  How  is  it  that 
man  is  suffered  to  walk  the  streets  in  open 
daylight?  .   .   .    Bessy  wishes  much  to  see 

*  Eliza  Hitchener,  presumably. 


you.  Your  last  letter  won  her  heart  instantly. 
Reading  "  Pieces  of  Irish  History  "  has  made 
her  so  low-spirited.  She  possesses  too  much 
feeling  for  her  own  happiness.  .  .  . 

Personal  impressions  of  the  Godwins. 

Lewis's  Hotel,  St.  James's  Street, 
London  (no  date),  1812. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Nugent,*  —  You  will  smile 
at  my  address,  wondering  how  and  where  we 
have  been  during  the  long  interval  that  has^ 
taken  place  since  the  receipt  of  your  last  let- 
ter. ...  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  whenever 
we  fix  upon  any  particular  place  of  residence, 
something  comes  to  take  us  to  another.  .  .  . 
Bysshe's  being  a  minor  lays  us  under  many 
unpleasant  affairs,  and  makes  us  obliged  to 
depend  upon,  in  a  great  measure,  the  will  of 
others  in  the  matter  of  raising  money,  without 
which  nothing  is  to  be  done.  We  have  seen 
the  Godwins.  Need  I  tell  you  that  I  love 
them  all.-*  You  have  read  his  works,  there- 
fore you  know  how  you  feel  towards  the' au- 
thor. His  manners  are  so  soft  and  pleasing, 
that  I  defy  even  an  enemy  to  be  displeased 
with  him.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  daily,  and  upon  his  account  we  deter- 
mined to  settle  near  London.  .  .  .  There  is 
one  of  the  daughters  of  that  dear  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  living  with  him.  She  is  19  years 
of  age,  very  plain,  but  very  sensible.  The 
beauty  of  her  mind  fully  counterbalances  the 
plainness  of  her  countenance.  .  .  .  She  is 
very  much  like  her  mother,  whose  picture 
hangs  up  in  his  study.  She  must  have  been 
a  most  lovely  woman.  Her  countenance 
speaks  her  a  woman  who  would  dare  to  think 
and  act  for  herself.  I  wish  you  could  share 
the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  his  company.  He  is 
quite  a  family  man.  ...  G.  is  very  much 
taken  with  Percy.  He  seems  to  delight  so 
much  in  his  society.  He  has  given  up  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  our  society.  .  .  . 

Later  impressions  of  Miss  Hitchener. 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  November  14  (1812). 
To  Catherine  Nugent,  — 

.  .  .  The  lady  I  have  so  often  mentioned  to 
you;  of  the  name  of  Hitchener,  has,  to  our 
very  great  happiness,  left  us.  We  were  en- 
tirely deceived  in  her  character  as  to  republi- 
canism, and,  in  short,  everything  else  which 
she  pretended  to  be.  We  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  our  great  disappointment  in  her. 
As  to  any  noble  disinterested  views,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  a  selfish  character  to  feel 
them.  She  built  all  her  hopes  upon  being 
able  to  separate  me  from  my  dearly  loved 
Percy,  and  had  the  artfulness  to  say  that 
Percy  was  really  in  love  with  her,  and  it  was 
only  his  being  married  that  could  keep  her 
within  bounds,  now.  Percy  had  seen  her 
once  before  his  marriage.  He  thought  her 
sensible,  but  nothing  more.  She  wrote  con- 
tinually, and  at  last  I  wrote  to  her,  and  was 

*  Catherine  Nugent,  of  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  ua- 
married,  called  Mrs.  Nugent  by  courtesy  only. 
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very  much  charmed  with  her  letters.  We 
thought  it  a  thousand  pities  such  a  mind  as 
hers  appeared  to  be  should  be  left  in  a  place 
like  that  she  inhabited.  We,  therefore,  were 
very  urgent  for  her  to  come  and  live  with  us ; 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  we  found  our 
mistake.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  we  could 
possibly  get  her  away,  till  at  last  Percy  said 
he  would  give  her  ;^ioo  per  annum.  And 
now,  thank  God,  she  has  left  us  never  more 
•to  return.  .  .  . 

The  above  extracts  from  Harriet  Shel- 
ley's letters  show  the  extremely  youthful 
character  of  the  writer,  and  how  the  bride 
of  sixteen  reflected  all  the  moods  and 
views  of  the  husband  of  nineteen. 

The  letters  also  give  some  form  to  the 
shadowy  personality  of  Harriet,  and 
arouse  a  sympathy  for  the  ill-fated  girl. 
Children  indeed  both  these  were,  untried, 
inexperienced,  full  of  unknown  and  dan- 
gerous possibilities  —  unfit  each  to  be 
leaned  upon  by  the  other  —  having  none 
other  on  whom  either  could  fully  lean. 
The  idyl  is  a  sad  one,  and  we  would  not 
utter  harsh  judgments  on  these  children 
of  fate.  Still,  some  graver  thoughts  are 
awakened.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate 
some  circumstances  of  the  story. 

Shelley  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  newly 
expelled  from  his  Oxford   college,  when 
he  first  met  Harriet  Westbrook,  who  was 
a  companion  of  his  sisters,  at  a  school  in 
Clapham.     Having  failed  to  convince  the 
authorities  at  Oxford  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  religious  beliefs,  Shelley  was 
now  bent  on  revealing  his  views  to  his 
sisters.     Elizabeth   was  the  favorite  dis- 
ciple.    In  his  occasional  visits  to  Church 
House,  the  poet  met  this  fair,  lovely  girl, 
Harriet   Westbrook,  and   straightway  in- 
cluded her  in  his  readings.     Charmed  with 
these  tender  and  untried  minds,  Shelley 
wrote  and  talked  of  his  success  as  a  moral 
teacher  to  his  friend  Hogg  —  the  partner 
of  his   Oxford   escapades.     In   time   the 
poet  conceived  the   idea  of    uniting  his 
favorite  sister,  Elizabeth,  to  his  friend  — 
in  a  relation  unfettered  by  the  matrimonial 
tie.     Hogg    was   not  fastidious,  but  not 
absolutely   unmatrimonial    in   his   views. 
The  young   Elizabeth   stoutly  refused  to 
agree  to  the  astounding  proposition,  and 
caused  her  brother   the   deepest  chagrin 
and  disappointment.     His  anger  knew  no 
bounds.     "  I  loved  a  being  "  —  so  he  wrote 
to  Hogg  —  "the  being  that  I  love  is  not 
what  she  was ;  consequently,  as  love  ap- 
pertains to  mind  and  not  body,  she  exists 
no    longer."      That    relieves    the    moral 
stigma.     Followed    out    with    all   uncon- 
sciousness, we  may  transfer  this  form  of 


reasoning  to  the  marriage  bond,  and  need 
no  further  elucidations  as  to  Shelley's 
conduct  towards  his  first  wife,  terrible  as 
it  seems  to  some  of  us.  Meantime,  hav- 
ing failed  to  influence  Elizabeth,  Shelley 
returned  with  double  energy  to  the  other 
promising  disciple.  And  here  he  had 
more  hope.  For  Harriet  Westbrook  was 
a  less  evenly  balanced  nature  ;  she  was 
not  at  all  the  gay  and  careless  schoolgirl 
of  ordinary  type.  Ignorant,  beautiful,  and 
inexperienced,  she  was  also  morbid  in 
some  of  her  views  —  ready  to  consider 
herself  ill-treated  at  home  and  at  school 
—  itself  a  sign  of  deficient  moral  sound- 
ness, and  she  was  quick  to  turn  the  con- 
versation on  suicide  as  the  only  rational 
remedy  for  all  woes.  Shelley  studied  the 
girl's  character,  found  his  principles  easy 
and  quick  of  growth  in  this  virgin  soil, 
and  constituted  himself  "guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend."  All-powerful  in  his 
manhood  and  his  beauty,  he  was  soon  the 
one  object  of  life,  love,  and  interest  in  the 
heart  of  her  who  was  to  be  finally  moulded 
by  his  cold  and  careless  hands.  As  to 
the  causes  of  the  complaints  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  injustice  which  fired  Shelley's 
imagination  with  the  pseudo-chivalrous 
sentiment  in  these  early  days,  they  were 
inappreciable  when  examined.  Home 
surrounding,  not  altogether  congenial  — 
a  sister,  nearly  twice  her  age;  a  father, 
who  thought  she  should  always  be  at 
school,  and,  when  there,  an  occasional  bad 
mark,  a  badge  of  untidiness  or  ill-conduct 
hung  round  the  throat  —  these  things  suf- 
ficed to  present  the  fair  creature  as  a 
youthful  martyr.  Shelley,  at  war  with  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  sympathized 
wildly  with  the  ill-used  Harriet,  and  fed 
the  flame  of  her  discontent.  And  in  time 
the  natural  result  followed.  He  vowed  to 
confound  her  cruel  enemies,  and  "  she  did 
love  him  that  he  pitied  her."  She  loved, 
and  he  did  not  love  —  perhaps  enthusias- 
tically pitied,  we  should  say.  After  some 
time  spent  in  growing  wretchedness,  with 
no  relief  but  the  pouring  out,  in  letters 
to  Shelley,  of  her  disaffected  condition, 
the  tone  of  the  correspondence  became 
so  desperate  as  to  alarm  the  poet.  The 
idea  of  suicide  again  cropped  up  in  her 
letters  —  what  other  resource  had  she 
against  the  malice  of  her  persecutors.'* 
Done  into  plain  English,  we  suppose  this 
malice  was  represented  by  the  wish  of  her 
family  that  she  should  return  to  school, 
after  the  holidays,  and  finish  her  education. 
The  ignorant  and  impassioned  child  ap- 
pealed hereupon  to  Shelley,  who  had 
broken    with    all   his  own   "pastors  and 
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masters  ;  "  she  urged  her  misery  and  use- 
lessness  as  grounds  for  suicide,  and  wound 
up  with  the  well-worn  lament  that  she  had 
"no  one  to  love."  Alarmed  at  her  ex- 
pressions Shelley  came  to  London,  saw 
her  again,  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  she 
was  deeply  in  love  with  him,  and  began 
seriously  to  debate  whether  he  should 
marry  her  or  not.  It  seemed  the  only 
plan  to  extricate  her  from  her  father's 
authority.  The  poet  was  rather  shaken 
in  his  anti-matrimonial  prejudices  at  this 
point  in  his  career.  The  affair  of  Hogg 
and  Elizabeth  was  not  forgotten.  Yet  it 
was  apparently  a  struggle.  "  Godwin," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Hogg,  "considers 
marriage  detestable^''  and  at  the  time  of 
his  difference  with  his  sister  on  this  point, 
Shelley  had  said  that  marriage  was  "the 
most  horrible  of  all  the  means  which  the 
world  has  had  recourse  to  to  bind  the 
noble  to  itself"  —  he  had  quoted  the 
cheap  sentiment,  "  Laws  are  not  made  for 
men  of  honor."  No  !  we  agree  to  that, 
when  we  have  proved  and  known  your 
"honorable  men."  Still,  the  fact  remains, 
that  this  young  couple  eloped,  and  were 
married  at  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh, 
on  August  28,  181 1,  with  such  ceremony 
as  Scotch  law  demanded.  Now,  Shelley 
had  an  interesting  friend,  for  whom  he  had 
a  boyish  admiration,  dating  some  time 
back,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Hitchener, 
the  mistress  of  a  school  at  Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex.  This  lady  shared  his  advanced 
views  —  for  the  rest,  was  not  young  nor 
handsoms^  nor  particularly  agreeable.  To 
her  the  young  husband  wrote,  in  the  au- 
tumn following  his  marriage.  Of  Harriet 
he  says  :  "  Her  letters  become  more  and 
more  gloomy.  At  length  she  assumed  a 
tone  of  such  despair  as  induced  me  to  quit 
Wal^  precipitately.  ...  I  was  shocked 
at  the  alteration  in  her  looks.  Little  did 
I  guess  its  cause  —  she  had  become  deeply 
attached  to  me.  ...  I  proposed  marriage, 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  given  you, 
and  she  complied.  Blame  me,  if  thou 
wilt,  dearest  friend  —  for  still  thou  art 
dearest  to  me.  ...  If  Harriet  be  not  at 
sixteen  all  that  you  are  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  assist  me  to  mould  a  really  noble  soul 
into  all  that  can  make  its  nobleness  useful 
and  lovely." 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that, 
fortified  by  this  encouragement,  Miss 
riitchener  supplemented  her  wedding 
felicitations  by  making  love  to  the  poet 
herself.  And  Shelley  replied  in  that  most 
false  phraseology  which  substitutes  "  the 
union  of  minds  —  the  love  of  a  soul  for  a 
soul,"  and  such  expressions,  for  the  out- 
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spoken  utterances  of  passion.  With  Miss 
Hitchener  as  "  the  sister  of  his  soul,"  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  the  man  of  loose 
morals  and  flippant  mind,  as  "  the  brother 
of  his  soul  "  —  while  the  hapless  Harriet 
was  only  his  wife  —  how  could  happiness 
result?  Shelley  wrote  to  Miss  Hitchener 
in  his  first  year  of  married  life  :  "  Were  it 
not  for  the  dear  friend  whose  happiness  I 
so  much  prize,  which  at  some  future 
period  I  may  perhaps  constitute,  ...  I 
might  have  slept  in  peace."  Shelley's 
ideals  held  their  ground  for  very  short 
periods,  and  their  brightness  was  suc- 
ceeded by  revulsion  and  disgust.  This 
was  an  unfavorable  temperament  for  the 
higher  exhibition  of  married  faith.  The 
poet  caught  at  each  new  attraction  as  a 
child  might  grasp  at  fireflies,  and  almost 
as  innocently.  These,  however,  when 
caught  and  retained  till  daylight,  are  re- 
viled as  ugly,  ill-shaped  insects.  Shelley 
married  Harriet,  believing  her  driven  to 
despair  by  injustice,  and  by  want  of  love. 
(We  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  inexperi- 
enced girl  threw  herself  on  his  protection.) 
He  feared  her  being  driven  to  suicide 
from  these  very  causes.  In  the  end  Har- 
riet experienced  the  actual  ills  of  which 
the  shadows  had  so  terrified  her  —  injus- 
tice 2CCi6.  want  of  love  —  and,  when  fairly 
confronted  with  them,  she  did  as  she  had 
threatened,  namely,  after  the  marriage, 
sought  her  desperate  remedy  in  real  ear- 
nest. 

Such  the  justice  meted  out  by  the  young 
apostle  of  freedom  and  right !  It  was  not 
long  before  Miss  Hitchener  —  whom  Dr. 
Dowden  calls  the  "republican  schoolmis- 
tress"—  was  living  with  the  young  mar- 
ried pair.  But  a  few  months  of  closer 
intimacy  transformed  Shelley's  enthusi- 
asm for  her  into  a  most  lively  disgust. 
The  rapid  metamorphosis  overtook  her, 
which  was  apt  to  overtake  all  the  poet's 
cherished  human  ideals.  Life  in  her 
presence  and  atmosphere  was  impossible. 
She  must  go.  And  go  she  did,  but  not 
before  the  unhappy  young  wife  had  learned 
the  taste  of  doubt,  and  the  possibility  of 
hopeless  misery.  Miss  Hitchener  at 
length  retired.  She  had  fallen  from  the 
lofty  eminence.  No  longer  called  "  Por- 
tia "  by  an  adoring  young  poet  as  beautiful 
as  Eros,  she  was  styled  the  "  Brown 
Demon,"  and  Shelley  actually  offered  her 
;^loo  a  year  as  an  annuity  if  she  would 
go.  .  In  November,  1812,  she  departed, 
and  was  alluded  to  afterwards  by  her 
quondam  admirer  as  "our  late  tormentor 
and  schoolmistress." 

"  What,"  says  he,  a  little  later,  "  what 
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were  such  a  woman  in 


would  Hell  be 
Heaven?" 

Neither  Shelley  nor  Harriet  was  more 
than  a  child  in  many  ways.  Yet  children 
have  griefs,  have,  alas  !  passions  ;  children 
suffer,  children  inflict  intensest  pain. 

Shelley's  idea  seems  ever  to  have  been 
to  group  together  several  women  who 
should  produce  a  harmonious  mise  en 
sclne^  wherein  he  might  disport  himself 
as  his  nature  should  dictate.  He  disre- 
garded all  ulterior  consequences,  equally 
with  the  possible  effect  the  elements  thus 
brought  tocjether  might  have  on  each  other. 
Eliza  Westbrook  soon  became  to  him  as 
odious  as  did  the  "  Brown  Demon."  He 
spoke  of  her  as  "a  blind  and  loathsome 
worm,"  and  failed  to  dissociate  her  image 
from  that  of  his  fair  young  wife,  who,  as 
Dr.  Dowden  says,  entered  a  room  "  like 
the  spirit  of  a  spring  morning."  In  June, 
1813,  Harriet  gave  birth  to  a  little  daugh- 
ter, named  by  the  poet  lanthe,  or  "violet- 
flower."  Harriet  was  motherly,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  of  Dublin,  some 
months  later,  wrote :  "  I  wish  you  could 
see  my  sweet  babe;  she  is  so  fair,  with 
such  sweet  blue  eyes,  that  the  more  I  see 
her  the  more  beautiful  she  looks."  We 
do  not  fancy  Shelley  in  the  paternal  char- 
acter, yet  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  his 
friend  and  Harriet's  chief  advocate,  says 
that  he  was  "extremely  fond  of  his  first 
child."  He  certainly  hushed  it  to  sleep 
with  strange  and  uncouth  sounds.  He 
was  probably  more  passionately  attached 
to  the  children  of  his  second  marriage, 
but  with  these  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  autumn  of  1813  found  the  Shelleys 
travelling  northwards.  From  Edinburgh 
Harriet  writes  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Nugent, 
and  we  give  the  letter ;  the  date  is  October 
20th. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Nugent,  —  My  last  letter  was 
written  from  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  where 
we  intended  to  stay  till  next  spring ;  but,  not 
finding  any  house  that  would  suit  us,  we  came 
on  to  this  far-famed  city.  A  little  more  than 
two  years  has  passed  since  I  made  my  first 
visit  here  to  be  united  to  Mr.  Shelley.  To 
me  they  have  been  the  happiest  and  the  long- 
est years  of  my  life.  The  rapid  succession  of 
events  since  that  time  makes  the  two  years 
appear  unusually  long.  .  .  .  When  I  look 
back  to  the  time  before  I  was  married,  I  seem 
to  feel  that  I  have  lived  a  long  time.  Though 
my  age  is  but  eighteen,  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
much  older.  Why  are  you  so  silent,  my  dear 
friend }  I  earnestly  hope  you  are  not  ill.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  nearly  a  month  since  I  heard 
from  you.  I  know  well  you  would  write 
oftener  if  you  could.  What  is  your  employ- 
ment on  a  Sunday }    I  think,  on  those  days 


you  might  snatch  a  few  minutes  to  gratify  my 
wishes.  .  .  .  We  think  of  remaining  here  all 
this  winter.  Though  bv  no  means  fond  of 
cities,  yet  I  wished  to  come  here,  for,  when 
we  went  to  the  lakes,  we  found  such  a  set  of 
human  beings  living  there,  that  it  took  off  all 
our  desire  of  remaining  among  the  mountains. 
This  city  is,  I  think,  much  the  best.  The 
people  here  are  not  so  intolerant  as  they  are 
in  London.  Literature  stands  on  a  higher 
footing  here  than  anywhere  else.  My  darling 
babe  is  quite  well,  and  very  much  improved. 
Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Tell  me  if 
I  can  do  anything  for  you.  Mr.  Shelley  joins 
me  and  Eliza  in  kind  regards  to  you,  whilst  I 
remain 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

H.  S. 
Do  not  tell  any  one  where  we  are. 

Already  Harriet's  childish  ignorance 
and  insouciance  were  giving  way  before 
inevitable  uncertainty  and  apprehension. 

It  was  on  March  24,  1814,  that  Shelley 
married  Harriet  for  the  second  time,  in 
St.  George's  Church,  London.  It  would 
seem  that  he  now  was  really  bound  to  her 
in  every  sense.  Yet  was  his  life  mani- 
festly reaching  out  in  other  directions. 
Supposing  that  Harriet  maintained  such 
place  in  his  heart  as  had  ever  been  pos- 
sible for  her,  supposing  even  that  for  some 
time  after  marriage  she  had  improved 
her  position  with  him,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that,  very  soon  after  this  second 
marriage  ceremony,  Shelley  was  deeply 
interested  in  another  feminine  "group," 

The  cottage  of  High  Elms,  Bracknell, 
where  the  poet  lived,  was  near  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Boinville,  the  venerable  and  ad- 
miring lady,  with  her  attendant  satellites. 
This  house  was  a  second  paradise  to  the 
poet,  and  one  from  which  he  was  only 
driven  by  a  fiery  sword.  For  there  were 
claims  on  him  which  did  not  leave  him 
absolutely  free  to  enjoy  "  the  celestial 
manna  of  high  sentiment  "  with  that  group 
of  whom  the  white-haired  Mrs.  Boinville 
was  chief  prophetess  dispensing  potent 
magic  in  her  teacups.  Mrs.  Newton,  her 
sister,  with  the  fair  Cornelia  Turner  made 
up  the  circle,  all  mysterious,  all  unortho- 
dox, all  exalted  in  aim  and  opinion.  Truly 
Shelley  was,  as  he  said,  "translated  to 
paradise,"  but  it  was  an  Eden  with  several 
"  Eves  !  "  It  is  true  he  had  written  charm- 
ing lines  on  his  sweet  babe,  and  on  Har- 
riet, of  whom  he  still  ST;iok&  SiS  the  partner 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  as  a 
fact,  his  thoughts  were  fettered  to  the 
Boinville  household.  He  needed  relays 
of  feminine  influences.  Having  given 
Harriet  the  religious  marriage,  perhaps 
the  poet  thought  her  now  finally  provided 
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for,  and  was  at  ease  among  Platonics  and 
Italian  poetry. 

In  April  of  that  year  the  poet  wrote  his 
mysterious  stanzas,  which  Dr.  Dowden 
aptly  terms  "a  fantasia  of  sorrow."  He 
bewails  "  the  music  of  two  voices,  and  the 
lig^ht  of  one  sweet  smile."  The  return  to 
Bracknell  so  soon  after  his  ecclesiastical 
marriage  with  Harriet  seems  to  have  been, 
indeed,  the  forerunner  of  increased  dis- 
comfort and  separation.  The  marriage 
relation  was  too  severely  strained,  and  the 
month  of  May,  1814,  seems  to  have  been 
spent  in  attempts  on  Shelley's  part  to 
reconcile  his  now  alienated  wife  to  himself 
again.  Harriet  must  have  realized  that, 
although  unable  to  go  into  ecstasies  over 
Wieland's  "  Agathon,"  she  was  at  least  a 
woman,  a  mother.  She  could  love  ;  she 
could  be  jealous  ;  she  could  hate.  Her 
simple  iterated  song  of  three  notes  was 
drowned  in  a  Wagnerian  storm  of  wild 
and  unmeasured  dissonance.  And  when 
the  poet  turned  to  her  now,  the  angry  wife 
could  not  and  would  not  forgive  him. 

The  thread  of  this  sad  narrative  is  not 
easy  to  follow  ;  but  Harriet  had  withdrawn 
in  alienation  from  her  husband,  and  in  July 
she  was  certainly  living  in  Bath.  The 
misunderstanding  was  probably  not  re- 
garded by  her  as  a  perfectly  hopeless  and 
final  one.  What  cannot  a  woman  forgive 
a  man  she  loves  ?  And  her  extreme  youth 
must  be  remembered.  Her  conduct  must 
not  be  canvassed  as  are  the  arts  and  wiles 
of  an  accomplished  woman  of  the  world. 
Men  rarely  can  credit  or  allow  for  the 
amazing  ignorance  and  innocence  of  young 
girls,  and,  from  the  first,  Harriet  had  dis- 
played these  qualities.  Though  Shelley 
had  always  informed  her  that  he  thought 
lightly  of  the  marriage  vow,  the  words 
would  convey  little  idea  to  her,  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  she  could  estimate 
the  logical  effect,  on  his  moral  conduct, 
of  Godwin's  pernicious  doctrines ;  still 
less  could  she  foreknow  the  peculiarities 
of  the  poetic  temperament.  While  we 
admit  that  Shelley  had  been  at  first  drawn 
into  the  fatal  friendship  by  Eliza,  the 
elder  sister,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  dis- 
claim any  mere  affection  for  Harriet  as  an 
over-mastering  element  in  his  conduct,  we 
yet  feel  that  Harriet  received  hard  meas- 
ure at  his  hands.  Young  as  he  was,  his 
knowledge  immensely  exceeded  hers.  Her 
obduracy  at  the  time  of  their  separation 
cost  her  dear.  For,  added  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  reconciliation  with  her,  the 
poet  now  cherished  suspicions  of  her  fidel- 
ity, which  grew  rapidly  into  proportions 
substantial  enough  for  his  excitable  tem- 


perament, and  left  him  defenceless  against 
the  new  influence  which  assailed  him  at 
this  very  time.  For  it  was  now  that  the 
daughter  of  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  first  crossed  his  path. 

We  know  how  suddenly  and  how 
strongly  these  two  natures  went  forth  each 
to  the  other,  at  first  without  the  hope  of 
any  closer  union,  and  justly  so  ;  for  Shel- 
ley was  a  husband,  his  wife  a  prey  to  the 
strife  of  conflicting  passions,  and  not  at  all 
contemplating  a  final  separation  from  him. 
We  feel  that  Godwin  played  a  somewhat 
disingenuous  part  in  the  tragedy  of  these 
three  young  lives.  For  he  had  a  motive 
in  believing  Harriet  to  be  unworthy,  and 
certainly  he  did  not  scruple  to  present  her 
conduct  in  the  worst  light.  Could  he  have 
separated  Mary,  his  daughter,  from  Shel- 
ley, he  might  have  felt  no  animus  against 
Harriet;  but  not  being  able  to  separate 
the  lovers,  it  was  his  interest  to  weaken 
the  tie  between  Shelley  and  his  first  wife; 
thus  we  place  little  faith  in  any  of  his 
statements. 

Shelley  did  not  wait  to  assure  himself 
with  certainty  as  to  Harriet's  actual  mis- 
conduct, but,  coupling  his  suspicions  with 
her  attitude  of  harsh  alienation,  was  natu- 
rally ready  to  believe  himself  morally 
emancipated  from  all  tie  to  her  —  all  tie 
which  should  bind  his  affections.  For  he 
still  proposed  to  be  friendly,  and  careful 
for  her  welfare.  Strange  and  incompre- 
hensible this  blindness  on  his  part ;  utter, 
though  possibly  not  uncommon,  ignorance 
of  woman's  nature!  Peacock  says:  "I 
feel  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Harriet  to 
state  my  most  decided  conviction,  that  her 
conduct  as  a  wife  was  as  pure,  as  true,  as 
absolutely  faultless,  as  that  of  any  who, 
for  such  conduct,  are  held  most  in  honor." 
And  those  friends  who  knew  the  Shelleys 
all  concur  in  this  testimony. 

At  this  time  of  anguish  the  young  wife 
fell  ill,  and  came  at  much  risk  of  health  to 
London,  at  Shelley's  request.  The  details 
of  what  followed  are  not  completely  known 
to  us.  The  birth  of  a  child  was  looked  for 
in  December,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
on  the  young  woman's  part  was  naturally 
very  terrible.  Forced  now  to  consider  all 
at  an  end  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, the  girl  was  adrift.  Knowing  that 
Shelley  could  not  legally  contract  a  second 
marriage  at  this  time,  Harriet  may  not  un- 
reasonably have  looked  for  some  reconcil- 
iation at  a  later  date  ;  and  possibly  it  was 
in  this  belief  that  she  temporized  with  him, 
now  when  he  was  about  to  leave  her  for- 
ever. He  certainly  took  legal  advice,  and 
directed  money  arrangements  to  be  made 
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to  meet  her  necessities.  And  on  July  28, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  with 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  —  whose 
half-sister,  Jane  Clairmont,  was  a  compan- 
ion in  the  flight. 

On  August  13,  Shelley  wrote  to  Harriet 
with  ease  and  frankness,  dating  from 
Troyes,  where  the  party  had  rested  on  the 
way  to  Switzerland.  He  says:  "I  write 
to  show  you  that  I  do  not  forget  you  ;  I 
urge  you  to  come  to  Switzerland,  where 
you  will  at  least  find  one  firm  and  constant 
friend,  to  whom  your  interests  will  always 
be  dear  —  by  whom  your  feelings  will 
never  wilfully  be  injured.  From  none 
can  you  expect  this  but  me." 

We  feel  that  Harriet  deserves  pity.  At 
this  time  we  quote  extracts  from  a  letter 
of  hers  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  dated  August  25, 
1814. 

23  Chapel  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Nugent,  —  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  I  am  not  sincere,  when  I  tell  you 
what  pleasure  the  sight  of  your  handwriting 
caused  me.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shelley  is  in  France. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  I  am  not  with 
him ;  but  times  are  altered,  my  dear  friend, 
and  though  I  will  not  tell  you  what  has  passed, 
still,  do  not  think  that  you  cloud  my  mind 
with  your  sorrows.  Every  age  has  its  cares. 
God  knows  I  have  mine.  Dear  lanthe  is 
quite  well.  She  is  fourteen  months  old,  and 
has  six  teeth.  What  I  should  have  done 
without  this  dear  babe  and  my  sister  I  know 
not.  This  world  is  a  scene  of  heavy  trials  to 
us  all.  I  little  expected  ever  to  go  through 
what  I  have.  But  time  heals  the  deepest 
wounds,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  sweet  infant 
I  hope  to  live  many  years.  Write  to  me  often, 
my  dear  friend ;  you  know  not  what  pleasure 
your  letters  give  me.  I  wish  you  lived  in  En- 
gland, that  I  might  be  near  you.  Tell  me 
how  you  are  in  health.  Do  not  despond; 
though  I  see  nothing  to  hope  for  when  all  that 
was  virtuous  becomes  vicious  and  depraved. 
So  it  is  —  nothing  is  certain  in  this  world.  I 
suppose  there  is  another  where  those  that 
have  suffered  keenly  here  will  be  happy.  Tell 
me  what  you  think  of  this  !  My  sister  is  with 
me.  I  wish  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do. 
She  is  worthy  of  your  love.  Now,  dear  friend, 
may  you  still  be  happy  is  the  first  wish  of 
Your  ever  faithful  friend, 
H.  Shelley. 

lanthe  is  well  and  very  engaging. 

The  next  letter  we  quote  is  dated  No- 
vember 20,  1814.  Harriet  writes  in  her 
anger : — 

23  Chapel  Street. 
My  dearest  Mrs.  Nugent,  —  Your  fears  are 
verified.  Mr.  Shelley  has  become  profligate 
and  sensual,  owing  entirely  to  Godwin's 
'*  Political  Justice."  The  very  great  evil  that 
book  has  done  is  not  to  be  told.  The  false 
doctrines    therein  contained   have  poisoned 


many  a  young  and  virtuous  mind.  Mr.  Shelley 
is  living  with  Mr.  Godwin's  two  daughters  — 
one  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the  other  the 
daughter  of  his  present  wife,  called  Clairmont. 
I  told  you  some  time  back  Mr.  S.  was  to  give 
Godwin  three  thousand  pounds.  It  was  in 
effecting  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  Godwin's  house, 
and  Mary  was  determined  to  seduce  him. 
She  is  to  blame.  She  heated  his  imagination  by 
talking  of  her  mother,  and  going  to  her  grave 
with  him  every  day,  till  at  last  she  told  him  she 
was  dying  in  love  for  him,  accompanied  by 
the  most  violent  gestures  and  vehement  ex- 
postulations. He  thought  of  me  and  my 
sufferings,  and  begged  her  to  get  the  better  of 
a  passion  as  degrading  to  him  as  herself.  She 
then  told  him  she  would  die  —  he  had  rejected 
her,  and  what  appeared  to  her  as  the  sub- 
limest  virtue  was  to  him  a  crime.  Why  could 
we  not  all  live  together  ?  I  as  his  sister,  she  as 
his  wife.?  He  had  the  folly  to  believe  this 
possible,  and  sent  for  me,  then  residing  at 
Bath.  You  may  suppose  how  I  felt  at  this 
disclosure.  I  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight 
after.  .  .  .  He  begged  me  to  live.  The  doc- 
tors gave  me  over.  They  said  'twas  impos- 
sible. I  saw  his  despair,  the  agony  of  my 
beloved  sister,  and  owing  to  the  great  strength 
of  my  constitution  I  lived,  and  here  I  am,  my 
dear  friend,  waiting  to  bring  another  infant 
into  this  woful  world.  Next  month  I  shall  be 
confined.  He  will  not  be  near  me.  No ;  he 
cares  not  for  me  now.  He  never  asks  after 
me,  or  sends  me  word  how  he  is  going  on. 
In  short,  the  man  I  once  loved  is  dead.  This 
is  a  vampire.  His  character  is  blasted  for- 
ever. Nothing  can  save  him  now.  Oh  I  if 
you  knew  what  I  have  suffered,  your  heart 
would  drop  blood  for  my  miseries  .  .  . 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  may  you  be  happy  I 
is  the  best  wish  of  her  who  sincerely  loves 
you,  H.  Shelley. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  bitterness  and 
inaccuracy  of  this  account  of  Shelley's 
position.  The  one  main  fact  was  true  — 
he  had  deserted  his  wife  and  eloped  with 
another. 

The  terrible  pain  and  helplessness  of 
Harriet's  position  caused  the  distorted 
words  in  which  she  blames  not  her  hus- 
band,  but  his  companion  in  flight.  This 
injustice  is  easy  to  understand.  In  a  suc- 
ceeding letter  to  her  friend,  Harriet  tells 
of  the  birth  of  her  son,  towards  the  end  of 
November,  1814.  The  child  was  called 
Charles  Bysshe,  and  died  in  1826. 

Harriet  says,  writing  to  Mrs.  Nugent: 
"I  have  seen  his  father;  he  came  to  see 
me  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  event;  but 
as  for  his  tenderness  for  me,  none  remains. 
He  said  he  was  glad  it  was  a  boy,  because 
he  would  make  money  cheaper.  You  see 
how  that  noble  soul  is  debased.  Money 
now,   and   not   philosophy,   is   the  grand 
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spring  of  his  actions.  Indeed,  tiie  pure 
and  enlightened  philosophy  he  once  de- 
lighted in  has  flown.  He  is  no  longer  that 
pure  and  good  thing  he  once  was,  nor  can 
he  ever  retrieve  himself." 

These  sad  words  describe  Harriet's 
broken  ideals.  There  is  yet  one  letter  re- 
maining, of  later  date,  and  also  to  Mrs. 
Nugent.     The  date  is  January  24,  181 5. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Nugent,  —  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  my  poor  little  boy  has  been  very  ill.  He 
is  better  now,  and  the  first  spare  time  I  devote 
to  you.  Why  will  you  not  come  to  England, 
my  dear  friend,  and  stay  with  me  ?  I  should 
be  so  happy  to  have  you  near  me.  I  am  truly 
miserable,  my  dear  friend!  I  really  see  no 
termination  to  my  sorrows.  As  to  Mr.  Shelley, 
I  know  nothing  of  him.  He  neither  sends 
nor  comes  to  see  me.  I  am  still  at  my  father's, 
which  is  very  wretched.  When  I  shall  quit 
this  house  I  know  not.  Everything  goes 
against  me.  I  am  weary  of  life.  I  am  so 
restrained  here,  that  life  is  scarcely  worth  liv- 
ing. How  I  wish  you  were  here.  What  will 
you  do,  my  dear  Catherine?  .  .  .  Do  now 
make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  come  and  stay 
with  me.  I  will  do  everything  to  make  you 
happy.  For  myself  happiness  is  fled.  I  live 
for  others.  At  nineteen  I  could  descend,  a 
willing  victim,  to  the  tomb.  How  I  wish 
those  dear  children  had  never  been  born  I 
They  stay  my  fleeting  spirit,  when  it  would  be 
in  another  state.  How  many  there  are  who 
shudder  at  death  1  I  have  been  so  near  it 
that  I  feel  no  terrors.  Mr.  Shelley  has  much 
to  answer  for.  He  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  misery  to  me  and  mine.  I  shall  never 
live  with  him  again.  'Tis  impossible.  I 
have  been  so  deceived  and  cruelly  treated  that 
I  can  never  forget  it  I  Oh,  no  1  with  all  the 
affections  warm,  a  heart  devoted  to  him  — 
and  then  to  be  so  cruelly  blighted  I  Oh  1 
Catherine,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
left  as  I  am,  a  prey  to  anguish,  corroding 
sorrow,  with  a  mind  too  sensitive  to  others' 
pain.  But  I  will  think  no  more.  There  is 
madness  in  thought.  Could  I  look  into  futu- 
rity for  a  short  time,  how  gladly  would  I 
pierce  the  veil  of  mystery  that  wraps  my  fate. 
Is  it  wrong,  do  you  think,  to  put  an  end  to 
one's  sorrows  ?  I  often  think  of  it  —  all  is  so 
gloomy  and  desolate.  Shall  I  find  repose  in 
another  world  ?  Oh,  grave,  why  do  you  not 
tell  us  what  is  beyond  ?  Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon,  my  dear  friend.  Your  letters  make 
me  more  happy.  Tell  me  about  Ireland. 
You  know  I  love  the  green  Isle  and  all  its 
natives.  Eliza  joins  in  kind  love  to  you.  I 
remain  your  sincere  bu<:  unhappy  friend, 

H.  Shelley. 

Chapel  Street. 

Here  we  lose  the  thread  of  poor  Harriet 
Shelley's  wanderings.  We  cannot  trace 
her  path  from  the  day  when  she  wildly  left 
her  father's  roof,  to  that  November  night 
in  1816  when  she  sought  a  final  refuge  in 


death  by  drowning.  The  flood  of  her 
young  despair  overwhelmed  her,  and  the 
tortured  spirit  sought  rest. 

A  cloud  of  sorrow,  of  darkness  deeper 
than  sorrow,  prevented  the  wanderer  from 
returning  to  any  earthly  refuge.  No  light 
that  way  any  more  ! 

She  had  never  truly  lived  —  the  prom- 
ises seemed  all  unfulfilled.  Belief  was 
shattered  and  gone. 

Annie  E.  Ireland, 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
SKETCHES  IN  THE  SCILLIES. 

At  Penzance  the  other  day  I  asked 
casually  about  the  Scilly  Islands,  as  if 
they  were  a  sort  of  St.  Kilda,  inhabited 
by  people  absurdly  superstitious  in  the 
matter  of  influenza,  and  dependent  rather 
upon  the  courtesy  of  passing  ships  than 
upon  trade  and  their  own  fertility.  I  could 
not  more  lamentably  have  displayed  my 
ignorance. 

"  Why,  sir,  they  be  as  nice  and  kind  a 
folk  as  you'd  like  to  see,"  exclaimed  the 
Newlyn  fisherman  whom  I  accosted  on  the 
subject. 

"  And  are  there  hotels  ?  " 

"Indeed  and  there  be.  But  don't  you 
go  to  any  such  ridiculous  places  as  them, 
I've  heard  say  they  make  you  pay  one-and- 
six  just  for  the  waiting  —  everyday,  you 
mind.  And  the  rest  in  the  same  way. 
Tell  me,  sir,  have  you  a  mind  to  go  to 
they?" 

"To  they.?" 

"  To  them  there  islands,  sir?" 

"Well,  I  really  don't  know;  it  is  quite 
possible." 

"  Very  good.  Then  I'll  just  write  dowa 
the  name  of  an  honest  man  whose  house 
you  shall  go  to,  and  he  and  his  missus  will 
be  as  proud  of  you  as  can  be,  and  stuff  you 
with  clotted  cream." 

*'  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  do  not  care  so  much 
for  clotted  cream." 

"  And  the  best  fish  in  the  market,  sir." 

"Well,  well " 

To  cut  our  talk  short,  I  accepted  the 
old  fellow's  scrap  of  paper,  and  went  on 
my  way. 

The  next  day  at  three  o'clock  I  went 
aboard  the  Lady  of  the  Isles,  and  in  four 
hours  I  was  set  ashore  at  St.  Mary's,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Scillies,  in  a  gale  of 
wind  so  strong  that  I  had  to  clutch  my  hat 
to  keep  it  from  careering  in  front  of  me. 

It  had  not  been  at  all  a  nice  passage. 
The  boat  is  a  little  one,  with  insufficient 
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accommodation  for  passengers.  Most  of 
what  space  was  at  our  disposal  was  equally 
at  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  fish-buyers, 
with  hundreds  of  stale  fish-baskets.  From 
these  proceeded  a  perfume  which  was  not 
sweet. 

Then  the  sea  was  distinctly  choppy,  and 
the  little  steamer  pitched  desperately.  In 
fact,  nearly  every  one  was  ill,  and  we  did 
not  feel  much  affection  towards  the  low, 
black  rocks  which  at  about  seven  o'clock 
began  to  declare  themselves  before  us, 
behind,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  uproarious 
south-western  sea. 

For  the  first  night  I  did  not  heed  my 
Newlyn  friend's  introduction,  especially 
as  it  was  addressed  to  a  native  of  one  of 
the  other  islands.  Not  for  a  considerable 
bribe  would  I  have  crossed  the  three  miles 
of  waterway  which  kept  me  aloof  from  his 
house ;  nor  would  the  St.  Mary's  boat- 
men have  undertaken  the  task  with  such 
weather  in  their  teeth — or  at  least  not 
without  an  expensive  stipulation. 

A  crowd  of  blue-jerseyed  Scillonian 
fisherfolk  and  two  or  three  visitors  met  us 
on  the  pier,  with  critical  expressions  in 
their  eyes.  It  is  so  charming  to  stand  on 
firm  land  and  behold  the  sallow  faces  of 
the  seasick.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  what 
they  seemed  to  be  saying  within  them. 
And  a  man  must  be  philosophic  to  the 
crown  of  his  head  if  he  can  endure  this 
sort  of  thing  without  a  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion. 

In  two  minutes,  however,  I  was  in  a 
little  avenue  of  diminutive  palm-trees  be- 
yond a  high  iron  gate,  and  with  the  cheer- 
ful lights  of  an  hotel  in  front.  It  is  a 
cosy  house,  this  of  Tregarthen's,  and  none 
the  worse  for  its  low  rooms  and  cramped 
passages.  For  a  good  many  years  it  was 
the  property  of  one  Captain  Tregarthen, 
who  for  long  had  charge  of  the  steamer 
plying  between  Penzance  and  the  isles. 
But  now  he  has  retired  to  the  churchyard, 
and  his  daughters  reign  in  his  stead.  Tre- 
garthen's is  a  byword  in  Scilly.  It  calls 
up  in  Scillonian  mind  a  picture  of  a  hale, 
genial  old  seaman,  in  whom  sociability 
was  strongly  developed. 

There  were  four  guests  here,  all  as  red 
as  turkey-cocks.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  island  ;  everything,  from  the  gar- 
den to  the  clotted  cream,  was  admirable. 
They  had  had  the  most  charming  weather, 
and  now  their  holiday  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  day  saw  the  last  of  them  in 
Scilly.  They  travelled  back  in  the  storm, 
which  still  held,  and  if  the  captain  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Isles  may  be  credited,  they 
are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  their  passage. 
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This  first  day  also  I  stayed  in  St.  Mary's, 
and  also  another  day.  It  was  furious 
weather.  I  could  not  move  out  without 
being  pelted  by  rain-storms;  and  on  the 
southern  coast  the  sea  ran  scores  of  feet 
high.  For  a  while  I  enjoyed  the  spec- 
tacle of  Pellinius  Head  and  Porthellick 
Bay  —  sometimes  called  Hell  Bay  —  with 
their  squadrons  of  waves  roaring  upon  the 
rocks  ;  but  it  grew  tiresome  after  a  while. 

The  little  harbor  of  the  town  was  thick 
with  luggers,  all  huddled  together  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wind.  Now  and  again  an- 
other would  come  in  sight,  between  the 
Isle  of  Samson  or  Tresco  and  St.  Mary's, 
and,  after  much  jostling,  creep  into  smooth 
water,  and  drop  her  anchor  rejoicing. 

In  the  streets  of  the  little  town  fisher- 
men from  Cornwall  lolled  about  with  the 
Scilly  fishermen  at  the  street  corners,  or 
looked  forth  periodically  from  the  door 
of  the  Atlantic  public-house  to  see  if  the 
breeze  was  abating.  But  it  did  not  abate 
for  about  sixty  hours,  until,  in  fact,  I 
among  others  had  grown  out  of  patience 
with  it.  I  wanted  to  see  the  islands 
across  the  water,  and  wanted  also  to  set 
foot  on  them.  But  the  storm  haze  was  so 
thick,  that  it  hid  them  wholly;  and  the 
satisfaction  I  could  get  upon  the  gorsy 
downs  of  St.  Mary's  was  not  enough  to 
content  me. 

During  this  time  of  detention  I  walked 
round  and  across  the  large  island  more 
than  once.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  surface  is  broken, 
though  not  excessively.  Nowhere  does 
the  land  reach  two  hundred  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. Here  and  there  farmsteads  nestle 
in  the  depressions,  with  such  shelter  of 
orchards  and  hedges  as  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years'  growth  affords  them.  Until  I  saw 
these  trees,  I  might  have  fancied  myself 
in  the  bleak,  treeless  isles  of  the  Faroes. 
But  in  Faroe  they  cannot  rear  anything  of 
the  kind  to  a  greater  height  than  two  or 
three  feet.  Nor  do  they  dream  of  the 
acres  of  daffodils  and  narcissi,  not  to  men- 
tion arum  lilies,  which  here  add  consider- 
ably to  the  profit  of  island  farming. 

The  island  has  only  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  Most  of  these  live 
in  the  little  capital,  and  their  neat,  white- 
washed houses,  with  gardens  in  front  of 
them,  tell  of  the  civilized  spirit  within 
them.  But  the  remotest  farms  are  fully 
as  interesting  as  the  town.  These  are 
generally  in  the  possession  of  families 
established  here  many  a  day,  hard-work- 
ing, keen-witted  people,  with  a  good  deal 
of  originality  about  them. 

The  stranger  who  does  not  mind  facing 
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the  farm  dogs  may  almost  be  sure  of  a 
rough  sort  of  welcome  in  these  houses. 
One  day  I  ale  bread  and  cream  with  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  drank  milk,  at  her 
invitation,  while  she  told  me  of  the  storms 
of  the  past  winter,  and  the  snow  of  March 
which  had  come  to  startle  the  children,  so 
unused  to  such  a  visitation.  There  was  a 
dense  hedge  of  esculonia  tnacrantha  close 
to  the  window  outside,  and  short,  sturdy 
apple-trees  also  in  hearty  bloom.  But 
spite  of  this  buttress  the  gale  bellowed 
into  the  old  farm  and  made  dolorous  mu- 
sic in  the  passages.  My  hostess,  however, 
gabbled  on  about  the  weather  and  the 
crops,  unheeding  the  riot.  She  had  done 
well  with  flowers  that  spring.  Covent 
Garden  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  Midlands  and  the  North  seem  to  have 
an  inexhaustible  appetite  for  the  narcissi 
and  lilies  of  these  little  islands. 

Spite  of  the  storm,  too,  the  Lady  of 
the  Isles  went  to  and  fro  with  fish  and 
fish-baskets,  and  also  took  a  good  cargo 
of  flowers  to  the  mainland.  Thursday  is 
the  great  day  of  export  for  the  daffodils 
and  narcissi.  The  growers  arrive  early 
in  the  morning,  from  the  country  and  the 
other  islands,  with  their  various  boxes  and 
postal  parcels.  In  the  window  of  the 
bookseller's  shop  in  the  first  square  of  the 
town  there  is  a  telegram  from  Birmingham 
or  Covent  Garden,  with  the  market  quota- 
tions for  the  flowers.  Here  the  men  col- 
lect, and  reckon  up  the  worth  of  their 
merchandise.  Not  infrequently  from  a 
single  homestead  ten  pounds'  value  of  nar- 
cissi goes  off  in  a  single  day.  They  reach 
the  markets  fresh  on  Friday  afternoon,  in 
readiness  for  the  Saturday  sale. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  storm  there 
was  a  festival  in  St.  Mary's.  Children 
dressed  in  daffodils  and  girdled  with  lilies 
assembled  in  the  town  ;  and  the  fishermen 
and  their  long-limbed  boys  formed  a  loose 
circle  round  about  them.  The  children 
went  from  house  to  house,  singing  old- 
time  songs,  and  blushing  strenuously  from 
their  conspicuousness.  They  came  also 
to  the  hotel,  where  they  beautified  the  little 
palm  avenue,  and  enjoyed  the  refreshment 
with  which  we  regaled  them. 

I  think  I  got  the  most  lusty  impressions 
of  the  Scillies  during  this  time  by  period- 
ically climbing  the  hill  behind  the  hotel, 
and  looking  north  and  south  from  its 
summit.  It  is  not  much  of  a  climb;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  the 
sea-level  only.  But  the  wind  tore  over  the 
hill  as  if  it  were  in  the  very  course  of  a 
hurricane.  Hereon,  too,  is  the  old  fort  of 
Scilly,   which  was   built  in   the  reign  of 


Queen  Elizabeth.  It  does  one  good  to 
see  such  a  stout  little  bit  of  work ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  well  able  to  give  an  account 
of  itself  to  any  Spanish  ship  which  came 
within  range  of  its  guns.  The  lower 
headlands  also  are  fortified  ;  though  truly 
the  tongues  of  granite  which  run  from 
them  are  as  terrible  to  ships  as  many  guns. 

On  this  hill  is  a  signal  tower,  set  in  the 
heart  of  the  rabbit-haunted  gorse.  The 
wind  shrieked  about  it,  as  if  it  longed  to 
tear  it  away,  root  and  crop.  But  there  is 
little  jerry-built  work  in  Scilly,  and  it  will 
weather  many  a  worse  storm  than  this. 

Twice  or  thrice  there  was  a  break  in  the 
haze,  when  I  was  fighting  my  way  amid 
the  fortifications  of  Garrison  Hill.  I  saw 
as  far  as  Agnes  in  one  direction,  and  Sam- 
son, Bryher,  and  Tresco  in  another  direc- 
tion. But  the  spectacle  was  not  soothing. 
Under  the  murky  sky  the  faint  outlines  of 
the  islands  took  strange  shape,  and  I 
could  have  fancied  they  were  so  many 
fabulous  krakens  speeding  towards  the 
devoted  town  of  St.  Mary's. 

At  night,  however,  ever  and  anon  the 
glare  of  the  lamp  of  the  Agnes  lighthouse 
shone  through  the  gloom.  There  was 
also  a  slip  of  a  moon,  which  the  clouds 
alternately  hid  and  exposed.  A  wild  sea 
for  them  both  to  illumine  provided  me 
with  a  sufficiently  strong  picture  to  take 
to  my  bed. 

Although  it  was  mid  May,  I  sat  by  a 
fire  of  coals  in  my  hotel  room  in  the  even- 
ing, when,  having  dined,  I  was  alone  with 
my  reflections  and  such  literature  as  I 
could  find.  It  seemed  unnatural  for 
Scilly,  seeing  that  here  the  winter  temper- 
ature is  not  so  very  much  below  that  of 
Nice,  with  much  less  violent  mutations. 
But  the  Misses  Tregarthen  did  not  pre- 
tend to  apologize  for  their  native  climate. 
The  snow  of  March  last  had  broken  local 
faith  in  the  weather.  It  was  possible  that 
the  islands  might  run  out  of  coal,  seeing 
that  they  do  not  usually  reckon  to  have 
more  than  a  steamer  load  or  two  in  the 
autumn,  direct  from  Cardiff.  This  suffices 
for  ordinary  winters.  I  expected  to  find 
the  stuff  as  dear  here  as  in  London.  But 
it  was  only  about  twenty-four  shillings  a 
ton,  all  told,  though  of  somewhat  indiffer- 
ent quality.  When  I  mentioned  the  peat 
on  their  hills  as  a  possible  resource  of 
fuel,  the  idea  was  received  with  due  honor 
as  a  welcome  novelty. 

But  all  things  and  events  come  to  an 
end  with  time;  and  so,  on  the  third  day, 
I  awoke  to  find  the  sea  from  my  bedroom 
window  only  just  throbbing  under  the 
effects  of  its  late  perturbation.     It  was  a 
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lovely  morning,  with  more  blue  sky  than 
cloud  above,  and  yet  enough  of  the  latter 
to  enamel  the  island  shapes  with  their 
fleeting  purple  shadows. 

Straightway  went  I  to  my  boatman,  and 
bade  him  get  ready  to  take  me  to  Agnes. 
But  he  met  me,  poor  fellow,  with  a  long 
face. 

He  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  coro- 
ner to  carry  him  across  in  state  to  "sit 
upon  a  corpse,"  which  had  come  ashore 
in  the  night.  It  was  not  a  piece  of  work 
he  cared  about,  especially  as  it  entailed 
the  duties  of  undertaker  and  sexton  also. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  unexpected  "jobs"  which 
are  constantly  exacting  attention  in  the 
Sciilies.  One  day  it  is  a  wreck;  there 
will  be  rocket  play,  some  heroic  efforts 
made,  and  a  week  later  the  crown  author- 
ities are  busy  with  their  salvage  accounts. 
This  is  excellent  for  the  crown.  But  when 
the  dead  drift  up  from  the  sea,  the  crown 
does  not  think  of  paying  for  the  expense 
of  their  interment.  Oh  dear,  no!  It  is 
concerned  with  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
The  islanders  themselves  must  bear  the 
expense.  And  so  they  do,  though  they 
feel  under  no  compulsion  not  to  grumble 
mightily  when  they  pay  the  levies  for  the 
purpose.  The  crown  takes  the  ha'pence, 
and  the  islanders  get  the  kicks  of  the 
fickle  Atlantic. 

Nevertheless,  I  reached  Agnes  easily 
enough.  Another  boatman,  with  his  boys, 
Charlie  and  Tom,  carried  me  across  the 
Sound  deftly  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  tide. 
It  is  only  a  couple  of  miles,  but  they  are 
sometimes  difficult  miles  to  get  through. 
There  are  also  snags  in  the  way,  which  at 
low  water  are  dangerous  to  small  boats  as 
well  as  great  ships. 

Agnes,  or  Hagness,  as  it  was  called  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  rugged 
coast,  which  on  its  southern  side  is  more 
than  rugged.  Its  population  is  under  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  people  grow  po- 
tatoes and  flowers,  and  keep  cows  and 
poultry.  These,  with  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
are,  I  suppose,  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw 
material  for  a  livelihood. 

This  is  the  worst  island  of  the  five  in- 
habited ones  of  the  Sciilies  for  wrecks. 
The  black  reefs  south  and  west  of  it  have 
been  the  death  of  hundreds  of  ships. 
Seen  from  the  gorse  of  Agnes,  they  are 
mere  jagged  points  in  the  Atlantic.  On  a 
calm  day  they  do  not  appear  so  very  fero- 
cious, though  even  then  there  is  like  to 
be  a  girdle  of  surf  round  them.  But  one 
may  imagine  how  different  it  is  in  a  tear- 


ing south-wester,  and  in  a  mist  which 
hides  the  light  of  Agnes,  as  well  as  the 
more  distant  lamps  of  the  Bishop. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  ship  frag- 
ments which  lay  about  the  granite  rocks 
of  the  Bay  of  St.  Warna,  here  in  Agnes. 
They  told  me  their  history,  which  was,  of 
course,  mere  disaster,  with  details  more  or 
less  appalling.  The  lighthouse  keeper 
also  sighed  as  he  talked  of  the  terrors  of 
the  Archipelago. 

In  the  old  days,  it  is  said,  the  Hagness 
islanders  prayed  by  a  certain  well  in  the 
strand  of  this  bay.  They  besought  St. 
Warna  —  a  holy  personage  of  whom  I 
know  nothing  more  —  that  she  would  send 
them  plenty  of  wrecks.  I  imagine  she 
has  never  been  loth  to  humor  them.  The 
well  still  exists,  though  it  has  been  filled 
up  by  the  more  virtuous  moderns  of  Agnes, 
I  sat  by  it  and  looked  out  upon  the  blue, 
hearty  sea,  when  I  had  dispossessed  some 
sheep  of  the  adjacent  turf.  But  though  I 
conjured  St.  Warna  to  tell  me  a  little  about 
herself,  she  declined  to  oblige  me.  The 
blue  waves  broke  upon  the  blackened 
boulders,  and  cast  their  spray  inland,  and 
the  gulls  shrieked  as  if  they  yearned  for 
another  storm. 

Hence,  from  the  higher  ground,  I  gazed, 
too,  at  the  Bishop  lighthouse,  about  four 
miles  distant.  This  is  a  wonderful  con- 
struction, about  thirty  years  old.  The 
four  men  who  have  it  in  charge  cannot 
stretch  their  legs,  except  on  a  narrow  bal- 
cony, over  which  the  sea  often  breaks  with 
mighty  force.  It  is  no  joke  to  journey  to 
the  rock  upon  which  it  stands,  and  it  is 
perilous  to  attempt  to  land  inside  the 
lighthouse.  Provisions  and  men  go  up  by 
pulley,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  accidents 
frequently  happen. 

For  three  months  at  a  time  the  Bishop 
lighthousemen  keep  on  duty.  Then  they 
get  four  weeks'  leave,  and  well  they  must 
appreciate  it.  I  regret  I  did  not  accept  an 
offer  of  escort  to  this  lighthouse  ;  a  relief 
boat  happened  to  be  going  thither  the  day 
I  was  on  Agnes.  I  should  then  have  been 
able  to  say  whether  the  four  lightmen  were 
whist-players.  But  even  if  they  were,  the 
succession  of  day  and  night  duty  would 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  propriety  of 
the  game. 

Grim  needle  rocks  seem  to  me  the  chief 
feature  of  the  most  significant  part  of 
Agnes. 

There  is  no  hotel  on  this  island.  I  ate 
a  painful  luncheon  of  bread  and  cream, 
with  a  glass  of  skimmed  milk,  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  master  was  away,  and  his 
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poor  wife,  whom  I  petitioned,  was  so  very 
deaf  that  it  cost  me  all  my  appetite  to  give 
her  a  hint  of  my  wishes.  Naturally,  she 
was  flustered  by  a  visitor;  and  yet  it  was 
not  altogether  my  fault,  for  I  had  been 
recommended  to  her. 

This  same  house  keeps  a  supply  of 
brandy,  to  be  administered  only  in  case  of 
strict  need.  There  is  no  license  to  sell 
strong  drink  here.  One  can  fancy  that 
now  and  then,  after  a  more  than  common 
wrestle  with  the  sea,  an  Agnes  man  may 
be  excused  if  he  pleads  a  masterful  colic 
as  a  pretext  for  a  thimbleful  of  cognac. 

In  the  main,  though,  no  doubt,  the  re- 
striction works  well  in  the  lesser  isles. 
The  people  are  sober,  hardworking,  and 
well-to-do.  They  have  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  pounds  in  the  banks,  and  every 
year,  thanks  to  the  flower  industry,  they 
add  to  their  savings. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  to  St. 
Mary's  again,  with  the  tide  against  us. 
The  sun  set  rosily  in  the  west,  and  ere  I 
went  to  bed,  there  was  an  enchanting 
streak  of  moonlight  on  the  placid  water 
between  St.  Mary's  and  Tresco,  where  I 
hoped  to  be  ere  another  twenty-four  hours 
had  sped. 

I  was  not  this  night,  as  heretofore, 
heedful  to  keep  my  candle  from  glimmer- 
ing upon  an  ill-done  picture  of  a  wreck  on 
the  wall  above  my  chest  of  drawers.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  had  got  into  the  midst  of 
the  brighter  moods  of  the  Scillies,  and  I 
meant  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

With  a  wind  three-quarters  astern,  we 
had  nothing  to  grumble  about  the  next 
morning  when  we  set  out  for  Tresco  — 
the  island  upon  which  Colonel  Smith,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  has  his  residence.  It 
was  rather  a  light  breeze  than  a  wind  ;  but 
it  served  our  purpose  famously.  The  little 
boat  made  but  one  tack,  and  we  ran  into 
the  green  shallows  in  the  middle  bend  of 
Samson,  and  I  was  able  to  leap  ashore. 

Samson  is  the  nearest  large  island  to 
St.  Mary's,  though  large  may  only  be  ap- 
plied relatively  to  an  island  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  in  area.  From  St. 
Mary's  it  looks  quite  pretty,  being  shaped 
rather  like  an  egg-boiler,  if  you  can  imag- 
ine it  laid  on  its  side.  Its  waist  is  pinched 
so  tightly  that  were  the  land  here  not  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  sea-level,  one  may  be 
sure  the  Atlantic  would  soon  cut  through 
it  and  turn  the  island  into  two.  Each  of 
the  extremities  is  a  hill,  granite  rocks  one 
upon  another,  with  ferns,  and  gorse,  and 
heather,  and  grass  among  the  rocks.  A 
few  sheep  and  cows  are  the  sole  residents 
in  Samson. 


Fifty  years  ago  this  island  had  thirty 
inhabitants.  Their  houses  still  stand  to 
witness  for  them  ;  stout  little  buildings  of 
granite,  well  sheltered  against  the  wind. 
But  when  the  Archipelago  was  leased  by 
the  first  of  the  family  who  still  holds 
it,  this  gentleman  made  divers  radical 
changes  in  the  social  and  other  conditions 
of  the  islands;  and  among  other  changes 
was  the  depopulation  of  Samson.  The 
residents  were  transferred  to  one  of  the 
other  larger  islands,  where  their  children 
might  more  readily  be  taught  their  letters, 
and  they  might  be  within  easy  reach  of  a 
church. 

It  cannot  have  been  a  heart-breaking 
business,  this  compulsory  migration  from 
Samson.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  people 
revolted  against  the  decree.  Probably 
they  were  as  ready  to  leave  the  forlorn 
little  island  as  the  governor  could  wish. 

Yet  in  the  old  times  Samson  must  have 
been  thought  worth  human  notice.  Its 
northern  extremity  has  a  group  of  fine 
barrows  or  ancient  tombs,  not  matched  for 
their  condition  by  any  others  in  the  isles. 
Certain  human  remains  found  in  1862  in 
one  of  the  barrows  prove  that  they  had 
been  subjected  to  partial  cremation.  One 
can  only  conjecture  about  the  origin  of 
these  early  inhabitants.  They  may  have 
been  many  centuries  antecedent  to  the 
Cornish  Celts  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
conquest. 

Passing  from  Samson,  we  caught  a 
breeze  which  soon  took  us  across  to 
Bryher,  the  next  island.  Luckily  the  tide 
was  high,  or  we  might  have  stranded  fast 
in  the  passage.  During  exceptional  tides, 
the  water  is  so  shallow  between  several  of 
the  isles  that  it  may  be  forded  about  knee 
deep. 

Bryher  is  a  much  more  lively  island  than 
Samson.  It  is  about  three  miles  round, 
with  a  very  diversified  coast-line.  In 
places,  as  at  Shipman  Head,  in  the  north, 
it  is  as  cold  and  repellent  for  vessels  as 
Pellinius  itself.  Elsewhere  its  shores  are 
flat  and  winding,  and  so  double  upon  each 
other  that  from  above  they  look  like  the 
boundaries  of  two  or  three  petty  lagoons. 
The  little  white-faced  cottages  studded 
about  the  green  meadows  by  the  waterside 
look  very  tranquil  and  charming. 

Not  so,  however,  are  the  islets  to  the 
north-west  of  this  pleasant  little  cove. 
Some  of  these  are  very  bold,  especially 
Maiden  Bower,  upon  which  the  crags  are 
piled  in  the  form  of  a  castle.  Even  on 
this  comparatively  quiet  day,  the  Atlantic 
heaved  into  surf  against  the  granite  bases 
of  these  rocks ;  and  small  assurance  was 
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requisite  to  make  one  realize  their  ter- 
rors for  ships  durino:  a  night  of  storm  and 
fog. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Archipelago 
that  in  December,  1885,  an  American 
steamer  got  ashore  in  the  night.  Fortu- 
nately her  crew  were  all  saved.  But  of 
her  cargo  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dead  bullocks  were  washed  up 
on  to  the  islands  to  distress  the  Scilloni- 
ans.  It  would  not  have  mattered  so  much 
if  they  had  been  in  eatable  condition.  As 
it  was,  they  were  only  fit  to  be  buried  out 
of  sight  with  all  speed;  and  this  had  to  be 
done  at  the  cost  of  about  a  sovereign 
apiece,  which  the  islanders  themselves 
had  to  bear. 

Since  then  some  slight  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  management  of  such 
matters.  When  the  islanders  can  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
which  thus  — though  involuntarily  —  puts 
them  to  so  much  inconvenience,  they  make 
a  claim  upon  them.  One  may  suppose 
that  it  is  a  claim  that  will  be  resisted  in 
many  cases  ;  but  when  salvage  is  at  hand 
as  a  sort  of  pledge,  with  the  aid  of  the 
crown  they  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not 
altogether,  enforce  their  claim. 

About  a  hundred  people  get  a  livelihood 
on  Bryher.  They  do  not,  I  fancy,  work 
very  hard,  except  when  they  are  out  at 
sea.  I  found  most  of  them  idling  in  their 
little  crafts,  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  A  visitor  was  something  to  be 
stared  at.  One  little  boy  who  was  flying 
a  kite  —  apparently  as  much  for  the  diver- 
sion of  his  elders  as  himself  —  was  so 
startled  that  he  forgot  his  toy,  which  sud- 
denly turned  tail  upwards  and  shot  down 
at  his  feet. 

Bryher  has  a  little  church  of  its  own, 
which  dates  from  1742.  It  is  a  thick- 
walled,  square-towered  little  building,  to 
the  eye  quite  devoid  of  sentiment.  But 
its  nearness  to  the  sea  must  at  times  make 
service  a  difBculty  in  it.  There  is  a  sound- 
ing-board over  its  pulpit,  which  is  no  doubt 
necessary  during  a  winter's  gale.  Of  or- 
nament there  is  here  hardly  any.  The 
floor  is  slated,  and  the  simple  pews  are 
slate-colored.  A  surplice  hanging  in  the 
little  vestry  was  the  sole  relic  of  humanity 
present.  There  is  no  resident  clergyman, 
the  minister  of  Tresco  crossing  for  one 
service  on  Sundays. 

I  like  to  mark  the  local  tone  of  the 
epitaphs  upon  the  tombstones  in  church- 
yards like  this  of  All  Saints',  Bryher.  The 
allusions  to  the  sea  and  the  storms  are 
homely,  eloquent  touches,  which  appeal  as 
much  to  the  strano:er  as  to  the  residents 


themselves.    Take  this,  for  example,  over 
a  man  of  ninety-six  :  — 

Though  I've  been  where  billows  roar, 
Still,  by  God's  help,  I'm  safe  on  shore; 
And  now  I'm  here  among  the  fleet, 
Waiting  for  Jesus  Christ  to  meet. 

One  might  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the 
word  "fleet  "  as  applied  to  this  old  gentle- 
man of  Bryher.  He,  at  any  rate,  seems  to 
have  been  in  no  hurry  to  quit  this  mortal 
sphere.  But  there  is  no  knowing  exactly 
how  he  meant  it  to  be  taken.  As  a  ma- 
rine rhyme  only  may  it  have  attracted 
him. 

Here  is  another  on  the  same  subject, 
which,  somewhat  varied,  I  found  in  the 
other  churchyards  of  the  islands  also  :  — 

Our  brother  the  haven  hath  gain'd, 
Outflying  the  tempest  and  wind. 

Is  there  not  a  brevity  and  pictorial  force 
here  that  is  almost  remarkable  ?  To  me  it 
seems  so. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
all  the  islanders  live  to  anything  like  the 
age  of  the  above-mentioned  native  of 
Bryher.  Many  of  them  are  drowned  at 
sea  —  not  necessarily  in  their  own  waters, 
but  as  sailors  in  the  world's  craft.  And 
very  many  die  young,  unable  to  take 
kindly  to  the  wind  and  the  salt  sea.  Here, 
as  in  other  places  to  which  invalids  are 
advised  to  go  for  their  health,  the  number 
of  deaths  "from  decline"  seems  solidly 
to  discountenance  the  idea  that  there  is 
as  much  benefit  in  mild  air  as  doctors 
affirm.  But  it  is  possible  change  of  air 
might  have  saved  them,  even  as  it  saves 
others. 

I  walked  all  over  Bryher,  and  found 
Hell  Bay,  at  the  north,  almost  worthy  of 
its  name.  Nothing  can  be  more  formi- 
dable to  ships  than  these  needle-pointed 
rocks  running  into  the  Atlantic  like  rows 
of  teeth,  half  hid.  The  wonder  is  that 
when  a  ship  strikes  on  the  Scillies  she 
does  not  invariably  get  torn  to  pieces  long 
ere  there  is  a  chance  of  safety  for  the  men 
on  board.  It  was  near  Hell  Bay  that, 
during  the  night  of  July  the  twenty- 
seventh,  1879,  a  ship  was  caught  by  the 
rocks  ;  and,  almost  in  the  same  hour,  an- 
other vessel  came  to  grief  by  the  island  of 
Agnes. 

If  ever  a  land  ought  to  inspire  an  elegy, 
these  rocks  of  the  Scillies  ought.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  I  would  live  on  them 
for  the  offer  of  a  considerable  income 
without  any  exertion.  I  should  be  prone 
to  feel  like  a  live  man  in  a  charnel-house, 
to  which  new  corpses  were  being  brought 
every  day. 
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Ten  minutes  was  enough  time  to  bring 
me  across  from  Bryher  to  Tresco,  in  the 
port  of  New  Grimsby,  midway  in  the 
length  of  the  island.  It  is  a  bright  little 
channel  this,  between  Bryher  and  Tresco, 
with  an  old  castle-tower  on  one  side  of  it 
and  a  bold  rock,  with  a  romantic  name  — 
Hangman's  Isle  —  midway  in  it. 

The  strong  color  of  the  gorse  on  Tresco, 
and  the  cluster  of  its  houses,  made  me 
expect  great  things  from  this  island,  both 
in  beauty  and  human  animation;  nor  do 
I  think  I  can  say  that  I  was  disappointed. 

First  it  behoved  me  to  get  domiciled 
for  the  nights  and  days.  My  Cornish 
friend's  introduction  was  at  length  likely 
to  be  of  some  service.  Shouldering  my 
little  knapsack,  I  climbed  the  ridge  which, 
here  at  the  waist  of  the  island  as  usual, 
separates  the  one  shore  from  the  other; 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was  upon 
the  other  side  of  Tresco  in  Old  Grimsby, 
with  an  entirely  novel  outlook. 

It  was  soon  settled.  The  house  was  not 
yet  in  its  summer  trim,  but  if  I  did  not 
mind  that,  I  should  be  received.  Of  lux- 
uries, too,  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
I  must  expect  none.  But  I  had  not  come 
to  Tresco  for  .high  feeding,  and  so  that 
obstacle  also  fell  away. 

I  was  received  as  a  guest  by  a  certain 
fisherman,  whose  boat,  the  Black  Jane, 
lay  high  and  dry  by  the  roadside  against 
the  house.  The  Black  Jane  —  I  don't 
know  why  she  was  black,  poor  thing  — 
had  hurt  her  ribs  badly,  and  the  carpenter 
was  inspecting  her  with  his  hand  to  his 
chin.  He  thought  her  constitution  was  so 
much  affected  that  a  long  rest  alone  could 
put  her  to  rights,  with  doses  of  tar,  and 
new  caulking,  and  patches  here  and  there 
in  the  mean  time.  If  I  wished  to  visit  the 
eastern  island  so  well  in  view  from  the 
house,  I  should  have  to  hire  another  boat. 
It  would  probably  be  the  death  of  the 
Black  Jane  and  me  if  I  put  her  to  the 
task. 

My  hostess  was  kind,  and  with  all  speed 
gave  me  a  luncheon  of  tea  and  fried  fish. 
I  left  the  matter  to  her,  and  that  is  what 
she  thought  I  should  like.  It  was  not 
what  I  should  have  chosen,  but  I  laughed 
over  the  tea  and  fish,  and  said  I  would  be 
content  to  live  on  tea  and  fish  for  a  year. 
Whereupon  I  was  promised  something 
better  in  the  evening,  after  which  I  went 
out  to  inspect  the  fair  isle  of  Tresco,  and 
notably  its  famous  gardens. 

Tresco  is  barely  half  as  large  as  St. 
Mary's,  and  with  only  about  a  quarter  as 
many  inhabitants.  A  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  as  densely  peopled  as  the  large 


island.  That,  however,  was  ere  the  expiry 
of  the  old  leases,  which  had  for  long  been 
granted,  with  periodical  renewals,  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Scillies  were  not 
then  looked  after  in  the  parental  way  to 
which  from  1831  they  have  got  accus- 
tomed. The  duke  left  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  stewards,  who  were  not  always  regard- 
ful of  the  well-being  of  the  islanders. 
One  of  the  most  radical  steps  taken  by 
Mr.  Smith,  the  lessee,  in  1831,  was  a  par- 
tial depopulation  of  the  isles  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  isles.  Hence,  in  great  measure, 
the  decline  of  the  population  of  Tresco 
from  four  hundred  and  seventy  in  1831  to 
a  little  over  three  hundred  in  1891. 

From  Old  Grimsby  I  climbed  on  to  the 
central  down  of  Tresco  until  I  was  almost 
neck-deep  in  gorse.  In  front  was  a  mas- 
sive granite  obelisk  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridge,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Abbey 
were  seen  beyond  and  below  —  a  dark 
mass  of  cool  greenery  between  the  hill 
and  the  sea. 

The  obelisk  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Smith.  Hence  the  view 
of  the  isles  is  very  comprehensive  and 
almost  beautiful.  The  Bishop  lighthouse, 
some  six  miles  south-west,  looks  dread- 
fully remote,  and  one  is  led  to  pity  the 
poor  fellows  cooped  up  in  it.  If  the  day 
is  calm,  the  scoring  of  black  lines  over 
the  glistening  surface  of  the  Atlantic 
channels  has  a  strange,  fascinating  appear- 
ance. You  may  then,  and  especially  at 
low  tide,  count  islets  until  you  are  con- 
fused by  the  number,  or  their  involved 
proximity  to  each  other. 

A  wicket  led  me  into  the  Abbey  gar- 
dens, and  I  was  soon  in  sympathy  with 
the  praises  which  have  been  offered  so 
freely  to  the  skill  of  the  various  gardeners 
who  have  had  this  space  at  their  disposal. 
I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  Florida  or 
in  Tenerife.  The  aloes  and  shapely  palms 
ran  in  long  avenues,  and  many  a  tropical 
flower  burned  like  a  flame  in  the  shaded 
precincts.  Tree-ferns,  too,  worthy  of  New 
Zealand,  were  here  in  nooks  higher  than 
one's  head,  and  more  than  anything  else 
might  have  made  one  doubtful  of  one's 
latitude. 

But  the  gardener  made  no  inordinate 
brag  of  his  success.  The  luxuriance  of 
our  surroundings  was  due,  of  course, 
chiefly  to  the  mild  climate  of  the  Sciilies 
in  general,  and  especially  to  the  protected 
southern  aspect  of  this  part  of  Tresco. 

To  my  mind  even  more  impressive  than 
these  exotic  plants,  with  their  formidable 
battalions  of  thorns,  was  the  dense  cy- 
press hedge  to  the   carriage-road  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  gardens.  A  little  gloomy 
it  certainly  is,  but  of  its  kind  probably 
unique  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  as  I 
walked  along  the  road,  cuckoo  after  cuckoo 
was  heard  calling  from  the  midst  of  the 
brake. 

Beyond,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  fresh- 
water lake  which  helps  to  beautify  the 
governor's  residence,  could  be  seen  the 
methodical  rows  of  daffodils  and  narcissi, 
fenced  in  with  rushes  and  palings,  which 
must,  in  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere, 
confer  another  kind  of  fame  upon  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  governor  is  quick 
to  profit  with  his  tenants  by  the  prevalent 
passion  for  flowers  ;  and  floriculture  is 
now,  after  fish,  the  most  important  of  the 
island  industries. 

As  the  day  was  still  young,  from  the  one 
end  of  Tresco  I  walked  to  the  other,  where 
the  Atlantic  throbbed  unbrokenly  from  the 
north.  Here  the  granite  rocks,  though 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  are  very 
bold.  The  great  waves  of  the  great  sea 
have  worn  long,  deep  gullies  into  the  mass, 
and  one  may  get  a  very  passable  thrill  by 
peeping  into  them  from  the  precipitous, 
almost  overhanging  edges. 

This  part  of  Tresco  is  primitive.  In 
time  to  come  it  may  be  cultivated,  but  at 
present  it  is  all  rock  and  unbroken  heath. 
Atlantic  wreckage  lies  in  a  cumber  among 
its  shore  boulders,  and  the  imaginative 
man  may  conjure  up  grim  visions  of  dis- 
aster in  the  winter  nights  of  fog  and 
strong  north-east  or  north-west  winds. 

Thence  I  dropped  towards  the  side  of 
the  island  bordering  upon  Bryher,  and  so 
came  to  Cromwell's  castle,  with  Hang- 
man's Isle,  a  gunshot  into  the  water. 
Cromwell  himself  never  set  foot  in  Scilly  ; 
but  of  course  there  was  an  echo  of  the 
great  Rebellion  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
realm.  His  castle  is,  in  truth,  a  strong 
little  round  tower,  which  might  still  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Its  summit  is 
battlemented,  and  its  walls  would  stand 
the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  a  big  gun. 
But  in  all  probability  no  enemies  will  ever 
try  to  make  their  way  up  this  pretty  little 
channel  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling  the 
isles.  Such  ships  as  do  find  themselves 
here  soon  wish  they  were  elsewhere.  On 
the  beach  of  New  Grimsby  is  one  such. 
No  lives  were  lost  in  this  case;  but  the 
vessel  is  a  wreck,  and  the  Tresco  lads 
amuse  themselves  by  climbing  its  anchor 
chains  to  the  deck,  and  thence  descending 
into  the  hold,  never  more  destined  to  carry 
merchandise  through  the  Atlantic. 

When  the  sun  was  near  setting  I  re- 
turned to  my  cottage,  and  feasted  soberly 


to  the  ticking  of  several  clocks.  The  tide 
was  very  low,  and  the  strait  between 
Tresco  and  St.  Martin's,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  large  islands,  was  almost  expunged. 
To  this  island  of  St.  Martin's  I  determined 
to  cross  on  the  morrow.  My  landlady 
busied  herself  in  securing  for  me  a  boat- 
man and  a  boat  that  should  be  a  good 
substitute  for  her  own  husband  and  the 
invalided  Black  Jane. 

Another  bright  day  rose  with  the  lark, 
and  confirmed  me  in  my  new  belief  that 
the  Scillies  are  an  enchanting  little  spot, 
with  Elysian  weather  all  the  year  round. 

We  set  out  betimes  in  a  dead  calm. 
Sails  were  not  a  bit  of  use.  Going  by 
Tean  and  St.  Helen's,  I  landed  on  each  of 
these  islands  —  formerly  inhabited,  but 
now  destitute  like  Samson.  For  my  part, 
I  should  very  much  like  to  have  a  summer 
villa  on  one  of  them,  between  their  granite 
humps.  An  artist  would  certainly  find 
much  food  for  his  pencil  here,  what  with 
the  bright  hues  of  the  shallow  sea,  the 
bold  crags,  the  old  ruins  on  St.  Helen's, 
the  white  bays,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
other  islands  on  all  sides.  But,  of  course, 
it  could  only  be  a  fine-weather  residence, 
and  even  at  that  it  might  now  and  then  be 
dull. 

St.  Martin's  is  a  long  island,  with  a 
more  bulky  waist  than  the  other  chief 
islands.  It  has  an  area  of  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  inhabitants.  Time  was  when 
it  had  nearly  three  hundred  people  ;  but 
was  not  as  prosperous  as  it  now  is. 

This  little  land  sports  three  towns: 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Higher.  Middle  Town 
consists  of  but  three  or  four  houses  ;  and 
Lower  Town  is  hardly  larger.  About  the 
houses  are  the  trim  flower-beds,  which  tell 
of  the  island's  wealth  ;  and  the  bronzed 
men  and  lads  may  be  seen  attending  to 
them  early  and  late.  Nor  do  they  alone 
take  charge  of  the  exports  of  the  island  ; 
the  girls  of  the  houses  cut  and  trim  and 
pack  the  flowers,  and  sweet  is  the  perfume 
of  the  kitchen  or  outhouse  in  which  such 
gentle  work  is  done. 

Here  on  St.  Martin's  I  was  nearly  be- 
ginning an  excavation  which  might  have 
resulted  in  something  archaeologicallv 
great.  The  kindly  farmer  to  whom  I  we  . 
for  my  stereotyped — and  somewhat  t'  j- 
some  —  luncheon  of  bread  and  clo  ed 
cream,  with  milk  to  drink,  acted  as  .ce- 
rone  over  the  island.  We  came  to  ?  ring 
of  stones  on  the  down  above  the  ause, 
and  he  told  how  he  had  it  from  his  tather 
that  this  was  an  ancient  sepulchre.  I  was 
sceptical,  and  he  proposed  fetching  pick 
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and  shovel  there  and  then.  Nothinor  could 
have  gratified  me  more.  But  alas  !  the 
more  discreet  voice  of  his  wife  put  a  stop 
to  the  business.  Without  the  sanction  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  she  reminded  us, 
we  had  no  right  to  dig  for  —  minerals  or 
corpses.  But,  indeed,  there  are  barrows 
enough  in  the  Scillies  apart  from  this  ring 
of  stones. 

For  the  rest,  St.  Martin's  is  like  the 
other  islands  of  the  group.  Its  people 
are  simple  and  kind,  but  far  from  fools. 
Of  old  they  were  great  hands  at  smug- 
gling ;  now  they  live  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and,  I  judge,  their  consciences  also. 
If  only  the  governor  would  let  them  have 
their  farms  on  longer  leases,  I  imagine 
they  would  be  perfectly  happy. 

And  so  in  the  evening  I  returned  to 
Tresco  and  my  ticking  clocks. 

The  succeeding  days  were  but  repeti- 
tions, more  or  less,  of  those  that  preceded 
them.  When  I  wanted  strong  exercise 
and  strong  air,  I  went  on  to  the  north 
downs  of  Tresco,  or  took  a  boat  and 
rowed  into  the  Sound.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  merely  desired  sweet  com- 
munion with  nature,  I  strolled  on  to  the 
gorse-ridge  by  the  monument,  and,  with 
larks  above  me,  looked  my  fill  at  the 
Archipelago  mapped  out  beneath  me.  The 
Abbey  gardens  were  a  convenient  compro- 
mise when  my  mood  was  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other. 

So  the  time  sped,  until  one  day  I  crossed 
back  to  St.  Mary's,  and  that  same  morning 
went  aboard  the  homeward-bound  steamer 
in  company  with  many  mackerel  and  some 
flowers. 

By  this  time  the  Scillies  had  become 
so  endeared  to  me,  that  if  I  had  been  half 
as  sentimental  as  Sterne  I  should  have 
dropped  a  tear  of  regret  at  leaving  them. 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  there  was  a 
brisk  south-wester  blowing  which  did  not 
allow  me  any  moments  for  the  exercise  of 
such  licensed  hypocrisy. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
hope  to  return  to  the  Scillies  some  day  — 
either  as  governor  or  simple  tourist. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
WEST-NORTH-WEST. 

There  was  a  road  leading  out  of  the 
city  as  nearly  as  possible  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  if  you  followed  far  enough  — 
for  seventy  miles,  in  fact  —  you  would 
come  to  the  small  town  where  my  cousin 
Christopher  lived,  before  his  health  broke 


down  and  his  father  lost  all  his  money  in 
speculation.  Chris  had  always  been  del- 
icate, but  no  one  thought  very  seriously 
of  it,  till  he  had  this  fearful  illness  when 
his  life  was  despaired  of;  and  though  he 
recovered  more  or  less,  as  consumptive 
people  sometimes  do,  he  only  got  better 
to  find  that  his  father  was  a  bankrupt,  and 
that  he  himself  must  work  while  he  could, 
rather  than  be  a  burden  on  his  family. 

So,  hearing  of  a  young  fellow  in  Merton 
—  our  great  manufacturing  city  —  who 
wanted  a  private  tutor,  Chris  came  to  coach 
him  and  to  board  with  us ;  for  we  were  a 
large  family,  and  mother  said  we  could 
do  it  as  cheaply  for  him  as  he  would  be 
likely  to  do  it  anywhere  else,  and  put  by 
something  into  the  bargain.  Not  that  we 
should  have  wanted  to  gain  by  having 
Chris,  if  we  had  had  money  enough  of  our 
own ;  but  then  we  never  had.  There  were 
so  many  of  us,  and  father  only  earned  130/. 
a  year  ;  and  mother  was  an  invalid,  and  the 
lodgers  were  continually  coming  to  grief 
in  some  way  that  compelled  them  to  leave 
without  settling  their  accounts.  And  the 
younger  ones  were  still  at  school  ;  and 
Bob  only  earned  ten  shillings  a  week,  and 
Arthur  had  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  that 
was  never  enough  to  keep  him,  and  Milly, 
our  show-card,  as  we  called  her,  would 
not  take  a  situation,  or  do  anything  what- 
ever but  get  engaged  to  one  young  man 
after  another,  each  worse  than  the  last. 
She  really  monopolized  the  drawing-room 
with  having  them  to  afternoon  tea —  which 
we  could  not  afford.  But  it  did  not  matter 
about  the  drawing-room,  for  that  was  hor- 
rible, with  an  old  grand  piano  whose  lid 
was  loose,  and  with  walls  that  crumbled 
and  let  the  nails  out,  so  that  the  brackets 
tumbled  down  on  people's  heads  —  but 
mother  would  have  them  put  up  again. 
And  there  was  always  a  dreadful  atmo- 
sphere of  hearthrugs  and  old  antimacas- 
sars. Then  Harriet,  our  one  servant,  had 
no  time  to  dust,  and  I  could  only  dust  the 
drawing-room  properly  once  a  week ;  there 
were  so  many  other  things  to  do,  and  the 
soot  was  so  trying.  There  could  be  no 
place  on  the  earth  grimier  than  Merton. 
We  had  the  chimneys  swept  as  often  as 
we  could  afford  it;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  other  people  never  swept  theirs  at  all, 
and  as  soon  as  the  windows  were  opened 
the  soot  came  in,  darkening  the  air  like 
the  plague  of  locusts,  and  settling  down 
over  everything  that  was  just  scrubbed 
clean,  till  one  felt  as  if  one  could  lie  down 
and  die.  The  fogs  were  full  of  it  —  you 
never  saw  such  substantial  fogs.  Chris 
said  once  that  they  were  meat  and  drink 
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to  him;  and  they  happened  every  other 
day.  And  what  with  soot,  and  fogs,  and 
mother's  neuralgia,  and  Milly's  engage- 
ments, and  a  family  of  nine  — life  was  not 
life;  but  it  was  still  less  existence.  It 
was  one  long  scramble. 

1  felt  sorry  beforehand  for  Chris,  know- 
ing how  different  things  had  been  for  him 
a  year  ago,  when  he  did  not  know  that  he 
would  never  be  strong  again,  or  that  his 
father  had  speculated  away  everything.  I 
knew  he  was  not  accustomed  to  a  house 
like  ours,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  look 
after  him  a  little,  nobody  would.  It 
seemed  likely  that  Milly  would  not  even 
flirt  with  him,  because  he  was  consump- 
tive; at  least,  she  had  asked  already 
whether  it  was  catching,  and  said  that  it 
would  be  funereal  to  have  him  in  the 
house.  So  I  made  his  room  as  nice  as  I 
could  —  it  was  the  attic  next  mine.  It 
had  not  been  repapered  for  years,  because 
we  said  the  walls  were  damp.  They  were 
not  really,  but  we  had  no  money.  Still,  it 
looked  clean  when  I  had  done —  I  remem- 
ber standing  still,  and  watching  a  great 
flake  of  soot  that  was  hovering  in  through 
the  window,  in  an  undecided  way — and  I 
even  got  some  nasturtiums  out  of  the  back 
garden  and  put  them  in  a  vase»  They 
were  dingy,  like  everything  else,  but  they 
looked  green  and  yellow,  and  better  than 
nothing. 

I  remember  I  had  only  just  done  when 
Chris  came,  and  was  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. Mother  and  Milly  were  there; 
mother  had  neuralgia  and  Milly  had  a  cold  ; 
and  though  it  was  a  warm  day  the  fire  was 
lit,  and  they  were  sitting  over  it,  and  would 
not  have  the  window  open.  When  I  came 
down  I  found  them  all  there,  and  mother 
was  telling  Chris  about  her  neuralgia.  He 
looked  flushed  just  then,  not  like  a  person 
who  could  not  live  long,  to  me,  and  so 
bright  and  resolute.  I  liked  his  face  very 
much;  but  I  saw  that  the  drawing-room 
was  giving  him  a  dreadful  headache  —  and 
no  wonder.  So  I  ran  down-stairs  and 
made  the  tea. 

Chris  and  I  were  friends  directly.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  for  I  very  seldom 
make  friends,  and  all  the  young  men  who 
come  to  the  house  go  straight  to  Milly  like 
iron  filings  to  a  magnet.  But  it  was  dif- 
ferent with  Chris,  because  the  drawing- 
room  made  his  head  ache,  just  as  it  did 
mine;  and  when  we  knew  each  other  bet- 
ter we  found  that  we  liked  the  same  things 
and  people  —  though  he  knew  far  more 
than  I  did,  and  never  grew  bitter  against 
any  one,  like  me.  He  had  such  a  fearless, 
friendly  way  with  the  world  ;  and  yet  there 


were  only  a  very  few  people  he  altogether 
trusted  and  relied  on  ;  and  I  was  one  of 
them.  I  know  he  trusted  me  completely, 
or  he  would  never  have  told  me  about 
Pauline. 

Partly,  indeed,  I  guessed  it.  For  we 
fell  iato  a  way  of  going  walks  together  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  when  Chris  had  some 
spare  time  and  I  made  it,  and  I  found  out 
that  he  liked  this  particular  road  —  the 
road  running  westnorth-west.  It  was  such 
a  stupid  road.  First  it  led  through  a  long 
street  of  those  miserable^  thin  grey  houses 
that  look  like  gravestones  standing  up- 
right,,and  then  came  streets  full  of  public 
houses,  and  wretched  little  sweet-shops 
with  halfpenny  ices,  and  tobacconists',  and 
"  Boots  mended  while  you  wait."  Then 
there  was  a  dismal  triangular  bit  of  com- 
mon, with  a  fence  on  one  side  all  over 
placards,  and  then  a  red  brick,  primitive 
chapel,  and  more  respectable  houses  — 
till  at  last  came  real  fields.  You  could  not 
call  it  country  where  there  were  always 
cabbage-leaves  and  bits  of  broken  pots, 
and  clothes  hung  out  to  dry.  But  gener- 
ally at  this  stage  we  turned  back. 

I  soon  concluded  that  it  was  the  way  to 
Chris's  old  home  ;  but  I  guessed  more 
than  that.  For  people  do  not  always  like 
to  walk  in  the  direction  of  a  particular 
place  only  because  they  have  lived  most 
of  their  life  there.  There  must  be  some- 
thing or  some  one  there  now  that  they  like 
to  fancy  themselves  nearer.  And  by  and 
by,  when  Chris  saw  that  I  guessed,  he 
told  me  the  whole.  There  was  very  little 
of  it,  as  he  said  cheerily. 

It  was  just  as  I  thought.  The  girl  he 
loved  had  lived  there,  was  living  there 
still  —  and  her  name  was  Pauline.  She 
was  rich,  he  said,  and  very  beautiful.  He 
told  me  what  she  was  like,  and  I  could  not 
help  knowing  that  I  should  have  loved  her, 
that  any  one  must  have  done.  And  Chris 
had  lost  everything  at  once  —  money,  and 
health,  and  hope. 

"It  wouldn't  have  mattered  about  the 
money,"  said  Chris,  in  his  quaint  way. 
"  I  would  have  asked  her  to  wait  for  me, 
and  worked  my  way  up.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  good  thing.  But  you  can't 
ask  a  girl  to  wait  for  you  when  you  find 
you  have  only  one  lung." 

He  laughed  rather  ruefully,  and  I 
laughed  too,  though  something  caught  my 
breath. 

"Did  the  doctor  give  no  hope.'*"  I 
asked. 

"  If  I  had  gone  abroad  at  once,"  said 
Chris,  "but  I  couldn't  do  that.  So  I 
thougJnt,  as  there  might  be  a  year  or  two. 
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I  might  as  well  do  something  for  my  liv- 
ing.    And  this  turned  up." 

"  Did  she,"  I  said  tentatively,  "  know 
you  liked  her?  " 

Chris  flushed  a  little,  and  looked  away, 
but  not  before  I  had  seen  a  sudden  light 
in  his  eyes. 

"  I  never  told  her,"  he  answered  simply. 
"  They  say  —  women  know." 

"And  she — did  you  —  was  she  —  I 
mean,  were  you " 

His  flush  deepened. 

"  It  was  too  early  in  the  day,"  he  said. 
"I  sometimes  thought  —  if  it  had  gone 
on  —  but  it  didn't  go  on.  I  have  prayed 
about  it.  Not  very  enthusiastically,  per- 
haps—  but  it  is  a  good  prayer.  And 
there's  another  fellow  in  the  running  —  a 
remarkably  good  fellow.  I  think  it  will 
be  all  right." 

I  did  not  answer.  It  seemed  all  wrong 
to  me.  He  had  told  me  the  story  on  one 
of  our  Saturday  afternoon  walks  ;  and 
when  it  was  ended  we  still  walked  on  — 
west-north-west.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were 
walking  on  and  on  to  a  place  where  our 
roads  would  divide  forever,  and  then  I 
knew  what  a  blank  there  would  be  for  one 
of  us. 

I  could  not  pray  his  prayer,  I  would 
have  liked  to  alter  everything.  Yet  I 
hardly  dared  wish  that  Pauline  loved  him 
—  I  understood  him  so  well.  I  think  that, 
though  he  loved  her  a  thousand  times 
better,  she  could  hardly  have  understood 
him  much  better  than  I.  But  any  one 
called  Pauline  it  must  be  good  enough 
only  to  worship  and  strew  roses  for,  like 
the  man  in  Browning.  Well,  I  would  have 
gathered  her  bushels  of  roses,  but  I 
thought  she  might  write  to  Chris.  She 
never  wrote  —  of  course  he  had  not  written 
to  her;  but  when  he  was  so  ill  it  seemed 
hard  all  the  same.  Still,  he  went  on  work- 
ing, and  kept  up  wonderfully  through  the 
summer,  though  with  autumn  his  cough 
grew  terribly  bad,  and  the  winter,  that 
every  one  said  would  be  so  trying,  was 
very  near.  But  on  Saturdays  we  still  had 
our  walks,  and  still  went  the  old  way  — 
till  west-north-west  grew  to  be  a  watch- 
word between  us  for  all  that  we  wanted 
and  could  not  get.  We  seldom  said  it 
without  a  laugh  ;  but  there  is  no  one  but 
me  who  knows  the  meaning  of  it  now. 

It  was  one  Saturday  in  October  that 
Chris  came  in  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  I 
knew  before  he  told  me  what  the  news 
was,  from  something  in  his  face.  Pauline 
was  to  be  married  in  November  —  to  the 
other  fellow. 

"  My  prayer  has  really  been  answered," 


he  said,  a  little  restlessly,  "  in  six  months. 
And  now  I  want  to  buy  a  wedding  present 
—  that  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done. 
You'll  come  with  me,  won't  you,  Janet .?" 

I  nodded,  and  we  went.  Chris  was  very 
bright  and  eager  about  buying  that  wed- 
ding present  —  rather  too  bright,  perhaps, 
when  one  saw  the  restless  look  in  his 
eyes.  We  went  from  place  to  place,  and 
at  last  found  an  exquisite  little  flower-vase 
that  took  his  fancy,  though  it  cost  far 
more  than  he  ought  to  have  afforded.  I 
fancied  he  must  often  have  taken  her 
flowers. 

"  I  shall  not  send  my  name,"  Chris  de- 
cided, when  his  gift  was  packed  up,  and 
even  addressed.  '*  But  I  think  she  will 
know." 

I  knew  she  would  know. 

"Now  let  us  take  the  road,"  said  Chris, 
laughing,  when  his  parcel  was  sent  off  — 
and  I  knew  which  road  he  meant.  I  could 
walk  it  in  the  dark.  I  think  if  I  had  only 
one  inch  of  strength  left  I  would  choose 
to  walk  there  till  I  died.  We  took  an 
omnibus  and  went  rather  farther  out  than 
usual.  Chris  was  very  bright  and  broth- 
erly —  rather  in  an  absent  way,  and  seemed 
bent  on  showing  me  that  he  was  not  down- 
hearted. But  we  talked  of  other  things, 
never  of  Pauline. 

We  had  tea  at  a  little  shop  "  really  in 
the  country,"  as  Chris  said  hopefully.  I 
think  they  took  us  for  brother  and  sister. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  shopwoman  ;  she 
had  a  little  girl  with  a  round,  ruddy  face, 
and  very  light  hair,  who  made  friends  with 
Chris  at  once,  as  children  always  did,  and 
he  gave  her  a  bright  new  sixpence,  for 
which  I  shook  my  head  at  him.  We  had 
tea  at  a  small,  round  table  by  the  front 
kitchen  fire,  rather  than  in  the  cold,  de- 
serted room  where  they  had  visitors  in  the 
summer.  It  was  so  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  Chris  liked  the  warmth,  though  he 
could  eat  little.  When  tea  was  done  we 
still  sat  there  five  minutes  by  the  fire, 
chatting  quietly.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
a  crisis  was  over  and  one  could  breathe 
more  freely  ;  perhaps  it  was  because  he 
knew  the  vase  would  please  her  ;  but  I 
think  those  few  moments  were  pleasant 
even  to  Chris.  Sometimes  his  face  comes 
up  before -me  as  clearly  as  possible,  with 
the  firelight  on  it  —  though  I  cannot  re- 
call it  when  I  try. 

Then  we  set  out  to  walk  back.  All  the 
way  there  the  wind  had  been  with  us  and 
we  had  hardly  felt  it,  but  now  we  met  it 
full.  It  was  a  bitter  wind  ;  and  before  we 
had  left  the  shop  ten  minutes  a  driving 
sleet  began.    We  walked  two  miles  before 
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we  could  get  an  omnibus.  Chris  thought 
lightly  of  it,  of  course,  and  was  only  anx- 
ious for  me  —  as  if  /  could  have  been 
hurt.  Death  is  for  people  like  Chris.  I 
try  to  forget  that  walk  home,  and  go  back 
to  where  we  sat  in  the  firelight;  but  I 
dream  of  the  other  sometimes,  and  the 
sleet  is  in  our  faces  again,  and  I  know  it 
is  killing  him,  and  wake  myself  with  call- 
ing out.  Very  well ;  that  is  all  over.  The 
doctor  said  that  perhaps  it  made  no  real 
difference;  what  happened  then  might 
have  happened  any  day  in  the  state  Chris 
was  in.  It  was  an  hour  after  we  reached 
home,  and  he  was  coughing  terribly —  he 
broke  a  blood-vessel.  But  he  lived  for 
two  days,  and  I  nursed  him  to  the  end  ;  he 
wanted  no  one  else.  He  said  I  was  a 
good  nurse,  but  I  knew  my  hands  were 
very  hard  and  rough  with  housework.  I 
did  pray  that  I  might  lose  the  use  of  them 
forever  if  God  would  only  make  them 
cool  and  soft  till  Chris  died  —  but  I  sup- 
pose  that  would   have    been   a   miracle. 


Chris  did  not  mind,  he  was  very  grateful, 
and  said  he  should  certainly  meet  me 
again.  He  had  always  so  much  faith.  A 
little  before  he  died  he  smiled,  and  said 
he  was  going  west-north-west. 

That  is  three  years  ago;  and  I  am  glad 
now.  For  the  summers  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  winters 
longer —  there  is  a  great  deal  of  distress 
everywhere,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  away,  for 
while  he  lived  he  would  always  have  taken 
the  hardest  part.  But  sometimes  in  the 
spring  and  summer  there  are  very  lovely 
days,  and  then  I  wish  he  were  back.  It 
is  rather  like  living  in  a  vacuum,  where 
one  can't  draw  a  long  breath  because  there 
is  no  air  ;  but  all  that  will  pass  over.  Milly 
is  married  at  last  to  some  one  very  rich  ; 
but  there  are  all  the  others,  and  the  soot 
is  worse  than  ever,  and  new  things  are 
always  turning  up  to  be  done.  I  am 
thankful  for  that.  I  should  like  every 
hour  and  minute  to  be  filled  quite   full  — 


till  I  go  west-north-west. 


May  Kendall. 


The  True  Tennyson.  —  We  have  all  been 
startled  to  find  from  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Woodall  in  Notes  and  Queries y  that  *'  Between 
the  story  sung  by  the  poet  laureate  in  his 
romantic  poem  *The  Lord  of  Burleigh,*  and 
the  actual  fact,  there  seems  to  be  little  in 
common."  Henry  Cecil,  Earl  and  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  married  Miss  Sarah  Hog- 
gins under  the  name  of  John  Jones,  having  a 
wife  alive  at  the  time,  and  she  did  not  die  as 
the  poem  relates.  It  is  obvious  then  that 
Tennyson  must  be  re-written,  and  we  offer  his 
Lordship  the  following  humble  suggestions. 
"The  Lord  of  Burleigh"  should  hencefor- 
ward run  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

Quoth  he,  "Gentle  Sarah  Hoggins," 

Speaking  in  seductive  tones, 
"  You  must  wed  no  Hodge  or  Scroggins, 

But  espouse  your  own  J.  Jones." 
Oh  !  he  was  an  artful  party, 

And  that  marriage  was  a  crime. 
He'd  a  wife  alive  and  hearty, 

Though  she'd  left  him  for  a  time. 

The  above  discovery  has,  of  course,  led  to 
doubts  regarding  other  Tennysonian  heroines. 
Was  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  for  example, 
as  black  as  the  poet  has  painted  her .?  Perish 
the  thought  I  Here  are  a  couple  of  specimen 
stanzas  for  an  amended  version  :  — 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  vow  that  you  were  not  a  flirt, 

The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls 
Would  not  a  single  creature  hurt. 


**  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets," 
What  abject  twaddle,  on  my  word; 

And  then  the  joke  is  in  the  end,  — 
We  know  they  made  the  bard  a  Lord. 

The  tale  of  how  young  Laurence  died, 

In  some  audacious  print  began  : 
The  fact  is  that  he  took  to  drink. 

He  always  was  that  sort  of  man. 
And  as  for  Alfred,  why,  of  course 

You  snubbed  him ;  but  was  that  a  crime, 
That  he  should  go  and  call  you  names, 

And  print  his  atrabilious  rhyme  ? 

Then,  again,  was  the  Amy  of  "  Locksley 
Hall "  quite  as  shallow-hearted  and  so  forth 
as  the  angry  rhymester  declares?  It  will 
probably  turn  out  that  she  was  not.  Hence 
the  verses  should  run  in  this  fashion :  — 

And  I  said,   "  My  Cousin  Amy,  speak  the 

truth,  my  heart  to  ease. 
Shall  it  be  by  banns  or  license?  "     And  she 

whispered,  "  Which  you  please." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time  and  waved  it 

gaily  in  the  air. 
Married  life  was  sweet  at  Number  Twenty-Six 

in  Camden  Square. 

Amy  faithless  I  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  that 
was  not  the  case  at  all : 

It  was  pure  imagination  that  I  wrote  in  Locks- 
ley  Hall. 

This  process  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
applied  to  many  of  the  poems,  but  we  must 
leave  the  congenial  task  to  the  laureate. 

Panch. 
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A  LESSON  OF  LIFE. 


A  LONG  day's  journey  there  lay  before ; 

I  crossed  the  meadow  at  breaking  mom ; 
I  saw  the  road  wind  by  hill  and  moor  — 

Beyond  the  hill  was  my  distant  bourne. 

I  thought  of  the  greeting  I  should  win  — 
What  was  it  moaned  at  my  feet,  meanwhile  ? 

A  poor  old  terrier,  lame  and  thin : 
I  stooped,  and  helped  him  over  the  stile. 

Then  would  have  crossed ;  but  a  dreary  yelp 
Arrested  me,  and  I  turned,  to  view 

A  limping  poodle  whose  need  of  help 
Was  manifest :  and  I  helped  him  too. 

Of  every  nation  arid  tribe  are  they, 
And  each  has  a  fresh  resistless  wile ; 

Each  says  in  his  own  peculiar  way  : 
**  Just  help  a  lame  dog  over  the  stile !  " 

They're  greyhound,  Skye,  Pomeranian ; 

They  limp  along  in  an  endless  file ; 
They're  smooth  or  curly,  they're  black  and 
tan, 

They  all  are  lame  and  would  cross  the  stile. 

The  shadows  deepen  o'er  hill  and  glen. 
Dim  is  my  pathway  of  many  a  mile  — 

Yet  will  I  renew  my  journey  when 
The  last  lame  dog  is  over  the  stile. 
Longman's  Magazine.  MaY  KendALL. 


a  birthday  ode. 

August  6,  1891. 

I. 

Love  and  praise,  and  a  length  of  days  whose 
shadow  cast  upon  time  is  light. 

Days  whose  sound  was  a  spell  shed  round  from 
wheeling  wings  as  of  doves  in  flight, 

Meet  in  one,  that  the  mounting  sun  to-day  may 
triumph,  and  cast  out  night. 

Two  years  more  than  the  full  fourscore  lay 
hallowing  hands  on  a  sacred  head  — 

Scarce  one  score  of  the  perfect  four  uncrowned 
of  fame  as  they  smiled  and  fled : 

Still  and  soft  and  alive  aloft  their  sunlight 
stays  though  the  suns  be  dead. 

Ere  we  were  or  were  thought  on,  ere  the  love 

that  gave  us  to  life  began. 
Fame  grew  strong  with  his  crescent  song  to 

greet  the  goal  of  the  race  they  ran, 
Song  with  fame,  and  the  lustrous  name  with 

years  whose  changes  acclaimed  the  man. 

II. 

Soon,  ere  time  in  the  rounding  rhyme  of 
choral  seasons  had  hailed  us  men, 

We  too  heard  and  acclaimed  the  word  whose 
breath  was  life  upon  England  then  — 

Life  more  bright  than  the  breathless  light  of 
soundless  noon  in  a  songless  glen. 


Ab,  the  joy  of  the  heartstruck  boy  whose  ear 
was  opened  of  love  to  hear  1 

Ah,  the  bliss  of  the  burning  kiss  of  song  and 
spirit,  the  mounting  cheer 

Lit  with  fire  of  divine  desire  and  love  that 
knew  not  if  love  were  fear  I 

Fear  and  love  as  of  heaven  above  and  earth 
enkindled  of  heaven  were  one  ; 

One  white  flame,  that  around  his  name  grew 
keen  and  strong  as  the  worldwide  sun ; 

Awe  made  bright  with  implied  delight,  as 
wett  with  weft  of  the  rainbow  spun. 

III. 
He  that  fears  not  the  voice  he  hears  and  loves 

shall  never  have  heart  to  sing : 
All  the  grace  of  the  sun-god's  face  that  bids 

the  soul  as  a  fountain  spring 
Bids  the  brow  that  receives  it  bow,  and  hail 

his  likeness  on  earth  as  king. 

We  that  knew  when  the  sun's  shaft  flew  beheld 

and  worshipped,  adored  and  heard : 
Light  rang  round  it  of  shining  sound,  whence 

all    men's    hearts  were    subdued  and 

stirred : 
Joy,  love,  sorrow,  the  day,  the  morrow,  took 

life  upon  them  in  one  man's  word. 

Not  for  him  can  the  years  wax  dim,  nor  down- 
ward swerve  on  a  darkening  way : 

Upward  wind  they,  and  leave  behind  such 
light  as  lightens  the  front  of  May : 

Fair  as  youth  and  sublime  as  truth  we  find  the 
fame  that  we  hail  to-day. 
Athenaeum.  A.    C.    SwiNBURNE. 


LOVE'S  CONVICTION. 

When  leaves  are  green,  or  golden-sere 
—  O  bright  and  unforgotten  love  — 

Once  in  the  circuit  of  the  year, 
I  bend  thy  lonely  grave  above. 

There,  where  steep  soars  the  virgin  hill, 
And  the  blue  channel-waters  roll, 

I  go  to  muse,  and  to  fulfil 
A  tender  yearning  of  the  soul : 

To  muse  on  days  that  far  away 
In  Time's  grey  ocean,  like  an  isle 

Touched  with  the  pearly  bloom  of  May 
And  lit  with  morning,  shine  and  smile : 

To  marvel  when,  to  wonder  where 

These  searching  eyes  shall  find  thee  next, 

Find  thee,  still  gracious,  firm,  and  fair, 
With  sorrow's  mystery  unvext. 

Faith's  noblest  instinct  is  not  blind, 
Hope's  lark-like  music  empty  speech; 

I  shall  find  thee,  we  lose  to  find, 

By  the  dark  vale  the  mountains  reach. 
Spectator.  JOSEPH  TrUMAN. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
WOMAN'S   LIFE  IN  OLD   ITALY. 

Formerly  in  Italy  the  birth  of  a  girl 
was  not  hailed  with  those  public  and    pri- 
vate rejoicings  which  marked  the  advent 
of  a  boy,  proudly  called  un  maschio,  or  a 
"male."     Girls  were  looked  upon  as  en- 
cumbrances, to  be  married  off  at  a  very 
early  age,  or  else  relegated  to  a  nunnery. 
Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  —  when,  for 
example,  in  some  patrician  family  a  female 
child  was  desired  as  a  means  of  effecting 
some    important  alliance  —  were   friends 
and  acquaintances  invited  to  her  baptism. 
Immediately  after  birth  the  infant,  whether 
male  or  female,  was  wrapped  in  a  costly 
gold-embroidered  shawl  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  taken  to  the  parish  church  to  be 
ofl5cialJy   "  made  a   Christian."     When  a 
boy  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  life,  the 
bells   rang,  and  brocades  and  tapestries 
were  hung  from  the  balconies.    At  night 
the  windows  were  illuminated  ;  even  if  the 
poor  mother  was  dying,  a  noisy  serenade 
were  brought  together  to  chatter  over  the 
great  event;  and  the  neighbors  and  all  the 
comare,  or  goss\'(>s  of  the  quarter,  were  re- 
galed   with    wine,    panatone  (bun),   and 
sweetmeats.     If  the  child  belonged  to  a 
noble  or  wealthy  family,  he  had  at  least  a 
dozen,  and  not  infrequently  as   many  as 
thirty,  godfathers  and  godmothers,  to  each 
of  whom  was  presented  a  cone  of  sugar 
in  Venice,  a  huge  box  of  preserved  fruits 
in  Genoa,  and  a  cheese  in  Rome,  besides 
various  gifts,  to  the  godmothers,  of  pretty 
little  boxes  containing  rings  and  trinkets. 
In  fact,  the  expense  of  a  boy's  baptism 
was  often  so  absurd  that,  in  1666,  an  edict 
was  published  in  Venice  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  godfathers  to  twelve. 

In  striking  contrast  was  the  baptism  of 
a  girl,  which  was  attended  with  no  partic- 
ular rejoicings.  She  was,  moreover,  when 
not  destined  to  be  a  bride,  as  already 
stated,  formally  and  ceremoniously  dedi- 
cated to  a  cloistral  life,  and  wore,  from 
infancy  until  she  took  the  veil,  the  dress 
of  the  community  she  was  eventually  to 
join. 

On  examining  a  vast  quantity  of  ex- 
tremely ancient  state  papers,  archives,  reg- 
isters, and  attinotarili,  or  legal  documents, 
left  in  deposit  at  the  various  conspicuous 


notaries,  and  preserved  by  their  succes- 
sors to  the  present  day,  in  Rome,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Venice,  Verona,  Padua, 
and  Milan,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
popular  name  of  Mary  is  not  to  be  found 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Pos- 
sibly, in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  of 
the  Mother  of  Christ  was  considered  too 
sacred  to  be  given  to  a  mortal ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  real  cause  of  its  subse- 
quent popularity  was  the  increased  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin,  in  Italy,  after  the 
counter  Reformation,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  all  Italian  cities 
Genoa  is  the  one  where  the  cultus  of  the 
Madonna  was,  and  is  still,  greatest;  but 
in  no  Genoese  document  does  the  name  of 
Mary  figure  before  the  year  1265,  when  we 
find  Maria  Fregosa  married  to  a  certain 
Luca  Visadomini. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ancient  Roman  names  were  popular 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in  Rome 
and  in  Naples,  the  archives  of  which  cities 
abound    in  references   to   women   named 
Agripina,   Livia,    Fulvia,   Fulgenzia,  Lu- 
crezia,  Octavia,  Septimia,  Domitella,  Cae- 
cilla,  Julia,  Theodora,  Agnes,   Hortensia, 
Octacilia,  Lucia,  and  Constanza.     The  in- 
vention, in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  St. 
Dominick,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary, 
caused  the  names  Rosaria,   Rosa,  Rosa- 
munda,  Rosina,  Rosetta,  and  Rosaura  to 
become  extremely  popular,   as   also   As- 
aunta,    Annunziata,    Carmine,    Dolorosa, 
Concetta,  Visitanda,  and  Nativita,  which 
originated  in  honor  of  the  various  festivals 
of  the  Virgin.    Names  of  Greek  origin  are 
rare,  if  we  except  Margherita,  which  be- 
came very  common  after  the  canonization 
of    Santa    Margherita    da  Cortona.      In 
Genoa  the  principal  feminine  names   in 
earlier  times  are  Marina,  Druda,  Richelda, 
Oficia,  Benincasa  (literally  "well  behaved 
at  home  "),  Leta,  Altadonna,  and  Madrona. 
Not  a  few  ancient  Italian  names,  such  as 
Superba  (pride),  Lussa  (luxury),  Candida 
(candor),   Bonafilia  (good    daughter),  and 
Abandonata  (abandoned),  were  probably 
given  by  the  parents  for  some  particular 
reason  of  their  own.    They  are  not  found 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  which  proves 
that  the  ecclesiastical  regulation  prohibit- 
ing  the  bestowal  at  baptism  of  names  not 
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io  the  hagiology  did  not  hold  good  in  more 
religious  ages.  Quite  recently  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa  refused  to  allow  his  clergy 
to  baptize  children  Roma  and  Italia. 
Those  names  were  common  enough  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  so  were  Floren- 
tia,  Venezia,  Pisanella,  and  even  Napoli. 
Names  evidently  introduced  during  the 
Barbarian  and  German  occupations  of 
Italy  are  often  met  with  in  documents 
dating  from  the  eighth  to  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  —  such,  for  examples,  as 
Rolda,  Ermengarda,  Erminia,  Hildegunda, 
Radegunda,  Fredegunda,  Hilda,  and  Brun- 
hilda. 

Catherine  was,  and  is  still,  much  in 
favor,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  devotion  of 
the  four  saints  of  that  name  in  Alexandria, 
Siena,  Genoa,  and  Di  Ricci.  There  is 
scarcely  a  comedy  out  of  the  two  hundred 
and  odd  by  Goldoni  in  which  the  names 
of  Felicita,  Dorotea,  Costanza,  Beatrice, 
Rosaura,  and  Fulgenza  were  not  intro- 
duced. Even  to-day  Perpetua  is  the  ge- 
neric name  for  the  servant  of  a  priest. 

It  has  been  stated  that  George  Eliot 
invented  the  name  of  Romola.  That  is  an 
error.  It  has  been  common  in  Florence 
for  centuries,  and  is  derived  from  San 
Romolo  or  Romulus,  a  bishop  and  patron 
saint  of  Fiesole.  According  to  the  regis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
in  Florence,  it  appears  that  on  the  i6th 
April,  1519,  a  daughter  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  and  Magdalen  of  Boulogne,  his 
wife,  was  baptized  Caterina  Maria  Romola. 
She  subsequently  became  famous  as  the 
queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

In  all  parts  of  Italy,  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  women, 
with  few  exceptions,  passed  much  the 
same  sort  of  existence  they  still  do  in 
the  seraglios  of  the  East.  They  were 
scarcely  ever  allowed  to  go  abroad,  except- 
ing to  and  from  church,  or  to  pay  state 
visits,  and  then  veiled  and  dressed  in  black. 
Their  only  amusements  were  those  af- 
forded them  by  the  innumerable  church 
processions  and  pageants,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  state  ceremonies  given  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  some  foreign  po- 
tentate or  envoy,  the  coronation  of  a  reign- 
ing prince  or  a  doge,  or  the  enthronization 
of  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop.    When  a 


doge  was  created  in  Venice  or  in  Genoa, 
the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
upper-middle  classes  went  solemnly  to 
pay  him  their  respects,  and,  if  he  were 
married,  also  to  the  dogeress,  his  wife. 
On  those  occasions  they  wore  petticoats 
of  cloth  of  gold  covered  with  gems.  Their 
necks  and  shoulders  were  as  bare  as  those 
of  the  Ladies  attending  the  drawing  rooms 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Their  trains,  however, 
were  always  of  black  velvet,  four  yards  in 
length  and  edged  with  ermine,  the  depth 
of  which  varied  according  to  their  rank. 
Their  heads  were  adorned  with  coronets 
of  diamonds,  and  little  bunches  of  artificial 
flowers,  like  those  worn  by  Japanese  ladie#. 
In  their  hands  they  carried  huge  bouquets, 
and  some  of  the  wealthiest  dames  had 
these  nosegays  made  of  gems,  arranged  to 
look  like  flowers.  Among  the  jewels  of 
the  Genoese  family  of  Durazzo  there  still 
exists  a  huge  bouquet  formed  of  dia- 
monds, pearls,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  which 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  the  goldsmith's 
art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Almost  every  Italian  house  has  its  court- 
yard and  terrace,  or  little  garden ;  these 
were  the  playgrounds  of  girls  until  they 
were  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  When, 
however,  there  was  a  procession,  they  were 
permitted  to  accompany  their  mothers  to 
see  it,  and  even  to  appear  dressed  as  saints 
in  the  pageant.  In  the  environs  of  Genoa 
and  of  Venice,  where  processions  are  still 
tolerated,  you  may  see  even  now  on  Cor- 
pus Christi  day  many  little  girls  admirably 
dressed  to  represent  certain  conspicuous 
saints  —  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Dorothy 
and  her  apples,  St.  Lucy  with  her  eyes, 
St.  Agnes  with  her  lamb,  and  St.  Cath- 
erine with  her  wheel. 

In  order  to  prevent  Venetian  ladies 
from  going  any  distance  from  home,  a 
kind  of  stilt-like  shoe,  which  recalls,  at 
least  in  its  intention,  those  cruel  boots 
worn  by  the  Chinese  women,  was  intro- 
duced at  a  very  early  date  for  their  use. 
The  Italian  shoe  did  not  cripple  the  foot; 
but,  by  mounting  the  wearer  on  cork  soles 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness, 
it  made  walking  unassisted  impossible.  A 
Venetian  lady  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
thus  mounted,  and  supporting  herself  on 
the  shoulders  of  her  serving  women,  as 
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she  crossed  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  pre- 
sented so  ridiculous  an  appearance  that 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  Italy  used  laugh- 
ingly to  say  that  "  the  women  of  Venice 
were  half  wood  and  half  woman."  Mr. 
Evelyn  in  his  diary  thus  describes  their 
appearance  :  — 

It  was  now  Ascension  Weeke,  and  greate 
Mart  or  Faire  of  the  whole  yeare  was  now 
kept,  everybody  at  liberty  and  jollie.  The 
noblemen  stalking  with  their  ladys  on  chop- 
pines ;  these  are  high-heel'd  shoes,  particu- 
larly afifected  by  these  proude  dames,  or,  as 
some  say,  invented  to  keepe  them  at  home. 
The  truth  is,  their  garb  is  very  odd,  as  seem- 
ing allwayes  in  masquerade.  They  weare  very 
long  crisped  haire  of  severall  strakes  and 
colours,  which  they  make  so  by  a  wash,  dis- 
chevelling  it  on  the  brims  of  a  broade  hat  that 
has  no  head,  but  an  hole  to  put  out  their 
heads  by ;  they  drie  them  in  the  sun,  as  one 
may  see  them  at  their  windows.  In  their  tire 
they  set  silk  flowers  and  sparkling  stones, 
their  peiticoates  coming  from  their  very  arme- 
pits,  so  that  they  are  neere  three  quarters  and 
a  half  apron;  their  sleeves  are  made  exceed- 
ingly wide,  under  which  their  shift  sleeves  as 
wide,  and  commonly  tucked  up  to  the  shoul- 
der, showing  their  naked  armes,  thro'  false 
sleeves  of  tiffany,  girt  with  a  bracelet  or  two, 
with  knots  or  points  richly  tagged  about  their 
shoulders  and  other  places  of  their  body, 
which  they  usually  cover  with  a  kind  of  yellow 
vaile  of  lawn  very  transparent.  'Tis  ridicu- 
lous to  see  how  these  ladys  do  crawle  in  and 
oot  of  their  gondolas  by  reason  of  their  chop- 
pifies,  and  what  dwarfs  they  appeare  when 
taken  downe  from  their  wooden  scaffolds. 
.  .  .  Courtezans  or  the  citizens  may  not  weare 
choppitus,  but  cover  their  bodies  and  faces 
with  a  vaile  of  a  certaine  glittering  taffeta  or 
lustree,  out  of  which  they  now  and  then  dart 
a  glaunce  of  their  eye,  the  whole  face  being 
otherwise  entirely  hid  with  it ;  nor  may  the 
com'on  misses  take  this  habit,  but  go  abroad 
bare-fac'd. 

In  Florence  and  in  Rome,  except  on 
state  occasions,  ladies  of  rank,  when  walk- 
ing abroad,  were  usually  dressed  in  black. 
There  is  a  charming  little  bit  of  descrip- 
tion in  a  letter  by  Beninvieni,  still  extant, 
in  which  he  relates  a  visit  he  paid  to  the 
mother  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Rosa  Venozza. 
"  She  was  seated  by  the  lire,"  he  says ; 
"and  by  her  was  Gerolima  Borgia  and,  in 
an  inner  room,  Donna  Lucrezia,  both  girls 


being  dressed  like  Neapolitan  peasants, 
but  very  richly,  in  crimson  velvet  skirts, 
with  aprons  edged  with  gold  and  fine  linen 
sleeves,  and  in  their  hair  large  gold-headed 
pins,  ribbons,  and  flowers.  {Nastri  et 
fiorir) 

Sometimes  Italian  girls,  when  only  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  were,  as  already  inti- 
mated, dressed  up  in  the  habit  of  a  reli- 
gious order,  and  this  fashion  lasted  to 
within  the  memory  of  many  not  long  past 
the  prime  of  life.  The  suppression  of  the 
convents  has,  of  course,  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  picturesque  custom. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  women 
were  separated  in  church  from  the  men, 
the  gentler  sex  occupying  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  nave,  and  the  men  the  right. 
A  similar  division  of  the  sexes  will  be 
seen  any  Sunday  at  the  Brompton  Oratory. 
In  many  Italian  cities,  however,  the  women 
in  early  times  occupied  a  gallery  set  aside 
for  their  accommodation.  In  1552  Mon- 
signore  Bossio,  Archbishop  of  Genoa, 
caused  these  galleries  to  be  suppressed  in 
his  city,  because  he  had  discovered  on  the 
walls  certain  "amorous  inscriptions  and 
indelicate  caricatures,  drawn  by  the  men." 
In  the  country  districts  round  Genoa,  the 
men  are  still  separated  from  the  women, 
and  the  same  custom  is  observed  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Naples  and  of 
Sicily. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century  girls  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  sent  to 
convents  to  be  educated.  Girls'  educa- 
tion, until  the  creation  of  the  Visitandine 
and.  the  Ursuline  orders,  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Benedictine,  Dominican,  and 
Augustinian  nuns,  who,  in  every  city  and 
town  of  importance,  possessed  convents 
known  as  educandate.  Usually,  however, 
young  ladies  of  high  rank  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  some  poor  relation,  who  was 
invited  to  join  the  family  circle  in  the 
character  of  governante.  Thus,  we  find 
in  the  documents  relating  to  the  early  years 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  that  her  cousin,  Adri- 
ana  Ursini,  was  her  governante.  But  the 
said  Lucrezia  passed  two  years  of  her  in- 
fancy in  the  renowned  Dominican  convent 
and  educational  establishment  of  San 
Sisto,  in  the  Via  Appia,  where,  a  century 
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later,  we  find  registered  the  names  of  Bea- 
trice Cenci  and  of  her  sister  Lavinia. 
Caterina  de  Medici  received  her  education 
from  the  Florentine  nuns  of  the  Muratte; 
but,  as  these  ladies  belonged  to  the  anti- 
papal  faction  (in  politics,  of  course),  the 
guardians  of  the  child  duchess  determined 
to  remove  her  and  place  her  with  the  Ben- 
edictine nuns  of  Santa  Lucia  in  the  Via 
San  Gallo.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th 
April,  Silvestro  Aldobrandini  went  to  the 
Muratte  to  take  the  princess  away.  On 
being  told  that  she  was  to  leave  the  sis- 
ters, the  child  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  ; 
and  the  nuns,  throwing  themselves  on 
their  knees,  began  to  howl  so  dismally, 
and  to  make  una  tal  scena  (•'  such  a 
scene"),  that  the  Signor  Aldobrandini  was 
obliged  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  of  the  subse- 
quent July  that  Caterina  was  finally  re- 
moved to  Santa  Lucia.  We  have  a  very 
quaint  description  by  Aldobrandini  of  the 
little  duchess  going  in  procession  from 
one  convent  to  another,  seated  sideways, 
in  her  nun's  dress,  on  mule-back,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  nuns,  also 
mounted  on  mules. 

As  soon  as  an  Italian  girl  had  attained 
her  twelfth  year  she  was  considered  legally 
marriageable.     The    sumptuary    laws    of 
Genoa  and  of  Venice   permitted  her  to 
wear  gold  and  silver  brocade,  rich  velvets 
and  silks,  and   to  cover  her  person  with 
jewels,  the  better  to  attract  the  attention 
of  such  young  gentlemen  as  were  admitted 
to  her  society.     On  her  twelfth  birthday, 
being  magnificently  arrayed,  she  was  led 
to  the  parish  church  on  foot,  under  a  can- 
opy of  white  and  crimson  silk,  by  her  par- 
ents, who,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  wore 
on  so  solemn  an   occasion   their  richest 
attires.     A   band    of   music   marched   in 
front,  playing  a  lively  tune;  and  all  the 
neighborhood  turned  out  to  see  the  spo- 
sina^  who,  after  mass,  on  her  return  to  her 
family  palace,  held  a  reception,  in  which, 
with  a  good  deal    of  adroitness,  eligible 
young  gentlemen  were  paraded  before  her 
mother  and   herself.     If  she  chanced  to 
take  the  fancy  of  one  of  those  youths,  it 
was  etiquette  for  him  to  pass  for  a  week 
or  so  at  a  determined  hour  every  day  in 
front  of  her  house,  so  that  she  could  take 
a  sly  glance  at  him  through  the  lattice,  and 
even  drop  him  a  flower,  if  she  felt  so  in- 
clined, and  receive  in  return  a  sonnet.     As 
the  courtship  progressed  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  allowed  to  serenade  the  girl, 
generally  very  late  at  night.     He  did  not 
always  sing  himself,  which  was,  perhaps, 


providential,  but  appeared  with  a  baud  of 
hired  musicians  and  singers,  and  if  be 
were  rich  and  liberal  he  selected  the  best 
professional  artists  he  could  procure,  to 
make  an  enduring  impression  on  the  spo- 
sina. 

About  a  week  previously  to  the  wedding 
the  bride's  parents  gave  a  grand  ricevi- 
mento  (reception)  to  all  their  friends,  to 
introduce  the  sposo  and  the  members  of 
his  family.  This  entertainment  usually 
ended  with  a  grand  banquet,  preceded  by 
the  signing  of  the  legal  documents  con- 
nected with  the  wedding,  of  which,  fortu- 
nately, thousands  still  exist. 

The  dowers  of  the  Venetian,  Genoese, 
and  Florentine  ladies  were  nothing  like  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Roman.  Indeed,  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  the  three  great  repub- 
lics limited  the  dowers  of  brides  to  a  sum 
never  exceeding  ;^4,ooo.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  the  priests 
interfered  a  great  deal  in  match-making; 
and  in  the  archives  of  Genoa  we  find  a 
great  many  instances  of  priests  being  sued 
for  obtaining  an  undue  percentage  on  the 
dowers  of  brides,  and  also  indications  that 
some  of  these  worthies  kept  a  sort  of  mat- 
rimonial agency. 

Although  marriage  was  considered  one 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a 
priest,  for  there  are  innumerable  instances 
given  in  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetian 
archives  of  the  priest  being  dispensed 
with  altogether,  although  the  layman  who 
replaced  him  invariably  read  the  Church 
service.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  an 
erroneous  statement  that  civil  marriage 
was  known  in  Italy  before  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  present  government.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
religious  service  read  by  the  notaries  of 
old  and  the  purely  civil  ceremony  which 
takes  place  before  the  mayors  in  the  Ital- 
ian and  French  cities  of  the  present  day, 
which  ceremony  contains  no  reference  to 
the  Deity. 

It  was  customary  for  the  bride  to  be 
asked  three  distinct  times  whether  she 
would  accept  the  gentleman's  hand  or  not ; 
and  she  usually  answered  demurely,  Si. 
Widows,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much 
laughed  at  if  they  did  not  pronounce  the 
si  very  audibly.  The  newly  married 
couple,  having  exchanged  their  consenti- 
menti^  or  acceptances,  kissed  each  other 
on  the  cheeks  and  mouth  ;  the  bridegroom 
slipped  a  ring  on  the  bride's  finger;  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  over.  After 
the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1567,  weddings 
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began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  churches 
late  at  night,  with  great  extravagance  in 
the  way  of  lights,  flowers,  and  suppers. 

A  patrician  marriage  in  Venice  in  by- 
gone times  must  have  been  a  sight  not 
easily  forgotten.  Very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding  day  the  fagade  of  the 
palace  was  decorated  with  the  richest  bro- 
cades and  tapestries  hung  from  window 
and  balcony.  Over  the  central  door  was 
entwined  a  wreath  of  roses,  intermingled 
with  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  orange  blossoms. 
In  the  great  hall  the  father  and  the  mother 
sat  under  the  baldachino^  or  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  relations,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances, all  in  their  finest  dresses. 
Presently  the  novisza,  or  bride,  dressed 
in  silver  brocade,  with  the  bodice  of  her 
garment  blazing  with  jewels,  was  led  into 
the  apartment  by  a  master  of  ceremonies, 
who  was  not  infrequently  a  renowned  bal- 
let-master, invariably  dressed  in  a  tight- 
fitting  garment  of  black  velvet,  having  a 
sword  at  his  side,  a  mantle  of  damask,  and 
a  large  white  ruff.  They  advanced  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall  with  a 
mincing  step,  not  unlike  the  one  which 
opens  the  gavotte.  The  bride  was  thus 
escorted  in  state  to  the  foot  of  her  father's 
throne,  where  she  knelt  and  received  his 
benediction ;  after  which  she  proceeded 
to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where,  under  a 
canopy  of  flowers,  stood  the  priest  in  his 
vestments,  having  by  his  side  the  bride- 
groom and  his  friends.  Here  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  given,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  bridegroom  kissed  the  bride 
on  her  mouth,  as  all  the  company  cried 
out,  with  no  little  levity.  Bast/  Basil 
(kiss  I  kiss  !)  Then  the  orchestra  played 
a  lively  measure,  to  which  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  danced  a  sort  of  minuet, 
thereby  opening  the  ball,  which  generally 
lasted  until  quite  late  at  night.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  a  Vene- 
tian bridal,  I  will  translate  an  account  of 
one  which  took  place  in  1676  in  the  palace 
of  Signer  Leonardo  Pesaro,  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  when  that  rich  patrician  married 
his  only  daughter  to  a  youth  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Tron.  "  Four  enormous  new 
rooms  were  opened  on  this  occasion,"  the 
chaplain  of  the  Doge  Moncenigo  says  in 
his  diary;  "and  the  magnificence  of  the 
hangings  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  Arabian  silk, 
and  of  damask,  cannot  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  did  not  behold  them.  The 
whole  of  the  grand  hall  was  lined  with  the 
most  superb  white  satin  hangings,  em- 
broidered with  flowers  in  natural  colors, 
having  gold  and  silver  leaves,  which 
reached  from  the  pavement  right  up  to 


the  stupendous  height  of  the  ceiling.  The 
great  chandelier  of  rock  crystal,  filled  with 
over  six  hundred  candles,  illuminated  this 
magnificent  apartment;  but  in  addition 
there  were  two  hundred  other  silver  can- 
delabras.  The  grand  gallery  of  pictures 
was  likewise  illuminated ;  and  the  com- 
pany found  amusement  in  looking  at  many 
little  tables,  with  glass  tops,  containing 
the  rarest  gems,  specimens  of  china,  and 
bric-d,-brac.  The  number  of  servants  in 
the  house  was  quite  incredible,  and  they 
were  all  dressed  in  white  and  crimson  silk. 
The  grand  staircase  was  lined  with  gon- 
doliers in  silk  costumes,  holding  gigantic 
wax  torches  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  silver-gilt  oar.  And  up  the  staircase 
and  through  the  illuminated  apartments 
streamed  all  Venice,  the  women  in  most 
magnificent  dresses,  the  cavaliers  wearing 
costumes  more  splendid  than  it  is  given 
to  the  mind  of  man  to  imagine.  And 
there  were  slaves,  and  dwarfs,  and  bands 
of  music,  and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with 
an  odor  of  flowers.  At  the  banquet  five 
hundred  persons  were  able  to  sit  down 
with  comfort,  and  there  were  over  forty- 
two  courses  of  every  kind  of  delicacy. 
The  table  was  covered  with  Venetian 
glass,  made  like  flowers,  and  with  real 
flowers,  and  imitation  flowers  brought 
from  abroad,  made  from  the  feathers  of 
birds.  There  were  peacocks  with  their 
tails  full-spread ;  there  were  boars'  heads  ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  great  table  rose  a 
temple,  apparently  of  silver,  to  a  height 
of  four  yards,  which  was  full  of  presents 
and  sweetmeats  and  jewels,  to  be  event- 
ually distributed  to  all  the  ladies  of  the 
company.  At  night,  after  much  dancing, 
the  ladies  conducted  the  bride,  and  the 
gentlemen  the  bridegroom,  to  the  nuptial 
chamber," 

The  Italians  have  always  indulged  an 
inordinate  love  of  display,  and  even  in 
our  times  large  sums  are  spent  upon  a 
bride's  trousseau;  but  formerly  families 
would  ruin  themselves  in  order  to  far 
buonafigura  —  literally,  "cut  a  good  fig- 
ure "  —  at  a  wedding.  I  have  before  me, 
as  I  write,  a  copy  of  the  items  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  the  trousseau  of  a  Marchesa 
Balbi  Senerega,  of  Genoa,  dated  1627, 
The  lady  was  "  going  "  (to  use  the  Genoese 
expression  farsi  sposa)  to  Ihe  Signor 
Gerolomo  Gropallo.  Her  dower  was  not 
excessive;  but  she  brought  with  her  a 
hundred  pairs  of  the  finest  linen  sheets, 
with  pillow-cases  to  match,  eighteen  silk, 
five  brocaded,  and  three  velvet  dresses, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.      In    the    following  year 
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Luca  Profumo,  silk  mercer,  sues  the 
Balbi's  family  for  the  value  of  the  gowns 
above-mentioned,  which  cost  nearly  ;24,ooo 
of  our  money. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  doll 
which  in  bygone  times  was  exhibited  in 
the  Merceria  of  Venice,  and  was  dressed 
up  to  illustrate  the  latest  fashions  of 
France  and  of  Milan.  In  Genoa  this  doll 
was  replaced  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
As  late  as  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  it  was  still  the  custom  in  that  city 
to  send  the  bride's  trousseau  three  days 
before  the  marriage  to  the  palace  of  her 
husband-to-be.  The  clothes  were  made  to 
fit  wicker  frames  not  unlike  those  exhib- 
ited in  a  modern  dressmaker's  case,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  the  women  of  the  parish, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  judge  for  them- 
selves the  latest  fashions.  In  Milan  and 
at  Naples  brides  were,  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  Spain,  married  in  black,  a  som- 
bre costume,  changed  immediately  after 
the  wedding. 

Details  of  the  dresses  presented  to  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Don  Alfonzo,  of  Ferrara,  are 
given  with  much  minuteness  in  the  diary 
of  Sanudo,  who  followed  that  princess 
from  Rome  to  Ferrara,  and  records  day  by 
day  the  festivities  given  in  her  honor. 
Among  the  dresses  I  note  one  which  must 
have  been  very  picturesque.  "  The  bride," 
he  says,  "  on  the  morning  of  February  2nd, 
1502,  entered  Ferrara.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  white  mule,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
crimson  velvet  mantle,  worn  over  a  petti- 
coat of  gold  brocade,  slashed  with  silver 
and  richly  trimmed  with  pearls.  Her  train 
was  of  black  satin,  striped  with  gold  and 
lined  with  ermine.  On  her  throat  she 
wore  pearls,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  which  once  belonged  to  my 
lady  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  my  lord's  first 
wife,  whom  God  in  his  mercy  rest  in 
peace.  The  Duchess  of  Urbino,  who  also 
rode  upon  a  white  mule,  was  dressed  in 
black  velvet  embroidered  with  triangles 
of  beaten  gold,  being  astrological  signs." 
Anothe.r  dress  worn  by  Lucrezia  Borgia 
during  the  festivities  was  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  to  represent 
bars  of  music;  and  still  another  was  of 
yellow  satin  embroidered  with  peacock 
feathers,  and  having  a  train  of  deep  green 
velvet  painted  to  look  like  peacock  feath- 
ers." 

Italian  noblewomen  have  always  been 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  jewellery  ; 
and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  and  the  devastating  influences 
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of  a  dozen  revolutions,  in  such  great  fam- 
ilies as  the  Doria,  Borghese,  Altieri,  Bar- 
barini,  Corsini,  Pallavicino,  Durazzo, 
Orsini,  D'Adda,  etc.,  the  jewellery  worn 
on  state  occasions  is  of  marvellous  beauty, 
value,  and  antiquity.  The  present  Mar- 
chesa  Durazzo- Pallavicino,  of  Genoa, 
wears  jewels  which  once  upon  a  time  evi- 
dently belonged  to  some  Greek  shrine  — 
possibly  that  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  — 
which  her  ancestors,  notable  pirates,  stole 
from  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  who  had 
inherited  them  from  the  pagan  divinity. 
They  are  covered  at  the  back  with  Greek 
inscriptions  in  praise  of  Diana,  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  were  plundered  from 
a  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Ephesus  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Pearls  were  most  es- 
teemed by  the  Venetians,  and  Henry  III. 
was  amazed  at  the  size  and  magnificence 
of  the  pearls  worn  by  the  ladies  of  this 
city.  Lucrezia  Borgia  always  wore  a 
string  of  pearls  of  enormous  size,  ending 
with  a  ruby  cross,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Alexander  VI.  The 
pope  held  a  sort  of  exhibition  of  her  wed- 
ding presents  on  the  day  before  her  de- 
parture from  Rome  as  the  affianced  bride 
of  Alfonso  of  Ferrara.  The  Ferarese  am- 
bassador tells  us  that  "  His  Holiness  was 
never  tired  of  admiring  the  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  rubies.  He  would  put  the 
rings  on  his  fingers,  and  have  the  candles 
lighted  the  better  to  display  their  glitter. 
There  was  a  beautiful  golden  box  full  of 
big  pearls  ;  and  into  this  the  pope  plunged 
his  hand,  bringing  it  up  full  of  the  jewels, 
and  saying,  as  he  reluctantly  dropped 
them,  *  They  are  all  for  Lucrezia,  the  fair- 
est jewel  in  Italy.'  Then  he  would  lift 
the  golden  chains  and  rest  them  against 
the  dark  background  of  the  rich  brocades 
—  while  twenty  cardinals  and  many  ladies 
stood  by  enviously  admiring."  But  Lu- 
crezia and  her  brother  Caesar  Borgia  dyed 
their  hair,  for  they  were  naturally  dark. 
The  pope  was  almost  a  blackamoor,  and 
Rosa  Vanozza  was  a  Trasteverina  and 
"very  brown"  —  molto  bruna.  Yet  the 
lock  of  Lucrezia's  hair  —  still  preserved  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  —  is  the 
color  of  gold.  Byron  stole  one  thread  of 
it,  and  always  wore  it  about  his  person  in 
a  locket  made  of  rock  crystal.  It  was  prob- 
ably cut  from  a  wig.  The  envoys  who 
accompanied  Lucrezia  from  Rome  to 
Florence  —  especially  Sanudo  —  tell  us 
that  every  five  days  she  sequestrated  her- 
self in  order  to  dye  her  hair  —  a  ceremony 
which  obliged  her  to  sit  out  in  the  sun 
with  her  hair  passed  through  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  without  a  crown.   The 
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hair,  saturated  with  dye,  was  thrown  over 
this  brim,  the  better  to  catch  the  rays  of 
the  midday  sun.  No  wonder  we  hear 
that  "  Madonna  Lucrezia  often  has  very 
bad  headaches."  But  she  only  followed 
the  example  of  every  woman  of  rank  of 
her  time.  No  Italian  lady  of  any  preten- 
sion to  fashion  from  1500  to  1590  wore 
black  hair.  Many,  however,  had  wigs, 
and  Lucrezia  Borgia  at  the  time  of  her 
death  possessed  "  fifty-two  wigs  of  French 
make."  Probably  by  this  time  her  hair 
had  been  burnt  off  her  head  by  the  con- 
stant application  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions. 

I  will  now  translate  a  pretty  little  de- 
scription of  Lucrezia  Borgia  as  a  child,  by 
Benincasa.  "To-day  being  Palm  Sun- 
day, I49i,"he  says,  "I  went  into  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Peter  (the  old  church  destroyed 
a  few  years  later  to  make  room  for  the 
present  Basilica).  The  pope  was  at  the 
altar,  and  there  were  many  cardinals.  On 
the  steps  beyond  the  altar  were  several 
ladies,  and  the  little  Lucrezia  Borgia  seated 
between  her  sister-in-law  Sancia  and  the 
beautiful  Julia  Farnese ;  and  they  had 
much  trouble  to  keep  her  quiet,  for  she 
kept  eating  sweets  and  langhing."  What 
a  subject  for  a  picture  !  What  a  wealth 
of  color  and  costume  this  little  group  sug- 
gests 1  The  imagination  calls  up  a  vision 
of  cinque  cento  splendor  ;  the  marble  col- 
umns of  that  old  basilica,  which  our  Saxon 
kings  had  seen,  and  the  walls  of  which 
blazed  with  mosaics ;  the  stately  figure  of 
the  long-bearded  pontiff  half  hidden  in 
clouds  of  incense,  the  vivid  scarlet  worn 
by  the  cardinals,  the  dark  robes  of  the 
friars,  and  the  armor  of  the  soldiers.  On 
the  broad  marble  steps  sit  the  group  of 
fair  women  in  the  richest  dresses  of  this 
most  sumptuous  period,  with  the  little 
child  duchess,  whose  name  was  eventually 
to  fill  the  pages  of  romance  with  terror, 
laughing  at  the  quaint  movements  of  the 
priests,  and,  childlike,  scrunching  her 
sweetmeats! 

A  curious,  old-world  custom  still  holds 
good  in  many  country  districts,  when  a 
widow  is  married.  The  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
round  to  the  bridegroom's  house  to  give 
him,  on  the  night  of  his  wedding,  a  diabol- 
ical serenade.  They  take  with  them 
saucepans,  frying-pans,  kettles,  and  other 
domestic  implements  of  brass  and  tin,  on 
which  they  beat  a  hideous  tattoo,  —  doubt- 
less much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sposa.  Another  very  remarkable 
custom  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
early  Florentine,  Venetian,  and  Genoese 


archives;  but  it  disappeared  after  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  seemed  that  when 
a  lad  wished  to  marry  a  young  lady  whose 
family  opposed  his  desire  it  frequently 
happened  that,  assisted  by  a  few  chosen 
companions,  he  would  waylay  the  fair  ob 
ject  of  his  affections,  on  her  way  either 
from  mass  or  from  vespers,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, seize  her,  and  sequestrate  her  until 
her  parents  came  to  terms.  Clandestine 
marriages,  however,  were  very  rare. 
Among  the  most  curious  is  that  of  Sofo- 
nisba  Anquisciola,  the  illustrious  artist 
and  pupil  of  Titian,  who  was  privately 
married  to  the  Marchese  Lomellini  at 
Pisa,  and  kept  her  marriage  secret  for 
nearly  two  years,  for  some  reason  that  has 
never  been  published.  This  lady  is  the 
"delightful  woman"  whom  Van  Dyck 
met  in  Genoa  when  she  was  over  ninety, 
and  who  taught  him  (he  used  to  say)  many 
secrets  of  her  art,  which  contributed  in 
due  time  to  his  fame  and  fortune. 

In  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  the  widow  was  always 
allowed  the  enjoyment  of  a  third  of  her 
husband's  fortune  until  her  deatti,  when  it 
was  subdivided  between  her  children,  or 
returned  to  the  family  from  which  she  ob- 
tained it. 

The  nullification  of  marriage  for  the 
various  causes  recognized  by  canon  law 
was  formerly  common  enough  in  all  parts 
of  Italy.  I  find  in  the  Genoese  annals  of 
1741  an  account  of  the  divorce  granted  by 
Benedict  XIV.  to  the  Princess  Theresa 
Doria,  wife  of  Don  Andrea  Doria,  who 
declared  that  after  ten  years  of  wedded 
life  she  was  still  a  virgin.  Doria,  her  hus- 
band, subsequently  married  a  Carafa,  who 
became  grandmother  of  the  late  Prince 
Filippo  Doria,  well  known  in  Roman  so- 
ciety until  his  death  two  years  ago.  This 
Prjncess  Theresa  Doria  must  have  been  a 
very  odd  person;  she  is  described  as  hav- 
ing often  gone  on  horseback  dressed  like 
a  man  from  Genoa  to  Pegli,  where  she  had 
a  splendid  villa  —  the  present  Villa  Ros- 
tan,  which  possesses  a  very  fine  rustic 
theatre.  There  were  in  all  eighty-nine 
cases  of  nullification  granted  in  Genoa 
between  1776  and  1789. 

During  the  Renaissance  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  dedicate  girls  who  seemed  unusually 
intelligent  officially,  and  even  ceremoni- 
ously, to  the  nine  muses.  Thus  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  till  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  every  Italian  city  had 
its  galaxy  of  famous  women,  popularly 
known  as  viraghe^  in  France  2isprecte7^ses, 
in  England  as  blue-stockings.  The  names 
of   Vittoria  Colonna,    Caterina  Cornaro, 
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queen  of  Cyprus,  Cassandra  Fidelis,  Ma- 
rietta Robusti,  Vittoria  Pisani,  Clelia 
Durazzo,  Sofonisba  Anquisciola,  Gaspara 
Stampa,  Properizia  de  Rossi,  Irene  da 
Spilimbergo,  Catherina  Sforza,  Elena  Cor- 
ner Pescopia,  Catherina  Fieschi  Adorno, 
and  the  accomplished  Donna  Giustina 
Renier  Michael,  who  died  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  century,  form  a  long  list  of 
illustrious  Italian  women,  whose  learning 
and  public  spirit  owed  its  inspiration  to 
the  Renaissance.  Those  shining  lights, 
however,  were  the  exceptions.  Italian 
women,  like  their  sisters  of  Spain,  were, 
till  quite  recently,  very  badly  educated. 
Not  a  few  were  good  musicians  ;  but  vocal 
culture,  for  which  Italy  was  at  one  time 
famous,  was  chiefly  confined  to  those 
women  of  the  lower-middle  class  who  in- 
tended to  become  professional  singers. 
This  fact  accounts,  I  think,  for  the  almost 
total  absence  of  Italian  music  written  for 
amateur  singers. 

Dull  indeed  was  the  life  of  the  average 
Italian  woman  of  the  past.  "Early  to 
rise  and  early  to  bed  "  was  not  only  her 
motto,  but  her  practice.  In  Rome,  how- 
ever, under  the  popes  of  the  Renaissance, 
some  women  of  rank  began  to  "  receive  " 
in  an  informal  manner.  Of  those  eman- 
cipated ladies  —  who,  by  the  way,  were 
usually  considered  rather  leggiere  (or 
"light"  of  faith  and  morals)  —  the  most 
famous  were  Rosa  Vannoza,  married  to 
Giorgio  da  Croce,  and  celebrated  in  his- 
tory as  the  mother  of  Lucrezia  and  Caesar 
Borgia  and  Giulia  Farnese,  called  "Giulia 
Bella,"  a  very  clever  but  abandoned 
woman.  Those  ladies  entertained  men  of 
letters  and  even  cardinals  at  supper,  and 
had  their  fixed  "reception"  days.  In 
Venice  there  was  no  salon  of  this  kind 
until  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  it  is 
to  the  genius  of  a  Venetian  woman,  a 
Pisano,  that  we  owe  the  constitution  of 
that  pleasant  intercourse  which  goes  by 
the  rather  vague  term  of  "society."  I 
allude  to  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet 
(«/^  Pisano),  who  unquestionably  invented 
the  salon,  and  whose  name,  and  that  of 
her  renowned  hotel  in  Paris,  which  stood 
close  to  the  present  Thdatre  Fran^ais,  are 
forever  associated  with  the  intellectual 
movement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  innumerable  criminal  records 
with  which  every  state  and  private  library 
of  importance  in  Italy  abounds  —  in  the 
record  of  the  trials  of  the  Cenci,  of  Vit- 
toria Accoramboni,  Veronica  Cibo,  Isa- 
bella Orsini,  and  of  the  Nun  of  Monza  — 
and  in  the  processes  for  the  canoniza- 
tions of  such  saints  as  Catherine  Fieschi- 
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Adorno  of  Genoa,  and  Maria  Maddalena 
Pazzi  —  we  get  some  minute  details  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  period.  The  trial  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  and  her  family  gives  us  a 
very  clear  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  a 
Roman  patrician  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Cenci,  on  account  of  the  infamous 
reputation  of  Francesco,  the  father  of 
Beatrice,  occupied  an  exceptional  position, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  shunned 
by  their  equals  and  neighbors.  Most  cu- 
rious is  the  manner  in  which  religious 
observance  permeates  every  action  of  this 
strange  family.  Old  Cenci,  although  he 
had  killed  one  or  two  of  his  servants,  and 
was  tried  and  condemned  for  odious 
offences,  restored  the  church  of  San  To- 
maso  a  Cenci,  and  made  provisions  for 
his  burial  there,  and  for  the  saying  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Lucrezia  Pe- 
troni,  his  wife,  entreated  her  step-daughter 
to  postpone  the  murder  of  her  father,  be- 
cause the  day  originally  fixed  upon  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  awful  crime  hap- 
pened to  be  the  8th  of  September,  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Cenci  was  murdered  on  the  subsequent 
night.  We  learn,  too,  that  Beatrice  re- 
ceived about  ;^ioo  monthly  to  meet  house- 
hold expenses,  and  that  both  she  and  her 
mother  were  very  often  in  the  kitchen 
superintending  the  cooking.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  revelation  of  all  is  that,  in  1597, 
Bea-trice  Cenci  ^  Shelley's  heroine  —  ap- 
peared in  the  courts  of  her  country  as  a 
witness  against  her  two  brothers,  accused 
of  stealing  a  waistcoat,  a  cushion,  several 
pieces  of  plate,  four  shirts  belonging  to 
their  father,  and  eleven  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Beatrice,  however,  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  Signor  Guerra,  who  had 
thitherto  figured  as  her  lover,  and  several 
of  the  articles  were  subsequently  found 
in  the  apartments  of  that  worthy.  In  this 
trial  a  certain  Emilia,  a  Milanese  servant 
in  the  service  of  the  Cenci,  is  mentioned 
as  a  witness,  and  states  that  she  and  her 
mistress  found  the  goods  in  question  miss- 
ing, when  they  went  to  a  cupboard  to 
fetch  a  warming-pan  wherewith  to  warm 
the  bed  of  Signor  Francesco.  The  fa- 
mous murder  itself  was  discovered  through 
certain  bloodstains  on  the  sheets  sent  to 
the  wash  by  Beatrice.  When  we  consider 
how  immensely  rich  the  Cenci  were,  it  is 
certainly  strange  that  the  ladies  of  the 
family  should  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
sorting  the  family  linen. 

In  a  document  connected  with  the  life 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  her  mother  is  de- 
scribed as  engaged  in  making  soup  her- 
self and  preparing  the  supper,  assisted  by 
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her  women.  Among  the  documents  ap- 
pended to  Gnoli's  '*  Storia  di  Vittoria 
Acoramboni,"  the  original  White  Witch 
of  Webster,  is  the  following  list  of  pres- 
ents given  her  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Monte  Magnanapoli,  by  the  Duke  of  Brac- 
ciano.  "  A  basin  and  ewer  of  silver,  chis- 
elled, twenty  silver  plates,  two  silver  pap 
bowls,  two  silver  candelabras,  a  silver 
basin  and  ewer  for  hand-washing,  a  large 
idem,  per  lavar  la  testa  (to  wash  the 
head),  a  toilet  service  in  silver  with  a 
looking-glass,  a  gold  chain  with  enamels, 
a  clock-case  ornamented  with  diamonds 
and  rubies,  a  unicorn  made  of  gold,  a 
large  gilt  galley  mounted  in  rubies,  and  a 
ship  to  match  —  to  put  on  supper-table  — 
a  wreath  of  gold,  pearls,  and  other  jewels, 
and  lastly,  a  bamboo  writing-table."  Very 
few  brides  of  our  days  receive  a  more  se- 
lect, and  in  a  certain  sense  useful,  collec- 
tion of  gifts. 

An  Italian  lady  even  now  rarely  goes  to 
balls  or  parties,  excepting  in  Carnival  time 
—  that  is,  from  the  day  after  Christmas  to 
the  beginning  of  Lent.  Thus,  all  that 
social  life  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  the  existence  of  the  better 
classes  in  England  was,  and  is  still,  un- 
known in  Italy,  where  dancing  parties, 
receptions,  "at  homes,"  and  dinners  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  lawn  tennis  and 
garden  parties  only  becoming  popular. 
Aged  Italian  ladies  will  bear  witness  that 
when  they  were  girls  they  usually  spent 
their  evenings,  after  the  family  had  said 
the  Rosary,  spinning  or  sewing.  The  ser- 
vants were  collected  in  the  hall  of  a  win- 
ter's evening  round  the  blazing  logs,  the 
women  hurrying  their  spinning  as  fast  as 
they  could,  so  as  to  get  the  thread  ready 
by  the  spring,  when  it  was  to  be  woven 
into  sheets  and  table-cloths.  In  Flor- 
ence, where  there  was  a  court,  the  ladies 
of  the  aristocracy  led  much  the  same  ex- 
istence as  their  equals  elsewhere  ;  but, 
according  to  Mann,  in  his  letters  to  Wal- 
pole,  they  were  "the  worst  educated 
women  he  had  ever  met  in  his  life,"  which 
was  probable  enough. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  such 
girls  as  could  not  get  husbands  were  almost 
invariably  destined  for  what  was  called  a 
religious  existence  —  vita  religiosa.  The 
life  led  by  the  Italian  nuns,  especially  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  was  not  particularly 
edifying.  There  were  convents  in  which 
the  rules  were  strictly  enforced  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed  ;  but,  when  we  reflect  that  at 
least  half  the  women  who  entered  those 
establishments  were  forced  by  their  par- 
ents and  the  prejudices  of   the  times  to 


adopt  a  mode  of  life  at  variance  with  their 
natural  inclinations,  it  is  not  surprising 
the  majority  of  the  nunneries  should  have 
been  in  a  most  disorderly  state. 

Before  the  general  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  by  the  French  in  1789,  every 
city  in  Italy  had  at  least  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  nunneries.  Venice  had  thirty- 
eight,  Genoa  thirty-two,  Florence  twenty, 
Bologna  thirty,  and  Rome  forty-seven. 
The  fair  inmates  of  the  majority  of  those 
sacred  establishments  considered  them  in 
the  light  of  boarding-houses  or  hotels  for 
spinsters,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to 
exist,  and  they  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job.  Among  the  state  papers 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Bergamo  is  an 
account  of  a  curious  trial  dated  1652, 
against  the  Benedictinessesof  that  city,  in 
which  those  ladies  were  accused  of  wear- 
ing costly  satins  and  brocades,  and  of  go- 
ing about  the  town  masked  and  carrying 
fans.  An  abbess  of  the  same  order  at 
Parma  did  not  scruple  to  invite  Correggio 
to  paint  the  state  apartments  of  her  nun- 
nery with  the  most  charming  of  his  fres- 
coes, which,  however,  were  certainly  not 
of  a  character  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
a  nunnery,  inasmuch  as  they  represent 
adorably  lovely  Cupids  peeping  through  a 
vine  trellis,  while  the  centre-piece  of  the 
ceiling  illustrates  the  loves  of  Diana  and 
Acteon.  Sanudo  in  his  diary  assures  us 
that  "on  the  night  of  March  25,  1509,  a 
number  of  young  noblemen  assembled  in 
the  cloister  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Venice,  and 
danced  to  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra  with 
the  nuns  and  their  abbess  until  daybreak." 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  nuns  in 
Genoa  and  in  Venice  went  into  society, 
dined  out,  and  even  attended  balls ;  but 
concerts  of  music  were  the  chief  form  of 
entertainment  offered  by  them  to  their 
friends  of  the  outer  world;  and  it  must 
have  been  pleasant  to  see  the  quaint  com- 
pany of  powdered  and  patched  ladies  and 
gentlemen  mingling  with  the  nuns,  while 
Porpora  conducted  an  oratorio,  Metastasio 
took  snuff  with  the  abbess,  and  Goldoni 
and  Parini  accepted  con/ettiirom  the  sis- 
ters. 

Sometimes  very  great  scandals  occurred. 
Thus,  at  Padua  in  1645,  the  Inquisition 
was  busy  over  the  singular  career  of  Sister 
Cecilia  Ferrari,  who  had  swindled  people 
out  of  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  building  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  a 
hospital  for  poor  girls.  She  was  an  im- 
postor of  the  first  water,  and  wore  under 
her  nun's  dress  silk  underclothing  and 
stockings  clocked  with  gold.  She  ended 
by  proclaiming  herself  popess,  and  when 
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she  passed  the  nuns  knelt  and  kissed  the 
ground  before  her,  singing,  "  Te  Deum 
Laudamus  —  te  Cecilia  Veneramur  !  " 
She  insinuated  herself  into  the  confes- 
sional and  heard  confessions,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  visions.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, she  became  so  notorious  that  the 
Inquisition  interfered,  and  she  received 
what  I  think  we  should  consider  a  very 
mild  sentence  —  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment with  a  fast  once  a  week.  Manzoni 
has  told  us  the  strange  story  of  the  Nun  of 
Monza,  and  Casablanca  has  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated the  adventures  of  Suor  Maria 
da  Riva,  who  unfortunately  attracted  the 
attention  of  Froulay,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Venetian  republic  in  1756.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  her  nunnery  of 
an  evening  disguised  as  a  flower  girl,  to 
pass  the  night  with  her  lover.  In  due 
time,  this  irregularity  becoming  known  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  ambassador  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  erring  sister  from  her 
nunnery.  Her  end  was  not  tragical.  She 
escaped  to  Ferrara,  where  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  Colonel  Moroni, 
who  married  her.  In  short,  disorders  of 
all  sorts  took  place  in  these  nunneries, 
which  in  many  cases  were  most  sumptu- 
ously furnished.  In  1869,  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in 
Genoa,  a  bedstead  which  belonged  to  the 
Benedictinesses  of  that  city,  was  sold  by 
the  government  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
It  was  of  ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  the  curtains  and  the  quilt  were 
of  the  most  costly  Venetian  rose  point 
lace,   the    cover    alone   being    valued    at 

If  an  Italian  woman's  life  was  apt  to  be 
monotonous  in  town,  it  was  singularly  free 
in  the  country.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  rage 
for  the  villegiatura  (villa  existence),  which 
is  so  well  described  and  ridiculed  by  Gol- 
doni  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  his  best 
plays.  Rosaura,  in  "Le  smanie  per  la 
Villegiatura"*  exclaims:  "What!  am  I 
to  be  left  in  Milan  alone,  whirle  every  other 
woman  of  position  is  amusing  herself  in 
the  country,  where,  when  they  don't  gam- 
bol all  day  and  dance  all  night,  they  play 
comedies  and  charades',  and  have  such 
fine  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers?" 
When  Petrarch  passed  through  Genoa,  in 
1347,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  visited  the 
villas  of  San  Pier  d'Arena,  Sestri,  Albaro, 
and  the  Valley  of  Polcevera.  "  Every- 
where," he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I 
saw  wonderful  palaces  of  marble,  gleam- 
ing amid   the   olive    and   orange   groves 

*  The  rage  for  going  into  the  coontry. 
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which  cover  the  well-wooded  and  thyme- 
scented  hills.  So  exquisite,  indeed,  are 
these  regal  residences,  it  seemed  to  me  I 
was  privileged  to  behold  a  glimpse  of 
Elysium.  Some  rise  from  the  margin  of 
the  sea  ;  others,  as  I  have  said,  are  shaded 
by  forest  trees,  or  perched  on  high  rocks 
soas  to  command  superb  views.  In  the 
gardens  walk  richly  dressed  matrons,  and 
graceful  girls,  and  youths  make  merry  all 
day  long."  Jean  d'Anton  is  struck  by  the 
lovely  gardens  of  Genoa,  '■'■  pleins  de gre- 
nadiers et  d'' oranges^  sommeest  un  terrain 
paradis^  Many  of  those  earthly  para- 
dises still  exist;  and  our  architects  would, 
do  well  to  study  the  noble  architecture  of 
the  crumbling  villas  of  San  Pier  d'Arena 
—  the  Scossa,  for  example,  designed  by 
Galeaso  Alessi,  or  the  beautiful  but  fear- 
fully dilapidated  Villa  Sauli,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  Paradiso  at  Albaro, 
once  inhabited  by  Byron  and  La  Guic- 
cioli,  is  still  in  an  admirable  state  of  pres- 
ervation—  thanks  to  the  care  taken  of  it 
by  its  owner,  the  Princess  de  Podenas. 
At  Florence  and  at  Rome  the  suburban 
villas  are  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
palaces  enclosed  by  the  city  walls,  and  the 
country  houses  along  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta  and  shores  of  the  Adriatic  still 
exhibit  traces  of  bygone  beauty  sufficient 
to  easily  convince  us  that  la  villegiatura 
was,  in  its  way,  as  agreeable  as  modern 
English  country  life.  The  villas,  too, 
were  so  close  together  that  families  could 
meet  without  much  trouble,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  was  so  facile 
that  many  a  love  intrigue  began  under  the 
shade  ot  the  olive-trees,  or  by  the  margin 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Venetians, 
who  carried  everything  to  excess,  spent 
quite  as  much  money  in  the  country  as 
they  did  in  town.  Indeed,  many  families 
ruined  themselves  by  attempting  to  keep 
up  their  country  houses  hospitably.  Dur- 
ing the  daytime  the  men,  as  with  us, 
went  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting,  and 
the  women  paid  visits  and  frequented  the 
churches  and  sanctuaries.  At  noon,  there 
was  an  elaborate  breakfast,  and  at  eight 
cena  (supper)  was  served,  after  which 
there  was  dancing,  or  play-acting.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  gambling  in  the  coun- 
try houses  sometimes  resulted  in  fortunes 
changing  hands  in  a  single  night.  Gol- 
doni,  in  several  of  the  comedies,  refers 
to  the  gambling  in  the  Venetian  villas  as 
beginning  early  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinuing until  late  at  night.  Dancing  and 
picnicing  in  the  open  air  were  amusements 
greatly  in  vogue,  and  we  possess  contem- 
porary   pictures   of    Italian   country  life 
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which  remind  us  of  the  graceful  scenes 
in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Decameron." 
The  Cardinal  d'Este,  in  1592,  entertained 
over  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
a  month  at  his  villa  at  Frascati  and  the 
marvellous  Villa  Imperiale  at  Pesaro  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  astonishingly  mag- 
nificent festivities,  and  so  were  the  villas 
on  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore. 
"  Evviva  la  villegiatura  /  "  exclai  m  joy- 
ously the  merry  heroines  of  Goldoni, 
eager  to  cast  aside  the  bondage  of  city 
life  and  escape  to  the  freedom  of  the  villa 
with  its  parks  and  its  gardens. 

To  write  of  Italian  women  in  past  ages 
and  not  mention  the  cicisbeo  is  like  act- 
ing "  Hamlet  "  and  leaving  the  hero  out. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  cicisbeo  becomes  ;jrominent.  He 
is  not  in  his  glory,  however,  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  which  he  flour- 
ishes exceedingly  right  into  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  one.  The  cicisbeo,  or, 
to  speak  plainly,  the  lover,  was  a  recog- 
nized member  of  most  aristocratic  families. 
In  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  he 
was  not  known.  The  excuse  for  his  ex- 
istence will  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  matrimony  in  Italy  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
not  of  love,  and  that,  therefore,  to  console 
the  lady  for  the  acknowledged  infidelities 
of  her  husband  she  was  permitted  to  have 
a  cicisbeo,  usually  a  poor  but  handsome 
relation,  who  escorted  her  about,  carried 
her  fan  and  her  mufif,  and  was  not  infre- 
quently the  father  of  her  children.  In 
short,  he  was  her  guardian,  her  friend,  and 
gentleman  usher.  His  name  was  generally 
included  in  the  marriage  contract,  and  it 
often  occurred  that  when  an  ambassador 
was  sent  abroad  and  took  his  wife  with 
him  the  State  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
lover  —  as  was  legally  decreed  by  the 
republic  of  Genoa  on  12th  January,  1663. 
It  was  considered  "very  bad  form"  for  a 
lady  to  change  or  dismiss  her  cicisbeo, 
and,  to  his  credit,  he  generally  played  his 
difficult  part  in  a  menage-d-trois  with  con- 
siderable tact  and  good  breeding.  Lord 
Cork,  who  visited  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  first 
English  writer  to  describe  at  length  this 
extraordinary  custom.  Mann  states  that 
the  majority  of  the  cicisbei  served  their 
ladies  as  brothers  would  their  sisters,  but 
he  is  also  of  opinion  that  there  were  "  cicis- 
bei, of  love  as  well  as  cicisbei  of  conven- 
ience." "In  1779,"  Moore  remarks,  " even 
where  there  is  the  greatest  harmony  and 
love  between  husband  and  wife,  and  al- 


though each  would  prefer  the  other's 
company  to  any  other,  still,  such  is  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  they  must  separate 
every  evening,  he  to  play  the  cavaliere 
servente  to  another  woman,  and  she  to  be 
led  about  by  another  man."  The  cicisbeo, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  has  entirely  subsided ; 
but  he  was  a  picturesque  personage,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  find  in  contemporary 
documents  that  at  the  marriage  of  his 
mistress  his  functions,  together  with  his 
salary,  were  set  forth  in  a  special  legal 
document. 

In  1672  the  two  daughters  of  the  doge 
Giustiniani  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  life  of  Italian  women,  and  this  by 
an  act  of  bold  insubordination.  These 
young  ladies  resolutely  refused  to  wear 
their  choppines  with  cork  soles  a  foot  and 
a  half  thick.  From  that  time  dates  the 
emancipation  of  the  Venetian  lady,  and, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  harem-like  seclu- 
sion, in  a  few  years  she  became  the 
freest  woman  in  Europe,  especially  after 
marriage.  All  the  ladies  followed  the  lead 
of  the  doge's  daughters,  cast  aside  their 
badge  of  slavery,  and  notwithstanding  the 
clergy,  who  loudly  protested  against  the 
"diabolical  wickedness  "  of  their  proceed- 
ings, adopted  scarpine  alia  Francese 
(French  shoes).  To  form  a  fair  idea  of 
their  mode  of  life  we  must  read  the  com- 
edies of  Rossi,  Gozzi,  and  Goldoni. 
"What  shall  we  do?"  cries  Donna  Cos- 
tanza,  to  her  friend  Felicita,  in  "  Le  Donne 
di  Buon  Umore."  "Why,  let  us  put  on 
masks  and  run  round  the  town  intriguing 
the  Signor  Lelio."  This  leads  to  a  scheme 
in  which  about  a  dozen  ladies  disguise 
themselves  in  the  same  colored  bauta^  or 
domino,  embellished  with  an,  identical 
ribbon  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Signor  Lelio 
is  tormented  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 

It  must  have  been  amazing  to  see  the 
entire  population  of  a  great  city  like 
Venice  masked.  In  the  National  Gallery 
there  is  an  excellent  picture  by  Guardi, 
representing  a  regatta  in  which  everybody 
in  the  dense  crowd,  men  and  women,  rich 
and  poor,  wears  a  white-and-black  half 
mask;  there  is  also  in  the  same  room  a 
curious  picture  of  three  or  four  masked 
ladies,  in  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
wears  a  mask,  watching  the  antics  of  a 
hippopotamus  in  a  menagerie.  Once  a 
Venetian  woman  was  masked  she  was  free 
to  do  as  she  listed.  Neither  husband  nor 
brother  dared  interfere  with  her,  and  it 
was  the  worst  breeding  for  a  man  to  speak 
to  a  masked  woman  before  she  conde- 
scended to  notice  him.     No  wonder  Lady 
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Walpole   preferred   Venice   to  any  other 
city  in  the  world.     "  It  was  the  freest." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Venice  became  the  Monte  Carlo 
of  the  period.  A  gorgeous  ridotto  was 
built  in  1768,  behind  the  Church  of  San 
Geminiano,  since  destroyed  by  the  French, 
which  occupied  a  part  of  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark.  It  was  a  vast  and  splendid  apart- 
ment, down  the  sides  of  which  were  ar- 
ranged small  tables,  at  each  of  which  a 
patrician  presided.  There  faro  and  other 
games  of  hazard  were  played  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  An  excited  throng, 
including  many  women,  surrounded  the 
tables ;  only  patricians,  however,  were 
permitted  to  attend  unmasked.  As  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  a 
great  many  gambling  hells  in  Venice,  for 
in  1386  a  law  was  passed  ordering  them 
to  be  closed  as  "dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals."  In  1775  there  were  sixty  casini 
in  various  parts  of  tfhe  city.  They  were 
small  rooms,  not  infrequently  at  the  back 
of  a  cafd,  without  any  kind  of  ornament 
whatever,  in  which  tables  for  gaming  were 
kept  going  night  and  day.  Thus,  Young's 
observation  that  "Venice  in  his  time" 
(1789)  "  was  one  huge  gambling  hell  "  was 
about  correct.  Gambling  in  the  rest  of 
Italy,  however,  was  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  The 
Genoese  —  always  an  austere  people  — 
only  fell  into  this  pernicious  habit  just 
before  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  In 
Rome,  however,  the  matter  often  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  popes.  Naples  was  as 
bad  as  Venice. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  forbear  alluding 
briefly  to  a  certain  class  of  women  whose 
position,  especially  in  Venice  from  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present,  was  singularly  interesting  — 
the  cortegiane.  Whereas  the  Genoese 
republic  relegated  them  to  the  remotest 
quarter  of  the  Castaletto,  and  forbade  them 
to  show  their  faces  abroad,  Venice  paid 
them  the  greatest  possible  honor.  In 
1588  there  were  sixteen  thousand  of  them 
animating  the  streets  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.  Vainly  did  the  sumptuary  laws 
endeavor  to  stop  their  appearing  in  pub- 
lic. They  were  not  to  be  suppressed. 
Bedecked  with  flowers  and  pearls,  they 
reclined  in  the  handsomest  gondolas, 
occupied  the  first  seats  in  the  churches, 
and  swarmed  round  the  theatre  doors.  At 
last  it  was  decreed  in  1596  that  they  should 
only  frequent  certain  back  streets,  wear 
full  trousers,  be  mounted  on  stilts  two  or 
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three  feet  high,  and  moreover  veil  their 
faces  with  silver  tissue,  and  bare  their 
breasts.*  The  commoner  sort  retained 
this  extraordinary  custom  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  The  decree, 
however,  led  to  a  curious  and  unexpected 
result.  The  cortegiane  divided  themselves 
into  two  classes,  about  one  of  which  — 
the  most  numerous  —  the  least  said  the 
better,  its  position  was  so  degraded  and 
forlorn.  The  second,  however,  by  its  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  demeanor,  resembled  in 
freedom  of  action,  and  influence  over  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  country,  the  demi- 
monde of  modern  Paris.  To  this  class 
belonged  Veronica  Francho,  whose  house 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  her  time.  This  Venetian  Aspasia 
was  so  renowned  as  a  poetess  that  when 
Henry  III.  of  France  passed  through 
Venice  on  his  way  from  Poland  she  was 
presented  to  his  Majesty  "as  one  of  the 
principal  sights  of  Venice."  Of  a  sensi- 
tive nature,  she  abandoned,  at  an  early 
age,  the  life  she  was  leading,  and  retired 
to  a  cloister,  where  she  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity.  Later,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  sort  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  appeared  in 
Venice  in  the  person  of  Teresa  Depertis, 
who  contrived  to  create  for  herself  a  kind 
of  social  position,  not  wholly  unenviable. 
I  could  give  a  list  of  some  fifty  women  of 
the  same  class  who  exercised  a  consider- 
able, and  in  some  cases  fairly  beneficent, 
influence.  However,  when  one  of  ces 
dames  ventured  to  capture  a  young  noble- 
man and  to  induce  him  to  marry  her,  the 
Council  of  Ten  pounced  upon  the  unlucky 
cortegiana,  annulled  the  marriage  without 
further  ado,  and  sent  the  bride  either  to 
prison  or  into  exile.  The  last  instance  of 
this  sort  took  place  in  1765,  when  a  youth 
of  the  house  of  Moncenigo  was,  as  it  were, 
kidnapped  by  a  rather  elderly  lady  of  the 
corps  de  ballet  named  Carolina  Trotti, 
"who  had  presumed  to  conceive  the  mon- 
strous resolution  of  marrying  a  young 
gentleman  of  family."  The  marriage  was 
discovered,  and  the  lady  went  to  prison 
for  a  short  time,  and  thence  escaped  to 
Vienna. 

The  theatre  has  always  been  a  favorite 
amusement  with  the  Italians;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  it 
became  popular  with  all  classes,  for  only 
by  this  time  had  the  Passion  Plays  been 

*  The  object  of  this  odd  costume  was  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  these  unhappy  creatures  to  leave  the 
streets  in  which  they  dwelt.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
vast  crowd  of  cortegiane  of  the  better  class  did  not 
wear  this  weird  attire.  They  lived  where  they  liked, 
and  dressed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  time. 
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entirely  suppressed.  So  rapid  was  the 
growth  of  the  opera  after  its  invention  by 
Zarlino  in  1580,  in  Venice  in  1642  there 
were  already  sixteen  theatres  devoted  to 
musical  performances.  Ladies  only  at- 
tended in  the  boxes,  and  were  always 
masked.  The  women  of  the  people  fre- 
quented the  pit  and  galleries. 

The  donna  del  popolo^  the  "woman 
of  the  people's,"  mode  of  life  has  varied 
less  than  that  of  her  sisters  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  Italian  women  of  the 
lower  orders  are  unusually  honest  when  it 
suits  their  purpose,  kindly,  pious,  not  a 
little  superstitious,  quick  of  tongue,  free 
as  air,  loving  wives  and  mothers,  and  apt 
at  times  to  give  their  neighbors  a  bit  of 
their  minds,  enforcing  sharp  invectives 
with  smarting  slaps  of  vigorous  hands.  To 
the  donna  del  popolo,  the  church  festa 
and  processions  were  and  are  the  chief 
delight  of  life.  On  a  feast  day,  after  duly 
attending  mass  and  witnessing  the  proces- 
sion, she  passed  the  evening  with  her 
fellows,  the  gondolier,  the  waiter,  the 
water-carrier,  the  fisherman ;  and  all  the 
dramatis personce  of  the  market-place,  in- 
cluding not  a  few  valets  de  place,  ciceroni, 
and  small  actors,  dancing  the  freula  in 
Venice,  the  tarantella  in  Naples,  the 
broula  in  Genoa,  in  each  city  its  peculiar 
national  dance. 

A  complete  revolution  in  Italian  social 
life  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  picturesque  costumes  of  yore  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Even  the^^^- 
sotto,  or  white  veil,  worn  by  the  Genoese 
ladies,  which  made  la  Superba  look  like  a 
city  of  brides,  is  now  only  occasionally 
seen  in  the  churches  during  the  summer 
months,  although  a  generation  ago  every 
Genoese  lady  wore  this  most  becoming 
of  headdresses.  Among  the  lower  orders 
the  mezzaro,  a  square  of  chintz  with  large 
flowers  and  fruits  designed  upon  it,  was 
universally  worn.  It  is  now  an  object  of 
curiosity,  and  much  sought  after,  for  dec- 
orative purposes,  by  the  clients  of  Messrs. 
Liberty.  With  all  their  faults,  Italian 
women  possess  many  noble  qualities. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent  wives,  and, 
above  all,  admirable  mothers,  the  maternal 
instinct  being  marvellously  strong  in  the 
Latin  race.  If  a  dramatist  wishes  to  win 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience  of  an 
Italian  theatre,  he  has  only  to  play  dex- 
terously upon  the  words  "  Madre  e  Figlio." 
The  Italian  woman  is  capable  of  great 
heroism,  and  the  present  century  has 
added  illustrious  names  to  the  long  list  of 
those  who  have  won  deserved  renown. 
Richard  Davey. 
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'TiS  a  marvel  to  me  how  so  short-lived 
a  creature  as  man  should  yet  contrive  to 
crowd  so  much  that  is  eventful  and  inter- 
esting in  the  short  span  of  years  that 
makes  his  life.  Perhaps  the  sap  in  his 
limbs  circulates  more  freely  than  it  does 
in  ours  —  perhaps  his  is  a  quicker,  higher 
intelligence  —  be  this  as  it  may,  I,  who 
have  lived  four  hundred  years,  have  not 
suffered  or  enjoyed  as  do  men  who  only 
reach  fourscore  years.  Moreover  there 
are  some  who  do  not  live  longer  than 
twenty  years,  —  tender  saplings,  as  it 
were,  who  yet  seem  glad  to  lie  down  and 
rest  in  the  earth.  Truly  it  seems  sad  to 
me  that  they  should  so  greatly  care  to  lie 
still  and  be  forgotten  by  all,  seeing  that  it 
is  the  one  great  desire  of  our  young  seed 
to  free  itself  from  the  clinging  soil  and  to 
stand  erect,  facing  the  keen  winds  of 
heaven.  Yet  I  know  full  well  that  men 
have  great  trials  to  bear,  for  I,  myself, 
have  seen  much  of  human  sorrow. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  tell  is  one  that 
I  understand  well,  for  I  saw  its  beginning 
and  its  tragic  end.  It  is  as  well  known  to 
my  neighbors  as  to  my  young  branches; 
oftentimes  have  I  told  it  the  latter  while 
they  were  yet  children,  and  I  had  much 
ado  to  rock  them  to  sleep,  with  the  wind's 
help. 

Indeed  the  wind  is  a  great  ally  of  mine. 
He  brings  me  news  of  the  wonderful  outer 
world,  and  he  has  helped  me  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  story,  being  a  keen  and 
rapid  observer  of  men  and  their  actions. 
He  it  was  who  told  me  there  was  mischief 
abroad ;  and  it  was  he  who  explained  to 
me  the  mystery  of  the  booming  noises 
and  the  cries  and  moanings  that  were 
wafted  to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the 
great  moors,  and  who  were  the  various 
men  that  rode  past  me  hurriedly,  some 
pale  and  sad,  others  gay  and  elated,  —  all 
stained  with  dust  of  the  roadside  and  the 
strange,  beautiful-colored  human  blood. 

It  was  on  a  still  day  in  June,  a  little 
after  such  mysterious  noises  and  sounds, 
that  I  first  saw  a  strange  sight  —  naught 
else  but  a  woman,  beautiful  and  young, 
supporting  on  her  arm  a  young  man  who 
seemed  sick  of  some  disease.  One  of  his 
limbs  hung  listlessly  by  his  side,  and  his 
pale  face  was  encompassed  by  a  bandage. 
He  seemed  faint  and  weary,  and  me- 
thought  eager  to  finish  his  pilgrimage  on 
the  earth,  for  he  made  many  objections 
and  mutterings. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  said  (and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  was  like  the  speech  of  the  west 
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wind  to  ray  tenderest  leaflets),  "let  me 
alone  to  die  here,  as  all  my  companions 
have  died.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  risk  your 
beautiful  life.  I  have  seen  you  once  again 
—  therefore  can  I  bear  to  die." 

But  she  was  resolute,  though  so  young. 
She  called  to  another  woman,  older,  more 
gnarled  than  she.  Counting  as  men  count, 
this  one  might  have  borne  fifty  winters, 
while  it  seemed  as  if  the  younger  had 
barely  known  twenty  summers,  and  her 
name  well  suited  the  ruggedness  of  her 
exterior. 

"  Elizabeth,"  she  cried,  the  young  and 
pretty  one,  "  I  pray  you  help  me  lay  him 
on  the  moss  ; "  and  the  other  answered, 
"  Yes,  my  lady." 

Then  the  two  women  with  a  marvellous 
amount  of  care  helped  the  man  to  recline 
on  the  soft,  green  moss  that  creeps  along 
the  ground  to  my  roots.  'Twas  then  I 
noticed  that  he  had  a  wounded  foot  which 
caused  him  to  halt  in  his  walk  and  lean 
somewhat  upon  the  slender  woman ;  and 
I  was  much  grieved  thereat,  having  my- 
self, long  ago,  received  a  hurt  on  my  roots, 
and  recalling  how  much  suffering  I  en- 
dured. When  they  had  helped  him  to  lay 
himself  down,  he  caught  eagerly  at  the 
loose  drapery  of  the  young  woman's  dress 
and  spoke  hurriedly.  "  Dorothy  !  sweet- 
heart! You  must  leave  me  now.  It  mad- 
dens me  to  lie  here  a  useless  log  and  see 
you  expose  yourself  to  dangers  for  my 
sake !  See,  this  oak  will  shelter  me  until 
I  die  ;  there  were  no  better,  sweeter  death- 
place,  except  your  dear  arms,  in  the  world, 
I  think." 

Then  she  looked  down  on  him  with  a 
flush  on  her  sweet  face,  and  a  light  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"My  dearest,"  she  said,  "you  have 
spoken  well ;  the  oak  shall  shelter  you 
until  you  are  healed  of  your  hurt.  'Tis 
leafy,  and  has  branches  which  will  afford 
you  a  resting  and  a  hiding  place.  And 
then,"  she  continued,  and  the  red  blood 
mounted  to  her  cheeks,  "  I  shall  find  means 
for  you  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  you  will 
be  happy  yet,  sweetheart." 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Dorothy,  if  aught  happened  to  you 
through  my  fault  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
below,  or  in  heaven  above,  that  would 
compensate  me  for  it.  Think  of  my  lying 
here,  maddening  with  the  thought  that 
you  have  been  stopped  on  the  way.  'Twere 
better  to  drag  myself  to  Scarborough  and 
let  my  enemies  see  how  a  man  of  honor 
can  die  I  Better  than  lying  here,  trembling 
lest  my  sweetheart  meet  with  disaster  I 
should  be  impotent  to  avert." 
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But  she  knelt  down  beside  him.  "I 
pray  you,  Ralph,"  she  said,  "let  me  work 
my  own  will.  I  will  take  such  care  that 
none  shall  track  me  or  even  watch  me,  for 
discovery  would  mean  death  Xoyou^  sweet- 
heart. Let  me  have  my  wilful  way, 
Ralph." 

Then  there  was  a  silence  between  them, 
and  I  waved  my  branches  gently  in  order 
to  show  them  that  I  would  do  my  best  to 
shield  them  from  the  enemies  they  seemed 
to  fear.  My  leaves  were  so  thick  that  the 
good  sunshine  could  scarce  pierce  to  the 
place  where  they  sat,  which,  methinks, 
must  surely  have  been  an  advantage  to 
them.  'Twas  fortunate  that  they  sought 
shelter  this  bright  summer  time  when  the 
leaves  sat  thick  on  the  branches,  instead 
of  in  the  winter  when  they  stand  bare  and 
shivering,  the  sport  of  unruly  winds.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  most  trees  have 
been  doomed  to  suffer  in  this  wise,  for  the 
fault  of  the  one  tree  that  was  too  tempting 
to  the  first  man  and  woman  who  were 
placed  for  their  trial  in  a  garden.  How 
this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  cruel  thing  that  our  leaves 
should  fall  when  we  are  most  in  need  of 
them. 

"  I  pray  you  make  no  coward  of  me, 
Dorothy,"  the  man  said  at  last,  "  for  you 
know  whatever  you  ask  me  to  do  I  must 
do.     I  can  deny  you  nothing,  sweet." 

Then  she,  exultant,  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  paced  me  round,  looking  at  me  the 
while  with  admiring  eyes,  whereby  I  was 
like  to  be  much  uplifted,  for  I  felt  great 
pride  in  my  comeliness,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  to  be  of  use  in  sheltering  this  pair  of 
lovers.  Mistress  Dorothy  scanned  me 
deliberately,  seeking  a  safe  resting-place 
for  him  she  loved,  and  though  some  of  my 
younger  branches  stretched  out  their  arms 
to  make  themselves  attractive  in  her  eyes 
(young  branches  have  a  wilful  way  of  ob- 
truding themselves),  she  would  have  none 
of  them,  but  chose  a  thick,  sturdy  limb 
which  was  bravely  covered  by  short  and 
leafy  branches,  and  when,  after  much  de- 
liberation, she  had  at  last  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  she  called  her  attend- 
ant, and  with  great  care  and  tenderness 
helped  the  man  to  attain  the  selected 
branch,  and  then  took  leave  of  him  with 
much  sadness,  and  many  warnings  that  he 
would  not  attempt  the  descent  too  often,  » 
as  the  enemy  were  still  scouring  the  f' 
moors.  All  of  this  he  promised,  more  (I 
think)  to  comfort  and  pacify  her  than  from 
any  thought  of  his  own  safety,  for  when 
she  was  about  to  leave  him  he  begged  she 
would  not  have  any  more  thought  of  him, 
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for  that  he  knew  she  would  never  be  wife 
of  his.  '*  Sweetheart,"  he  said  at  parting, 
»•  bid  me  good-bye,  and  waste  no  thought 
on  me.  I  am  not  worth  one  of  your  tears. 
In  after  times  you  will  find  some  happier, 
you  could  not  find  a  fonder  lover;  and 
then  you  will  forget  the  bitter  days  and 
this  helpless  love  of  mine." 

The  poor  lady  was  as  pale  as  an  ash- 
tree  when  she  wished  her  lover  adieu 
and  bade  him  rest  comforted  in  God's 
keeping,  and  then  he  whispered  and 
begged  her  for  something  that  he  seemed 
to  desire  more  than  life.  'Twas,  I  believe, 
a  kiss  that  he  sought,  though  why  men 
make  so  much  ado  about  so  slight  a  thing 
has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me.  How- 
ever, she  yielded,  and  truly  it  seemed  as 
if  the  kiss  possessed  healing  properties, 
he  seemed  so  content ;  perchance  that  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem. 

'Twas  long  before  the  mistress  and  maid 
were  outside  my  earshot.  I  could  hear 
the  converse  betwixt  the  two  as  they 
walked  along,  and  I  gathered  that  the 
stricken  man  was  one  Sir  Ralph  Andover, 
most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  our  king; 
that  he  had  been  sorely  wounded  in  a 
battle,  which  had  taken  place  at  no  great 
distance  from  me,  on  a  moor  named 
Marston  ;  that  his  mistress  had  found  him 
in  an  old  barn  near  the  field  of  battle 
(whither  his  servant  had  carried  him)  and 
had  borne  him,  sorely  wounded  as  he  was, 
to  the  shelter  of  this  wood.  By  some 
fatality,  it  seemed  that  the  father  and 
brother  of  the  young  lady  were  upholding 
the  opposite  cause,  whereat  I  marvelled 
greatly,  seeing  that  she  appeared  of  gentle 
nurture,  and  I  knew  that  none  but  the 
unworthy  could  wage  war  against  the  king 
of  the  realm.  I  felt  this  keenly,  insomuch 
as  I  and  my  family  had  from  time  beyond 
count  been  surnamed  monarchs  of  the 
forest;  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
poor  warred-against  king  must  be  a  human 
kinsman  of  mine. 

The  forsaken  man  sighed  oft  and  pite- 
ously  as  he  watched  his  heart's  beloved 
disappear,  and  a  great  despair  seemed  to 
fall  on  him.  Before  her  departure  Mis- 
tress Dorothy  had  bandaged  his  wounds  ; 
perchance  he  sighed  from  pain  of  them, 
though  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  'twere  from 
some  deeper  grief.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
kind  rain  would  have  fallen,  having  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  how  it  had  com- 
forted and  healed  me  when  I  was  sick  of 
my  broken  limb  ;  but  'twas  not  to  be  ;  and 
when  the  dusky  night  crept  over  the  for- 
est and  the  stars  came  out,  he  grew  garru- 
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lous,  speaking  aloud  as  if  he  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself.  He  called  on 
"  Dorothy  !  Dorothy  I  "  as  if  seeking  to 
comfort  himself  by  the  sound  of  her  name, 
and  sang  her  praises  in  measures  whose 
endings  had  one  and  the  same  sweet 
sound  that  I  thought  comparable  only  to 
the  melodious  tinkling  of  the  brook  which 
the  wind  sometimes  wafts  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve, though  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
really  so,  that  men  call  this  sweet,  run- 
ning rippling  sound,  "poetry." 

I  bent  my  head  with  its  crest  of  leaves 

—  my  crown  'tis  called  by  the  other  trees 

—  over  this  poor  forsaken  lover,  and  the 
breezes  sang  him  a  lullaby  ;  and  when  the 
night  grew  darkest  the  firefly  brought  me 
word  that  he  slept. 

That  night  there  fell  a  prodigious 
silence  over  the  forest,  nor  had  I  ever 
known  it  to  lie  so  hushed.  'Twas  as  if 
some  subtle  sympathy  with  the  pain  and 
despair  of  the  poor  human  soul  had  awed 
my  kinsmen.  I  would  fain  have  thanked 
them.  'Tis  strange  how  trust  begets  love. 
I  now  felt  a  great  and  protecting  interest 
in  these  two  poor  souls  though  they  were 
so  lately  unknown  to  me.  They  have  long 
left  this  beautiful  earth,  yet  there  still  re- 
mains to  me  a  remembrance  of  love  and 
passion  beyond  the  understanding  of  my 
kin.  For  we  do  not  comprehend  love,  as 
men  love,  though  the  sun  makes  it  so  hotly 
to  us  every  summertide.  To  be  sure  he 
leaves  us  to  be  chilled  by  winter's  frosts  ; 
and  therein  it  would  seem  that  human  love 
differs  from  ours,  —  but  there,  I  know  so 
little  of  it ! 

'Twas  not  until  two  days  had  gone  that 
the  lady  came  again.  Her  lover  had 
crawled  down  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
with  ears  open  to  every  sound  was  anx- 
iously listening  for  her  footstep.  I  had 
so  identified  myself  with  the  two  that  I  too 
felt  as  if  my  mistress  were  coming;  and 
when  time  passed  and  she  came  not,  I 
understood  the  pallor  of  his  cheek,  and 
almost  muttered  with  him,  "  Some  mis- 
chance has  befallen  her  or  else  she  would 
be  here."  I  grew  dismayed  whenever  I 
thought  of  the  long  journey  that  she,  a 
weak  woman,  must  needs  make  before  she 
could  reach  her  lover,  for  the  notion  of 
moving  frightens  us  trees.  But  at  last  I 
saw  him  flush  with  a  flush  that  meant  joy, 
and  saw  him  start  and  try  to  drag  himself 
forward ;  and  then  'twas  no  surprise  to 
hear  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  gown  and  a 
glad  cry  of  "  Dorothy  ! " 

But  she  hushed  him  in  great  alarm.  "I 
pray  you  whisper,  sweetheart,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  fear  my  coming  hither 
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has  been  noticed.  My  father  and  brother 
talk  much  of  you  at  home;  they  have 
never  forgotten  the.  former  days.  My 
brother  swears  that  you  shall  die,  but  I 
have  sworn  that  you  shall  live,  and  we  will 
see  who  will  prevail." 

All  the  while  she  spoke  he  held  her 
hands  prisoned  in  his;  they  were  so  like 
small  white  doves,  pretty,  fluttering  things, 
half  trying  to  free  themselves,  half  cling- 
ing to  his  fingers.  Methinks  he  was  too 
spent  with  weary  watching  to  speak  much, 
and  too  happy  at  sight  of  his  beloved  to 
greatly  feel  the  need  of  speech,  noticing 
which  she  grew  gradually  silent  and  soon 
ceased  her  pretty  babble. 

At  last  he  spoke.  "  Sweetheart,  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  to  me 
again.  You  cannot  tell  what  I  suffer  at 
the  thought  of  aught  befalling  you.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  you.  Sweet,  I  long 
to  let  my  thoughts  dwell  on  my  cause  and 
my  country,  but  to  no  avail, — you  drive 
out  all  other  thoughts." 

It  seemed  that  this  confession  did  not 
anger  her.  If  it  did  she  concealed  her 
wrath,  for  she  answered  gently,  "And  my 
thoughts  are  always  with  you,  Ralph.  I 
have  turned  schemer  in  your  behalf.  I 
endure  my  cousin's  love-making,  nay, 
sometimes  encourage  it,  so  it  may  blind 
him.  I  have  been  burning  with  impa- 
tience to  come  to  you,  and  yet  have  been 
obliged  to  conceal  it.  To-day  I  have  been 
obliged  to  feign  sickness,  and  my  maid  is 
stationed  at  my  door  giving  news  of  me 
this  moment,  —  and  I  am  so  well,  seeing 
that  I  am  with  my  love  ! " 

She  was  so  tender  and  so  sweet  that  I 
did  not  marvel  at  Sir  Ralph's  exceeding 
love.  He  feasted  his  eyes  on  her,  and  his 
glance  betrayed  that  he  thought  her  very 
fair.  Meanwhile  she  busied  herself  pre- 
paring a  new  bandage  wherewith  to  bind 
his  maimed  foot;  and  whilst  she  busied 
herself  about  it  she  babbled  on,  telling 
him  many  things  that  had  come  to  pass 
these  last  two  days.  At  news  of  the  poor 
king  who  was  struggling  against  the  peo- 
ple he  loved.  Sir  Ralph  looked  grave  in- 
deed. It  seemed  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ship  to  Holland  whither  many 
a  brave  and  loyal  heart  had  carried  its 
broken  fortunes.  "But  I  cannot  leave 
you,  sweetheart,'* said  Sir  Ralph,  "  I'll  die 
here,  gladly  too,  better  than  live  without 
you." 

Then  she  besought  him  to  speak  more 
prudently,  and  reminded  him  of  his  youth, 
of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  and  the  sun  that  shone,  of 
the  winds  that  might  yet  blow  the  breath 
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of  liberty  over  the  glad  land ;  she  spoke 
to  him  of  all  this,  but  he  only  shook  his 
head;  "I'll  die  here,"  was  all  he  said. 
She  left  him  with  reluctance,  and  that 
evening  he  spent  talking  aloud  as  was  his 
wont;  speaking  so  much  of  his  mistress 
that  had  she  not  been  so  fair  we  might 
have  taken  umbrage  at  his  so  doing;  but 
we  could  not  blame  him,  and  lover's  talk 
is  pleasant  to  a  forest  at  night  time  when 
all  is  attuned  in  harmony  to  it. 

So  day  succeeded  day  until  nearly  a 
month  had  passed,  and  I  grew  accustomed 
to  playing  the  part  of  host.  Sometimes 
the  lady  came,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sun  were  shining  more  merrily,  the 
birds  singing  more  lustily,  and  the  very 
herbage  seemed  to  give  out  stronger  scent 
wherewith  to  greet  her.  But  when  she 
deemed  her  coming  might  lead  to  discov- 
ery and  stayed  away,  all  around  grew  dark 
and  dreary;  the  rain-clouds  trooped  like 
crows,  and  there  was  no  sound  save  the 
plash  of  rain-drops  on  the  leaves  and  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  wood-pigeon.  Sir 
Ralph  was  very  patient  those  days,  very 
patient,  yet  methinks  most  unhappy. 
'Twas  as  if  his  idleness  were  painful  to 
him,  and  also  that  he  disliked  being  served 
by  a  woman,  though  such  service  pleased 
her  in  the  extreme. 

This  had  lasted  a  long  while  until  one 
day,  when  after  a  long  interval  of  waiting 
she  came  to  him  again.  She  smiled  a 
little  when  she  first  greeted  him,  but 
seemed  of  so  frail  an  appearance  that  he 
grew  alarmed.  "  Sweetheart,  what  ails 
you?"  he  asked;  and  she  made  answer: 
"There  is  danger  abroad,  troops  are 
scouring  the  country  eager  to  find  you.  I 
fear  that  it  is  I  who  by  my  coming  hither 
have  put  these  bloodhounds  on  your 
track.  Yet  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
I  was  forced  to  come  and  see  with  mine 
own  eyes  that  my  dearest  was  unhurt ;  I 
could  not  stay  at  home ;  and  you  must 
forgive  my  womanly  tremors  if  aught  evil 
befall  you  through  me." 

Then  he  comforted  her,  and  bade  her 
be  of  good  cheer,  saying  that  her  loving 
care  of  him  must  bring  nought  but  good 
to  him.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  sweet 
talk  there  suddenly  was  heard  a  sound  as 
of  the  distant  tramp  of  horses.  Sir  Ralph 
listened  a  moment,  and  then  spoke  on  of 
idle  things  ;  but  there  was  little  need  for 
him  to  feign  to  her,  for  her  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  sound  even  before  it  had  ■ 
reached  him.  The  two  pale  faces  be-  f 
trayed  the  fear  that  each  was  suffering  for 
the  other;  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  looked 
love   at  each  other;  and  the  two  poor, 
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beating,  throbbing  hearts  leapt  and  quiv- 
ered with  one  anxious  dread. 

"We  roust  conceal  ourselves,"  whis- 
pered Dorothy.  "  For  the  love  of  heaven 
no  word,  Ralph." 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  answered,  "  there  is 
yet  time.  Leave  me  ;  you  can  reach  the 
farmhouse  where  your  horse  waits  before 
my  pursuers  gain  the  forest.  There  may 
be  danger  for  you  if  you  remain." 

Then  a  wan  smile  crossed  her  face,  and 
she  shook  her  pretty  head,  the  which 
caused  the  merry  curls  to  dance  and  jig 
around  her  brows,  a  frolic  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  sadness  that  lay  on  them. 
"  I  shall  remain  with  you,"  she  said  reso- 
lutely; and  he  was  fain  to  let  her  bide. 

Therefore  they  sought  my  shelter,  and 
concealed  themselves  as  best  they  could 
amongst  my  boughs.  They  sat  close, 
supported  by  a  strong  branch,  his  arms 
around  her,  both  silent  with  a  great  fear. 
And  the  sound  grew  nearer  and  nearer 
until  the  noise  of  the  horses'  hoofs  ever 
approaching  seemed  like  blows  of  a  ham- 
mer falling  on  the  greensward.  And  I 
could  hear  these  two  anxious  hearts  beat- 
ing in  unison  ;  and  I  could  see  their  faces, 
hers  drawn  with  anguish  and  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  his  full  of 
passionate,  self-forgetting  devotion.  She 
bent  forward,  straining  her  eyes,  he  held 
her  hand,  and  neither  uttered  a  syllable. 

And  now  the  sounds  grew  more  distinct 
as  did  these  poor  lovers*  heart-beats. 
Then  there  came  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  (methinks  my  faithful  friend 
strove  by  such  means  to  warn  us  of  our 
impending  peril),  stray  sentences  and 
cruel  laughter.  Once  the  deep  baying  of 
a  hound  caused  the  girl  to  shiver  with 
such  dread  that  Ralph  Andover  was  fain 
to  whisper  (though  such  whisper  might 
have  cost  him  his  life),  '"Tis  no  blood- 
hound, my  sweet,"  and  her  white  lips 
strove  to  smile  an  answer.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  sounds,  and  the  outlines 
of  human  forms  grew  clear.  Would  they 
stop?  See,  the  foremost  men  had  al- 
ready passed,  and  my  lady  had  already 
sighed  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  when  one  of 
them  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  pres- 
ently dismounted.  At  sight  of  him  Mis- 
tress Dorothy's  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
which  set  my  leaves  quivering.  She 
forced  her  slender  fingers  into  my  boughs 
and  pressed  her  lips  close  so  that  she 
might  not  cry  out ;  the  sweet  blood  for- 
sook her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  that  could 
look  so  tender  grew  fierce  with  hate  and 
dilated  from  fear. 

He  who  approached  alone  seemed   a 
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person  of  distinction ;  there  was  that 
within  him  that  spoke  of  the  practised 
warrior  and  the  habit  of  command.  Me- 
thought  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
upturned  moss,  and  the  signs  of  disturb- 
ance everywhere.  Yet  was  his  face  in- 
scrutable as  he  looked  up  and  seemed  but 
to  mark  the  blueness  of  the  sky  visible 
betwixt  my  branches.  He  gazed  earnestly 
at  me,  and  to  my  great  dismay  a  bird^ 
which  had  become  familiarized  with  the 
lovers'  presence,  set  up  a  loud  and  cheer- 
ful carolling,  pouring  out  its  delight  in 
clear,  thrilling  song  at  which  the  lady  was 
like  to  faint. 

Then  the  stranger  looked  up  and  said 
betwixt  his  teeth,  "  The  pretty  traitor,  in- 
nocent babbler  !"  and  a  smile  curled  his 
lips  and  gave  a  sinister  expression  to  his 
face.  Then  he  tore  down  some  tender 
saplings,  and  cut  some  initials  on  the 
moss,  thereby  (it  seemed  to  me)  to  make 
the  place  recognizable  to  himself;  and 
presently  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away,  singing  some  merry  song  with  a 
mocking  refrain  as  he  went.  So  great 
was  his  haste  that  a  terrible  fear  that  he 
was  about  to  acquaint  his  companions  with 
the  discovery  he  had  made  came  upon  me. 
By  reason  of  my  superior  height  I  could 
scan  the  country  round,  but  I  could  not  see 
that  the  horseman  who  had  just  left  did 
aught  else  but  rejoin  the  troop. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  pale  lady,  now  that 
the  danger  was  past,  broke  out  into  piteous 
weeping,  though  she  was  careful  to  check 
her  sobs.  Ralph  Andover  was  obliged  to 
stand  by  and  see  his  mistress  weep,  though 
at  sight  of  her  tears  his  own  began  to  fall. 
I  could  not  but  note  the  difference  be- 
twixt these  tears,  for  whilst  hers  were  like 
a  passing  summer  shower,  balmy  and  re- 
freshing, his  were  like  the  drops  of  a 
thun(^ercloud,  heavy  with  sense  of  greater 
evil  to  come. 

Sir  Ralph  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
hurt  that  he  could  move  about  more  easily ; 
the  lady  had  cast  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  laying  her  soft  cheek  on  my  rugged 
trunk,  was  weeping  bitterly.  Though  so 
old  and  rugged,  her  tears  penetrated  to 
my  very  heart,  and  I  would  cheerfully 
have  sacrificed  a  limb  to  have  been  able 
to  give  these  poor  lovers  some  solace.  He 
knelt  down  beside  her  and  strove,  not 
quite  vainly,  to  comfort  her;  but  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  stern. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "  this  must  now 
end.  I  will  no  longer  be  hounded  and 
hunted  like  a  malefactor,  thereby  expos- 
ing you  to  perils  innumerable.  I  will  no 
longer  subject  you  to  the  risk  of  being 
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discovered,  perhaps  reviled  by  ill-man- 
nered fellows.  I  am  almost  cured  of  ray 
wound,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  use  my 
foot  until  I  can  honorably  meet  my  ene- 
mies. I  will  hide  no  more !  One  parting 
kiss,  sweetheart,  and  the  cruellest  of  our 
suffering  is  overpast." 

Then  she  rose  and  looked  at  him.  "  I 
swear  to  you,"  she  cried  passionately, 
*'  that  this  shall  cease.  One  day's  more 
concealment  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  I  have 
spoken  to  one  I  can  trust,  a  captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  and  he  has  promised  to 
convey  you  to  Holland.  Therefore  for 
my  sake,  sweetheart,  bear  this  ignominy 
but  one  day  longer."  And  then  a  great, 
rosy  flush  crept  over  her  cheeks  and 
brows.  •'  For  their  taunts  or  revilings  I 
care  not  one  jot  I "  she  cried.  "  The  curs 
who  come  spying  and  jesting  while  your 
life  is  at  stake." 

Whereat  Ralph  for  answer  took  his 
mistress  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  rev- 
erently, at  which  I  was  not  much  amazed, 
seeing  that  every  man's  heart  must  have 
been  touched  by  her  tenderness  and  love. 

"  Sweet,"  he  said  gently,  yet  a  little 
huskily,  "  I  will  remain  a  day  longer  since 
you  so  much  desire  it.  Yet  to  what  end  ? 
I  do  not  greatly  covet  life.  All  beauty 
will  have  died  out  of  it,  Dorothy,  love," 
he  added  with  a  short,. sharp  sob  like  a 
stab.  "  My  sweetheart !  do  not  ask  me  to 
live  without  you." 

Then  there  fell  a  great  silence,  and  me- 
thought  I  perceived  a  struggle  in  Doro- 
thy's face,  for  by  turns  she  grew  rosy  red, 
and  then  ashen  pale,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
she  would  fain  speak,  yet  could  no  words 
force  themselves  through  the  slender  col- 
umn of  her  throat;  it  seemed  as  if  they 
all  lay  prisoned  there,  until  there  arose  a 
sound  like  the  gurgling  of  brooks  that 
have  been  ice-bound,  and,  "  Heart's  dear- 
est, I  am  coming  with  you,"  she  said. 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  dress,  and  thanked  her  and 
blessed  her,  and  wept,  and  for  very  love  of 
her  could  say  nothing  that  was  distinct 
to  her  or  to  me  ;  yet  methinks  we  both 
understood.  So  happy  were  they  in  this 
new  recognizance  of  their  mutual  love 
that  they  almost  forgot  their  fear  of  dis- 
covery, until  Dorothy's  eye  fell  on  the 
initials  newly  cut  in  the  moss. 

*•  My  cousin  need  not  have  feared,"  she 
said  with  exceeding  bitterness,  "that  I 
should  have  forgotten  his  visit.  Sweet- 
heart, you  would  never  leave  me  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  !  " 

"  Nay,"  he  answered  tenderly,  "  I  would 
leave  you  in  no  man's  hands.     But  has  not 


this  plan  of  yours  danger  for  you  ?    There 
must  be  no  danger  for  you,  sweetheart." 

"I  have  set  my  woman's  wit  to  work," 
answered  Dorothy,  "and  have  contrived 
a  plan  whereby  to  assure  your  safety  and 
our  happiness,  —  only  you  must  let  me 
work  my  will." 

There  was  silence  again  between  the 
two,  a  silence  prodigiously  more  expres- 
sive than  words,  such  silence  as  falls  be- 
tween the  soft  gusts  of  wind  when  it  comes 
fondling  and  caressing  my  young  branches. 
I  knew  its  meaning  well,  not  having  lived 
four  hundred  years  and  observed  nature 
all  the  while  in  vain ;  nor  was  I  surprised 
to  find  the  faces  of  the  twain  pale,  with 
the  lovelight  shining  in  their  eyes. 

'Twas  long  before  Mistress  Dorothy 
could  bring  herself  to  leave  her  lover,  and 
when  she  went  all  brightness  seemed  to 
have  gone  with  her  for  Sir  Ralph  Ando- 
ver.  "  It  cannot  be,"  he  muttered  ;  "  the 
gods  were  never  on  my  side  ; "  and  then 
he  fell  to  talking  to  me.  "  My  last  night 
with  you,  old  oak  !  "  he  said.  "  Ah,  good^ 
tree !  if  you  could  but  talk,  what  a  tale 
you  would  tell  of  a  sweet,  brave  woman's 
devotion.  I  would  I  felt  more  light- 
hearted,  for  my  soul  is  overburdened  with 
vague  fears.  It  seems  as  if  this  were  to 
be  my  last  night  on  earth  ;  nor  do  I  greatly 
grieve  at  that,  for  life  with  Dorothy  would 
mean  too  much  happiness,  and  joy  and  I 
have  always  been  strangers." 

'Tis  certain  that  I  must  have  been  made 
of  poor  stuff,  for  I  felt  so  much  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  these  two  who    trusted   me 
that  I  could  get  no  sleep.     'Twas  a  sultry 
night,  not  a  breath  stirring,  no  moon,  and 
the  stars  were  shining  sullenly  as  if  vexed 
to  be  obliged  to  light  the  whole  heavens. 
I  felt  much  as  I  do  before  the  advent  of 
the  great  disturbance  men  call  a  thunder- 
storm ;  my  sap  coursed  languidly  through 
my  limbs,  my  leaves   felt   withering.     I 
feared    for    myself,    for   'tis    always    the 
highest   that  falls,   and   the  forked  light-  X 
ning    seeks    his    prey    relentlessly.     But  W 
through  the  long  night  no  thunder  came, 
nought  to  break  its  terrible  monotony,  and 
when    the    first  streak  of    dawn   lit  the 
heavens  I  was  glad  indeed.     There  was  ^^ 
ill-luck  in  the  air;  I  felt  it.     A  chattering  f  ^ 
magpie,  with  its  home  perchance  in  the 
very     castle     that     sheltered      Dorothy, 
brought   me   disturbing    tidings.     "They 
are  out  and  about,"  he  said,  "all  out  and 
about,  the  armed  men.     Let  your  guest  be 
careful.     If  he  would  but  stay  quiet  where 
he  is,  all  might  be  well ;  but  she  will  be 
here  soon,  and  he  will  go"  straight  to  his 
death,  poor  soul  I  " 
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'Twas  vaia  that  I  called  the  magpie  a 
foolish  chatterer.  I  could  not  feel  hopeful 
for  the  success  of  this  day's  adventure, 
and  despair  came  over  me  when  I  thought 
that  aught  but  success  must  mean  death 
to  either  or  both  of  them.  But  I  could 
not  give  Sir  Ralph  even  the  smallest  warn- 
ing. Even  he,  who  was  patience  itself, 
grew  impatient  this  morning,  for  the  slow 
hours  seemed  to  take  a  malign  pleasure  in 
lingering,  so  that  even  I  grew  wroth  with 
the  order  of  nature  which  refuses  to  bend 
to  the  desires  of  man.  The  misty  night 
had  begotten  a  misty  daj^  and  its  gloom 
seemed  but  a  reflex  of  my  foreboding  fears. 
Sir  Ralph's  spirits  were  the  like  oppressed, 
for  he  sighed  grievously  and  often  looked 
at  the  heavens  to  see  why  they  frowned 
so  steadily  at  him.  Alas,  there  were  no 
pleasant  spots  of  blue  to  make  a  bright 
patchwork  with  the  green  of  my  leaves,  no 
golden  sunlight  to  touch  my  crest  with 
glory  and  crown  me  king.  'Twas  as  if 
some  dire  calamity  must  needs  befall,  the 
forest  looked  so  drear  and  colorless. 

Sir  Ralph  waited  almost  all  the  day, 
holding  himself  in  readiness.  'Twas  piti- 
ful to  see  so  much  hope  and  fear  alter- 
nating on  a  human  face.  At  last  there 
appeared  in  the  distance  two  figures  which 
I  discovered  to  be  the  lady  and  her  maid  ; 
they  were  carrying  the  apparel  in  which  it 
was  necessary  Sir  Ralph  should  disguise 
himself.  At  sight  of  his  dear  mistress  he 
threw  off  all  restraint,  and  flinging  himself 
on  the  greensward  at  her  feet,  besought 
her  passionately  not  to  expose  her  dear 
person  to  such  danger. 

"  You  have  done  so  much  for  me  al- 
ready," he  said.  "  Sweetheart,  let  me 
accomplish  my  escape  alone." 

"  And  would  you  leave  me  ?  "  she  asked 
quite  calmly. 

"  I  would  rather  leave  you  than  do  you 
hurt,"  he  said  gravely  with  pale  lips. 

'"  Nay,"  she  cried  passionately,  "you  do 
me  but  this  wrong,  that  you  cause  me  con- 
tinually to  play  the  man's  part.  That  is 
the  only  hurt  that  will  come  to  me  through 
you." 

Then  the  tears  sprang  into  Sir  Ralph's 
eyes  and  he  whispered  humbly:  "Sweet- 
heart, indeed  I  am  not  worthy  of  your 
love." 

The  manner  of  men  and  women  has  al- 
ways been  a  marvel  to  me.  That  they 
should  love  one  another  I  can  understand  ; 
but  what  need  to  deem  themselves  un- 
worthy of  each  other?  Withal  why  should 
so  small  a  matter  as  a  kiss  be  so  potent  a 
reply?  Dorothy  for  answer  laid  her  lips 
upon  her  lover's  as  if  by  that  means  she 
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were  rendering  him  more  worthy;  it 
seemed  to  me  a  new  way  of  bestowing 
knighthood. 

And  after  this  episode  the  lady  beck- 
oned her  maid  and  brought  Sir  Ralph 
some  apparel  wherewith  to  disguise  him- 
self, whereat  he  pulled  a  wry  face.  "A 
woman's  clothing,  my  Dorothy  !"  he  said. 
Then  she  told  him  of  her  plot,  which  ne- 
cessitated his  assuming  her  maid's  dis- 
guise, and  entreated  him  to  do  for  her  sake 
what  he  would  not  do  for  his  own.  And 
all  the  time  that  she  was  begging  of  him 
to  do  her  will,  I  was  disturbed  by  sounds 
of  distant  horses  and  of  men's  voices  com- 
ing nearer  ;  and  from  my  high  eminence  I 
saw  bands  of  men  stationed  at  intervals 
so  as  to  surround  the  forest.  Had  the  lov- 
ers not  been  so  engrossed  with  each  other 
they  must  have  heard  the  v/arning  sounds. 
A  jangle  of  spurs  louder  than  any  gone 
before,  roused  her  at  last.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  cried  in  a  voice  of  despair  so 
great  it  must  have  thrilled  the  hardest  of 
hearts,  "  Dear  Lord,  what  noise  was 
that?" 

Sir  Ralph  hastened  to  her  side  to  reas- 
sure her,  but  even  while  the  words  of  com- 
fort were  yet  lingering  on  his  lips,  the 
trampling  of  horses'  feet  grew  more  dis- 
tinct, and  men's  forms  began  to  be  dimly 
visible  through  the  trees. 

Then  did  the  poor  lady  fall  into  a  fit  of 
the  most  piteous  weeping;  so  greatly  was 
I  touched  thereat  that  I  trembled  in  all 
my  branches,  and  my  very  leaves  fell  from 
sympathy.  But  Sir  Ralph  only  drew  his 
dear  mistress  close  to  his  heart,  bidding 
her  waste  no  tears  on  him;  he  exhorted 
her  to  courage,  but  as  every  fresh  sound 
smote  her  ear  she  shivered  and  seemed  to 
grow  more  white  and  wan.  At  last  a  shout 
from  the  soldiers  apprised  them  that  their 
hiding-place  had  been  discovered.  Soon 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  horse- 
men, conspicuous  amongst  whom  was  the 
man  who  had  made  such  careful  inspection 
of  the  spot  before. 

None  durst  touch  Sir  Ralph  as  he  stood 
calm  and  composed,  his  defiant  eyes  rest- 
ing on  him  who  appeared  to  be  leader. 
No  violence  seemed  likely  to  be  offered 
him,  seeing  that  he  made  no  efforts  to  de- 
fend himself;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  there  was  pity  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  at 
sight  of  poor,  despairing  Dorothy,  who 
leant,  half  swooning,  against  her  lover 
"  You  are  my  prisoner,"  at  last  said  he 
whom  we  had  seen  before  ;  and  then  dis- 
.mounting,  with  a  courteous  air  he  asked 
him  to  give  up  his  sword.  Then  Sir 
Ralph  laughed,  and  said  quietly,  "  That 
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will  I  never  do,"  whereat  the  other  seemed 
undecided;  seeing  which  Dorothy  made 
a  motion  to  throw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
but  her  lover  restrained  her.  "Sweet- 
heart," he  whispered,  "  you  shall  not  abase 
yourself  for  me,"  and  was  silent.  Me- 
thought  he  gained  in  size  and  dignity  as 
he  looked  around  upon  the  number  who 
had  come  to  take  hi  m  prisoner,  —  one  man 
against  so  many.  Even  they,  vile  rebels 
as  they  were,  seemed  awed  by  his  majestic 
presence  and  dignity  of  demeanor.  **  By 
your  favor,"  he  said  courteously,"!  will 
explain  my  presence  here  and  that  of  this, 
my  most  honored  mistress ; "  and  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  which  she  took  and 
held  in  hers,  so  that  together  they  faced 
their  enemies,  chiefest  of  which  were  (as 
I  afterwards  learnt)  her  brother,  and  her 
cousin,  who  would  also  be  her  lover. 

This  cousin  of  hers  must  have  been 
touched  with  some  slight  compassion,  for 
he  answered,  "Speak,  Sir  Ralph  ;  but  be- 
fore you  say  aught  that  could  harm  either 
yourself  or  the  lady  we  all  love,  listen  to 
my  conditions." 

"  Nay,"  cried  Sir  Ralph,  "  I'll  have  none 
of  them  !  This  lady  whom  you  all  love  is 
my  heart's  dearest,  and  the  most  devoted 
sweetheart  a  man  ever  had,  —  but  now  all 
that  is  over.  Dorothy,  sweetest,  it  must 
be  good-bye  to  you  and  life !  Be  brave, 
and  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  these  —  gen- 
tlemen.    I  am  ready  to  do  their  bidding." 

Then  Andrew  Elton  answered  :  "  Since 
you  are  so  tenacious  of  death  you  shall 
find  it,  but  listen  first.  For  the  love  of 
this  fair  lady,  who  holds  you,  I  believe,  in 
some  slight  favor,  and  who  now,  with  her 
father's  consent,  stands  pledged  my  wife, 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  your  life  ;  you 
shall  take  ship  to  Holland  and  finish  your 
days  there  in  peace  and  security." 

Then  Sir  Ralph  laughed  out  loud,  so 
that  my  very  leaves  laughed  too,  and  a 
fierce  light  burned  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
courteously  yet  mockingly  saluted  him 
who  had  spoken.  "  I  thank  you  for  your 
mercy,"  he  cried  ;  and  then  he  grew  angry 
and  spoke  sternly.  "  What  do  you  take 
me  for,  you  rogues  and  rebels  ?  Shall  I 
accept  my  life  at  your  hands  and  give  up 
my  dearest  mistress?  I  would  rather  die 
ten  thousand  deaths  than  accept  one  boon 
from  you!  Hear  me  once  for  all,  you 
murderous  enemies  to  your  land!  I 
would  not  that  you  even  thought  to  do  me 
some  slight  favor.  I  will  accept  of  none  ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  her  I  love,  I  should 
not  now  be  bandying  words  with  such  as 
you.  You  have  no  right  either  to  show  or 
to  withhold  favors.    I  would  scorn  to  take 


quarter  of  you,  I  say  again  ;  so  cease  your 
prating  and  give  me  but  one  moment  to 
say  good-bye  to  my  love,  to  my  life." 

Then  he  turned  towards  his  sweetheart 
and  looking  well  into  her  eyes  said  (so 
prodigious  an  affection  in  his  voice  that  I 
marvelled  that  these  men  could  refrain 
from  weeping),  "Listen,  my  Dorothy.  I 
love  you  so  entirely  that  I  could  not  live 
dishonored  in  your  eyes.  Sweetheart,  if 
they  killed  me,  or  exiled  me  from  your 
dear  presence,  what  difference  would  it 
be?  Dear  heart,  I  know  an  easier  way. 
Kiss  me  but  once  before  you  lift  your 
dear  eyes  from  mine,  and  I'll  take  heaven 
itself  with  me  in  that  dear  kiss." 

I  know  not  whether  she  did  not  guess 
his  intent,  or  whether  her  senses  were  so 
dulled  by  this  great  and  unexpected  mis- 
ery that  she  could  not  realize  his  meaning, 
but  she  raised  her  sweet  mouth  to  his  in 
so  docile  and  heart-broken  a  manner  that 
I  could  have  wept  for  anguish.  He  held 
her  only  a  moment  and  kissed  her  but 
once  ;  then  she  fell  prone  to  the  earth  as 
he  released  her  from  his  grasp. 

Andrew  Elton  sprang  forward  to  raise 
her,  and  as  he  did  so  I  saw  the  flash  of  the 
sword  Sir  Ralph  had  scorned  to  yield. 
But  for  one  instant  the  bright  steel  cleft  the 
air;  then,— -there  seemed  naught  but  a 
confused  mass,  —  and  Sir  Ralph  lay  on 
the  green  moss,  his  beautiful  bright  blood 
staining  it  as  it  oozed  from  his  gashed  side. 
So  great  a  fear  oppressed  the  others  that 
they  never  moved,  till  one,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  stepped  forward  and,  seeing  that  the 
knight  still  breathed,  thrust  his  sword  into 
him  unto  the  hilt,  then  drawing  out  the 
stained  blade  called  out  with  loud  and 
blustering  voice  :  "  So  perish  all  the  ene- 
mies of  our  land!  "yet  there  was  found 
no  voice  to  say,  "  Amen  !  " 

Right  reverently  did  they  lift  the  lady 
from  the  ground,  and  reverently  did  they 
raise  the  dead  man  upon  a  horse  and  set 
him  fast  thereto.  Then  they  wended  their 
way  slowly  from  the  forest ;  slowly,  I  say, 
but  when  they  had  gone  and  night  had 
come,  I  marvelled  that  so  great  a  tragedy 
should  have  been  enacted  in  so  short  a 
time.  Surely  there  was  no  sadder  tree  in 
the  forest  than  I,  for  those  two  had  be- 
come part  of  my  life.  I  loved  them,  and 
'twas  so  difficult  to  realize  that  now  all  was 
over,  that  those  two  tender  hearts  would 
never  more  know  the  same  hopes,  the 
same  fears,  that  these  two  lovers  were 
divided  forever !  m 

'Twas   the   wind  that  brought  me  the    ■ 
last  news  of  her.    One  day  it  crept  wail- 
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ing  over  the  moorland,  and  I  shivered 
from  fear  of  the  evil  he  might  have  to  tell 
me,  and  then  I  gathered  heart  of  grace  and 
asked,  "  What  ails  thee,  old  friend  ?  "  He 
made  answer  saying,  "  'Twas  yesterday 
she  died,"  and  then  sped  on  blustering  as 
if  to  hide  his  grief. 

But  I  rejoiced  greatly,  seeing  that  I 
knew  how  perfect  was  her  love,  and  how 
empty  of  all  good  her  life  must  prove  with- 
out him.  Therefore  was  I  not  disconso- 
late, but  praised  her  Lord  that  man's  life 
endureth  but  so  short  a  time  here  below 
while  his  after-life  lasts  forever.  For  in 
truth,  man  is  not  like  a  tree  which  is  felled 
and  dies ;  yet  was  I  oftentimes  sad  for  the 
fate  of  these  two,  who  had  trusted  me  so 
greatly  and  whose  ending  was  so  sad. 

And  this  is  the  tale  that  I  narrate  to  my 
young  branches,  when  they  grow  clamor- 
ous and  bid  me  tell  them  stories  of  human- 
kind. And  if  aught  displeases  you  in  it, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me,  seeing  that  I  am  not 
as  other  story-tellers,  and  have  but  tried  to 
while  away  an  hour.  Therefore  for  my 
many  faults  I   crave  your  most  gentle  in- 


dulgence. 


Alan  Adair. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
DIAMOND-DIGGING  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Joseph,  do  let  us  settle 
this  little  matter.  Write  us  a  cheque  for 
;^26,4oo  for  this  parcel  of  diamonds,  and 
let  us  have  done  with  it."  But  the  dia- 
mond-broker retorts  that  the  sum  de- 
manded is  a  trifle  of  ;^400  above  its  fair 
price  ;  that  he  has  recently  been  losing 
money  by  his  "  parcels  ;  "  and  when  I  de- 
parted he  was  still  carrying  on,  with  the 
agent  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  the  sar- 
castic bickering  which  is  the  very  salt  of 
that  deteriorating  avocation,  material  buy- 
ing and  selling.  The  subject  in  dispute 
consisted  of  about  thirty  little  heaps  of 
insignificant-looking  white  stones,  rather 
more  dull  than  dirty  bits  of  bottle-glass, 
practically  of  no  intrinsic  utility,  but  pos- 
sessing the  attribute  of  exciting  human 
vanity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  in  order  to 
grub  for  them  a  host  of  able  business  men 
have  exchanged  English  civilization  for 
South  African  privation  ;  have  embarked 
enormous  sums,  erected  wondrous  ma- 
chinery, and  taken  into  employment  sev- 
eral thousands  of  human  beings.*  I 
purpose  describing  in  detail  the  various 
stages  of  digging  for,  sifting,  sorting,  sell- 

•  The  Kimberley  mines  find  work  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred white  men  and  twelve  thousand  natives. 


ing — and  I  may  add,  stealing  —  these 
stones,  as  illustrated  by  the  De  Beers,  the 
principal  mine  in  Kimberley. 

Although  there  is  no  secret  whatever  in 
any  part  of  the  operations,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  stringent  precautions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  easy  theft  of 
such  multum  inparvo  treasures  as  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  therefore  it  is  reason- 
ably required  that  all  visitors  shall  be 
provided  with  a  permit  to  inspect  the 
works.  The  diamondiferous  area  is  en- 
closed and  screened  by  means  of  high 
barbed-wire  fencing  and  lofty  corrugated- 
iron  hoarding,  as  skilfully  disposed  as  one 
of  Vauban's  fortresses ;  and  is  further 
safeguarded  externally  at  night  by  numer- 
ous armed  patrols,  and  by  powerful  elec- 
tric lights  casting  a  glare  on  every  spot 
otherwise  favorable  to  intending  maraud- 
ers. After  having  been  somewhat  care- 
fully scrutinized,  I  am  admitted  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  and  find  myself  con- 
fronted with  a  gigantic,  apparently  almost 
bottomless  pit,  compared  with  which  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  would  be  puny,  and 
which  marks  the  earlier  scenes  of  open 
ground  labor.  In  course  of  time  huge 
masses  of  earth  began  to  slip  down  from 
the  sides,  entailing  such  peril,  and  —  far 
more  important  to  the  eager  owners  — 
such  a  clogging  of  work,  that  the  original 
process  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  sink- 
ing shafts  and  subterraneous  mining. 
Equipped  in  miner's  slops,  supplied  with 
a  bare  candle,  and  chaperoned  by  one  of 
the  superintendents,  I  am  shot  down  an 
ordinary  incline  to  a  depth  of  seven  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface,  whence  we 
further  descend  another  ninety  feet  by 
means  of  slippery,  perpendicular  ladders, 
leading  down  piercings  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  body.  Here  we  reach  a 
widened  level  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
diamond-bearing  earth,  which  is  hot,  sti- 
fling, and  intensely  dark.  Long,  low 
tunnels  radiate  through  a  scene  of  which 
the  principal  features  are  rushing  trucks, 
flickering  lights,  and  shouting  workmen, 
common  to  all  large  mining  operations, 
and  calling  for  no  special  description. 
Only  by  degrees  do  I  notice  characteristics 
of  details  so  strange  as  to  cause  these 
mines  to  differ  from  all  others.  Hundreds 
of  Kafifirs  are  plying  pick  and  shovel, 
wheeling  barrows,  and  tilting  trucks,  with 
a  might-and-main  earnestness  rare  amongst 
natives.  Although  they  differ  greatly  in 
size  and  shades  of  darkness,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  tribes  gathered  together  from 
far-apart  districts  of  South  Africa,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  fine,  physical  devel- 
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opment,  with  smooth,  lustrous  skins,  and 
tense,  brawny  muscles,  and  sweltering 
profusely  under  their  tremendous  exer- 
tions. Scantiness  of  clothing  was  to  be 
anticipated;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world, 
not  even  in  Japan,  have  I  seen  a  multitude 
of  human  beings  so  perfectly  nude,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  perfectly  unabashed  as 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  very  beasts  of  the  field.  They  work 
in  shifts  of  twelve  hours'  duration,  Sunday 
being  a  general  rest  day,  and  each  native 
receives  about  5^.  a  day  —  an  enormous 
sum  for  these  aborigines,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  keen  competition  for  employment. 
Large  gangs  are  supervised  by  single 
Europeans,  who  strongly  exemplify  the 
moral  influence  of  race.  Instant,  cheer- 
ful, unquestioning  obedience  is  the  rule ; 
occasionally  a  rough  hustle,  or  a  smack 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  bestowed  on 
the  laggard  or  the  careless ;  but  when 
justly  administered,  this  is  never  resented, 
and  a  careful  observation  of  the  demeanor 
and  friendly  verbal  intercourse  between 
superintendents  and  laborers  failed  to  re- 
veal to  me  any  signs  of  habitual  bodily 
tyranny.  Without  doubt,  outbursts  of  the 
white  man's  brutality  occasionally  occur. 
During  my  stay  at  Kimberley  a  European 
was  tried  for  having  caused  b)'  violence 
the  death  of  a  native,  and  after  a  fair  trial 
was  acquitted.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  rule  is 
characterized  by  cruelty,  and  an  air  of 
happy  contentment  was  generally  preva- 
lent. 

Quitting  the  enlarged  level  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  I  grope  through  one  of 
the  low,  radiating  tunnels,  which  twist 
about  in  a  fashion  reminding  me  of  the 
catacombs  of  Rome.  Diamond-mines  are 
free  from  most  of  the  dangers  associated 
with  other  subterraneous  workings.  There 
is  no  rush  of  fire-damp,  and  no  wire-gauze 
is  needed  for  the  unprotected  candles ; 
no  deadly  emanations  of  gas,  no  sudden 
overwhelming  of  water,  and  no  falling  in 
of  roofs  —  shoring-up  being  only  needed 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Almost  the  only 
fatal  accident  of  magnitude  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  these  mines  occurred  three 
years  ago,  when  some  timber  caught  fire, 
and  over  three  hundred  imprisoned  natives 
were  choked  to  death.  The  ruling  passion 
for  gain  then  proved  strong  up  to  the  last ; 
many  bodies  were  found  in  attitudes  which 
showed  that  their  dying  gasps  had  been 
expended  in  efforts  to  plunder  their  com- 
rades of  the  little  leather  purses  which 
most  of  them  wear  suspended  round  the 
waist.    An  explorer  of  the  labyrinth  must 


be  all  eyes  and  ears.  The  intense  dark* 
ness  seems  to  be  augmented  by  the  alter- 
nate glimmer  of  our  spluttering  naked 
candles,  and  the  fierce  glare  of  an  occa- 
sional electric  light ;  at  one  time  I  stum- 
ble ankle-deep  into  a  churned-up  slough 
of  despond  ;  at  another  I  have  to  exercise 
the  utmost  activity  to  avoid  being  annihi- 
lated by  the  trucks,  which  rush,  with  deaf- 
ening reverberations  and  at  railway  speed, 
along  the  narrow  inclined  tramways,  each 
conveying  a  load  of  earth  and  conducted 
by  a  KajSir  shouting  out  warnings.  In  a 
short  time  I  am  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion, soaking  with  roof-drippings,  splashed 
from  head  to  foot  with  grease  and  mud, 
and  in  my  bedraggled  miner's  costume 
present  an  aspect  compared  with  which 
that  of  a  Whitechapel  dog-fancier  would 
be  refined  and  respectable.  But  at  Kim- 
berley, both  above  and  below  ground. 
Englishmen  are  wont  to  put  their  hand  to 
the  plough,  wisely  resolved  to  perform 
their  work  thoroughly,  and  r'^gardless  of 
the  externals  of  their  normal  social  status  ; 
and  here  I  find  many  a  better  man  than 
myself  similarly  transformed.  I  speak  a 
word  or  two  to  some  Europeans  who  are 
heads  of  gangs,  and  whose  appearance 
would  justify  attributing  to  them  the  minds 
and  manners  of  bargees ;  they  respond 
with  the  timbre  of  voice  and  the  diction 
of  highly  educated  gentlemen.  I  tenta- 
tively lead  up  to  their  antecedents,  and  I 
discover  that  many  of  the  speakers  are 
members  of  well-known  English  county 
families,  and  had  been  formerly  residents 
of  well-known  English  country  homes,  but 
that  through  stress  of  circumstances  and 
the  temptation  of  the  De  Beers  payment 
of  a  guinea  a  day,  they  are  now  bravely 
working  as  weekly  laborers.  One  of  the 
head  officials  told  me  of  a  tallyman  who 
was  occupying  the  intervals  of  counting 
trucks  by  reading,  and  to  whom  he  re- 
marked in  a  friendly  manner,  "  A  novel 
makes  a  pleasant  change  down  here.'* 
"  Yes  ;  but  this  is  not  a  novel,"  said  the 
reader,  holding  out  for  inspection  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  conic  sections.  Then 
he  explained  that  he  had  been  a  university 
man,  had  taken  his  degree,  and  had  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  but  that  owing  to  family  mis- 
fortunes and  poverty,  he  was  now  glad  to 
accept  the  remunerative  employment  of 
tallyman  in  a  Kimberley  mine. 

At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  tunnels 
was  an  enlarged  chamber  where  recep- 
tacles were  being  drilled  for  explosive 
charges  destined  to  break  through  some 
unusually  obdurate  rock,  and  here  I  was 
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enabled  to  take  leisurely  note  of  further 
details  concerning  the  Kaffir  workmen. 
My  questions  were  translated  into  native 
"  pidgin  "  Kaffir,  a  jargon  compounded  of 
the  numerous  dialects  of  the  various 
tribes.  The  men  seemed  cheerful  and 
bright  after  a  fashion,  but  their  replies 
lacked  intelligence,  and  betrayed  a  low 
order  of  intellect.  I  must,  however,  in 
justice,  premise  that  this  particular  group 
was  composed  of  the  most  inferior  speci- 
mens of  natives.  For  instance,  I  found 
that  nine  or  ten  comprised  their  highest 
familiar  notation ;  fifteen  and  upwards 
puzzled  them ;  higher  figures  could  only 
be  expressed  by  a  clumsy  periphrasis  ; 
while  two  or  three  hundred  was  quite  be- 
yond their  realization,  and  was  vaguely 
conceived  as  "a  very  great  number." 
"  How  old  are  you?"  I  inquired  of  one; 
but  the  overseer  explained  that  none  of 
them  have  the  least  idea  of  their  own 
ages  ;  their  sole  landmarks  are  certain  im- 
portant events  which  befell  their  tribes, 
such  as  some  particular  war,  a  great  fam- 
ine, a  general  drought  or  cattle-sickness. 
"Only  last  week,"  he  added,  *'a  Kaffir 
being  asked  a  similar  question,  and  reply- 
ing in  total  ignorance,  a  European  inter- 
posed —  *  Let  me  look  at  your  teeth.  I 
will  soon  tell  you.  Why,  you  must  be  one 
hundred  at  least.'  The  native  immediately 
assembled  his  fellows  around  him,  and 
told  them  that  the  Baas  (master)  had  pro- 
nounced him  one  hundred  years  old,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  pride  at  the  attainment  of  an 
age  which  he  considered  added  so  much 
to  his  dignity."  One  Kaffir  rejoiced  in  a 
snake-skin  charm  round  his  neck;  another 
wore  a  string  —  his  sole  article  of  vesture 

—  tied  to  his  thigh,  whence  depended  a 
small  leather  pocket  containing  five  or  six 
shillings  —  a  large  sum  for  a  wild  native 

—  and  his  working  ticket.  The  only 
drinks  allowed  are  tea,  coffee,  or  water  ; 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  simple  and 
clever  device  for  a  constantly  cool  supply 
of  the  last,  by  means  of  common  bags  of 
coarse  canvas,  which,  when  soaked,  be- 
came sufficiently  impermeable  to  retain 
the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  but  sufficiently  po- 
rous to  admit  of  a  continual  oozing  and 
icy  evaporation. 

While  we  were  casually  conversing,  I 
was  startled  by  a  terrific  roar,  followed  by 
a  reverberation  and  quivering  of  the  walls 
and  arches  as  though  convulsed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  by  a  violent  rush  of  wind 
which  instantly  extinguished  every  light 
in  the  vicinity.  "  Doubtless  a  hideous 
catastrophe,"  I  reflected ;  "  some  portion 
of  the  mine  has  fallen  in;  we  are  impris- 


oned like  rats  in  a  trap,  and  shall  feed  on 
each  other's  carcasses  until  released  by  a 
lingering  death."  Profound  silence  in  the 
pitch-darkness,  only  broken  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  native  workmen,  and  after 
a  few  seconds  by  the  scraping  of  lucifer- 
matches  for  relighting  our  candles.  No- 
body seemed  in  the  least  discomposed,  and 
the  answer  to  ray  awestricken  inquiry  was : 
"  Oh,  nothing  at  all ;  only  dynamite  blast- 
ing in  an  adjacent  chamber."  I  afterwards 
found  that  these  explosions  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  ;  but  on  each  occasion, 
to  resist  the  impulse  of  a  startled  jump 
taxed  the  strongest  nerves. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  from  the  per- 
sonal to  the  material  for  which  thousands 
of  human  beings  in  this  district  are  toiling 
day  and  night  about  eight  hundred  feet 
below  ground.  The  diamondiferous  earth, 
locally  termed  the  *' blue,"  is  reached  at  a 
varying  depth,  and  is  found  in  a  hardened 
but  friable  condition.  It  is  detached  with 
comparative  ease,  and  the  process  of  fill- 
ing trucks,  each  of  which  holds  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  is  carried  on  unceasingly, 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  The  contents  are  hauled  to  the 
top  by  powerful  steam  machinery  ;  and  if 
we  follow  their  further  destination,  the 
scene  changes  in  sudden  and  wondrous 
contrast  from  dark,  stifling  tunnels  to 
bright,  sunshiny  farms,  where  the  soil  is 
turned  up,  and  watered  and  harrowed,  and 
vivified  by  the  action  of  wind  and  sun, 
and  where  the  resulting  crop  is  —  dia- 
monds. On  reaching  the  surface  the 
"blue  "  is  tilted  into  railway  wagons,  and 
by  means  of  divergent  lines  of  rails  and 
wire-ropes,  is  hauled  in  vast  masses  into 
the  adjacent  open  country,  where  it  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  flat  to  a  depth  of  two 
and  one-half  feet.  The  extensive  area  so 
occupied  is  protected  by  barbed -wire 
fencing  ten  feet  high,  and  is  guarded  by 
patrols  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
effects  of  the  weather  cause  the  friable 
lumps  to  disintegrate  still  further,  the 
process  is  aided  by  alternate  harrowing 
and  watering,  and  in  about  six  months  all 
but  the  most  obdurate  fragments,  which 
are  left  for  further  treatment  varying  from 
three  months  to  a  year,  are  reduced  to  a 
size  which  admits  of  their  being  subjected 
to  the  washing-machines.  Trains  of  carts 
convey  the  harvest  to  machinery  sheds, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  processes  which 
in  corn  would  be  analogous  to  threshing, 
winnowing,  and  sifting.  Roughly  de- 
scribed, an  endless  chain  supporting  large 
pans  carries  the  diamond-earth  up  to  a 
platform,  and  thence  pitches  it,  automat- 
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ically,  into  cisterns  of  water;  revolving 
metal  arms  stir  and  break  up  the  mass ; 
the  muddy  liquid  flows  away,  and  the 
solid  residue  passes  over  a  succession  of 
large,  vibrating  sieves  with  different-sized 
meshes,  thus  effecting  a  separation  into 
four  sizes.  The  largest  is  composed  of 
pebbles  somewhat  smaller  than  walnuts, 
is  turned  over  by  searchers  on  the  chance 
that  it  may  contain  some  unusually  large 
diamonds,  and  is  then  carted  away  as  rub- 
bish. I  may  remark  that  the  amount  of 
dibris  from  various  sources  is  so  consid- 
erable that  its  disposal  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle,  and  is  the  origin  of  gigantic  earth- 
mounds  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  superficial  crater  of  one  of 
the  mines,  the  "Kimberley,"  is  marked 
by  the  spontaneous,  never-ending  combus- 
tion of  waste  shale.  The  other  three  sizes 
are  subjected  to  a  process  devised  at  Kim- 
berley, and  absolutely  charming  through 
its  efficiency,  simplicity,  and  ingenuity. 
Without  illustrations,  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  "pulsator,"  as  it  is  called, 
would  be  impracticable, but  the  following 
statement  may  serve  to  explain  its  general 
principle  :*  — 

[Be  it  remembered  that  the  diamondif- 
erous  mass  is  made  up  of  substances  of 
different  specific  gravity,  whereof  the 
greater  part,  which  consists  of  natural 
soil,  mica,  and  other  components,  is  the 
lightest;  while  the  small  residue,  consist- 
ing of  garnets,  "olivine,"  iron  pyrites,  and 
diamonds,  are  much  heavier.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  property  of  a 
fluid  is  to  transmit  a  pressure  applied  to 
it  in  every  direction,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance, area,  bulk,  etc.  Now  imagine  a 
No.  I  pan  half  filled  with  water,  and  just 
above  the  fluid  a  fixed  zinc  perforated 
plate.  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  buckshot,  and  above  the  buckshot  is 
some  of  the  sifted  earth  in  which  the  dia- 
monds are  lurking.  The  apparatus  is 
completed  by  an  adjacent  open  No.  2  pan 
of  water,  which  communicates  with  No.  i 
by  a  broad  tube.  Set  the  machinery  at 
work.  A  large  flap  of  wood  bestows  a 
smart  box  on  the  ear  —  speaking  in  hyper- 
bolical language  —  on  the  water-surface  of 
No.  2  pan;  the  fluid  quivers  with  indig- 
nation, transmits  its  quivering  downwards, 
then  through  the  broad  connecting-tube, 
and  so  on  to  the  water  in  No.  i  pan. 
Here,  too,  the  water  vexedly  throbs  up, 
squirts  through  the  perforated  plate,  hus- 
tles the  layer  of  buckshot,  and  thereby 


♦  The  reader  who  hates  explanations  can  skip  the 
part  between  the  brackats. 


Stirs  up  the  superincumbent  diamondifer- 
ous  layer.  But  the  irritated  fluid  rapidly 
regains  its  composure,  is  followed  by  the 
buckshot  in  a  great  hurry,  then  by  the 
heavier  particles  amongst  which  are  the 
diamonds,  while  on  the  top  of  all  leisurely 
reposes  the  lightest  useless  residue  which 
has  been  successfully  eliminated.  I  esti- 
mated the  number  of  these  pulsations  at 
one  hundred  and  ten  per  minute.  Now 
stop  the  machine;  let  all  the  water  drain 
ofiE  the  zinc  plate ;  remove  the  thick  top 
layer,  which  is  worthless,  and  then  gather 
together  the  deposit  spread  over  the  buck- 
shot, and  to  which  all  the  diamonds  have 
fled.] 

The  name  pulsator  is  very  appropriately 
bestowed  on  this  clever  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. Gently  placing  my  hand  on  the  top 
of  the  mass  being  treated,  I  am  startled  by 
a  sensation  of  lifelike  throbbing  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  substance  —  precisely 
such  as  one  might  suppose  the  throbbing 
of  the  femoral  artery  of  an  elephant  in  a 
raging  fever.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
I  have  omitted  two  or  three  ingenious  little 
details.  For  instance,  the  size  of  the  stir- 
about buckshot  varies  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  component  particles  of  the  stuff 
to  be  pulsated,  but  each  machine  acts 
with  such  unerring  fidelity  that  never  by 
any  chance  is  a  diamond  allowed  to  loiter 
in  the  top  rubbish-layer.  "  Here,"  said 
my  guide,  picking  out  a  tiny  white  pebble, 
*'is  a  one  and  one-half  carat  stone,  worth 
about  £1  in  its  present  condition,"  and  he 
flicked  it  away  as  carelessly  as  though 
shooting  a  pea  into  a  pig-tub.  "  I  congrat- 
ulate your  company  on  its  affluence,"  I  re- 
marked with  would-be  irony,  "since  it  can 
afford  thus  to  throw  £1  into  the  dirt." 
"You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  rejoinder; 
"that  diamond  will  inevitably  be  brought 
to  light  again.  To  test  the  accuracy  of 
our  working,  we  are  wont  constantly  to 
throw  marked  diamonds  into  the  pulsating- 
pan,  and  we  never  fail  to  recover  them." 

On  the  assumption  —  which  is  gener- 
ally received  as  approxim.ately  accurate  — 
that  the  previous  processes  of  elimination 
have  reduced  the  original  bulk  contained 
in  a  truck  to  its  one-hundredth  part,  the 
proverbial  difficulty  of  finding  a  needle  in 
a  bottle  of  hay  is  applicable  here,  and 
henceforth  the  diamond-charged  residue 
is  scrutinized  almost  particle  by  particle. 
The  seeking  or  "  sorting  "  house  consists 
of  a  long  hut,  with  tables  so  disposed  as  to  3k. 
be  searchingly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  'i 
the  sun.  Here  are  assembled,  in  compar- 
atively noiseless  activity,  a  multitude  of 
black  convicts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  white 
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sorters.  A  Kaffir  half  fills  a  common 
hand-sieve  with  the  precious  material, 
pours  some  water  over  it,  swirls  it  about 
with  a  peculiar  jerk  which  tends  to  send  the 
heavier  diamonds  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  with  a  bump  empties  the  sieve  up- 
side down  in  front  of  a  European.  Most 
of  the  diamonds  present  appear  on  the  re- 
versed surface  of  the  topsy-turvied  heap; 
but  numerous  stragglers  are  also  found  by 
turning  over  seriatim^ 'w\\h  a  bricklayer's 
small  trowel,  the  bright,  pretty  pile  of 
olivine  (a  species  of  jade),  garnets  (false), 
non-magnetic  iron,  and  diamonds,  which, 
slightly  dripping  to  aid  selection,  glitters 
in  the  sun  like  a  child's  box  of  beads. 
Each  searcher  is  supplied  with  a  common 
little  tin  box,  into  which  he  drops  his  find- 
ings. I  peer  into  one  of  them  taken  hap- 
hazard; it  contains  about  a  dozen  small 
stones,  representing  the  results  of  one 
man's  searching  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  ;^i,6oo.  The  monotony  of  investi- 
gation naturally  brings  about  a  tendency  to 
become  careless  ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
attention  on  the  full  stretch,  variety  is 
afforded  by  frequently  changing  the  sorters 
to  different-sized  siftings  ;  so  that  at  one 
spell  the  prizes  to  be  discovered  consist  of 
stones  no  larger  than  peppercorns,  while 
at  another  they  are  as  big  as  hazel-nuts. 
The  facilities  for  theft  by  European 
workers  are  obvious,  inasmuch  as  search- 
ing of  their  persons  —  as  in  the  case  of 
natives,  to  be  hereafter  described  —  is  out 
of  the  question ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  company  is  consequently  sub- 
jected to  heavy  losses,  which  some  experts 
estimate  as  being  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  — 
1.^.,  ;^io  worth  is  stolen  out  of  every  ;^ioo 
worth  discovered.  Numerous  placards 
forbid  visitors  to  handle  the  gravel.  "  How 
do  you  know,"  I  inquire,  "that  I,  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  you,  have  not  already  se- 
creted two  or  three  diamonds  under  my 
tongue  or  up  my  sleeve .?  "  "  No  fear,"  is 
the  smiling  reply  ;  "  unknown  to  yourself, 
you  are  being  carefully  and  incessantly 
watched."  And  this  startling  discovery 
that  I  am  shadowed  prompts  me  to  be  less 
ready  to  trickle  handfuls  of  diamonds 
through  my  fingers,  and  to  tuck  up  my 
cuffs  ostentatiously,  to  disarm  suspicion 
that  I  may  be  exercising  a  little  legerde- 
main. 

After  the  English  sorters  have  secured 
the  greater  part  of  the  contained  treasure 
—  have,  as  it  were,  picked  the  plums  out  of 
the  pudding  —  the  dibris  is  passed  on  to 
the  native  convicts  for  the  discovery  of  the 
casually  remaining  currants.     They  turn 


the  stuff  over  twice,  and  their  findings  are 
dropped  into  boxes  with  padlocked  cov- 
ers. One  which  I  examined  contained 
nine  or  ten  seed-stones,  as  the  result  of 
five  or  six  hours'  work  ;  but  their  total 
value  was  reckoned  at  about  £io.  The 
prisoners  receive  a  special  money  reward 
in  proportion  to  their  success,  amounting, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  to  \\d.  per  carat.  It 
is  manifest  that  without  some  such  in- 
ducement they  would  scamp  their  investi- 
gation. 

For  diamond  labor  the  company  hires 
from  government  sixty-five  Kaffir  convicts, 
of  whose  maintenance  it  bears  the  entire 
expense,  and  whose  condition  in  the 
prison,  which  I  subsequently  inspected, 
might  almost  be  called  enviable.  They  are 
grouped  together  by  tribes ;  the  separate 
and  silent  system  is  ignored  ;  they  are  well 
and  warmly  housed  ;  an  occasional  whack 
from  the  warders  habitually  constitutes 
their  punishments;  and  their  food  com- 
prises, together  with  other  allowances,  the 
enormous  daily  meat  ration  of  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  plus  a  large  supply  of 
bread.  The  traditional  rollicking  "  life  on 
the  ocean  wave"  dwindles  into  dulness 
compared  with  a  "life  in  a  convict-yard  " 
at  Kimberley.  They  are  every  night 
searched  to  the  very  skin  to  prevent  them 
pilfering  diamonds. 

Thus  we  have  followed  the  stages  of 
mining,  farming,  washing,  sifting,  search- 
ing, and  finding,  during  which  diamonds 
have  been  discovered  in  small  numbers, 
but  generally  of  exceptional  size,  in  the 
mine,  a  few  more  in  the  "  blue  "  exposed 
in  the  open  fields,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  in  the  sorting-houses.  Next,  the 
scene  reverts  to  the  rooms  in  the  De  Beers 
office,  where  all  the  stones  are  sent  for 
sale.  Considering  the  vast  treasure  it 
contains,  the  building  is  of  a  flimsy  nature, 
with  little  provision  against  fire  or  thieves 
beyond  one  or  two  safes,  and  a  few  loaded 
revolvers  on  the  table,  ready  to  be 
snatched  up  for  instant  use.  Mr.  Joseph, 
we  may  assume,  is  still  arguing  the  ques- 
tion of  ;^26,ooo  or  ;^26,4oo  before  one 
parcel ;  but  on  another  adjacent  table  are 
spread  out  other  diamonds  worth  about 
;^6o,ooo  in  their  rough  state.  These  are 
arranged  in  about  eight  rows,  each  con- 
taining seven  or  eight  little  heaps,  and, 
moreover,  so  disposed  as  to  be  graduated 
both  according  to  color,  from  white  to 
darkish  yellow  —  and  to  size,  from  pin's 
heads  to  nutmegs.  A  large  proportion 
are  characterized  by  a  curious  mathemat- 
ical regularity  of  shape  —  perfect  octahe- 
drons   being     the    most    frequent,    with 
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occasional  dodecahedrons  ;  but  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  muster  up  any  admiration 
for  them  in  their  present  condition.  They 
have  been  cleaned  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  boiling  water  and  acid  ;  yet  they 
still  resemble  bits  of  common  dull  glass, 
and  can  only  be  rendered  interesting  by  a 
peremptory  demand  on  prophetic  imagina- 
tion. Even  a  four  hundred  carat  diamond, 
found  the  previous  day,  marking  an  era  in 
the  De  Beers  discoveries,  and  which  is 
now  produced  out  of  an  old  tin  box  easily 
to  be  prised  open  by  a  schoolboy  with  his 
knife,  cannot  produce  a  vestige  of  enthu- 
siasm among  the  company,  although  it 
makes  a  stir  among  the  outside  public.  It 
is  a  perfect  octahedron  of  a  distinctly  yel- 
low color,  about  the  size  of  a  partridge's 
egg,  and  even  when  cut  will  be  of  a  weight 
far  in  excess  of  the  Koh-i-noor.  Though 
of  very  high  value,  it  can  never  become  of 
world-wide  repute,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
of  the  first  water.  Indeed  there  is  reason 
to  surmise  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Kim- 
berley  findings  are  brilliants,  and  that  all 
such  are  absorbed  into  the  Brazilian  dia- 
monds which  constitute  family  jewellery 
handed  down  as  heirlooms  of  great  value. 
"  How  can  you  distinguish  true  from  false 
diamonds  ?  "  I  ask.  "  By  common  sense," 
is  the  contemptuous  reply  of  experts  so 
trained  by  long  experience  that  they  jump 
at  accurate  conclusions  without  being  able 
to  trace  the  process  thereof.  It  was 
pointed  out,  besides,  that  by  crackling 
large  stones  together  in  the  hand  the  noise 
produced  is  of  a  peculiar  sharp  grating 
sound.  Admirable !  only  unfortunately 
few  of  us  possess  enough  large  diamonds 
to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  experiment. 
The  expense  of  cutting  and  polishing  is 
estimated  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent,  of 
their  value,  and  the  loss  of  weight  incurred 
thereby  frequently  amounts  to  two-thirds 
of  their  original  carats.  Among  the  curi- 
osities of  the  collection  are  fancy  stones  of 
queer  shapes  and  colors  —  deep  yellow, 
dark  purple,  and  prismatic  shades.  But 
all  diamonds  —  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
—  are  transmitted  to  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  carats 
weekly,  and  ultimately  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  Amsterdam  cutters.* 

By  degrees  the  De  Beers  Company  has 
bought  up  the  four  principal  mines  in  the 
district,  which  are  included  in  the  limited 
space  of  four  square  miles,  and  comprise 
the  Kimberley,  area  thirty-one  acres;  Du 
Toits,  thirty-tive  acres;  Bultfontein,  twen- 

*  The  value  of  the  diamonds  produced  from  the  four 
principal  Kimberley  mines  in  1887  was  ;^4,o33,332. 


ty-seven  acres;  while  the  De  Beers  prop- 
er, the  most  valuable  of  all,  spreads  over 
eighteen  and  one-half  acres.  In  addition, 
it  has  a  large  proprietorship  in  Brazilian 
mines.  The  directors  therefore  strenu- 
ously insist,  with  every  appearance  of  a 
sound  reasoning,  that  the  purchase  of 
their  shares  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
speculation  like  gold-mine  property,  but 
as  a  safe  and  permanent  investment.  They 
claim  that,  being  the  chief  diamond-pro- 
ducers in  the  world,  they  can  so  regulate 
the  issue  of  stones  to  the  market  that  they 
can  maintain  a  steadily  uniform  price,  and 
that  their  unworked  "blue,"  even  at  the 
present  level,  will  suffice  for  many  years' 
harvest  on  the  existing  scale.  But  as  yet 
the  bottom  has  not  been  plumbed,  and  the 
deeper  the  shaft  the  richer  the  produce. 
I  may  mention  the  theory,  which,  however 
crude,  is  not  entirely  without  verisimili- 
tude, that  the  diamondiferous  material  has 
been  thrust  up  by  igneous  agency  from 
immense  profundity  through  a  superincum- 
bent mass  ;  that  the  same  agent  had  long 
ago  crystallized  the  diamonds  ;  and  that  if 
we  could  dig  down  to  that  crust  we  should 
find  the  precious  stones  sticking  to  the 
roof  like  pieces  of  suet  in  a  pudding.  Nor 
is  it  argued  —  can  there  be  the  smallest 
doubt?  —  after  such  long  and  extensive 
experience,  as  to  the  uniform  average 
richness  of  the  earth.  For  instance,  the 
accepted  estimate  that  one  De  Beers 
truck-load  will  produce  one  and  a  half 
carats  is  useful  and  true  in  theory  only, 
but  that  a  thousand  loads  will  bring  to 
light  fifteen  hundred  carats  is  perfectly 
accurate  in  practice. 

One  morning  when  I  was  inspecting 
the  works,  the  four-hundred-carat  stone  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  was  discov- 
ered, and  great  was  the  curiosity  and 
interest  excited  throughout  Kimberley 
generally.  But  the  mining  managers  were 
supremely  indifferent;  the  find  would 
merely  help  to  balance  the  average,  and 
its  direct  influence  on  the  gross  receipts 
would  be  quite  inappreciable.  Should 
there  be  any  temporary  surfeit  of  stones 
in  England,  the  demand  in  America,  and 
especially  in  the  States,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  there  is  an  encouraging 
prospect  of  a  fresh  field  for  sale  in  the 
vast  and  populous  Chinese  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  counter-arguments 
must  be  conceded, 'that  it  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  the  demand  for 
diamonds  may  simultaneously  diminish 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  there  exists 
the  still  more  serious  contingency  of  the 
discovery  of  fresh  and  extensive  surface- 
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washings,  so  inexpensive  in  working  as  to 
lessen  materially  the  value  of  the  Kimber- 
ley  mines  with  their  costly  machinery. 

With  some  sensation  of  relief  I  turn 
from  poring  over  these  —  shall  I  say  stu- 
pid?—  stones,  to  the  remarkable  system 
of  native  labor  organized  for  their  collec- 
tion. I  have  already  alluded  to  the  ex- 
treme facilities  for  pilfering  them  ;  and  to 
counteract  this  as  ejEfectually  as  possible, 
a  large  native  compound  —  an  enclosure 
within  the  mining  enclosure  —  has  been 
established,  comprising  an  area  of  an  acre 
and  a  half,  surrounded  by  corrugated-iron 
sheeting,  about  ten  feet  high  and  very 
difficult  to  climb.  Incessant  watch  and 
ward,  iron  portals,  bolts,  and  bars,  are 
safeguards  against  the  escape  of  insiders  ; 
and  all  outsiders  are  subjected,  like  our- 
selves, to  a  scrutiny  of  our  appearance 
and  an  examination  of  our  passes,  ere  ad- 
mitted within  the  precincts  of  that  anomaly 
—  a  prison  for  free  men.  One  working 
shift  is  being  actually  employed  in  the 
mines;  but  the  remainder,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  in  number,  constitute  a 
strange  collection  of  numerous  tribes,  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  of  South  Africa, 
which  would  engross  the  interest  of  an 
enthusiastic  ethnologist.  Nor  is  the  sight 
altogether  displeasing;  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, baskingand  sleeping,  eating,  smoking, 
and  playing,  are  in  full  swing;  but  the 
concourse  of  so  many  perfectly  nude 
blacks  represents  a  type  of  life  so  strangely 
removed  from  civilization,  that  we  need 
all  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  religion 
to  prevent  our  constantly  forgetting  "  after 
whose  image"  all  these  men  are  made. 
An  English  superintendent  conducts  me 
through  the  establishment,  and* by  degrees 
the  impression  of  noisy  chaos  is  changed 
into  an  appreciation  of  the  system  and 
order  maintained.  In  one  corner  are 
quarters  reserved  for  the  European  ward- 
ers ;  elsewhere  is  a  large  butchery,  where 
good  mutton  is  sold  at  ^.  and  beef  at  3^. 
a  pound.  The  superior  tribes  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  re- 
liable, and  stalwart,  such  as  the  Zulus  — 
are  flesh-eating,  and  habitually  consume 
as  much  as  a  pound  and  a  half  daily  ;  the 
inferior  —  as,  for  example,  the  Korannas 
and  Bushmen  —  subsist  entirely  on  meal- 
ies and  other  vegetable  diet.  Here  is  a 
canteen  on  an  extensive  and  comprehen- 
sive scale,  furnishing  the  natives  with 
every  article  of  daily  life  they  have  learned 
to  require  by  association  with  Europeans, 
and  with  every  description  of  grocery  for 
which  they  have  a  fancy.  Beer,  spirits, 
or  alcohol  in  any  form   whatsoever,  are. 


however,  rigidly  excluded ;  and  although 
Kaffirs  are  prone  to  excessive  intemper- 
ance, and  here  have  plenty  of  money  at 
their  disposal,  they  readily  accept  the 
restriction  —  one  more  instance  of  the 
advantageous  practicability  of  suddenly 
depriving  habitual  inebriates  of  their  poi- 
son. The  receipt  of  high  wages  power- 
fully develops  the  craze  for  gambling,  as 
innate  in  blacks  as  in  whites.  A  group  is 
collected  in  a  shady  corner  absorbed  in  a 
game  of  childish  simplicity  with  cards, 
which  a  Kaffir  deals  with  the  neatness  and 
rapidity  of  a  professed  prestidigitator. 
The  stakes  are  5</.  per  deal  —  as  ruinously 
high  as  unlimited  loo  would  be  to  English- 
men—  and  the  winners  clutch  at  their 
gains  with  a  frenzy  quite  at  variance  with 
the  ideal  impassiveness  of  the  savage. 
Elsewhere,  in  the  open,  cooks  are  prepar- 
ing food  in  large  caldrons  for  their  respec- 
tive tribes.  A  hasty  inspection  of  some 
of  the  nauseous,  seething  messes  conveys 
to  me  the  impression  that  the  chief  con- 
stituents are  heads  and  entrails.  Tribes 
are  kept  apart  in  separate  huts  ;  for  were 
there  an  indiscriminate  mixture,  one  half 
would  quickly  be  at  the  throats  of  the 
other  half.  The  interiors  of  the  dwellings 
mark  curiously  the  gradations  of  savage- 
dom.  In  some  —  for  example,  among  the 
Zulus  —  comparative  neatness,  order,  and 
cleanliness  prevail;  their  blankets  and 
rugs  are  brightly  striped,  their  rags  are 
brilliant,  their  sleeping-places  have  some 
semblance  of  being  human  resorts,  and 
even  faint  traces  of  attempted  decoration 
can  be  detected.  In  others,  notably  among 
the  Baralongs  and  Batlapins,  the  interiors 
are  like  nothing  else  than  the  lairs  of 
grovelling  beasts  of  the  field.  One  habit, 
however,  seems  common  to  all.  What- 
ever the  heat  of  the  weather  or  warmth  of 
the  spot,  the  sleeping  savage  is  careful  to 
envelop  completely  in  his  blanket  not 
only  his  body  but  his  head,  leaving  not  the 
smallest  chink  for  breathing,  so  that  it  is 
marvellous  he  is  not  asphyxiated.  The 
higher  tribes  of  Kaffirs  are,  however, 
clean  in  their  habits,  and  delight  in  wal- 
lowing in  the  large  compound  tank  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  are  remarkably  free 
from  bouquet  de  Vi2X\vQ\  whereas  a  single 
whifE  of  a  Chinaman  is  sickening,  and 
proximity  even  to  a  bath-loving  Japanese 
elicits  an  involuntary  "  phew." 

My  conductor  assures  me  that  although 
the  number  of  Europeans  is  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  total  of  black  residents,  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  main- 
taining order.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  one  of  which 
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regards  with  distrust  the  others,  and  de- 
clines to  combine ;  partly  to  the  constant 
influx  of  fresh  arrivals  and  departure  of 
old  hands  ;  partly  to  the  entire  absence  of 
women  and  children ;  and  finally,  to  the 
fact  that  all  are  healthy  adults,  whose 
time  is  pretty  well  taken  up  in  working, 
eating,  and  sleeping.  Moreover,  a  certain 
number  of  tribal  princelets,  who  receive 
wages  but  never  do  a  stroke  of  work,  mate- 
rially contribute  to  suppress  quarrels.  My 
guide  appeared  to  be  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  charges,  rousing  numerous  sleep- 
ers whom  I  wished  to  question,  by  gently 
pulling  their  ears,  and  eliciting  from  them 
willing  if  not  intelligent  replies.  Among 
the  representatives  of  races,  taking  them 
roughly  in  order  of  superiority,  were  Zulus, 
Basutos,  Delagoa  Bay  men,  Fingoes,  Hot- 
tentots, Baralongs,  Batlapins,  Korannas, 
and  Bushmen.  These  latter  give  rise  to 
a  sombre  repugnance,  almost  amounting 
to  a  shuddering  aversion,  in  that  they  are 
examples  of  the  lowest  depths  of  a  de- 
graded humanity.  A  characteristic  dis- 
tinction between  monkey  and  man  is  the 
power  possessed  by  the  latter  of  opposa- 
bility  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb. 
This  power  is  lacking  in  the  Bushman. 
"  Pinch  my  finger,"  I  said  to  one  of  them  ; 
"  pinch  much  harder."  In  vain  ;  the  press- 
ure would  scarcely  have  injured  a  fly. 
Now,  an  anthropoidal  ape  possesses  many 
human  characteristics,  but  is  essentially  a 
monkey ;  a  Bushman  possesses  many  apish 
characteristics,  but  is  essentially  a  man. 
A  miserable,  dwarfed,  decrepit,  repulsive 
man.  One  whom  I  measured  was  only 
four  feet  three  inches  in  height,  with  a 
skinny  feeble  body  to  correspond,  a 
screwed-up  chest,  drumstick  legs  and 
arms,  very  small  cerebellum,  prognathous 
jaws,  high  cheek-bones,  acute  facial  angle, 
and  lack-lustre  eyes.  His  features  were 
totally  devoid  of  expression;  his  de- 
meanor, when  examined  and  handled,  was 
more  stolid  than  that  of  a  sheep  ;  his  lan- 
guage could  barely  be  called  coherent ;  and 
in  fact,  it  was  difificult  and  painful  to  real- 
ize that  this  poor  brutish  animal  must  be 
classified  in  a  genus  which  comprises  a 
Newton,  a  Milton,  and  a  Shakespeare. 
The  only  instance  I  witnessed  of  Bush- 
man intelligence  was  in  a  tiny  infant  in 
Kimberley  hospital.  The  creature  was 
about  the  size  of  a  puppy,  and  equally 
bright  and  vivacious,  illustrating  the  the- 
ory that  in  a  race  of  low  intellect  intelli- 
gence is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  age. 

To  supply  the  incarcerated  Kaffirs  with 
any  means  of  intellectual  occupation  —  to 
give  them  books,  paper,  writing-materials, 


etc.  —  would  be  like  presenting  ruffles  to  a 
man  wanting  a  shirt.  I  inspected  the 
small  nominal  school ;  it  was  a  mere  farce. 
I  espied  two  or  three  Methodist  hymn- 
books  in  possession  of  so-called  converts  ; 
but  alas !  here,  as  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa,  the  expression  "native  convert" 
is,  in  cases  which  are  sadly  numerous, 
synonymous  with  "outward  show  and  in- 
ward deceit."  To  put  the  matter  crudely, 
yet  I  believe  not  inaccurately,  between 
Christianity  and  the  Kaffir  faith  intervenes 
a  wide  and  debased  gap.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  missionaries  to  drag  the  savage 
down  from  the  elevation,  however  slight, 
of  his  own  creed ;  but  instead  of  endeav- 
oring forthwith  to  raise  him  to  the  pinnacle 
indicated  by  Christ's  teaching,  they  are 
too  frequently  content  to  acquiesce  in  a 
small  measure  of  individual  success,  and 
to  leave  him  wallowing  in  the  aforesaid 
gap.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Bodley's 
admirable  "  Ride  in  Kaffir  Land  "  *  for  the 
further  consideration  of  South  African 
missionary  undertakings,  so  imperatively 
required  of  us  as  a  duty,  so  noble  in  their 
conception,  and,  alas  !  sometimes  so  feeble 
in  their  execution. 

The  compound  hospital  is  admirable; 
the  percentage  of  sick  among  sturdy 
laborers  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  leading  a 
model  healthy  existence,  is  naturally 
small.  Every  comfort  and  every  essential 
requirement  of  modern  medical  science  is 
here  forthcoming;  and  albeit  the  Kaffirs 
are  somewhat  puzzled  at  a  gratuitous  com- 
passion for  suffering,  they  rejoice  and  be- 
lieve in  their  English  doctors. 

Almost  every  traveller  has  encountered 
certain  marvellous  experiences  which,  if 
he  be  prudent,  he  will  forbear  detailing, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  considered  a 
bold-faced  liar ;  and  I  only  venture  to  al- 
lude to  the  following  circumstance  because 
it  can  be  corroborated  by  many  indepen- 
dent witnesses.  The  Kimberley  Kaffirs 
are  extremely  fond  of  cigars,  but  they 
smoke  with  the  lighted  end  in  their 
mouths.  When  this  peculiarity  was  first 
mentioned  to  me,  I  supposed  that  my  in- 
formant was  cracking  a  somewhat  vac- 
uous joke ;  but  to  my  amazement  I  saw 
numerous  instances  of  the  reality  in  the 
compound.  The  native  first  lighted  his 
cigar  by  the  ordinary  method,  then  turning 
it  round,  he  deftly  arranged  the  hotly  glow- 
ing end  in  his  mouth,  and  tucking  away 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  proceeded  to  in- 
spire and  expire  the  fumes,  very  gradually 
consuming  the  whole  of  the  cigar.     The 
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smokers  assured  me  that  the  process  was 
warm,  comforting,  delicious,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  the  usual  mode.  On  subsequent 
trial  I  found  that  the  knack  is  less  difficult 
to  acquire  than  might  be  supposed. 

The  Kaffirs,  when  hired,  enter  into 
agreements  for  minimum  periods  of  three 
months,  and  during  these  terms  they  are 
never  suffered  to  quit  the  mining  enclos- 
ure on  any  pretext  whatever.  They  do 
not  appear  to  find  this  restraint  irksome; 
some,  indeed,  voluntarily  thus  pass  three 
or  four  years  in  unbroken  captivity,  while 
others  at  the  end  of  their  contract  sally 
forth  for  a  week's  swinish  orgies,  and  then 
return  to  renew  their  engagements.  Dur- 
ing their  incarceration  they  are  at  all  times 
liable,  and  are  sometimes  subjected,  to 
sudden  search,  but  the  thorough  and  cru- 
cial investigation  is  carried  out  during 
their  last  seven  days'  residence.  On  reach- 
ing this  margin  they  are  separated  from 
the  mass  of  their  fellows,  closely  confined 
in  a  large  hut  set  aside  for  the  purpose, 
and  watched  day  and  night  like  felons  un- 
der sentence  of  death.  Admitted  within 
its  precincts,  I  see  about  forty  naked  fel- 
lows either  lying  on  the  ground  comfort- 
ably dozing  or  squatting,  in  the  contented 
vacuity  of  do-nothingness  so  charming  to 
all  torpid  intellects.  Each  Kaffir  wears  a 
pair  of  thick  leather  gloves,  padlocked 
round  the  wrist  and  never  for  a  moment 
removed.  Being  fingerless  and  resem- 
bling boxing-gloves  without  padding,  they 
render  the  hands  almost  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  hiding  or  picking  and  stealing. 
Their  sole  custodian  is  one  sturdy  En- 
glishman, the  picture  of  boredom,  and 
who  unassisted  is  perfectly  competent  to 
maintain  order,  stop  squabbling,  and  to 
some  extent  baffle  schemes  for  thieving. 
At  my  request  he  gives  me  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  his  captives  are  searched 
before  being  set  free  —  in  addition  to  cer- 
tain other  effectual  measures.  Awaken- 
ing a  sleeper  by  a  friendly  pull  of  the  ear, 
"Jigger"  is  his  first  injunction,  and  forth- 
with the  naked  savage  gravely  begins  to 
hop,  skip,  and  jump,  as  though  executing 
a  hornpipe.  These  movements  would 
cause  stones  ensconced  about  the  person 
to  fall  on  the  ground.  Next  the  custodian 
minutely  searches  the  hair,  ears,  toes,  and 
every  part  of  his  charge's  body  ;  then  he 
thrusts  his  fingers  into  the  native's  mouth 
and  rummages  about  the  teeth  and  inside 
the  cheeks  ;  and  finally,  the  suspect  is  re- 
quired to  waggle  his  tongue  in  case  any 
stone  shall  have  been  secreted  about  the 
root.  Were  "  The  History  of  a  Diamond  " 
written,  like  that  of   its  cousin  carbon, 


"  The  History  of  a  Lump  of  Coal,"  it 
might  furnish  us  with  two  scenes  in  such 
strange  contrast  as  to  leave  to  us  the  al- 
ternative of  a  smile  or  a  sneer. 

Scene  i.  A  squalid  African  hut;  a 
white  overseer  is  compelling  a  naked 
Kaffir  prisoner  to  go  through  grotesquely 
degrading  antics;  a  dirty  little  white 
stone,  only  useful  to  be  strung  like  an  or- 
namental bead,  drops  from  the  poor  black 
carcass ;  overseer  triumphantly  pounces 
on  the  discovery. 

Scene  2.  Six  thousand  miles  distant; 
a  London  ball-room  with  all  accessories  of 
civilized  splendor;  the  stone  reappears 
cut,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  brilliant  enhanc- 
ing the  charms  of  some  young  loveliness, 
and  prompting  the  instinct  which  bids  us 
worship  and  honor  her  beauty,  as  though 
it  were  something  divine. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  I 
have  indicated,  the  blacks  occasionally 
succeed  in  besting  the  whites.  Some  have 
the  knack  of  stowing  a  diamond  for  a  few 
minutes  a  short  distance  down  the  throat, 
and  when  the  search  is  over,  working  it 
back  into  the  mouth  by  a  muscular  move- 
ment. I  am  shown  several  tin  boxes  used 
by  the  natives  for  holding  the  rag  or  two 
they  may  possess,  and  wherein  stones 
have  been  most  ingeniously  concealed  be- 
hind the  metal  lining  plate  or  the  handle. 
On  one  occasion  a  liberated  Kaffir  was 
passing  the  last  outside  sentry,  swinging 
a  small  open  flimsy  basket,  such  as  chil- 
dren use  in  England  when  gathering  cow- 
slips, "  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  the 
warder,  without  any  real  suspicion,  and  in 
the  mere  vacuity  of  idleness.  The  wicker 
handle  was  a  little  loose ;  it  was  lightly 
tacked  on  to  a  small  slip  of  wood  at  the 
brim,  and  when  pulled  aside  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  neatly  concealed  cavity  had 
been  scooped  out,  and  a  valuable  diamond 
deposited  therein.  Equally  ingenious 
means  have  been  devised  for  baffling  the 
outside  detectives,  and  for  smuggling 
stones  from  Kimberley  to  a  remote  and 
safe  locality.  A  diamond  is  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  meat  and  given  to  a  dog,  which 
is  conveyed  out  of  the  district  and  slaugh- 
tered, when  the  stone  is  removed  from  the 
intestines.  Sometimes  carrier-pigeons  are 
utilized  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  parcel- 
post  was  rendered  an  accomplice,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  book  with  a  hollow 
cut  out  of  the  central  pages,  wherein  the 
booty  was  ensconced.  The  detective  de- 
partment is  elaborately  and  efifectually 
organized,  and  breaches  of  the  diamond 
laws  are  very  properly  punished  with  ex- 
treme severity,  five  years'  penal  servitude 
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on  the  government  works  being  a  not  in- 
frequent sentence.  A  convict  digging  at 
one  of  the  Cape  Town  forts  hid  a  very 
valuable  diamond,  which  had  escaped  dis- 
covery when  he  was  apprehended,  in  a 
corner  of  the  parapet,  as  the  surest  place 
of  concealment.  He  was  unexpectedly 
transferred  temporarily  to  another  work, 
and  on  his  return  found  that  a  large  mass 
of  earth  had  been  carted  over  his  cache. 
The  diamond  has  remained  unrecovered 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  four-gun 
battery  is  invested  with  a  halo  in  conse- 
quence of  its  latent  treasure,  quite  irre- 
spective of  its  value  for  annihilating  an 
enemy's  ships.  Again,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  deal  in  the  rough  stones  without  a 
special  license  ;  only  cut  jewels  —  which 
exist  in  very  small  numbers  in  Kimberley 
—  are  open  to  free  traffic.  Were  a  casual 
wayfarer  to  pick  up  a  chance  diamond  on 
a  waste  piece  of  land,  the  retention  of  it 
or  any  attempt  to  sell  it  would  be  penal. 
Yet,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  the 
"  I.D.B.,"  as  it  is  called  —  illicit  diamond- 
buying  —  is  carried  on  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  I  could  quote  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nently prosperous  individuals  in  South 
Africa,  who,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
amassed,  in  former  days,  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  nefarious  traffic,  and  who  is 
now  flourishing  in  several  public  capaci- 
ties, though,  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice,  he  should  be  behind  the  bars  of  a 
jail.  Some  years  back  detectives  lighted 
on  a  very  hotbed  of  "  I.D.B.,"  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  legal  proof.  At  dead  of 
night  some  disguised  members  of  the 
force  betook  themselves  to  the  thieves' 
den,  and  offered  for  sale  a  certain  number 
of  the  precious  stones.  Only  a  woman 
was  forthcoming,  who  handled  them,  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  genuine,  but  pro- 
fessing herself  unable  to  do  any  business, 
restored  them  to  the  fictitious  sellers.  The 
detectives  withdrew  baffled,  but  were  con- 
siderably more  baffled  the  next  morning 
on  discovering  that  the  intended  victim 
had  so  cleverly  exercised  her  sleight  of 
hand  as  to  have  substituted  her  own  imi- 
tation diamonds  for  the  valuable  stones 
originally  tendered. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  explain 
the  working  of  a  diamond-mine  in  its  per- 
fected organization,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  modern  mechanical  science  ;  but  with- 
out following  the  sarcastic  exhortation 
"  Commen^ons  au  deluge,"  I  must  admit 
the  expediency  of  describing  the  nature 
of  its  infancy  some  twenty-one  years  ago, 
when  the  entire  district  was  a  drear, 
scarcely  inhabited  wilderness.     By  a  for- 


tunate coincidence,  at  the  very  date  I  paid 
my  visit  to  Kimberley,  a  new  adjacent 
diamond-field,  the  Wesselton,  had  just 
been  discovered  —  an  event  which  may 
not  occur  once  in  a  decade  ;  and  I  was  a 
witness  of  the  feverish  excitement,  the 
rush  to,  and  the  initiatory  working  of,  a 
fresh  mine.  In  company  with  the  govern- 
ment inspector.  Captain  Erskine,  I  drove 
four  and  a  half  miles,  through  a  country 
resembling  Aldershot  Heath  in  1855,  to 
the  site  in  the  open,  slightly  undulating 
veldt.  Radiating  from  a  central  area 
where  the  ground  was  being  actually 
turned  up,  were  innumerable  "claims," 
thirty  feet  square,  each  marked  out  by 
four  pegs  bearing  the  name  of  the  claim- 
ant. They  had  been  stuck  in  in  a  mani- 
festly hasty,  higgledy-piggledy  manner, 
one  plot  frequently  overlapping  another, 
and  some  day  will  constitute  a  useful  ac- 
cumulation for  firewood,  since  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  ground  is  already 
vested  property.  The  crazy  rushers,  how- 
ever, who  a  few  days  ago  were  streaming 
across  the  veldt  like  files  of  ants,  appar- 
ently consider  that  le propriitd  c'^est le  voly 
and  in  its  turn  should  be  voWd  accord- 
ingly, and  have  petitioned  the  government 
that  the  field  should  be  handed  over  to 
public  digging,  with  about  the  same  right 
which  would  justify  the  deprivation  of  a 
house  proprietor's  kitchen-garden  for  the 
benefit  of  street  scavengers.  The  rushers 
had  returned  to  their  usual  avocations  in 
Kimberley,  but  in  attempted  substantiation 
of  their  claims,  had  left  a  guard  of  Euro- 
peans, who  profitably  employed  their  time 
snoozing  in  an  adjacent  tent,  with  a  daily 
pay  of  seven  shillings  each  fordoing  noth- 
ing. That  part,  however,  which  I  may 
call  the  nucleus  spot,  was  being  worked 
by  the  lawful  owners,  and  was  the  scene 
of  feverish  activity.  Digging,  washing, 
sifting,  and  searching  were  carried  on  in 
an  amusingly  primitive  fashion,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  small,  wheezy  engines,  with 
mules  and  donkeys  turning  windlasses, 
and  with  Kaffirs  working  with  wheel-, 
barrows,  shovels,  and  watering-pots,  I 
estimated  the  total  number  of  blacks  and 
whites'present  at  three  hundred  ;  and  the 
requirements  of  this  wild  rabble  of  delv- 
ers  for  wealth  were  represented  by  some 
rickety  tin  structures,  a  few  rags  of  tents, 
and  an  accumulation  of  liquor-barrels  and 
bottles.  "  Blue  "  had  as  yet  been  barely 
reached,  and  efEorts  were  restricted  to 
washing  the  yellow  soil ;  but  already  the 
cuttings  and  piercings  were  in  a  condition 
imminently  perilous  to  the  workmen,  and 
until  the  mine  had  been  proclaimed,  the 
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government  inspector  had  no  authority  to 
enforce  measures  for  safety.  Up  comes 
one  of  the  foremen  with  a  couple  of  largish 
diamonds,  unquestionably  genuine,  and  of 
the  approximate  value  of  £70,  which  he 
alleges  have  just  been  found  in  the  wash- 
ings, and  which,  in  language  worthy  of 
Billingsgate,  he  declares  are  the  mere 
harbingers  of  other  priceless  findings. 
"  Look  at  those  black  villains  eying  me," 
he  adds,  indicating  the  repulsively  covet- 
ous glances  of  some  native  bystanders 
who  had  heard  his  story,  "  I  must  be  off 
to  stop  their  thieving;"  and  away  he 
rushes  in  an  apparent  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment, to  continue  his  quest  of  "delved 
stones,  the  waller's  heap." 

Before  dismissing  the  mines,  justice 
demands  I  should  allude  to  the  Beacons- 
field  Institute  three  miles  distant,  and  to 
which  access  will  shortly  be  provided  by 
cheap  conveyances,  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  numerous  Europeans  who 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  these  wild 
regions.  The  extensive  grounds  have 
been  planted  with  an  immense  number  of 
ornamental  trees,  and  laid  out  in  a  manner 
which  in  two  or  three  years'  time  will 
result  in  delightful  gardens.  The  hand- 
some, large,  red  brick  buildings  are  di- 
vided into  dwellings  for  families,  and  into 
a  club  and  boarding  house  for  both  mar- 
ried and  single.  Here  every  provision 
has  been  made  for  supplying  meals,  for 
washing,  and  for  reading,  writing,  and 
recreation,  on  a  complete  scale  of  civilized 
comfort.  Granted  that  the  institute  more 
than  pays  its  own  expenses,  its  establish- 
ment reflects  high  credit  on  those  who 
designed  and  carried  out  the  scheme,  and 
notably  on  one  of  the  chief  mining  share- 
holders, Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  present 
premier  of  Cape  Colony. 

Another  admirable  adjunct  of  Kimber- 
ley  is  its  town  hospital.  I  speak  advis- 
edly in  declaring  my  opinion  that  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world  have  I  seen  a 
similar  institution  so  attractive  to  a  non- 
professional visitor,  from  its  kindly  admin- 
istration, its  graceful  comforts,  and  its 
pitying  efforts  to  relieve  all  sufferers  —  so 
that  it  has  undoubtedly  won  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  all  classes,  both  inside 
and  beyond  the  district.  The  expense  of 
its  maintenance  is  high  ;  but  Kimberley  is 
the  headquarters  of  numerous  speculators 
and  financial  magnates,  and  probably  a 
generous  superstition  prompts  many  a 
large  contribution  in  tacit  recognition  of 
fortunate  coups.  Some  of  the  wards  are 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  are  made  up 
of  private  rooms  for  patients  who  are  will- 
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ing  to  pay  a  higher  price  —  an  indescrib- 
able blessing  for  those  who  have  endured 
the  bitter  evil  of  illness  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, far  separated  from  relations.  Some 
wards  are  partly  self-supporting,  and  still 
more  are  entirely  free.  A  careful  classifi- 
cation of  races  is  naturally  most  essential ; 
and  as  I  pass  through  the  corridors,  I 
observe  that  the  inmates  comprise  all 
classes  and  ail  ages,  from  the  infant  to  the 
old  man,  and  from  the  wealthy  European 
gentleman  to  the  semi-animal  Bushman; 
while  the  variety  of  the  diseases  ranges 
from  the  rickety  Koranna  baby  to  the  ap- 
palling leper  adult.*  Probably  some  of 
the  cases  would  prove  of  interest  to  the 
greatest  scientists  of  the  leading  London 
hospitals.  A  Bushman  boy  of  fourteen, 
walking  about  with  a  conspicuous  cicatrice 
in  his  throat,  is  pointed  out  as  the  subject 
of  successful  tracheotomy  for  malignant 
growth.  I  am  assured  that  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  these 
fearful  operations  are  successful  in  this 
Carnarvon  Hospital.  The  chief  medical 
officer,  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  a  large  share 
of  credit  for  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital 
must  be  awarded,  stated  that  the  natives 
possess  a  recuperative  power,  when  sub- 
jected to  corporeal  wounds,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  animals  rather  than  of  human 
beings  ;  and  he  instanced  the  recent  case 
of  a  native  suffering  from  an  incised 
wound  in  the  abdomen,  seven  inches  long, 
and  so  deep  that  the  viscera  were  exposed 
though  not  injured.  No  means  were  avail- 
able for  antiseptic  or  any  special  treat- 
ment; cold  water  and  common  bandages 
were  the  sole  expedients  ;  but  the  wound 
healed  by  first  intention,  and  in  seven 
days  the  patient  was  walking  about  as 
sound  as  though  he  had  never  received  a 
pin-prick  in  his  life.  The  nurses,  who 
possess  advantages  beyond  the  common 
of  attractive  appearance  and  ladylike  de- 
meanor, undergo  a  strictly  orthodox,  prac- 
tical hospital  training;  and  so  high  is 
their  repute,  that  their  services  are  not 
infrequently  telegraphed  for  from  fever- 
stricken,  drain-soaked  Cape  Town,  six 
hundred  miles  distant.  That  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  order  should  prevail 
throughout  was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  1 
was  not  prepared  for  the  aspect  of  decora- 
tive comfort,  of  luxurious  brightness,  of 
the  almost  smiling  spirits  of  the  adults, 
and  of  the  ecstasies  of  merriment  among 
the  children.  To  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  infuse  such  happiness  in  the  midst 


*  In  the  veldt  districts  leprosy  is  by  no  means  un* 
common  among  the  natives. 
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of  wonted  pain  and  sorrow,  I  venture  to 
think  we  may  fitly  apply  that  quotation 
whereof  the  first   words  are,  "  Inasmuch 

as  ye  have  done  it " 

In  truth,  Englishmen  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  this  South  African  town 
as  worthily  representing  our  nation.  Free 
from  much  of  the  rowdyism  and  sharp 
practice  of  many  gold-mining  districts, 
from  the  surly  loutishness  and  savage 
treatment  of  natives  which  render  odious 
certain  Boer  settlements,  and  from  the 
bar-and-billiard  propensities  of  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  torpid  Cape  Town 
manhood,  the  law-abiding  characteristics 
of  Kimberley  are  unimpeachable,  its  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  are  incontestable,  and 
the  gentleman-like,  highly  educated  tone 
of  its  society  is  unsurpassed  throughout 
this  part  of  the  world.  If  I  must  needs 
qualify  by  some  cynical  detraction  a  de- 
scription which  otherwise  might  appear 
a  mere  eulogistic  rhapsody,  I  can  only 
refer  to  the  prime  motive  power  of  all 
Kimberley's  expenditure  of  toil,  money, 
and  ingenuity  —  the  collection  of  small, 
shining  white  stones,  almost  valueless 
except  for  the  capricious  adornment  of 
youthful  beauty  which  requires  no  such 
adventitious  aids,  or  for  the  illustration  of 
the  ugliness  of  aged  hags.  The  irony  of 
the  consideration  can  scarcely  be  exceeded 
by  the  matchless  sarcasm  of  Captain  Lem- 
uel Gulliver  when  he  parodies  our  craze 
for  alphabetical  titular  distinctions,  by 
representing  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Lilliputians  as  crouching  and  crawling, 
hopping,  bounding,  and  grovelling,  for  the 
award  of  a  piece  of  blue  thread. 

Henry  Knollys, 

Lt.-Col,R.A. 
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YvERDON,  —  does  any  one  know  it? 
Out  of  the  beaten  track  of  Swiss  tourists, 
it  cannot  boast  of  any  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, nor  has  it,  like  Fribourg,  a  world- 
renowned  organ.  No  steamers  stop  here 
to  land  their  load  of  passengers,  and  vis- 
itors, as  they  rush  by  in  the  train  to  Lau- 
sanne, hardly  bestow  a  look  at  the  little 
town  scattered  along  the  marshy  ground 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Neuch^tel.  And  yet  it  has  a  quiet  beauty 
of  its  own.  The  waving  line  of  the  blue 
Jura  looks  down  upon  it ;  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees  border  the  roads,  and  ave- 
nues of  tall  poplars  lead  down  to  the  lake 


which  lies  asleep  in  the  sunshine.  On 
Tuesdays  the  town  is  full  of  blue-bloused 
peasants,  who  rattle  in  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  in  their  chars  to  buy  and  sell 
at  the  weekly  market.  Here  are  old  women 
with  hats  tied  under  their  chins,  busily 
chattering  away  to  each  other ;  here  in  the 
market-place  are  booths  spread  out  with 
strong-smelling  cheeses  (oh,  how  strong  !), 
and  a  brisk  traffic  goes  on  in  ready-made 
boots  and  clothes,  wooden  tubs,  cherries, 
and  in  autumn  grapes,  for  Yverdon  is  in  a 
grape-growing  canton  —  the  Canton  de 
Vaud  —  and  the  slopes  above  the  town  are 
covered  with  vineyards.  In  May,  before 
the  cattle  go  up  to  the  mountains,  the  air 
is  musical  with  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells, 
long  chars  drawn  by  oxen  move  slowly 
down  the  streets,  past  the  tall  clock  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  past  the  many- 
storied  houses  with  their  red-tiled  roofs 
and  green  outside  shutters.  During  the 
summer  evenings  the  housewives  sit  at 
their  doors,  knitting  and  chatting  together 
in  voluble  Swiss-French.  But  the  great 
feature  of  the  town  is  the  castle,  looking 
down  on  the  market-place.  It  stands  four- 
square with  thick,  sturdy  round  towers, 
one  at  each  corner.  There  was  always  a 
castle  at  Yverdon,  the  very  name  —  orig- 
inally Ybrodunum —  means  a  fortress  on 
the  alluvial  ground.  The  old  Roman 
edifice,  which  endured  many  sieges  from 
Peter  of  Saxony,  was  rebuilt  by  Conrad  of 
Zahringen  in  1135,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  Then  came  the  revolt 
of  the  Swiss.  The  castle  of  Yverdon  was 
held  by  the  forces  of  the  confederation  in 
1475-6,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  castle 
of  Grandson  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
The  Swiss  garrison  of  Yverdon,  however, 
was  not  hung  up  on  the  trees  outside  the 
castle,  as  their  brethren  of  Grandson 
were;  but  they  endured  great  privations, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Grand- 
son, that  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bold 
were  dispersed,  and  the  tumult  of  war 
died  away  from  the  valley.  The  castle, 
was  used  sometimes  as  a  prison,  but  in 
1804,  when  Pestalozzi  arrived  with  his 
pupils  and  assistants,  it  was  turned  into  a 
school,  and  a  school  it  has  remained  ever 
since.  Those  loop-holed  towers,  where 
captives  used  to  weep,  have  undergone  a 
strange  metamorphosis.  Modern  glass 
windows  with  faded  green  shutters  peep 
out  along  the  grim,  grey  walls,  and  down 
the  stone  staircases,  once  trodden  by 
knights  and  warriors,  trip  the  feet  of  blue- 
bloused  children  on  their  way  to  their 
class-rooms.    Even  from   the  flag-tower, 
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where  an  oubliette  is  still  shown,  the  sound 
of  children's  voices  can  be  heard,  merrily- 
singing  their  pretty  French  part-songs. 
For  twenty  years  Pestalozzi  carried  out 
his  schemes  of  educational  reform  in  the 
castle  of  Yverdon.  Here  he  had  a  primary 
school,  a  superior  school,  and  a  normal 
school  for  teachers,  and  here  he  received 
his  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  care  in  what  garments 
they  found  him ;  his  stockings  were  gen- 
erally about  his  heels,  and  his  hair  and 
beard  in  disorder,  but  there  was  such  a 
keen  yet  tender  look  in  his  face  that  every 
one,  and  especially  children,  were  drawn 
to  him. 

"Imagine,"  says  Professor  Vulliemin, 
one  of  his  pupils,  "a  very  ugly  little  man 
with  rough,  bristling  hair,  his  face  scarred 
with  small-pox  and  covered  with  freckles, 
a  pointed,  untidy  beard,  no  necktie,  ill- 
fitting  trousers,  stockings  down,  and  enor- 
mous shoes  ;  add  to  this  a  shuffling  gait, 
eyes  either  large  and  flashing  or  half  closed 
as  though  turned  within,  features  express- 
ing either  a  profound  sadness  or  the  most 
peaceful  happiness,  speech  now  slow  and 
musical,  now  thundering  and  hurried,  and 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  man  we 
called  '  Father  Pestalozzi.'  We  loved  him, 
yes,  we  all  loved  him,  for  he  loved  us  all ; 
we  loved  him  so  much  that  when  we  lost 
sight  of  him  for  a  time  we  felt  sad  and 
lonely,  and  when  he  came  back  to  us  again 
we  could  not  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
him." 

Pestalozzi  boasted  that  he  had  not  read 
a  book  for  forty  years.  His  teaching  was 
addressed  to  the  understanding  rather  than 
the  memory,  to  draw  out  rather  than  to 
put  in.  "  iVIake  it  your  aim  to  develop  the 
child,"  he  was  never  tired  of  repeating, 
"  and  do  not  merely  train  him  as  5'ou  would 
train  a  dog,  and  as  so  many  children  in 
our  schools  are  trained."  "  Our  studies," 
says  Professor  Vulliemin,  "  were  almost 
entirely  based  on  number,  form,  and  lan- 
guage. Language  was  taught  us  by 
sense-impression  ;  we  were  taught  to  see 
correctly,  and  in  that  way  to  form  for  our- 
selves a  just  idea  of  the  relations  of  things. 
What  we  had  thoroughly  understood,  we 
had  no  trouble  in  expressing  correctly. 
The  first  elements  of  geography  were 
taught  us  from  the  land  itself.  The  pupils 
were  taken  to  a  narrow  valley  not  far  from 
Yverdon,  and  were  made  to  examine  the 
details  till  they  had  got  a  good  idea  of  it. 
They  took  back  some  of  the  clay  in  bas- 
kets, and,  after  returning  to  the  castle, 
they  reproduced  in  relief  the  valley  they 
had  just  studied,   each    taking  the  part 
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given  to  him.  Only  when  it  was  finished 
were  they  shown  the  map."  These  out- 
of-door  excursions  were  a  leading  feature 
in  Pestalozzi's  system  ;  he  was  as  great  a 
believer  in  the  teaching  of  nature  as 
Wordsworth  himself.  In  a  New  Year's 
address  to  little  children  he  says  :  "  Live 
in  innocence  and  love  !  Maintain  your 
gaiety !  Live  happily  in  nature's  arms, 
and  keep  your  senses  open  to  her  impres- 
sions. Let  your  eye  discover  her  beauties, 
and  your  ear  her  harmony.  Follow  her 
merrily  over  mountain  and  dale,  whether 
fluttering  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfly  over 
your  head,  or  whether  lying  as  a  brilliant 
stone  at  your  feet,  or  growing  as  a  lovely 
flower  before  your  eyes."  During  the  ex- 
cursions to  the  Jura,  which  Pestalozzi  him- 
self enjoyed  as  much  as  any  child,  there 
were  frequent  halts,  when  the  little  ones 
rested,  and  all  sang  the  simple,  wild  Al- 
pine melodies  that  their  masters  loved  to 
teach  them.  When  they  got  to  the  high 
mountain  pastures  under  the  pines,  they 
began  to  play  games  or  collect  herbs  and 
minerals.  On  returning  from  these  excur- 
sions, they  had  to  describe  them  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing. 

Pestalozzi  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  games  of  the  children,  that  at  Burg- 
dorf  he  would  often  let  them  go  on  undis- 
turbed till  ten  o'clock,  and  on  summer 
evenings,  the  pupils  stayed  out  till  eight 
or  nine,  looking  for  plants  and  minerals. 
His  own  passion  for  collecting  minerals 
was  so  great,  that  once,  when  he  was  at 
Burgdorf,  he  wandered  on  and  on,  filling 
his  handkerchief  and  pockets,  till  at  last, 
having  completely  lost  his  way,  he  fell 
down  dead-tired  beside  a  ditch.  Another 
evening,  as  he  dragged  wearily  along  near 
the  gate  of  Soleure,  with  his  handkerchief 
full  of  stones,  he  was  arrested  as  a  beggar 
and  .taken  before  the  judge.  The  judge 
was  out,  and  Pestalozzi  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  in  the  ante-chamber  with  his  con- 
ductor, who  was  much  astonished  when 
the  judge,  on  his  return,  recognized  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  greeting  him  warmly  invited  him 
to  supper. 

Pestalozzi's  intense  love  for  the  coun- 
try and  for  country  pursuits  began  early. 
Born  at  Zurich  in  1746,  the  queer,  ugly 
little  boy,  left  fatherless  at  six  years  of 
age,  found  small  favor  with  either  school- 
fellows or  schoolmasters.  His  schoolfel- 
lows ridiculed  him  and  called  him  nick- 
names, and  he  made  such  wretched 
attempts  at  spelling  and  writing  that  his 
schoolmaster  declared  he  would  never  be 
able  to  do  anything  well.  But  he  was 
brought  up  at  home  by  his  mother  and 
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their  old  servant  Babili,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace,  love,  and  devotion  ;  and  peace, 
according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  the  best  bless- 
ing of  childhood.  They  had  to  practise 
the  most  rigid  economy  ;  it  was  only  rarely 
that  little  Henri  had  any  pocket-money, 
and  at  one  of  these  times  he  was  .tempted 
into  a  shop  by  some  sweets  which  he  saw 
in  the  window.-  The  little  girl  behind  the 
counter,  just  seven  years  older  than  he 
was,  refused  to  sell  him  anything,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  his  money  till  he  could 
make  a  better  use  of  it.  This  little  girl, 
Anna  Schultess,  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  It  was  during  his  holiday  visits  to 
his  grandfather,  the  old  pastor  at  Hbngg, 
three  miles  from  Zurich,  that  little  Henri 
began  to  know  the  real  joy  of  living. 
Hbngg  is  beautifully  situated  among  hills 
which  slope  down  to  the  river  Limmatt  and 
are  covered  with  vineyards,  fields,  and 
orchards,  and  here  the  boy  Pestalozzi, 
who  at  Zurich  used  to  listen  to  tales  by 
the  hour  and  imagine  himself  the  hero  of 
them,  began  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  love 
nature  with  a  great  and  exceeding  love 
which  never  left  him.  It  might  have  been 
said  of  him  as  Longfellow  said  of  Agas- 
siz :  — 

Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying,  **  Here  is  astory-book 
Thy  father  has  written  for  thee." 
And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him,  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

It  was  at  Hongg,  too,  as  he  went  about 
with  his  grandfather  visiting  the  sick  and 
poor,  that  the  desire  to  lessen  the  evil  in 
the  world  began  to  grow  strong.  "  When 
I  am  a  man,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  a  pastor, 
like  my  grandfather."  At  another  time,  he 
said  :  •'  When  I  am  big,  I  shall  support  the 
peasants ;  they  ought  to  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  townspeople."  After  passing 
through  the  University  of  Zurich,  he  was 
ordained  as  a  pastor,  but  he  could  not 
preach.  He  made  one  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  a  sermon  and  then  gave  up  the 
ministry.  Law,  too,  was  a  failure.  Then 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  practical  farm- 
ing. He  put  himself  under  Tschiffeli,  the 
great  agriculturist,  for  a  year,  and  resolved 
to  take  a  farm,  and  to  grow  vegetables  and 
madder.  For  twenty-three  pounds  he 
bought  fifteen  acres  of  land  near  Birr  in 
Argovia;  this  quantity  he  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  buying  up  small  fields,  and 
a  Zurich  merchant  having  advanced  him 
;^  1,500,  he  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his    plans.     He    was    engaged  to    Anna 


Schultess,  who  seconded  him  in  every- 
thing he  did.  Their  letters  show  how 
completely  they  were  at  one  with  each 
other.  She  says  to  him  :  "  You  might  per- 
haps say  that  nature  had  done  little  for 
you,  if  she  had  not  given  you  those  large, 
dark  eyes  which  tell  of  all  the  goodness  of 
your  heart  and  the  breadth  of  your  mind." 
They  were  married  on  September  30th, 
1769;  Pestalozzi  being  twenty-three,  and 
Anna  thirty.  In  the  spring  of  1771  they 
settled  in  their  new  house,  called  Neuhof 
or  New  Farm.  They  had  one  son,  Jacobli, 
and  it  was  while  watching  this  child,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  such  things  as  that 
water  runs  down-hill,  wood  swims,  and 
stones  sink,  that  Pestalozzi  began  to  feel 
his  singular  power  of  teaching,  and  turned 
all  his  attention  to  it.  His  agricultural 
schemes  having  proved  a  disastrous  fail- 
ure, he  determined  to  take  in  a  number 
of  vagrant  children,  and  to  clothe  and 
feed  them  at  his  own  expense.  He  kept 
them  with  him  continually,  working  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  garden,  and  in  bad 
weather  spinning  cotton  in  a  large  out- 
house. He  was  in  no  hurry  to  teach  them 
to  read  or  write,  the  first  thing  was  to  teach 
them  to  think,  to  observe,  and  to  speak. 
He  also  made  them  repeat  passages  from 
the  Bible  till  they  had  learned  them  by 
heart.  The  experiment  was  made  with 
twenty  children,  and  in  a  few  months  they 
were  so  changed  for  the  better  that  it  was 
difficult  to  recognize  them.  The  expres- 
sion of  their  faces  was  altered  ;  they  were 
cheerful,  happy,  willing  to  learn  and  to 
work.  Subscriptions  came  in  from  Berne, 
Basle,  and  other  towns  ;  masters  to  teach 
spinning  and  weaving  were  engaged  ;  and 
soon  there  were  as  many  as  eighty  chil- 
dren to  provide  for.  Some  arrived  cov- 
ered with  rags  and  vermin;  they  had  to 
be  cleaned  and  fed,  and  Pestalozzi  always 
gave  them  the  best  potatoes  in  the  dish, 
and  kept  the  worst  for  himself.  "I  lived 
like  a  beggar,"  he  says,  "  to  teach  beggars 
to  live  like  men." 

After  two  years  Pestalozzi  was  as  poor 
as  the  poorest  of  his  children.  The  farm 
had  to  be  let  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred- 
itors ;  the  children  had  to  be  sent  away, 
and  he  and  his  family  were  without  food, 
fuel,  or  money,  and  often  suffered  from 
cold  and  want.  They  still  lived  at  Neuhof, 
forsaken  and  scoffed  at  by  everybody. 
For  thirty  years  Pestalozzi's  life,  as  he 
says  himself,  was  a  well-nigh  hopeless 
struggle  with  the  most  frightful  poverty. 
His  wife  was  in  bad  health,  and  only  for 
the  devotion  of  a  servant,  Elizabeth  Naef, 
they  could  hardly  have  survived  this  pe- 
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riod  of  depression  and  distress.     "  Many 
and   many  a    time,"  says  Pestalozzi,   "  I 
have  gone  without  a  dinner,  and  eaten  in 
bitterness   a   crust  by  the   roadside  at  a 
time  when  even  the  poorest  were  seated 
round  a  table."     Urged  by  his  friend  Ise- 
lin,  he  had  written  a  paper,  "  The  Evening 
Hour  of   a    Hermit,"   which    Iselin    had 
published  in  the  Ephemerides,  but  it  at- 
tracted little  attention.     He   happened  to 
send  a  little  satirical  notice  about  the  Zu- 
rich   Council  and  the    regulations    which 
they  had  drawn  up  concerning  the  dress 
of  the  officials,  to  his  friend  Fuseli,  the 
bookseller,  who  showed  it  to  his  brother 
the  painter.     His  exclamation  was,  "  To  a 
man  who  can  write  like  this,  his  pen  is  a 
fortune  in  itself."     This  was  repeated  to 
Pestalozzi,  who  was  in  such  dire  distress, 
that  he  said,  *'  I  would  have  made  peri- 
wigs to  get  bread  for  my  wife  and  child." 
He    set    to    work    to    read   Marmontel's 
"  Tales,"  and  made  some  attempts  to  imi- 
tate their  style.     Then  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  of  writing  about  the  peasants  that 
were  round  him,  and  whom  he  knew  so 
well.     The  result  was  "  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude."    It  relates   the  troubles  of  some 
Swiss  villagers,  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 
Gertrude,  a  brave,  clever,  active,  and  de- 
voted woman  is  in  great  distress  because 
her  husband  drinks  and  has  run  himself 
into  debt.    She  goes  to  the  count,  his  land- 
lord, with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  tells 
her  tale.     The  count  listens  and  arranges 
to  rebuild  a  church,  and  to  appoint  Leon- 
ard   contractor.     Leonard  sends  word  to 
the  laborers  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day, 
and  we  are  taken  into  the  houses  of  the 
different  laborers,  and  see  how  the  mes- 
sage   is  received.      The  whole  village  is 
tyrannized  over  by  a  grasping,  dishonest 
bailiff,  who  keeps  a  wine-shop,  and  tries  to 
entrap   his  victims  beyond    recovery    by 
lending  them  money  at  usurious  interest. 
The  bailiff's  villainies  are  exposed  in  the 
end,  and  some  touches  of  humor  come  in 
when  he  is  terrified  by  the  supposed  appa- 
rition of  the  devil  with  horns  and  hoofs,  in 
reality  the  count's  gamekeeper,  who  had 
dressed  himself  in  a  goat-skin,  and  who 
finds  the  bailiff's  pickaxe  and  shovel  in 
the  wood  at  night,  and  drags  them  after 
him.    Pestalozzi  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper 
to  write  his  story  on;  it  was  written  on 
the  margins  and  between  the  lines  of  old 
account-books.     It  was  shown  to  a  friend, 
who  found   it   wanting   in   literary   style, 
and  tried  to  make  the  peasants  talk  like 
philosophers.      Another  more  discerning 
friend  prepared  it  for  the  press,  and  got  a 
Berlin   bookseller  to  publish   it.     It  was 
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completely  successful,  and  the  first  vol- 
ume was  followed  by  three  others.  But 
Pestalozzi  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  aim  of  his  life.  In  fact,  his  develop- 
ment was  so  extremely  slow,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  his  system  was  only  in 
embryo.  With  the  burning  of  Stanz  by 
the  French,  in  1798,  a  new  period  began. 
It  was  then  that  he  took  charge  of  a  num- 
ber of  orphan  children  in  a  dilapidated 
convent,  and  worked  day  and  night  watch- 
ing o-ver  them.  All  of  them  were  ragged, 
most  of  them  were  ignorant,  many  of 
them  were  vicious.  He  says :  "  I  was 
alone  with  them  from  morning  till  night. 
It  was  my  hand  that  supplied  all  their 
wants,  both  of  body  and  soul.  We  wept 
and  smiled  together.  We  shared  our  food 
and  drink.  I  had  neither  family,  friends, 
nor  servants,  nothing  but  them.  I  was 
with  them  waking  and  sleeping,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  I  was  the  last  to  go  to 
bed,  and  the  first  to  get  up.  In  the  bed- 
room I  prayed  with  them,  and  at  their  own 
request  taught  them  till  they  fell  asleep. 
Their  clothes  and  bodies  were  intolerably 
filthy,  but  I  looked  after  both  myself,  and 
was  thus  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
contagion." 

Pestalozzi  had  now  full  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  his  system.  As  before,  he 
combined  study  with  manual  labor,  the 
school  with  the  workshop.  He  did  not  at 
first  try  so  much  to  teach  them  to  read,  as 
to  give  them  exercises  to  call  out  their 
reasoning  faculties.  He  himself  learned 
with  them,  and  those  who  learned  best 
were  made  helpers  to  teach  others.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  power  of  awakening 
a  desire  for  knowledge.  Lessons  became 
such  a  pleasure  and  delight  that  often 
when,  after  supper,  he  said,  "  Children, 
will  you  go  to  bed  or  learn  something?" 
their  answer  was,  "  Learn  something." 
Their  moral  development  kept  pace  with 
their  intellectual  progress.  When  the 
neighboring  town  of  Altdorf  was  burnt 
down,  he  gathered  the  children  together, 
and  said,  "  Altdorf  has  been  burnt  down  ; 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  there  are  a 
hundred  children  there  without  home, 
food,  or  clothes.  Will  you  not  ask  our 
good  government  to  let  twenty  of  them 
come  and  live  with  us?"  They  eagerly 
cried,  "  Yes  !  yes  !  "  "  But,  my  children," 
he  said,  "think  of  what  you  are  asking. 
Even  now  we  have  scarcely  money  enough, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  if  these 
poor  children  came  to  us,  the  government 
would  give  us  any  more  than  they  do  at 
present ;  so  that  you  might  have  to  work 
harder,  and  share  your  clothes  with  these 
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children,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  go 
without  food."  Yet  still  the  answer  was 
"  Yes !  yes  !  we  are  quite  ready  to  work 
harder,  to  eat  less,  to  share  our  clothes, 
for  we  want  them  to  come."  After  a  year, 
however,  the  convent  had  to  be  given  up 
for  a  barrack,  and  the  school  was  dis- 
persed. Again  Pestalozzi's  work  seemed 
a  failure,  and  people  said  nothing  could 
be  done  with  him,  he  was  queer  in  the 
head.  But  he  was  now  more  than  ever 
possessed  by  enthusiasm  for  his  method. 
He  would  educate  or  die.  "  I  cannot  live 
without  my  aim,"  he  says.  "  I  am  like  a 
man  who  rests  for  a  few  moments  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  impatient  all  the  time  to 
go  on  swimming." 

We  next  find  him  at  Burgdorf,  or  as  it 
is  in  French,  Berthoud,  where  he  under- 
took to  teach  without  salary  a  preparatory 
class  of  children  from  five  to  eight  years 
old.  Being  under  rules,  and  not  free  as  at 
Stanz,  he  was  in  perpetual  fear  of  dis- 
missal, yet  he  tried  his  favorite  plan  of 
placing  large  drawings  before  the  eyes  of 
the  children,  which  he  taught  them  to  ob- 
serve and  describe.  One  day,  as  he  was 
making  them  study  the  drawing  of  a  win- 
dow, one  of  the  children  cried,  "  Could  we 
not  learn  as  well  from  the  window  itself 
as  from  this  drawing?"  Pestalozzi  saw 
at  once  that  the  child  was  right ;  he  put 
his  drawings  away,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  famous  plan  of  object-les- 
sons. Any  thing  would  do  for  an  object- 
lesson,  even  a  hole  in  the  paper  of  the 
schoolroom.  For  arithmetic,  he  had  little 
boards  divided  into  squares  with  dots  on 
them,  which  the  pupils  had  to  count,  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  They 
neither  read  nor  wrote,  they  had  neither 
books  nor  copy-books,  they  learnt  nothing 
by  heart.  For  drawing  they  were  given 
slates  and  red  chalk,  and  told  to  draw  any- 
thing they  liked. 

Some  looked  on  the  method  as  childish 
folly,  but  the  pupils  learned  how  to  learn 
by  it.  They  liked  to  learn,  too,  because 
Pestalozzi  had  found  out  how  to  teach.  It 
was  just  at  this  time  that  he  needed  help- 
ers to  organize  and  systematize  his  plans, 
and  helpers  came.  The  principal  one  was 
Krusi,  a  schoolmaster  from  Appenzell, 
who  brought  up  a  band  of  children  from 
Gais  to  Burgdorf.  The  schools  of  Krusi, 
Fischer,  and  Pestalozzi  were  united  at  the 
castle  of  Burgdorf.  Another  assistant 
was  Buss,  a  bookbinder's  apprentice  with 
a  genius  for  music  and  singing.  Some  of 
Buss's  friends  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Pestalozzi :  *'  He 
is  all  but  a  madman,"  they  said ;    "  he 
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never  quite  knows  what  he  wants,  and  has 
even  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  Basle  with 
his  shoes  tied  on  with  straw."  This  was 
the  case,  for  Pestalozzi,  being  anxious  to 
help  a  poor  man  outside  the  town-gates, 
had  given  him  his  shoe-buckles  because 
he  had  no  money  at  hand.  Buss,  however, 
had  read  "  Leonard  and  |Gertrude,"  and 
guessed  what  the  man  was  witji  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 

Strengthened  by  these  efficient  helpers, 
Pestalozzi's  institute  at  Burgdorf  grew  and 
prospered.  The  children's  progress  in 
drawing  and  geometry  astonished  all  who 
saw  it.  They  treated  the  most  complicated 
calculations  of  fractions  as  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  Problems  which  usu- 
ally required  careful  work  on  paper,  they 
did  easily  in  their  heads,  giving  the  cor- 
rect answers  in  a  few  minutes.  Children 
of  from  six  to  eight  were  able  to  draw 
difficult  geometrical  figures  without  rule 
or  compass,  and  a  child  of  ten,  who  had 
only  been  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi  for  ten 
months,  reduced  a  map  of  Scandinavia  to 
a  smaller  scale  in  an  hour  with  ease  and 
exactness.  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Public  Education  was  eminently 
favorable,  and  a  normal  school  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  castle  to  which  every  month 
a  dozen  schoolmasters  were  to  come  for 
lessons.  Changes,  however,  were  at  hand. 
In  1803  the  newly  constituted  government 
of  Berne  took  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Burgdorf;  it  was  made  once  more  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  district, 
and  Pestalozzi  and  his  institute  had  to 
leave.  For  a  year  they  found  refuge  at 
Miinchenbuchsee,  and  then  being  invited 
to  Yverdon,  Pestalozzi,  with  Krusi,  Nie- 
derer,  and  Buss  departed  there,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  castle.  His  sys- 
tem was  now  fully  developed,  and  his  ma- 
tured views  had  been  published  in  a  book 
called  "  How  Gertrude  Educated  her 
Children."  This  was  the  most  important 
of  all  Pestalozzi's  educational  works,  and 
was  widely  read.  It  was  followed  by  the 
"Manual  for  Mothers."  How  conscious 
Pestalozzi  was  of  his  own  failings  and  de- 
fects, and  how  grateful  he  was  for  any 
measure  of  appreciation,  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  outburst  from  one  of  his 
books  written  at  this  time  :  — 

I  have  lost  everything  and  lost  myself,  and 
yet,  O  God,  thou  hast  kept  my  life's  desire 
alive  within  me.  Thou  hast  not  blotted  out 
before  me  the  aim  which  has  caused  my  sor- 
rows, but  thou  hast  preserved  my  work  in 
spite  of  my  errors.  I  was  drawing  near  to  my 
tomb  in  hopelessness,  but  thou  hast  filled  my 
evening  with  brightness,  and  softened  the  BOr- 
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rows  of  my  life.  I  am  not  worthy,  Lord,  of 
thy  compassion  and  trust.  Thou  alone  hast 
had  pity  on  the  crushed  worm.  Thou  hast 
not  broken  the  bruised  reed  nor  quenched  the 
smoking  flax,  nor  hast  thou  ever  averted  thy 
face  from  the  offering  which  from  my  child- 
hood I  have  striven,  but  striven  in  vain,  to 
bring  to  the  outcasts  of  the  world. 

The  family  life  —  for  Pestalozzi   made 
his  school  into  a  family —  which  had  been 
commenced  at  Burgdorf,  was  continued  at 
Yverdon  on  a  more  extended  scale.     He 
soon  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and 
forty  student-teachers.     The  masters  were 
not  paid,  but  their  wants  were  supplied, 
and  if  one  of  them  wanted  a  coat  or  a  pair 
of  shoes,  he  took  the  money  for  it.     We 
have  seen  something  of  the  pleasant  ex- 
cursions to  the  Jura,  and  at  midday  there 
was  often  an  hour's  recreation  for  swim- 
ming in   the   lake.     Lessons  commenced 
before  7  a.m.,  and,  after  breakfast,  at  eight, 
they  began  again,  but  only  lasted  till  ten. 
At  one  o'clock,  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and 
vegetables;  and  lessons  again  from  half 
past  one  to  four.      The   pupils   were  al- 
lowed to  take  their  afternoon  meal,  con- 
sisting  of    cheese,   fruit,    or    bread   and 
butter  wherever  they  liked,  in  the  fields 
by  the  lake,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  castle 
where   every    child    had  his    little    plot. 
From  six  to  eight  more  lessons,  and  then 
supper.     Pestalozzi  often  used  to  take  the 
pupils  singly  into  a  corner  of  his  room, 
and  ask  them  in  a  low  voice  if  they  had 
not  something  to  tell  him,  some  question 
to  put   to  him?     He  tried   to  gain  their 
confidence,  to  find  out  if  they  were  happy, 
what  pleased  or  what  vexed  them.     There 
were  often  festivals,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  on  Pestalozzi's  birthday,  January  12th. 
Songs  were  composed   and  sung  in   his 
honor,  and  branches  of  fir,  ivy,  and  moss 
were  brought  in  from  the  woods.     Some 
of  the  mottoes  ran  thus  :  "  In  summer  you 
bring  us  to  see  nature,  to-day  we  bring 
nature   to  you."      On   the  fortieth   anni- 
versary   of    "Father    Pestalozzi's"   mar- 
riage, September  30th,  1809,  there  were 
great   rejoicings,   beautiful  songs,  a   dis- 
course by  Niederer,  and  a  grand  supper 
for  five   hundred    people,  followed   by  a 
dance  opened  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  wife. 
She  lived   till    1S15,  and  her   tombstone 
may  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  Yverdon. 
The  fame  of  Pestalozzi's  institute  spread 
rapidly.     Savants  from  Germany,  France, 
Austria,    Russia,    and     even     from     the 
United  States  came  to  visit  it,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  sent  seventeen  pupils  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  to  be  edu- 
cated there.     Queen  Louisa  wrote  in  her 
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diary :   "  If  I   were   my  own  mistress  I 
should  at  once  go  to  Switzerland  and  see 
Pestalozzi."    "  The  king  of  Wurtemburg," 
wrote  one  of  his   ministers,  "is   become 
Pestalozzean  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot."     But  clouds  had 
begun     to     gather.       Dissensions    arose 
amongst  the  masters.     Schmidt,  Pestaloz- 
zi's favorite  master,  whom  he  had  trained 
from  a  boy,  could  not  get  on  with  Niede- 
rer.    He  was  sent  away,  and  then,  when 
the  financial  diflficulties  grew  serious,  as 
they  always  did  when  Pestalozzi  held  the 
purse-strings,   he   was   recalled.      By  the 
sale  of  a  complete  subscription  edition  of 
Pestalozzi's  works,  the  debts  were  cleared, 
but  the  dissensions  went  on.    The  insti- 
tute gradually'declined  ;  Niederer  went  to 
law  with    Schmidt,  and  Pestalozzi  vainly 
implored  his  friends  to  free  him  from  the 
tortures  of  their  miserable  squabbles.     At 
last    he  left    Yverdon   with    Schmidt  in 
March,  1825,  and  found  a  home  with  his 
grandson,  Gottlieb,  at  Neuhof,  the  home 
of  his  early  dreams.     It  is  with  Yverdon, 
however,  that  his   name   will   always  be 
associated;  his  success  is  bound  up  with 
it,  as  well  as  his  failures.     Shortly  before 
he  left,  he  founded   an   infant  school  at 
Clendy,  a  village  close  to  Yverdon,  which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.     At  Neuhof,  he 
wrote  "  The  Song  of  the  Swan,"  and  "  The 
Experiences  of  My  Life."     In  the  winter 
of  1827,  he  caught  cold  in  the  snow,  and 
died  at  Brugg  after  a  short  illness  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.     "He  seemed   to  be 
smiling  at  the  angel  that  came  to  fetch 
him,"  said  those  who  stood  by  his  death- 
bed. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  be  buried  under 
the  eaves  of  the  school  [a  school  which  he 
had  wished  to  build],  and  that  my  name 
alone  should  be  engraved  on  the  stone 
which  covers  me  ;  when  the  drops  of  water 
have  made  a  hole  in  the  stone,  then  per- 
haps people  may  be  more  just  to  my  mem- 
ory than  they  have  been  to  myself  during 
my  life."  These  words  have  been  verified. 
Sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  Pesta- 
lozzi's death,  and  his  system  is  now  a 
living  power  in  every  school  throughout 
the  world,  and  he  himself  is  awakening 
fresh  interest  every  day.  His  life,  written 
by  his  pupil  Roger  de  Guimps,  has  been 
lately  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell.* One  of  the  new  streets  at  Berlin 
is  called  Pestalozzi  Street,  and  there  is 
already  one  so  named  at  Vienna.  The 
summer   of  1890  witnessed  a  remarkable 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Russell's  translation  of 
Roger  de  Guimps's  "  Life  of  Pestalozzi"  for  most  of 
the  extracts  given  in  this  article. 
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spectacle,  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  of 
Pestalozzi,  wliich  was  unveiled  in  the 
market-place  at  Yverdon  on  July  5th, 
amidst  choruses  of  rejoicing  and  garlands 
of  flowers.  Children  sang  "  Glorie  k  Pes- 
talozzi, Gloire  h  I'ami  de  la  jeunesse ! " 
Bells  rang,  speeches  were  made,  bands 
played.  The  statue  is  by  the  Swiss  artist, 
Alfred  Lanz,  and  was  on  view  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Pestalozzi  is  standing  ;  with 
one  arm  he  encircles  a  little  girl  ;  on  the 
other  side,  a  bare-leg:ged  boy,  holding  a 
book,  looks  up  into  his  benefactor's  face 
with  confidence  and  affection.  The  won- 
derful expression  of  fatherly  love  and 
benevolence,  which  gave  Pestalozzi's  rug- 
ged face  a  beauty  all  its  own,  is  there  ;  and 
we  seem  to  hear  him  saying,  as  he  so 
often  said  to  his  adopted  children:  "And 
you,  too,  mean  to  be  wise  and  good,  do 
you  not?"  On  the  base  of  the  statue  are 
inscribed  the  words  from  his  epitaph  at 
Birr  :  "  Benefactor  of  the  poor  at  Neuhof, 
father  of  the  orphans  at  Stanz,  founder 
of  the  National  School  at  Burgdorf,  edu- 
cator of  the  people  at  Yverdon.  Every- 
thing for  others  —  for  himself,  nothing!" 
On  the  other  side,  are  his  own  immortal 
words :  "  I  lived  like  a  beggar  to  teach 
beggars  to  live  like  men." 

C.  J.  Hamilton. 


From  The  Argosy. 
HIS  FIRST  ATTEMPT. 
BY  JESSIE  LEETE. 

L 

In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  a  London 
ball-room  two  men  had  sought  temporary 
refuge  from  the  tide  of  fashionable  frivol- 
ity which  surged  around  them.  The  elder 
was  a  large-limbed,  rugged-featured  man 
of  nearly  forty,  with  the  keen,  blue-grey 
eyes  and  reddish  hair  which  mark  one  type 
of  the  canny  north-country  man.  The 
other  was  a  handsome  young  man,  not  yet 
thirty,  with  the  good-natured,  lazily  non- 
chalant air  of  the  genuine  London  man- 
about-town.  The  two  men  had  met  for 
the  first  time  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  but 
they  were  now  chatting  pleasantly  and 
freely  together.  Some  chance  remark  of 
the  younger  man,  Howard  Barrington, 
presently  led  Mr.  Alexander  Carr  to  haz- 
ard an  interrogative  assertion. 

"  You  are  not  a  married  man,  I  see  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  no  !     Cold  mutton  and  wash- 
ing-day bliss  has  no  special  attraction  for 
me,  I  confess.     Life  is  a  fairly  jolly  sort 
of  thing  for  a  bachelor,  but  I  doubt  its 


being  worth  living  if  taken  so  much  au 
grand sMeux  2iS  matrimony  implies.  Of 
course,  I  speak  as  a  poor  man,"  added 
Mr.  Barrington,  in  an  explanatory  tone. 
"If  I  could  count  thousands  where  I  count 
hundreds,  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  af- 
ford even  so  extravagant  a  luxury  as  a 
wife.  As  things  are,  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  I  mean  to  marry  —  when  the  evil  day 
at  last  overtakes  me  —  for  money.  Forty 
to  fifty  thousand  is  my  figure  —  exact 
amount  to  be  adjusted  to  a  sliding-scale  of 
youth  and  good  looks  —  not  to  mention 
good  temper  —  in  the  lady  who  is  to  buy 
the  honor  of  owning  me." 

"  Not  a  very  lofty  view  of  matrimony," 
observed  the  elder  man,  with  a  rather 
grave  smile. 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  it  is  the  view  shown 
me  by  common  sense.  I  have  enough  of 
my  own  to  keep  a  good  coat  on  my  back 
now  and  to  provide  a  decent  cigar  for  my- 
self and  a  friend ;  but  suppose  I  were 
seized  with  the  insane  desire  to  pay  some 
girl's  dressmaker's  bills,  how  far  would  my 
little  income  go  then?  Besides,  think  of 
how  much  I  should  have  to  give  up ! 
Friends  —  a  woman  always  hates  her  hus- 
band to  have  any  friends  but  herself  — 
liberty,  amusement,  leisure,  indepen- 
dence! Why,  what  has  a  man  left  when 
he  has  tied  himself  to  a  woman's  apron- 
string?" 

"  He  has  at  any  rate  a  home,  and  some 
one  in  it  whose  interests  are  identical  with 
his  own." 

"  Not  a  high  enough  bid,  my  dear  sir ! 
The  fetters  will  need  to  be  more  thickly 
gilded  before  I  consent  to  shackle  my  free 
limbs  with  them.  Sold  I  shall  ultimately 
be,  no  doubt —  but  it  will  be  with  my  eyes 
wide  open  —  to  see  the  price  of  my  free- 
dom told  down  in  good  coin  of  the  realm 
before  I  sign  away  my  freedom  forever 
and  a  day." 

"  These  are  your  London  ideas  of  life,  I 
suppose,"  said  his  companion  a  little 
stiffly.  *'  In  the  north  we  are  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  retain  some  of  the 
antiquated  belief  in  domestic  happiness." 

Just  then  a  son  of  the  house  came  up 
to  hunt  the  idlers  out  of  their  cosy  corner, 
and  they  were  carried  forth,  helplessly 
submissive,  to  add  yet  two  more  couples 
to  the  already  crowded  floor. 

Mr.  Alexander  Carr  was  the  only  son 
and  heir  of  a  wealthy  Scotch  manufacturer, 
who,  some  years  before  his  death,  had  dis- 
posed of  his  business  to  a  "limited  com- 
pany," and  retired  with  the  spoils  into  the 
ease  of  private  life.  But  the  son  had  in- 
herited too  much  of  his  father's  talent  for 
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commercial  enterprise  to  pass  his  life  in 
contented  idleness,  and  was  already  be- 
coming known  as  one  of  the  successful 
financiers  of  the  day.  He  and  his  young 
sister  Pleasance  had  lately  taken  a  small 
house  in  Mayfair,  and  were  just  beginning 
to  form  a  circle  of  acquaintances  in  Lon- 
don. 

Of  quite  another  type  was  Howard  Bar- 
rington.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  a  solicitor 
by  profession,  a  "  man-about-town "  by 
choice,  a  "good  fellow  "  by  wide  reputa- 
tion, he  had,  as  yet,  never  done  a  serious 
day's  work  in  his  life,  and  had  he  depended 
for  his  living  upon  his  profession,  would 
have  been  indeed  in  evil  case.  Yet  his 
accomplishments  were  many  and  varied. 
He  was  a  crack  billiard  and  tennis  player, 
and  a  capital  shot ;  as  a  stage  manager  he 
was  in  great  request;  he  could  conjure 
almost  well  enough  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
by  that  art;  could  sing  a  tenor  song  as 
well  as  many  a  concert  singer;  and  could 
keep  a  room  convulsed  by  his  serio-comic 
recitations.  A  pleasant  life  on  the  whole, 
though  scarcely  reaching  the  heroic 
height,  and  distinctly  wanting  in  the  ele- 
ment of  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Carr,  himself  a  serious  and  some- 
what taciturn  man,  was  curiously  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  young  fellow,  who  never 
felt  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  be  amusing. 
An  odd  sort  of  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween them,  and  before  long  Mr.  Carr 
requested  his  sister  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  including  Mr.  Barrington  in  one 
of  their  modest  dinner-parties.  Pleasance 
had  till  then  never  chanced  to  meet  her 
brother's  new  acquaintance. 

"  I  am  sure  you  act  admirably,  Miss 
Carr." 

"  I  have  never  yet  made  the  slightest 
attempt  in  that  direction." 

Mr.  Barrington  was  seated  beside  his 
young  hostess  at  the  dinner-table.  At 
first  sight,  Pleasance  Carr  might  be  de- 
scribed as  just  a  pretty  north-country 
lassie,  with  the  proverbial  yellow  locks  and 
accompanying  blue  eyes.  It  was  only  after 
a  while  that  you  saw  the  eyes  were  shaded 
by  long  black  lashes,  which  deepened 
their  color  almost  to  violet,  and  noticed 
the  delicate,  dark  eyebrows  which  lent  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  face. 

"  Then  you  must  really  allow  me  to  have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  calling  forth 
your  latent  histrionic  talent,"  answered 
the  guest,  with  a  very  creditable  imitation 
of  eagerness.  "  I  am  getting  up  some 
private  theatricals  just  now,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  at  —  'pon  my  word,  I  don't 
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quite  know  where  they  are!  —  but  they 
are  in  some  slum,  somewhere.  And  of 
course,  you  know,  the  poor  little  beggars 
must  be  taught  their  catechism  and  so  on, 
or  how  are  they  ever  to  be  content  with  the 
—  decidedly  unpleasant  —  state  to  which 
they  are  called  .?  You  will  help  me,  won't 
you }  One  never  pleads  the  cause  of 
charity  with  a  lady  in  vain." 

*'  If  any  one  will  give  me  the  training  I 
shall  need,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  be 
of  use  in  so  good  a  cause." 

Not  one  of  the  usual  depreciatory  ex- 
cuses, no  mention  even  of  a  cold,  not  a 
single  engagement  pleaded!  —  did  ever  a 
girl  show  herself  more  wanting  in  the  art 
de  se  faire  valoir  ? 

Howard  Barrington  was  almost  taken 
aback  for  once  ;  the  ground  seemed  cut 
from  under  his  feet.  He  was  so  ac- 
customed to  meeting  graceful  diffidence 
with  delicate  flattery,  and  gradually  di- 
minishing insuperable  difficulties  by  well- 
turned  compliments,  that  for  a  minute  he 
felt  quite  unfairly  treated  —  defrauded  of 
a  subject  of  conversation  which,  neatly 
handled,  would  have  lasted  nearly  the 
whole  dinner-time.  He  felt  just  a  shade 
afraid  of  this  quietly  outspoken  young 
girl,  but  the  sensation  was  a  novel  one, 
and  not  wholly  unpleasant. 

And  before  the  numerous  rehearsals  for 
the  play  in  question  were  over,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington had  learnt  that  Pleasance  Carr  was, 
in  many  other  matters,  the  exact  opposite 
of  most  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom  he 
had  been  used  to  dance,  gossip,  and  flirt. 
In  all  her  ways  and  words,  a  gentle  and 
modest  reserve  was  blended  with  per- 
fectly frank  and  innocent  confidence  —  a 
mixture  which  Mr.  Barrington  found 
piquantly  fresh.  The  task  of  drilling  her 
in  her  rdle  soon  became  a  real  labor  of 
love  ;  he  had  never  before  had  a  pupil  so 
quick  to  respond  to  every  suggestion,  so 
accurately  conscious  of  her  own  powers 
and  limitations,  or  so  genuinely  grateful 
for  the  pains  he  bestowed.  Inch  by  inch 
she,  all  unconsciously,  drove  him  from  his 
stronghold  of  habitual  indifference,  till  he 
woke  one  morning  to  find  himself  actually 
counting  the  hours  which  must  elapse 
before  he  should  see  her  again.  After 
that,  the  citadel  speedily  surrendered  at 
discretion.  When  at  length  the  evening 
of  the  play  arrived,  and  Mr.  Barrington 
pleaded  with  Pleasance  Carr,  in  his  role 
of  lover,  for  some  sign  of  her  favor,  there 
was  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  voice,  a  depth 
of  expression  in  his  face,  which  awoke 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  caused 
the  heroine's  cheek  to  burn  and  her  tones 
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to  falter,  as  she  took  up  her  cue  and 
meekly  confessed  her  love.  She  dared 
not  meet  his  glance  ;  but  the  trembling  of 
the  hand  he  was  privileged  by  his  part  to 
hold,  caused  the  once  hardened  heart  of 
the  boastful  bachelor  to  beat  a  double- 
quick  march  of  hope  and  joy. 

Now,  had  the  course  of  Mr.  Barring- 
ton's  love  run  smoothly,  why  should  its 
story  be  written  ?  Nothing  so  uninterest- 
ing as  your  level  turnpike  road,  with 
never  an  obstacle  to  surmount,  or  a  danger 
to  be  encountered.  Even  Love  himself 
seems  actually  to  prefer  the  winding 
mountain-path,  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
dangers,  its  precipices  and  yawning 
chasms,  for  he  rarely  chooses  the  straight 
and  smooth  road  to  the  goal. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  any  wearisome 
monotony  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Barrington's 
wooing  was  the  habit  into  which  he  had 
fallen  of  openly  posing  as  a  fortune- 
hunter,  and  on  all  occasions  proclaiming 
his  distaste  for  "domestic  happiness." 

Unfortunately  for  him,  Mr.  Alexander 
Carr  was  a  man  who  took  life  very  seri- 
ously, and  accepted  whatever  was  said  to 
him  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  Tell  him  you 
were  dying  of  cold  (when  you  felt  a  little 
chilly)  and  he  would  immediately  ring  for 
some  one  to  fetch  the  doctor.  So  when 
Howard  Barrington  declared  that  nothing 
but  poverty  would  ever  induce  him  to 
commit  the  social  suicide  of  matrimony, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to 
wed  the  ugliest  woman  in  England,  were 
she  but  properly  gilded,  and  much  more 
such  nonsense,  Mr.  Carr  had  listened 
quietly,  and  thought  that  he  was  getting  a 
carious  glimpse  into  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  modern  young  man. 

Coupled  with  this  inability  to  detect 
jest  from  earnest  was  an  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  his  own  opinions,  when  once 
formed.  He  decidedly  liked  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  but  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  orderly 
mind,  he  had  labelled  his  new  acquaint- 
ance like  a  museum  specimen  :  "  Howard 
Barrington,  an  agreeable  companion ; 
gifted  with  considerable  talent ;  but  mer- 
cenary, and  ill-fitted  for  domestic  life." 
And  the  label  once  affixed,  the  matter  was 
dismissed  as  finally  settled. 

The  softest  spot  in  Mr.  Carr's  nature 
was  his  deep  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
young  and  only  sister,  Pleasance.  The 
world  could  scarcely  have  produced  the 
man  whom  he  would  have  considered 
quite  worthy  of  her  love  ;  and  her  insensi- 
bility to  the  advances  of  all  previous  suit- 


ors had  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that 
she  herself  would  be  equally  hard  to 
please. 

When,  therefore,  Mr,  Barrington  one 
day  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  suitor  for  his  sister's  hand, 
a  very  decided  feeling  of  anger  mingled 
with  the  wealthy  financier's  surprise  and 
dismay.  So  it  was  his  pretty  Pleasance, 
his  cherished  darling,  whom  Mr.  Barring- 
ton had  fixed  upon  as  his  prey!  It  was 
she  who  was  to  supply  this  idle  young  fel- 
low with  the  means  of  leading  a  luxurious 
existence,  while  her  warm,  womanly  na- 
ture pined  in  sadness  for  lack  of  affection 
and  of  the  home-joys  for  which  she  was 
so  well  fitted  !  But  he  was  a  quiet  and 
cautious  man,  and  his  reply  was  calm  and 
courteous,  though  absolutely  decided. 

"No,"  he  said,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
"no;  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  your 
addressing  my  sister.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  make  her  happy." 

"  But  why  not,  Mr.  Carr  ?  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  do  so,  and  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  she  cares  some- 
thing for  me  already." 

"You  have  spoken  to  her  about  it, 
then?" 

"  Well  —  yes.  But  she  would  only  say 
that  she  could  give  me  no  answer  till  I 
had  spoken  to  you.  She  would  scarcely 
have  said  that,  however,  had  she  meant  to 
refuse  me.  And  surely,  if  we  love  one 
another,  that  is  the  best  starting-point  for 
happiness  ?  " 

"  With  some  men,  yes  ;  but  not  with 
you.  You  have  said  in  my  hearing  a 
dozen  times  that  domestic  happiness  would 
never  be  sufficient  for  you,  and  no  doubt 
you  are  right.  But  Pleasance  is  not  a 
girl  to  be  satisfied  with  a  society  life,  or 
a  society  husband  ;  and  I  cannot  see  her 
happiness  trifled  away  by  a  man  who  by 
his  own  confession  is  a  fortune-hunter." 

"  A  fortune-hunter!     If  any  man  dares 

"  began  Mr.  Barrington  impetuously, 

but  the  financier  gently  interrupted  him. 

"  You  cannot  be  offended  at  my  recall- 
ing what  you  have  so  frequently  yourself 
asserted.  My  sister  is  not  a  very  great 
heiress,  it  is  true,  but  her  fortune  exceeds 
the  amount  you  have  named  as  an  essen- 
tial in  any  marriage  into  which  you  might 
enter.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  to  blame  for 
desiring  a  rich  wife,  but  my  little  Pleas- 
ance must  not  be  sacrificed  to  such  a  mar- 
riage as  you  contemplate." 

Howard  Barrington  was  pale  with  anger 
and  mortification. 

"  I  wish  she  had  not  a  shilling  in  thj 
world  ! "  he  exclaimed  passionately. 
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But  neither  pleading  nor  protest  could 
stir  his  adversary  one  inch  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  up.  In  vain  he  "eat 
his  own  words,"  and  revoked  a  hundred 
thoughtless  assertions.  He  was  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  he  had  meant 
what  he  said,  or  he  had  wilfully  asserted 
what  he  did  not  really  believe  ;  and  either 
seemed  almost  equally  bad  in  Mr.  Carr's 
matter-of-fact  eyes. 

"  Don't  press  me  any  further,  there's  a 
good  fellow,"  said  the  elder  man  at  last. 
"  I  tell  you  plainly  and  finally,  it  can't  be, 
and  I  know  that  Pleasance  will  trust  my 
judgment  in  the  matter.  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  you  at  all.  Of  course,  you 
can't  come  to  the  house  for  the  present, 
but  I  shall  see  you  elsewhere,  and  we  can 
still  be  friends.  You  will  soon  get  over 
this  unlucky  fancy,  I'm  sure,  and  find 
some  nice  American  woman  with  twice 
my  little  girl's  fortune  —  and  none  of  her 
sensitiveness,  which  would  only  bore  you 
when  once  the  honeymoon  was  over. 
You'll  thank  me  by  and  by  for  what  I  am 
doing  now." 

The  steady  imperturbability  of  his  ad- 
versary was  so  evidently  not  to  be  shaken 
that  Howard  Barrington  felt  it  useless  to 
fight  any  longer,  and  retired  for  the  time 
defeated  and  downcast. 

Later  on  in  the  same  day,  Mr.  Carr 
gently  informed  his  sister  of  what  had 
passed. 

"  Do  you  love  this  young  man,  Pleas- 
ance?" he  asked,  in  his  usual  straightfor- 
ward fashion. 

A  bright  flush  dyed  her  face,  but  she 
answered  him  with  equal  frankness  :  — 

"  I  have  known  him  too  short  a  time  for 
that,  Aleck  —  but  I  like  him  very  much." 

"  Can  you  trust  me  well  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  I  have  acted  for  your  real  good 
in  breaking  off  the  acquaintance  ?  You 
know  nothing  is  further  from  my  mind 
than  any  wish  to  tyrannize  over  you, 
Pleasance ;  but  we  men  know  each  other 
better  than  you  women  can  ever  do,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  that  he  is  not  fitted  to 
make  you  a  good  husband.  He  has  been 
attracted  more  by  your  fortune  than  by 
yourself ;  I  myself  have  heard  him  declare 
frequently  that  money  was  the  first  essen- 
tial to  him  in  marriage.  And  I  don't  want 
to  see  you  taken  as  a  mere  appendage  to 
your  fortune,  my  lassie.  You  won't  bear 
me  any  ill-will  for  what  I  have  done,  will 
you,  Pleasance  ?  "  he  added,  almost  wist- 
fully. 

His  sister's  smile  was  certainly  not  that 
of  a  heart-broken  maiden. 

"  Not  if  you  had  sent  away  a  dozen  lov- 


ers, Aleck  !  What !  quarrel  with  you  for 
the  sake  of  a  man  I  had  never  seen  three 
months  ago?  That  would  indeed  be  a 
poor  return  for  a  lifetime's  affection." 

Her  brother  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
and  contentment.  Evidently,  after  all, 
Pleasance's  heart  had  not  surrendered  to 
a  stranger  at  the  first  summons.  Her 
fancy  had  been  pleased  by  the  ideal  pic- 
ture she  had  drawn  in  her  own  mind  of 
Howard  Barrington,  but  of  the  real  man 
she  had  suflicient  common  sense  to  know 
that  she  knew  next  to  nothing.  And 
Pleasance  Carr  was  so  very  old-fashioned 
and  prosaic  a  maiden  as  to  cherish  a  most 
unheroine-like  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  her  natural  guardian,  and  actu- 
ally to  believe  it  possible  that  he  might, 
on  the  whole,  be  better  able  to  judge  the 
character  of  a  new  acquaintance  than  she 
was  herself. 

So  without  protest  she  acquiesced  in 
her  brother's  request,  that  Mr.  Barrington 
might  for  the  present  be  dropped  out  of 
their  small  circle  of  friends,  and  went  on 
her  own  quiet  way  as  before,  not  alto- 
gether forgetting  her  banished  suitor, 
perhaps,  but  with  silent  faith  that  if  he 
were  really  worthy  of  her  love,  time  and 
patience  would  prove  him  so,  and  that  if 
the  contrary  were  the  case,  she  would  be 
no  loser  by  her  brother's  cautious  care  for 
her  happiness. 

II. 

Several  months  slipped  by  without 
any  change  in  the  situation,  and  Howard 
Barrington  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  his  love  for  Pleasance  Carr,  in- 
stead of  fading  decently  away  into  obliv- 
ion, took  still  firmer  hold  upon  him  as 
time  went  on.  Her  old-world  simplicity, 
her  old-fashioned  modesty,  her  maidenly 
dignity  and  innocence  —  in  short,  all  the 
charms  which  had  attracted  him  to  her, 
seemed  to  shine  but  the  brighter  in  his 
memory  from  force  of  absence,  till  his 
impatience  and  restlessness  under  the  long 
separation  grew  all  but  unbearable. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  to  improve 
matters  ?  Pleasance  went  but  little  into 
general  society,  and  he  could  discover  no 
good-natured  mutual  friend  ready  to  afford 
him  a  chance  of  meeting  her  again.  He 
could  scarcely  present  himself,  uninvited, 
in  her  brother's  house  after  what  had 
passed,  and  Pleasance  herself  had  gently 
but  decidedly  refused  to  enter  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  him.  From  time  to 
time  he  met  Alexander  Carr  at  his  club, 
where  a  few  civil  sentences  always  passed 
between  them  ;  but  he  felt  that  this  slen* 
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der  link  might  be  snapped  at  any  moment 
by  any  rash  or  presumptuous  action  on 
his  own  part. 

It  chanced,  however,  before  many 
months  had  elapsed,  that  a  matter  of 
business  brought  the  two  men  more  into 
contact,  and  it  was  therefore  no  great 
surprise  to  the  young  solicitor  when  one 
morning  Mr.  Carr  was  ushered  into  his 
private  room. 

But  if  the  visit  itself  did  not  surprise 
him,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the 
visitor's  manner.  Usually  the  most 
straightforward  and  concise  of  mortals, 
Mr.  Carr  was  that  morning  evidently  ner- 
vous and  ill  at  ease,  and  his  words  were 
conspicuously  lacking  in  coherence.  After 
various  disjointed  remarks  respecting  the 
weather  and  things  in  general,  there  came 
an  awkward  pause,  broken  abruptly,  after 
what  seemed  a  considerable  time,  by  the 
elder  man. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Santa 
Croce  Company?" 

"  Yes,  that  it's  on  its  last  legs.  The 
owners  will  be  let  in  deeply,  I  fancy ; 
deeply  even  for  a  mine." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  bad  business,"  replied  Mr. 
Carr  abstractedly.  "  Do  you  know  how 
deeply  it  will  let  me  in  when  it  goes  ?  " 

"  You  ?  "  exclaimed  the  solicitor,  greatly 
startled.     "  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious." 

"Serious  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  And, 
as  ill-luck  never  comes  alone,  several  other 
things  have  turned  out  badly  of  late  ;  and, 
in  short,  I  may  confide  to  you  that  I  am 
in  a  very  nasty  corner."  Mr.  Carr  paused 
abruptly,  and  looked  steadily  at  the  car- 
pet;  then,  as  if  with  an  effort,  he  contin- 
ued :  "  I  sail  for  South  America  next 
Friday.  Those  Santa  Croce  shares  are 
still  worth  something,  I  believe,  if  any  one 
sufficiently  interested  were  on  the  spot  to 
stop  the  wholesale  frauds  which  are  being 
carried  on.  At  any  rate,  I  can  but  try ;  a 
forlorn  hope  is  better  than  none." 

He  stopped  again,  and  his  companion 
looked  at  him  enquiringly. 

"  You  want  me,  I  suppose,  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  in  your  absence  ?  " 

"Not  exactly " 

Mr.  Carr's  nervous  and  embarrassed 
manner  was  strongly  in  contrast  with  his 
usual  composure,  and  he  avoided  meeting 
Mr.  Barrington's  eye. 

"The  fact  is  —  well,  in  fact,  you  see, 
my  sister's  money  was  never  properly 
settled  upon  her,  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
My  father,  knowing  that  I  had  no  one  but 
.her  to  care  for,  left  it  entirely  in  my  hands, 
that  I  might  be  free  to  do  the  best  I  could 
for  her.     I  always  meant  to  put  things  in 


proper  order  some  day,  but  it  got  put  off 
and  put  off;  and  now  —  well,  now  her 
money  has  gone  where  mine  has  gone,  into 
the  bottom  of  those  Bolivian  mines.  How 
much  of  it  will  ever  come  up  again,  neither 
I  nor  any  other  man  living  can  say." 

Howard  Barrington  felt  a  great  throb  of 
relief  and  joy  at  the  thought  of  Pleasance 
Carr  free  to  be  wooed  for  herself  alone, 
but  he  hesitated  to  obtrude  his  personal 
feelings  upon  the  worried  and  embarrassed 
man  before  him,  and  ere  he  could  frame  a 
suitable  sentence,  his  visitor  spoke  again. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  draw  up 
a  deed  of  settlement  of  four  thousand 
pounds  upon  her.  It's  all  I  can  lay  my 
hands  upon  at  this  crisis,  and  a  miserable 
pittance  it  is,  compared  with  what  it  ought 
to  have  been ;  but  I  want  that  little  made 
safe  before  I  start  for  Bolivia,  for  there's 
no  knowing  what  might  happen.  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  my  own  solicitors,  for  rea- 
sons you  will  easily  guess.  Can  you  have 
the  deed  ready  by  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  ready  without  fail.  But  I 
hope  things  will  turn  out  better  than  you 
fear." 

"They  may  —  and  they  may  not.  In 
any  case  I  know  I  can  trust  you  to  keep 
counsel.  And  you'll  have  the  deed  ready 
for  me  to  sign  on  Thursday." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  without  more 
words,  and  Mr.  Carr  departed  with  evident 
relief  at  having  concluded  a  trying  inter- 
view. The  settlement  was  signed  in  due 
course,  and  on  the  following  day  Alexan- 
der Carr  sailed  for  South  America. 

A  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day  or  two  Howard  Barrington  told  him- 
self that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  obtrude  himself  upon  Pleasance 
during  her  brother's  absence  ;  neverthe- 
less, at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he 
found  himself  dismissing  a  cab  at  the  end 

of  B Street,  and  sauntering  past  the 

well-known  house,  just  to  glance,  with  ill- 
acted  indifference,  at  a  window  where  he 
had  once,  for  a  brief  minute,  seen  her 
face.  The  "  bijou  residence  "  looked  well-' 
kept  and  trim  as  ever,  but  a  second  glance 
told  him  that  an  ominous  bill  in  a  lower 
window  announced  the  house  "  To  be  let, 
Furnished,"  and  the  words,  "  Apply  to 
Caretaker  within,"  informed  him  that  the 
bird  —  to  him,  of  Paradise  —  was  already 
flown.  He  had  really  not  meant  to  ob- 
trude upon  her,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant 
to  him  to  find  his  sacrifice  made  a  com- 
pulsory one,  and  thereby  to  be  deprived 
of  all  its  honor.  He  was,  however,  too 
true  a  gentleman  to  make  any  endeavors 
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to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  young 
lady  while  she  was  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  her  natural  guardian,  and  so, 
with  an  impatient  malediction  on  his  own 
ill-luck,  Mr.  Barrington  departed  from  the 

neighborliood  of  B Street,  and  strove 

to  await  with  patience  the  return  of  the 
dragon,  whose  very  absence  was  the  best 
protection  of  his  treasure. 

A  few  months  later,  Howard  was  one 
day  passing  along  a  busy  thoroughfare, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  little 
funeral  procession,  which  was  cautiously 
making  its  slow  and  mournful  way  among 
the  crowded  traffic.  Two  carriages  only, 
and  a  simple  hearse,  the  second  carriage 
with  closed  blinds,  evidently  an  empty 
compliment  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  or 
the  solicitor;  in  the  foremost  carriage  two 
women,  the  one  in  the  uniform  of  a  hospi- 
tal nurse,  the  other,  Pleasance  Carr,  pale, 
worn,  and  sad-looking.  Mr.  Barrington 
hailed  a  passing  cab,  and  instructed  the 
driver  to  follow  the  cortege  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

Unobserved  he  stood  in  the  background 
during  the  short  service  in  the  suburban 
cemetery,  and,  still  unnoticed,  followed 
the  mourners  on  their  homeward  journey 
to  an  old-fashioned  little  cottage  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  Old  Kensington ; 
then,  having  made  sure  that  this  was  in- 
deed her  abode,  Howard  at  once  withdrew, 
respecting  the  sincerity  of  the  girl's  evi- 
dent grief,  though  unable  to  guess  its 
cause. 

But  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  this 
inconsistent  young  man  began  to  haunt 
the  neighborhood  of  the  quiet  cottage  with 
a  persistence  which  soon  brought  upon 
him  the  suspicious  attentions  of  a  local 
policeman.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
perseverance  was  well  rewarded.  He  saw 
Pleasance  leave  the  house  alone,  and  fol- 
lowed her  at  a  sufficient  distance  till  he 
saw  her  sink  wearily  down  upon  a  seat  in 
the  most  retired  part  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. 

It  was  a  quiet  hour  of  the  day,  and  they 
were  practically  alone.  He  went  up  to  her, 
and  held  out  his  hand  in  silence,  for  the 
commonplace  words  of  greeting  which  he 
had  carefully  prepared  died  unuttered  on 
his  tongue  before  the  flash  of  glad  sur- 
prise which  lit  up  the  girl's  pale  face. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  " 

Evidently  the  words  bore  far  more  than 
the  conventional  meaning  usually  attached 
to  them.  It  was  plain  that  some  trouble 
was  weighing  heavily  upon  her,  and  once 
again   Howard  Barrington    felt    that   he 


must,  for  the  present,  set  aside  all  thoughts 
of  his  own  hopes  and  fears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  gently, 
as  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,  it  seems  to 
me.  1  have  heard  nothing  from  my 
brother  for  months  ;  I  dread  to  think  what 
I  may  hear  next  of  him.  My  Aunt  Chris- 
tina, whom  he  sent  for  from  Scotland  be- 
fore he  want  away  to  come  and  live  with 
me  while  he  was  gone,  died  quite  suddenly 
a  little  while  ago,  and  at  this  time  of  year 
all  the  few  people  I  know  in  London  are 
out  of  town,  most  of  them  out  of  England. 
I  have  gone  through  such  loneliness  and 
anxiety  in  the  last  fortnight!  But  now  I 
have  met  you,  I  know  you  will  advise  me 
for  the  best." 

Mr.  Barrington  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at 
her  simply  confessed  confidence  in  him, 
and  resolved  there  and  then  to  show  him- 
self worthy  of  it. 

"Have  you  no  relations  or  intimate 
friends  to  whom  you  can  go?"  he  asked, 
impelled  by  conscience  to  the  question, 
and  inwardly  praying  for  a  negative  aa- 
swer. 

"  None  to  whom  I  care  to  turn  in 
trouble.  We  have  very  few  relations,  and 
those  are  distant  ones,  of  whom  I  know 
but  little.     What  had  I  better  do ?  " 

"  Marry  me  to-morrow,"  was  the  reply 
which  leapt  to  Howard's  lips,  but  the  in- 
stinct of  civilization  was  stronger  than  the 
impulse  of  nature,  and  he  refrained. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  beyond 
doubt,  to  try  to  ascertain  your  brother's 
whereabouts.  Evidently  his  letters  to 
you  have  gone  astray." 

"  You  think,  then,  there  is  no  real  fear 
for  his  safety?" 

"  Certainly  not.  What  more  likely  than 
that  a  man  travelling  in  so  unsettled  a 
country  as  Bolivia  should  be  lost  sight  of 
for  a  few  weeks  ?  I  will  find  out  your 
brother's  agents  there,  and  telegraph  to 
them  at  once  for  the  latest  news  of  him."' 

Pleasance  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"  I  knew  you  would  be  able  to  help  me  ! " 
she  said,  looking  with  frank  gratitude  at 
her  newly  recovered  friend.  Warnings 
and  suspicions  vanished  from  her  mind 
like  mist  before  sunlight  as  she  met  his 
eyes,  eloquent  with  honest  desire  to  serve 
and  help  her.  She  had  always  admitted 
to  herself  a  possibility  that  her  brother 
might  be  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Howard 
Barrington,  and  now  at  a  bound  she  rose 
to  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and 
gave  herafiEairs  into  his  hands  with  abso- 
lute confidence  that  he,  if  any  one,  could 
bring  her  safely  through  her  troubles. 
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The  event  justified  her  confidence ;  loy- 
ally and  diligently  Howard  served  her 
from  that  day  forward.  But  in  one  respect 
he  could  do  little  for  her;  all  efforts  to 
trace  her  brother  proved  futile.  In  vain 
every  inquiry  was  made ;  the  only  infor- 
mation to  be  gained  was  that  Mr.  Carr 
had  last  been  seen  in  a  town  where  yellow 
fever  was  claiming  its  scores  of  victims 
daily,  and  the  American  agents  intimated 
very  plainly  that  they  considered  any  fur- 
ther search  would  be  useless. 

These  tidings,  though  broken  as  gently 
and  gradually  as  love  could  break  them, 
were  a  bitter  and  enduring  grief  to  Pleas- 
ance,  and  Howard  Barrington  felt  that 
once  again  he  must  set  aside  all  selfish 
hopes  and  longings,  and  content  himself 
as  yet  with  the  place  he  had  won  in  her 
heart  as  a  tried  and  trusted  friend. 

But  when  weeks  and  months  had  gone 
by  —  "when  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was 
dead  "  —  he  felt  the  time  had  come  at  last 
to  think  of  trying  his  fortune  once  more. 
There  were  obvious  reasons  why  things 
could  not  go  on  much  longer  as  they  were  ; 
among  other  reasons,  that  he  feared  pecu- 
niary difficulties  would  soon  be  added  to 
the  various  complications  of  Pleasance's 
position.  The  absence  of  any  proof  of 
death  prevented  any  immediate  steps  be- 
ing taken  with  regard  to  her  brother's 
estate,  and  Mr.  Carr's  old  and  trusted  con- 
fidential clerk  refused  absolutely  to  afford 
any  information  as  to  the  position  of  his 
affairs,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  his  be- 
lief that  Alexander  Carr  would  yet  return. 
A  considerable  sum  had  been  placed  to 
Pleasance's  credit  in  a  London  bank  be- 
fore her  brother's  departure,  but  it  was 
speedily  dwindling  away,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whence  the  next  supply 
would  come. 

And  so,  all  things  considered,  Howard 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  speak,  and 
watched  his  chance  and  spoke,  telling  her 
how  faithfully  he  had  loved  her,  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties  and  discouragements. 

"You  know  why  your  brother  refused 
.to  give  me  a  chance?"  he  asked,  as   he 
saw  her  glance  fall  on  her  mourning  gar- 
ments. 

Pleasance  bowed  her  head  in  silence. 

"  I  had  been  very  foolish  ;  I  had  talked 
lightly  and  thoughtlessly  of  things  I  knew 
nothing  about.  Half  of  what  I  used  to  say 
about  marrying  for  money  was  said  in 
joke,  half  in  ignorance,  but  he  took  it  all 
for  sober  earnest,  and  I  can't  wonder  he 
thought  me  unworthy  to  address  you. 
But  even  he  would  do  me  justice  now,  were 
he  here." 


He  stopped  abruptly,  for  he  had  never 
yet  dared  to  ask  Pleasance  if  she  knew  of 
her  altered  position,  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  drawback;  Pleasance  was  looking 
at  him  with  enquiry  in  her  eyes. 

"  Did  your  brother  say  anything  to  you 
about  money  matters  before  he  left  ?  " 

"Very  little.  He  told  me  he  had  had 
some  heavy  losses,  and  was  going  out  to 
see  what  he  could  rescue  ;  that  was  all." 

Then  Howard  told  her  what  he  had 
learned  from  her  brother's  lips  as  to  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  softening  all  he  could, 
but  putting  the  facts  clearly  before  her. 

Pleasance  looked  grave,  but  not  terri- 
fied. "  Then  I  am  no  longer  an  heiress  ?  " 
she  said  softly,  and  instead  of  pallor,  a 
soft,  rosy  flush  crept  into  her  cheeks. 

"  Thank  heaven,  no.  I  don't  think  even 
my  love  for  you  could  have  made  me  able 
to  bear  the  stigma  of  a  fortune-hunter 
when  once  I  had  felt  the  sting  of  the  re- 
proach. But  now  it  will  be  in  no  man's 
power  to  cast  that  in  my  teeth.  There  may 
be  some  little  remnant  of  your  brother's 
fortune  left,  who  knows?  —  but  you  will 
believe  me  now,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  neither  know  nor  care." 

"I  do  believe  you."  It  was  a  very 
soft  whisper,  but  not  too  low  for  a  lover's 
ear. 

"  And  you  can  be  content  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  comparatively  poor  man  ?  You  can 
do  without  many  of  the  things  you  have 
been  used  to  all  your  life?  You  will  take 
my  love  instead  of  all  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  which  a  richer  man  would  give 
you  ?  " 

"What  more  does  a  woman  want  than 
the  love  of  the  man  —  she  loves  ?  " 

Pleasance  had  lifted  her  eyes  bravely 
as  she  began  her  answer,  but  they  fell 
again  before  its  whispered  end  met  the 
ear  bent  down  to  catch  the  trembling 
words. 

Two  months  later  she  walked  quietly  to 
a  neighboring  church  with  her  lover,  to 
leave  it  half  an  hour  afterwards  as  his  wife. 
After  all,  Howard  Barrington  was  a  man 
of  determination  and  resources. 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir." 

The  oflSce-boy's  voice  trembled  with 
suppressed  excitement,  and  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  an  alarming  extent. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  Mr.  Barrington  was  busy, 
and  spoke  shortly. 

"  Please,  sir —  it's  a  gentleman." 

"  Ask  his  name." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  know  it !  Don't  be  fright- 
ened, sir,  it's  only  Mr.  Alexander  Carr  — 
or  a  ghost !  " 
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"  Idiot !    Get  out  of  my  way." 

The  next  moment  Howard  was  grasping 
the  hand  of  a  gaunt  and  bearded  stranger, 
very  unlike  the  trim,  scrupulously  attired 
visitor  of  a  year  earlier. 

"  So  old  Stevens  was  right,  after  all ! 
He  always  said  you'd  turn  up  again  yet." 

"  It  was  scarcely  an  effusive  greeting, 
but  the  hand-grasp  told  a  truer  tale.  Mr. 
Carr  smiled  grimly. 

"  Old  Stevens  knows  me  well ;  he  knew 
I  should  take  a  deal  of  killing.  But  I've 
been  very  near  to  death,"  he  added  more 
gravely.  "  First,  laid  up  with  fever  for 
months,  in  an  out-of-the-way  hole  you 
never  even  heard  of  ;  then  knocked  on  the 
head  by  a  falling  beam  in  an  earthquake 
shock.  I  don't  think  South  America 
stands  much  chance  of  welcoming  me  back 
as  a  resident !  " 

"  Why  did  you  not  telegraph  to  us  when 
you  returned  to  civilization  ?  "  asked  How- 
ard, not  unnaturally. 

"  I  forgot  all  about  it  in  the  bustle  of  get- 
ting aboard  a  sailing-vessel  which  was  just 
leaving  the  little  port  where  I  at  last  found 
myself ;  and  after  we  got  in  —  well,  I 
thought  I  should  rather  like  to  take  you 
all  by  surprise." 

"  Do  you  know " 

Howard  stopped  short.  It  seemed 
slightly  awkward  to  ask  a  man  if  he  knew 
that  you  had  married  his  sister. 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  I  went  to  find 
her  at  the  cottage  I  had  taken  for  her  be- 
fore I  left  England,  and  there  got  her 
address.  I've  been  down  to  Wimbledon 
this  morning,  and  seen  her.  What  did  you 
marry  her  for?" 

The  question  was  abruptly,  but  not  un- 
kindly, put. 

«  Love." 

"So  she  says.  Well,  I  can't  under- 
stand it.  Over  and  over  again  you  assert 
positively  that  you  mean  to  marry  for 
money,  and  then  you  marry  a  girl  who  has 
barely  enough  settled  upon  her  to  buy  her 
frocks  and  bonnets !  " 

"  I'd  rather  have  her  without  a  penny 
than  the  greatest  heiress  in  all  England, 
or  America  either." 

"  Then  what  made  you  talk  such  a  lot 
of  confounded  rubbish,  I  want  to  know  ? 
How  was  I  to  know  you  meant  it  all  to  be 
taken  by  rule  of  contrary  ?  A  man  should 
say  what  he  means,  sir !  " 

Howard  Barrington  bowed  his  head  to 
the  sudden  storm  in  prudent  silence. 

"  And  I  thought  I  had  made  all  safe 
before  I  left  her  1  I  felt  convinced  that 
after  what  I  told  you,  you  would  be  choked 


Didn't  you  believe 


off  with  a  vengeance, 
me,  sir?  " 

Mr.  Carr  was  deliberately  trying  to 
work  himself  into  a  passion,  but  with  poor 
success. 

"  Certainly  I  believed  you.  Were  you 
lying?  " 

The  coolness  of  the  question  gave  the 
delinquent  the  upper  hand  at  once.  The 
brown  and  bearded  face  of  the  elder  man 
took  a  deeper  shade  of  color. 

"  No  —  that  is,  not  exactly." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  was  not  exactly 
lying ;  a  man  should  always  say  what  he 
means." 

Howard's  face  was  impenetrably  sol- 
emn, but  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  could  not 
be  suppressed.  It  met  an  answering 
gleam  in  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
without  further  preamble  the  two  men 
burst  into  a  laugh,  loud  and  long.  Then, 
by  common  consent,  they  again  shook 
hands. 

"It  was  a  good  idea,  a  capital  plan," 
said  Alexander  Carr  regretfully,  as  he 
wiped  his  eyes,  "  but  it  went  wrong  some- 
where," 

"  Then  you  really " 

"  I  really  had  had  some  very  serious 
losses,  but  I  can't  deny  that  I  showed  you 
the  blackest  possible  side  of  the  matter. 
And  as  to  that  settlement,  well,  it  was  my 
first  and  last  attempt  at  diplomacy.  I 
knew  I  must  be  a  long  time  absent,  and  I 
thought  you  a  very  clever  and  unscrupu- 
lous young  fellow,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
*  All's  fair  in  love  and  war,'  So  I  had  that 
settlement  drawn  up  just  to  give  color  to 
what  I  had  told  you.  You  see,  I  couldn't 
endure  the  thought  of  my  little  Pleasance 
being  snapped  up  for  her  nioney's  sake, 
and  every  woman  is  a  fool  where  matri- 
mony is  concerned." 

"  And  so  you  took  the  very  course 
which  gave  her  to  me.  In  spite  of  all  I 
used  to  say.  Miss  Carr  the  heiress  would 
have  been  quite  safe  from  me  in  her  guar- 
dian's absence ;  but  I  had  no  such  scru- 
ples to  overcome  about  the  girl  whose 
settlement  I  knew  *  would  scarcely  buy 
her  gowns  and  bonnets.'  " 

"  Well,  well ;  say  no  more  about  it !  I 
suppose  nature  did  not  cut  me  out  for  a 
diplomat.  At  any  rate,  she  is  happy,  and 
you  2,z.y you  are  happy,  so  I  must  perforce 
be  happy  too.  Now,  put  up  those  papers 
and  come  back  with  me  to  Wimbledon, 
and  to-morrow  we'll  have  a  new  settlement 
drawn  up  to  a  very  different  tune.  Fate  is 
too  strong  for  you,  you  see ;  you've  mar- 
ried your  heiress  after  all  I " 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ETON  MONTEM: 

A   MEMORY  OF  THE  PAST. 

Eton  !  Dear  old  Eton  !  The  thoughts 
of  all  your  sons,  and  even  of  all  who  read 
the  newspapers,  have  been  forcibly  called 
to  your  glories,  past  and  present,  by  what 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  various  jour- 
nals recording  the  celebration  of  the  four 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Eton  College.  One  of  the 
greatest  attractions  on  that  day  was  an 
exhibition  in  the  upper  school  of  dresses 
worn  at  Eton  Montem,  and  other  memen- 
toes connected  with  that  once  famous 
event. 

Eton  Montem  !  How  many  are  there 
in  the  present  day  who  had  before  this 
ever  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  thing?  How  many  of  those  who  have 
heard  of  it  have  the  least  idea  of  what  it 
was  like?  And  of  these  I  wonder  how 
many  now  living  have  been  present  at  and 
taken  part  in  one  or  more  of  these  gor- 
geous pageants  which  for  so  many  years 
shone  alone  and  unrivalled  for  splendor  in 
the  annals  of  schoolboy  life?  As  I  look 
over  my  old  Eton  lists  of  those  years  so 
long  gone  by,  and  see  how  many  there  are 
that  to  ray  own  certain  knowledge  have 
passed  away,  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  soon 
very  few  will  be  left  who,  like  myself,  have 
shared  in  these  glories  or  follies  —  which 
shall  we  say?  —  of  long  ago;  for  I  sup- 
pose they  will  be  counted  glories  or  follies 
according  to  the  view  that  is  taken  of 
them  by  the  wise  and  highly  enlightened 
men  and  women  of  the  present  generation. 
At  any  rate,  as  people,  whether  they  think 
such  things  follies  or  not,  generally  like 
to  learn  all  the  little  particulars  about  any 
manners  or  customs  which  happened  be- 
fore their  own  time,  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  many  to  give  an  Eton  boy's 
account  of  the  two  Montems  in  which  he 
took  part ;  which,  moreover,  were  the  last 
Montems  that  ever  took  place.  To  all 
Etonians,  both  past  and  present,  I  am  sure 
such  memories  will  prove  attractive  ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not  the  hereditary  nature  of 
the  old  Eton  feeling,  they  will  have  a 
charm  for  our  children  and  grandchildren 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  Eton  Montem  lasted  for  so 
many  years,  and  attracted  such  large 
crowds  to  see  it,  including  many  of  our 
sovereigns,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
no  very  detailed  account  of  it  exists,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  further  than  that  given 
by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  in  one  chapter  of 
his  "  History  of  Eton,"  which,  although  it 


is  fairly  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not 
give  a  reader  the  impression  of  having 
been  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene;  and  also  that  given  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Lucas  Collins  in  his  work  "  Etoniana," 
which  first  appeared  in  this  magazine  in. 
1865,  and  in  which  are  delineated  the 
leading  features  of  the  Montem.  There  is 
a  story  called  "  Eton  Montem  "  to  be  found 
in  that  old  book  which  we  used  to  read 
in  our  childish  days,  Miss  Edgeworth's 
"Parent's  Assistant;"  but  this  gives 
such  an  erroneous  idea  of  it  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless;  and  the  only  other  allusion 
to  it  in  any  well-known  book  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  the  very  little  that  is  said 
about  it  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "Conings- 
by,"  which,  though  a  perfectly  correct 
picture  of  what  might  have  happened  at 
any  Montem,  is  not  a  full  enough  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  bring  it  before  the  mind  of 
any  one  except  an  Etonian  who  had  taken 
part  in  it. 

My  first  reminiscence  of  anything  con- 
nected with  Montem  dates  from  my  very 
early  childhood.  On  the  top  shelf  of  my 
mother's  wardrobe  there  used  to  repose, 
in  grand  state,  a  plume  of  feathers  which 
had  been  worn  by  one  of  my  uncles  at  a 
Montem  long  before.  This  plume  we  chil- 
dren used  to  be  allowed  to  take  down  and 
wear  when  we  were  "dressing up,"  as  we 
called  it  —  that  is,  putting  on  all  the  fan- 
tastic finery  that  we  could  get  together  to 
surprise  and  amuse  our  parents  on  some 
grand  evening  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  We  used  to  imagine  that  the 
uncle  who  had  had  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing that  plume  must  have  been  a  hero  at 
least  equal  to  the  conqueror  at  Waterloo. 
And  although  we  did  not  know  that  at  the 
time,  that  plume  must  have  been  exactly 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  duke,  for  it 
was  a  regular  field-marshal's  plume  of  red 
and  white  feathers  worn  on  a  cocked  hat. 
My  father  and  other  uncles  must  have  had 
such  plumes,  as  they  had  all  been  at  Mon- 
tems; but  this  was  the  only  one  that  had 
been  kept.  I  never  thought  at  that  time 
of  the  day  to  come  when  I  should  wear 
such  an  one  myself.  Nor,  I  am  sure,  did 
my  parents  think  of  a  day  to  come  when 
a  Montem  plume  should  be  as  extinct  as 
a  dodo  or  the  great  auk. 

1 1  is  now,  in  the  year  of  grace  1891,  just 
forty-seven  years  since  the  last  Montem 
took  place,  and  fifty  years  since  Thring's 
Montem,  which  we  considered  at  that  time 
to  be  probably  the  gayest  and  most  mag- 
nificent that  had  ever  been  seen.  Both 
of  these  were  graced  with  the  presence  of 
I  our  young  queen  and  her  handsome  hus- 
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band;  and  at  the  latter  another  sovereign, 
who  was  before  long  to  lose  his  kingdom, 
Louis  Philippe,  the  king  of  the  French 
was  present.  Montem  happened  at  inter- 
vals of  three  years  for  the  last  seventy 
years  of  its  existence.  In  its  earlier  days 
it  used  to  happen  every  year.  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  about 
the  probable  origin  of  Montem.  People 
in  the  present  day  will,  I  think,  be  much 
more  interested  to  read  a  description  of 
what  it  was,  than  to  speculate  about  its 
origin  and  meaning;  and  those  who  do 
want  to  investigate  this  can  find  all  that 
has  been  said  about  it  in  that  excellent 
book,  Mr.  jVIaxwell  Lyte's  "History  of 
Eton  Co  rge,"  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  We  find  records  of  its  existence 
in  some  form  in  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  it  existed 
in  very  much  the  same  form  that  it  wore 
to  the  last,  except  that  it  took  place  in  the 
last  week  in  January  till  the  year  1758, 
when  the  date  of  holding  it  was  altered  to 
Whitsun-Tuesday,  and  so  it  continued  to 
be  held  ever  afterwards  to  the  end. 

And  now,  what  was  Montem  ?  What 
did  it  appear  to  be  to  the  eyes  of  an  out- 
sider, who  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
quaint  assemblage  of  fancy  dresses  would 
have  suggested  that  a  fancy-dress  ball  was 
about  to  be  enacted  in  the  daytime;  but 
the  order  and  the  predominance  of  the 
two  colors,  scarlet  and  blue,  looked  more 
like  a  military  procession,  and  this  was 
borne  out  by  the  two  military  bands  that 
were  present,  and  the  flag  that  was  carried 
in  state,  like  regimental  colors.  This 
procession  consisted,  on  the  occasions  in 
which  I  took  part  in  it,  of  schoolboys 
numbering  more  than  six  hundred,  vary- 
ing in  age  from  nineteen  to  ten  or  less; 
and  to  describe  how  these  boys  were 
dressed,  how  they  were  arranged,  and 
what  they  did  on  this  momentous  day,  will 
be  my  endeavor  in  the  following  pages. 
But  before  we  start  on  any  description  of 
the  day  itself,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  it  fully  intelligible  to  our  readers, 
to  say  something  of  what  had  been  done 
beforehand,  in  preparation  for  it. 

The  spectacle  itself  was  such  a  gor- 
geous one,  and  it  was  associated  with  so 
many  old  memories  and  associations  of 
the  past  that  all  old  Etonians  throughout 
the  country,  and  all  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  Etonians  from  far  and  near,  strove 
to  be  present  on  that  day,  and  curiosity 
drew  immense  numbers  besides,  who  were 
perfect  strangers,  so  that  a  greater  crowd 
assembled  at  Eton  on  that  day  than  has 
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probably  ever  assembled  there  since  its 
discontinuance,  and  every  single  person 
who  was  present  was  asked  to  contribute 
something,  large  or  small,  according  to  his 
means,  and  all  the  money  so  collected  was 
given  to  the  lucky  boy  who  happened  to 
hold  the  proud  position  of  captain  of 
Montem.  How  this  money  was  collected, 
what  it  was  called,  and  the  expenses  that 
were  defrayed  out  of  it,  I  shall  state  fur- 
ther on.  The  first  thing  to  make  clear  is 
the  rule  by  which  one  particular  boy  be- 
came captain  of  Montem. 

At  Eton  the  head  colleger  —  that  is,  the 
boy  who  is  first  on  the  list  of  collegers,  or 
king's  scholars  —  is  called  the  captain  of 
the  school.  And  so  whoever  was  captain 
of  the  school  on  the  Whitsun-Tuesday  in 
a  Montem  year,  was  by  that  fact  captain  of 
Montem.  But  who  would  be  captain  of 
the  school  could  not  be  known  for  certain 
till  within  twenty  days  of  the  eventful 
Whitsun-Tuesday.  All  king's  scholars, 
or  collegers  as  they  were  called,  were  al- 
lowed, if  they  succeeded  in  passing  their 
examinations  every  year  at  the  end  of 
July,  election  trials,  as  they  were  called  — 
to  remain  in  the  school  a  twelvemonth  after 
passing  the  last  examination,  which  must 
be  passed  before  their  nineteenth  birth- 
day. If  by  that  time  they  had  not  gone  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  they  were  su- 
perannuated, and  had  to  leave  the  school. 
At  the  examination  at  the  end  of  every 
July,  those  boys  who  had  passed  their 
eighteenth  birthday  were  placed  in  school 
in  order  of  merit,  and  were  called  from 
thence  to  Cambridge  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  whenever  —  through  death,  marriage, 
or  any  cause  —  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
number  of  the  seventy  members  of  King's 
College.  King  Henry  VI.  founded  his 
school  at  Eton  of  seventy  scholars,  as  a 
nursery  to  keep  constantly  supplied  his 
other  foundation  of  seventy  members, 
scholars,  and  fellows,  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Now,  as  of  late  years  Mon- 
tem only  happened  every  third  year,  of 
course  it  was  only  possible  that  a  boy  who 
was  born  in  such  a  year  that  he  would 
have  passed  his  eighteenth  birthday  on 
the  July  previous  to  a  Montem  could  ever 
become  captain  of  Montem.  From  the 
time  of  my  birth  it  was  clear  that  neither 
I  nor  my  brother  could  ever  have  been 
captain  of  Montem,  even  if  Montem  had 
lasted  beyond  our  time.  But  of  those  who 
were  born  in  such  a  year  that  Montem 
might  fall  to  their  lot,  it  was  the  merest 
chance  that  decided  to  whom  it  would  fall. 
As  I  said  before,  the  collegers  were  placed 
at  their  last  examination  after  their  eigh- 
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teenth  birthday  in  order  of  merit  to  supply 
the  places  of  such  vacancies  as  should 
occur  at  King's  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  did  occur,  news  of 
it  was  brought  to  Eton  College  immedi- 
ately ;  but  a  grace  of  twenty  days  was 
allowed,  to  give  the  head  boy  time  to  make 
all  his  preparations  for  leaving  the  school. 
If  the  grace  should  happen  to  expire  on 
the  very  eve  of  Montem-day,  the  right  of 
being  captain  would  lapse  to  the  colleger 
who  was  next  on  the  list,  so  that  the  twen- 
tieth day  before  Whitsun-Tuesday  in  that 
year  was  a  very  critical  day  for  those  two 
boys,  the  captain  and  second  colleger  at 
that  time.  Till  midnight  it  could  not  be 
known  for  certain  who  would  be  cap- 
tain. We  called  that  night  "  Montem-sure 
Night."  We  sat  up  late  in  our  long  dor- 
mitory, called  Long  Chamber.  Just  before 
midnight  the  ends  of  all  those  heavy 
wooden  bedsteads  were  raised  high  in  the 
air,  the  large  wooden  shutters  were  held 
by  ready  hands,  and  then,  as  the  last 
stroke  of  midnight  sounded  from  the  clock 
tower,  the  shutters  were  slammed  to,  the 
bedsteads  let  fall  on  the  floor  with  a  thun- 
dering sound  that  could  be  heard  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  "Montem  sure!"  was 
shouted  with  all  the  power  and  energy 
that  the  excited  young  watchers  could 
exert.  The  right  of  being  captain  was  now 
vested  absolutely  in  the  senior  colleger, 
and  preparations  for  the  event  could  go  on 
uninterruptedly. 

As  I  said  before,  all  the  money  that  was 
collected  on  Montem-day  was  given  to  the 
head  colleger,  the  captain  of  Montem. 
And  now  let  us  see  how  this  money  was 
collected.  This  was  done  by  certain  of 
the  boys,  chosen  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  school.  The  chief  collectors 
were  two  who  were  called  salt-bearers,  and 
these  were  assisted  by  twelve  collegers 
who  were  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  form, 
or  at  the  top  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
fifth  ;  these  were  called  runners,  and  all 
of  these  were  dressed  in  fancy  dresses, 
chosen  by  themselves,  those  of  the  two 
salt-bearers  being  especially  gorgeous. 
They  all  carried  satin  moneybags,  and 
painted  staves  with  mushroom -shaped 
tops,  on  which  were  inscribed  appropriate 
Latin  or  Greek  quotations.  Now,  why 
were  the  chief  of  these  collectors  called 
salt-bearers  ?  It  appears  that  at  first  they 
used  to  carry  a  large  bag  of  salt  with  them, 
and  give  a  pinch  of  salt  to  each  person 
from  whom  they  collected  money,  as  a 
kind  of  receipt  to  show  that  they  had  paid 
their  footing  for  the  day.  But  after  a  time 
they  adopted  the  more  business-like  plan 


of  giving  tickets  rather  than  salt  in  ex- 
change for  contributions,  and  then  the 
money  itself  that  was  given  was  called 
salt,  and  the  cry  of  these  young  tax-gath- 
erers for  "  Salt,  salt !  "  was  almost  perforce 
responded  to  by  opening  the  purse.  Mon- 
tem has  passed  away,  but  the  mound  to 
which  the  procession  was  made,  and 
which  gave  it  its  name,  as  being  a  proces- 
sion ad  Montem^  stih  remains,  and  this 
mound  and  the  place  where  it  stands  still 
bear  the  name  of  Salt  Hill,  because  of  the 
money  or  salt  that  for  so  many  years  was 
collected  there  ;  although  probably  very 
few  of  the  young  sportsmen  who  resort 
there  now  year  after  year  to  meet  the  royal 
stag-hounds  have  any  idea  whence  the 
place  derives  its  name,  or  associate  it  in 
their  minds  with  the  festival  that  for  so 
many  years  made  it  almost  a  sacred  spot 
to  all  Eton  boys. 

The  two  salt-bearers  were  the  second 
captain  of  the  collegers  and  the  captain  of 
the  oppidans.  It  was  their  province  to 
collect  the  money  in  the  college  itself  — 
from  the  college  authorities  and  the  guests 
of  the  provost,  which  included  the  person- 
ages of  the  highest  importance.  The 
twelve  runners  were  all  collegers,  and  they 
were  generally  posted  as  follows :  Two 
at  Maidenhead  Bridge,  two  at  Windsor 
Bridge,  two  at  Datchet  Bridge,  two  at 
Colnebrook,  or  Fifteen-arch  Bridge  as  it 
was  called,  one  at  Iver,  one  at  Gerard's 
Cross,  one  at  Slough,  and  one  at  Salt 
Hill.  These  were  each  of  them  accom- 
panied by  a  hired  attendant,  who  was 
always  armed  with  pistols  if  the  station 
was  at  any  distance  from  the  college  —  a 
very  necessary  precaution  to  protect  these 
young  adventurers,  who  might  very  pos- . 
sibly  in  the  course  of  the  day  have  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  under  their  care; 
and,  of  course,  for  the  distant  stations  they 
were  also  provided  with  a  horse  and  con- 
veyance of  some  kind.  They  started  early 
in  the  morning  for  their  respective  sta- 
tions, and  were  generally  entertained  at 
breakfast  at  country  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Those  who  had  the  more  dis- 
tant stations  appointed  to  them  missed  all 
the  festivities  of  the  early  part  of  the  day 
in  college  ;  and  whoever  had  the  long  run, 
as  Gerard's  Cross  was  called,  was  absent 
nearly  the  whole  day.  But  they  generally 
had  some  adventures  of  their  own  to  en- 
liven the  proceedings  for  them,  and  to 
give  a  spice  of  variety  to  their  narrative 
as  they  recounted  their  doings  to  their 
companions  on  their  return.  Of  course 
the  sums  collected  at  different  Montems 
varied  in  amount,  but  a  fair  average  col- 
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lection  at  the  last  few  Montems  was  about 
;^i,ooo,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  and  this 
was  all  given  to  the  captain  of  Montem; 
so  now  let  us  see  what  he  had  to  pay  out 
of  it.  He  had  to  provide  a  breakfast  in 
the  college  hall  for  the  first  hundred  boys 
in  the  school ;  he  had  to  pay  for  the  din- 
ner for  the  whole  school  at  the  hotels  at 
Salt  Hill,  and  here  it  was  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  of  testing  the  popularity 
of  the  captain.  It  was  very  easy  for  the 
boys  to  increase  his  expenses  by  contriv- 
ing a  large  breakage  of  plates  and  glasses  ; 
and  also  during  the  after-dinner  prome- 
nade in  the  gardens  of  the  inn,  where 
there  were  many  valuable  shrubs,  a  reck- 
less use  of  the  swords  which  these  young 
heroes  were  carrying  would  soon  do 
enough  damage  to  swell  the  landlord's  bill 
considerably.  Besides  this,  the  captain 
had  to  pay  the  salt-bearers,  runners,  and 
other  officials  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  on  his  behalf,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  minor  items  to  diminish  the  profits ; 
so  that  it  was  very  often  anything  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sum  collected  on 
the  day,  which  found  its  way  into  the  cap- 
tain's pocket. 

And  now  to  describe  the  formation  of 
the  procession,  and  the  dresses  worn.  The 
senior  colleger  being  captain,  and  the  sec- 
ond colleger  being  salt-bearer,  the  next 
sixth-form  collegers  ranked  as  marshal, 
ensign,  lieutenant,  sergeant-major,  and 
steward,  and  any  other  sixth-form  collegers 
who  were  not  runners  were  sergeants. 
The  captain  of  the  oppidans  was  always  a 
salt-bearer,  and  the  next  to  him  on  the 
school  list  was  colonel.  The  other  sixth- 
form  oppidans  ranked  as  sergeants.  All 
the  fifth-form  oppidans  ranked  as  corpo- 
rals, but  with  a  dress  very  different  in 
many  particulars  from  that  of  a  corporal 
in  any  regiment  in  the  army.  For  while 
they  had  a  red  tail-coat  with  gilt  buttons 
and  white  trousers,  they  had  also  a  crim- 
son sash  tied  loose  round  their  waist,  a 
black-leather  sword-belt  with  gilt  buckles, 
and  a  sword  hanging  at  their  side,  and  a 
cocked  hat  and  plume  of  feathers  exactly 
like  that  worn  by  a  field-marshal.  The 
fifth-form  collegers'  dress  was  like  that  of 
the  fiftii-form  oppidans,  as  far  as  sash, 
sword,  and  cocked  hat  and  plume  went; 
but  the  coat  was  blue  with  gilt  buttons 
instead  of  red,  so  that  they  resembled 
very  much  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  royal  navy.  The  coats  of  the  sixth 
form,  both  collegers  and  oppidans,  had 
the  distinctive  details  of  uniform  that  de- 
noted the  rank  which  they  bore,  and  could 
be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  fifth- 


form  corporals,  by  their  epaulets  and 
greater  prevalence  of  gilt.  The  steward 
wore  the  ordinary  full  dress  of  the  period. 
The  lower  boys  wore  blue  coats  with  gilt 
buttons,  white  waistcoats  and  trousers, 
silk  stockings  and  pumps,  and  carried 
long  white  poles,  from  which  they  derived 
the  name  of  polemen.  A  limited  number 
of  lower  boys,  whose  parents  were  rich 
and  willing  to  pay  for  a  costly  dress,  were 
selected  to  act  as  servants  or  pages  to  the 
sixth  form,  and  these  wore  fancy  dresses 
selected  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
sixth-form  boy  whom  they  were  to  follow, 
all  the  followers  of  the  same  master  wear- 
ing the  same  dress.  The  order  of  pro- 
cession was  generally  as  follows  :  marshal 
followed  by  six  servants ;  band  ;  captain 
followed  by  eight  servants  ;  sergeant-major 
followed  by  two  servants  ;  twelve  ser- 
geants, two  and  two,  each  followed  by  a 
servant;  colonel  followed  by  six  servants 
and  four  polemen  ;  corporals,  two  and  two, 
followed  by  two  polemen  apiece  ;  second 
band ;  ensign  with  flag  followed  by  six 
servants  and  four  polemen  ;  corporals,  two 
and  two,  followed  by  one  or  two  polemen 
apiece  ;  lieutenant  followed  by  four  ser- 
vants ;  salt-bearers,  runners,  and  steward 
to  bring  up  the  rear,  followed  by  a  pole- 
man. 

And  now  imagine  a  lovely  June  morn- 
ing, as  was  the  case  at  both  the  Montems 
in  which  I  took  part,  and  suppose  the 
writer  to  be  either  a  poleman  filled  with 
curiosity  and  awe  at  this  his  first  experi- 
ence of  Montem,  or  a  small  corporal  ex- 
ulting in  his  first  wearing  of  a  scarlet 
tail-coat,  sash,  sword,  and  cocked  hat  and 
feathers,  for  each  of  those  positions  were 
occupied  by  him  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  Montems ;  on  both  occasions  he  sets 
forth  from  the  doors  of  his  father's  house 
round  the  cloisters  to  find  out  and  take 
up  his  proper  place  in  the  procession  as 
it  is  formed  in  the  schoolyard.  My  father 
being  a  fellow  of  Eton,  and  having  a  house 
in  the  cloisters,  I  was  allowed,  during  my 
earlier  years  at  Eton,  to  board  at  home 
when  he  was  in  residence,  and  of  course 
on  these  two  occasions  of  Montem  he  was 
in  residence.  So  it  was  that  I  made  my 
first  start  from  his  house  to  join  the  festiv- 
ities. Both  eye  and  ear  must  have  been 
very  ready  to  receive  impressions,  for  I 
can  recollect  to  this  day,  as  if  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  had  seen  it,  the  vivid 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the  first 
dress  that  caught  my  eye  as  I  entered  the 
schoolyard.  It  was  that  of  a  Greek,  with 
white  tunic,  scarlet  jacket,  and  scarlet 
cap,  both  abundantly  trimmed  with  gold 
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lace.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  wearer  of  that 
lovely  dress  was  afterwards  one  of  our 
heroes  that  fell  in  the  Crimea.  And  then, 
as  I  was  looking  about  at  my  assembling 
schoolfellows,  there  clashed  upon  my  ear 
from  the  band  of  the  Blues  the  sounds  of 
a  mih'tary  march,  which  I  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  and  never  forgot;  but  I  did 
not  find  out  the  name  of  it  for  many  years, 
not  until  after  I  had  left  Eton.  I  used  to 
hum  the  tune,  and  call  it  the  Montem 
tune,  but  did  not  learn  its  name  until, 
during  a  visit  to  Eton,  I  heard  two  young 
ladies  play,  as  a  duet  upon  the  piano,  this 
very  march  which  I  had  heard  at  my  first 
Montem,  but  had  never  heard  since;  and 
then  I  found  that  it  was  called  the  "  War- 
rior's Joy,"  but  who  the  composer  was  I 
have  forgotten.  I  saw  more  fancy  dresses 
moving  about,  more  Greeks,  some  Robin 
Hood's  men  in  green  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, Highlanders  with  kilt  and  tartan 
and  claymore,  and  the  schoolyard  was 
gradually  filling.  And  now  absence  was 
called  —  that  is,  we  all  had  to  answer  our 
names  to  the  roll-call.  The  captain,  and 
those  who  had  been  his  guests  at  break- 
fast, appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  mas- 
ters began  gradually  to  marshal  us  into 
our  places  to  form  the  procession.  This 
could  not  be  done  very  quickly,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  accomplished  we  began  our 
march  somewhat  slowly  round  the  school- 
yard. Three  times  round  this  we  marched, 
and  when  in  the  third  round  the  ensign 
arrived  in  front  of  the  clock-tower,  a  pause 
was  made  by  all,  and  he  waved  the  great 
flag  energetically,  amidst  the  most  enthu- 
siastic cheers  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes. The  royalties  and  grandest  per- 
sonages were  assembled  in  the  provost's 
lodge  to  look  down  upon  this  scene  from 
the  great  bow-window  in  this  said  clock- 
tower.  And  then,  before  we  resumed  our 
march,  the  polemen  were  required  to  hold 
out  their  poles  horizontally,  and  the  cor- 
porals drew  their  swords  and  cut  them 
asunder.  And  here  I  will  relate  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  to  myself  to  which  I 
can  look  back  with  amusement  now,  but 
which,  I  am  sure,  caused  me  great  distress 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  time.  It  was  at 
the  second  of  the  Montems,  when  I  was  a 
corporal  in  all  the  glory  of  a  red  coat  and 
sword.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was  not 
by  any  means  of  great  size,  and  as  we  all 
chose  our  own  swords  according  to  our 
fancy,  I  had  chosen  rather  a  small  one  as 
more  suited  to  my  appearance.  I  did  not 
apprehend  that  I  should  find  anydiflSculty 
in  cutting  through  my  poleman's  pole  when 
I  was  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  had  not 


practised  my  powers  of  cutting  and  slash- 
ing beforehand.  But  when  we  drew  our 
swords  to  commence  this  operation,  I 
found  that  I  was  standing  immediately 
under  the  window  where  all  the  grandees 
were  assembled,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
their  eyes  were  directed  full  upon  me.  I 
began  to  feel  nervous.  Down  came  the 
stroke.  Oh,  horror  !  I  had  not  cut  the 
pole  at  all.  Again  and  again  I  slashed, 
but  I  could  not  cut  through  it.  I  fancied 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  especially  di- 
verted at  watching  me  and  my  feeble 
efforts.  I  dare  say  this  was  entirely  my 
imagination,  for  all  the  spectators  were 
laughing  at  the  general  effect  of  this  on- 
slaught of  such  puny  warriors,  rather  than 
singling  out  the  prowess  of  any  individual ; 
but  I  know  that  when  I  found  I  could  not 
properly  cut  through  the  pole  in  the  time 
allowed  me,  I  felt  so  mortified  and 
ashamed  of  myself,  that  at  the  moment  I 
would  gladly  have  slunk  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether, and  lost  all  the  enjoyment  that 
was  to  come  afterwards.  Whether  any 
other  corporal  at  that  Montem  or  any 
other  ever  found  himself  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament to  myself  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  polemen,  who  were  tall  and 
strong,  often  chose  particularly  strong 
poles  on  purpose,  so  that  if  they  found 
themselves  assigned  to  a  rather  small  or 
weak  swordsman,  they  might  give  him 
some  trouble  in  carrying  out  his  task  of 
cutting  their  pole  asunder.  However,  this 
mortification,  bitter  as  it  was  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  soon  forgotten  when  we  had 
resumed  our  march,  and  I  found  that  mj 
nearest  companions  had  not  noticed  my 
failure.  Our  journey  was  now  continued 
through  Weston's  yard  and  the  playing 
fields,  the  bands  playing  up  merrily,  A 
long  line  we  formed,  as  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, being  over  six  hundred  strong. 
And  so  we  streamed  out  into  the  Slough 
road  on  our  march  for  Salt  Hill.  The 
procession  was  swelled  all  along  its  route 
by  the  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  England,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  in 
every  kind  of  conveyance,  the  ladies  in 
their  gayest  dresses,  and  all  combining  to 
make  such  a  picture  as  will  never  be  seen 
again. 

On  arriving  at  Salt  Hill  the  ensign  waved 
the  flag  a  second  time  at  the  top  of  the 
mount,  the  boys  all  clustering  round  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  giving  such  cheers 
as  Eton  boys  know  so  well  how  to  give. 
Absence  was  called  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  then  we  all  adjourned  to  the! 
hotels  to  eat  the  dinner  which  had  been 
ordered  for  us,  and  for  which  each  had 
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ticket,  assigning  him  his  own  table  and 
his  proper  place  at  the  table.  After  din- 
ner we  wandered  for  a  time,  according  to 
our  pleasure,  in  the  beautiful  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  hotel  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  swordsmen  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  such  a  vast  amount  of  mischief,  if 
the  captain  was  unpopular.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  the  procession  returned  to  Eton 
in  something  of  the  same  order,  but  more 
irregularh'  kept.  Many  got  a  lift  in  the 
carriages  of  some  of  their  friends.  All 
that  was  required  was  that  they  should  be 
back  in  time  to  answer  to  their  names 
when  absence  was  called.  There  was  no 
particular  programme  for  spending  the 
evening.  The  boys  were  chiefly  with  their 
friends  —  those  who  had  any  present  — 
and  were  to  be  seen  wandering  about  the 
grounds  or  the  neighborhood,  presenting 
a  very  bright  picture  in  their  quaint  and 
varied  dresses.  Before  my  time,  I  believe 
the  chief  resort  for  both  the  boys  and  the 
visitors  used  to  be  the  terrace  at  Windsor 
Castle  ;  but  at  the  two  last  Montems  at 
which  I  was  present  there  were  very  few 
that  went  there,  most  of  us  having  had 
quite  enough  walking  about,  and  prefer- 
ring to  loiter  about  and  rest  on  the  benches 
in  the  playing  fields,  which,  after  all,  was 
perhaps  as  enjoyable  a  way  of  spending 
the  time  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

Of  the  two  beautiful  water-color  paint- 
ings of  Montem  that  were  drawn  by  that 
delightful  artist,  the  late  William  Evans, 
the  prints  from  which  are  probably  well 
known  to  many  old  Etonians,  the  one  that 
is  certainly  most  pleasing  is  that  which 
represents  the  scene  in  the  evening  in  the 
playing  fields ;  although  the  other,  which 
shows  the  procession  beginning  its  march 
round  the  schoolyard,  may  perhaps  be 
more  strictly  characteristic  of  Montem. 
These  pictures  represent  Thring's  Mon- 
tem in  1841.  There  are  paintings  of  the 
Montem  of  1820  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wilder,  who  is  now  the  vener- 
able vice-provost  of  Eton,  and  who  was 
captain  of  Montem  in  that  year.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  any  engravings  were  ever 
made  from  these. 

I  will  now  mention  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  fancy  dresses  that  I  can 
recollect  as  worn  at  the  two  Montems  at 
which  I  was  present.  In  the  Montem  of 
1841  there  were  four  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Smyth  Pigott  at  Eton.  The  eldest  of 
these  was  at  that  time  the  captain  of  the 
oppidans,  and  so  was  entitled  to  be  one  of 
the  two  salt-bearers.  He  wore  the  dress 
of  a  Spanish  officer  of  long  ago,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  that  drawn  by  Rem- 


brandt in  the  well-known  picture  of*  the 
Spanish  officer  in  the  Fitz-William  Mu- 
seum at  Cambridge.  The  large  slouch 
hat,  with  an  enormous  plume ;  large  boots 
of  the  cavalier  kind  ;  a  magnificent  broad 
scarf  across  his  chest,  which  was  blazing 
with  jewels,  which  it  was  always  said  in- 
cluded family  diamonds,  and  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  any  of  the  swell-mob 
to  purloin  them  because  it  was  thought 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  wear  real  dia- 
monds so  ostentatiously,  and  so  they  must 
be  paste.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  was  the 
story  that  was  always  most  stoutly  main- 
tained all  the  time  that  I  was  at  Eton.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  and  I  should 
doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  more  beautiful 
and  suitable  dress  seen  at  any  Montem. 
The  second  brother  was  in  the  sixth  form, 
and  so  wore  a  sergeant's  dress  —  scarlet 
coat,  cocked  hat  and  feather,  epaulets,  and 
abundance  of  gold  lace.  The  two  younger 
brothers  were  both  lower  boys,  and  were 
servants  to  their  elder  brother.  They 
were  dressed  as  pages  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  White  satin  doublet,  abun- 
dantly slashed  with  silver,  and  white  silk 
hose  ;  white  satin  mantle  trimmed  with 
silver,  and  white  satin  cap,  with  long  white 
plume  hanging  over  it.  A  more  perfect 
picture  than  that  which  these  two  boys 
presented  could  hardly  be  conceived.  A 
dress  that  was  worn  by  Arthur  Browning, 
who  was  a  runner  at  the  same  Montem, 
was  very  much  admired  as  being  particu- 
larly well  chosen.  It  was  that  of  Captain 
Macheath,  the  highwayman  in  the  "  Beg- 
gars' Opera."  These  fancy  costumes 
were  generally  hired  from  London  for  the 
day  ;  but  Browning  bought  his  for  his  own, 
and  wore  it  on  subsequent  occasions  at 
fancy-dress  balls.  Another  dress  that  I 
recollect  very  well  was  that  which  was 
worn  by  Charlie  Brine,  a  runner  at  Drake's 
Montem,  the  dress  of  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Then  there 
were  Turks  and  Persians  and  every  variety 
of  costume,  but  the  ones  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  those  of  which  I  retain  the 
most  vivid  impression ;  and  enough  has 
been  said  now  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  coup  if  est'/  presented. 

The  red  coats  of  the  fifth  form  were 
worn  by  the  boys  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  term,  and  made  them 
very  conspicuous  objects  in  the  playing 
fields,  or  wherever  they  might  be.  After 
that  they  were  put  away.  Some  had  them 
dyed.  My  own  reposes  in  all  its  pristine 
splendor  at  the  present  day  on  the  top 
shelf  of  my  wardrobe,  and  serves  occa- 
sionally to  remind  me  how  much  smaller 
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I  m.ust  have  been  than  I  thought  myself 
at  that  time. 

And  now  Montem  has  entirely  passed 
away,  and  is  quite  forgotten  by  all  except 
old  —  very  old  —  Etonians.  What  brought 
about  its  total  extinction  ?  Well,  many 
causes  had  been  working  for  some  time 
towards  this  end.  The  spirit  of  the  ad- 
vancing age  was  calling  out  more  and 
more  loudly  that  it  caused  a  great  waste 
of  money,  and  a  great  waste  of  time.  But 
the  factor  which  did  the  most  towards 
making  it  at  last  absolutely  impossible  to 
keep  it  up  was  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  which  brought  down  a 
promiscuous  horde  of  sight-seers,  and 
opened  the  way  for  evils  in  such  an  assem- 
blage that  it  might  be  found  impossible  to 
control.  But  the  abolition  of  such  a  time- 
honored  festival  was  not  brought  about 
without  much  heart-burning  and  resistance 
for  a  while,  and  not  until  there  had  been 
much  discussion  and  weighing  of  all  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it  by  the  authorities. 
I  was  still  at  Eton  at  this  time,  and  I  rec- 
ollect well  what  bitter  things  were  said, 
what  party  spirit  was  displayed,  and  what 
a  burning  question  it  was  at  first  among 
the  boys.  And  yet,  after  all  this,  it  has 
always  seemed  astonishing  to  me  how 
quietly,  when  the  actual  day  came,  the  fes- 
tival seemed  to  have  died  a  natural  death 
before  any  one  was  aware  of  it,  and  Mon- 
tem to  be  accepted  at  once  by  all  as  one 
of  the  things  of  the  remote  past.  It  speaks 
very  well  for  the  discipline  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  school  at  the  time  to  have  ac- 
cepted such  a  great  change  so  patiently 
and  cheerfully,  and  it  especially  shows 
what  confidence  they  had  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  were  set  over  them. 

Montem,  as  I  have  said  already,  has 
passed  away.  If  it  had  not  passed  away 
exactly  when  it  did,  it  must  inevitably 
have  passed  away  long  before  the  present 
day.  It  could  no  more  exist  in  the  midst 
of  the  present  ideas  of  the  English  people 
about  schools,  education,  and  economy, 
than  could  falconry,  as  it  was  carried  on 
by  our  forefathers,  exist  in  the  enclosed 
districts  which  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion has  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  country.  Modern  improvements  have 
made  such  things  impossible.  Is  it  to  be 
regretted  ?  I  would  not  venture  to  throw 
such  a  slight  upon  the  advantages  of  our 
progress  as  to  assert  that  it  is.  But  still, 
allowing  that  such  a  pageant  did  open  the 
way  for  great  abuses,  I  think  that  it  had 
its  bright  side,  and  to  show  that  bright  side 
has  been  my  endeavor  in  these  pages.  I  am 
sure  that  no  such  gorgeous  and  fascinating 


spectacle  in  connection  with  school-life 
can  ever  be  presented  again  ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  to  ninety-nine  at  least  out  of 
every  hundred  of  those  who  have  ever 
taken  part  in  it  the  memory  of  Eton  Mon- 
tem will  be  sweet.  G.  C.  Green. 
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One  warm,  bright  day  I  was  strolling 
up  the  banks  of  a  little  oued,  or  stream, 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  Algiers,  and, 
looking  on  along  my  path,  saw  a  great 
line  of  brush-fire  and  smoke  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  valley  a  few  miles 
ahead.  That  line  of  smoke  marked  the 
spot  where  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
check  the  Great  Invasion  (the  locust  in- 
road into  north  Africa  this  year  deserves 
to  be  spelt  with  a  capital  letter,  extending, 
as  it  does,  from  Egypt  to  Morocco).  The 
dense  hordes  of  Acridians  which  had 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  their  territory, 
the  Sahara,  leaving  their  fastnesses  for 
their  annual  summer  outing  in  the  north, 
had  now  thrown  forward  their  advanced- 
guard  so  far  as  this  fruitful  valley,  and, 
if  the  effort  to  check  them  should  be 
««successful,  the  banks  of  the  stream 
would  be  both  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of 
many  of  their  race. 

Now,  in  their  case,  the  word  "  cradle  "  is 
synonymous  with  "famine,"  and  "grave" 
spells  "pestilence."  This  reflection, how- 
ever, I  did  not  make  at  that  time,  for  my 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  a  flock  of 
little  birds,  not  bigger  than  wrens,  that 
was  passing  steadily  over  a  long,  low 
hillock  on  my  left,  heavily  clothed  in 
dark  furze,  and  round  the  corner  of  which, 
as  round  a  headland,  entry  was  gained 
into  another  large  valley  that  ran  up  north 
towards  the  sea  (an  offshoot  from  the  val- 
ley in  which  I  myself  was  walking).  These 
little  birds  were  of  light  yellow  and  grey, 
and  I  had  not  readily  distinguished  them 
in  that  bright,  sandy  landscape  till  I  no- 
ticed them  passing  over  the  dark  clump 
of  furze  into  the  side  valley.  Now,  look- 
ing upward  with  quickened  attention,  I 
saw  them  passing  also  overhead  (but  the 
entire  stream  of  them  set  steadily  into  the 
other  valley),  and  in  an  instant  the  knowl- 
edge flashed  upon  me  that  these  little  birds 
were  the  locusts. 

They  were  the  advanced-guard  of  the 
"flight"  that  was  winging  its  way  up 
through  the  great  line  of  smoke,  as  uncon- 
cernedly  as   though   that  futile  effort  to 
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stay  them  had  never  been  attempted.  The 
smoke  was,  as  I  afterwards  found  by  sad 
experience,  villanous  enough  to  choke  an 
ostrich  —  an  ingenious  evolution  from  sul- 
phur and  other  devilish  ingredients;  but 
the  only  effect  it  had  upon  the  locusts  was 
that  considerable  numbers  of  them  sat 
down  in  the  grass  to  cough  before  resum- 
ing their  road. 

As  I  advanced,  the  oncoming  swarm 
grew  more  dense,  till  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  beating  of  their  wings.  At  first, 
hat  in  hand,  I  had  vainly  chased  one  after 
another  of  them,  attempting  a  capture  ; 
afterwards,  finding  my  efforts  fruitless,  I 
had  tied  my  handkerchief  on  to  the  end  of 
my  walking-stick  butterfly-net-wise,  but 
with  no  greater  success,  for  the  Acridians 
were  too  light  of  wing  and  too  wide  awake 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  caught,  and 
warily  gave  me  a  wide  berth.  But  now 
they  had  no  longer  room  for  free  play. 
Filling  the  valley  from  side  to  side,  and 
occupying  the  air  from  the  ground  to  a 
height  (so  nearly  as  I  could  judge)  of 
about  two  hundred  yards,  they  flew 
against  me  till  I  was  glad  to  cover  my 
face  with  my  arms,  leaving  the  rest  of  me 
to  be  harmlessly  cannonaded  by  their 
bodies.  Looking  downwards  from  under 
my  coat-sleeve  shield,  I  generally  saw 
six  or  eight  locusts  upon  my  waistcoat. 
They  would  turn  themselves  about,  so 
soon  as  they  settled,  like  a  grasshopper  on 
a  blade  of  grass,  and  then,  hop!  away 
went  two  or  three,  whose  places  were  im- 
mediately filled  by  new-comers. 

I  left  the  path  and  made  my  way  up  the 
hillside,  till  I  was  free  from  the  dense 
stream  of  them  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  then  sat  down  to  look  at  about 
a  dozen  that  I  had  now  captured  and 
caged  in  my  handkerchief.  They  were 
the  dreaded'  yellow  and  grey  (the  color 
showing  the  sex)  pilgrims.  Their  bodies, 
on  an  average,  were  as  large  as  my  little 
finger;  their  closed  wings  projected  about 
half  an  inch  beyond  their  tails,  and  were 
of  much  the  same  shape  and  texture  as 
those  of  our  English  dragon-fly,  two  on 
either  side,  and  in  flight  they  had  been 
moved  somewhat  like  those  of  a  butterfly, 
but  with  a  faster  motion. 

As  1  opened  the  neck  of  the  handker- 
chief slightly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  my 
captives,  hop  I  out  came  one  and  away ;  he 
nearly  carried  my  right  eye  with  him,  and 
as  to  a  lock  of  my  hair,  I  remain  a  little 
uncertain.  The  next  fellow  tried  to  creep 
out,  and,  tightening  the  circle  of  my  thumb 
and  forefinger  around  the  passage  as  he 
came  out,  I  took  him  with  the  other  hand 


by  his  back  and  wings,  and  held  him  up  for 
a  closer  inspection.  He  stared  at  me  with 
great,  beady  optics,  with  a  sort  of  half- 
stupid,  half-cunning  grin  on  his  sardonic, 
ape-like  face,  but  said  nothing,  and  moved 
neither  hand  nor  hopper;  presently,  how- 
ever, he  rolled  his  head  a  little  on  his 
shoulders,  and  drew  a  webbed  sort  of  film 
over  one  eye  in  an  unholy  leer.  I  turned 
him  in  again  among  his  friends,  took  him 
home  with  me,  put  him  in  a  cardboard  box 
with  a  glass  lid,  and  for  several  days 
thereafter  he  and  his  comrades  disturbed 
my  meditations  by  an  obstinate  bombard- 
ment of  the  sides  and  roof  of  their  prison. 
This  bombardment  they  performed  with 
their  heads;  from  the  floor  of  their  box 
(which  was  about  a  foot  cube)  they  "lit 
out  "with  the  utmost  determination,  and 
must  have  made  their  heads  ache  finely. 
There  is  a  little  passage  anent  the  press- 
ure of  gases  in  Clerk  Maxwell's  text- 
book on  heat  which  I  never  properly 
understood  till  I  had  those  locusts ;  but 
for  obstinacy  of  bombardment  against  the 
envelope,  I  would  almost  back  my  friends 
against  the  gas  molecules.  They  ate 
nothing  during  those  days,  though  I 
tempted  their  appetite  with  the  most 
dainty  meats,  and  at  length,  another 
"flight"  chancing  to  pass  that  way,  I  took 
my  captives  out  and  turned  them  loose 
among  their  fellows.  With  a  hop!  they 
were  a  yard  in  the  air,  then,  spreading 
their  wings,  and  presently  gathering  up 
their  long  legs  under  their  bodies,  away 
they  went,  and  never  stopped  to  return  me 
so  much  as  a  vote  of  thanks  for  ray  hospi- 
tality. 

The  flight  of  which  they  originally 
formed  members  had  a  front  of  about  three 
miles  (regulated  by  the  width  of  the  val- 
ley). They  travelled  fairly  fast ;  sprinting 
my  best  along  the  level  path  for  a  hundred 
yards  in  the  direction  of  their  passage,  I 
must  confess  to  having  been  outpaced  by 
them.  The  main  body  was  nearly  five 
hours  in  passing  a  given  point.  Almost  the 
greater  number  of  them  flew  at  a  consider- 
able height  in  the  air,  but  did  not  percep- 
tibly darken  the  sky.  That  night,  in  the 
little  country  auberge  where  I  stayed,  two 
team-drivers,  one  a  Spaniard,  the  other  a 
Sicilian,  were  comparing  notes  ;  one  said, 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  swarm  he  could  not 
see  the  sun  ;  the  other,  that  he  could  not 
drive  his  team  against  them,  as  the  horses 
refused  to  face  them  (which  was  probably 
true),  and  that  they  were  three  inches  deep 
on  the  road  (which  probably  wasn't). 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  locusts  pitched 
down  for  the  night,  finding  a  lodging  on 
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the  hot,  hot  ground,  in  vineyards,  corn- 
fields, and  a  wood  or  two.  The  frantic 
proprietors  did  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity  ;  but  one  cannot  fight 
a  snowstorm,  nor  a  flight  of  locusts  either. 
In  the  vineyards  the  Acridians  were 
everywhere ;\n  the  cornfields  they  perched, 
head  upwards,  one  above  the  other,  four 
or  five  on  each  stalk;  in  the  woods  they 
massed  themselves  upon  the  tree-trunks, 
facing  the  declining  sun.  Thus  do  they 
delight  to  take  an  afternoon  nap  after  the 
fatigues  of  their  day's  journey,  sunning 
themselves  to  the  last  moment,  as  evening 
draws  on.  Especially  do  they  love  to  find 
sandy  banks,  or  a  good  dry  road,  facing 
the  sunset  —  and  so  they  rest,  motionless, 
for  the  night. 

Next  morning  they  ought  to  have  got 
up,  and,  after  a  hasty  toilet  and  breakfast, 
they  ought  to  have  winged  their  way  on- 
ward again  northwards ;  they  generally 
start  so  soon  as  the  sun  has  dried  the  air 
and  their  wings.  But,  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  they  stayed 
two  days,  mating  and  egg-laying,  before 
moving.  In  this  interim  many  of  them 
died,  or  were  put  to  death ;  and  here  we 
are  arrived  at  a  few  of  the  graves. 

Before  this  present  year  most  people 
believed  that  after  mating  and  egg-laying 
the  locusts  would  die  a  natural  death. 
It  isn't  true!  No  doubt  vast  quantities 
do  die  ;  but  these  are  hardly  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

So,  after  two  days,  on  went  the  surviv- 
ors ;  they  had  eaten  nothing  I  This  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  who 
leaves  her  eggs  exactly  where  the  young 
caterpillar  can  find  plenty  of  food  so  soon 
as  he  is  born.  The  locusts  had  left  the 
vineyards  and  the  cornfields  for  their  sons 
and  daughters,  the  criquets,  to  make  a 
meal  of  so  soon  as  they  should  be  hatched. 
For  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  cradles. 
The  female  locusts  had  laid  their  eggs  an 
inch  or  so  underground,  and  in  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  days'  time,  according  to  the 
heat  and  character  of  the  soil,  ih^^closion 
—  the  hatching  —  would  occur.  And  what 
were  the  exasperated  proprietors  to  do 
meanwhile  ? 

Nothing;  or  something  quite  close  to 
it.  You  cannot  dig  with  anything  bigger 
than  a  pointed  stick  in  a  cornfield,  and  the 
little  clusters  of  eggs,  at  varying  depths, 
are  not  easily  found  and  brought  to  the 
surface  in  that  light,  sandy  soil.  Nor  can 
you,  even  if  you  tried  (which  many  pro- 
prietors courageously  do),  pursue  your 
task  over  many  thousand  acres  of  ground. 
But  you  can  be  steadily  preparing  for  the 


dclosion  and  for  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
the  criquets  before  they  grow  up  to  be 
sauterelles —  that  is,  winged  locusts.  And 
prepare  accordingly  the  exasperated  pro- 
prietors do. 

So,  at  last,  the  iclosion  took  place,  and 
the  cornfields  became  the  cradle  of  a  new 
race  —  the  criquets.  Now  began  a  battle, 
grim  and  savage,  of  exasperated  proprie- 
tors and  their  helpers  against  sheer  multi- 
tudes of  foes  that  fight  not,  but  spend  their 
time  eating.  These  criquets  have  the  most 
voracious  appetites,  young  and  healthy. 
And  they  have  to  grow  to  the  size  of  one's 
little  finger  in  a  few  days  —  an  expansion 
which  itself  must  represent  a  vast  con- 
sumption of  food  ;  so  they  set  to  work  with 
a  will,  and  spared  nothing.  For  many 
days  they  were  still  unable  to  fly,  but 
could  only  crawl;  and  this  they  did,  in 
great  hordes,  with  relentless  persistency, 
taking,  as  men  aver,  from  their  earliest 
infancy  the  road  which  their  parents  had 
already  travelled,  seeking  the  desert  and 
the  south,  to  winter  there,  even  as  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers  came  up  aiming 
for  the  seaside  and  salt-water  bathing  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  (as  so  many 
other  fathers  and  mothers  do). 

These  wretched  parents  will  even,  per- 
haps, have  tried  a  trip  out  to  sea  —  no 
doubt  with  a  disastrous  result ;  for  though 
some  locusts,  taking  the  Narrows,  have 
reached  Gibraltar,  and  others  are  even 
said  to  have  arrived,  across  the  full  breadth 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  France,  yet  as  a 
rule  they  have  to  descend  towards  evening 
in  the  beautifully  blue  and  clear  waters  of 
the  sea,  which,  nevertheless,  are  wet,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  existence  by  asphyxia. 
Such  a  flight  have  I  passed  through,  many 
miles  from  shore;  they  lay,  covering  the 
water  absolutely  from  view,  over  an  area 
of  several  acres  ;  a  patch  of  yellow  and 
grey  upon  the  blue  of  the  sea  —  a  small 
enough  patch  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
surface  around  us,  but  we  were  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  sailing  through  it.  What  aged 
locust,  leader  of  the  herd,  was  responsi- 
ble for  that  mad  trip  and  for  the  death  of 
himself  and  his  countless  followers  ?  And 
I  wonder  if,  like  the  comrades  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  they  turned  their  eyes  upon 
him  in  death  and  cursed  him  as  they 
passed  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  criquets.  The 
youngsters,  having  cleared  off  all  the  food 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  birthplace,  set  out 
to  travel  —  towards  the  south,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved. They  grew  very  fast,  they  gorged 
themselves  with  food  ;  but  they  were  also 
sufficiently  active.    And  need  enough  they 
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had  of  all  their  powers,  whether  of  rapid 
growth  or  of  rapidity  of  movement,  for 
every  man's  hand  was  against  them.  Exas- 
perated proprietors,  regiments  of  soldiers, 
Kabyle  clansmen  from  the  mountains, 
Arabs  from  their  campments,  Riffians, 
Moors,  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics, 
man  and  woman,  house-dog,  village-dog, 
cur,  and  child,  set  upon  them  to  destroy 
them.  Great  trenches,  miles  in  length, 
were  cut  in  front  of  their  line  of  march 
for  them  to  fall  into,  and  the  seething 
masses  in  these  pits  were  destroyed  with 
lime,  or  by  other  wholesale  methods. 
Where  the  ground  was  level  and  open,  iron 
rollers  passed  up  and  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  swarm  ;  cypriots  were  constructed 
to  check  them  ;  miles  of  zinc,  of  wood,  or 
canvas  stretched  vertically,  which  they 
could  not  pass  over. 

And  the  same  thing  was  going  on  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  read,  in  the  local  papers,  statements 
such  as  the  following;  — 

"Fifteen  hundred  men  are  employed  in 
the  chantiers  at  Polnik  in  combating  yes- 
terday's iclosion  there.  The  work  of  de- 
struction is  progressing  rapidly.  If  the 
government  would  send  two  more  regi- 
ments of  soldiers,  the  work  would  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  allow  of  the  iclosion  at 
Bab-el-Noun  being  taken  thoroughly  in 
hand,  so  soon  as  it  shall  occur.  The  whole 
district  will  then  be  freed  from  the  inva- 
sion." 

Or  again :  — 

"The  prefect  has  gone  to  bed  for  a 
week ;  he  is  quite  worn  out.  The  situa- 
tion is  desperate.  Our  brave  colonists  and 
the  natives,  however,  maintain  the  fight 
courageously." 

"  M.  K.  de  H ,  the  learned  savant 

and  entomologist,  having  gone  out  to  make 
a  study  of  an  advancing  swarm  of  Acrid- 
ians,  was  set  upon  by  them  and  eaten. 
The  population  is  consternie" 

But  this  last  paragraph  turned  out  to  be 
a    canard^    a   most    unblushing    lie,   for 

M.  K.  de  H was  at  home,  all  right,  in 

his  own  house,  "aussi  riant,  aussi  rose, 
aussi  poteld  que  jamais."  But  one  of  the 
local  papers,  thinking  that  he  had  no  right 
to  be  at  home  in  his  own  house,  comfort- 
ably, when  he  had  been  expressly  sent  by 
government  to  study  the  locust  question, 
suddenly  launched  that  thunderbolt  at 
him  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

So,  with  the  whole  population  against 
them,  destroying  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  luckless  criquets  ate  as  hard  as 
they  could,  crawled  as  fast  as  they  could, 
grew  as  fast  as  they  could,  until  the  sur- 


vivors of  them,  having  arrived  at  the  sau- 
terelle  age,  took  to  themselves  wings  and 
departed  in  all  haste.  In  the  mean  time^ 
as  every  man's  hand  had  been  against 
them  from  the  outset,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  they  were  not  utterly  destroyed.  To 
take  the  department  of  Algeria,  for  in- 
stance :  all  the  experience  of  the  millions 
of  indiglnes^  Arabs,  Moors,  Kabylians ;  all 
the  wealth,  energy,  educated  and  intelli- 
gent direction  of  means  to  an  end  on  the 
part  of  the  French  colonists  ;  all  the  power 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  territory  — 
many  thousands  of  drilled  soldiers  ;  all 
the  exertions  of  the  prefects  and  of  the 
governor-general,  who  went  to  Paris  to  in- 
terview the  home  government,  and  to  raise 
a  grant  from  the  State  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  francs,  to  combat  the  scourge  — 
has  not  all  this  availed  to  destroy  the  en- 
emies, countless  though  they  may  have 
been? 

Not  at  all.  Let  us  leave  particular  lo- 
custs and  their  cradles  and  graves,  and 
look  at  the  question  generally.  Fighting 
their  descent,  at  any  particular  point 
where  they  were  about  to  settle,  has  been 
as  unavailing  (I  have  already  said  it)  as 
though  one  were  to  fight  a  snowstorm. 
The  locusts  wwj-/ settle  —  and  settle  they 
do  —  and  lay  their  eggs,  and  thereafter 
depart  again,  or  die  a  natural  death.  As 
for  the  criquets^  it  has  been  estimated  from 
two  sources  independently,  that  the  num- 
ber of  locusts  which  in  one  week,  at  the 
township  of  Palestro,  halted,  laid  their 
eggs,  and  moved  on  again,  was  sixty  mil- 
liards /  These  stupendous  figures  convey 
to  us  no  precise  meaning,  yet  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  on  the 
part  of  fairly  expert  men.  Now,  the  locust 
lays  on  an  average,  underground^  about 
ninety-six  eggs,  and  from  these  eggs  in 
soiTie  few  days'  time  are  evolved  the  cri- 
quets—  to  every  egg  a  criquet.  Coura- 
geously as  the  natives  of  the  district  may 
fight,  and  as  they  do  fight,  the  task  of  ex- 
terminating such  countless  hordes  is  too 
gigantic  to  be  undertaken  with  the  pros- 
pect of  entire  success.  Thus,  at  last,  the 
sauterelles  are  evolved  from  the  survivors 
of  the  criquets^  and  seek  (and  find)  safety 
in  winged  flight.  That  they  may  find  those 
wings  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  that 
they  may  betake  themselves  with  all  haste 
to  their  home,  the  desert,  is  no  doubt  the 
prayer  of  the  very  men  who  are  extermi- 
nating them.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
these  fugitives,  in  their  flight  from  the 
land  which  their  parents  invaded  only  a 
few  months  earlier  in  such  dense  and  well- 
ordered  hordes,  show  signs  of  demoraliza- 
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tioD  and  of  rout,  and  though  they  may  be 
as  numerous  as  were  their  fathers,  that 
they  strug:gle  back  in  small  bands  across 
the  frontier,  like  Napoleon's  great  army 
of  1812  from  Russia,  with  the  fixed  inten- 
tion never  to  return  to  a  land  whence  they 
have  escaped  with  so  much  diflSculty. 

But  the  French  colonists  of  the  northern 
coast,  from  Tunis  to  Oran,  do  not  believe 
this.  They  are  too  vain  (I  am  afraid)  to 
believe  it,  too  proud  of  France  and  the 
improvements  she  has  made  since  she  oc- 
cupied the  land.  They  say :  "  In  old  times, 
if  the  locusts  came  this  way,  they  found 
nothing  particular  to  eat  —  nothing  more 
than  they  could  find  in  whatever  other 
direction  they  had  chosen  to  wing  their 
flight.  But  now  it  is  different;  see,  re- 
gard our  great  vineyards,  our  vast  and 
fruitful  farms  and  orchards,  our  groves  of 
orange-trees,  and  our  well-kept  market- 
gardens.  All  these  things  we,  in  these 
last  few  years,  have  produced,  and  still 
are  producing  year  by  year.  So  it  is  be- 
coming an  hereditary  instinct  among  the 
locusts  to  'go  North  to  \.\\q  fruitful  land.' 
The  attempted  extermination  of  the  in- 
vaders will  hardly  check  them  ;  for  still 
there  will  be  survivors  who  have  returned 
home  (and  who,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  of 
the  imminence  of  the  peril  they  have  es- 
caped) who  will  spread  abroad,  or  hand 
down  to  their  offspring,  the  memory  of  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  —  cab- 
bages and  lettuce —  that  lies  to  the  north. 
Thus  year  by  year  shall  we  encounter 
fresh  invasions  of  a  foe,  whom  we  cannot 
pursue,  and  attack  in  turn  beyond  our 
frontiers,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Great 
Desert." 

This  belief  of  theirs  —  that  they  have 
transformed  the  north  of  Africa  into  a 
land  so  pleasant  to  dwell  in  that  it  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  even  of  the  locusts,  is 
certainly  Gallic,  and  is  scarcely  true.  For, 
whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  it 
is  certain  that  one  must  go  back  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  pres- 
ent invasion.  In  1867  ^^^  rich  plain  of 
the  Metidjah  was  ravaged  by  such  incred- 
ible swarms  of  Acridians,  that  everything 
was  eaten  in  the  district  —  in  the  way  of 
plant-WiQy  we  mean.  As  a  consequence, 
followed  famine.  And  with  the  famine 
came  also  a  pestilence ;  for  the  streams, 
the  wells,  and  watercourses,  were  choked 
with  decaying  masses  of  drowned  locusts, 
till  the  pleasant  brooks  of  the  country 
were  transformed  into  loathsome  trenches 
of  death-bringing  pollution,  and  the  land 
was  smitten  yet  again  with  the  most  deadly 
plague  of  all. 


THE   PLAGUE   OF  LOCUSTS. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  the  two 
disastrous  consequences  —  famine  and 
pestilence  —  may  be  avoided.  Already, 
people  talk  confusedly  about  the  one, 
though  it  should  at  least  be  not  wide- 
spread. But  as  regards  the  other,  the 
local  authorities  in  most  places  have  en- 
deavored to  avoid  it,  by  posting  notices 
requiring  house-occupiers  and  landowners 
generally  to  seal  hermetically  their  wells 
and  other  sources  of  water-supply,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Acridians. 
But  it  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  deal 
with  the  streams  ;  and,  unluckily,  the  lo- 
custs show  a  great  predilection  for  them, 
and  especially  for  such  streams  as  the 
Isseror  the  Sobaon.  In  the  first  place, 
the  vegetation  growing  along  their  banks 
and  in  their  valleys  is  richer  and  more 
succulent  than  elsewhere ;  also,  these 
same  valleys  present  natural  and  easy 
passes  through  a  very  mountainous  coun- 
try —  and  locusts  like  to  keep  to  the  lower, 
more  sunny,  more  fruitful  regions  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  these  oueds  are  torrents 
in  the  winter,  though  very  shallow  and 
very  wide,  but,  in  the  summer,  dwindle  to 
a  thin  rivulet  in  the  middle  of  broad  sands 

—  and  it  is  precisely  these  tracts  of  dry, 
easily  moved  sand,  that  the  female  locusts 
frequent,  in  order  to  worm  the  holes 
wherein  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Also, 
one  may  note  that  the  sandy,  cliff-like 
banks  which  bound  the  broad  bed  of  the 
stream,  are  just  the  spots  beloved  by  lo- 
custs for  their  late  afternoon  doze  in  the 
sunshine.  Thus  it  happens,  that  many 
streams  are  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
the  bodies  of  luckless  sauterelles  that  have 
found  a  watery  grave,  whether  their  death 
has  been  due  to  drowning,  or  merely  to 
natural  causes.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  the  disasters  of  1867  will  have 
urged  all  people  concerned,  to  such  meas- 
ures of  precaution,  that  the  water-supplies, 
upon  which  they  depend  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, will  be  kept  pure  and  untainted. 

In  saying  that,  when  the  corpse  of  a 
sauterelle  is  found  in  the  water,  his  de- 
cease may  be  imputed  to  drowning,  or  to 
natural  causes,  I  incline  to  take  the  latter 
view,  save  where  the  water  under  discus- 
sion is  the  sea,  or  a  tank,  or  a  well.  In 
these  three  cases,  if  a  locust  drops  in,  his 
death  is  practically  inevitable.  But  from 
ordinary  open  water  he  can  escape  by 
swimming.     He  is  very  tenacious  of  life 

—  a  beast  as  hard  to  kill,  I  had  almost 
been  going  to  say,  as  an  English  stag- 
beetle.  But  I  do  not  think  I  will  go  that 
length,  remembering,  as  I  do,  my  earliest 
years  of  entomological  research,  and  my 
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first  attempt  upon  the  life  of  one  of  those 
same  stag-beetles ;  and  how  I  put  him  in 
a  tumbler  brimful  of  water  for  a  week, 
with  a  plate  on  top  to  "  keep  his  head  un- 
der." Nevertheless,  I  really  believe  a 
locust  would  run  a  stag-beetle  fairly  close 
in  a  trial  of  their  respective  capabilities 
of  holding  on  to  life  under  circumstances 
which,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  are  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  offer  much  induce- 
ment for  such  an  exhibition  of  tenacity. 

I  have  seen  a  locust  pitch  down,  by 
mischance,  in  a  pond  whereof  one  edge 
(the  nearer)  was  lined  with  cement,  whilst 
the  other  was  shelving  earth.  My  friend 
the  locust,  though  he  swam  with  his  mouth 
under  water  (he  was  very  much  "  down  by 
the  head  "),  with  two  or  three  powerful 
strokes  of  his  hoppers  oared  himself  to 
the  concrete;  but  he  could  not  climb  it. 
Whereupon  he  turned  himself  about,  with 
his  two  great  eyes  just  above  water,  but 
rather  more  goggly  than  usual,  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  farther  shore,  some  few 
yards  distant,  set  manfully  out  to  kick 
himself  across.  He  arrived  safely,  and, 
crawling  out,  halted  with  the  greatest  un- 
concern beneath  the  splashing  of  a  pretty 
little  Moorish  fountain.  I  watched  him 
taking  his  shower-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  as  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
move  I  went  myself,  and  left  him.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  dwellers  in  those  parts 
to  go  and  stand  under  a  shower-bath,  after 
taking  a  swim  in  the  sea,  and  perhaps, 
being  an  observant  locust,  he  had  noticed 
that  fact  for  himself,  and  desired  to  assimi- 
late himself  to  the  manner  of  the  country. 
Anyhow,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
average  locust  is  a  wary,  well-educated, 
intelligent  beast,  endued,  moreover,  with  a 
sort  of  low  and  malicious  cunning,  which 
prompts  him  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can. 
If  there  is  one  particular  cabbage  in  a 
little  garden  which  the  proprietor  is  really 
proud  of,  that  cabbage  the  locusts  will 
certainly  attack.  And  if  a  well  should  by 
any  mischance  be  left  uncovered,  I  have 
noticed  that  they  will  go  and  fall  into  it  in 
multitudes,  merely  (for  I  can  imagine  no 
other  reason  for  such  open  suicide)  that 
their  dead  bodies  may  poison  the  drinking- 
supply  of  the  owner  of  the  well. 

These  wanton  acts  will  the  average 
locust  perform,  whether  he  be  a  yellow 
pilgrim  or  a  grey  one,  or  as  dusky  as  a 
Moor.  There  is  only  one  member  of  the 
family  for  whom  I  do  not  feel  an  aversion 
(bred  entirely  by  their  malice  and  unholy 
cunning),  and  that  is  the  garden-locust,  a 
big,  good-humored,  lazy,  overgrown  speci- 
men as  big  as   the  middle   finger  of  my 


hand,  who  is  not  given  to  voyaging  over- 
much, and  for  whom  I  have  imbibed  a 
sort  of  good-natured  contempt. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

No  county  in  all  England  can  show 
such  a  glory-roll  of  famous  sons  as  the 
brave  shire  of  Devon,  the  pride  of  the 
*'  West  countree  ;  "  and  amongst  all  the 
names  which  she  has  written  upon  the 
pages  of  history  there  is  not  a  more  nota- 
ble one  than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Even  in  these  dull  prosaic  days,  whence 
chivalry  has  been  driven  by  a  thirst  for 
self-aggrandizement,  and  wealth  has  ban- 
ished honor,  a  glamour  yet  clings  around 
the  memory  of  that  Devonshire  squire's 
son,  who  was  at  once  a  dashing  soldier 
and  a  daring  sailor,  a  polished  courtier  and 
a  bold  explorer,  a  planter  of  colonies  and 
a  merchant  adventurer,  a  governor  of 
provinces  and  a  country  gentleman,  a 
graphic  historian  and  a  graceful  poet. 

It  was  in  a  modest,  unpretentious 
manor-house  that  the  great  Englishman 
first  saw  the  light  somewhere  about  1552. 
Hayes  Barton  is  now  a  cosy  farmstead, 
presenting  probably  very  much  the  same 
appearance  in  this  year  of  grace  as  it  did 
in  the  sixteenth-century  days;  standing  in 
a  sheltered  valley  some  few  miles  inland 
from  the  little  watering-place  of  Budleigh 
Salterton,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ancient  port  of  Exmouth.  The  house 
is  a  long,  low  one,  with  quaint  gables 
breaking  the  level  of  its  thatched  roof, 
and  a  bold,  two-storied  porch  standing  out 
in  the  centre  of  its  front.  Although  "  re- 
stored," the  classic  features  have  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  fancy  easily  re- 
peoples  the  old  house  with  phantoms  of 
the  past.  The  "  Hall,"  now  divided  into 
two,  but  with  its  wide  fireplace  and  its 
deep,  stone-mullioned  windows  yet  perfect, 
is  as  trim  as  when  Mistress  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Champernown  of 
Modbury,  and  widow  of  Otto  Gilbert,  lord 
of  Compton  Castle,  ruled  there  as  Walter 
Raleigh  the  Elder's  third  wife. 

The  room  in  which  the  future  hero  of 
the  family  was  born  is  under  the  west  wing 
gable,  just  at  the  head  of  a  dark  and  wind- 
ing stairway ;  and  from  its  triple-light 
window  there  is  a  peep  of  rolling  upland 
and  great  waving  elms,  and  a  little  hollow 
where  a  brooklet  sings  and  slides  amongst 
the  water-flags.  A  real  English  home- 
stead, peaceful,  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
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world's  worry  and  racket,  it  is  just  the  spot 
where  a  boy  would  grow  up  self-reliant, 
fond  of  sport,  and  develop  a  taste  for  the 
healthy,  simple  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. One  can  imagine  the  youngster 
wandering  about  these  wide-stretching 
meadows,  fishing  the  stream  yonder,  and 
hunting  the  game  in  his  father's  woods  ; 
and  picture  him,  too,  on  Sundays  and 
saints'-days  going  with  his  pious  mother 
along  the  high-banked  lanes  to  East  Bud- 
leigh,  in  whose  ancient  church  slept  gen- 
erations of  his  kin.  The  old  family  pew 
yet  remains,  bearing  on  its  age-black  panel 
the  date  1537,  cut  in  quaint,  rude  figures  ; 
and  in  the  aisle  may  still  be  seen  the  slab 
which  covers  *he  grave  in  which  rests  his 
father's  first  wife.  The  letters  are  curi- 
ously turned  upside  down,  but  otherwise 
the  inscription  reads  correctly  :  — 

OHVja  dTiO  VIV  lOHVNNa 

«\naoH  AX^  M-vncxHi  HviaoH 
DAa  oaHi  x°  aia  waNs  *  va* 

In  the  fine  old  church  at  Sidraouth, 
some  six  miles  away,  there  is  a  relic, 
amongst  a  collection  of  registers  and  doc- 
uments, which  brings  us  into  very  close 
touch  with  the  Walter  Raleighs,  father  and 
son.  It  is  a  deed  by  which  the  manor  of 
Sidmouth  leases  tithes  of  fish  to  "Walter 
Rawlegh  the  elder,  Carow  Ralegh,  and 
Walter  Raleigh  the  younger ; "  and  is  of 
great  interest  not  only  on  account  of  their 
signatures,  but  because  it  shows  that  each 
spelled  the  family  name  differently,  in  that 
delightfully  free-and-easy  way  which  folks 
had  in  those  days  of  unfettered  orthogra- 
phy. The  father  signs  himself  *'  Ralegh," 
the  elder  son  as  "Caro  Rawlegh,"  whilst 
the  future  Sir  Walter  writes  it  "  Rau- 
leygh  "  in  this  his  first  known  autograph. 

That  the  family  was  of  gentle  degree 
is  proved  by  its  alliances  with  the  proud 
and  ancient  houses  of  the  Gilberts,  the 
Carews,  and  the  Champernownes,  as  well 
as  by  the  place-names  of  the  surrounding 
manors  of  "  CoUaton  Rawleigh,"  "  Withy- 
combe  Rawleigh,"  and  *'  Combe  Raw- 
leigh." 

As  to  the  master  of  Hayes  Barton  him- 
self, little  is  known,  except  that  he  was 
already  a  Protestant  when  his  son  Walter 
was  born,  though  his  wife  remained  a 
Catholic  for  some  years  after.  Katherine 
Raleigh  visited  Agnes  Prest  in  Exeter 
jail  and  tried  to  show  the  error  of  her 
faith  ;  but  the  heretic  speedily  turned  the 
tables  on  her  visitor ;  and  Mrs.  Raleigh 
returning,  told  that  she  never  "heard  any 


woman  of  such  simplicity  to  see  to,  talk 
so  godly  and  so  earnestly,  insomuch  that 
if  God  were  not  with  her,  she  could  not 
speak  such  things."  Both  parents,  so 
their  illustrious  son  tells  us,  lie  side  by 
side  "in  Exeter  Church."  Through  his 
mother,  young  Walter  Raleigh  was  related 
to  the  Gilberts  ;  and  at  their  ancestral 
home  of  Compton  Castle,  near  Torquay, 
spent  several  years  with  his  two  half- 
brothers,  A  notable  trio  truly,  each  des- 
tined to  win  fame  :  Adrian  Gilbert,  organ- 
izer of  grand  schemes  for  colonization, 
and  dabbler  in  alchemy;  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  high-souled  navigator,  who 
will  go  down  with  his  ship  in  a  September 
gale  o£E  the  Azores,  bidding  his  men  be 
not  afraid,  and  crying,  "We  are  as  near 
heaven  by  sea  as  by  land ; "  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  court  darling,  the  foe  of 
Spain,  the  discoverer  of  new  lands  over 
seas,  who  will  face  the  headsman's  axe  as 
fearlessly  as  ever  he  fronted  foeman's 
sword,  and  die  calmly  like  an  English  gen- 
tleman, with  but  one  request,  "Give  me 
heartily  your  prayers." 

At  some  period  in  the  early  life  of 
Walter  Raleigh,  Hayes  Barton  evidently 
passed  into  the  Duke  family,  in  whose 
keeping  the  following  letter  was  long  pre- 
served :  — 

Mr.  Duke,  —  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Prideaux  to 
move  yow  touchinge  the  purchase  of  a  farme 
sometime  in  my  father's  possession.  I  will 
most  willingly  give  whatsoever  in  your  con- 
science you  shall  deeme  it  worth ;  and  if  at  any 
time  you  shall  have  occasion  to  use  me,  yow 
shall  fynd  me  a  thankful  frind  to  yow  and 
yours.  I  am  resolved,  if  I  cannot  entreat 
yow,  to  build  at  Colliton.  But  for  the  naturall 
disposition  I  have  to  that  place,  being  born 
in  that  house,  I  had  rather  seate  mysself  there 
than  anywhere  els.  So  I  take  my  leve  readie 
to  countervaille  all  your  courtesies  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power.  From  the  Court  the 
xxvi  of  July  1584.  —  Your  very  willing  frind 
in  all  shalbe  able.  W.  Ralegh. 

Evidently,  in  the  height  of  his  splendor, 
Raleigh  yet  felt  an  affectionate  longing  for 
the  old  home  of  his  race,  although  it  would 
not  seem  that  he  succeeded  in  regaining 
possession  of  it. 

The  Colliton  of  the  letter  is  probably 
the  "  Collaton  Rawleigh "  before  men- 
tioned, where  at  one  time  his  progenitors 
had  property,  and  which  still  claims  to  be 
the  place  where  the  first  potatoes  brought 
to  this  country  were  planted  by  him. 

Lingering  in  the  cool  porch,  with  its  two 
stone  benches  and  low  archway,  as  the  sun 
westerns  fast  and  throws  a  golden  light 
across  the  waving  woods,  through  which 
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the  evening  breeze  is  soughing  like  the 
wash  of  waves  upon  a  distant  pebble 
beach,  pictures  of  the  past  come  and  go, 
hazy  and  indistinct  by  lapse  of  time,  but 
with  traces  yet  of  colors  which  will  never 
fade.  Away  beyond  the  crest  of  those 
upland  meadows,  right  in  front  of  the 
house,  over  which  a  cloud  of  rooks  are 
wheeling  homeward  with  hoarse  "Caw, 
caw,"  lies  the  English  Channel.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  a  great  sea-fight  is 
raging  on  its  tossing  waters,  which  is  to 
settle  the  fate  of  Merrie  England,  and  de- 
cide whether  the  Bible  or  the  Inquisition 
shall  rule  her  people.  The  invincible  Ar- 
mada, manned  by  the  chivalry  of  Catholic 
Europe,  and  blessed  by  the  pope,  is  being 
gallantly  tackled  by  the  little  English  fleet, 
and  stout  west-country  ships  are  clawing 
to  windward  and  pounding  away  at  the 
stately  galleons  of  Spain.  It  is  a  battle 
for  the  gods,  where  cavaliers  of  Castile 
are  fairly  fronted  by  gentlemen  of  Devon, 
and  Spanish  Dons  are  at  death-grip  with 
English  sea-dogs.  The  roar  of  those  Tu- 
dor guns  has  not  even  yet  ceased  to  echo, 
and  through  the  mists  of  centuries  we 
can  discern  much  of  that  glorious  battle. 
Medina,  with  his  fleet  stretching  crescent- 
wise,  is  pushing  onward  to  join  Parma, 
and  then,  ho  !  for  London  town ;  but  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  with  Drake,  Ra- 
leigh, Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  a  score 
of  other  valiant  captains,  are  worrying 
him  like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds.  The 
Spaniards  cannot  shake  them  off,  and  are 
already  crying  to  the  saints  for  help ;  but 
the  only  answer  is  the  cheering  of  English 
seamen  and  the  crashing  of  round-shot 
into  their  great  galliases  ;  and  ever  as  the 
Armada  steers  on  up  Channel,  ships  are 
dashing  out  from  every  port  to  join  in  the 
fell  chase  and  strike  hard  for  queen  and 
freedom.  So  the  great  fight  drifts  out  of 
sight  of  the  villagers  of  Budleigh  and 
Otterton  and  many  another  village  round, 
who  are  gathered  on  the  cliffs  ;  and  folks 
wonder  how  it  all  will  end,  until  the  glad 
news  comes  how  a  great  gale  has  blown  in 
the  halls  of  heaven  and  scattered  wide  the 
pride  of  Spain. 

To  the  son  of  Hayes  Barton  belongs,  if 
the  tale  be  true,  the  credit  equally  with 
Drake  of  having  prevailed  upon  the  lord 
high  admiral  not  to  lay  his  vessels  along- 
side the  enemy,  but  to  harass  and  hamper 
him  by  a  running  attack. 

Looking  out  westward  from  the  little 
window  of  the  porch,  the  dark  ridge  of 
Dartmoor  standing  out  boldly  against  the 
rosy  sky  recalls  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  all 
the  magnificence  of   his  power  as  lord 


warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  vice-ad- 
miral of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  going  up, 
according  to  right  ancient  custom,  to  the 
wind-swept  granite  tors  to  regulate  the 
proceedings,  and  administer  justice  in  all 
matters  concerned  with  the  tin  miners  and 
workers  of  the  west.  Then  the  picture 
merges  rapidly  into  a  more  homely  one, 
when,  disgraced  at  court,  he  retires  to  his 
estate  at  Sherborne,  and  lives  quietly  with 
his  wife,  his  "deerest  Besse,"  and  their 
boy  Carew.  But  the  calm  does  not  last 
long;  and  even  in  this  peaceful  summer's 
evening,  with  a  veritable  Lotus  Island 
spirit  in  the  hay-scented  air,  it  is  easy  to 
think  how  that  energetic,  restless  heart 
would  weary  of  quiet  country  life,  and 
throb  wildly  for  new  scenes  of  adventure; 
and  the  longing  send  him  at  last  out  to 
the  mystic  West,  the  land  of  the  dying  day. 

And  now  the  sun  dipping  behind  these 
hills  wiiich  guard  Hayes  Barton  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  waning  of  Raleigh's  star.  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  dead,  and  James  Stuart  has 
no  love  for  the  gallant  west-countryman. 
"On  my  soul,  man,  I  have  heard  but 
rawly  of  thee,"  is  the  elegant  pun  with 
which — so  says  tradition  —  the  uncouth 
Scotchman  greeted  the  polished  courtier 
and  soldier-scholar.  His  trial  at  Winches- 
ter about  the  wretched  Cobham  and  Ara- 
bella Stuart  business  will  ever  be  a  stain 
upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  English 
bar;  and  if  ever  a  hiss  from  bystanders 
was  richly  merited  it  was  when  Popham, 
the  lord  chief-justice,  called  his  noble  pris- 
oner "a  traitor  and  an  atheist." 

It  is  a  melancholy  picture  to  see  the 
once  bold  adventurer  and  queen's  favorite 
courtier  spending  a  dreary  twelve  years 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  whiling 
away  the  monotonous  hours  by  writing  his 
famous  "  History  of  the  World,"  though 
not  in  the  White  Tower  cell,  so  long 
pointed  out  as  the  place  in  which  he  was 
confined,  A  breath  of  freedom  comes 
when  he  is  liberated  to  set  out  for  Guiana 
to  discover  gold ;  but  from  first  to  last  the 
demon  of  ill-luck  controlled  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  little  as  he  foresaw  it,  the  result 
of  this  second  voyage  to  Guiana  was  his 
death-doom.  With  a  fleet  of  seven  ves- 
sels, manned,  so  he  himself  wrote,  by  "a 
company  of  volunteers  who  for  the  most 
part  had  neither  seen  the  sea  nor  the  wars, 
who,  som  forty  gentlemen  excepted,  were 
the  very  cum'  of  the  world,  drunkards, 
blasphemers,  and  such  others,  as  their 
fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  thought  it  an 
exceeding  good  gain  to  be  discharged  of  " 
—  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  reaches  the  Ori- 
noco, so  ill  that  for  twenty  days  he  has 
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tasted  nothing  more  solid  than  a  stewed 
prune.  Disasters  follow  thick;  and  the 
crushing  blow  falls  when  news  comes  of 
the  defeat  of  his  men  before  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  San  Thom^,  and  the  death 
of  his  son  Walter. 

The  following  letter,  preserved  amongst 
the  Cecil  papers  at  Hatfield,  which  the 
poor  heart-broken  knight  wrote  to  Lady 
Raleigh,  throws  a  pathetic  light  upon  the 
sad  picture  of  this  adventure  :  — 

I  was  loathe  to  write  because  I  knewe  not 
how  to  comforte  you,  and  God  knowes  I  never 
knewe  what  sorrow  meant  till  nowe.  All  that 
I  can  say  to  you  is  that  you  must  obey  the 
will  and  providence  of  God.  .  .  .  Comfort 
your  hart  (deerest  Besse) ;  I  shall  sorrow  for 
us  bothe.  I  shall  sorrowe  the  lesse  because 
I  have  not  longe  to  sorrowe  because  not  longe 
to  live.  .  .  .  The  Lord  blesse  and  comfort 
you  that  you  may  bear  patientlye  the  death  of 
your  valiant  sonne  — 22d  of  March  (1618), 
from  the  Isle  of  Christophers.  —  Yours, 

W.  Ralegh. 

{Postscript)  —  I  protest  before  the  majestee 
of  God  that  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  died  hart-broken  when  they  failed  of 
their  enterprise,  I  could  willingly  doe  the  like, 
did  I  not  contend  against  sorrowe  for  your 
sake  in  hope  to  provide  somewhat  for  you  and 
to  comfort  and  relieve  you.  If  I  live  to  re- 
turne,  resolve  yourselfe  that  it  is  the  care  for 
you  that  hath  strengthened  my  harte.  My 
braynes  are  broken,  and  I  cannot  write  much. 
I  live  yet,  and  I  have  told  you  why.  Whitney, 
for  whome  I  sold  all  my  plate  at  Plymouth, 
and  to  whom  I  gave  more  creditt  and  counte- 
nance than  all  the  captains  of  my  fleete,  ran 
from  me  at  the  Granados,  and  Woolaston 
with  him.  Soe  I  [have]  nowe  but  five  shipps, 
and  one  of  those  I  have  sent  home  my  fly- 
boate,  and  in  her  a  rable  of  idle  rascalls, 
which  I  knowe  will  not  spare  to  wounde  mee : 
but  I  care  not.  I  am  sure  there  is  never  a 
base  slave  in  the  fleete  hath  taken  the  paines 
and  care  that  I  have  done,  hath  slept  so  little 
and  travelled  soe  much.  My  frends  will  not 
believe  them;  and  for  the  rest,  I  care  not. 
God  in  heaven  bless  you  and  strenghen  your 
hart — Yours,  W.  Ralegh. 

His  forebodings  were  too  true;  and 
when,  on  the  21st  of  June,  he  crept  back 
with  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  into  Ply- 
mouth, his  enemies  had  been  busy,  and  he 
was  arrested  by  a  despicable  cousin,  Sir 
Judas  Stukely,  and  hurried  to  London  to 
be  sacrificed  —  such  was  the  irony  of  fate 
—  by  his  king,  to  please  Spain,  the  very 
power  from  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
years  before,  had  helped  to  save  the 
throne  on  which  James  Stuart  sat. 

In  vain  did  Lady  Raleigh  plead  for  her 
great  husband's  life  from  a  monarch  who, 
four    months    before,    had    assured    the 


Spanish  ambassador  that  "  not  all  those 
who  have  given  security  for  Raleigh  can 
save  him  from  the  gallows;"  and  so,  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  the  28th,  she 
bids  him  the  long  good-bye  in  the  Gate 
House  of  the  Tower,  and  leaves  him  for- 
ever with  a  last  brave  smile.  Then  the 
famous  prisoner  takes  up  a  pen  and  writes 
his  farewell  verses  :  — 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days : 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  into  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  the  shades  of  evening  are 
darkening  the  sweet  Devonshire  land- 
scape ;  but  the  western  heavens  are  a 
blaze  of  crimsoned  purple,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  dying  day  is  typical  of  those 
last  moments  of  Raleigh's  life,  which  have 
left  a  golden  glory  about  his  memory  for 
all  time. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  look  upon 
a  scene  than  which  no  finer  or  more  enno- 
bling has  ever  been  played  upon  the  great 
stage  of  history.  In  the  dull  grey  hours  of 
early  morning,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  comes 
out  to  meet  death  in  the  old  Palace  Yard. 
Sixty-seven  stirring  adventurous  years 
have  left  their  marks  upon  him;  but  he 
mounts  the  scaffold  as  cheerily  as  ever  he 
did  quarter-deck,  and  stands  erect  and 
smiling  to  take  his  farewell  of  life.  The 
wild  love  of  freedom  flashes  out  in  the 
very  first  words  he  utters  :  "  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  sent  me  to  die  in  the  light,  and 
not  in  darkness."  All  his  old  courtliness 
shows  itself  as  he  gently  dismisses  the 
friends  who  have  gathered  round  him, 
saying:  *' I  have  a  long  journey  to  go, 
therefore  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you." 
The  fearlessness  of  his  nature  asserts 
itself  as  he  tosses  off  his  doublet  and  asks 
to  see  the  axe  with :  "  I  prithee,  let  me 
see  it !  Dost  think  that  I  am  afraid  of 
it?"  And  the  bold  faith  of  the  man 
shines  forth  in  his  answer  to  the  sheriff's 
question  as  to  which  way  he  will  lay  him- 
self upon  the  block :  "  So  the  heart  be 
right,  it  matters  not  which  way  the  head 
lies." 

The  grim  executioner  even  is  touched 
by  his  victim's  fortitude,  and  weepingly 
kneels  and  asks  forgiveness.  This  done. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  places  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  east,  prays  silently  for  a 
brief  space,  and  then  gives  the  fatal  signal 
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by  raising  his  hand.  Utterly  unnerved, 
the  headsman  stands  irresolute,  and  the 
voice  which  has  rung  out  in  the  crash  of 
battle  and  sounded  clear  above  the  howl- 
ing gale  is  heard  to  cry  :  "  What  dost  thou 
fear?  Strike,  man,  strike."  Then  the  axe 
is  wielded  once,  twice  ;  but  or  ever  the 
second  blow  falls,  the  staunch  heart  has 
ceased  to  beat,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Englishmen  is  no  more. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  nowadays 
to  cry  down  the  worthies  of  the  past,  to 
dwarf  their  virtues,  and  magnify  their 
faults;  nor  has  Raleigh  escaped.  True, 
he  was  not  altogether  an  admirable  charac- 
ter—  was  vain,  extravagant,  overbearing, 
and  ambitious  ;  but  with  it  all  he  was  a 
brave,  hard-working,  talented.  God-fearing 
man  ;  and  will  be  ever  remembered  as  one 
of  that  band  of  Elizabethan  heroes  who 
helped  so  largely  to  make  our  country 
great. 


From  The  Argosy. 
CHILDREN'S  DREAMS. 

When  babies  smile  in  their  sleep  some 
will  say  angels  are  whispering  to  them. 
Yet  when  they  are  old  enough  (though  not 
yet  out  of  the  age  of  innocence)  to  repeat 
their  dreams,  it  is  not  always  of  angels 
that  these  are  found  to  have  been.  Not 
always  are  they  derived  from  fleeting, 
unconscious  recollections  of  the  home 
whence  they  have  so  lately  come.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  chiefly,  as  Charles  Lamb 
observes,  during  the  period  of  sinless  in- 
fancy that  shapes  of  terror  will  intrude 
upon  the  midnight  pillow  —  that  the  slum- 
berer  will  start  from  dreams  "  to  which  the 
reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are 
tranquillity."  How  vividly  does  the  gentle 
essayist  recall  these  helpless  agonies  of 
his  own  infancy.  We  almost  fancy  we 
can  see  him  start  from  slumber  on  some 
murky  night  with  a  dread  foreboding, 
which  was  sure  to  realize  itself,  of  seeing 
some  frightful  spectre. 

A  friend  has  told  us  that  during  a  long 
period  of  his  childhood  he  maintained  the 
habit  of  praying  every  night,  before  going 
to  sleep,  that  no  bad  dreams  might  trouble 
him;  acting  in  curious,  unthinking  coin- 
cidence with  good  old  Bishop  Ken,  who, 
generations  ago,  resorted  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient. To  further  his  prayers,  the  little 
boy,  in  a  spirit  of  philosophy  beyond  his 
years,  would  try  to  concentrate  his  ideas 
on  all  the  most  humdrum  things  he  could 
think  of,  his  thoughts  usually  settling  on 


the  figure  of  an  old  Welsh  landlord,  a 
small  man  with  a  brown  wig,  whom  he  had 
occasionally  visited  with  his  father,  and 
who,  to  his  childish  fancy,  appeared  the 
very  personification  of  commonplace. 

Harriet  Martineau  relates  that,  of  her 
many  childish  fancies,  perhaps  none  was 
so  terrible  as  a  dream  she  had  at  four 
years  old.  *'  I  dreamed,"  she  says,  "  that 
we  children  were  taking  a  walk  with  our 
nursemaid  .  .  .  Out  of  the  public-house 
there  came  a  stag,  with  prodigious  antlers. 
Passing  the  pump,  it  crossed  the  road  to 
us,  and  made  a  polite  bow,  with  its  head 
on  one  side,  and  with  a  scrape  of  one  foot; 
after  which  it  pointed  with  its  foot  to  the 
public-house,  and  spoke  to  me  inviting  me 
in.  The  maid  declined,  and  turned  to  go 
home.  Then  came  the  terrible  part.  By 
the  time  we  were  at  our  own  door  it  was 
dusk,  and  we  went  up  the  steps  in  the 
dark  ;  but  in  the  kitchen  it  was  bright  sun- 
shine. My  mother  was  standing  at  the 
dresser,  breaking  sugar  ;  and  she  lifted  me 
up,  and  set  me  in  the  sun,  and  gave  me  a 
bit  of  sugar."  [A  most  unexpected  trans- 
ition \n\.o  sweetness  and  light f]  "Such 
was  the  dream  which  froze  me  with  hor- 
ror !  Who  shall  say  why  ?  "  concludes  the 
narrator,  looking  back  from  her  strong- 
minded  maturity  to  that  vividly  remem- 
bered childish  dream,  and  utterly  unable 
to  understand  "  what  the  fright  was  about." 

Children,  perhaps  oftener  than  the^r 
elders,  are  brought  into  relation  with  the 
unseen  world  by  dreams.  A  curious  one 
was  that  told  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar, 
whose  father  died  when  she  was  six  years 
old.  "On  the  night  of  his  death,"  writes 
her  daughter  Ann,  "she  dreamed  that  she 
was  in  a  desolate  and  shattered  building, 
through  the  rents  of  which  she  could  see 
the  stars.  Suddenly,  among  them  her 
father's  form  appeared,  departing  upward 
in  a  chariot,  by  gestures  taking  leave  of 
her,  and  encouraging  her  to  follow.  On 
waking,  she  was  told  that  he  was  dead." 
Her  childish  heart  could  have  derived  but 
little  comfort  from  the  dream,  for  we  are 
told  that  to  the  excess  of  her  grief  her 
Hfe  was  nearly  sacrificed. 

On  the  spirit  of  many  a  little  innocent 
one,  in  its  waking  night  hours,  is  reflected 
a  shadow,  faint  but  awful,  of  the  judgment 
day.  Few  deem  how  heavily  on  their 
comparatively  sinless  hearts  weighs  the 
burden  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
wrath  of  God  pursuing  it.  Though  few, 
we  trust,  have  passed  through  the  experi- 
ence of  Wordsworth,  who  describes  him- 
self as  quaking  in  his  bed,  when  four  years 
old,  "  in  sharp  conflict  of  spirit "  on  the 
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subject  of  the  divine  permission  of  evil. 
"  Nothing  but  faith,"  says  the  poet  in  his 
later  years,  "  can  keep  you  quiet  and  at 
peace  with  such  awful  problems  pressing 
on  you  —  faith  that  what  you  know  not 
now  you  will  know  in  God's  good  time." 
An  echo  of  the  conclusion  come  to  by  the 
Psalmist  long  before  :  "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  1  am  God." 

Some  children  transcend  the  opium- 
eater  in  their  capacity  for  seeing  visions, 
projecting  clearly  defined  images  before 
them  on  the  darkness ;  strange  figures, 
large,  saucer  eyes,  like  those  of  the  dog 
in  the  fairy-tale,  floating  detached  from 
any  setting;  or  even  fiendish  faces.  It 
is  curious  to  find  De  Quincey  comparing 
his  experiences  on  the  matter  with  a  little 
boy,  exchanging  notes  on  the  frequency 
and  the  manner  of  these  appearances.  "  I 
can  tell  them  to  go,  and  they  go,"  said  the 
child;  "but  sometimes  they  come  when 
I  don't  tell  them  to  come." 

A  word,  a  sound,  a  shadow  will  start  a 
child's  imagination  into  wild  activity.  Un- 
reasoning fears  will  run  riot  in  him ;  a 
host  of  dismal  possibilities  will  suggest 
themselves;  and  we  only  who  can  remem- 
ber back  into  the  days  of  our  infancy  can 
sympathize  with  those  uncontrollable  ter- 
rors which  make  it  a  crueller  punishment 
to  some  children  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
dark  than  the  infliction  of  any  bodily  pun- 
ishment could  be.  Their  cry,  like  Goethe's 
when  his  last  night  gloomed  upon  him,  is 
for  light.  And  from  what  untold  miseries 
would  a  night-lamp  save  them  1  In  a  story 
we  read  long  years  ago,  an  infant  was 
represented  as  thus  crying  for  the  light. 
His  mother  responding  to  the  call,  a  phil- 
osophical discussion  ensued  between  her 
and  her  little  one ;  and,  by  a  series  of  art- 
ful questions,  she  entrapped  him  into  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  candle  he  craved 
was  nothing  but  wax  and  cotton.  "And 
how  can  wax  and  cotton  help  you  ?  "  was, 
if  we  remember  right,  her  triumphant  con- 
clusion as  she  left  him,  if  not  reconciled 
to  the  darkness,  yet  beguiled  by  the 
sophistry  into  a  delusive  submission.  We 
doubt  not,  however,  that  presently  he  was 
quaking  again  with  all  his  former  fears, 
which,  perhaps,  were  no  worse,  after  all, 
than  the  spurious  comfort  be  bad  been 
subjected  to. 

We  knew  of  a  little  girl  of  lively  imag- 
ination who,  on  being  put  to  bed,  would 
always  insist  on  her  elder  sister  closing 
her  eyes  for  her  before  leaving  the  room, 


the  little  creature  being  possessed  of  the 
fancy  that  with  a  kind,  parting  touch  on 
her  lids,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  her 
"  seeing  anything"  in  the  darkness.  She 
would  have  found  a  sympathizer  with  her 
fears  in  the  old  naval  officer  who  once  told 
Mary  Somerville  that  he  never  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  seeing  some- 
thing. 

Few  indeed  of  wise  or  simple  are  free 
from  this  strange  horror  of  darkness.  We 
find  those  of  every  temperament  and  of 
every  capacity,  not  only  poetic,  but  prac- 
tical, confess  to  it ;  from  the  great  philos- 
opher like  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  owned 
himself  susceptible  to  eerie  feelings  when 
alone  at  night  in  a  house  supposed  to  be 
haunted,  to  the  least  imaginative  child. 

"  The  things  that  day  most  minds,  at 
night  doe  most  appeare,"  says  Spenser; 
and  this  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
children,  perhaps  because  they  mind 
things  more.  It  should,  however,  be  an 
additional  inducement  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  them  to  keep  their  days  as  free 
from  pain  as  possible. 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  evil,  their  sensitive 
spirits  are  so  alive  to  every  passing  influ- 
ence that  suggestions  are  surely  borne  to 
them  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  all  around. 
They  have  intuitions,  if  not  discernment, 
of  the  existence  of  much  concerning 
which  their  elders  suppose  them  to  be 
altogether  in  the  dark.  The  expulsive 
power  of  soothing  thoughts  is  perhaps  the 
only  remedy  for  all  night  fears.  The 
writer  partly  attributes  her  own  exemption 
in  childhood  from  these  tortures  to  a  habit 
somehow  acquired  of  repeating  to  herself 
before  going  to  sleep  the  first  stanza  of 
Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn.  We  could 
scarcely  tell  what  spell  of  peace  it  bore, 
whether  it  lay  in  the  music  of  the  words, 
in  its  opening  note  of  praise,  which  seemed 
to  lift  the  spirit  into  regions  of  eternal 
calm,  or  in  the  trustful  rapture  of  its 
prayer;  but  "the  blessings  of  the  light" 
seemed  still  to  linger  on  the  strain ;  the 
darkness  was  but  as  the  shadow  of  the 
"  Almighty  wings  "  beneath  which  we  were 
gathered. 

"  Give  me  a  great  thought  to  die  on," 
asked  Herder  on  his  death-bed.  And  a 
peaceful  thought  to  fall  asleep  on,  a 
thought  in  which,  as  Herbert  hath  it, 
"more  than  in  bed  we  rest,"  is  a  mighty 
help  for  children  of  every  growth  towards 
healthy  slumber. 

Pauline  W.  Roose. 
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ANXIETY,  ETC. 


ANXIETY. 


Thou  infant  sister  of  more  dread  Despair, 
Chill  visitant  of  every  troubled  heart, 
Who,   stealing  on  us  from  we  know  not 

where, 
Will  all  unwelcome  play  thy  impish  part ; 
Who  cometh  softly,  driving  gentle  Sleep  — 
P'air  bidden   guest   who  met   thee   on  thy 

way  — 
Behind  those  phantoms  called  from  out  the 

deep 
Where  direst  Future  dwells,  and  where  no 
ray 
Of  brightness  ever  shines,  nor  gleam  of  open- 
ing day. 

In  vain  we  strive  to  banish  from  the  mind 
The  scenes  thy  ghostly  fingers  ever  draw, 
Where'er  we  look,  surrounding  us  we  find 
New  visions  taken  from  thy  hidden  store ; 
The  background  may  be  changed,  yet  still 

we  see 
The  same  dark  shadow  hovering  ever  near ; 
Pointing    to   something  —  something  that 

shall  be  — 
An  unknown  dread,  whose  mocking  voice 

we  hear 
Rising  and  falling  still  on  changing  waves  of 

fear. 

As  some  entangled  fly  will  strive  in  vain. 
When   first    its  fragile   wings    are    lightly 

bound. 
To  battle  with  the  thin  transparent  chain 
Which  by  each  effort  is  more  tightly  wound ; 
So   dost  thou  lead    us   on,   with  cunning 

power. 
To  fiercely  argue  and  with  thee  contend. 
And  thus  do  we  more  deeply,  hour  by  hour. 
Our  failing  strength  in  useless  effort  spend, 
To  find  our  minds  enthralled  more  closely  at 

the  end. 

We  would  outsoar  the    aching  realm   o^ 

thought. 
And  find  the  region  of  the  lotus-flower, 
Where  past  and  future  are  so  softly  brought 
To  mingle  faintly  with  the  passing  hour. 
Where  the  unconscious  mind  is  free  from 

care. 
Sweetly  regardless  of  all  joy  or  pain. 
And  where  the  odorous  perfume  in  the  air 
Might  lull  into  oblivion  again 
These  scenes,  that  ever  pass  like  phantoms 

through  the  brain. 

Weak,    hopeless    effort;    if    by  conscious 

might 
We  strive  before  the  bitter  turmoil  cease, 
To  draw  between  us  and  the  foes  we  fight 
The  royal  presence  of  unfettered  Peace, 
She  cometh  not,  while  still  our  foes  arise ; 
We  lift  our  sword,  ten  thousand  swords  are 

there ! 
We  bid  defiance  to  the  threatening  skies, 
A  thousand  echoes  vibrate  in  the  air. 
Filling  the  trembling  heart  with  its  own  wild 

despair. 


Then  Weariness  and  chill  Exhaustion  creep. 
With  lagging  steps,  to  give  their  needed  aid 
To    their    fair,   gentle    mistress,   banished 

Sleep, 
Who   hovering    near  us   still    has   waiting 

stayed ; 
And    now,    with    arms   outstretched,   they 

freeze  the  air. 
The  feverish  fancies  vanish  from  the  sight. 
Struggling  through  dreamland  as  they  dis- 
appear. 
Darkening  the  dreams   that  meet  them  in 
their  flight. 
Until,  with  regal  calm,  Peace  rules  the  hours 
of  night. 
Spectator,  F.    LeYTON. 


FROM  THE   MOUNTAINS. 

Come  up  into  the  mountains.  Set  your  feet 
Light-heartedly  upon  their  wrinkled  floors, 
And  leave  the  valley  to  its  smile.     Be  yours 

To   scale   the   trenches   of  the   heavens   and 
meet 

The  mighty  wind  upon  its  throned  seat. 

Come  up  into  the  mountains.     Grief  and  care 
Make  haggard  even  the  divinest  vale. 
And  baffled  hopes  shall  hardly  lose  their 
pale 
Complexion  in  that  soft  and  gentle  air. 
Having  a  need  they  may  not  cancel  there. 

Set  them  upon  the  mountains.      Bid  them 
climb. 
Story  by  cloudy  story,  some  vast  hill, 
And  there,  erect  upon  its  pinnacle, 
Deliver  them  to  presences  sublime 
That  know  not  space  and  have  forgotten  time. 
Speaker.  AMBROSE  BENNETT. 


DIRGE. 


If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart. 

Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep; 
And  not  a  sorrow 

Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes ; 

Lie  still  and  deep, 
Sad  soul,  until  the  sea-wave  washes 
The  rim  o'  the  sun  to-morrow, 
In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart, 
Then  die,  dear,  die  ; 
*Tis  deeper,  sweeter. 
Than  on  a  rose-bank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye ; 
And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars,  thou'lt  meet  her 
In  the  eastern  sky. 

Beddoes. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

A    SURVEY    OF    THE    THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

He  who  would  understand  the  Middle 
Ages  must  make  a  special  study  of  the 
thirteenth  century  —  one  of  the  landmarks 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world,  one  of  the  most  pregnant,  most 
organic,  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  It  is  an  epoch  (perhaps  the 
last  of  the  centuries  of  which  this  can  be 
said)  crowded  with  names  illustrious  in 
action,  in  thought,  in  art,  in  religion 
equally;  which  is  big  with  those  prob- 
lems, intellectual,  social,  political,  and 
spiritual  that  six  succeeding  centuries 
have  in  vain  toiled  to  solve. 

A  "century"  is,  of  course,  a  purely 
arbitrary  limit  of  time.  But  for  practical 
purposes  we  can  only  reckon  by  years  and 
groups  of  years.  And,  as  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  man,  we  speak  of  the  happy 
years  of  a  life,  or  a  decade  of  great  activ- 
ity, so  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  a  bril- 
liant "  century,"  if  we  attach  no  mysterious 
value  to  our  artificial  measure  of  time.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury not  only  has  a  really  distinctive 
character  of  its  own,  but  that,  near  to  its 
beginning  and  to  its  close,  very  typical 
events  occurred.  In  1 198  took  place  the 
election  of  Innocent  III.,  the  most  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  the  most  truly  represen- 
tative name,  of  all  the  mediaeval  popes. 
In  the  year  preceding  (1197)  we  may  see 
the  Empire  visibly  beginning  to  change  its 
spirit  with  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
ferocious  son  of  Barbarossa.  In  the  year 
following  (i  199)  died  Richard  Lion-heart, 
the  last  of  the  Anglo-French  sovereigns, 
and,  we  may  say,  the  last  of  the  genuine 
Crusader  kings,  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John,  who  was  happily  forced  to 
become  an  English  king,  and  to  found  the 
Constitution  of  England  by  signing  the 
Great  Charter. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  century  its  last 
year  (1300)  is  the  date  of  the  ominous 
"jubilee"  of  the  papacy  —  the  year  in 
which  Dante  places  his  great  poem  —  a 
year  which  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
points  in  the  memoria  technica  of  modern 
history.  Three  years  later  died  Boniface 
VIII.,  after  the  tremendous  humiliation 


which  marked  the  manifest  decadence  of 
the  papacy ;  eight  years  later  began  the 
"  Babylonish  Captivity,"  the  seventy  years* 
exile  of  the  papacy  at  Avignon  ;  then  came 
the  ruin  of  the  Templars  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  all  the  tragedies  and  convulsions 
which  mark  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fair 
in  France,  Edward  II.  in  England,  and 
the  confusion  that  overtook  the  Empire  on 
the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  that 
last  hope  of  imperial  ambition.  Thus, 
taking  the  period  between  the  election  of 
Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  and  the  removal  of 
the  papacy  to  Avignon,  in  1308,  we  find  a 
very  definite  character  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  would,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  view  on  Europe  as  a  whole, 
or  rather  on  Latin  Christendom,  to  obtain 
any  unity  of  conception ;  and,  obviously, 
the  development  and  decay  of  the  Church 
must  be  the  central  point,  for  this  is  at 
once  the  most  general  and  the  important 
element  in  the  common  life  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, so  understood,  a  series  of  striking 
events  and  great  names  is  crowded  —  the 
growth,  culmination,  extravagance,  and 
then  the  humiliation  of  the  papal  see; 
the  eighteen  years'  rule  of  Innocent  III., 
the  fourteen  years  of  Gregory  IX.,  the 
twenty-one  of  Innocent  IV.;  the  short 
revival  of  Gregory  X. ;  the  ambition,  the 
pride,  the  degradation,  and.  shame  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  great  experiment  to 
organize  Christendom  under  a  single  spir- 
itual sovereign  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  most  aspiring  natures  and  the  most 
consummate  politicians  who  ever  wore 
mitre  —  had  been  made  and  failed.  When 
the  popes  returned  from  Avignon  to  Rome 
in  1378,  after  the  seventy  years  of  exile 
from  their  capital,  it  was  to  find  the  Cath- 
olic world  rent  with  schism,  a  series  of 
anti-popes,  heresy,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
Thus  the  secession  to  Avignon  ifi  the 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  spiritual  unity 
for  Latin  Christendom. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  diversion  of  the  Crusade  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  and 
all  the  incidents  of  that  unholy  war,  prove 
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that,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  movement, 
the  era  of  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was 
ended  ;  and  though,  for  a  century  or  two, 
kings,  like  St.  Louis  and  our  Edward  I., 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  took  the  Cross, 
or,  like  our  Henry  V.,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, talked  of  so  doing,  the  hope  of 
annihilating  Islam  was  gone  forever,  and 
Christendom,  for  four  centuries,  had 
enough  to  do  to  protect  Europe  itself 
from  the  Moslem.  And  within  a  few 
years  of  this  cynical  prostitution  of  the 
Crusading  enthusiasm  in  the  conquest  of 
Byzantium,  the  Crusading  passion  broke 
out  in  the  dreadful  persecution  of  the 
Albigenses  and  the  Crusade  against  heresy 
of  Simon  de  Montfort.  And  hardly  was 
the  unity  of  Christendom  assured  by  blood 
and  terror,  when  the  spiritual  Crusades  of 
Francis  and  Dominic  begin,  and  the  con- 
tagious zeal  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  re- 
stored the  force  of  the  Church,  and  gave 
it  a  new  era  of  moral  and  social  vitality. 

Now,  whilst  the  popes  were  making 
their  last  grand  rally  to  weld  Christendom 
into  spiritual  unity,  in  France,  in  England, 
in  Spain,  in  north  Italy,. in  south  Italy,  in 
southern  Germany,  in  a  minor  degree 
throughout  central  Europe,  princes  of 
great  energy  were  organizing  the  germs  of 
nations,  and  were  founding  the  institutions 
of  complex  civil  administration.  Mon- 
archy, municipalities,  nations,  and  organ- 
ized government,  national  constitutions, 
codes  of  law,  a  central  police,  and  inter- 
national trade  were  growing  uniformly 
throughout  the  entire  century.  Feudal- 
ism, strictly  so  called,  the  baron's  autoe- 
racy,  baronial  war,  and  the  manor  court, 
were  as  rapidly  dying  down.  Crushed 
between  the  hammer  of  the  kings  and  the 
anvil  of  the  burghers,  the  feudal  chivalry 
suffered,  in  many  a  bloody  field,  a  series 
of  shameful  overthrows  all  through  the 
fourteenth  centur)',  until  it  ended  in  the 
murderous  orgies  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  it  was  the  thirteenth  century  that  es- 
tablished throughout  Europe  the  two  great 
forces  of  the  future  which  were  to  divide 
the  inheritance  of  feudalism,  a  civilized 
and  centralized  monarchy  on  the  one  hand 
—  a  rich,  industrious,  resolute  people  on 
the  other  hand. 


It  was  the  thirteenth  century,  moreover, 
that  saw  the  great  development  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  cities  north  of 
the  Alps.  Down  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  Palestine,  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  there  had  been  few 
cities  in  Europe  of  wealth  and  importance 
outside  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  and 
of  Spain.  But  the  next  hundred  years 
founded  the  greatness  of  cities  like  Paris 
and  London,  of  Troyes,  Rouen,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Cologne,  Stras- 
burg,  Basle,  Nuremberg,  Bremen,  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  Dantzic,  Winchester,  Norwich, 
Exeter,  Bristol.  The  Crusades  had 
brought  Europe  together,  and  had  brought 
the  West  face  to  face  with  the  East.  Man- 
kind had  ceased  to  be  ascriptus  glebcB^ 
locally  bound  to  a  few  clearings  on  the 
earth.  It  had  begun  to  understand  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  the  planet,  and  the 
infinite  resources  of  its  products.  Indus- 
trial exchange  on  a  world-wide  scale  began 
again  after  a  long  interval  of  ten  centu- 
ries. 

The  latter  half  of  this  same  century  also 
saw  the  birth  of  that  characteristic  feature 
of  modern  society  —  the  control  of  political 
power  by  representative  assemblies.  For 
the  first  time  in  Europe  deputies  from  the 
towns  take  part  in  the  national  councils. 
In  Spain  this  may  be  traced  even  before 
the  century  begins.  Early  in  the  century 
it  is  found  in  Sicily;  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  we  trace  it  in  England  and 
Germany ;  and  finally,  in  France.  As 
every  one  knows,  it  was  in  1264  that  Simon 
de  Montfort  summoned  to  Parliament 
knights  of  each  shire,  and  two  representa- 
tives from  boroughs  and  cities;  and,  in 
1295,  Edward  I.  called  together  the  first 
fully  constituted  Parliament  as  now  under- 
stood in  England.  The  States-General  of 
France,  the  last  and  the  least  memorable 
of  all  national  parliaments,  were  only  seven 
years  subsequent  to  the  formal  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  England.  The 
introduction  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion would  alone  suffice  to  make  memora-  2 
ble  the  thirteenth  century.  " 

The  same  age,  too,  which  was  so  fertile 
in  new  political  ideas  and  in  grand  spiritual 
effort,  was  no  less  rich  in  philosophy,  in 
the  germs  of  science,  in  reviving  the  in* 
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heritance  of  ancient  learning,  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  law,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Northern  universities,  in  the  mag- 
nificent expansion  of  the  architecture  we 
call  Gothic,  in  the  beginnings  of  painting 
and  of  sculpture,  in  the  foundation  of 
modern  literature,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  the  fullest  development  of  the  trouba- 
dours, the  romance  poets,  the  lays,  son- 
nets, satires,  and  tales  of  Italy,  Provence, 
and  Flanders;  and  finally,  in  that  stupen- 
dous poem,  which  we  universally  accept 
as  the  greatest  of  modern  epical  works, 
wherein  the  most  splendid  genius  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seemed  to  chant  its  last  ma- 
jestic requiem,  which  he  himself,  as  I  have 
said,  emphatically  dated  in  the  year  1300. 
Truly,  if  we  must  use  arbitrary  numbers 
to  help  our  memory,  that  year — 1300  — 
may  be  taken  as  the  resplendent  sunset  of 
an  epoch  which  had  extended  in  one  form 
back  for  nearly  one  thousand  years  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  equally  as 
the  broken  and  stormy  dawn  of  an  epoch 
which  has  for  six  hundred  years  since 
been  passing  through  an  amazing  phantas* 
magoria  of  change. 

Now  this  great  century,  the  last  of  the 
true  Middle  Ages,  which,  as  it  drew  to  its 
own  end,  gave  birth  to  modern  society, 
has  a  special  character  of  its  own,  a  char- 
acter that  gives  to  it  an  abiding  and  en- 
chanting interest.  We  find  in  it  a  harmony 
of  power,  a  universality  of  endowment,  a 
glow,  an  aspiring  ambition  and  confidence, 
such  as  we  never  again  find  in  later  centu- 
ries, at  least  so  generally  and  so  perma- 
nently diffused.  At  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Christendom,  as  a 
whole,  rested  united  in  profound  belief  in 
one  religious  faith.  There  had  appeared 
in  the  age  preceding  teachers  of  new  doc- 
trines, like  Abailard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porde, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  others  ;  but  their 
new  ideas  had  not  at  all  penetrated  to  the 
body  of  the  people.  As  a  whole,  Chris- 
tendom had  still,  as  the  century  began,  an 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  creed, 
without  schism,  heresy,  doubts,  or  sects. 
And  this  creed  still  sufficed  to  inspire  the 
most  profound  thought,  the  most  lofty 
poetry,  the  widest  culture,  the  freest  art 
of  the  age;  it  filled  statesmen  with  awe, 
scholars  with  enthusiasm,  and  consolidated 


society  around  uniform  objects  of  rever- 
ence and  worship.  It  bound  men  to- 
gether, from  the  Hebrides  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Baltic,  as  European  men  have  never  since 
been  bound.  Great  thinkers,  like  Albert 
of  Cologne,  and  Aquinas,  found  it  to  be 
the  stimulus  of  their  meditations.  Mighty 
poets,  like  Dante,  could  not  conceive 
poetry,  unless  based  on  it  and  saturated 
with  it.  Creative  artists,  like  Giotto,  found 
it  an  ever  living  well-spring  of  pure  beauty. 
The  great  cathedrals  embodied  it  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  glory  and  power.  To 
statesman,  artist,  poet,  thinker,  teacher, 
soldier,  worker,  chief,  or  follower,  it  sup- 
plied at  once  inspiration  and  instrument. 

This  unity  of  creed  had  existed,  it  is 
true,  for  five  or  six  centuries  in  large  parts 
of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  in  a  shape  even 
more  uniform  and  intense.  But  not  till 
the  thirteenth  century  did  it  co-exist  with 
such  acute  intellectual  energy,  with  such 
philosophic  power,  with  such  a  free  and 
superb  art,  with  such  sublime  poetry,  with 
so  much  industry,  culture,  wealth,  and  so 
rich  a  development  of  civic  organization. 
This  thirteenth  century  was  the  last  in  the 
history  of  mankind  in  Europe  when  a  high 
and  complex  civilization  has  been  satu- 
rated with  a  uniform  and  unquestioned 
creed.  As  we  all  know,  since  then,  civil* 
ization  has  had  to  advance  with  ever-in- 
creasing multiplicity  of  creeds.  What 
impresses  us  as  the  keynote  of  this  cen- 
tury is  the  harmony  of  power  it  displays. 
As  in  the  Augustan  age,  or  the  Pericleaa 
age,  or  the  Homeric  age,  indeed,  far  more 
than  in  any  of  them,  men  might  fairly 
dream,  in  the  age  of  Innocent  and  St. 
Louis,  that  they  had  reached  a  normal 
state,  when  human  life  might  hope  to  see 
an  ultimate  symmetry  of  existence.  There 
have  been  since  epochs  of  singular  intel- 
lectual expansion,  of  creative  art,  of  mate- 
rial progress,  of  moral  earnestness,  of 
practical  energy.  Our  nineteenth  century 
has  very  much  of  all  of  these  in  varying 
proportions.  But  no  one  ever  supposes 
that  they  do  not  clash  with  each  other,  or 
expects  them  to  work  in  organic  harmony 
together. 

Now  the  thirteenth  century  was  an  era 
of  no  one  special  character.  It  was  in  aoth- 
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ing  one-sicled,  and  in  nothing  discordant. 
It  had  great  thinkers,  great  rulers,  great 
teachers,  great  poets,  great  artists,  great 
moralists,  and  great  workers.  It  could 
not  be  called  the  material  age,  the  devo- 
tional age,  the  political  age,  or  the  poetic 
age,  in  any  special  degree.  It  was  equally 
poetic,  political,  industrial,  artistic,  prac- 
tical, intellectual,  and  devotional.  And 
these  qualities  acted  in  harmony  on  a  uni- 
form conception  of  life,  with  a  real  sym- 
metry of  purpose.  There  was  one  common 
creed,  one  ritual,  one  worship,  one  sacred 
language,  one  Church,  a  single  code  of 
manners,  a  uniform  scheme  of  society,  a 
common  system  of  education,  an  accepted 
type  of  beauty,  a  universal  art,  something 
like  a  recognized  standard  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true.  One  half  of  the 
world  was  not  occupied  in  ridiculing  or 
combating  what  the  other  half  was  doing. 
Nor  were  men  absorbed  in  ideals  of  their 
own,  whilst  treating  the  ideals  of  their 
neighbors  as  matters  of  indifference  and 
waste  of  power.  Men  as  utterly  different 
from  each  other  as  were  Stephen  Langton, 
St.  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Ba- 
con, Dante,  Giotto,  St.  Louis,  Edward  I. 
—  all  profoundly  accepted  one  common 
order  of  ideas,  equally  applying  to  things 
of  the  intellect,  of  moral  duty,  of  action, 
and  of  the  soul  —  to  public  and  private 
life  at  once  —  and  they  could  all  feel  that 
they  were  together  working  out  the  same 
task.  It  may  be  doubted  if  that  has  ever 
happened  in  Europe  since. 

To  point  out  the  peculiar  character  of 
an  age  is  not  to  praise  it  without  reserve ; 
much  less  to  ask  men  to  return  to  it  now. 
No  one  can  now  be  suspected  of  sighing 
for  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Louis  ;  nor  do  reasonable  his- 
torians deny  that  their  simple  beliefs  and 
ideas  are  frankly  incompatible  with  all 
that  to-day  we  call  freedom,  science,  and 
progress.  Let  us  be  neither  reactionary, 
nor  obscurantist,  neither  Catholic  nor  ab- 
solutist in  sympathy,  but  seek  only  to 
understand  an  age  in  its  own  spirit,  and 
from  the  field  of  its  own  ideas.  Nor  need 
we  forget  how  the  uniform  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom was  shaken,  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  fierce  spasms  which  ended  too 
often  in  blood  and  horror.  Their  social 
system  certainly  was  not  without  strug- 
gles; for  the  thirteenth  century  was  no 
golden  era,  nor  did  the  lion  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  or  consent  to  be  led  by  a  little 
child.  We  cannot  forget  either  Albigen- 
sian  War  or  Runnymede,  nor  our  Baron's 
War,  nor  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  nor  the 
history   of  Frederick    II.,    Manfred,   and 


Conradino,  nor  the  fall  of  Boniface,  nor 
the  Sicilian  Vespers.  And  yet  we  may 
confidently  maintain  that  there  was  a  real 
coherence  of  belief,  sentiment,  manners, 
and  life  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  in  its 
earlier  generations  and  for  the  great  mass 
of  its  people  and  doings.  For  we  may  see 
the  seeds  of  divergences,  heresies,  insur- 
rections, civil  war,  anarchy,  discord,  doubt, 
and  rebellion  in  Church,  State,  society, 
and  habits,  gathering  up  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  especially  definite  in  its 
stormy  and  ominous  close.  In  Roger  Ba- 
con, even  in  Aquinas,  nay,  in  Dante,  there 
He  all  the  germs  of  the  intellectual  dilem- 
mas which  shook  Catholicism  to  its  foun- 
dations. Francis  and  Dominic,  if  they 
gave  the  Church  a  magnificent  rally, 
saved  her  by  remedies  which  a  cool  judg- 
ment must  pronounce  to  be  suicidal.  Our 
Edward  I.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
to  deal  with  the  same  rebellious  forces 
which  made  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VI., 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  record  of  blood 
and  anarchy.  Boniface,  Philip  the  Fair, 
even  Edward  I.,  did  violent  things  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  churchmen  and 
princes  after  them  hardly  exceeded.  And 
there  are  profanities  and  ribaldries  in  the 
thirteenth-century  poetry  which  RabelaJs, 
Voltaire,  and  Diderot  have  not  surpassed. 
But  in  judging  an  epoch  one  has  to  weigh 
how  far  those  things  were  common  and 
characteristic  of  it,  how  far  they  deeply 
and  widely  affected  it.  Judged  by  these 
tests,  we  must  say  that  scepticism,  anar- 
chy, ribaldry,  and  hypocrisy,  however 
latent  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  not 
yet  eaten  out  its  soul. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  treat 
the  thirteenth  century  as  the  virtual  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  an  epoch  which  is 
usually  placed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XL, 
Henry  VII.,  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon. 
But  the  true  spirit  of  feudalism,  the  living 
soul  of  Catholicism,  which  together  make 
up  the  compound  type  of  society  we  call 
mediaeval,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  waning 
all  through  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
hurly-burly  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  was  merely  one  long  and  cruel 
death  agony.  Nay,  the  inner  soul  of 
Catholic  feudalism  quite  ended  in  the 
first  generation  of  the  thirteenth  century 
—  with  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  Innocent 
III.,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Otto  IV,,- 
Stephen  Langton,  and  William,  Earl 
Mareschal.  The  truly  characteristic  pe- 
riod of  mediaevalism  is  in  the  twelfth, 
rather   than    the  thirteenth  century,  thd 
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period  covered  by  the  first  three  Crusades 
from  1094,  the  date  of  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  to  1192,  when  Coeur-de-Lion 
withdrew  from  the  Holy  Land.  Or,  if  we 
put  it  a  little  wider  in  limits,  we  may  date 
true  medievalism  from  the  rise  of  Hilde- 
brand  about  1070  to  the  death  of  Innocent 
III.  in  1216,  or  just  about  a  century  and  a 
half.  St.  Louis  himself,  as  we  read  Join- 
ville's  "  Memoirs,"  seems  to  us  a  man 
belated,  born  too  late,  and  almost  an 
anachronism  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

We  know  that  in  the  slow  evolution  of 
society  the  social  brilliancy  of  a  move- 
ment is  seldom  visible,  and  is  almost  never 
ripe  for  poetic  and  artistic  idealization 
until  the  energy  of  the  movement  itself  is 
waning,  or  even  it  may  be,  is  demonstrably 
spent.  Shakespeare  prolonged  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Re- 
naissance of  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  into 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Puritanism 
was  in  full  career;  and  Shakespeare  —  it 
is  deeply  significant  —  died  on  the  day 
when  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  college  at 
Cambridge.  And  so,  when  Dante,  in  his 
vision  of  1300,  saw  the  heights  and  the 
depths  of  Catholic  feudalism,  he  was 
looking  back  over  great  movements  which 
were  mighty  forces  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  Just  so,  though  the  thirteenth 
century  contained  within  its  bosom  the 
plainest  proofs  that  the  mediaeval  world 
was  ending,  the  flower,  the  brilliancy,  the 
variety,  the  poetry,  the  soul  of  the  medi- 
eval world  were  never  seen  in  so  rich  a 
glow  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,  its  last 
great  effort. 

To  attempt  a  brief  review  of  each  of 
the  dominant  movements  which  give  so 
profound  a  character  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  whole,  one  begins  naturally  with 
.the  central  movement  of  all  —  the  Church. 
The  thirteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the 
culmination,  the  over-straining,  and  then 
the  shameful  defeat  of  the  claim  made  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual autocracy  in  Christendom.  There 
■are  at  least  five  popes  in  that  one  hundred 
years  —  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Gregory  X.,  and  Boniface  VIII. 
—  whose  characters  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  power  or  of  astounding  desire  of 
power,  whose  lives  are  romances  and 
dreams,  and  whose  careers  are  amongst 
the  most  instructive  in  history.  He  who 
would  understand  the  Middle  Ages  must 
study  from  beginning  to  end  the  long 
and  crowded  pontificate  of  Innocent  III. 
In  genius,  in  commanding  nature,  in  in- 
tensity of  character,  in  universal  energy, 


in  aspiring  designs,  Innocent  III.  has  few 
rivals  in  the  fourteen  centuries  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  few  superiors  in 
any  age  on  any  throne  in  the  world.  His 
eighteen  years  of  rule,  from  1198  to  1216, 
were  one  long  effort,  for  the  moment  suc- 
cessful, and  in  part  deserving  success,  to 
enforce  on  the  kings  and  peoples  of 
Europe  a  higher  morality,  respect  for  the 
spiritual  mission  of  the  Church,  and  a 
sense  of  their  common  civilization.  We 
feel  that  he  is  truly  a  great  man  with  a 
noble  cause,  when  the  pope  forces  Philip 
Augustus  to  take  back  the  wife  he  had  so 
insolently  cast  off,  when  the  pope  forces 
John  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, laymen  or  churchmen,  when  the 
pope  gives  to  England  the  greatest  of  her 
primates,  Stephen  Langton,  the  principal 
author  of  our  Great  Charter,  when  the 
pope  accepts  the  potent  enthusiasm  of  the 
New  Friars  and  sends  them  forth  on  their 
mission  of  revivalism. 

It  it  not  necessary  to  enter  on  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  history  to 
decide  how  far  the  development  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  worth  the  price  that 
civilization  paid  in  moral,  intellectual,  and 
in  material  loss.  Still  less  can  we  at- 
tempt to  justify  such  Crusades  as  that 
which  established  the  Latin  kingdom  in 
Constantinople,  or  the  Crusade  to  crush 
the  revolt  of  the  Albigensian  heretics,  and 
all  the  enormous  assumptions  of  Innocent 
in  things  temporal  and  things  spiritual. 
But  before  we  decide  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  civilization  would  have  been  the 
gainer,  if  there  had  been  no  central 
Church  at  all,  let  us  count  up  all  the  great 
brains  of  the  time,  with  Aquinas  and 
Dante  at  their  head,  all  the  great  states- 
men, St.  Louis,  Blanche  of  Castile,  in 
France;  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward 
I.,  in  England,  and  Ferdinand  III.,  in 
Spain;  Frederic  II.  and  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  in  the  Empire,  who  might-,ia 
affairs  of  State  often  oppose  churchmen, 
but  who  felt  that  society  itself  reposed  on 
a  well-ordered  Church. 

If  the  great  attempt  failed  in  the  hands 
of  Innocent  III.,  surely  one  of  the  finest 
brains  and  noblest  natures  that  Rome  ever 
sent  forth  —  and  fail  it  did  on  the  whole, 
except  as  a  temporary  expedient  —  it 
could  not  succeed  with  smaller  men,  when 
every  generation  made  the  conditions  of 
success  more  hopeless.  The  superhuman 
pride  of  Gregory  IX.,  the  venerable  pon- 
tiff who  for  fourteen  years  defied  the 
whole  strength  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II.,  seems   to  us  to-day,  in  spite  of  his 
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lofty  spirit,  but  to  parody  that  of  Hilde- 
brand,  of  Alexander  III.,  and  Innocent 
III.  And  when  we  come  to  Innocent  IV. 
(1243-1264),  the  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  Empire,  he  is  almost  a  forecast  of 
Boniface  VIII.  And  Boniface  himself 
(i  294-1 303),  though  his  words  were  more 
haughty  than  those  of  the  mightiest  of 
his  predecessors,  though  insatiable  ambi- 
tion and  audacious  intrigue  gave  him  some 
moments  of  triumph,  ended  after  nine 
years  of  desperate  struggle  in  what  the 
poet  calls  "  the  mockery,  the  vinegar,  the 
gall  of  a  new  crucifixion  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ."  Read  Dante,  and  see  all  that  a 
great  spirit  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  still 
hope  from  the  Charch  and  its  chiefs  — 
all  that  made  such  dreams  a  mockery  and 
a  delusion. 

When  Dante  wrote,  the  popes  were  al- 
ready settled  at  Avignon  and  the  Church 
had  entered  upon  one  of  its  worst  eras. 
And  as  we  follow  his  scathing  indignation, 
in  the  nineteenth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno," 
or  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  "  Para- 
diso,"  we  feel  how  utterly  the  vision  of 
Peter  had  failed  to  be  realized  on  earth. 
But  for  one  hundred  years  before,  all 
through  the  thirteenth  century,  the  writing 
on  the  wall  may  now  be  read,  in  letters  of 
fire.  When  Saladin  forced  the  allied 
kings  of  Europe  to  abandon  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  lion-hearted 
Richard  turned  back  in  despair  (i  192),  the 
Crusades,  as  military  movements,  ended. 
The  later  Crusades  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were"  splendid  acts  of  folly,  of 
anachronism,  even  crime.  They  were 
"magnificent,  but  not  war"  —  in  any  ra- 
tional sense.  It  was  Europe  that  had  to 
be  protected  against  the  Moslem  —  not 
Asia  or  Africa.  All  through  the  thirteenth 
century  European  civilization  was  enjoy- 
ing the  vast  material  and  intellectual 
results  of  the  Crusades  of  the  twelfth 
century.  But  to  sail  for  Jerusalem,  Egypt, 
or  Tunis,  had  then  become,  as  the  wise 
Joinville  told  St.  Louis,  a  cruel  neglect  of 
duty  at  home. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Crusading  zeal  that  the  waning  of  the 
Catholic  fervor  was  shown.  In  the  twelfth 
century  there  had  been  learned  or  ingen- 
ious heretics.  But  the  mark  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  the  rise  of  heretic  sects, 
schismatic  churches,  religious  reforma- 
tions, spreading  deep  down  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  people.  We  have  the  three 
distinct  religious  movements  which  began 
to  sap  the  orthodox  citadel,  and  which 
afterwards  took  such  vast  proportions  — 
Puritanism,  Mysticism,  Scepticism.      All 


of  them  take  form  in  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury —  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Petrobus- 
sians,  Poor  Men,  Anti-Ritualists,  Anti- 
Sacerdotalists,  Manichseans,  Gospel 
Christians,  Quietists,  Flagellants,  Pastou- 
reaux,  fanatics  of  all  orders.  All  through 
the  thirteenth  century  we  have  an  intense 
ferment  of  religious  exaltation,  culminat- 
ing in  the  orthodox  mysticism,  the  rival- 
ries, the  missions,  the  revivalism,  of  the 
new  allies  of  the  church,  the  Franciscans, 
and  Dominicans,  the  Friars,  or  Mendicant 
Orders. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  romantic 
rise,  the  marvellous  growth,  and  then  the 
inevitable  decay  of  the  Friars,  the  two 
orders  whose  careers  form  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  impressive  stories  in  mod- 
ern history.  The  Franciscans,  or  Grey 
Friars,  founded  in  1212,  the  Dominicans, 
or  Black  Friars,  founded  in  1216,  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  had  infused  new  life 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  their  power  was  spent, 
and  they  had  begun  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
general  life  of  the  Church.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  rallies  of  the  Papal  Church,  per- 
haps of  all  the  rallies  the  most  important, 
certainly  the  most  brilliant,  most  pathetic, 
most  fascinating,  the  most  rich  in  poetry,, 
in  art,  in  devotion.  For  the  mediaeval 
Church  of  Rome,  like  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars  at  Rome,  like  the  Eastern  Empire 
of  Constantinople,  like  the  empire  of  the 
Khalifs,  which  succeeded  that,  seems  to 
subsist  for  centuries  after  its  epoch  of 
zenith  by  a  long  series  of  rallies,  revivals, 
and  new  births  out  of  almost  hopeless  dis- 
organization and  decay. 

But  the  thirteenth  century  is  not  less 
memorable  for  its  political  than  for  its 
spiritual  history.  And  in  this  field  the 
history  is  that  of  new  organizations,  not 
the  dissolution  of  the  old.  The  thirteenth 
century  gave  Europe  the  nations  as  we  now 
know  them.  France,  England,  Spain,  large 
parts  of  north  and  south  Germany,  became 
nations,  where  they  were  previously  coun- 
ties, duchies,  and  fiefs.  Compare  the  map 
of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  Philip  Augustus  was  struggling 
with  Richard  I.,  when  the  king  of  England 
was  a  more  powerful  ruler  in  France  than  ■ 
the  so-called  king  of  France  in  Paris,  when  ' 
Spain  was  held  by  various  groups  of  petty 
kinglets  facing  the  solid  power  of  the 
Moors,  compare  this  with  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  Spain  constituted  a  kingdom  under 
Ferdinand  III.  and  Alfonso  X.,  France 
under  Philip  the  Fair,  and  England  under 
Edward  I. 
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At  the  very  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century  John  did  England  the  inestimable 
service  of  losing  her  French  possessions. 
At  the  close  of  the  century  the  greatest 
of  the  Plantagenets  finally  annexed  Wales 
to  England  and  began  the  incorporation 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  creators 
of  England  as  a  sovereign  power  in  the 
world,  from  Alfred  to  Chatham,  between 
the  namesof  the  Conqueror  and  Cromwell, 
assuredly  that  of  Edward  I.  is  the  most 
important.  As  to  France,  the  petty  coun- 
ties which  Philip  Augustus  inherited  in 
1180  had  become,  in  the  days  of  Philip 
the  Fair  (I28'5-I3I4)  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  Europe.  As  a  great  European 
force,  the  French  nation  dates  from  the 
age  of  Philip  Augustus,  Blanche  of  Cas- 
tile, her  son  Louis  IX.  (the  saint),  and  the 
two  Philips  (III.  and  IV.),  the  son  and 
grandson  of  St.  Louis.  The  monarchy  of 
France  was  indeed  created  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  All  that  went  before  was 
preparation  ;  all  that  came  afterwards  was 
development.  Almost  as  much  may  be 
said  for  England  and  for  Spain. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  rulers.  Indeed, 
we  may  doubt  if  any  hundred  years  of 
European  history  has  been  so  crowded 
with  great  statesmen  and  kings.  In  En- 
gland, Stephen  Langton  and  the  authors 
of  our  Great  Charter  in  1215;  William, 
Earl  Mareschal,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  above  all  Edward  L, 
great  as  soldier,  as  ruler,  as  legislator  — 
as  great  when  he  yielded  as  when  he  com- 
pelled. In  France,  Philip  Augustus,  a 
king  curiously  like  our  Edward  I.  in  his 
virtues  as  in  his  faults,  though  earlier  by 
three  generations  ;  Blanche,  his  son's  wife, 
regent  of  France;  St.  Louis,  her  son; 
and  St.  Louis's  grandson,  the  terrible, 
fierce,  subtle,  and  adroit  Philip  the  Fair. 
Then  on  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  from 
1220  to  1250,  Frederick  IL,  "the  world's 
wonder,"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  char- 
acters of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  life  is 
a  long  romance,  -whose  many-sided  en- 
dowments seemed  to  promise  everything 
but  real  greatness  and  abiding  results. 
Next,  after  a  generation,  his  successor, 
less  brilliant  but  far  more  truly  great,  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  emperor  from  1273  to 
I29i,the  founder  of  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
the  ancestor  of  its  sovereigns,  the  parallel, 
I  had  almost  said  the  equal,  of  our  own 
Edward  I.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  III.  and 
his  son,  Alfonso  X.,  whose  reigns  united 
gave  Spain  peace  and  prosperity  for  fifty- 
four  years  (1230-1284). 

How  comes  it  that  in  this  epoch  lands 
80  different  as  Italy,  Spain,  France,  En- 


gland, and  Germany,  produce  rulers  who» 
in  all  essentials  as  statesmen,  are  so 
closely  parallel  in  act,  whilst  widely  differ- 
ent in  character  ?  Frederick  II.,  in  nature 
seems  the  antithesis  of  St.  Louis,  so  does 
Philip  Augustus  of  Ferdinand  III.,  our 
profound  and  cultured  Edward  I.  of  his 
martial  contemporary,  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg. Yet  these  men,  differing  so  en- 
tirely in  nature  and  in  gifts,  ruling  men 
so  different  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Aus- 
tria, Castile  and  England,  all  exercise  the 
same  functions  in  the  same  way;  all  are 
great  generals,  administrators,  legislators, 
statesmen,  founders  of  nations,  authors 
of  constitutions,  supporters  of  the  Church, 
promoters  of  learning.  Clearly  it  is  that 
their  time  is  the  Golden  Age  of  kings,  an 
age  when  the  social  conditions  forced 
forth  all  the  manhood  and  the  genius  of 
the  born  ruler ;  when  the  ruled  were  by 
habit,  religion,  and  by  necessity  eager  to 
welcome  the  great  king  and  cheerfully 
helped  him  in  his  task.  Of  them  all,  St. 
Louis  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  na- 
ture, Frederick  II.  the  most  interesting 
personality,  our  Simon  de  Montfort  the 
most  genuine  patriot,  our  own  Edward  I. 
the  most  creative  mind,  and  he  and  Philip 
Augustus  the  kings  whose  work  was  the 
most  pregnant  with  permanent  results; 
but  we  may  find  in  a  much  ruder  nature, 
in  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  simple,  un- 
wearied, warrior  chief,  who  finally  turned 
the  German  kings  from  Italy  to  the  north, 
who  never  quarrelled  with  the  Church, 
who  so  sternly  asserted  the  arm  of  law, 
and  whose  whole  life  was  an  unbroken 
series  of  well-won  triumphs  —  the  most 
truly  typical  king  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Frederick  II.  and  Edward  I.  are 
really  in  advance  of  their  age  ;  and  St. 
Louis  and  Ferdinand  III.  are  saints  and 
churchmen  more  than  kings. 

Together  with  the  kings  must  be  kept 
always  in  view  the  base  on  which  the 
power  of  the  kings  was  founded  —  the 
growing  greatness  of  the  towns.  There 
were  two  allied  forces  which  divided  the 
inheritance  of  feudalism  —  the  monarchs 
on  the  one  hand,  the  burghers  on  the  other. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  eminently  the 
era  of  the  foundation  of  the  great  towns 
north  of  the  Alps.  In  France,  in  Spain, 
in  England,  in  Burgundy,  in  Flanders, 
and  even  we  may  say  in  Germany,  the 
princes  never  became  strong  but  by  alli- 
ance with  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the 
energy,  of  the  cities.  To  the  burghers 
the  kings  represented  civilization,  internal 
peace,  good  government ;  to  the  kings  the 
towns  represented  the  sinews  of  war,  the 
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material  and  intellectual  sources  of  their 
splendor,  of  their  armies,  their  civil  or- 
ganization. Hence,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  grew  in  greatness,  side  by  side 
and  in  friendly  alliance,  the  two  powers 
which,  in  later  centuries,  have  fought  out 
such  obstinate  battles  —  the  monarchies 
and  the  people.  And  out  of  this  alliance, 
at  once  its  condition  and  its  instrument, 
there  grew  up  Cortes,  Diets,  States-Gen- 
eral, Parliaments,  Charters,  constitutional 
laws,  codes,  and  ordinances. 

It  is  true  that  in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence, 
and  Languedoc,  we  find  rich  trading  towns 
as  early  as  the  first  Crusade,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  we 
can  call  any  northern  city  an  independent 
power,  with  a  large,  wealthy,  and  proud 
population,  a  municipal  life  of  its  own, 
and  a  widely  extended  commerce.  By  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  P2urope  is 
covered  with  such  towns —  Paris,  London, 
Strasburg,  Cologne,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  first  line,  the  great  wool 
cities  of  east  England,  the  ports  of  the 
south  and  west,  the  great  river  cities  of 
France  along  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Seine,  the  rich,  artistic,  la- 
borious, and  crowded  cities  of  Flanders, 
the  rich  and  powerful  cities  on  the  Rhine 
from  Basel  down  to  Arnheim,  the  cities 
of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Baltic. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  great  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  rise  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  ;  for  in  Germany  and  in  Flanders, 
where  the  towns  could  not  count  on  the 
protection  of  a  friendly  and  central  mon- 
archy, the  towns  formed  mutual  leagues 
for  protection  and  support  amongst  them- 
selves. It  would  need  a  volume  to  work 
out  this  complex  development.  But  we 
may  take  it  that,  for  northern  Europe,  the 
thirteenth  century  is  the  era  of  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  rich,  free,  self-gov- 
erning municipalities.  It  is  the  flourishing 
era  of  town  charters,  of  city  leagues,  and 
of  the  systematic  establishment  of  a 
European  commerce,  north  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, both  inter-provincial  and  inter- 
national. And  out  of  these  rich  and 
teeming  cities  arose  that  social  power 
destined  to  such  a  striking  career  in  the 
next  six  centuries  —  the  middle  class,  a 
new  order  in  the  State,  whose  importance 
rests  on  wealth,  intelligence,  and  organiza- 
tion, not  on  birth  or  on  arms.  And  out  of 
that  middle  class  rose  popular  representa- 
tion, election  by  the  commons,  />.,  by 
communes,  or  corporate  constituencies, 
the  third  estate.  The  history  of  popular 
representation  in  Europe  would  occupy  a 
volume,  or  many  volumes;  its  conception, 


birth,    and  youth,  fall  within   the   great 
century. 

The  Great  Charter,  which  the  barons,  as 
real  representatives  of  the  whole  nation, 
wrested  from  John  in  1215,  did  not,  it  is 
true,  contain  any  scheme  of  popular  rep- 
resentation ;  but  it  asserted  the  principle, 
and  it  laid  down  canons  of  public  law 
which  led  directly  to  popular  representa- 
tion and  a  parliamentary  constitution. 
The  Great  Charter  has  been  talked  about 
for  many  centuries  in  vague  superlatives 
of  praise,  by  those  who  had  little  precise 
or  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  But  now 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  full  and  exact, 
we  see  that  its  importance  was  in  no  way 
exaggerated,  and  perhaps  was  hardly  un- 
derstood ;  and  we  find  it  hard  adequately 
to  express  our  admiration  of  its  wise,  just, 
and  momentous  policy.  The  Great  Char- 
ter of  1215  led  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
complete  and  developed  Parliament  of 
1295.  And  Bishop  Stubbs  has  well 
named  the  interval  between  the  two  the 
eighty  years  of  struggle  for  a  political 
constitution.  The  Charter  of  John  con- 
tains the  principle  of  taxation  through  the 
common  council  of  the  realm.  From  the 
very  first  year  after  it  representative  coun- 
cils appear;  first  from  counties,  then,  in 
1254,  we  have  a  regular  Parliament  from 
shires;  in  1264,  after  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
summoned  two  discreet  representatives 
from  towns  and  cities  by  writ;  in  1273, 
Edward  I.  summoned  what  was  in  effect 
a  Parliament ;  and  after  several  Parlia- 
ments summoned  in  intervening  years,  we 
have  the  first  complete  and  finally  consti- 
tuted Parliament  in  1295. 

But  our  own,  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent of  Parliaments,  was  by  no  means 
the  earliest.  Representatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs  had  come  to  the  Cortes  of  Castile 
and  of  Arragon  in  the  twelfth  century; 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Frederick 
II.  summoned  them  to  general  courts  in 
Sicily;  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
towns  sent  deputies  to  the  German  Diets  ; 
in  1277,  the  commons  and  towns  swear 
fealty  to  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg;  in  1291 
was  founded  in  the  mountains  of  Schwytz 
that  Swiss  confederation  which  has  just 
celebrated  its  six  hundredth  anniversary; 
and,  in  1302,  Philip  the  Fair  summoned 
the  States-General  to  back  him  in  his  des-  ^. 
perate  duel  with  Boniface  VIII.  Thus,  " 
seven  years  after  Edward  I.  had  called  to 
Westminster  that  first  true  Parliament 
which  has  had  there  so  great  a  history 
over  six  hundred  years,  Philip  called  to- 
gether to  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  the  three 
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estates  —  the  clergy,  the  baronage,  and 
the  commons.  So  clear  is  it  that  the  thir- 
teenth century  called  into  being  that  mo- 
mentous element  of  modern  civilization, 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament. 

Side  by  side  with  Parliaments  there 
grew  up  the  power  of  the  law-courts; 
along  with  constitutions,  civil  jurispru- 
dence. Our  Edward  I.  is  often  called, 
and  called  truly,  the  English  Justinian. 
The  authority  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  development  of  law  by  direct 
legislation  —  i.e.^  case-law  as  we  know  it, 
legislative  amendment  of  the  law  as  we 
know  it  —  first  begin  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  From  that  date  to  this  hour 
we  have  an  unbroken  sequence  of  devel- 
opment in  our  judicial,  as  much  as  in  our 
parliamentary  history.  An  even  more 
momentous  transformation  of  law  took 
place  throughout  France.  There  the 
kings  created  the  powerful  order  of  the 
jurists,  and  ruled  at  home  and  abroad 
through  them.  In  the  legislation  of  Philip 
Augustus,  the  translation  under  him  of 
the  "  Corpus  Juris  "  into  French,  the  fa- 
mous *'  Etablissements  "  of  St.  Louis,  at 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Parlemenis^  or  judicial 
councils,  under  Philip  the  Fair  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  we  have  the  first  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Roman  civil  law  to  fight  out  its 
long  contest  with  the  feudal  law,  which 
has  led  to  its  ultimate  supremacy  in  the 
"  Civil  Code  "  of  our  day. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  external 
facts  forming  the  framework  within  which 
the  moral  and  intellectual  ferment  of  the 
thirteenth  century  moved  and  worked ; 
and  in  grouping  in  a  few  paragraphs  the 
well-known  outlines  of  the  political  events 
of  that  age  we  are  merely  tracing  the 
skeleton  of  the  living  forces  of  the  time. 
In  many  ways  the  thirteenth  century  cre- 
ated by  anticipation  much  of  the  Renas- 
cence that  we  associate  with  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  was  a  revival 
or  new  era,  deeper,  purer,  more  construc- 
tive than  the  latter  movement,  which  we 
commonly  speak  of  as  Renaissance.  This 
superfluous  Gallicism  is  a  term  which  we 
should  do  well  to  drop  ;  for  it  suggests  a 
national  character  to  a  European  move- 
ment ;  it  implies  a  new  birth,  in  the  spirit 
of  mendacious  vanity,  so  characteristic  of 
the  age  of  Cellinis  and  Aretinos;  and  it 
expresses  the  negative  &ide  of  what  was 
largely  a  mere  evolution  of  the  past.  As 
a  creative  movement,  the  profound  up- 
rising of  intellect  and  soul  concentrated  in 
Dante  was  a  far  nobler  and  more  potent 


effort  than  any  form  of  classical  revival. 
The  movement  we  associate  with  the 
epoch  of  Leo  X.,  of  Francis  I.,  and  Charles 
V.  was  only  one  of  the  series  of  European 
efforts  to  realize  a  more  complete  type  of 
moral  and  social  life ;  and  of  them  all  it 
was  the  one  most  deeply  tainted  with  the 
spirit  of  vanity,  of  impurity,  and  of  an- 
archy. Of  all  the  epochs  of  effort  after  a 
new  life,  that  of  the  age  of  Aquinas,  Roger 
Bacon,  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  Giotto,  and 
Dante  is  the  most  purely  spiritual,  the 
most  really  constructive,  and  indeed  the 
most  truly  philosophic. 

Between  the  epoch  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  the 
present  century  we  may  count  at  least 
four  marked  periods  of  concerted  effort  in 
western  Europe  to  found  a  broader  and 
higher  type  of  society.  European  civil- 
ization advances,  no  doubt,  in  a  way  which 
is  most  irregular,  and  yet  in  the  long  run 
continuous.  But  we  may  still  trace  very 
distinct  periods  of  special  activity  and 
common  upheaval.  One  of  these  periods 
is  the  age  of  Hildebrand,  the  great  Nor- 
man chiefs,  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  the 
first  Crusade.  The  second  period  is  that 
which  opens  with  Innocent  III.  and  closes 
with  Dante.  The  third  is  the  classical 
revival  from  Louis  XI.  to  Charles  V.  The 
fourth  is  the  philosophic  and  scientific 
movement  of  the  age  of  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  Hume,  which  preceded  the  great  rev- 
olutionary wars.  The  first  two  move- 
ments, in  the  golden  age  of  popes  and 
Crusades,  were  sincere  attempts  to  reform 
society  on  a  Catholic  and  feudal  basis. 
They  did  not  succeed,  but  they  were  both 
inspired  with  great  and  beautiful  ideals. 
And  the  movement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  more  humane,  more  intellectual, 
more  artistic,  more  original,  and  more 
poetic  than  that  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  so-called  Renaissance,  or  humanistic 
revival,  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy and  energy ;  but  it  was  avowedly 
based  on  insurrection  and  destruction,  and 
it  was  an  utterly  premature  attempt  to 
found  an  intellectual  humanism  without 
either  real  humanity  or  sound  scientific 
knowledge.  And  the  age  of  Voltaire, 
though  it  had  both  humanity  and  science, 
was  even  more  destructive  in  its  aim  ;  for 
it  erected  negation  into  its  own  creed, 
and  proposed  to  regenerate  mankind  by 
"  stamping  out  the  infamy  "  (of  religion). 

It  follows  then  that,  if  we  are  to  select 
any  special  period  for  the  birth  of  a  re- 
generate and  developed  modern  society, 
we  may  take  the  age  of  Dante,  1265-1321, 
as  that  which  witnessed  the  mighty  trans- 
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formation  from  a  world  which  still  trusted 
in  the  faith  of  a  Catholic  and  feudal  con- 
stitution of  society  to  a  world  which  was 
teeming  with  ideas  and  wants  incompatible 
with  Catholic  or  feudal  systems  altogether. 
The  whole  thirteenth  century  was  crowded 
with  creative  forces  in  philosophy,  art, 
poetry,  and  statesmanship  as  rich  as  those 
of  the  humanist  Renaissance.  And  if  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  on  them  as  so 
much  more  limited  and  rude,  it  is  because 
we  forget  how  very  few  and  poor  were 
their  resources  and  their  instruments.  In 
creative  genius,  Giotto  is  the  peer,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  Raphael.  Dante  had  all 
the  qualities  of  his  three  chief  successors 
—  and  very  much  more  besides.  It  is  a 
tenable  view  that,  in  pure  inventive  fer- 
tility and  in  imaginative  range,  those  vast 
composite  creations  —  the  cathedrals  of 
the  thirteenth  century  —  in  all  their  wealth 
of  architecture,  statuary,  painted  glass, 
enamels,  embroideries,  and  inexhaustible 
decorative  work,  may  be  set  beside  the 
entire  painting  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Albert  and  Aquinas,  in  philosophic  range, 
had  no  peer  until  we  come  down  to  Des- 
cartes. Nor  was  Roger  Bacon  surpassed 
in  versatile  audacity  of  genius  and  in  true 
encyclopaedic  grasp,  by  any  thinker  be- 
tween him  and  his  namesake,  the  chancel- 
lor. In  statesmanship,  and  all  the  qualities 
of  the  born  leader  of  men,  we  can  only 
match  the  great  chiefs  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  comparing  them  with  the  great- 
est names  three  or  even  four  centuries 
later. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  indeed  an 
abortive  revival.  It  was  a  failure  ;  but  a 
splendid  failure.  Men  as  great  as  any  the 
world  has  known  in  thought,  in  art,  in 
action,  profoundly  believed  that  society 
could  be  permanently  organized  on  Cath- 
olic and  feudal  lines.  It  was  an  illusion  ; 
but  it  was  neither  an  unworthy  nor  an  in- 
excusable illusion;  for  there  were  great 
resources,  both  in  Catholic  and  in  feudal 
powers.  And  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
greatest  minds,  after  the  thousand  years 
of  interval  which  had  covered  Europe 
since  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  to  under- 
stand how  vast  were  the  defects  of  their 
own  age  in  knowledge,  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  in  social  organization.  They  had  no 
ancient  world,  or  what  we  call  to-day  the 
revival  of  learning;  they  had  no  real  sci- 
ence ;  and  even  the  ordi  nary  commonplaces 
of  every  Greek  and  Roman  were  to  them 
a  profound  mystery.  What  was  even 
worse,  they  did  not  know  how  much  they 
needed  to  know ;  they  had  no  measure  of 
their  own  ignorance.    And  thus  even  in- 


tellects like  those  of  Albert,  Aquinas,  and 
Dante  could  still  dream  of  a  final  co-ordi- 
nation of  human  knowledge  on  the  lines 
of  some  subjective  recasting  of  the  Cath- 
olic verities.  And  they  naturally  imagined 
that,  after  all,  society  could  be  saved  by 
some  regeneration  of  the  Church  —  though 
we  now  see  that  this  was  far  less  possible 
than  to  expect  Pope  Boniface  eventually 
to  turn  out  a  saint,  like  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  or  Francis  of  Assisi. 

And  just  as  the  men  of  intellect  still 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  recast  the 
Catholic  scheme,  so  men  of  action  still 
believed  it  possible  to  govern  nations 
on  the  feudal  scheme,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  feudal  magnates.  For  a  time,  all 
through  the  thirteenth  century,  men  of 
very  noble  character  or  of  commanding 
genius  did  manage  to  govern  in  this  way, 
by  the  help  first  of  the  churchmen,  then 
of  the  growing  townships,  and  by  con- 
stantly exhausting  their  own  barons  in 
foreign  expeditions.  Philip  Augustus, 
Blanche,  St.  Louis,  and  Philip  the  Fair 
held  their  own  by  a  combination  of  high 
qualities  and  fortunate  conditions.  In 
England  the  infamous  John  and  his  fool- 
ish son  forced  the  feudal  chiefs  to  become 
statesmen  themselves.  Edward  I.,  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  Albert  of  Austria, 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  succeeded  in  mar- 
shalling their  fierce  baronial  squadrons. 
But  it  could  only  be  done  by  extraordinary 
skill  and  fortune,  and  even  then  but  for  a 
short  time.  After  them,  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  Europe  was  delivered  over 
to  an  orgie  of  feudal  anarchy.  The  dread- 
ful Hundred  Years'  War  between  France 
and  England,  the  wars  of  succession,  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  dismemberment 
of  France,  the  confusion  of  Spain,  the  de- 
cadence of  the  Empire  ensued. 

Thus  the  political  history  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  is  a  record 
of  bloodshed  and  anarchy,  until  men  like 
the  grim  Louis  XL,  F'erdinand  V.  and 
Charles  V.,  and  the  Tudors  in  England, 
finally  succeeded  in  mastering  feudalism 
by  the  aid  of  the  middle  classes  and 
middle-class  statesmen.  But,  as  neither 
middle  class  nor  middle-class  statesmen 
existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
kings  were  forced  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  their  feudal  resources.  What 
they  did  was  often  very  good,  and  some- 
times truly  wonderful.  It  could  not  per- 
manently succeed  ;  but  its  very  failure  was 
a  grand  experiment.  And  thus,  whether 
in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  world,  or 
in  the  political  and  social  world,  the  thir- 
teenth century  —  the  last  great  effort  of 
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the  Middle  Ages  —  was  doomed  to  inev- 
itable disappointment,  because  the  preced- 
ing thousand  years  of  history  had  deprived 
it  of  the  only  means  by  which  success  was 
possible. 

The  unmistakable  sign  that  the  real 
force  of  Catholicism  was  exhausted  may 
be  read  in  the  transfer  of  the  intellectual 
leadership  from  the  monasteries  to  the 
schools,  from  the  churchmen  to  the 
doctors.  And  this  transfer  was  thoroughly 
effected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  spir- 
itual and  philosophic  guidance  of  mankind 
was  in  the  hands  of  true  monks.  Clugny, 
Clairvaux,  St.  Denis,  Bee,  Canterbury, 
Merton,  Malmsbury,  Glastonbury,  and 
Croyland,  sent  out  teachers  and  rulers. 
St.  Bernard  managed  to  silence  Abailard. 
But  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  not  the 
monasteries  but  the  universities  that  hold 
up  the  torch.  Paris,  Oxford,  Montpellier, 
and  the  like,  were  wholly  secular  schools  ; 
for,  though  the  leading  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  this  age  are  still  nominally 
churchmen,  and  even  monks,  their  whole 
moral  and  mental  attitude,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  their  schools,  are  strictly  secular, 
and  not  monastic.  Within  two  genera- 
tions the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
houses,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  in  such  a  whirlwind  of  ecstatic 
devotion,  became  celebrated  schools  of 
learning  and  secular  education,  so  that 
Aquinas  has  almost  as  little  of  the  mis- 
sionary passion  of  St.  Dominic  as  Roger 
Bacon  has  of  the  mystic  tenderness  of  St. 
Francis.  It  is  a  fact  of  deep  significance 
that,  within  a  generation  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  Descartes 
and  the  Bacon  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  both  on  the  roll  of  the  Friars.  So 
rapidly  did  mystic  theology  tend  to  de- 
velop into  free  inquiry.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  anything  more  utterly  unlike  the 
saintly  ideal  of  monasticism  than  were 
Paris  and  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Its  whole  intellectual 
character  may  be  measured  by  the  light 
of  these  two  famous  seminaries  of  the  new 
thought. 

It  was  the  great  age  of  the  schools  we 
call  universities,  for  though  those  of  Italy 
belong  to  an  earlier  age,  the  thirteenth 
century  gave  full  stature  to  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris,  and  of  Oxford,  of  Orleans, 
Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  of  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Toledo.  That  of  Paris  re- 
ceived from  Philip  Augustus  in  1215  (the 
year  of  our  Great  Charter)  her  formal 
constitution,  and  all  through  the  thirteenth 
century  her  "  nations  "  of  twenty  thousand 


students  formed  the  main  intellectual 
centre  of  Europe.  The  University  of 
Oxford  was  hardly  second  to  that  of  Paris ; 
and  though  the  history  of  the  Oxford 
schools  is  in  its  origin  obscure,  and  even 
local,  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  can 
trace  the  definite  constitution  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  momentous  foundation  of 
the  colleges,  when  Walter  de  Merton,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  gave  statutes  to 
Merton  College.  Thus  the  origin  of  our 
great  English  university  is  almost  exactly 
coeval  with  the  origin  of  our  English  Par- 
liament, 

The  same  age  also  witnessed  the  revival 
of  rational  philosophy  after  its  long  sleep 
of  a  thousand  years.  Intellects  quite  as 
powerful  as  those  of  the  Greek  thinkers 
took  up  the  task  of  constructing  a  har- 
mony of  general  ideas  on  the  ground 
where  it  had  been  left  by  the  Alexandrine 
successors  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The 
best  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  century 
had  conceptions  and  aims  very  far  broader 
and  more  real  than  those  of  Abailard,  of 
William  of  Champeaux,  or  John  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  little 
more  than  theological  logicians..  The  thir- 
teenth century  had  an  instrument  of  its 
own,  at  least  as  important  to  human  prog- 
ress as  the  classical  revival  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  the  recovery  in  sub- 
stance of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  By  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  entire 
works  of  Aristotle  were  more  or  less  suffi- 
ciently known.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  translated  from  the  Arabic,  where 
they  had  lain  hid  for  six  centuries,  like 
papyri  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  mummy 
case.  They  were  made  known  by  Alex- 
ander Hales  at  Paris,  by  Albert  the  Great 
and  Aquinas,  his  pupil  and  successor. 
Albert  of  Cologne,  the  "  Universal  Doc- 
tor," as  they  called  him,  might  himself, 
by  virtue  of  his  encyclopsedic  method,  be 
styled  the  Aristotle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  St.  Bonaventura,  the  "Seraphic 
Doctor,"  the  mystical  metaphysician,  may 
be  called  the  Plato  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Roger  Bacon,  the  Oxford  Francis- 
can, is  even  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to 
us,  though  he  is  often  compared,  not  un- 
favorably, with  his  famous  namesake,  the 
author  of  the  "  Novum  Organum."  But,  in 
spite  of  the  amazing  ingenuity  of  the 
founder  of  natural  philosophy  in  modern 
Europe,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  place 
above  all  his  contemporaries  —  the  "An- 
gelic Doctor,"  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Des- 
cartes of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
beyond  doubt  the  greatest  philosophic 
mind  between  Aristotle  and  Descartes, 
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Albert,  Roger,  Thomas,  combined,  as 
did  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  the  science 
of  nature  with  the  philosophy  of  thought ; 
and,  though  we  look  back  to  the  "  Opus 
Majus  "  of  Roger  Bacon  with  wonder  and 
admiration  for  his  marvellous  anticipatory 
guesses  of  modern  science,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Aquinas  was  truly  the  mightier 
intellect.  Roger  Bacon  was,  indeed,  four 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  age  —  on  his 
own  age  and  on  succeeding  ages  he  pro- 
duced no  influence  at  all.  But  Aquinas 
was  "  the  master  of  those  who  know  "  for 
all  Christian  thinkers  from  his  death,  in 
1274,  until  the  age  of  Francis  Bacon  and 
Descartes.  Roger  Bacon,  like  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  or  Giordano  Bruno,  or  Spinosa, 
belongs  to  the  order  of  intellectual  pio- 
neers, who  are  too  much  in  advance  of 
their  age  and  of  its  actual  resources  to 
promote  civilization  as  they  might  do,  or 
even  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  ex- 
traordinary powers. 

An  age  which  united  aspiring  intel- 
lect, passionate  devotion,  and  constructive 
power,  naturally  created  a  new  type  of 
sacred  art.  The  pointed  architecture,  that 
we  call  Gothic,  had  its  rise,  its  develop- 
ment, its  highest  splendor  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  which  we  owe  all  that  is  most 
lovely  in  the  churches  of  Chartres,  Amiens, 
Reims,  Paris,  Bourges,  Strasburg,  Co- 
logne, Burgos,  Toledo,  Westminster, 
Salisbury,  and  Lincoln.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  traces  of  the  pointed  style 
in  France  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  St. 
Denis,  at  Sens,  and  at  La,on  ;  but  the  true 
glories  of  this  noble  art  belong,  in  France, 
to  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  of 
St.  Louis  ;  in  England,  to  those  of  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  In  these  two  coun- 
tries we  must  seek  the  origin  of  this  won- 
derful creation  of  human  art,  of  which 
Chartres,  Amiens,  and  Westminster  are 
the  central  examples.  These  glorious 
fanes  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  far 
more  than  works  of  art ;  they  were  at  once 
temples,  national  monuments,  museums, 
schools,  musical  academies,  and  parlia- 
ment halls,  where  the  whole  people  gath- 
ered to  be  trained  in  every  form  of  art,  in 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  in  all  modes 
of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  were  the 
outgrowth  of  the  whole  civilization  of 
their  age  in  a  manner  so  complete  and 
intense,  that  its  like  was  never  before 
seen,  except  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
in  the  age  of  ^schylus  and  Pericles.  It 
is  not  enough  to  recall  the  names  of  the 
master  masons  —  Robert  de  Luzarches, 
Robert  de  Coucy,  Erwin  of  Steinbach,and 
Pierre  de   Montereau.     These   vast  tem- 


ples are  the  creation  of  generations  of 
men  and  the  embodiment  of  entire 
epochs  ;  and  he  who  would  know  the  Mid* 
die  Ages  should  study  in  detail  every 
carved  figure,  every  painted  window,  each 
canopy,  each  relief,  each  portal  in  Amiens, 
or  Chartres,  Reims,  Bourges.  Lincoln,  or 
Salisbury,  and  he  will  find  revealed  to  him 
more  than  he  can  read  in  a  thousand 
books. 

Obviously  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
great  age  of  architecture  —  the  branch  of 
art  which  of  all  the  arts  of  form  is  at  once 
the  most  social,  the  most  comprehensive, 
and  the  most  historic.  Great  buildings 
include  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  the 
decorative  arts  together;  they  require  the 
co-operation  of  an  entire  people  ;  and  they 
are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  characteristic  of 
their  age.  The  special  arts  of  form  are 
more  associated  with  individual  genius. 
These,  as  was  natural,  belong  to  centuries 
later  than  the  thirteenth.  But,  even  in 
the  thirteenth,  sculpture  gave  us  the  peo- 
pled portals  and  the  exquisite  canopies  of 
our  northern  cathedrals,  the  early  palaces 
of  Venice,  and  the  carvings  of  Nicolas 
and  John  of  Pisa,  which  almost  anticipate 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello.  And  in  paint- 
ing, Cimabue  opens  in  this  century  the 
long  roll  of  Italian  masters,  and  Giotto 
was  already  a  youth  of  glorious  promise, 
before  the  century  was  closed. 

The  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century 
does  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
stand  forth  with  such  special  brilliancy 
as  its  art,  its  thought,  and  its  political  ac- 
tivity. As  in  most  epochs  of  profound 
stirring  of  new  ideas  and  of  great  efforts 
after  practical  objects,  the  energy  of  the 
age  was  not  devoted  to  the  composition  of 
elaborate  works.  It  was  natural  that 
Dante  should  be  a  century  later  than  Bar- 
barossa  and  Innocent,  and  that  Petrarch 
of  Vaucluse  should  be  a  century  later  than 
Francis  of  Assisi.  But  the  thirteenth 
century  was  amply  represented,  both  in 
poetry,  romance,  and  prose  history.  All 
of  these  trace  their  fountain-heads  to  an 
earlier  age,  and  all  of  them  were  fully 
developed  in  a  later  age.  But  French 
prose  may  be  said  to  have  first  taken  form 
in  the  chronicle  of  Villehardouin  at  the 
opening  of  the  century,  and  the  chronicle 
of  Joinville  at  its  close.  The  same  cen- 
tury also  adde^  to  the  Catholic  Hymnal 
some  of  the  most  powerful  pieces  in  that 
glorious  anthology  —  the  "Dies  Irae,"  the 
"  Stabat  Mater,"  the  grand  hymns  of 
Aquinas,  of  Bonaventura,  and  of  Thomas 
of  Celano.  It  produced  also  that  rich 
repertory  of  devotional  story,  the  "  Golden 
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Legend  "  of  Voragine.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  thirteenth  century  which  produced  the 
main  part  of  the  "Roman  de  la  Rose," 
the  favorite  reading  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
some  of  the  best  forms  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  Ruteboeuf  and  the  French  lyrists, 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  trouba- 
dours, Sordello,  Brunetto  Latini,  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  and  the  precursors  and  asso- 
ciates of  Dante. 

As  to  Dante  himself,  it  is  not  easy  to 
place  him  in  a  survey  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  actual  date  and  in  typical 
expression  he  belongs  to  it,  and  yet  he 
does  not  belong  to  it.  The  century  itself 
has  a  transitional,  an  ambiguous  character. 
And  Dante,  like  it,  has  a  transitional  and 
double  office.  He  is  the  poet,  the  prophet, 
the  painter  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  yet, 
in  so  many  things,  he  anticipates  the  mod- 
ern mind  and  modern  art.  In  actual  date, 
the  last  year  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
the  "  middle  term  "  of  the  poet's  life,  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  Some  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite work  was  already  produced,  and 
his  whole  mind  was  grown  to  maturity. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  line  of  the  "  Di- 
vine Comedy  "  was  actually  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  poet  lived  in 
it  for  twenty  years.  Nor  was  the  entire 
vision  complete  until  near  the  poet's  death 
in  1321.  In  spirit,  in  design,  in  form,  this 
great  creation  has  throughout  this  double 
character.  By  memory,  by  inner  soul,  by 
enthusiasm,  Dante  seems  to  dwell  with  the 
imperial  chiefs  of  Hohenstaufen,  with 
Francis  and  Dominic,  Bernard  and  Aqui- 
nas. He  paints  the  Catholic  and  feudal 
world  ;  he  seems  saturated  with  the  Cath- 
olic and  feudal  sentiment.  And  yet  he 
deals  with  popes,  bishops.  Church,  and 
conclaves  with  the  audacious  intellectual 
freedom  of  a  Paris  dialectician  or  an  Ox- 
ford doctor.  Between  the  lines  of  the 
great  Catholic  poem  we  can  read  the 
death-sentence  of  Catholic  Church  and 
feudal  hierarchy.  Like  all  great  artists, 
Dante  paints  a  world  which  only  subsisted 
in  ideal  and  in  memory,  just  as  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare  transfigured  in  their 
verse  a  humanistic  and  romantic  society 
such  as  had  long  disappeared  from  the 
region  of  fact.  And  for  this  reason,  and 
for  others,  it  were  better  to  regard  the 
sublime  "  Dies  Iras,"  which  the  Florentine 
wanderer  chanted  in  his  latter  years  over 
the  grave  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  belong- 
ing in  its  inner  spirit  to  a  later  time,  and 
as  being  in  reality  the  dawn  of  modern 
poetry. 

In  Dante,  as  in  Giotto,  in  Frederic  II., 
in  Edward  I.,  in   Roger  Bacon,  we  may 


hear  the  trumpet  which  summoned  the 
Middle  Ages  into  the  modern  world.  The 
true  spirits  of  the  thirteenth  century,  still 
Catholic  and  feudal,  are  Innocent  III., 
St.  Francis,  Stephen  Langton,  Grossetete, 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and  Albert  of  Co- 
logne;  Philip  Augustus,  St.  Louis,  the 
Barons  of  Runnymede  and  Simon  de 
Montfort ;  the  authors  of  the  "  Golden 
Legend  "  and  the  "  Catholic  Hymns,"  the 
doctors  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Bologna ; 
the  builders  of  Amiens,  Notre  Dame, 
Lincoln,  and  Westminster. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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"And  therefore,"  continued  a  some- 
what high,  piping  voice,  the  voice  of  the 
provost,  "in  the  face  of  the  ribald  ex- 
cesses, and  the  offences  against  proper 
academic  discipline,  which  have  of  late, 
and  especially  during  the  present  term, 
marked  the  history  of  the  college,  it  be- 
comes incumbent  on  us  to  enforce  those 
powers  which  by  the  wise  constitution  of 
this  ancient  foundation  are  committed  tc 
our  charge." 

The  provost  rolled  these  last  words  over 
his  tongue  as  if  their  enunciation  did  him 
good,  stopped  dead,  and  looked  very  much 
as  if  he  were  going  to  sleep;  but  waking 
up  at  a  warning  cough  and  a  still  more 
warning  look  from  the  dean,  he  con- 
tinued:— 

"  Three  times  this  term  have  senior 
members  of  this  college,  the  most  re- 
spected of  its  fellows  and  tutors,  been 
made  the  victims  of  rude  and 
practical  jokes,  by  —  by " 

Here  the  provost,  who  was  speaking 
slowly,  and  with  hesitation,  as  if  he  were 
repeating  by  heart  a  lesson  he  had  but  in- 
differently mastered,  appeared  in  some 
danger  of  losing  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course ;  whereupon  the  dean  on  his  right 
hand,  coming  to  his  rescue,  muttered  the 
words,  "  Screws  !  fireworks  ! " 

"Ah,  yes  !  as  the  dean  reminds  me,  his 
outer-door  was  fastened  with  screws  and 
fireworks  were  ignited  beneath  his  win- 
dows ;  in  short,  there  is  a  rebellious  spirit 
in  the  college,  more  fitting  to  —  to " 

"To  the  brutal  license  of  a  military 
mess,"  suggested  the  dean,  tugging  at  his 
bristly  black  beard,  and  trying  hard  to 
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look  as  if  he  understood  what  be  was  talk- 
ing about. 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Dean,"  from  the  provost, 
whose  military  knowledge  was  confined  to 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  ;  "  quite 
so,  than  to  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford.    You  deny,  Mr.  —  Mr. " 

The  provost  hesitated,  it  would  ill  con- 
sort with  his  dignity  to  remember  ofiE-hand 
the  name  of  an  undergraduate. 

"  Beaton,  Charles  Beaton,"  —  this  from 
the  dean. 

"  Ah,  yes.  Mr.  Beaton,  j'ou  deny  any 
complicity  in  these  attacks?  —  which  we 
unfortunately  are  not  in  a  position  to  bring 
home  to  you.  But  you  acknowledge,  as 
indeed  you  cannot  help  doing,  your  par- 
ticipation in  the  disgraceful  riot  of  last 
night,  that  you  —  you " 

The  provost  hesitated  again,  and  began 
to  turn  over  with  feeble,  uncertain  touch 
the  papers  lying  before  him. 

The  dean  on  his  right  hand  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  bursar  on  his  left,  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  record  of 
Charlie's  delinquencies  was  in  the  pro- 
vost's hand. 

"Yes,  after  a  supper,  a  bump-supper, 
held " 

*'  Without  my  permission,"  interpolated 
the  dean. 

"To  celebrate  some  success  gained  by 
the  college  boat  on  the  river,  you  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
undergraduates,  all  like  yourself  members 
of  the  boat's  crew " 

"Not  all  fourteen,  sir,"  urged  Charlie. 
"  The  boat's  only  an  eight,  not  a  trireme." 

"Silence,  sir!  At  the  head  of  several 
men,  junior  to  yourself,  you  invaded  the 
rooms  of  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
hard-working  exhibitioners  of  the  college, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and  rumpled 
his  hair.  You  do  not  deny  this;  as  I  un- 
derstand your  only  defence  is  that  it  is  a 
common  custom  in  the  college." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Charlie  Beaton. 
"  I've  often  been  treated  so  myself." 

"  Such  a  defence,  sir,"  replied  the  pro- 
vost, with  judicial  emphasis,  "is  no  de- 
fence at  all ;  it  is  but  an  aggravation  of 
your  culpability.  It  —  it  betrays  a  state 
of  affairs  we  will  no  longer,  permit  to  exist 
within  our  walls;  a  —  a " 

The  provost  was  again  at  a  loss  for  a 
word,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  dean  ; 
receiving  for  once  no  assistance  in  that 
quarter,  he  turned  towards  the  bursar,  who 
suggested  "  rowdyism  ! " 

"That  is  not  the  word  I  should  have 
selected,  Mr.  Bursar,  but,  if  I  understand 
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it  aright,  it  conveys  my  idea.  The  person 
who  would  be  guilty  of  an  unprovoked 
assault  on  his  fellow-student,  would  shrink 
from  no  subversion  of  academic  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  you  were  the  ringleader  in 
such  an  assault  I  hold  your  own  confes- 
sion." 

"  I  didn't  assault  him  —  none  of  us  did," 
maintained  Charlie. 

"You  rumpled  his  hair,  sir,"  returned 
the  provost  severely,  "it  is  here  in  your 
own  words,  taken  down  by  myself,  '  I  don't 
deny  that  I  rumpled  his  hair.'  *  Rum- 
pled,' your  own  phrase,  Mr.  Beaton,  the 
word  is  not  of  my  choice.  Your  compan- 
ions, to  whom  as  a  senior  man  you  should 
have  been  careful  to  set  a  better  example, 
will  be  sufficiently  punished  by  being  con- 
fined to  the  college  gates  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  ;  but  we  cannot  but  regard 
your  case  as  so  significant  of  the  present 
lawless  condition  of  the  college^''  the  pro- 
vost gave  great  emphasis  to  these  words, 
and  glanced  the  while  triumphantly  at  the 
bursar,  feeling  that  he  had  expressed  the 
idea  of  "rowdyism"  without  having  re- 
course to  so  slang  a  term,  "as  to  call  for 
far  different  measures ;  as  regards  your- 
self, therefore,  Mr.  Beaton,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  vindicate  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  and  to  punish  this  outrage  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  Your  name  must 
therefore  be  removed  from  our  books  ;  you 
are  no  longer  a  member  of  this  college  or 
of  the  university,  and  you  must  leave  Ox- 
ford by  this  evening  at  the  latest." 

The  provost  was  silent;  glad  to  have 
acquitted  himself  of  an  uncongenial  task]; 
for  he  was  a  kindly  old  gentleman  and  dis- 
liked inflicting  punishment;  indeed,  he 
looked  far  less  at  ease  than  did  the  culprit 
he  had  just  sentenced,  who  stood,  pale  of 
face,  but  determined  and  unabashed  in 
demeanor,  at  the  foot  of  the  long  table  in 
the  common  room,  around  which  were 
gathered  the  august  body  who  had  just 
decreed  his  banishment. 

"Do  you  wish  to  say  anything,  sir?" 
asked  the  dean  sternly. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  exile  with 
emphatic,  perhaps  over-emphatic  polite- 
ness ;  "  it  might  have  been  better  to  ask 
that  question  before  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  your  college  and  university; 
as  an  outsider,  I  have  no  right  or  desire  to 
interfere  in  your  deliberations." 

•'  You  may  go,  sir." 

And  Charles  Beaton  forthwith  made  his 
exit  from  the  common  room. 

The  provost  rose  and  dissolved  the 
meeting  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  room 
was    empty,   save   for    the    Rev.    Peter 
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Champneys,  the  dean,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Wagstaffe,  the  bursar,  who  stood  in  deep 
discourse  by  the  oriel  window  overlook- 
ing the  great  quad  of  the  college. 

"He  got  through  the  business  pretty 
well,"  said  the  dean,  in  patronizing  tones. 

"  Yes,  for  him,  thanks  to  your  prompt- 
ing," replied  the  bursar,  with  even  less 
disguised  contempt.  "Look  at  him,"  he 
continued,  jerking  his  head,  to  show  of 
whom  he  spoke,  towards  the  tall,  bent 
form  of  the  provost,  who,  with  shuffling 
gait,  was  slowly  making  his  way  across 
the  quad  to  his  own  lodge,  "look  at  him, 
breaking  fast ;  and  I  say  it  in  no  unkindly 
spirit,  my  dear  Champneys,  but  with  the 
interests  of  the  college  at  heart,  the  sooner 
the  better ! " 

Having  so  delivered  himself,  the  bursar 
sighed  sympathetically,  and  caressed  his 
chin  with  a  hand  somewhat  overloaded 
with  rings.  He  was  proud  of  his  hand, 
perhaps  also  a  little  proud  of  his  rings, 
and  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  show 
them  off  even  to  so  irresponsive  a  specta- 
tor as  Peter  Champneys,  who  cared  as 
little  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

'•  The  provost  really  seems  unable  to 
put  three  words  together  on  the  most 
ordinary  matters  of  routine ;  the  only 
times  to-day  when  he  conquered  his  hesi- 
tation was  when  he  brought  in  a  few  of 
his  stock  phrases,  'the  wise  constitution 
of  this  ancient  foundation,'  out  of  his 
annual  freshmen's  sermon,  and  so  forth." 

"Ah!  I  fear  he  is  a  Philistine,"  said 
the  bursar;  "his  own  inclination  would 
have  been  to  condone  young  Beaton's 
offence,  because  I  suppose  he  is  a  rowing- 
man,  who  has  made  the  boat  successful." 

"  We  are  going  to  rack  and  ruin  as  fast 
as  we  can,"  said  the  dean  flatly,  knitting 
his  brows  and  shaking  his  shaggy  locks 
in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  head  of 
the  college.  "He's  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ;  our  present  position  is  deplorable, 
we  are  a  by-word — a  by-word  in  Oxford, 
where  we  used  to  set  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. When  he "the  dean  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Goes,"  suggested  the  bursar  softly. 

"  Yes,  goes ;  his  successor  will  have 
great  chances.  Passmen  must  of  course 
be  abolished  ;  every  undergraduate  here 
must  be  a  candidate  for  honors." 

"Other  colleges  do  it,  why  not  our- 
selves.? Then  the  absurd  devotion  to 
ijathletic  pursuits  must  be  checked.  I 
*^  actually  believe  there  are  some  here  who 
consider  the  captain  of  the  college  boat 
club  as  important  a  personage  as  our- 
selves ! " 
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"And,  above  all  things,  discipline  must 
be  rigorously  enforced.  Anything  more 
pitiable  than  the   present  state  of  affairs." 

"Ah  !  these  screwings  up,  and  insulting 
discharges  of  fireworks,"  said  the  bursar, 
with  deep  feeling,  "  they  argue  a  brutish 
disregard  for  the  artistic  side  of  the  aca- 
demic life  which  I  cannot  help  attributing 
to  our  unfortunate  architectural  disadvan- 
tages. Were  the  college  buildings  more 
worthy  of  our  patriotic  pride,  these  out- 
rages would  be  less  likely  to  occur.  By 
the  way,  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Radclyfle, 
the  architect,  as  to  the  new  building's 
scheme." 

"  Radclyffe  —  a  very  expensive  man, 
surely ;  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  is  he 
not?" 

"The  first  man  of  the  day,  my  d-ear 
Champneys  ;  no  one  else  could  adequately 
design  a  new  front  for  this  college.  He 
suggests  that  we  should  acquire  land  be- 
yond the  provost's  garden,  and  place  our 
new  quadrangle  there,  with  a  frontag»*  to 
the  High  Street." 

"But,  my  dear  Wagstaffe,  the  i:ost 
would  be  enormous  !  How  could  we  siind 
such  a  drain  on  our  finances?" 

"The  college  finances  are  in  good  case, 
my  dear  dean,  you  may  take  the  bursar's 
word  for  that ;  our  rents  have  never  leen 
so  high  or  so  regularly  paid.  Besi  ies, 
such  an  addition  would  pay  its  own  way 
as  a  speculation  ;  I  should  anticipate  that, 
with  the  other  reforms  we  contemplate,  it 
would  go  far  to  double  our  numbers,  I 
only  regret  that  all  our  reforms  are  de- 
layed.    If  the  provost  would  only— —■■" 

"  Well,  well,  all  in  good  time,"  replied 
the  dean,  with  ghoul-like  pleasantry ;  "we 
have  done  well,  at  any  rate,  to  get  rid  of 
that  young  man  to-day.  He  is  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  college,  a  specimen  of 
all  that  is  objectionable  —  a  passman,  a 
rowing-man;  occasionally,  I  believe,  a 
hunting-man;  ah!  we  must  eliminate  all 
such  when  the  provost  —  goes." 

"  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  said 
the  bursar,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "of 
Beaton's  being  concerned  in  the  outrage 
on  my  *  oak.'  " 

"  And  on  mine  ;  do  not  forget,  pray,  that 
I  have  been  similarly  insulted.  Doubt  I 
/have  no  doubt  of  it !     Have  you  ?  " 

"I?  No!  But  the  general  feeling  of 
the  common  room  was  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence." 

"I  cannot  conceive  what  evidence  the 
common  room  required.  One  would  think 
from  their  views  that  we  were  bound  by 
the  rules  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice. 
He  acknowledged  to  possessing  a  screw- 
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driver  which  fitted  the  screws  in  my  door, 
that  is  quite  enough  for  me  with  Mr.  Bea- 
ton ;  but  when  he  asked  if  the  fact  of  his 
having  a  box  of  matches  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  was  enough  to  convict  him  of  hav- 
ing lit  the  fireworks,  some  of  the  junior 
fellows  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to 
laugh." 

"  Fortunately,  as  regards  the  other  mat- 
ter he  had  no  option  but  to  admit  enough 
for  our  purpose,  and  we  are  rid  of  him. 
And  I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  all  the 
set  he  ably  represents." 

"With  whom  he  appears  immensely 
popular.  I  suppose,"  said  the  bursar  with 
a  sigh,  "I  must  go  and  settle  accounts 
with  him  before  he  leaves.  An  unfortunate 
interruption  to  me,  when  I  was  busy  with 
Radclyff e's  proposal  for  the  new  buildings. 
Still,  they  can  wait,  for  the  provost  will 
not  hear  of  the  scheme." 

"He  considered  it  too  speculative  to 
involve  the  college  in  the  mortgages  you 
proposed,  did  he  not?  " 

"Yes,  he  has  narrow,  old-fashioned 
views  on  finance  as  on  other  matters.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  a  corporate  body 
like  ourselves  could  safely  do  what  in  the 
case  of  a  private  individual  might  be  un- 
wise ;  but  he  tersely  said  debt  was  debt, 
whether  one  owed  it  or  many.  We  must 
wait,  and  prepare  the  way  of  reform  by 
purging  the  college  of  its  malcontents, 
which  reminds  me  of  Beaton.  I  will  go 
and  make  out  the  account  of  his  battels, 
and  then  write  to  Mr.  Radclyffe." 

II. 

One  fine  summer  morning,  just  ten 
years  after  Charlie  Beaton's  compulsory 
disappearance  from  Oxford,  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Wagstaffe  sat  in  his  gorgeous 
apartments  in  the  gorgeous  new  buildings 
of  his  college  before  a  writing-table  which 
groaned  with  the  paraphernalia  of  his 
office ;  for  amid  all  the  changes  which 
ten  years  had  brought  to  the  shifting  mi- 
crocosm of  that  "ancient  foundation," 
Lewis  Wagstaffe  was  its  bursar  still. 
The  provost,  that  kindly  old  gentleman 
who  in  the  past  so  unwillingly  decreed 
Charlie's  banishment,  has  long  been  dead ; 
he  sleeps,  not  with  his  fathers,  but  with 
his  predecessors  in  office  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  Peter  Champneys,  some  time 
dean,  reigns  as  provost  ia  his  stead.  For 
the  rest,  there  are  changes  in  the  common 
room,  where  practically  afresh  generation 
of  dons  is  in  residence;  changes  even 
more  wholesale  among  the  undergradu- 
ates, of  whom  some  three  generations  have 
passed  through  the  college  since  we  left 


it,  along  with  Charles  Beaton,  ten  years 
ago  ;  but,  amid  all  this  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  human  tide,  the  bursar  sticks  con- 
stant to  his  post,  a  sort  of  academic 
Casablanca.  Why?  It  cannot  be  from 
any  fondness  for  it,  to  judge  by  his  ex- 
pression as  he  sits  this  morning  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfect  chaos  of  accounts,  look- 
ing the  picture  of  discontent  and  misery. 
And  no  wonder,  for  before  his  bewildered 
gaze  are  spread  in  hideous  confusion 
account-books  of  every  shape  and  size, 
bank  pass-books,  cheque-books,  bundles 
of  old  cheques,  papers,  and  parchments  of 
legal  and  uninviting  aspect,  besides  a  gen- 
eral litter  of  correspondence  and  memo- 
randa. Let  us  listen  to  the  excellent 
bursar,  as  he  mutters  to  himself,  staring 
the  while  with  rueful  visage  on  an  open 
letter  of  ominously  blue  complexion. 

"  What  overrated  ass  invented  the  prov- 
erb that  when  things  are  at  their  worst 
they  will  mend?  My  experience  is  that 
when  things  are  at  their  worst,  they  inva- 
riably get  worse  still  in  no  time.  '  This 
was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the 
time  gives  it  proof.'  What  does  Peterson 
say  ?  " 

And  again  he  referred  to  the  letter,  and 
read  aloud :  — 

"  101  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
"  June  2,  188-. 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  on  the  24th 
inst.,  a  further  principal  sum  of  ^1,200 
will  be  due  from  your  college  on  account 
of  the  debt  on  your  new  buildings,  to- 
gether with  the  further  sum  of  ;^300  for 
interest  and  arrears  of  interest  on  the 
same  account. 

"  I  enclose  a  memorandum  of  various 
sums  also  due  from  your  college  at  the 
same  date  to  several  parties,  on  account 
of  the  various  mortgages  on  your  proper- 
ties, the  particulars  whereof  are  therein 
set  forth.  Such  sums  amount  altogether 
to  ;^520.  You  will  therefore  have  to  be 
ready  to  pay  through  our  hands  on  quarter- 
day  next  (the  24th  inst.)  the  sum  of  ^2,020.  » 
I  remind  you  of  these  matters,  lest  they^pi 
should  slip  your  memory,  as  has  occurred 
on  some  previous  occasions  ;  and  as  you 
will  now  be  preparing  your  accounts  for 
the  annual  audit  of  the  college  on  the  loth 
proximo,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  satisfaction 
to  you  to  have  these  matters  settled  byj 
that  date. 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"Peterson  and  Paulson. 

"  P. S.— Should  you  desire  to  see  us  01 
the  matter,  which  we  need  scarcely  reraim 
you   is  of  the  greatest  urgency,  you  willj 
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find  Mr.  Peterson  here  to-morrow  (Thurs- 
day) afternoon  between  four  and  five 
o'clock." 

";^2,o2o  within  three  weeks,"  continued 
the  bursar,  nervously  running  a  shaky 
hand  through  his  still  luxuriant  locks,  "I 
don't  know  that  we  can  count  on  2,020 
pence;  certainly  not  unless  we  submit  to 
further  reduce  our  incomes,  or  to  plunge 
ourselves  deeper  into  the  mire  with  a 
fresh  mortgage.  Of  course  the  provost 
must  be  consulted  in  the  matter  ;  that  is 
why  I  have  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
the  accounts  for  himself  ;  but  he  is  a  hasty 
man ;  his  reforms  were  well-intentioned, 
but  there  was  no  need  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry  with  them." 

A  tap  at  the  door  and  the  provost  en- 
ters;  little  changed  since  the  days  of  his 
deanship,  save  for  an  extra  greyness  of 
the  hair,  and  an  extra  pomposity  of  man- 
ner. 

"Good-morning,  bursar.  I  received 
your  note,  and  have  come  to  you  as  you 
wished,"  says  he,  with  mighty  condescen- 
sion. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  pro- 
vost, and  I  must  apologize  for  asking  you 
to  see  me  here,  and  not  at  the  lodge  ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  finance  which  is  very 
pressing,  and  all  the  books  and  papers  are 
here.  Will  you  read  this,  sir?"  and  he 
placed  in  the  provost's  hand  Mr.  Peter- 
son's letter. 

"  Hm  !  ha  !  ;^2,o2o.  Well,  bursar,  is 
there  any  difficulty  about  this?" 

"Unfortunately  there  is  every  difficulty, 
sir.  We  have  not  got  the  money,  nor  are 
we  likely  to  have  it  within  the  specified 
time  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  the 
most  unwelcome  sacrifices." 

"We  will  discuss  the  future  presently; 
but  first  I  must  say,  Mr.  Bursar,  that  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  college  have  been 
of  late  years  most  unhappily  conducted. 
These  mortgages,  I  know,  are  liabilities 
of  long  standing,  such  as  all  colleges  in- 
cur ;  but  this  heavy  debt  on  the  new 
buildings  was  a  most  unwise  proceeding, 
hampering  and  dragging  us  down  just 
when  my  reforms  needed  sound  pecuniary 
support." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Provost,  that  I 
differ  from  you  —  respectfully,  of  course 
—  but  I  differ  in  toto.  My  new  buildings 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful addition  to  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  university  that  have  been  erected  in 
the  present  century ;  enthusiasts  visit 
Oxford  simply  to  see   them.      Professor 


Ruskin  has  written  a  little  book  about 
them  ;  I  cannot  understand  a  word  of  it, 
I  confess  ;  but  it  is  beautifully  bound,  and 
I  have  committed  to  memory  a  few  pas- 
sages from  it,  which  I  quote  with  unfailing 
success  to  strangers  as  I  show  them  over 
the  buildings.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  new  quadrangle.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  now  is " 

"To  pay  for  it,"  interrupted  the  pro- 
vost sardonically. 

"  That  of  course,  sir,"  said  the  bursar, 
with  a  somewhat  sickly  smile.  "  I  was 
not  about  to  say  that.  I  was  about  to  say 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  men  to  live 
in  its  rooms.  Our  numbers  are  sadly  low, 
and  that  is  where  I  consider  that  your 
plans  of  reform  have  —  have  —  well,  I  will 
say  scarcely  come  up  to  your  own  or  my 
expectations.  We  have  at  your  wish  got 
rid  of  the  passmen,  that  was  a  matter  com- 
paratively easy  of  accomplishment,  but 
we  have  not  hitherto  replaced  them  by 
classmen." 

♦'  I  fail  to  understand  you,  sir.  All  our 
undergraduates,  now  are  candidates  for 
honors." 

"  But  few,  if  any,  obtain  them.  We 
may  take  our  horses  to  the  water,  but  we 
have  signally  failed  lo  make  them  drink. 
We  have  not  obtained  a  first-class  in  any 
school  for  two  years,  and  the  total  list  of 
our  honors  since  the  new  regulation  came 
into  force  is  sadly  below  that  of  a  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  old  rSgime,^'' 

"  You  can  prove  anything  by  statistics, 
everybody  knows  that ;  and  how  can  we 
be  expected  to  show  well  in  the  schools, 
crippled  as  we  are  by  debt.  We  have  only 
half  our  proper  number  of  scholars,  and 
the  fellows'  incomes  have  been  so  reduced 
that  they  have  all  taken  to  'coaching' 
private  pupils,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
college  lectures.  Good  Heavens,  Wag- 
staffe !  what  can  have  induced  you  to. 
embark  us  in  such  reckless  extrava- 
gance ?  " 

"The  new  buildings  have  cost  double 
the  original  estimates,"  murmured  the 
bursar  feebly;  "I  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  am  now  told  it  is  always  the 
way  when  you  dabble  in  bricks  and  mor- 
tar." 

"  Dabble,  sir  !  We  are  over  head  and 
ears  in  bricks  and  mortar  ;  your  bricks  and 
your  mortar,  too,  please  to  remember 
that." 

"Then  the  agricultural  depression, 
which  I  never  anticipated,  has  depreci- 
ated all  our  farms;  and  as  to  our  —  our 
public-house  property,  of  which  I  scarcely 
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like  to  speak,  its  possession  is  so  de- 
rogatory to  a  corporate  body  like  our- 
selves," 

"It  was  left  to  us  by  a  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial benefactor,  the  uncle  of  the  late 
provost,  and  used  to  bring  us  in  a  worthy 
and  substantial  income;  but  ever  since 
you  conceived  the  unhappy  idea  of  en- 
trusting its  management  to  young  Lush- 
ington " 

"  He  knew  more  about  public-houses 
than  any  of  us." 

"  And  is  now,  in  consequence,  an  in- 
mate of  a  retreat  for  dipsomaniacs  at 
Clifton." 

"  We  certainly  had  no  idea  when  we 
appointed  him  that  he  was  an  agent  for 
various  firms  of  brewers  and  distillers, 
and  would  bind  our  unhappy  tenants  to 
sell  nothing  but  beers  and  spirits  of  most 
indifferent  quality,  on  which  he  obtained 
handsome  commissions." 

"  It  is  useless  to  lament  the  past,  bur- 
sar. This  sum  of  ;^2,020  must  be  found 
within  three  weeks  ;  what  further  reduc- 
tions of  income  can  we  afford?  The  fel- 
lows .? " 

"  I  fear,  provost,  nothing  further  can  be 
expected  in  that  quarter.  We  have  made 
a  point  of  electing  men  from  other  col- 
leges to  our  fellowships,  to  avoid  perpet- 
uating the  prixiciples  which  obtained  here 
under  the  late  provost ;  they  are  therefore 
sadly  lacking  in  esprit  de  corps ^  and  con- 
sider that  in  foregoing  nearly  half  their 
incomes  they  have  already  made  sufficient 
sacrifices  for  us." 

"  The  scholars  ?  " 

"  Under  pretence  of  raising  our  standard 
of  scholarship  we  have  in  the  last  few 
years  voided  half  our  elections,  and  re- 
duced their  numbers  accordingly.  To 
reduce  the  stipends  we  must  make  the 
fact  public,  and  so  advertise  our  bankrupt 
condition ;  besides,  the  amount  so  saved 
would  be  too  small  to  be  of  real  service  to 
us." 

"  We  had  better  see  Peterson  this  after- 
noon, as  he  suggests  in  his  postscript. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  solicitor  if  he  cannot 
suggest  some  means  of  escape  for  us  ? 
We  had  better  be  prepared  to  stay  the 
night  in  town  ;  a  single  interview  with 
Peterson  may  not  settle  the  matter,  and 
the  sooner  the  business  is  concluded  one 
way  or  the  other  the  better." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,  I  fear,  but  a 
further  mortgage  to  tide  us  over  the  diffi- 
culty, and  even  then  the  evil  is  only  de- 
ferred. The  final  instalment  of  the  new 
building  debt  is  due  at  Christmas,  and 
what  prospect  we  have  of  meeting  that  —  " 


"  By  Christmas  we  shall  have  in  hand 
the  caution  money  of  the  freshmen  who 
come  into  residence  next  October.  Say 
thirty  Freshmen  at  £;io  apiece,  that  is 
nearly  ;^i,ooo,  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  the  balance." 

"  Unfortunately  we  cannot  count  on 
thirty  Freshmen  next  October  or  even 
twenty;  there  is  a  sad  falling  off  in  our 
numbers  ;  if  it  continues  at  the  present 
rate,  in  ten  years  more  the  college  will  be 
half  empty." 

"These  numerical  fluctuations  will  oc- 
cur," said  the  provost,  with  desperate 
cheerfulness,  "when  things  are  in  a  tran- 
sition state  as  they  are  with  us  ;  at  any 
rate,  we  have  already  effected  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  tone  of  the  college  ;  the 
noisy  orgies  of  ten  years  ago  are  things  of 
the  past  —  those  celebrations  of  boat-race 
successes " 

"Bump-suppers,"  suggested  the  bursar. 

"  Quite  so ;  I  had  forgotten  the  name. 
It  is  so  long  since  one  has  taken  place 
here." 

"  There  has  been  no  occasion  for  one  " 
(nor  had  there  — the  college  boat  had  long 
since  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river);  "but  there  are  two  sides  to  that 
question,  Mr.  Provost.  We  no  longer 
make  a  handsome  profit,  as  we  used  to  do 
in  the  days  of  bump-suppers,  out  of  the 
kitchen;  indeed,  it  barely  pays  its  way; 
nor  can  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  we 
keep  up  the  quality  of  our  men.  The  great 
public  schools  seem  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting our  existence." 

"The  great  public  schools  are  over- 
rated institutions,  sir,  which  we  can  very 
well  afford  to  do  without,"  quoth  the  pro- 
vost stoutly,  who  was  himself  the  product 
of  a  north-country  grammar  school,  and 
looked  it  every  inch.  "  Would  you  have 
us  return  to  the  days  of  the  late  provost? 
Would  you  have  your  oak  screwed  up,  and 
fireworks  on  the  grass-plot  under  your 
windows  some  three  times  a  term  ?  Lord 
Newmarket  cracking  a  hunting-whip  or 
blowing  a  post-horn  in  the  small  hours, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Beaton  teaching  a  pack 
of  terriers  to  perform  circus  tricks  in  the 
quad  when  he  should  have  been  attending 
my  divinity  lecture?  By  the  way,  what 
evil  fate  has  befallen  that  dreadful  set,  I 
wonder? " 

"  Newmarket  started  life  at  a  very  ex- 
travagant rate,  as  indeed  we  here  do  not 
require  to  be  reminded.  What  with  the 
turf,  cards,  and,  I  believe,  other  ways  of 
dissipating  his  substance,  he  was  not  lon^ 
in  reaching  the  end  of  his  tether." 

"Ah  !  gone  utterly  to  the  bad  and  lost 
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sight  of,  I  suppose.  A  sad  thing  for  his 
family,  but  only  to  be  expected  by  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  youth." 

"No,  the  odd  thing  is  that  when  things 
seemed  at  their  worst  for  him,  he  disap- 
pointed everybody's  expectations,  re- 
trieved his  fortune  by  marrying  an 
American  heiress,  and  then,  as  it  appears 
so  many  young  men  of  his  class  do  now- 
adays, went  into  trade." 

"  Indeed  !  Newmarket  in  trade  !  What ! 
a  livery  stable-keeper,  or  a  dog-fancier  ?  1 
can  imagine  him  nothing  else." 

"  No,"  replied  the  bursar  with  a  slight 
blush,  "he  is  a  —  a  ready-money  tailor,  a 
large  business  in  Oxford  Street;  indeed, 
I  used  to  deal  there  myself  at  one  time, 
and  should  do  so  now,  but  in  these  hard 
times  of  reduced  fellowships,  ready-money 
payment  is  not  always  convenient,  and  on 
that  point  Newmarket  is  inflexible." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  And  Mr.  Beaton, 
what  has  become  of  that  ne'er-do-weel  ?  " 

"  When  we  expelled  him  some  ten  years 
ago,  his  father,  who  was  then  alive,  sent 
him  abroad  to  study  foreign  languages. 
Since  old  Colonel  Beaton's  death,  I  am 
told  that  the  son  has  been  seen  in  London 
in  extremely  indifferent  society,  *  Bohe- 
mian,' I  believe  it  is  called,  such  as 
writers,  painters,  and  even  actors." 

"  Ah  I  facilis  descensus ;  of  one  who  be- 
gan life  by  setting  authority  at  defiance 
and  screwing-up  his  betters,  I  could  be- 
lieve anything,  even  such  associates  as 
you  speak  of." 

"  Well,  let  us  be  off  to  town  and  settle 
the  matter.  We  can  catch  the  midday 
train,  and  we  will  telegraph  to  Peterson 
from  the  railway  station  to  expect  us*  at 
four  o'clock." 

III. 
Surely  never  did  two  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seigniors  present  sadder  and 
sorrier  appearance  than  did  Peter  Champ- 
neys,  D.D.,  and  Lewis  Wagstaffe,  M.A., 
when  at  some  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
emerged  from  their  conference  with  Mr. 
Peterson,  of  Peterson  and  Paulson,  solic- 
itors, Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Never  since 
their  undergraduate  days  had  they  re- 
ceived such  a  "wigging"  as  had  been 
then  and  there  administered  to  them  by 
their  legal  adviser.  What  a  memory  the 
man  had!  What  a  head  for  figures! 
Why,  he  remembered  liabilities  which  the 
bursar  had  clean  forgotten,  and  of  which 
the  provost  had  never  heard  ;  and  arrears 
of  interest  accumulated  beneath  his  re- 
cording pencil  with  a  fatal  rapidity  which 
reminded  the  luckless  bursar  of  an  ingen- 


ious arithmetical  puzzle,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  nails  in  a  horse's  shoe,  wherewith 
he  had  in  happier  times  been  wont  to  be- 
guile the  five-o'clock  tea-tables  of  Oxford 
blue-stockings. 

"Your  college  has,  under  your  manage- 
ment," said  the  man  of  law,  "been  for 
years  and  years  living  beyond  its  income, 
and  you  have  repeatedly  incurred  fresh 
liabilities  which  you  had  no  reasonable 
expectation  of  discharging.  The  oflScials 
of  the  bankruptcy  court  had,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  very  harsh  terms  and  very  harsh 
proceedings  also  for  an  individual  debtor 
who  was  guilty  of  such  practices,  and  I 
fail  to  see  that  the  case  is  materially  al- 
tered by  the  fact  of  your  being  a  corporate 
body.  Indeed,  if  a  joint  stock  company 
came  before  the  court  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances   " 

"You  surely,  Mr.  Peterson,  would  not 
compare  the  college  over  which  I  preside 
to  a  mushroom  trading  company.  We -are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  foundations  in  the 
University  of  Oxford." 

"  I  am  afraid.  Dr.  Champneys,"  replied 
the  solicitor,  "that  the  court  might  con- 
sider that  both  in  your  corporate  and 
individual  capacity  you  are  old  enough  to 
know  better.  Your  property  is  mortgaged 
to  at  least  its  full  value,  farms,  public- 
houses,  suburban  building-land,  every- 
thing except  the  college  buildings  in 
Oxford  themselves,  which  I  dare  not 
advise  you  to  tamper  with,  and  which,  if  I 
could,  would  scarcely  present  a  valuable 
security  to  a  mortgagee,  especially  as  the 
college  books  are  by  no  means  as  full  of 
names  as  they  should  be."  (Good  Heav- 
ens !  was  there  anything  to  their  detri- 
ment which  this  man  did  not  know.) 
"  Should  any  one  consent  to  advance'.what 
you  require,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  somewhat  onerous  conditions; 
it  would  be  a  very  speculative  matter  on 
the  part  of  the  lender." 

"  Unfortunately  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  stipulations.  Do  you  know  any 
capitalist  likely  to  assist  us  1  " 

"  I  certainly  know  one  man  who  might 
do  so,  and  I  will  make  a  point  of  seeing 
him  to-night;  if  you  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  more.  Flanders,  show 
these  gentlemen  out,  and  bring  me  the 
papers  in  Lord  Newmarket's  patent  case. 
By  the  way,  his  lordship  was  at  your  col- 
lege, was  he  not?  A  most  enterprising 
nobleman  with  a  perfect  genius  for  trade  ; 
he  is  resisting  by  our  advice  an  attempted 
infringement  of  his  patent  automatic  brace 
and   trouser-suspender,    with    a  litigious 
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spirit  that  does  him  immense  credit.  You 
must  indeed  be  proud  of  such  an  'alum- 
nus.' Ah  ha  !  /  can  turn  a  classic  phrase 
at  times,  you  see.  Good-day,  ojentlemen, 
till  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Sadly  and  disconsolately  did  Champ- 
neys  the  provost,  and  Wagstaffe  the  bur- 
sar, return  to  their  hotel,  where  they  had 
ordered  dinner  at  the  academic  hour  of 
seven  ;  fortunately  for  them  that  dinner 
was  good,  and  the  post-prandial  bottle  of 
port  proved  not  unworthy  of  an  Oxford 
common  room.  Somehow  by  the  time 
the  last  glass  of  that  bottle  was  reached, 
the  world  did  not  seem  quite  so  dismal  to 
either  of  them  as  it  had  appear^id  when 
they  slunk  from  Mr.  Peterson's  awful 
presence  ;  indeed,  incredible  as  they  would 
have  thought  it  a  couple  of  hours  before, 
they  found  themselves  discussing  with 
some  animation  how  they  should  pass  the 
evening.  To  remain  in  the  hotel  was 
impossible;  it  was  an  old-fashioned  house 
which  the  provost  had  used  on  the  rare 
occasions  of  his  visits  to  town  since  his 
undergraduate  days,  and  to  spend  the 
evening  in  its  smoking-room  or  billiard- 
room  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  while 
there  was  no  drawing-room,  and  the  waiter 
was  already  beginning  in  the  coffee-room 
to  lay  a  long  table  for  a  convivial  supper- 
party  of  commercial  travellers. 

They  must  go  out  —  but  whither? 

The  waiter,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors  to  come  to  their  rescue,  suggested 
a  theatre. 

"  It  is  years,"  said  the  provost,  "since 
I  visited  a  play-house ;  but  I  understand 
that  the  public  taste  has  of  late  effected  a 
marked  improvement  in  dramatic  amuse- 
ments ;  shall  we  judge  for  ourselves.?  I 
do  not  mind  confessing  that  my  mind  re- 
quires some  relaxation  after  the  tension  it 
has  suffered  to-day." 

"  I  too  should  be  glad  of  something  to 
take  me  out  of  myself;  this  newspaper 
which  the  waiter  has  brought  me  contains 
announcements  of  so  many  theatres,  that  I 
hardly  know  which  to  choose;  um !  — 
nothing  of  Shakespeare's,  I  fear  —  there 
is  a  play  here,  I  see,  sir,  with  the  title 
of  'University  Intelligence;'  I  wonder 
what  that  is  about .?  " 

"Ah  !  —  a  funny  play  that  is,"  said  the 
waiter,  "and  if  you  comes  from  Oxford, 
as  by  your  talk  I  reckon  you  do,  it'll  make 
you  laugh  to  rights ;  why  we  had  a  party 
of  Oxford  gents  supping  here  last  Satur- 
day after  they'd  seed  it.  Lor  !  they  did 
laugh  sure/K»  and  imitate  the  actors  and 
all.  *  You  rumpled  'is  'air,  sir,'  they'd 
say,  and  roar  with  laughter  fit  to  bust." 


"  Rumpled  his  hair  !  "  the  phrase  some- 
how seemed  familiar  to  both  provost  and 
bursar,  but  they  could  neither  of  them 
remember  where  they  had  heard  it. 

"  It's  what  they  say  in  the  play,  sirs,  I'm 
told  ;  ain't  seen  it  myself,  'cause  I.  haven't 
had  an  evening  out  these  two  months,  not 
since  this  play's  been  running.  If  you 
gents  would  like  to  go  there,  why  the 
theatre's  only  round  the  corner,  and 
'  Boots  '  would  run  and  book  your  seats 
in  a  minute." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Wagstaffe  ?  " 

"  My  dear  provost,  I  say  anything  to 
prevent  our  dwelling  on  our  own  affairs. 
Let  the  '  Boots,'  I  beg,  secure  us  a  private- 
box.  That  is,  I  believe,  a  part  of  the 
theatre  where  one  can  see  without  being 
seen." 

Boots  did  his  errand  expeditiously,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  our  two  friends 
were  duly  ensconced  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  a  private  box  at  the  Paragon  Theatre, 
awaiting  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

"A  new  and  original  farcical  comedy," 
read  Mr.  Wagstaffe  from  the  programme, 
"entitled  '  University  Intelligence,  or  Lu- 
cus  a  non  lucendo.'  Our  author  professes 
a  smattering  of  the  classics,  at  any  rate." 

"  Wagstaffe,"  quoth  the  provost,  "  I 
believe  we  passed  that  young  Beaton  in 
the  entrance-hall;  he  looked  flourishing 
enough,  but  one  can  never  judge  by  ap- 
pearances." 

"  If  he  can  afford  to  visit  theatres  every 
evening,"  says  the  bursar,  thinking  rue- 
fully of  the  cost  of  the  private  box,  "  he 
must  indeed  be  flourishing  ;  but  hush  I  the 
curtain  is  going  up." 

Two  hours  later,  dishevelled  and  dis-. 
fraught,  they  fled  from  the  theatre  a  few 
minutes  before  the  final  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain ;  nor  were  their  emotions  without  due 
excuse,  for  to  them  during  those  two  hours 
had  been  vouchsafed  the  power,  that 
power  for  which  the  Scottish  poet  sighed 
in  vain,  to  see  themselves  as  others  saw 
them  ;  for  "  University  Intelligence  "  was, 
as  it  were,  a  chapter  from  their  own  lives, 
a  chapter  ten  years  old,  which  they  had 
been  glad  to  forget  themselves,  and  to 
imagine  forgotten  by  others.  And  now 
by  some  devilish  art  of  the  dramatist  they 
lived  again  the  old  life,  with  its  bump- 
suppers!  its  screwings-up ! !  its  fire- 
works ! ! !  And  not  they  only,  no,  that 
would  have  been  bad  enough  ;  to  make 
bad  worse,  the  theatre  was  thronged  with 
unfeeling  crowds  —  "  Philistines,"  the  bur- 
sar called  them,  "  Probably  from  the  large 
public  schools  to  a  man,"  added  the  pro- 
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yost,  though  that  could  hardly  be  true  of 
the  occupants  of  pit  and  gallery  —  and  by 
those  unfeeling  crowds  were  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  stage-provost  and  the  stage- 
bursar  received  with  most  uproarious  and 
unsympathetic  mirth;  no  wonder  that 
those  unhappy  men  who  had  hoped  to  find 
in  the  Paragon  Theatre  "something  to 
take  them  out  of  themselves,"  found  no 
such  thing.  Silently  and  speedily  they 
fled  down  the  empty  staircase,  leaving  the 
delighted  audience  still  shrieking  over  the 
fiftieth  repetition  of  the  humorous  catch- 
phrase,  "You  rumpled  his  hair,  sir!" 
which  now,  when  restored  to  its  original 
context  and  surroundings,  they  recollected 
only  too  well. 

In  the  entrance-hall  again  was  Mr. 
Charles  Beaton,  sure  enough,  addressing 
in  somewhat  peremptory  and  authoritative 
style  a  minor  official  of  the  theatre.  But 
his  old  dons  were  in  no  mood  to  confront 
him  now  ;  they  stole  in  somewhat  undigni- 
fied fashion  through  the  swing-doors,  nor 
paused  till  they  stood  on  the  pavement 
outside. 

"Cab  or  carriage,  sir?  "says  the  link- 
man. 

But  from  neither  does  he  receive  reply, 
for  the  provost's  emotion  is  too  great  for 
words,  while  the  bursar  flings  abroad,  urbi 
et  orbi,  these  broken  words  :  — 

"  Mr.  Charles  Beaton,  indeed,  Mr, 
Charles  Beaton  !  who  openly  contemned 
my  logic  lectures,  and  told  me  to  my  face 
that  the  great  classic  authors  were  not 
solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  compile 
'tips'  for  honors  in  the  schools!  And 
now  the  young  fellow  swaggers  about  here, 
looking  as  if  the  whole  place  belonged  to 
him!" 

"Young  feller,  indeed  !"  says  the  link- 
man,  overhearing  this  burst  of  an  over- 
burdened soul.  "  And  why  shouldn't  he 
look  as  if  the  whole  place  belonged  to 
him,  old  feller?  Considering  as  how  it 
does  !  That's  my  governor,  Mr.  Charles 
Beaton,  manager  of  this  'ere  theatre,  and 
author  of  this  'ere  play,  'University  In- 
telligence,' as  all  London's  a'  coming  to 
see." 

IV. 

Notwithstanding  an  indifferent  night 
and  a  worse  than  indifferent  breakfast,  the 
eleven  o'clock  appointment  with  Mr.  Pe- 
terson was  punctually  observed. 

"Will  you  kindly  step  in  here,  gentle- 
men?" says  Flanders,  the  head  clerk; 
"Mr.  Peterson  is  busy  with  Lord  New- 
market about  his  patent  braces  ;  but  he'll 
be  with  you  immediately,"  and  Flanders 


ushers  the  unresisting  dons  into  a  waiting- 
room,  and  closes  the  door. 

Another  client  is  in  the  room,  at  sight 
of  whom  both  provost  and  bursar  stand 
aghast,  for  it  is  none  other  than  our  old 
friend  Charlie  Beaton,  who,  rising  cheer- 
ful and  unabashed  as  of  yore,  greets  his 
quondam  preceptors  with  at  least  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  respectful  effusion. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Champneys,  my  excellent 
Mr.  Wagstaffe,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure, 
not  altogether  unexpected  on  my  part,  for 
our  friend  Mr.  Peterson  had  prepared  me 
for  it.  And  what  news  of  the  old  col- 
lege ?  " 

The  two  dons  exchanged  looks,  which 
plainly  said,  "  the  presence  of  this  young 
man  is  undesirable,  we  must  get  rid  of 
him." 

"  Mr.  Beaton,"  said  the  provost  at  last, 
with  some  hesitation,  "do  not  let  us  de- 
tain you,     IVe  are  here  on  business." 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Champneys,"  replied 
Charlie  suavely,  "most  people  do  \\s\t 
their  solicitors  on  business.  You  are  not 
detaining  me,  I  assure  you,  for  I  also  am 
here  on  business,  I  don't  pay  morning 
calls  to  Mr.  Peterson  at  six-and-eight  pence 
apiece  for  my  amusement." 

"What,  sir!"  cried  the  provost,  "are 
you  here  to  borrow  money  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  see  this,  sorry  that  the  downward  course 
begun  so  many  years  ago  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  your  undergraduate  career——" 

"Stop!  stop!  Dr.  Champneys,  you  are 
not  in  your  common  room  now,  so  you 
can  spare  your  indignation;  besides,  I'm 
not  here  to  borrow  money,  what  can  have 
put  such  an  idea  into  your  head?  No, 
things  are  prospering  with  me  ;  I'm  more 
in  a  position  to  lend  than  to  borrow,  were 
I  so  disposed.  Indeed,  I  am  here  at  Mr. 
Peterson's  request,  to  see  some  unhappy 
clients  of  his  who  have  been  spending 
money  too  freely,  exceeding  their  income, 
A  foolish  business,  gentlemen ;  I  always 
think  how  our  old  provost,  now  dead  and 
gone,  used  to  warn  us  against  debt;  a 
kindly  old  fellow  was  the  late  provost, 
though  he  did  send  me  down  for  '  rumpling 
an  exhibitioner's  hair  ; '  well,  I  can  afford 
to  forgive  him  now,  and,  after  all,  I  suspect 
my  banishment  was  little  enough  of  his 
doing.     Eh  !  gentlemen  ?" 

Neither  the  provost  nor  the  bursar  ap- 
peared ready  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject,  while  both  looked  supremely  un- 
comfortable. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  business 
here  I  will  leave  you.  My  '  middle-aged 
spendthrifts  '  (so  they  are  described  to  me) 
have  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I 
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can't  afford  to  waste  my  morning.  I'm  a 
busy  man  now  ;  so  good-day,"  and  Charlie 
Beaton  caught  up  his  hat  and  made  for 
the  door. 

"  Stop !  Mr.  Beaton,"  cried  both  his 
former  preceptors  in  agonized  entreaty, 
"  don't  go  ;  we  are  here." 

"So  I  perceive." 

"We've  come  to  steyou.  We  are  the 
__the " 

"Not  the  'middle-aged  spendthrifts'? 
Can  it  be  ?  '  Heu  pietas  !  heu  prisca  fides  ! ' 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I've  not  quite  for- 
gotten my  Latin,  you  see.  Well !  let's  get 
to  business.  I  have  a  rehearsal  at  twelve 
o'clock.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"The  college,  Mr.  Beaton,  requires, 
most  urgently  requires  an  advance " 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Peterson  gave  me  a  memo- 
randum —  ';i^2,o20  by  the  24th  inst.' 
What  can  the  poor  old  college  have  been 
spending  such  sums  on?  Not  bump-sup- 
pers and  fireworks?  But  the  security, 
gentlemen,  that  is  the  main  question.  Ah  ! 
here  is  Mr.  Peterson,  and  Lord  Newmar- 
ket with  him.  Good,  now  we  can  go  into 
the  matter  thoroughly ;  you  know  New- 
market ?  I  thought  so  ;  '  Doth  not  a  meet- 
ing like  this  make  amends!'  Lord 
Newmarket  acts  with  me  in  this  matter. 
You  can  speak  freely  before  him.  Now, 
Mr.  Wagstaffe,  my  time  is  precious  ;  your 
security?" 

"  The  college  farms." 

"  Mortgaged  already  for  more  than  they 
are  worth,  to  my  knowledge." 

"The  building  estate  at  Roehampton." 

"Jerry-built  villas,  not  a  third  of  which 
are  occupied ;  Mr.  Peterson  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  misinformed." 

Mr.  Peterson's  gesture  in  response  was 
as  full  of  meaning  as  Lord  Burleigh's  nod, 
but  it  conveyed  no  comfort  to  the  despair- 
ing bursar. 

"The  —  the — I  never  like  to  speak  of 
it  —  it  is  so  unacademic  —  but  the  public- 
house  property." 

"  Heavily  mortgaged,  and,  moreover, 
hopelessly  mismanaged,  not  bringing  in  a 
tithe  of  its  value ;  again  I  speak  subject 
to  correction."     But  no  correction  came. 

"What  else?"  queried  the  relentless 
Charlie. 

"Beyond  that,  we  have  nothing  except 
the  college  buildings  and  their  contents, 
the  pictures,  the  plate,  and  —  and  the  cel- 
lars, now,  alas  !  sadly  impoverished." 

"And  with  those," added  Mr.  Peterson, 
"  I  dare  not  advise  the  college  authorities 
to  deal.  I  fear  such  a  course  would  be 
ultra  vires  /^^ 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Peterson.     Lord  New- 
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market  and  I  desire  to  do  nothing  without 
your  approval.  It  strikes  me  that  to  ad- 
vance ;^2,ooo  and  upwards  on  such  secu- 
rity would  be  very  like  making  you 
gentlemen  a  present  of  it.  Still,  out  of 
regard  for  our  old  college,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  brought  to  its  present 
unfortunate  condition  solely  by  the  mis- 
management of  yourselves,  we  are  willing 
to  advance  to  it  the  required  sum,  upon 
certain  conditions." 

"And  they  are?" 

"  That  you  make  over  to  us  the  sole 
management  of  your  public-house  prop- 
erty, which  can,  I  think,  be  in  time  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  revenue  by  the 
refreshment  contractor  of  my  theatre,  who 
is  a  man  I  can  trust  not  to  tamper  with 
his  own  samples  as  Mr.  Lushington  did  — 
you  needn't  blush,  Newmarket,  it's  the 
truth  I'm  telling,  and  my  bars  bring  in 
double  what  they  did  before  you  under- 
took the  catering  —  and,  moreover,  that 
you  two  gentlemen  sign  an  undertaking  to 
accept  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  of  the 
value  of  ';^5oo  a  year  or  upwards,  which 
may  be  offered  you  within  the  next  three 
months,  and  thereupon  to  vacate  your 
present  appointments.  Mr.  Peterson  ap- 
proves these  conditions,  and  has  prepared 
the  requisite  documents.  Your  decision, 
of  course,  cannot  be  delayed  ;  you  can  let 
me  know  it  between  now  and  the  24th  ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  money  is  ready  for  you 
as  soon  as  you  make  a  favorable  reply  to 
our  proposals.  Good-morning.  I  never 
keep  my  rehearsals  waiting.  Newmarket, 
can  you  come  with  me;  those  liveries  you 
have  made  me  for  the  new  play  are  all 
wrong  ;  come  and  see  to  them  yourself  — 
there's  not  one  of  your  men  who  can  touch 
you  at  fitting  a  coat." 


[From  a  societv  paper  some  three  weeks 
later.] 

"  When  academic  Oxford  reassembles 
after  the  present  long  vacation  it  will  miss 
two  of  its  most  prominent  and  honored 
members.  The  Rev.  Peter  Champneys, 
D.D.,  provost  of  St.  Blaize  College,  va- 
cates that  post,  having  accepted  the  valu- 
able city  living  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Newmarket.  The 
same  nobleman  has  also  recommended  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Wagstaffe,  M.A.,  bursar  of 
the  same  college,  for  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Button  Makers'  Company,  of  which  his 
lordship  is  the  master,  and  we  understand 
that  at  a  court  of  the  Company  held  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Wagstaffe  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  post.  The  Earl  of  New- 
market was  himself,  some  ten  years  ago. 
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one  of  the  most  respected  undergraduate 
members  of  St,  Blaize  College,  and  has 
by  these  appointments  borne  gratifying 
testimony  to  the  entente  cordiale  existing 
between  himself  and  his  old  tutors." 

[From  the  same  paper  —  some  three 
months  later  still.] 

"The  Rev.  Reginald  Strongi'th'arm, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Turfington,  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Newmarket,  has 
been  elected  provost  of  St.  Blaize  College, 
Oxford,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Peter 
Champneys,  D.D.  Mr.  Strongi'th'arm, 
who  was  an  undergraduate,  and  subse- 
quently a  fellow  of  St.  Blaize  College  in 
its  palmier  days,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
since,  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a 
scholar  (first  class  moderations,  first  class 
literje  humaniores,  and  Ireland  scholar- 
ship), but  also  as  an  excellent  oarsman  and 
cricketer,  and  it  may  confidently  be  hoped 
that  under  his  guidance  the  college  may 
speedily  regain  that  supremacy,  both  in 
'the  schools'  and  in  athletic  pursuits,  to 
which  of  late  it  has  been  so  utterly  and 
unaccountably  a  stranger." 


From  LoQgman's  Magazine. 
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II. 

Two  months  of  summer  were  still  left 
when  the  Armada  made  its  second  start 
out  of  Corunna  on  Friday,  July  22,  with 
fresh  heart  and  better  provision.  On  the 
twenty-third  the  last  vessel  in  the  fleet 
had  passed  Cape  Ortegal,  and  the  wind,  as 
if  to  make  amends  for  past  persecution, 
blew  fair  and  moderate  from  the  south. 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  the  gal- 
leons swept  easily  along  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  on  the  Monday  night,  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  duke  found  himself  with 
all  his  flock  about  him  at  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel.  Tuesday  broke 
calm  and  cloudy,  with  a  draft  of  northerly 
air.  Heavy  showers  fell.  One  of  the 
galleys  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  home.  On  Wednesday  the  wind  had 
backed  to  the  west,  and  rose  into  a  gale, 
blowing  hard  with  a  high  sea.  The  waves 
broke  into  the  stern  galleries  of  the  gal- 
leons, and  the  fleet  was  hove  to.  On 
Friday  the  storm  was  over,  but  there  was 
still  a  long,  heavy  roll.  The  ships  were 
unmanageable,  and  from  the  maintop  of 
the  San  Martin  forty  sail  were  again  not 
to  be  seen.  The  galleys,  finding  that  in 
such  water  they  were  like  to  be  swamped, 


had  made  away  for  the  coast  of  France ; 
the  Santa  Afia,  the  Capitana  of  the  Biscay 
squadron,  had  disappeared  completely, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  sunk. 
She  had  in  fact  lost  her  reckoning,  and  at 
last  found  her  way  into  Havre.  The  rest 
of  the  missing  ships  proved  only  to  be  a 
few  miles  ahead.  After  a  slight  flutter, 
the  Armada,  shorn  of  its  galleys  and  the 
Santa  Afia,  was  again  complete,  and  with 
the  sky  clearing  from  south-west,  went  on 
upon  its  way.  As  yet  they  had  seen  noth- 
ing—  not  a  sail  or  a  boat;  but  being  on 
the  enemy's  coast  they  put  themselves  into 
fighting  order.  They  were  in  three  divi- 
sions. The  duke  was  in  the  centre  with 
the  main  battle.  Alonzo  de  Leyva  led  the 
advance  as  the  post  of  honor.  The  rear 
was  under  Martinez  de  Recalde,  the  for- 
mation being  like  an  oblique  crescent,  or 
like  the  moon  when  it  lies  on  its  back, 
De  Leyva  and  Recalde  being  at  the  two 
horns. 

In  this  order  they  sailed  slowly  on 
through  the  day,  still  with  nothing  in 
sight,  but  knowing  by  observation  and 
soundings  that  they  were  coming  up  to 
land.  The  sun  on  Friday,  at  noon,  gave 
them  fifty  degrees,  and  the  lead  fifty-six 
fathoms.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  grey 
ridge  of  the  Lizard  rose  above  the  sea 
three  leagues  off.  They  were  now  in  sight 
of  the  den  of  the  dragon  which  they  were 
to  come  to  slay,  and  Medina  Sidonia  ran 
up  to  his  masthead  a  special  flag  of  his 
own,  which  had  been  embroidered  for  the 
occasion  —  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  Our 
Lady  and  the  Magdalen  on  either  side  of 
him.  As  the  folds  unrolled  in  the  breeze, 
each  ship  in  the  fleet  fired  a  broadside, 
and  the  ships'  companies  gathered  and 
knelt  on  the  deck  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Almighty. 

That  evening  the  duke  despatched  the 
last  letter  to  the  king,  which  for  a  month 
he  had  leisure  to  write.  So  far,  he  said, 
the  enemy  had  not  shown  himself,  but  he 
was  going  forward  in  the  dark;  no  word 
had  come  from  Parma ;  before  him  was 
only  the  silent  sea,  and  the  long  line  of 
the  Cornish  coast,  marked  at  intervals  by 
columns  of  smoke  which  he  knew  to  be 
alarm  beacons.  The  sea  that  was  so 
silent  would  soon  be  noisy  enough.  With 
a  presentiment  of  danger,  the  duke  told 
the  king  that  he  must  so  far  disregard  his 
orders,  that  until  Parma  had  communi- 
cated with  him  he  proposed  to  halt  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  to  go  no  further.  Sail 
was  taken  in  that  night.  On  the  Saturday 
morning  a  despatch  boat  was  sent  away 
with  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  fleet 
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crept  on  slowly  and  cautiously.  They  had 
hoped  to  fall  in  with  a  fishing-smack,  but 
none  were  to  be  discovered;  nor  was  it 
till  Saturday  night,  or  rather  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  that  they 
were  able  to  gather  any  information  at  all. 
At  that  hour,  and  not  before,  a  pinnace 
that  had  gone  out  for  information  came 
back  with  four  Falmouth  fishermen  who 
had  been  fallen  in  with  at  sea.  From 
them  the  duke  and  the  admirals  learnt 
that  Drake  and  Howard  had  come  out  on 
the  Saturday  morning  from  Plymouth 
harbor,  and  were  lying  in  the  Sound,  or 
outside  it,  waiting  for  them.  The  burning 
beacons  had  brought  notice  on  the  Friday 
evening  that  the  Armada  was  in  sight,  and 
the  English  had  instantly  got  under  way. 
The  Spanish  records  and  diaries  say  dis- 
tinctly that  from  these  fishermen  they  had 
gathered  their  first  and  only  knowledge 
of  the  English  movements.  The  charge 
afterwards  brought  against  the  duke, 
therefore,  that  he  had  learnt  that  Ply- 
mouth was  undefended,  that  Oquendo  and 
Recalde  urged  him  to  go  in  and  take  it, 
and  that  he  refused  and  lost  the  opportu- 
nity, is  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 
Very  likely  a  council  of  admirals  did  ad- 
vise that  Plymouth  should  be  attacked  if 
they  found  Howard  and  Drake  still  in  the 
Sound,  for  in  the  narrow  space  the  ships 
would  be  close  together,  and  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  su- 
perior strength  in  small  arms  and  musketry 
would  be  able  to  assert  themselves.  Me- 
dina Sidonia  may  have  agreed,  for  all  that 
any  one  can  say  to  the  contrary,  but  the 
opportunity  was  never  allowed  him.  The 
English  fleet  was  already  outside,  and  the 
duke  could  not  enter  till  he  had  fought  an 
action. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  on  Saturday, 
the  Falmouth  boatmen  gave  their  informa- 
tion. Four  hours  later,  directly  off  Ram- 
head,  the  two  fleets  were  engaged.  The 
air  through  the  night  had  been  light  from 
the  west.  The  water  was  smooth.  At 
five  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  July 
31,  eleven  large  vessels  were  seen  from 
the  deck  of  the  San  Martin  three  miles  to 
leeward,  just  off  the  Mewstone,  manoeu- 
vring to  recover  the  wind,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  freshen.  Forty  others  were 
counted  between  the  Armada  and  the  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Sound.  The  squadron 
first  seen  consisted  of  the  queen's  ships 
under  Lord  Howard ;  the  others  were 
Drake  and  the  privateers.  The  breeze 
rose  rapidly.  The  duke  flew  the  conse- 
crated standard,  and  signalled  to  the  whole 
fleet  to  brace  round  their  yards  and  hold 


the  wind  between  the  two  English  divi- 
sions. Howard,  however,  with  apparent 
ease,  went  on  to  windward  and  joined 
Drake  ;  both  of  them  then  stood  out  to 
sea  behind  the  whole  Armada,  firing 
heavily  into  Recalde  and  the  rearward 
Spanish  squadron  as  they  passed.  Re- 
calde tried  hard  to  close,  but  Sir  John 
Hawkins  had  introduced  new  lines  into 
the  construction  of  the  English  ships. 
The  high  castles  at  poop  and  stem  had 
been  reduced,  the  length  increased,  the 
beam  diminished.  They  could  sail  per- 
haps within  five  points  of  the  wind.  They 
showed  powers,  at  any  rate,  entirely  new 
to  Recalde,  for  they  seemed  to  be  able  to 
keep  at  any  distance  which  they  pleased 
from  him.  They  did  not  try  to  break  his 
line  or  capture  detached  vessels.  With 
their  heavy  guns,  which  he  found  to  his 
cost  to  be  of  weightier  metal,  and  to  carry 
farther  than  his  own,  they  poured  their 
broadsides  into  him  at  their  leisure,  and 
he  could  make  no  tolerable  reply.  Alonzo 
de  Leyva  and  Oquendo,  seeing  that  Re- 
calde was  suffering  severely,  went  to  his 
assistance,  but  only  to  experience  them- 
selves the  effects  of  this  novel  method  of 
naval  combat  and  naval  construction.  To 
fight  at  a  distance  was  contrary  to  Spanish 
custom,  and  was  not  held  worthy  of  hon- 
orable men.  But  it  was  effective  ;  it  was 
perplexing,  it  was  deadly.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  on  these  conditions  through 
the  whole  Sunday  forenoon.  The  officers 
of  the  Armada  did  all  that  gallant  men 
could  achieve.  They  refused  to  recognize 
where  the  English  superiority  lay  till  it 
was  forced  upon  them  by  torn  rigging  and 
shattered  hulls.  Recalde's  own  ship  fired 
a  hundred  and  twenty  shot,  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  thing.  But  the  English 
had  fired  five  to  the  Spanish  one,  and  the 
effect  was  the  greater  because,  as  in  Rod- 
ney's action  at  Dominica,  the  galleons 
were  crowded  with  troops,  among  whom 
shot  and  splinter  had  worked  havoc.  The 
Castilians  and  Biscayans  were  brave 
enough  ;  there  were  no  braver  men  in  the 
world  ;  but  they  were  in  a  position  where 
courage  was  of  no  use  to  them.  They  & 
were  perplexed  and  disturbed  ;  and  an  ^ 
ofiicer  present  who  describes  the  scene 
observes  that  "este  dia  mostraronse  de 
nuestra  Armada  algunos  officiales  medro- 
sos  "  —  this  day  some  of  the  authorities 
of  our  fleet  showed  cowardice.  The  allu- 
sion was  perhaps  to  the  duke,  who  had 
looked  on  and  done  nothing. 

No  prizes  were  taken.  Drake  and  How- 
ard understood  their  business  too  well  to 
waste  life   upon   single   captures.     Their 
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purpose  was  to  harass,  shatter,  and  weaken 
the  entire  Armada,  as  opportunity  might 
offer,  with  the  least  damage  to  themselves, 
till  shot  and  weather,  and  the  casualties 
likely  to  occur  under  such  conditions,  had 
reduced  the  fleets  to  something  nearer  to 
an  equality.  Tactics  so  novel  perplexed 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  looked  for 
difficulties,  but  they  had  counted  with 
certainty  on  success  if  they  could  force 
the  English  into  a  general  engagement. 
No  wonder  that  they  were  unpleasantly 
startled  at  the  result  of  the  first  experi- 
ment. 

The  action,  if  such  it  could  be  called 
when  the  Armada  had  been  but  a  helpless 
target  to  the  English  guns,  lasted  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  south-west  wind 
was  blowing  up,  and  the  sea  was  rising. 
The  two  fleets  had  by  that  time  driven 
past  the  opening  into  the  vSound.  The 
duke  could  not  have  gone  in  if  he  had 
tried,  nor  could  De  Leyva  himself,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  advised  him  to 
try  ;  so,  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing, 
and  was  only  throwing  away  life,  he  sig- 
nalled from  the  San  Martin  to  bear  away 
up  Channel.  The  misfortunes  of  the  day, 
however,  were  not  yet  over.  The  Spanish 
squadrons  endeavored  to  resume  their 
proper  positions,  De  Leyva  leading  and 
Recalde  covering  the  rear.  The  English 
followed  leisurely  two  miles  behind,  and 
Recalde's  vessel  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  engagement  that  she  was  observed 
to  be  dropping  back,  and  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  left  alone  and  overtaken.  Pedro 
de  Valdez,  in  the  Capitana  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  squadron,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  fleet,  observing  his  old  comrade  in 
difficulties,  bore  up  to  help  him.  After 
such  a  day,  the  men,  perhaps,  were  all  of 
them  disturbed,  and  likely  to  make  mis- 
takes in  difficult  manoeuvres.  In  turning, 
the  Capitana  came  into  collision  with  the 
Santa  Catalina  and  broke  her  bowsprit; 
the  fore-topmast  followed,  and  the  ship  be- 
came an  unmanageable  wreck.  She  had 
five  hundred  men  on  board,  besides  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  money  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  use  of  the  fleet.  To  de- 
sert such  a  vessel,  and  desert  along  with 
it  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
pedition, on  the  first  disaster,  would  be  an 
act  of  cowardice  and  dishonor  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  Spanish  nobleman.  But 
night  was  coming  on.  To  bear  up  was  to 
risk  a  renewal  of  the  fighting,  for  which 
the  duke  had  no  stomach.  He  bore  Don 
Pedro  a  grudge  for  having  opposed  him 
at  Corunna,  when  he  had  desired  to  give 
up  the  expedition  ;  Diego  Florez,  his  ad- 


viser, had  also  his  dislike  for  Don  Pedro, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the 
signal  was  made  that  the  fleet  was  not  to 
stop,  and  that  Don  Pedro  was  to  be  left 
to  his  fate.  De  Leyva  and  Oquendo,  un- 
able to  believe  the  order  to  be  serious, 
hastened  on  board  the  San  Martin  to  pro- 
test. The  duke  hesitated  ;  Diego  Florez, 
however,  said  that  to  wait  would  be  to  risk 
the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  by  Diego 
Florez  Philip  had  directed  the  duke  to  be 
guided.  Boats  were  sent  back  to  bring 
off  the  treasure  and  the  crew,  but  in  the 
rising  sea  boats  could  do  nothing.  Don 
Pedro  was  deserted,  overtaken,  and  of 
course  captured,  after  a  gallant  resistance. 
The  ship  was  carried  into  Dartmouth,  and 
proved  a  valuable  prize.  Besides  the 
money,  there  was  found  a  precious  store 
of  powder,  which  the  English  sorely 
needed.  Among  other  articles  was  a  chest 
of  swords,  richly  mounted,  which  the  duke 
was  taking  over  to  be  presented  to  the 
English  Catholic  peers.  Don  Pedro  him- 
self was  treated  with  the  high  courtesy 
which  he  deserved,  to  be  ransomed  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  was  spared  the  igno- 
miny of  further  service  under  his  extraor- 
dinary commander-in-chief. 

The  loss  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  the  last, 
and  not  the  worst,  calamity  of  the  night. 
Soon  after  dark  the  air  was  shaken  and 
the  sky  was  lighted  by  an  explosion  in  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Oquendo's 
ship,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rose,  was  blown  up, 
and  two  hundred  men,  dead  and  wounded, 
were  hurled  into  the  sea.  The  wreck  that 
was  left  was  seen  to  be  in  a  blaze,  in  which 
the  rest  on  board  were  like  to  perish. 
Oquendo  himself  was  absent.  Some  said 
it  was  an  accident,  others  that  it  had  been 
done  by  an  Englishman  in  disguise,  others 
that  there  had  been  some  quarrel,  and 
that  one  of  the  parties  in  a  rage  had  flung 
a  match  into  the  magazine  and  sprung 
overboard.  This  time  the  Arradda  was 
rounded  to;  the  burning  ship  was  covered 
by  the  main  body.  The  money  on  board, 
for  each  galleon  had  its  own  treasury,  was 
taken  out  with  the  survivors  of  the  crew, 
the  hull  was  then  abandoned  to  the  En- 
glish. A  few  casks  of  stores  were  stdl 
found  in  her  hold  which  had  escaped  de* 
struction.     Shortly  afterwards  she  sank. 

From  the  day  on  which  it  sailed  the 
fleet  had  been  pursued  by  misfortune. 
Two  such  disasters  following  on  the  un- 
expected and  startling  features  of  the  first 
engagement  struck  a  chill  through  the 
whole  force.  The  officers  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  a  commander-in-chief  whom 
they  had  ill  liked  from  the  first.     The  na- 
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tional  honor  was  supposed  to  be  touched 
by  the  desertion  of  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who 
was  universally  loved  and  respected.  The 
duke  was  suspected  to  be  no  better  than 
a  poltroon.  The  next  morning,  August  i, 
broke  heavily.  The  wind  was  gone,  and 
the  galleons  were  rolling  in  the  swell. 
The  enemy  was  hull  down  behind  them, 
and  the  day  was  spent  in  repairing  dam- 
ages, knotting  broken  ropes,  and  nailing 
sheets  of  lead  over  the  shot  holes.  Re- 
calde's  ship  had  suffered  so  much  that  the 
disposition  of  the  squadrons  was  altered. 
De  Leyva  took  charge  of  the  rear  in  the 
Rata  Coronada,  where  the  danger  was 
greatest.  Don  Martinez  was  passed  for- 
ward into  the  advance,  where  he  could 
attend  to  his  hurts  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  duke  in  sour  humor  found  fault  all 
round,  as  incompetent  commanders  are 
apt  to  do.  Orders  were  issued  that  each 
ship  should  keep  a  position  detinitely  laid 
down  ;  and  any  captain  found  out  of  his 
place  was  to  be  immediately  hanged.  Men 
will  endure  much  from  leaders  whom  they 
trust.  SeTcrity  at  such  a  moment  was 
resejited  as  ill-timed  and  undeserved. 
The  day  passed  without  incident.  With 
the  sunset  the  sea  fell  smooth,  and  not  an 
air  was  stirring.  The  English  fleet  had 
come  up,  but  was  still  a  league  behind. 
Both  fleets  were  then  off  Portland.  An 
hour  after  midnight  De  Leyva,  Oquendo, 
and  Recalde,  burning  with  shame  and  in- 
dignation, came  on  board  the  San  Martin, 
woke  the  duke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  told 
him  that  now  was  the  time  for  him  to 
repair  his  credit.  By  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon  the  English  ships  could  be 
seen  drifted  apart  with  the  tide,  and  de- 
prived in  the  breathless  calm  of  their  supe- 
rior advantages.  The  galeasses,  with 
their  oars,  should  be  sent  out  instantly  to 
attack  single  vessels.  The  dawn  it  was 
likely  would  bring  a  breeze  from  the  east, 
when  the  galleons  could  gather  way  and 
support  them.  The  duke  roused  himself. 
Oquendo  himself  carried  the  orders  to 
the  captain  of  the  galeasses,  Don  Hugo 
de  Mouijada.  The  galeasses  prepared  for 
action.  The  easterly  air  came  up  as  was 
expected,  and  with  the  first  clear  light 
Howard  was  seen  dead  to  leeward  stand- 
ing in  for  the  land,  and  endeavoring,  as  he 
had  done  at  Plymouth,  to  recover  the 
weather-gage.  The  galeasses  proved  of 
small  service,  after  all,  for  the  wind  was 
soon  too  fresh  ;  and  they  were  useless. 
They  could  do  nothing  except  in  a  calm. 
But  the  San  Martin  and  her  leading  con- 
sorts bore  down  with  all  sail  set.  Howard 
being  near  the  shore,   had   to  tack  and 


stand  off  to  sea.  He  had  thus  to  pass  out 
through  the  centre  of  the  whole  Spanish 
fleet.  The  ships  became  intermixed,  the 
Ark  Raleigh  was  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies, and  every  Spanish  captain's  heart 
was  bounding  with  the  hope  of  boarding 
her.  If  they  could  once  grapple  they 
were  justly  confident  in  the  numbers  and 
courage  of  their  men.  So  near  the  chances 
were  at  one  moment,  that  Martin  de  Bre- 
tandona,  the  Levantine  admiral,  might 
have  closed  with  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
English  ships  "if  he  could  have  been  con- 
tented with  less  than  the  admiral."  But 
the  wind  freshened  up  with  the  day,  and 
Don  Martin  and  his  friends  saw  vessels 
handled  in  a  style  which  they  had  never 
seen  before.  It  has  been  often  confidently 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  reducing  the  naval 
estimates,  that  Howard's  fleet  was  manned 
by  volunteers,  and  not  by  professional  sea- 
men. It  is  true  that  the  I^glish  crews 
were  not  composed  of  men  who  were  in 
the  permanent  service  of  the  crown,  but 
never  in  the  history  of  the  country  were 
a  body  of  sailors  gathered  together  more 
experienced  in  sailing  ships  and  fighting 
them.  They  were  the  rovers  of  the  ocean. 
To  navigate  the  wildest  seas,  to  fight  Span- 
iards wherever  they  could  meet  them,  had 
for  thirty  years  been  their  occupation  and 
their  glory.  Tacking,  wearing,  backing 
their  canvas  where  there  was  no  room  to 
turn,  they  baflSied  every  attack  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  movements,  and  cleared 
their  way  out  of  the  throng.  Once  more 
they  drew  away  to  windward,  took  at  their 
leisure  such  positions  as  suited  them,  and, 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  feeble 
Spanish  artiller}',  fired  into  the  galleons 
with  their  long,  heavy  guns  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  This  day  the  duke  per- 
sonally behaved  well.  The  San  Martin 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  re- 
ceived fifty  shots  in  her  hull.  The  famous 
standard  was  cut  in  two.  The  leaks  were 
so  many  and  so  formidable  that  the  divers 
were  again  at  work  all  night  plugging  and 
stopping  the  holes.  But  the  result  was  to 
show  him,  and  to  show  them  all,  that  the 
English  ships  were  superior  to  theirs  in 
speed  and  power  and  weight  of  artillery, 
and  that  to  board  them  against  their  will 
was  entirely  hopeless.  Another  observa- 
tion some  of  them  made  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  age.  The  galleons  which 
had  no  gentlemen  on  board  had  been  ob- 
served to  hold  off  and  keep  out  of  range. 
In  the  evening  the  wind  fell.  With  the  last 
of  it,  Howard  and  Drake  bore  away  and 
left  them,  as,  with  the  calm,  the  galeasses 
might  again  be  dangerous.     Wednesday 
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was  breathless.  The  English  wanted  pow- 
der besides,  having  used  what  they  had 
freely;  and  they  were  forced  to  wait  for 
fresh  supplies,  which  came  up  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  The  duke,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  superstitious.  So  far 
the  nuns'  and  the  hermits'  visions  had  not 
been  realized,  but,  perhaps,  his  past  ill- 
success  had  been  sent  only  as  a  trial  of 
his  faith. 

The  4th  of  August,  Thursday,  was  St. 
Dominic's  day.  The  house  of  Guzman  de 
Silva  claimed  St.  Dominic  as  a  member 
of  their  family  ;  and  St.  Dominic,  the  duke 
was  assured,  would  now  lend  a  hand  to  his 
suffering  kinsman.  The  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  had  announced  to  Philip  that 
he  intended  to  stop,  was  now  under  his 
lee.  Once  anchored  in  St.  Helen's  Road 
he  would  have  the  Armada  in  a  safe  shel- 
ter, where,  if  the  English  chose  to  attack 
him,  they  must  come  to  closer  quarters,  as 
there  would  not  be  sea  room  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres which  had  been  so  disastrous  to 
him;*  he  could  land  ten  thousand  men 
and  take  the  island  ;  and,  perplexed,  agi- 
tated, and  harassed  by  the  unexpected 
course  which  events  had  taken  with  him, 
he  probably  still  intended  to  act  on  this 
resolution,  which  was  the  wisest  which  he 
could  have  formed.  He  would  probably 
have  another  action  to  fight  before  he 
could  get  in,  but  with  St.  Dominie's  help 
he  might  this  time  have  better  fortune. 

Howard  and  Drake  seemed  willing  to 
give  St.  Dominic  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing what  he  could  do.  They  had  received 
their  powder.  They  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  few  privateers  who  had  come  out 
from  the  Needles,  and  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  engage  at  a  nearer  distance 
than  they  had  hitherto  ventured.  They 
were  so  far  at  a  disadvantage  that  the 
wind  was  light,  but,  using  what  there  was 
of  it,  the  Ark  Raleigh  led  straight  down 
on  the  San  Martin,  ranged  alongside,  and 
opened  a  furious  fire  from  her  lower  ports, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Spaniards,  with 
heavier  guns  than  she  had  used  in  the 
previous  actions.  Again  the  San  Martin 
was  badly  cut  up.     Many  of  her  men  were 


*  The  duke's  intention  of  stopping  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  expressed  by  him  as  clearly  as  possible. 
Writing  on  July  30  to  the  king,  he  said  he  must  advance 
"poco  a  poco  con  toda  el  Armada  junta  en  mis  escua- 
drones  hasta  isla  D'Wich  y  no  pasar  adelante  hasta 
tener  aviso  del  Duque  de  Parma.  Porque  si  yo  saliese 
de  alii  con  esta,  la  costa  de  Flandes  no  habiendo  en 
toda  ella  puerto  ni  abrigo  ninguno  para  estas  naves, 
con  el  primer  temporal  que  les  diese  los  echaria  d  los 
bancos,  donde  sin  ningun  remedio  se  habrian  de  per- 
der ;  y  por  excusar  este  peligro  tan  evidente,  me  ha 
parecido  no  pasar  adelante  de  aquella  isla  hasta  saber 
Jo  que  el  Duque  hace,"  etc.    (Duro,  vol.  ii.,  p.  221.) 


killed  and  more  were  wounded.  Seeing 
her  hard  pressed,  Recalde  and  Oquendo 
came  to  the  duke's  support.  Oquendo 
drove  his  own  ship  between  the  Ark  and 
the  San  Martin,  receiving  the  broadside 
intended  for  her,  and  apparently  causing 
some  confusion  on  board  the  Ark  by  a 
shot  of  his  own.  At  this  moment  the 
wind  dropped  altogether.  Some  eddy  of 
tide  carried  off  the  other  English  ships, 
leaving  Howard  surrounded  once  more  by 
the  enemy  and  in  worse  difficulties  than  in 
the  fight  off  Portland.  Three  large  gal- 
leons were  close  on  board  of  him  with 
Oquendo,  the  boldest  officer  of  the  Ar- 
mada, in  one  of  them.  Eleven  boats,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Spaniards,  dropped 
over  the  Ark's  side.  Hundreds  of  men 
sprang  into  them,  seized  their  oars,  and 
took  the  Ark  in  tow,  careless  of  the  storm 
of  musketry  which  was  rattling  upon 
them.  She  was  already  moving  when  the 
breeze  rose  again.  Her  sails  filled  and 
she  fiew  away,  dragging  her  own  boats, 
and  leaving  behind  the  swiftest  of  the 
pursuing  galleons  as  if  they  were  at 
anchor.* 

Again  the  experience  was  the  same. 
St.  Dominic  had  been  deaf  or  impotent, 
and  a  long  day  of  fighting  at  disadvantage 
ended  as  usual.  The  ammunition  of  the 
Armada,  which  the  duke  knew  from  the 
first  to  be  insufficient,  was  giving  out 
under  the  unprecedented  demands  upon 
it.  Had  he  been  wise  he  would  still  have 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  force  his 
way  into  St.  Helen's.  His  strength  was 
not  very  much  reduced.  Though  the  loss 
of  life  had  been  considerable,  Pedro  de 
Valdez's  ship  was  the  only  one  which  had 
been  taken.  To  prevent  him  from  enter- 
ing the  Solent  the  English  must  have 
closed  with  him,  which  they  still  hesitated 
to  do,  as  they  could  not  now  tell  how  much 
hurt  they  had  inflicted.  The  duke  had 
still  this  single  chance  of  recovering  his 
credit.  He  might  have  gone  in.  Had  he 
done  it,  he  might  have  taken  the  island, 
have  even  taken  Portsmouth  or  Southamp- 
ton ;  at  all  events,  he  would  have  placed 
the  Armada  in  a  position  out  of  which 
it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
dislodge  it.  But  the  unfortunate  man  had 
lost  his  head.  He  hated  his  work.  He 
determined  to  look  neither  right  nor  left, 
but  stick  to  Philip's  own  instructions,  go 
on  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  as  he  had  been 
told  to  do,  send  Parma  notice  of  his  ar- 

*  Se  fu6  saliendo  con  tanta  velocidad  que  le  galeon 
San  Juan  de  Fernando  y  otro  ligerisimo,  con  ser  los 
mas  veleros  de  la  Armada,  que  le  fu^ron  dando  ca^a, 
en  comparacion  se  quedaron  surtos. 
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rival,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  the  prince 
to  expect  him  and  to  have  his  army  em- 
barked ready  to  cross  on  the  instant  of  his 
arrival.  He  asked  for  a  supply  of  fly- 
boats,  gunboats  worked  with  oars,  which 
Parma  could  not  send  him,  and  for  ammu- 
nition of  which  the  prince  had  none  to 
dispose,  expecting  rather  to  be  himself 
furnished  from  the  fleet.  Then,  taking 
the  worst  resolution  possible,  and  going 
forward  to  inevitable  ruin,  he  signalled  to 
his  flock  to  follow  him  and  pursued  his 
way  up  Channel,  followed  by  the  English 
as  before. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  once  passed,  the 
worst  danger  to  England  was  over.  Lord 
Henry  Seymour's  squadron  was  in  tiie 
Downs.  Howard  and  Drake  would  soon 
join  hands  with  him,  and  they  could  then 
concert  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

The  Armada  drifted  on  before  a  light 
west   wind    through    Thursday    night,  all 
Friday,  and  till  Saturday  afternoon.    They 
were  then  at  Calais  and  dropped  anchor 
in  the  roads.     Like  a  shadow  which  they 
could  not  shake  off,  the  English  clung  to 
them  behind.     As  they  anchored,  the  En- 
glish  anchored   also,  a   mile  and   a  half 
astern,  as  if  the  infernal  devils,  esta  ende- 
moniada gente^  had  known  what  the  duke 
was   going  to    do.     Philip's    advice    had 
been  to  avoid  the  French  coast,  to  keep 
the  other  side,  and  to  bring  up  behind  the 
North  Foreland.     The  duke,  like  Sancho, 
in   the  night  adventure   with  the   fulling 
hammers,  was  flying  for  safety  under  the 
skirts  of  Parma's  coat,  and  thought  that 
the  nearer  he  could  be  to  him  the  better 
it  would   be.     He   had   thus  brought  his 
charge  to  the  most  dangerous  roadstead  in 
the  Channel,  with  an  enemy  close  to  him 
who  had  less  cause  to  fear  the  weather 
than  he,  and  almost  within  gunshot  of  the 
French    shore,    when   he   c)id    not    know 
whether  France  was  friend  or  foe.     For 
the    moment  he    thought  himself  secure. 
The  wind  was  off  the  land.     He  looked  to 
see  the  Prince  of   Parma  and   his   boats 
coming  out  of  Dunkirk   at  latest  on  the 
Monday  morning.     The  French  governor 
came  off  to   call  before  dark,  expressed 
his  surprise  to  see  him  in  a  position  where 
a  shift  of  weather  might  be  inconvenient, 
but  offered  him  meanwhile  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  port.     On  the  Sunday  morning, 
August  7,  the  purveyor  of  the  fleet  went 
on   shore   to  buy   vegetables.     The  men 
were  employed  cleaning  up  the  guns  and 
setting  the  ships  in  order  after  the  confu- 
sion of  the  past  week,  and  so  much  work 
had  to  be  done  that  the  daily  rations  were 


not  served  out  and  the  Sunday  holy  day 
was  a  harassed  fast.  As  the  day  wore  on 
messengers  came  in  from  Parma.  His 
transports  were  lying  in  Dunkirk,  but 
nothing  was  ready,  and  the  troops  could 
not  be  embarked  for  a  fortnight.  He  was 
himself  at  Bruges,  but  promised  to  hurry 
down  to  the  port  and  to  use  all  possible 
expedition.  This  was  not  consoling  in- 
tel!ic:ence.  In  the  uncertain  weather  the 
Calais  roadstead  was  no  place  to  linger  in  ; 
and  the  duke's  anxieties  were  not  dimin- 
ished when  the  English  squadron  of  the 
Downs  under  Seymour  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins sailed  in  and  anchored  with  their 
consorts.  Hawkins  —  Achines  they  called 
him  — was  an  object  of  peculiar  terror  to 
the  Spaniards  from  his  exploits  in  the 
West  Indies.  Next  to  Drake,  or  the 
Dragon,  he  was  more  feared  than  any 
other  English  seaman.  The  galleons  were 
riding  with  two  anchors  on  account  of  the 
tide.  An  English  pinnace,  carrying  a 
light  gun,  ran  down  in  the  afternoon, 
sailed  up  to  the  San  Martin,  lodged  a 
couple  of  shots  in  her  hull,  and  went  off 
again.  Hugo  de  Mon^ada  sent  a  ball 
after  her  from  the  Capitana  galeass  which 
cut  a  hole  in  her  topsail,  but  she  flew 
lightly  away,  The  Spanish  officers  could 
not  refuse  their  admiration  for  such  airy 
impertinence. 

If  the  duke  was  uneasy  the  English 
•commanders  did  not  mean  to  give  him 
time  to  recover  himself.  Calais  Roads 
might  be  an  awkward  anchorage,  but  the 
weather  might  settle.  August  weather  in 
the  Channel  often  did  settle.  There  had 
been  a  week  of  fighting  and  the  Armada 
had  got  the  worst  of  it,  but  still  there  it 
was,  to  outward  appearance,  not  much 
damaged  and  within  touch  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  The  backward  state  of  Parma's 
preparations  was  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected by  the  English  commanders.  Any 
morning  he  might  be  looked  for,  issuing 
out  of  Dunkirk  with  his  fleet  of  gunboats, 
his  army  on  board  his  barges,  and  making 
his  way  across  the  straits  with  the  Armada 
to  protect  him.  That  Sunday  evening 
Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Seymour,  and 
Martin  Frobisher  held  a  consultation  in 
the  Ark's  main  cabin.  The  course  which 
they  intended  to  follow  had  probably  been 
resolved  on  generally  when  Howard  an- 
chored so  near  the  enemy  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  the  meeting  must  have  been 
only  to  arrange  the  method  and  moment 
of  action.  After  nightfall,  the  flood  tide 
would  be  running  strong  along  the  coast, 
and  an  intermittent  but  rising  wind  was 
coming  up  from  the  west.     The  duke,  as 
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he  restlessly  paced  his  deck,  observed 
lights  moving  soon  after  dark  among  the 
English  vessels.  He  expected  mischief 
of  some  kind  and  had  ordered  a  strict 
lookout.  About  midnight  eight  large 
hulks  were  seen  coming  slowly  down  with 
tide  and  wind.  Spars,  ropes,  and  sails 
had  been  steeped  in  pitch,  and  as  they 
approached  nearer  they  burst  out  into 
flame  and  smoke.  Straight  on  they  came, 
for  they  had  crews  on  board  to  direct  the 
course,  who  only  retreated  to  their  boats 
when  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer. 
The  Spaniards,  already  agitated  by  the 
strange  tricks  of  their  English  foes,  im- 
agined that  the  fire-ships  were  floating 
mines  like  those  which  had  blown  to 
pieces  so  many  thousands  of  men  at  the 
bridge  at  Antwerp.  The  duke,  instead  of 
sending  launches  to  tow  them  clear,  fired 
a  signal  for  the  whole  fieet  to  get  instantly 
underway.  In  the  hurry  and  alarm,  and 
with  two  anchors  down,  they  had  no  time 
to  weigh.  They  cut  their  cables,  leaving 
buoys  by  which  to  recover  them  at  day- 
light, and  stood  out  into  the  Channel,  con- 
gratulating themselves  for  the  moment  at 
having  skilfully  and  successfully  avoided 
a  threatening  danger.  Medina  Sidonia's 
intention  had  been  to  bring  up  again  out- 
side. He  himself  let  go  an  anchor  two 
miles  off,  and  the  best-appointed  galleons 
followed  his  example.  The  main  body, 
unfortunately,  had  been  sent  to  sea  so  ill- 
provided  that  their  third  anchors,  where 
they  had  any,  were  stowed  away  below 
and  could  not  be  brought  up  in  time. 
Thus,  when  day  dawned,  the  duke  found 
himself  with  less  than  half  his  force  about 
him.  The  rest  had  drifted  away  on  the 
tide  and  were  six  miles  to  leeward.  The 
purpose  of  his  enemy's  traicion,  treason, 
as  the  Spaniards  regarded  it,  was  now 
apparent.  The  San  Martin,  and  the  ves- 
sels which  remained  with  her,  hoisted 
anchor  and  signalled  to  return  to  the 
roadstead.  Seventy  of  the  duke's  ships 
were  far  away,  unable  to  obey  if  they  had 
tried.  The  wind  had  drawn  into  the 
north-west;  they  were  driving  seemingly 
on  the  fatal  banks,  and  when  the  duke 
proposed  to  go  after  them  the  pilots  told 
him  that  if  he  did  they  would  probably  be 
all  lost  together. 

The  spectacle  on  the  shore  was  yet 
more  dispiriting.  The  Capitana  galeass, 
in  clearing  out  from  the  fire-ships,  had 
fouled  the  cable  of  another  vessel.  Mon- 
gada,  who  commanded  her,  knew  as  little 
of  seamanship  as  his  commander-in-chief. 
Her  helm  was  jammed.  An  English  crew 
with  two  hundred  men  at  the  oars,  would 


have  found  a  way  to  manage  her,  but  with 
galley  slaves  nothing  could  be  done.  She 
had  drifted  ashore  under  the  town,  and  as 
the  tide  had  gone  back,  was  lying  on  her 
side  on  the  sands,  defending  herself  des- 
perately against  the  crews  of  six  English 
ships,  one  of  them  Howard's  Ark,  who 
were  attacking  her  in  their  boats.  Mon- 
gada  fought  like  a  hero  till  he  was  killed 
by  a  musket  shot,  the  slaves  jumped 
overboard,  the  surviving  sailors  and  sol- 
diers followed  their  example,  and  the 
galeass  was  taken  and  plundered. 

To  the  duke  such  a  sight  was  sad 
enough  ;  but  he  had  little  time  to  attend  to 
it.  While  Howard  was  losing  time  over 
the  galeass,  Drake  and  Hawkins  had 
stooped  on  a  nobler  quarry.  The  great 
fleet  was  parted;  forty  ships  alone  were 
present  to  defend  the  consecrated  banner 
of  Castile  which  was  flying  from  the  main- 
mast of  the  San  Martin.  Forty  only,  and 
no  more,  were  engaged  in  the  battle  which 
stripped  Spain  of  her  supremacy  at  sea. 
But  in  those  forty  were  Oquendo,  De 
Leyva,  Recalde,  Bretendona,  all  that  was 
best  and  bravest  in  the  Spanish  service. 
The  first  burst  of  the  storm  fell  on  the 
San  Martin  herself.  Drake,  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  no 
loQger  held  off  at  a  long  range,  but  closed 
up,  yardarm  to  yardarm  ;  not  to  make  prizes 
of  the  galleons,  but  to  destroy,  sink,  or 
disable  them.  The  force  which  the  En- 
glish brought  into  the  action  was  no  longer 
unequal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  air 
was  soon  so  full  of  smoke  that  little  could 
be  seen  from  one  ship  of  what  was  passing 
in  another  part  of  the  action.  Each  cap- 
tain fought  his  own  vessel  as  he  could, 
Medina  giving  no  orders.  He  who,  til! 
the  past  few  days,  had  never  heard  a  shot 
fired  in  anger,  found  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  most  furious  engagement  that  his- 
tory had  a  record  of.  He  was  accused 
afterwards  of  having  shown  cowardice. 
It  was  said  that  his  cabin  was  stuffed  with 
woolpacks,  and  that  he  lay  himself  during 
the  fight  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  was 
said,  also,  that  he  charged  his  pilot  to  take 
his  ship  where  the  danger  was  least.  If 
he  did,  his  pilot  disobeyed  his  orders,  for 
the  San  Martin  was  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  battle.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  flag  which  she  carried  to  the  end 
of  it  necessarily  drew  the  heaviest  fire 
upon  her.  The  accounts  of  eye-witnesses 
charge  the  duke  only  with  the  helpless  in- 
capacity which  he  had  himself  been  the 
first  to  acknowledge.  Though  the  San 
Martin's  timbers  were  of  double  thick- 
ness, the  shot  at  close  range  went  through 
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and  through  her  "enough  to  shatter  to 
pieces  a  rock."  Her  deck  became  a 
slaughter-house.  Half  her  crew  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  she  would  have  been 
sunk  altogether  had  not  Oquendo  and  De 
Leyva  dashed  in  and  forced  the  English  to 
turn  their  guns  upon  them,  and  enabled 
the  unhappy  duke  to  crawl  away  and  stop 
his  leaks  again.  This  was  about  noon; 
and  from  that  time  he  himself  saw  no 
more  till  the  engagement  was  over.  Even 
from  his  maintop  nothing  could  be  made 
out  for  the  smoke  ;  but  the  air  was  shak- 
ing with  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  The 
Spanish  officers  behaved  with  the  desper- 
ate heroism  which  became  the  countrymen 
of  Cortez  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  never  did 
Spanish  soldier  or  seaman  distinguish 
himself  more  than  on  this  tremendous  day. 
There  was  no  flinching,  though  the  blood 
was  seen  streaming  out  of  the  scuppers. 
Priests  went  up  and  down  under  the  hot- 
test fire,  crucifix  in  hand,  confessing  and 
absolving  the  dying.  Not  a  ship  struck 
her  colors.  They  stood  to  their  guns  till 
their  powder  was  all  gone,  and  in  half  the 
ships  not  a  round  was  left. 

Happily  for  them,  the  English  were  no 
better  furnished;  their  ammunition  was 
all  exhausted  also,  and  the  combat  ended 
from  mere  incapacity  to  continue  it.  I^ut 
the  engagement  from  the  first  preserved 
the  same  character  which  had  been  seen 
in  those  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
Spaniards'  courage  was  useless  to  them. 
Their  ships  could  not  turn  or  sail ;  their 
guns  were  crushed  by  the  superior 
strength  of  the  English  artillery ;  they 
were  out-matched  in  practical  skill,  and, 
close  as  the  ships  were  to  one  another, 
they  could  not  once  succeed  in  fixing  a 
grappling-iron  in  an  English  rigging. 
Thus,  while  their  own  losses  were  terri- 
ble, they  could  inflict  but  little  in  return. 
They  had  endured  for  five  hours  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  cannon-shot  —  and  that 
was  all. 

Before  sunset  the  firing  had  ceased  ;  the 
wind  rose,  the  smoky  canopy  drifted 
away,  and  the  San  Martin  and  her  com- 
rades were  seen  floating,  torn  and  tattered, 
casi  sin  poder  hacer  mas  resistencia^  al- 
most powerless  to  resist  longer.  If  the 
attack  had  continued  for  the  two  hours  of 
daylight  that  remained,  they  must  all  have 
sunk  or  surrendered.  A  galleon  in  Re- 
calde's  squadron  had  gone  down  with  all 
hands  on  board.  The  San  Philip  and  the 
San  Matteo  were  falling  away  dismasted 
aid  helpless  towards  the  Dutch  coast, 
where  they  afterwards  went  ashore.  The 
condition  of  the  rest  was  little  better.   The 


slaughter  had  been  appalling  from  the 
crowd  of  soldiers  who  were  on  board.  It 
had  pleased  God,  for  they  could  give  no 
other  explanation,  that  the  enemy  ceased 
to  fire,  drew  off,  and  left  them,  to  bring 
their  vessels  to  the  wind,  throw  their 
dead  overboard,  and  see  to  the  hurts  of 
the  wounded,  who  were  counted  by  thou- 
sands. They  were  so  crippled  that  they 
could  not  bear  their  canvas,  and  unless 
they  could  repair  their  damages  swiftly, 
the  north-west  wind  which  was  rapidly 
rising  would  drive  them  on  the  banks 
above  Dunkirk.  From  the  day  on  which 
they  left  Lisbon  an  inexorable  fatality  had 
pursued  them.  They  had  started  in  an 
inflated  belief  that  they  were  under  the 
especial  care  of  the  Almighty;  one  mis- 
fortune had  trod  on  another's  heel;  the 
central  misfortune  of  all,  that  they  had 
been  commanded  by  a  fool,  had  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  whole  of  them  ;  but  the  con- 
viction came  too  late  to  be  of  use,  and  only 
destroyed  what  was  left  of  discipline. 
The  soldiers,  finding  that  they  outnum- 
bered the  seamen,  snatched  the  control, 
chose  their  own  course,  and  forced  the 
pilots  to  steer  as  they  pleased.  The  night 
passed  miserably  in  examining  into  inju- 
ries, patching  up  what  admitted  of  being 
mended,  and  discovering  other  hurts 
which  could  not  be  mended.  The  fresh 
water  which  they  had  brought  from  Co- 
runna  had  been  stowed  on  deck.  The 
casks  had  been  shot  through  in  the  action, 
and  most  of  it  was  gone.  The  Ave  Maria, 
if  it  was  sung  that  evening,  must  have 
been  a  dirge,  and  the  Buenos  Dias  of  the 
ship  boys  in  the  morning  a  melancholy 
mockery.  Yet  seventy  vessels  out  of  the 
great  fleet  were  still  entire.  They  had 
not  come  up  to  join  the  fight,  because  they 
could  not.  Their  hulls  were  sound,  their 
spars  were  standing,  their  crews  untouched 
by  any  injury  worse  than  despondency. 
The  situation  was  not  really  desperate, 
and  a  capable  chief  with  such  a  force  at 
his  disposition  might  have  done  something 
still  to  retrieve  his  country's  credit,  if  only 
these  ships  could  be  made  use  of.  Yet 
when  day  broke  it  seemed  that  a  common 
fate  would  soon  overtake  those  who  had 
fought  and  those  who  so  far  had  escaped. 
They  came  together  in  the  night.  The 
day  found  them  dragging  heavily  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  north-west  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  setting  them  bodily  on 
the  banks.  The  bad  sailers  could  not  go 
to  windward  at  all.  Those  which  had 
been  in  the  fight  could  not  bear  sail 
enough  to  hold  a  course  which,  when 
sound,  they  might  have  found  barely  pos- 
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sible.  The  crews  were  worn  out.  On 
the  Sunday  they  had  been  dinnerless  and 
supperless.  All  Monday  they  had  been 
fighting,  and  all  Monday  night  plugging 
shot-holes  and  fishing  spars.  The  En- 
glish fleet  hung  dark  and  threatening  a 
mile  distant  on  the  weather  quarter.  The 
water  was  shoaling  every  moment.  They 
could  see  the  yellow  foam  when  the 
waves  were  breaking  on  the  banks.  To 
wear  round  would  be  to  encounter  another 
battle,  for  which  they  had  neither  heart 
nor  strength,  while  the  English  appeared 
to  be  contented  to  let  the  elements  finish 
the  work  for  them.  The  English  vessels 
drew  more  water,  and  would  have  grounded 
while  the  galleons  were  still  afloat.  It 
was  enough  for  them  if  they  could  prevent 
the  Armada  from  turning  round  and  could 
force  it  to  continue  upon  a  course  of  which 
an  hour  or  two  would  probably  see  the 
end.  The  San  Martin  and  Oquendo's 
ship,  the  San  Juan,  were  furthest  out. 
The  sounding-line  on  the  San  Martin  gave 
at  last  but  six  fathoms  ;  the  vessels  to  lee- 
ward had  only  five.  Some  one,  perhaps 
Diego  Florez,  advised  the  duke  to  strike 
his  flag  and  surrender.  Report  said  that  a 
boat  was  actually  lowered  to  go  off  to  How- 
ard and  make  terms,  and  that  Oquendo 
had  prevented  it  from  pushing  o£E  by  say- 
ing savagely  that  he  would  fling  Diego 
Plorez  overboard.  The  duke's  friends, 
however,  denied  the  charge,  and  insisted 
that  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  God  and 
God's  glorious  mother.  Certain  it  is, 
that  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face 
and  themselves  helpless,  men  and  officers 
betook  themselves  to  prayer  as  the  only 
refuge  left,  and  apparently  the  prayer  was 
answered.  A  person  who  was  on  the  San 
Martin  described  the  scene.  Every  one 
was  in  despair,  he  said,  and  only  looking 
for  destruction.  Had  the  enemy  known 
the  condition  in  which  they  were,  and 
borne  down  and  attacked  them,  they  must 
all  have  given  in,  for  they  were  without 
power  to  defend  themselves.  At  the  last 
extremity,  somewhere  about  noon,  "  God 
was  pleased  to  work  a  miracle."  The 
wind  shifted,  backing  to  the  south-west, 
and  ceased  to  jam  them  down  upon  the 
sands.  With  eased  sheets  they  were  able 
to  point  their  heads  northwards  and  draw- 
out  into  the  deep  water.  The  enemy  fol- 
lowed, still  keeping  at  the  same  distance, 
but  showed  no  further  disposition  to  med- 
dle with  them  ;  and  the  Armada  breathed 
again,  and  huddled  together  like  a  flock 
I  of  frightened  sheep.  A  miracle  they 
thought  it.  Being  pious  Catholics  and 
living  upon  faith  in  the  supernatural  they 
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recovered  heart,  and  began  to  think  that 
God's  anger  was  spent,  and  that  he  would 
now  be  propitious.  He  had  been  with 
them  when  they  thought  they  were  de- 
serted. He  had  brought  the  survivors  of 
them  "through  the  most  terrible  cannon- 
ade ever  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world  " 
(la  mas  fuerte  bateria  y  major  que  los 
nacidos  han  visto  ni  los  escriptores  haa 
escrito).  He  had  perhaps  been  disciplin- 
ing them  to  do  his  work  after  all.  Death 
at  any  rate  was  no  longer  before  their  eyes. 

Alas !  if  the  change  of  wind  was  really 
an  act  of  Providence  in  answer  to  prayer, 
Providence  was  playing  with  their  credu- 
lity, and  reserving  them  deliberately  for 
an  end  still  more  miserable.  This  Tues- 
day, August  9,  was  the  day  of  Philip's 
patron  saint,  St.  Lawrence,  whose  arm 
he  had  lately  added  to  his  sacred  treas- 
ures in  the  Escurial.  In  the  afternoon  a 
council  of  war  was  again  held  on  board 
the  flag-ship,  consisting  of  the  duke, 
Alonzo  de  Leyva,  Recalde,  Don  Francisco 
de  Bobadilla,  and  Diego  Florez.  They 
had  little  pleasant  to  say  to  each  other. 
Oquendo  was  at  first  absent,  but  came  in 
while  they  were  still  deliberating.  "O 
Sefior  Oquendo,"  they  cried,  "que  hare- 
mos."  "What  shall  we  do?"  "  Do  !  "  he 
replied,  "turn  round  and  fight  again."  It 
was  the  answer  of  a  gallant  man  who 
would  rather  die  than  be  disgraced.  But 
the  duke  had  to  consider  how  to  save 
what  was  left  of  his  charge,  and  the  alter- 
native had  to  be  considered.  They  were 
before  the  wind,  running  right  up  the 
North  Sea.  The  duke  explained  that 
every  cartridge  had  been  spent  in  the  ves- 
sels which  had  been  engaged,  and  that, 
although  some  were  left  in  tlie  rest  of  the 
fleet,  the  supply  was  miserably  short. 
Their  ships  were  leaking.  Half  the  sail- 
ors and  half  the  artillerymen  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  Prince  of  Parm;?,  was 
not  ready,  and  they  had  found  by  experi- 
ence that  they  were  no  match  for  the 
English  in  fighting.  The  coast  of  Spain 
was  at  present  unprotected,  and  unless 
they  could  carry  the  fleet  home  in  safety 
would  be  in  serious  danger.  The  duke's 
own  opinion  was  that  they  ought  to  make 
haste  back,  and  by  the  sea  route  round  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  To  return 
through  the  Straits  implied  more  battles, 
and  in  their  battered  state  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  could  work  their  way  as  the 
wind  stood,  even  if  the  enemy  left  them 
alone. 

Flight,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  after 
such  high  expectations  and  loud  prayers 
and  boastings,  flight  after  but  a  week's 
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conflict,  seemed  to  the  old  companions  of 
Santa  Cruz  an  intolerable  shame.  De 
Leyva  was  doubtful.  He  admitted,  as 
the  duke  said,  that  the  English  were  too 
strong  for  them.  They  had  done  their 
best  and  it  had  not  availed.  His  own 
ship  would  hardly  float,  and  he  had  not 
thirty  cartridges  left.  Recalde  and  Boba- 
dilla  supported  Oquendo,  and  insisted 
that,  at  whatever  risk,  they  must  endeavor 
to  recover  Calais  Roads.  They  were  old 
sailors,  who  had  weathered  many  a  storm, 
and  fought  in  many  a  battle.  The  chances 
of  war  had  been  against  them  so  far,  but 
would  not  be  against  them  always.  If 
the  English  fleet  could  go  down  Channel, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  Span- 
ish fleet  could  not,  and  if  they  were  to 
return  home  the  Channel  was  the  nearest 
road.  If  the  worst  came,  an  honorable 
death  was  better  than  a  disgraceful  fight. 

Spanish  history  has  accused  Medina 
Sidonia  of  having  been  the  cause  that  the 
bolder  course  was  rejected.  Independent 
contemporary  witnesses  say  that  it  was 
made  impossible  by  the  despondency  of 
the  men,  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
encounter  the  English  again. 

Though  he  determined  against  return- 
ing through  the  Channel,  more  than  one 
alternative  was  still  open  to  him.  The 
harbors  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  in 
the  hands  of  Dutch  rebels.  But  there  was 
the  Elbe,  there  was  the  Baltic,  there  was 
Norway.  If  the  duke  had  been  a  man  of 
daring  and  genius  there  was  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Had  he  anchored  off  Leith  and 
played  his  cards  judiciously,  there  was 
still  a  possibility  for  him  to  achieve  some- 
thing remarkable.  The  duke,  however, 
probably  knew  that  his  master  had  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  king  of  Scots  from 
the  English  succession,  and  may  have 
doubted  the  reception  which  he  might 
meet  with.  Or,  and  perhaps  more  prob- 
ably, he  was  sick  of  a  command  which 
had  brought  him  nothing  but  defeat  and 
distraction,  and  was  only  eager  to  sur- 
render his  trust  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Thus  forlorn  and  miserable,  the  great 
Armada,  which  was  to  have  made  an  end 
of  the  European  Reformation,  was  set 
upon  its  course  for  the  Orkneys,  from 
thence  to  bear  away  to  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  so  round  to  Spain.  Drake  and 
Howard,  not  conceiving  that  their  object 
would  be  so  lightly  abandoned,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  condition  to  which  the  en6my 
was  reduced,  followed  them  at  a  distance 
to  see  what  they  would  do,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  had  almost  taken    Recalde, 
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whose  disabled  ship  was  lagging  behind. 
The  duke,  however,  did  not  dare  to  desert 
a  second  admiral.  He  waited  for  Recalde 
to  come  up,  and  the  English  did  not  inter- 
fere. In  fact  they  could  not.  Owing  to 
Elizabeth's  parsimony,  their  magazines 
were  hardly  better  furnished  than  the 
Spanish.  In  pursuing  the  Armada  they 
acknowledged  that  they  were  but  "  putting 
on  a  brag  "  to  frighten  the  duke  out  of 
turning  back.  They  could  not  have  seri- 
ously attacked  him  again,  at  all  events  for 
many  days,  and  the  bravest  course  would 
after  all  have  proved  the  safest  for  him. 
As  it  was,  he  saved  Recalde,  and  went 
on  thanking  Providence  for  having  in- 
duced the  English  to  let  him  alone. 

J.  A.  Froude. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  POETRY  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  one  of  his  vig- 
orous essays,  speaks  mournfully  of  the 
time  "  when  Pope  and  plain  sense  went 
out,  and  Shelley  and  the  seventh  heaven 
came  in."  The  tone  of  complaint  seems 
at  the  first  blush  somewhat  unreasonable, 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  seventh  heaven 
is  surely  a  desirable  event  in  a  world 
where  a  heaven  of  lower  rank  is  not  al- 
ways very  easily  discernible.  Celestial 
qualities  either  in  life  or  in  literature  must 
needs  be  valuable ;  but,  like  more  com- 
monplace valuables,  they  offer  a  strong 
temptation  to  counterfeiting  experts,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  in  one's  pocket  an 
honest  bronze  penny  than  a  pinchbeck  sov- 
ereign. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any- 
body that  a  good  deal  of  pinchbeck  coin 
is  at  present  in  circulation.  Pope's  bronze 
of  plain  sense  may  be  described  in  Kant- 
ian phraseology  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
understanding,  born  of  commonplace  ob- 
servation and  reflection  ;  the  celestial 
auriferous-looking  coinage,  now  in  greater 
favor,  is  supposed  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
that  higher  reason  which  comes  of  direct 
vision  —  vision  that  is  free  from  the  tire- 
some necessity  of  explaining  and  justifying 
its  own  processes.  But,  as  the  poet  re- 
marks, "things  are  not  what  they  seem," 
—  at  least  not  always.  Wilful  and  per- 
verse whimsicality  is  occasionally  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  precious  harvest  of 
"insight,"  and  the  false  meaning  or  no 
meaning  of  this  Brummagem  insight  is 
judiciously  veiled  by  a  style  to  which,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  deficient  in  lucidity 
and  not  infrequently  in  grammar,  we  award 
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such  praise  as  is  conveyed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  fashionable  terms  of  eulogy.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  expression  of  the  highest 
truth  —  the  truth  of  reason  —  may  some- 
times look  like  nonsense  when  surveyed 
from  the  lower  plane  of  the  understand- 
ing; but  the  study  of  much  contemporary 
literature,  especially  in  the  domains  of 
poetry  and  criticism,  tends  to  convince  the 
student  that  in  the  creed  of  the  modern 
young  man  of  letters  the  fact  is  stated 
conversely,  thus  :  "  Whatever  is  appar- 
ently nonsense  must  be  accepted  as  the 
highest  truth." 

Of  course  we  are  not  left  without  writ- 
ers who  can  think  clearly  and  strongly, 
and  who  can  clothe  their  thoughts  in  a 
well-fitting  and  graceful  vesture  of  lan- 
guage which  renders  adequately  its  every 
outline  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
work  of  these  writers  represents  the  mass 
of  our  current  literature  in  the  same  way 
that  the  work  of  such  men  as  Pope  and 
Johnson  represented  the  current  literature 
of  their  century.  Pope  and  Johnson  stood 
above  the  crowd  in  virtue  of  qualities 
which  were  incommunicable  ;  but  they  and 
the  crowd  had  a  common  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  if  this  standard  were  not  the 
highest,  it  was  at  any  rate  better  than  no 
standard  at  all.  Correctness  in  following 
models  approved  by  a  general  agreement 
of  cultivated  opinion  may  not  be  the  no- 
blest literary  virtue  ;  but  it  is  a  virtue 
which  betokens  a  state  of  intellectual 
civilization,  because  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  central  authority;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dethronement  of  what 
is  understood  to  be  correctness  in  favor  of 
a  so-called  originality  —  the  divine  right 
to  say  anything  anyhow  —  is  not  an  ad- 
vance but  a  distinct  retrogression,  a  lapse 
from  civilization  into  anarchy. 

Kingsley,  in  making  his  point,  had  re- 
course to  "apt  alliteration's  artful  aid,"  a 
rhetorical  expedient  employed  by  other 
point-makers  before  and  since  his  time  ; 
but  in  his  epigrammatic  utterance  sound 
which  strikes,  and  significance  which  sat- 
isfies, fit  each  other  more  closely  and 
neatly  than  usual.  Shelley  is  really  the 
best  representative  of  the  poetry  of  a 
cloud-wrapped,  invisible,  seventh  heaven, 
the  poetry  of  "the  desire  of  the  moth  for 
the  star,"  of  an  attempt  at  the  expression 
of  the  inexpressible,  the  attainment  of  the 
unattainable.  Pope  is  not  less  truly  a 
typical  poet  of  plain  sense,  content  with 
the  imaginative  sustenance  and  emotional 
stimulation  of  the  familiar  harvest  of 
earth's  cornfields  and  vineyards  which 
yields   wholesome  flour  to  his  flail  and  , 


wine  to  his  press.  Wherever  one  opens 
his  pages  one  finds  some  final  literary  em- 
bodiment of  what  has  been  described  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  understanding;  but  a 
very  just  appreciation  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  his  work  as  an  imaginative  ex- 
ponent of  this  wisdom  may  be  arrived  at 
without  straying  beyond  those  two  very 
characteristic  poems,  the  "  Essay  on  Man  '* 
and  the  "Essay  on  Criticism." 

One  feels  specially  with  regard  to  the 
former  poem  what  one  so  often  feels  with 
regard  to  some  real  or  supposed  master- 
piece of  literature,  —  how  interesting  it 
would  be  to  read  for  the  first  time  without 
having  previously  read  one  of  the  many 
words  written  by  the  critics  concerning  it. 
It  has  been  urged  by  writers  of  the  rank 
of  De  Quincey,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Mr.  Lowell,  that  its  thought  is  borrowed 
from  Bolingbroke  ;  that  the  philosophical 
system  expounded  in  it  lacks  unity,  and 
that  one  position  is,  indeed,  inconsistent 
with  another;  that  it  is  illogical,  shallow, 
ill-digested,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 
Now  all  these  charges  are  more  or  less 
true,  and  if  but  one  of  them  were  true  the 
"Essay  on  Man"  would  be  deprived  of 
claims  to  honor  as  a  systematic  philosoph- 
ical statement.  But  this  is  just  what  it  is 
not, — just  what  it  cannot  be,  unless  it  is 
to  abandon  all  right  to  be  considered  a 
poem.  Pope's  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  the 
understanding;  but  an  orderly  logical  es- 
say on  man,  with  all  its  parts  so  well  and 
calmly  thought  out  in  relation  to  each  other 
that  there  should  be  no  inconsistency  or 
flaw  in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  would 
be  the  mere  prose  of  the  understanding. 
We  are  easily  misled  by  names,  and  the 
essay  being  a  recognized  prose  form,  we 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  judge  by  prose 
canons  any  composition  bearing  that 
name..  Perhaps  there  is  no  fact  which 
tells  so  much  in  favor  of  an  afl5rmative  an- 
swer to  the  old  question  of  the  debating 
society,  "Was  Pope  a  poet?"  than  his 
obvious  inability  to  produce  metrical  work 
which,  when  judged  by  these  canons,  is 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  "  Essay  on  Man  " 
is  not  an  essay  at  all,  in  so  far  as  that 
term  involves  logical  as  well  as  literary 
continuity  ;  it  is  really  a  collection  of  short 
reflective  and  epigrammatic  poems,  the 
welding  together  of  which  into  a  larger 
poem  —  with  an  apparent  rather  than  a 
real  unity  —  is  mechanical,  not  vital. 
Thus,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  the  parts 
are  greater  than  the  whole  ;  and  Pope,  as 
represented  by  this  and  similar  works,  is 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  no  injustice, 
but  rather  the  fullest  justice,  is  done  by 
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the  process  of  reproduction  in  what  used 
to  be  called  elegant  extracts. 

Of  the  single  lines  which,  in  becoming 
popular  proverbial  expressions,  have  re- 
ceived the  world's  testimonial  to  their 
penetrating  truth  of  thought  and  final  per- 
fectness  of  expression  it  is  needless  to 
speak,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that 
their  combination  of  compactness  with 
clearness  is,  broadly  speaking,  unknown  to 
the  literature  of  our  own  day,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  we  read,  is  not  even 
regarded  as  a  desirable  ideal.  Of  the 
longer  detachable  passages  which  are,  in 
a  manner,  complete  in  themselves,  and 
which  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  as 
poems,  it  has  been  said  again  and  again 
that  the  thought  in  them  is  trite  and  obvi- 
ous. It  would  be  foolhardy  to  affirm  that 
this  is  never  the  case;  but,  even  when  it 
is  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  merely 
to  the  man  who  provides  what  are  called 
new  ideas,  but  to  him  who  crystallizes  old 
thought,  with  which  in  solution  people 
have  long  been  familiar,  into  some  endur- 
ing jewel  of  language.  There  is  always 
something  admirable  and  deserving  in  lit- 
erature instinct  with  that  quality  of  which 
Pope  wrote  the  memorable  couplet :  — 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed. 
What  oft  was  thought  biit  ne'er  so  well  ex- 
pressed. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
Pope's  intellectual  substance  is  really  so 
thin  as  it  is  often  assumed  to  be.  The 
master  of  utterance  has  the  power  of  so 
presenting  a  new  or  profound  thought  that 
we  appropriate  it  at  once,  and  the  appro- 
priation is  so  effortless  that  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  it  has  always  been  ours, 
—  that  because  we  see  it  so  clearly  now, 
we  have  always  seen  it  with  equal  clear- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  thought 
which  we  take  home  with  difficulty  ac- 
quires a  factitious  value  from  the  labor 
spent  in  its  acquisition,  for  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  prize  lightly  what  it  has 
cost  so  much  to  win,  I  would  not  even 
seem  to  depreciate  the  noble  work  of  Rob- 
ert Browning;  but  I  think  any  fair-minded 
admirer  will  admit  that  an  important  ele- 
ment in  his  estimate  of  the  poet's  thought 
is  his  consciousness  that  he  has  made  it 
his  own  by  working  for  it,  and  that  if  he 
had  not  worked  for  it,  it  could  never  have 
been  his. 

And  this  mention  of  Browning  tempts 
me  to  note  the  fact  that  one  of  his  most 
striking  central  ideas  was  really  antici- 
pated, and  anticipated  not   vaguely  and 
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tentatively  but  with  singular  force  and 
distinctness,  by  the  poet  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  so  little  in  common.  The 
idea  as  it  appears  in  numerous  poems  of 
Browning  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
Man  is  a  being  created  for  two  lives,  a 
finite  life  and  an  infinite  life,  and  if  he  will 
live  wisely  he  will  neither  ignore  the  latter 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  former,  nor  com- 
mit the  opposite  error  of  attempting  to 
snatch  at  the  fulness  of  the  infinite  life 
while  yet  subject  to  the  bonds  of  the 
finite,  —  to  "crowd  into  time  eternity's 
concern."  This  is  the  thought  which  per- 
vades with  weighty  warning  such  poems 
as  "  Paracelsus,"  "  Sordello,"  and  "  Easter- 
Day,"  —  with  stimulating  appeal  such 
other  poems  as  "A  Grammarian's  Fu- 
neral" and  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra;"  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  Brown- 
ing's germinal  ideas,  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  something  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  has,  doubtless,  largely  made  it  so  by 
characteristic  treatment;  but  in  another 
form,  less  impressive  indeed  but  more 
sharply  outlined  than  the  dramatic,  it  is 
certainly  present  in  the  "  Essay  on  IVlan." 
After  an  argument  which  may  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  logical  critics, 
Pope  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
universe  of  being, 

'tis  plain, 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as 

Man: 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong? 

To  this  question  Pope's  optimistic  theism 
can  give  but  one  reply,  and  it  is  in  the 
course  of  this  reply  —  from  which  a  few 
passages  must  be  quoted  —  that  he  un- 
folds the  thought  of  man's  limitations  and 
possibilities. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect,  Heav'n  in 

fault; 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and 

place. 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere, 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there. 


In  Pride,  in  reas'ning  Pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  Angels,  Angels  would  be  Gods. 

The  bliss  of  Man  (could  Pride  that  blessing 

find). 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind ; 
No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 

It  is  needless  to  adduce  parallels,  but  if 
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will  be  seen  that  the  thought  of  Pope  is 
really  one  with  the  thought  of  Browning; 
and  if  its  expression  by  the  earlier  poet 
seems  less  impressive  than  that  of  our  own 
contemporary,  the  comparative  lack  of 
impressiveness  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
thought  itself,  but  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion which  has  become  to  us  old-fash- 
ioned, flat,  and  destitute  of  its  primal 
charm. 

What  Pope  has  to  say  concerning  the 
relation  of  passion  to  conduct  is  hardly 
less  noteworthy.  The  passions,  uncon- 
trolled by  reason  or  conscience,  have 
forced  so  many  men  into  folly  or  vice  or 
crime  that  the  first  thought  of  the  average 
man  is  to  regard  them  as  necessarily  ene- 
mies of  virtue,  and  the  reasoning,  restrain- 
ing faculties  as  necessarily  its  allies.  This 
was  certainly  the  ordinary  view  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  moral  ideal  being 
the  conception  of  a  man  whose  passions 
were  always  held  in  subjection.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  ordinary  view  even  yet,  and 
many  a  man  and  woman  of  to-day  has  felt 
the  delightful  shock  of  a  new  and  illumi- 
nating truth  in  reading  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  :  "  No  heart  is  pure  that  is 
not  passionate;  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is 
not  enthusiastic,"  —  or  those  other  words 
of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  :  — 

Let  us  not  always  say 

Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

*'  I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon 

the  whole  I  " 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry,  **  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now  than 

flesh  helps  soul.  . 

How  fresh  this  seems,  —  how  full  of  the 
sweet,  sharp  breath  of  the  new  day  !  but 
here,  too,  Pope  after  his  own  fashion  has 
been  first  in  the  field.  To  him  the  fixity 
of  virtue  boasted  of  by  the  mere  stoic  is 
but  a  fixity  like  that  of  frost.  "  Strength 
of  mind,"  he  says,  "is  exercise  not  rest," 
and  while  on  the  ocean  of  life  over  which 
we  are  all  sailing  reason  is  the  card  which 
guides,  passion  is  the  gale  which  sends 
the  ship  bounding  over  the  billows  to  the 
haven  where  she  would  be. 

Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  calm  we  find, 
He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the 
wind. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  which  sets 
forth  and  illustrates  Pope's  theory  of  a 
ruling  passion  as  a  motive  power  of  con- 
duct; and  it  is  this  passion  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  lines  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
bear  a  curious  resemblance,  not  merely  in 


thought  but  in  phraseology,  to  the  pas" 
sages  quoted  from  Professor  Seeley  and 
Browning. 

Th'  Eternal  Art,  educing  good  from  ill, 
Grafts  on  this  Passion  our  best  principle : 
*Tis  thus  the  Mercury  of  man  is  fixed, 
Strong  grows  the  Virtue  with  his  nature  mix^d; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refin'd, 
And  in  one  interest  body  acts  with  mind. 
As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  Virtues  thus  from  Passions  shoot^ 
Wild  Nature's  vigor  working  at  the  root. 

There  is  no  need  to  press  Pope's  claims 
too  vehemently,  or  to  urge  them  with  ex- 
aggeration of  emphasis ;  but  surely  it  is 
bare  justice  to  say  that  those  who  accuse 
him  of  merely  superficial  thinking  raise  a 
suspicion  that  they  themselves  have  been 
guilty  of  hasty  and  careless  reading.  Nor 
can  they  justify  their  charge  by  the  plea 
that  Pope  simply  versified  the  thought  of 
Bolingbroke.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  to-day,  though  Pope  is  not 
read  as  he  ought  to  be  read,  the  readers 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  are  numbered  by 
thousands,  while  readers  of  Bolingbroke 
—  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  En- 
glish prose  —  are  numbered  by  units? 
No  explanation  is  possible  but  this, — 
that  Pope,  though  he  may  not  have  origi- 
nated the  intellectual  substance  of  the 
"  Essay  "  has  given  to  it  the  finally  satisfy- 
ing expression;  and  this  he  could  not 
have  done  by  merely  translating  it  from 
prose  into  verse,  but  only  by  thinking  it, 
as  it  were,  over  again,  for  no  one  caa 
rightly  utter  the  thought  that  he  has  not 
made  his  own. 

There  was  no  Bolingbroke  behind  the 
"Essay  on  Criticism,  but  it  is  not  less 
rich  ♦han  the  "Essay on  Man  "  in  the  ripe 
fruit  of  plain  sense,  the  unpretentious  but 
practical  wisdom  of  the  understanding. 
Open  the  poem  almost  anywhere,  and  we 
see  how  Pope  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  how  he  says  just 
the  true  tiling  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  therefore  the  final  way.  No  question, 
for  example,. has  been  more  fiercely  dis- 
cussed than  this,  —  Is  art  to  be  judged  by 
the  measure  of  its  truth  to  nature  as  na- 
ture is  observed  by  the  individual  artist, 
or  by  the  measure  of  its  conformity  to 
certain  traditions  of  fitness  which  long 
prestige  has  rendered  classical .?  We 
should  expect  Pope  to  take  his  cue  from 
the  conventional  spirit  of  his  age  which 
was  dominated  by  Renaissance  influences ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  verdict  is  in 
favor  both  of  the  direct  study  of  nature 
and  of  loyalty  to  classical  traditions  of 
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art,  because  he  sees  that  the  two  are  really 
one. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same : 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art. 

"  Nature  the  source  and  end  and  test  of 
art  "  might  have  served  as  a  motto  for  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  a  justification 
for  all  their  eccentricities  and  rebellions. 
But  Pope  would  not  have  been  a  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite, for  this  is  not  his  last  word. 

Those  Rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devised, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodiz'd ; 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain'd. 

When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  design'd. 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law. 
And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scorn'd  to 

draw : 
But  when  t'  examine  every  part  he  came. 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 

These  rules,  these  great  examples,  must, 
however,  be  to  the  poet  (for  it  is  the  poet 
of  whom  Pope  is  mainly  writing)  as  guide- 
posts,  indicating  generally  the  way  he 
should  go  ;  not  as  walls  compelling  him 
to  tread  undeviatingly  the  beaten  track. 
Those  are  graces  which  no  methods  can 
teach,  because  they  come  not  by  foresight 
but  by  fortune  ;  lucky  licenses  which  dis- 
own authority  but  which,  in  virtue  of  their 
success,  become  authorities  themselves  ; 
glorious  offences  of  "  great  wits  "  who 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  grave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
Which,  without  passing  thro'  the  judgment, 

gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 

This  is  really  as  profound  as  it  is  pellucid  ; 
not  one  whit  less  profound  in  its  way  than 
the  illuminating  words  of  Polixenes  in 
"The  Winter's  Tale:"  — 


Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 

But  nature  makes  that  mean;   so,  o'er  that 

art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 

This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather, 

but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

In  both  passages  we  see  common  sense  at 
its  highest  —  the  wisdom  of  the  under- 
standing which  discriminates  and  com- 
pares, rising  into  the  wisdom  of  the  reason 
which  sees.     Even,  however,  when  it  re- 


mains on  its  lower  levels  among  the  most 
familiar  simplicities  of  observation  or  re- 
flection, it  always  leaves  behind  it  the 
satisfaction  given  by  adequacy  of  accom- 
plishment. Indeed  it  is  not  distinguished 
from  other  poetry  by  choice  of  theme  or 
even  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  by 
treatment  of  theme;  it  is  poetry  which  is 
found  wherever  the  poet  —  be  his  matter 
or  manner  what  it  may  —  estimates  fairly 
the  possibilities  of  expression  existing  in 
himself,  and  the  possibilities  of  being  ex- 
pressed which  exist  in  his  subject. 

Kingsley  thought  of  Pope  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  poet  of  plain  sense,  and  Dry- 
den,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Crabbe,  and 
Cowper,  whose  manner  is  in  varying  de- 
grees akin  to  Pope's,  are  not  less  entitled 
to  the  designation  ;  but  the  fact  that  these 
men  belong  to  one  literary  school  may 
easily  betray  the  unwary  into  a  specious 
error  of  intellectual  grouping.  They  rep- 
resent what  is  called,  perhaps  not  very 
accurately,  the  classical  manner  of  feeling 
and  handling;  whereas  Shelley  and  his 
school  represent  the  manner  which  is 
known  as  romantic;  but  the  controversy 
between  the  adherents  of  "plain  sense" 
and  the  devotees  of  the  "  seventh  heaven  " 
is  not  one  with  the  weary  and  interminable 
controversy  between  classicism  and  ro- 
manticism. The  questions  to  be  asked 
before  deciding  whether  a  writer  belongs 
to  the  sensible  or  pseudo-celestial  order 
of  poets  are  not,  "Does  he  write  in  the 
trim  couplets  of  Pope,  or  in  the  bounding, 
lyrical  manner  of  Shelley.?"  "Does  he 
celebrate  nature  conventionalized  or  na- 
ture free?"  "Is  his  philosophy  the  phi- 
losophy of  pedestrian  empiricism  or  of 
soaring  transcendentalism.?"  but,  "Have" 
his  conceptions,  be  they  lofty  or  lowly,  the 
coherent  sanity  of  substance  which  alone 
lends  itself  to  clear  representation  in  a 
satisfying  artistic  form  ?  "  and  "  Are  such 
conceptions  within  or  beyond  his  reach ; 
does  he  dominate  them  or  is  he  dominated 
by  them  ?  "  Matthew  Arnold  has  observed 
that  Keats  renders  nature,  while  Shelley 
tries  to  render  her.  With  the  truth  of  the 
special  criticism  I  have  no  immediate 
concern  ;  but  the  words  are  cited  because 
they  indicate  with  such  clear  concise- 
ness the  essential  difference  between  two 
classes  of  poetic  craftsmen.  It  is  this 
perfection  of  rendering —  whether  of  na- 
ture or  of  human  life,  of  thought,  senti-^ 
ment,  or  emotion  —  which  makes  such  sM 
term  as  "  poet  of  plain  sense  "  a  term  of 
absolute  praise,  instead  of  being  like 
classical  or  romantic,  subjective  or  ob- 
jective,  an   epithet   which,  may   be  used 
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either  by  way  of  eulogy  or  of  reproach. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  for  example,  depre- 
ciates Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  on 
the  ground  that  he  finds  it  "defective  in 
the  core  of  common  sense,"  and  while  the 
finding  may  possibly  be  questioned,  every 
judicious  reader  will  feel  that  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted the  verdict  of  depreciation  based 
upon  it  is  perfectly  just ;  for  by  deficiency 
in  common  sense  the  writer  means  a  lack 
of  that  organic  coherence  of  substance 
which  is  as  essential  to  the  conviction  of 
the  imagination  as  is  sound  logic  to  the 
conviction  of  the  reason.  Such  a  lack  is 
not  merely  a  defect  from  this  or  that  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  defect  from  any  point  of 
view,  —  a  fault  in  itself. 

The  opposite  merit  is  to  be  found  not 
only   in  the  classical   didactics  of   Pope, 
Dryden,  and  the  earlier  Georgians,  but  in 
the    romantic    narrative   and   descriptive 
poetry  of  Byron  and  Scott;  it  is  not  want- 
ing in  the  meditatively  observant  work  of 
Wordsworth.     It  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  praise   the   poetry   of   common    sense 
consistently,  that   we    should   prefer   the 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  that  of 
the  men  who  are  nearer  to  our  own  time, 
—  work  which  necessarily  comes  home  to 
us  because  it  speaks  our  own  thought  in 
our  own  dialect.     When   Kingsley  spoke 
of  the  dominating  quality  of  Pope's  verse 
as  having  gone  out,  he  meant  that  it  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  not  that  it  had  gone 
out  of  existence,  for  a  cardinal  intellectual 
virtue  does  not  perish  with  the  men  of  any 
generation ;     *-  the    poetry   of    sensed''   to 
adapt  a  line  of  Keats,  "is  never  dead." 
Just  at   present,  more's   the   pity,  Byron 
and  Scott  are  largely  sharing  the  fate  of 
Pope  —  they  have  gone  out ;  and  we  have 
been  told  again  and  again  that  their  loss 
of  vogue  is  due  to  the  absence  from  their 
work  of  a  certain  exquisiteness  of  appre- 
hension, a  sublimity  of  sensation,  a  mas- 
tery of   complexities  of  technique^  of  all 
those   vague   virtues   of  conception    and 
treatment   which   are  summed  up  in  the 
one  blessed    word  "distinction."     These 
things  are  certainly  not  to  be  discerned  in 
"Childe  Harold"  or  "The   Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  but  one  has  a  shrewd   suspicion 
that  what  is  found  amiss  in  these  poems 
by  the  noisiest  class  of  contemporary  con- 
noisseurs is  not  the  absence  of  something, 
but  the  presence  of  something  else,  —  of 
that   fine,  manly  robustness,  that  sturdy 
directness,  that  simple,  instinctive  swift- 
ness of  touch  which  embodies  a  clear  and 
vivid  conception  in  a  perfectly  representa- 
tive literary  form  that  stands  a  silent  re- 
proach to  the   ineffective  prettiness,  the 


oracular  obscurity,  and  the  convulsive 
strain  of  the  verse  which,  because  it  caa 
never  touch  or  move  the  normally  con- 
stituted human  being,  is,  on  the  principle 
of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  spoken  of  as  "  in- 
timate." 

This  intimacy  is  supposed  to  be  spe- 
cially manifest  in  the  treatment  of  nature 
by  contemporary  poets  of  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  in  their  verse  nature  is  cer- 
tainly exploited  as  she  has  never  been 
exploited  before.  She  has  become  a  Di- 
ana pursued  to  her  most  private  haunts  by 
a  literary  Actaeon  with  note-book  in  hand; 
but  the  notes  that  he  makes  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  the  jottings  of  an 
eavesdropper,  not  the  confidences  of  a 
favored  lover.  Even  in  Pope's  "Windsor 
Forest,"  with  all  its  conventional  phrase- 
ology, one  is  conscious  of  a  simple,  more 
instructive,  and  therefore  more  genuine 
enjoyment  of  nature  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  certain  living  poets,  who  have, 
indeed,  abjured  convention  for  cram. 
Where,  now,  it  may  be  asked,  save  here 
and  there  in  the  work  of  poets  like  Lord 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, do  we  read  poetry  which  brings  us 
into  such  veritable  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  elements  as  that  ot  which  we  are  made 
conscious  by  the  virile  stanzas  of  Byron? 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still  —  though  not 

in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep: 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high 

host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain- 
coast, 
All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

The  sky  is  changed !  —  and  such  a  change  I 

Oh  night, 
And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  I     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  1     Not  from  one  lone 

cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her 

aloud  1 

Such  pictorial  description  as  this,  pro- 
ducing its  effects  so  simply,  so  swiftly,  so 
directly,  is,  not  less  than  the  measured 
epigrammatic  didacticism  of  Pope,  the 
poetry  of  common  sense  ;  because  diverse 
as  are  their  indwelling  spirit  and  their  out- 
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ward  form,  they  both  exhibit  the  calm 
supremacy  of  fulfilled  accomplishment, 
not  the  contortion  of  ineffectual  strain. 
We  have  didactic  poetry  now,  and  it  is 
very  different  from  the  didactic  poetry  of 
Pope  and  Johnson,  having  less  of  glitter 
and  more  of  warmth,  fewer  of  the  accents 
of  the  world,  more  of  the  inspired  tone  of 
solitary  vision  ;  but  it  has  the  same  notes 
of  clearness,  simplicity,  sufficingness. 
These  are  heard  in  Arnold's  stanza  :  — 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides ; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will'd 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfill'd. 

They  are  heard  yet  again  in  the  lines 
of  "In  Memoriam:"  — 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well 

May  make  one  music  as  before 

But  vaster. 

Nor  are  they  absent  from,  or  inconsis- 
tent with,  the  poetry  of  a  sane  and  reverent 
mysticism  which  inspires  Wordsworth's 
great  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality ;"  for  the  poet  of  plain  sense  is 
not  the  poet  who  is  distinguished  from 
his  aspiring  peers  by  being  content  to 
dwell  in  the  flat  lowlands  of  thought  and 
emotion,  but  by  his  gift  of  climbing  with- 
out giddiness,  of  breathing  the  air  of  the 
higher  summits  without  intoxication.  The 
poetry  of  common  sense  is  seen  at  its  best 
and  strongest  not  when  imagination  plods 
along  the  highway,  but  when  it  stands 
upon  the  mountain-top,  as  in  the  Homeric 
epic,  the  "Divine  Comedy"  of  Dante, 
the  human  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  the 
"Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton.  In  these  su- 
preme efforts  we  are,  however,  impressed 
more  immediately  and  forcibly  by  the 
Titanesque  power  than  by  the  sane  and 
ordered  co-ordination  of  its  expression; 
so  therefore,  when  we  name  the  poetry  of 
common  sense,  we  naturally  think  of  the 
poetry  in  which  the  peculiar  quality  stands 
free  from  the  shadow  of  more  splendid  if 
not  more  essential  endowments  ;  and  the 
name  which  comes  to  our  lips  will  not  be 
the  name  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare;  it 
will  be  some  such  name  as  that  of  Pope. 
Nor  is  he  unworthy  of  the  representative 
position.  If  it  be  urged  that  his  substance 
is  too  familiar  to  be  arresting,  we  may 
fairly  ask,  who  made  it  familiar?  whose 
stamp  it  was  that  gave  to  common  metal 
such  universal  currency?    The  gentleman 


who  went  to  see  "  Hamlet "  for  the  first 
time  said  that  it  was  "a  good  play  but  too 
full  of  quotations."  We  laugh  at  him, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  ourselves 
remark  with  a  grave  face  that  Pope's  lit- 
erary merits  are  considerable,  but  that  his 
thought  is  trite  and  commonplace.  Be  it 
so.  Sleep  is  commonplace,  but  Sancho 
Panza  had  the  grace  to  bless  the  man  who 
invented  it.  Common  sense  is  not  quite 
so  common  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  common  to  be  de- 
spised by  superior  people.  We  will  there- 
fore bless  the  men  who  have  made  it 
common,  and  among  our  blessings  a  special 
benediction  shall  be  reserved  for  Alexan- 
der Pope. 

James  Ashcroft  Noble. 


From  Temple  Bar 
WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

Does  any  one  read  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam Cobbett  now?  If  not  why  not?  Cob- 
bett wrote  so  much,  and  so  rapidly,  and 
often  with  such  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  write  a  good  deal  of  nonsense. 
But  there  is  nonsense  and  nonsense,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  wrote 
anything  which  was  not  worth  reading. 
There  are  many  things  written,  which  are 
of  unquestionable  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  very  questionable  value;  while 
nonsense  of  the  right  sort  is  absolutely 
priceless.  Who  would  not  rather  have 
written  Lamb's  "  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig"  than  Harvey's  "  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs  "  ? 

Not  that  Cobbett  would  or  could  have 
written  either  the  one  or  the  other.  For 
anything  of  the  nature  of  fiction,  unless  it 
had  a  directly  polemical  or  didactic  object, 
he  had  the  most  profound  contempt;  and 
there  was  nothing  morbid  or  sentimental 
about  his  religion.  Admiration  for  Shake- 
speare's plays  or  Scott's  novels  he  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  want  of  sound 
judgment;  while  because  Dr.  Johnson 
feared  death,  he  never  referred  to  him 
without  giving  him  some  such  opprobrious 
titles,  as  "  Old  Dread-death  and  Dread- 
devil  Johnson."  He  was  always  terribly 
in  earnest,  alwaj's  "cocksure"  of  every- 
thing, always  inviting  the  world  to  tread 
upon  the  tails  of  his  coat,  always  brave, 
pugnacious,  irascible,  cheerful,  prejudiced, 
kind-hearted,  unreasonable,  and  altogether  |k: 
lovable.  He  was  a  great  master  of  the  « 
difficult  art  of  writing  forcible   and  idio- 
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matic  English  prose.  His  simple  and  di- 
rect style  vibrates  with  life  and  energy, 
sometimes  breaking  out  into  a  passion  of 
vituperation,  sometimes  lighted  up  with 
unexpected  humor,  or  with  fine  pathos 
more  unexpected  still. 

William  Cobbett  was  born  at  Farnham, 
on  March  9th,  1762,  and  was  the  third  son 
of  George  Cobbett,  a  small  farmer.  His 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  high 
character  and  robust  common  sense,  but 
possessed  of  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
education.  The  sons  were  made  to  work 
at  a  very  early  age,  but  seem  always  to 
have  been  treated  with  kindness.  William 
soon  showed  that  he  was  a  boy  of  inde- 
pendent and  adventurous  spirit  and  liter- 
ary taste ;  not  perhaps  a  very  common 
combination,  unless  —  which  is  extremely 
doubtful — a  taste  for  printed  matter  of 
the  "penny  dreadful  "  type  can  be  called 
literary.  When  young  Cobbett  was  only 
eleven  years  old,  having  met  a  man  who 
told  him  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
might  be  seen  in  Kew  Gardens,  without 
any  fear  he  started  off  at  once  to  walk 
to  Kew  with  sixpence  halfpenny  in  his 
pocket.  After  walking  all  day,  he  reached 
Richmond,  with  exactly  threepence  of  his 
little  store  still  unexpended.  His  notice 
was  attracted  by  a  little  book  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  bookseller's  shop,  "The  Tale  of 
a  Tub,"  price  threepence.  Impelled  by 
some  strange  fancy,  he  expended  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  the  book. 
That  was  perhaps  the  turning-point  of  his 
life.  He  went  into  a  field  to  examine  his 
treasure.  The  book  revealed  to  him  the 
existence  of  a  new  world  of  ideas.  Un- 
mindful of  supper  or  bed,  he  read  on,  until 
it  became  too  dark  for  him  to  read  any 
longer.  For  many  years  after  this  the 
book  was  his  constant  companion,  and  the 
influence  of  Swift  is  distinctly  visible  in 
much  of  his  writing. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tem- 
porary employment  in  Kew  Gardens,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  stayed  there  very 
long.  On  leaving  Kew  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  and  continued  to  work  on 
the  farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  one- 
and-twenty.  His  final  departure  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood  was  the  result  of  a 
sudden  resolution,  suddenly  acted  upon. 
He  was  going  one  day  to  a  fair  at  Guild- 
ford with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
when  the  London  coach  came  rattling 
down  the  road.  Until  that  moment  he  had 
never  thought  of  going  to  London,  but  the 
determination  to  do  so  was  instantly 
formed  in  his  mind.  He  joined  the  coach  ; 
his  independent  life  began. 


The  rapid  decision  and  the  prompt  ac- 
tion were  alike  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life  he  never  seems  to 
have  known  the  meaning  of  doubt  or  hes- 
itation. His  mental  vision,  if  limited  in 
range,  was  perfectly  clear.  Whatever  his 
eye  was  fixed  on,  he  saw  with  distinctness 
and  certainty,  and  he  saw  nothing  else. 
He  was  absolutely  honest  and  courageous, 
and  always  walked  straight  to  his  imme- 
diate goal  with  unfaltering  steps.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  when  he  had 
reached  that  goal,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  turn  completely  round,  and 
walk  all  the  way  back  again,  sublimely 
unconscious  that  he  had  not  all  the  time 
been  progressing  in  the  same  direction. 

There  must  have  been  something  very 
winning  and  attractive  in  Cobbett,  for  he 
never  failed  to  find,  not  only  friends,  but 
friends  of  the  right  sort.  When  the  coach 
stopped  for  dinner,  he  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  his  fellow-passengers,  to 
whom  he  explained  his  plans,  or  rather 
his  want  of  plans.  This  man  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  offered  him  a 
home  at  his  own  house  in  London,  and 
obtained  a  situation  for  him  in  a  solicitor's 
office. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  a  solic- 
itor's clerk,  Cobbett  was  more  unhappy 
than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  Not 
only  was  the  work  which  he  had  to.  do 
utterly  uncongenial  to  him,  it  Iras  also 
excessively  hard.  In  order  to  get  through 
his  daily  task,  he  had  to  work  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  or  nine 
at  night,  and  sometimes  all  night  long. 
He  might  at  any  time  have  escaped  from 
the  almost  intolerable  drudgery.  His 
father  wished  him  to  return  home,  but  his 
indomitable  pride  would  not  suffer  him  to 
do  so. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
found  a  way  of  escape  for  himself.  Once 
again  a  sudden  impulse  led  him  to  take  a 
step  which  changed  the  whole  current  of 
his  life.  Walking  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  St.  James's  Park,  he  saw  an  advertise- 
ment inviting  young  men  to  enlist  in  the 
Royal  Marines.  He  decided  immediately 
to  accept  the  invitation.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  Chatham,  but  by  some  mistake  he 
did  not  enlist  in  the  Marines,  but  in  the 
54th  Foot,  which  at  that  time  was  sta- 
tioned in  Nova  Scotia. 

He  had  to  remain  for  a  year  at  Chatham, 
to  learn  his  drill.  It  was  here  that  the 
real  trials  of  his  life  began.  He  was 
obliged  to  associate  with  men  of  the  worst 
character,  who  were  drunkards  and  invet- 
erate gamblers.    But  his  early  training  and 
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the  lessons  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
parenis  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Never 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  the 
army  did  he  taste  intoxicating  liquor  or 
touch  a  card. 

What  spare  time  he  had,  he  spent  in 
improving  his  education.  Experience  had 
taught  him  that  his  ignorance  of  English 
grammar  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him. 
He  accordingly  procured  a  copy  of 
"  Lowth's  English  Grammar,"  and  set 
himself  to  master  it.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  spared  himself  no  pains.  He 
copied  out  the  whole  book  two  or  three 
times.  Then  he  learnt  it  by  heart,  and 
made  it  a  rule  to  repeat  it  over  from  be- 
ginning to  end  every  night  and  morning, 
and  whenever  he  was  on  sentry  duty.  But 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  book.  The  task  of  mastering  it 
had  evidently  been  an  extremely  tedious 
one,  and  he  afterwards  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  full  of  errors.  Many 
years  afterwards  he  wrote  an  English 
grammar  for  the  use  of  his  son,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  Bishop  Lowth  had  fallen.  "  Cob- 
bett's  English  Grammar  "  is  very  far  from 
being  a  faultless  book,  but  it  is  a  work  of 
singular  merit.  It  has  indeed  been  said 
of  Cobbett,  that  he  wrote  an  English 
grammar  which  was  "as  entertaining  as  a 
novel."  And  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  literal  truth.  In  fact,  many  novels 
are  far  harder  to  read  than  Cobbett's 
grammar.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is  : 
•"  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  in 
a  series  of  Letters  :  intended  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  of  young  persons  in  gen- 
eral, but  more  especially  for  the  use  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  apprentices,  and  plough- 
boys.  By  William  Cobbett.  To  which 
are  added  six  lessons,  intended  to  prevent 
statesmen  from  using  false  grammar,  and 
from  writing  in  an  awkward  manner." 
From  its  sarcastic  title-page  to  the  end  of 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pages  of 
which  it  is  composed,  every  sentence  in 
the  book  tingles  and  vibrates  with  the 
strong  personality  of  the  writer.  But  the 
purpose  with  which  the  book  was  written 
is  never  lost  sight  of.  It  is  an  orderly, 
simple,  and  luminous  treatise,  displaying 
strong  common  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  which  the  book 
is  composed,  Cobbett  criticises  the  king's 
speech.  He  was  probably  not  the  first,  as 
he  was  certainly  not  the  last,  to  lay  an 
irreverent  hand  upon  a  royal  speech  ;  but 
it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  such  a 
document  has  ever  been  assailed  with  so 


much  vigor  and  wit.     The  letter  concludes 
with  these  words  :  — 

It  is  unnecessary,  my  dear  James,  for  me 
to  proceed  further  with  an  exposure  of  the 
bad  grammar  and  the  nonsense  of  this  speech. 
There  is  not,  in  the  whole  speech,  one  single 
sentence  that  is  free  from  error.  Nor  will 
you  be  at  all  surprised  at  this,  if  ever  you 
should  hear  those  persons  uttering  their  own 
speeches  in  those  places  which,  when  you 
were  a  naughty  little  boy,  you  used  to  call 
the  **  Thieves'  Houses."  If  you  should  ever 
hear  them  there,  stammering  and  repeating 
and  putting  forth  their  nonsense,  your  wonder 
will  be,  not  that  they  wrote  a  King's  Speech 
so  badly,  but  that  they  contrived  to  put  upon 
paper  sentences  sufiiciently  grammatical  to 
enable  us  to  guess  at  the  meaning. 

"When  you  were  a  naughty  little  boy  " 
is  delicious. 

But  at  the  time  that  Cobbett  was  labori- 
ously committing  to  memory  "Lowth's 
English  Grammar,"  neither  the  "  naughty 
little  boy  "  nor  his  mother  had  yet  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  of  his  life. 

The  time,  however,  was  not  far  distant 
when  he  was  to  meet  the  remarkable 
woman  who  was  destined  to  become  his 
wife.  Of  the  vast  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  which  Cobbett  wrote,  one,  and 
one  only,  still  deservedly  enjoys  a  wide 
popularity.  Of  this  book,  "  Advice  to 
Young  Men,"  many  reprints  are,  at  the 
present  time,  in  circulation.  Although  the 
advice  contained  in  the  book  is  not  always 
perfectly  sound,  yet  its  whole  tone  is  so 
healthy,  manly,  and  self-respecting,  that 
the  work  is  still  of  great  value  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  originally  written. 
It  is,  moreover,  so  full  of  autobiographical 
details  that  it  is  most  useful  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
Cobbett's  life  and  character.  No  one  can 
read  the  passage  in  which,  with  straight- 
forward simplicity,  he  tells  the  beautiful 
story  of  his  courtship,  without  feeling  that 
both  Cobbett  and  his  wife  must  have  been 
people  of  remarkable  strength  of  character. 

When  I  first  saw  my  wife,  she  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  I  was  within  about  a  month  of 
twenty-one.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  ser- 
geant of  artillery,  and  I  was  the  sergeant- 
major  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  both  stationed  in 
forts  near  the  city  of  St.  John,  in  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick.  I  sat  in  the  same  room 
with  her  for  about  an  hour,  in  company  with 
others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  was 
the  very  girl  for  me.  That  I  thought  her 
beautiful  is  certain,  for  that  I  had  always  said 
should  be  an  indispensable  qualification  ;  but 
I  saw  in  her  what  I  deemed  marks  of  that 
sobriety  of  conduct  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  and  which  has  been  by  far  the  greatest 
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blessing  of  my  life.  It  was  now  dead  of  win- 
ter, and,  of  course,  the  snow  several  feet  deep 
on  the  ground,  and  the  weather  piercing  cold. 
It  was  my  habit,  when  I  had  done  my  morn- 
ing's writing,  to  go  out  at  break  of  day  to 
take  a  walk  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  our 
barracks  lay.  In  about  three  mornings  after 
I  had  first  seen  her  I  had,  by  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two  young  men  to 
join  me  in  my  walk ;  and  our  road  lay  by  the 
house  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was  hardly 
light,  but  she  was  out  on  the  snow,  scrubbing 
out  a  washing  tub.  **  That's  the  girl  for  me," 
said  I,  when  we  had  got  out  of  her  hearing. 
One  of  these  young  men  came  to  England 
soon  afterwards;  and  he,  who  keeps  an  inn 
in  Yorkshire,  came  over  to  Preston,  at  the 
time  of  the  election,  to  verify  whether  I  was 
the  same  man.  When  he  found  that  I  was, 
he  appeared  surprised ;  but  what  was  his  sur- 
prise when  I  told  him  that  those  tall  young 
men  whom  he  saw  around  me  were  the  sons 
of  that  pretty  little  girl  that  he  and  I  saw 
scrubbing  out  the  washing  tub  on  the  snow  in 
New  Brunswick  at  daybreak  in  the  morning. 

From  the  day  that  I  first  spoke  to  her,  I 
never  had  a- thought  of  her  ever  being  the  wife 
of  any  other  man,  more  than  I  had  of  her  being 
transformed  into  a  chest  of  drawers;  and  I 
formed  my  resolution  at  once  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  permission;  and  to  get 
out  of  the  army  as  soon  as  I  could,  so  that 
this  matter  was  at  once  settled  as  firmly  as  if 
written  in  a  book  of  fate.  At  the  end  of 
about  six  months  my  regiment,  and  I  along 
with  it,  were  moved  to  Frederickton,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  of  St. 
John;  and,  which  was  worse,  the  artillery 
was  expected  to  go  off  to  England  a  year  or 
two  before  our  regiment  1  The  artillery  went, 
and  she  along  with  them ;  and  now  it  was  that 
I  acted  a  part  becoming  a  real  and  sensible 
lover.  I  was  aware  that,  when  she  got  to 
that  gay  place  Woolwich,  the  home  of  her 
father  and  mother,  necessarily  visited  by  nu- 
merous persons,  not  the  most  select,  might 
become  unpleasant  to  her ;  and  I  did  not  like, 
besides,  that  she  should  continue  to  work  hard-. 
I  had  saved  a  hundred  a7td  fifty  guineas y  the 
earnings  of  my  early  hours,  in  writing  for  the 
paymaster,  the  quartermaster,  and  others,  in 
addition  to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay.  /  sent 
her  all  my  money  before  she  sailed ;  and  wrote 
to  her,  to  beg  of  her,  if  she  found  her  home 
uncomfortable,  to  hire  a  lodging  with  respect- 
able people;  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  spare 
the  money  by  any  means,  but  to  buy  herself 
good  clothes,  and  to  live  without  hard  work, 
until  I  arrived  in  England  ;  and  I,  in  order  to 
induce  her  to  lay  out  the  money,  told  her  that 
I  should  get  plenty  more  before  I  came  home. 

As  the  malignity  of  the  devil  would  have  it, 
we  were  kept  abroad  two  years  longer  than 
our  time;  Mr.  Pitt  (England  not  being  so 
tame  then  as  she  is  now)  having  knocked  up 
a  dust  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound.  Oh, 
how  I  cursed  Nootka  Sound,  and  poor  brawl- 
ing Pitt  too,  I  am  afraid  I     At  the  end  oifour 


years y  however,  home  I  came,  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  got  my  discharge  from  the  army 
by  the  great  kindness  of  poor  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  major  of  my  regi- 
ment. I  found  my  little  girl  a  servant  of  all 
work  (and  hard  work  it  was)  at  five  pounds  a 
year,  in  the  home  of  a  Captain  Brisac ;  and, 
without  hardly  saying  a  word  about  the  mat- 
ter, she  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  of  my 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  unbroken  I 

This  beautiful  and  wholesome  story  is 
the  record  of  the  coartship  of  a  good  man 
and  a  good  woman.  The  only  apology 
needed  for  the  long  extract  we  have  given, 
is  that  the  incident  shows  us  what  was  the 
real  character  of  a  man  who  was  much 
misunderstood,  and  who,  it  must  be  frankly 
confessed,  did  and  said  many  things  which 
made  such  misunderstanding  inevitable. 
To  tell  the  story  in  any  words  but  the 
simple  and  straightforward  ones  which 
Cobbett  uses  would  be  to  spoil  it.  The 
book  from  which  we  have  quoted  contains 
many  other  references  to  his  wife,  which 
show  that  he  was  proud  of  her,  and  proud 
to  let  his  pride  in  her  and  love  for  her  be 
known.  One  other  short  extract  from 
this  book  must  be  given  because  it  not 
only  shows  Cobbett's  contempt  for  idle- 
ness, but  is  also  a  good  example  of  those 
witty  turns  of  thought  and  expression 
which  make  all  his  writings  so  pleasant  to 
read. 

It  was  a  story  in  Philadelphia,  some  years 
ago,  that  a  young  man  who  was  courting  one 
of  three  sisters,  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
her,  when  all  the  three  were  present,  and 
when  one  said  to  the  other,  '*  I  w^woVr  where 
our  needle  is."  Upon  which  he  withdrew,  as 
soon  as  was  consistent  with  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness, resolved  never  to  think  more  of  a  girl 
who  possessed  a  needle  only  in  partnership, 
and  who,  it  appeared,  was  not  too  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  place  where  even  that  share 
was"  deposited. 

Curiously  enough,  Cobbett's  entrance 
upon  public  life  was  indirectly  due  to  his 
experience  in  the  army.  While  he  was 
serving  abroad  he  discovered,  or  thought 
he  had  discovered,  that  three  of  the  offi- 
cers of  his  regiment  had  been  guilty  of  a 
long  course  of  systematic  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. Having  access  to  the  regimental 
books,  he  was  enabled  to  get  up  the  case 
against  them,  which  he  did  with  the  great- 
est care,  industry,  and  secrecy.  Directly 
his  regiment  returned  to  England  Cobbett 
obtained  his  discharge  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  the  supposed  delin' 
quents  to  justice.  He  was  married  on 
5th  February,  1792,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards  brought  his   charges   against    the 
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three  officers.  They  were  summoned  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  but  the  whole  case 
against  them  collapsed  ;  for  almost  at  the 
last  moment  Cobbett  declined  to  appear  as 
a  witness  and  hastily  crossed  over  to 
France.  His  own  explanation  of  this 
strange  incident  was  that  he  had  discov- 
ered that,  not  only  had  the  regimental 
books  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  accused 
persons,  but  that  the  officers  and  their 
friends  were  fully  prepared  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  him  by  bringing  against  him 
a  false  charge  of  high  treason,  supported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  suborned 
witnesses. 

While  he  was  endeavoring  to  bring  the 
three  officers  to  justice,  Cobbett  corre- 
sponded with  many  public  men,  and  seems 
to  have  become  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  public  affairs  were  ina 
terribly  corrupt  state.  From  that  time  until 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  reformer  of 
public  abuses.  This  led  him  to  attack 
men  of  every  political  party  in  turn,  and 
in  this  way  he  gained  for  himself  the  un- 
desirable reputation  of  being  a  renegade 
and  a  turncoat. 

In  France  he  remained  only  a  few 
months,  but  long  enough  to  enable  him  — 
with  his  wonderful  capacity  for  work  —  to 
gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  to  write  a  French  grammar. 

From  France  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  remained  for  eight  years.  At  first  he 
maintained  himself  and  his  wife  by  teach- 
ing English  to  the  French  refugees  who 
had  escaped  to  America  from  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  as  time 
went  on,  he  learnt  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  his  pen.  It  was  the  Priestley  riots 
which  first  taught  him  his  controversial 
power.  At  this  time  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  constituted  authority,  and  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Observations 
on  Priestley's  Emigration,"  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  government  of  the 
day.  This  pamphlet  led  to  a  paper  war,  in 
which  strong  language  was  used  on  both 
sides. 

Cobbett  now  felt  that  he  had  found  his 
true  vocation.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Priestley  controversy,  he  started  a 
monthly  political  newspaper  with  the 
quaint  and  suggestive  title  of  Peter  Porcu- 
pine. Like  the  porcupine  of  fable,  its 
quills  flew  in  all  directions.  Abuses  of  all 
kinds,  or  what  Cobbett  regarded  as  abuses, 
were  unsparingly  attacked  in  the  columns 
of  the  new  paper.  The  pace  was  too  hot 
to  last.  For  threats  of  personal  violence 
and  attacks  by  rival  newspapers  Cobbett 
cared  nothing,  but  he  could  not  so  easily 
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disregard  actions  for  libel.  In  the  first 
action  for  libel  brought  against  him,  the 
grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill,  but  in  the 
second  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  as  the  ver- 
dict was  given  against  him  with  five  thou- 
sand dollars  damages. 

This  was  too  much  for  Cobbett.  He 
decided  to  return  to  England.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  issued  a  last  num- 
ber of  the  Porcupine^  which  contained  a 
farewell  address  to  his  readers,  which  was 
scarcely  calculated  to  soothe  the  ruffled 
feelings  of  his  enemies,  for  he  spoke  of 
America  as  "an  infamous  land,  where 
judges  became  felons,  and  felons  judges." 
With  characteristic  courage,  Cobbett  re- 
mained in  America  for  nearly  six  months 
after  the  publication  of  these  gentle  words. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  molested. 

The  voyage  between  England  and 
America  was  a  serious  matter  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Cobbett  set  sail 
from  America  on  the  ist  June,  1800,  and 
did  not  land  in  England  until  the  8th  July 
in  the  same  year. 

He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Tory  party,  for  whose  support  he  endeav- 
ored to  resuscitate  the  Porcupine.  The 
attempt  met  with  only  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  success.  After  a  very  brief 
career,  the  paper  ceased  to  appear.  It 
made  way  for  a  publication  which  became 
far  more  famous,  and  which  was  destined 
to  have  a  long  and  stormy  existence  and  to 
influence  a  large  circle  of  readers.  On  the 
1st  January,  1802,  the  first  number  of 
Cobbett'' s  Political  Register  appeared,  and 
it  was  continued  weekly,  with  two  short 
intervals,  until  Cobbett's  death  in  1835. 

In  its  early  days  the  Register  was  Tory 
in  its  politics.  Considering  that  Cobbett 
afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  extreme  representative  of  extreme 
Radicalism,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Register 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was 
reprinted  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  sent  to  all  the  clergy  in  order 
that  they  might  read  it  in  their  churches. 
The  fact  is  that  Cobbett  was  never,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  politician 
at  all.  He  was  a  reformer  of  abuses  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  all  places,  parties,  and 
persons.  In  his  day  there  was  no  political 
party  that  was  pure  enough  to  be  able  to 
count  upon  such  a  person  as  a  safe  and 
constant  supporter.  There  are  indeed 
some  people  who  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  even  in  the  present  day  we  have 
completely  changed  all  that. 

The  Register  very  rapidly  became  pop- 
ular and  successful.     Ina  very  few  years 
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after  the  appearance  of  the  first  number, 
the  profits  of  this  and  his  other  publica- 
tions were  so  considerable,  that  Cobbett 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  buy  a  house, 
and  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  at 
Botley  in  Hampshire.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  that  a  publication  such  as  the 
Register  should  have  met  with  enor- 
mous success.  Odd  volumes  may  always 
be  purchased  for  a  few  pence  at  any  sec- 
ond-hand bookseller's.  They  are  well 
worth  buying,  for  even  in  the  present  day, 
when  many  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  dealt  have  been  utterly  forgotten, 
the  spirited  and  vigorous  writing  is  most 
enjoyable.  When  the  Register  was  orig- 
inally published  it  must  have  been  de- 
lightful to  read  in  its  pages  a  discussion 
of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  writ- 
ten in  a  tone  of  arrogant  dogmatism  by  one 
who  was  a  master  of  simple,  clear,  and 
resonant  English. 

Bat  the  paper  which  made  Cobbett's 
fortune  also  destroyed  it. 

In  1809  there  was  a  trumpery  mutiny 
among  the  local  militia  at  Ely.  The 
ringleaders  were  tried  by  court-martial  and 
were  sentenced  to  the  savage  punishment 
of  five  hundred  lashes  each.  Cobbett's 
indignation  led  him  to  publish  a  violent 
and  somewhat  intemperate  article  on  this 
incident  in  the  Rej^ister.  He  was  pros- 
ecuted for  seditious  libel  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  In  a  touch- 
ing passage  in  the  "Advice  to  Young 
Men,"  he  tells  of  the  dismay  which  the 
news  of  this  sentence  caused  to  his  fam- 
ily:- 

The  blow  was,  to  be  sure,  a  terrible  one; 
and,  O  Godl  how  was  it  felt  by  these  poor 
children  I  It  was  in  the  month  of  July  when 
the  horrible  sentence  was  passed  upon  me. 
My  wife,  having  left  the  children  in  the  care 
of  her  good  and  affectionate  sister,  was  in 
London,  waiting  to  know  the  doom  of  her 
husband.  When  the  news  arrived  at  Botley, 
the  three  boys,  one  eleven,  another  nine,  and 
the  other  seven  years  old,  were  hoeing  cab- 
bages in  that  garden  which  had  been  the  source 
of  so  much  delight.  When  the  account  of  the 
savage  sentence  was  brought  to  them,  the 
3'oungest  could  not  for  some  time  be  made  to 
understand  what  a/a//  was ;  and  when  he  did, 
he,  all  in  a  tremor,  exclaimed,  "Now  I'm 
sure,  William,  that  papa  is  not  in  a  place  like 
that  I  "  The  other,  in  order  to  disguise  his 
tears  and  smother  his  sobs,  fell  to  work  with 
a  hoe,  and  chopped  about  like  a  blind  person. 
This  account,  when  it  reached  me,  affected 
me  more,  filled  me  with  deeper  resentment, 
^han  any  other  circumstance. 

But  Cobbett's  troubles  were  not  ended 


yet.  When  he  came  out  of  prison  he  was 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  ;^6,ooo,  but  his 
spirit  was  still  undaunted.  Not  only  had 
he  continued  to  edit  the  Register  within 
the  walls  of  the  jail,  but  he  had  also  writ- 
ten several  books  during  his  enforced 
retirement  from  public  life. 

He  had  become  a  marked  man,  and 
when  "the  gagging  bills  "  became  law  in 
1819,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  Register  would  be  very  carefully 
watched,  and  that  if  any  plausible  pretext 
could  be  found  the  editor  would  again  be 
clapped  into  jail. 

But  Cobbett  had  had  enough  of  jail,  and 
he  determined  that  his  enemies  should 
not  have  any  chance  of  shutting  him  up  a 
second  time.  He  accordingly  went  over 
to  America  again,  where  he  prepared  his 
Register^  sending  it  over  to  England  for 
publication.  This  plan  must  have  de- 
tracted considerably  from  the  freshness 
and  interest  of  the  publication. 

He  remained  in  America  a  little  more 
than  two  years,  and  they  were  years  of 
serious  misfortune  to  him.  His  American 
home  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  had 
severe  losses  on  his  farm  at  Botley.  His 
debts  amounted  to  ;^34,ooo,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  declare  himself  insolvent.  He 
had  to  part  with  his  home  and  farm  and 
settled  down  at  Kensington. 

But  he  had  still  many  more  years  of 
vigorous  life  before  him.  In  1821  he  be- 
gan a  practice,  which  he  continued  at 
intervals  until  1832,  of  riding  through  the 
rural  counties  of  England,  noting  down  in 
a  diary  every  evening  what  he  had  seen, 
heard,  and  said  during  the  day.  Cobbett 
was  a  shrewd  and  keen  observer,  and  his 
"  Rural  Rides  "  is  a  book  which  is  simply 
invaluable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  condition  of  rural 
England  at  a  critical  period  of  our  his- 
tory. The  new  manufacturing  system  had 
displaced  a  large  amount  of  labor,  a  reck- 
less administration  of  the  Poor-Law  had 
undermined  and  weakened  the  self-reli- 
ance of  the  laborers,  the  loss  of  our  large 
colonies  had  crippled  our  trade,  the  war 
with  France,  which  had  cost  us  more  than 
the  whole  value  of  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  country,  had  loaded  us  with  an 
enormous  debt,  which  made  excessive  tax- 
ation an  absolute  necessity,  while  a  series 
of  bad  harvests  had  greatly  increased 
our  embarrassments.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
especially  in  agricultural  districts,  was 
ever  more  miserable  than  at  this  period. 
Cobbett  was  no  philosopher.  The  expla- 
nations which  he  offers  of  the  causes  of 
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the  misery  which  he  witnessed  are  often 
childish,  and  always  inadequate.  But  he 
was  an  accurate  and  sympathetic  observer, 
and  a  forcible  and  lucid  writer.  So  great 
was  his  vigor  and  energy,  that  after  a  daily 
ride  of  about  forty  miles,  it  was  apparently 
his  invariable  custom  to  write  down  the 
observations  of  the  day  before  going  to 
bed.  Those  observations  sometimes  ex- 
tended over  several  printed  pages.  Por- 
tions of  his  diary  were  actually  written  in 
the  saddle.  What  he  wrote  was  published 
without  correction  or  alteration,  so  that 
the  book  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  instantaneous  word-photographs.  Any- 
thing like  fine  writing  he  abhorred,  but  his 
keen  love  for  nature  and  his  wonderful 
command  of  language  give  a  vivid  beauty 
to  many  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
natural  objects.  Two  brief  extracts  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  charm  of  a  book 
which,  if  it  is  not  as  much  read  as  it  de- 
serves, will  always  have  its  warm  admir- 
ers. 

Woodland  countries  are  interesting  on  many 
accounts.  Not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
masses  of  green  leaves,  as  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  sights,  and  sounds,  and  incidents, 
that  they  afford.  Even  in  winter,  the  coppices 
are  beautiful  to  the  eye,  while  they  comfort 
the  mind,  with  the  idea  of  shelter  and  warmth. 
In  spring,  they  change  their  hue  from  day  to 
day,  during  two  whole  months,  which  is  about 
the  time  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  deli- 
cate leaves  of  the  birch,  to  the  full  expansion 
of  those  of  the  ash;  and,  even  before  the 
leaves  come  at  all  to  intercept  the  view,  what, 
in  the  vegetable  creation,  is  so  delightful  to 
behold,  as  the  bed  of  a  coppice  bespangled 
with  .primroses  and  bluebells.-*  The  opening 
of  the  birch  leaves,  is  the  signal  for  the  pheas- 
ant to  begin  to  crow,  for  the  blackbird  to 
whistle,  and  the  thrush  to  sing;  and,  just 
when  the  oak-buds  begin  to  look  reddish,  and 
not  a  day  before,  the  whole  tribe  of  finches 
burst  forth  in  songs  from  every  bough,  while 
the  lark,  imitating  them  all,  carries  the  joyous 
sounds  to  the  sky.  These  are  amongst  the 
means  which  Providence  has  benignantly  ap- 
pointed to  sweeten  the  toils,  by  which  food 
and  raiment  are  produced ;  these  the  English 
ploughman  could  once  hear,  without  the  sor- 
rowful reflexion  that  he  himself  was  a  pauper, 
and  that  the  bounties  of  nature  had,  for  him, 
been  scattered  in  vain !  And,  shall  he  never 
see  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  ?  Shall  he 
never  have  the  due  reward  of  his  labor  ?  Shall 
unsparing  taxation  never  cease  to  make  him  a 
miserable,  dejected  being,  a  creature  famishing 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  fainting,  expiring 
with  hunger's  feeble  moans,  surrounded  by 
a  carolling  creation  .?  Oh  I  accursed  paper- 
money  I  Is  there  a  torment  surpassing  the 
wickedness  of  thy  inventor  ? 
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There  is  one  deficiency,  and  that,  with  me, 
a  great  one,  throughout  this  country  of  corn 
and  grass  and  oxen  and  sheep,  that  I  have 
come  over,  during  the  last  three  weeks; 
namely,  the  want  of  singing  birds.  We  are 
now  just  in  that  season  when  they  sing  most. 
Here,  in  all  this  country  1  have  seen  and 
heard  only  about  four  skylarks,  and  not  one 
other  singing  bird  of  any  description,  and,  of 
the  small  birds  that  do  not  sing,  I  have  seen 
only  one  yellow-hammer,  and  it  was  perched 
on  the  rail  of  a  pound  between  Borton  and 
Sibsey.  Oh !  the  thousands  of  linnets  all 
singing  together  on  one  tree,  in  the  sandhills 
of  Surrey!  Oh!  the  carolling  in  the  cop- 
pices and  the  dingles  of  Hampshire  and  Sus- 
sex and  Kent !  At  this  moment  (five  o'clock 
in  the  morning)  the  groves  at  Barn-Elm  are 
echoing  with  the  warblings  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  birds.  The  thrush  begins  a  lit- 
tle before  it  is  light;  next  the  dlachdirds  ;  iiext 
the  larhs  begin  to  rise  ;  all  the  rest  begin  the 
moment  the  sun  gives  the  signal ;  and,  from 
the  hedges,  the  bushes,  from  the  middle  and 
the  topmost  twigs  of  the  trees,  comes  the 
singing  of  the  endless  variety ;  from  the  long 
dead  grass  comes  the  sound  of  the  sweet  and 
soft  voice  of  the  white-throat  or  nettle-tom, 
while  the  loud  and  merry  song  of  the  lark  (the 
songster  himself  out  of  sight)  seems  to  de- 
scend from  the  skies.  Milton,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Paradise,  has  not  omitted  the 
"song  of  earliest  birds."  However,  every- 
thing taken  together,  here,  in  Lincolnshire,  are 
more  good  things  than  man  could  have  had 
the  conscience  to  ask  of  God. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even 
a  bare  list  of  the  numerous  books  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects  which  Cobbett  published. 
He  was  an  easy  and  rapid  writer,  and 
rather  took  a  pride  in  making  no  choice 
of  words.  He  himself  said  that  he  had 
written  and  published  more  than  three 
hundred  volumes  within  thirty  years.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  state- 
ment is  literally  true,  for  he  was  a  very 
early  riser  and  was  never  idle.  Some  of 
his  books,  such  as  the  "  History  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,"  are  of  very  little 
value,  but  the  diligent  student  of  even  the 
most  worthless  of  them  is  sure  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  discovery  of  some  passage 
or  passages  of  rare  humor,  wit,  or  pathos. 
Whenever  a  bright  thought  came  into 
Cobbett's  mind,  down  it  went  upon  paper, 
and  somehow  or  olrlier  managed  to  adapt 
itself  to  its  surroundings  in  the  book  that 
he  was  writing  at  the  moment,  so  that  we 
come  quite  unexpectedly  upon  these  nug- 
gets of  fine  gold. 

Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  after 
he  settled  at  Kensington  was  "  Cobbett's 
Cottage  Economy,"  a  work  which  contains 
directions  about  brewing  beer,  making 
bread,  keeping  cows  and  pigs,  and  oLher 
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such-like  matters.  In  the  middle  of  a 
practical  dissertation  on  cutting  up  pigs, 
we  light  upon  this  story,  the  sly  humor 
of  which  is  delightful. 

The  butcher  the  next  day  cuts  the  hog  up, 
and  then  the  house  i?,  filled  zvith  meat !  Souse, 
griskins,  blade-bones,  thigh-bones,  spare-ribs, 
chines,  belly-pieces,  cheeks,  all  coming  into 
use  one  after  the  other,  and  the  last  of  the 
latter  not  before  the  end  of  about  four  or  five 
weeks.  But  about  this  time  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  Methodist  parson  will  pay 
you  a  visit.  It  is  remarked  in  America,  that 
these  gentry  are  attracted  by  the  squeaking  of 
the  pigs,  as  the  fox  is  by  the  cackling  of  the 
hen.  This  may  be  called  slander,  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  know  to  happen.  A  good, 
honest,  careful  fellow  had  a  spare-rib,  on 
which  he  intended  to  sup  with  his  family  after 
a  long  and  hard  day's  work  at  coppice-cutting. 
Home  he  came'  at  dark  with  his  two  little 
boys,  each  with  a  nitch  of  wood  that  they  had 
carried  four  miles,  cheered  with  the  thought 
of  the  repast  that  awaited  them.  In  he  went, 
found  his  wife,  the  Methodist  parson,  and  a 
whole  troop  of  the  sisterhood,  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  on  the  table  lay  scattered  the 
clean-polished  bones  of  the  spare-rib  1 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enter  Parliament,  Cobbett  was  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  Oldham  at 
the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832.  He  had  been  long 
looked  upon  as  a  political  firebrand,  and 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  his 
presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
lead  to  turbulent  scenes.  But  any  such 
expectation  was  entirely  falsified  by  the 
result ;  Cobbett  was  from  the  first  a  most 
peaceable  and  orderly  member,  an  accept- 
able speaker  and  a  ready  debater.  The 
opening  words  of  his  first  speech  were 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  :  "It 
appears  to  me,  that  since  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  vain 
and  unprofitable  conversation." 

In  the  general  election  of  1835  he  was 
again  returned  for  Oldham,  but  he  was 
then  in  feeble  health,  and  only  survived 
his  election  a  few  months,  passing  away 
quietly  in  his  sleep  on  June  17th,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year. 

It  was  difficult  for  Cobbett's  contem- 
poraries to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character.  He  was  a  courageous  and  up- 
right Englishman,  and  the  most  kind- 
hearted  of  men.  He  was  always  ready  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  weak, 
the  miserable.  A  case  of  oppression 
roused  at  once  two  sentiments  in  his 
heart,  the  one  tender,  helpful,  and  ready 
sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  the  other  an 
irresistible  desire  to  kick  the  person  who 


had  caused  the  suffering.  Kick  he  would, 
with  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  his 
nature.  Now  and  then  he  would  kick  the 
right  person,  but  as  often  as  not  his  wrath 
would  expend  itself  upon  some  innocent 
bystander,  or  even  upon  some  one  who 
was  endeavoring  to  aid  the  sufferer. 

"  Whatever  men  or  measures  Cobbett 
thought  likely  to  give  Englishmen  plenty 
of  meat  and  drink,  good  raiment  and 
lodging,  he  praised  ;  and  whatever  did  not 
directly  offer  these  blessings  he  denounced 
as  impostures."  He  was  incapable  of 
discovering  remote  causes  or  of  foresee- 
ing remote  results.  His  short  views  were 
always  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  and  he 
spoke  with  angry  impatience  and  contempt 
of  those  whose  wider  survey  of  causes 
and  consequences  was  apt  to  be  a  trifle 
hazy.  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  subtle 
intellect  was  cast  in  quite  a  different 
mould,  formed  an  utterly  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  a  trifle  amusing.  "He  is  a 
man  tilled  with  odium  humani  generis. 
His  malevolence  and  lying  ar  beyond 
everything"  —  a  striking  instance  of  the 
blindness  of  what  Charles  Lamb  neatly 
called  "imperfect  sympathy."  Hazlitt, 
with  the  gentle  tolerance  of  a  true  literary 
critic,  has  left  us  a  far  juster  estimate  of 
the  man  and  a  pleasing  description  of  his 
appearance  and  manner. 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  he  seemed 
to  me  a  very  pleasant  man,  easy  of  access, 
affable,  clear-headed,  simple  and  mild  in 
his  manner,  deliberate  and  unruffled  in  his 
speech ;  though  some  of  his  expressions  were 
not  very  qualified.  His  figure  is  tall  and 
portly,  he  has  a  good,  sensible  face,  rather 
full,  with  little  grey  eyes,  a  hard,  square  fore- 
head, a  ruddy  complexion,  with  hair  grey  or 
powdered;  and  had  on  a  scarlet  broadcloth 
waistcoat,  with  the  flaps  of  the  pockets  hang- 
ing down,  as  was  the  custom  for  gentlemen 
farmers  in  the  last  century,  or  as  we  see  in 
the  pictures  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  I  certainly  did  not  think 
less  favorably  of  him  for  seeing  him. 

Cobbett  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  while  he  had  the 
greatest  dislike  for  anything  which  he  re- 
garded as  cant,  he  was  a  truly  religious 
man. 
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as  to  be  almost  worth  calling  a  differentia^ 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  take  kindly  to 
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what  is  loosely  styled  "natural  history." 
What  manner  of  history  that  may  be 
which  is  *'  unnatural,"  or  "not  of  nature," 
in  one  or  other  of  her  thousand  aspects, 
no  mortal  has  yet  discovered  or  shall  dis- 
cover. In  our  popular  phraseology,  mean- 
while, we  are  pleased,  without  much  show 
of  either  reason  or  consistency,  to  narrow 
down  the  term  within  limits  which,  in 
truth,  are  wide  enough,  but  yet  fall  far 
short  of  the  whole  significance  of  the 
words  themselves.  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  were  fond  of  the  grammatical  figure 
whereby  the  part  is  substituted  for  the 
whole ;  we  in  these  days  seem  to  prefer 
the  converse  method,  and  wastefully  em- 
ploy, in  many  instances,  "the  whole  for 
the  part."  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  limitation 
that  by  "  mathematics  "  we  are  accustomed 
to  indicate  only  one  small  branch  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  ;  by  "  music,"  only  one 
of  the  arts  with  which  the  Sacred  Nine 
were  identified.  With  us  to-day  the  law- 
yer is  the  only  recognized  "  solicitor,"  the 
funeral-furnisher  the  sole  authorized  "  un- 
dertaker ;  "  none  other  is  suffered  to  usurp 
these  titles,  solicit  he  never  so  wisely, 
undertake  he  never  so  much  or  so  ex- 
pensively. So  it  is  also  with  our  "natu- 
ral history,"  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
signifies  the  inquiry  into  the  characteris- 
tics and  economy  of  the  animal  world,  as 
represented  by  fowl  of  the  air  and  beast 
of  the  field,  by  thing  creeping  and  thing 
swimming,  by  whatever,  in  short,  has  a 
conscious  life,  man  himself  alone  being 
excepted.  This  of  all  histories  it  is  that 
commands  a  never-failing  quota  of  stu- 
dents, the  only  one,  indeed,  upon  which 
we  as  a  nation  seem  to  enter  with  a  con- 
genital enthusiasm.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  a  labor  or  a  parade  of  it, 
wearying  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
with  minute  subdivisions  and  scientific 
classifications ;  that  must  ever  be  the 
privilege  of  the  few.  But  we,  most  of  us, 
are  aware  of  an  instinctive  leaning  to,  at 
any  rate,  a  rough-and-ready  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
an  English  boy  does  not  evince,  in  one 
direction  or  another,  a  decided  taste  for 
historical  studies  of  this  character.  And 
we  carry  it  with  us  blithely,  often  as  the 
sole  remnant  of  our  blitheness,  into  the 
dreary  region  of  middle  life,  where  it  helps 
mercifully  tobeguile  the  dead  level  of  that 
particular  mill-round  to  which  destiny  or 
desperation  has  chained  us.  There  is,  too, 
a  special  vitality  attaching  to  the  literature 
of  natural  history.  Humes  and  Gibbons 
have  their  little  day  and  give  place  to 
others,  but  we  never  grow  tired  of  such 


books  as  "  White's  Selborne  "  (of  which 
last  year  was  the  centenary)^  or  "  The 
Gamekeeper  at  Home." 

Little  apology,  then,  is  needed  for  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  Shakespearean  treat- 
ment of  so  favorite  a  study.  Such 
attention  has  already  in  some  measure 
been  drawn  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Harting's  work  on  "The  Ornithology  of 
Shakespeare,"  which  renders  it  unneces- 
sary in  these  pages  to  devote  any  specific 
consideration  to  feathers.  But  fur,  scales, 
and  other  integuments  remain  to  us.  Ac- 
customed though  we  be  to  think  and  boast 
of  our  great  dramatist's  encyclopaedic 
genius,  we  cannot  without  close  survey 
adequately  realize  the  meaning  of  our  own 
words.  To  "  tell  a  hawk  from  a  heron- 
shaw  "  were  perhaps  no  great  feat  even 
for  an  amateur  naturalist  in  Elizabethan 
days  ;  but  to  have  something  to  say  about 
almost  all  the  British  birds  at  that  time 
identified  is  a  little  remarkable  in  one 
whose  allusions  to  ornithology  were  meant 
to  be  merely  parenthetical.  That  the  same 
lay  mind  should  also  have  been  able  to 
introduce  shrewd  comments  on  the  great 
majority  of  quadrupeds  then  known  to 
exist  in  this  and  other  countries,  together 
with  frequent  notes  on  the  fishes,  insects, 
reptiles,  and  crustaceans,  is  enough  to 
stagger  all  save  the  most  loyal  believer  in 
the  unity  of  Shakespearean  authorship. 

That  all  our  so-called  domestic  animals 
should  be  mentioned  passim  is  only  what 
we  might  reasonably  expect.  The  faith- 
ful enumeration,  however,  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  varieties  is  worth  noticing.  Under 
the  head  of  cattle,  for  instance,  we  find 
not  merely  the  bull,  cow,  ox,  and  calf,  with 
the  metaphorical  w<?<7«^^^(Tempest,  ii.  l, 
and  iii.  2),  but  also  kine,  steer,  heifer^  and 
neat  {s\.\\\  current  in  Suffolk  and  perhaps 
in  other  counties).  "Neat's  tongue"  is 
more  than  once  employed  as  a  term  of 
abuse,  as,  e.g.,  by  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  IV.," 
Part  I.,  ii.  4;  and  the  same  word  is  turned 
to  account  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  many 
freaks  of  paronomasia.  Leontes  says 
(Winter's  Tale,  i.  2) :  — 

Come,  captain, 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  cap- 
tain; 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  call'd  neat. 

"Neat's  leather,"  again,  is  twice  used  in 
a  quasi-proverbial  sense,  first  by  Stephano 
(Tempest,  ii.  2),  who  describes  Caliban,  as 
"a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod 
on  neat's  leather,"  and  secondly  by  a  cob- 
bler  in    the    opening    scene   of   "Julius 
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Caesar,"  where,  in  essaying  to  satisfy  tiie 
angry  tribune  Marullus  on  the  score  of 
his  character  and  means  of  decent  liveli- 
hood, he  protests:  "As  proper  men  as 
ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather  have  gone 
upon  my  handywork."  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a  common  idiom  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
*'  Sheep,"  (sometimes  also  "  sheeps  ")  as  a 
generic  term  occurs  frequently;  and  we 
need  not  be  very  close  students  to  mark 
here  and  there  the  more  particular 
"  wether,"  "  ewe,"  and  "  ram,"  as  well  as, 
of  course,  "  lamb  "  and  "  lambkin."  "  Bell- 
wether," in  a  topical  sense,  we  may  read 
in  one  of  Falstaff's  extravaganzas  (Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5). 

When  first,  and  why,  the  eminently  sa- 
gacious ass  was  selected  as  a  type  of 
doltishness  it  were  doubtless  no  easy  mat- 
ter now  to  determine  ;  but  the  choice  was 
a  singularly  bad  one.  Of  patient  endur- 
ance, its  really  distinguishing  character- 
istic, it  would  have  furnished  a  far  happier 
illustration,  for,  depend  upon  it,  maugre 
the  seeming  paradox,  the  ass  is  no  fool. 
The  popular  prejudice,  however,  three 
centuries  ago,  decided  otherwise,  or  per- 
haps was  inherited  from  yet  more  remote 
generations,  and  has  been  faithfully  handed 
down  without  change  to  our  own  times. 
Pons  asmorum  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  shred  of  Anglo-Latin  that 
British  scholarship,  if  indeed  it  be  of  our 
own  devising,  has  yet  accomplished  —  and 
the  most  inane.  The  only  ass  spoken 
handsomely  of  or  to  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  is  Bully  Bottom  in  that  guise  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  opprobrious  appli- 
cation of  the  name  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
•'  What  an  ass  art  thou  !  "  heartily  ejacu- 
lates Speed  to  Launce  (Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  ii.  5) ;  "  Preposterous  ass  !  "  cries 
Lucentio,  seeking  to  drown  Hortensio's 
music  ;  even  Caliban  thus  reproaches  him- 
self (Tempest,  V.  i):  — 

What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  1 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus  says  blandly  to 
Dromio,  "  I  think  thou  art  an  ass,"  which 
provokes  the  retort  (Comedy  of  Errors, 
iii.  I):  — 

Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 
By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'dj  and  being  at  that 

pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware 

of  an  ass. 

The  mule  is  mentioned  less  often,  some 
eight  times  in  all.  In  "  Henry  VI."  (Part 
II.  iv.  i)  Suffolk  objects  that  "the  honor- 
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able  blood  of  Lancaster  "  should  be  shed 
by  one  who  had  kissed  his  hand,  held  his 
stirrup,  and  "bareheaded  plodded  by  my 
foot-cloth  mule."  Shylock,  again,  argues 
that  the  Jew's  pound  of  flesh  is  as  much 
his  own  as  the  "asses,  dogs,  and  mules" 
which  Christians  buy  and  count  their  own 
property.  But  it  has  never  been  a  prev- 
alent beast  of  burden  in  these  realms.  En 
revanche^  the  horse  is  abundantly  recog- 
nized. Every  one  remembers  Richard's 
despairing  cry,  "  A  horse  !  a  horse  !  ray 
kingdom  for  a  horse  {"(Richard  III.,  v.  4), 
but  a  fine  simile  in  "  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure," i.  2,  is  possibly  not  quite  so  familiar. 
Claudio,  lamenting  the  severity  of  "the 
new  deputy  now  for  the  duke,"  wonders 
whether  the  strictness  of  the  new  rigime 
be  due  to 

the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness. 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  rid'-;, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  straight  lets  it  feel  the  spur. 

We  read,  too,  of "  unback'd  colts  "(Tem- 
pest, iv.  i),  of  the  "  malt-horse,"  a  term 
applied  contemptuously  to  a  dullard  (Com- 
edy of  Errors,  iii.  i),  of  "hobby-horses" 
(Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  2),  "  hack- 
neys "  (Love's  Labor  Lost,  iii.  i),  and  the 
duke  says  of  Touchstone,  "  He  uses  his 
folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the 
presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit." 
We  may  even  trace  a  few  of  the  expres- 
sions which  we  still  use  to  distinguish  the 
color  of  the  animal.  A  groom  in  "  Richard 
II.,"  V.  5,  speaks  of  the  day  "when  Bol- 
ingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary,"  and  Ed- 
gar, in  "King  Lear,"  iii.  4,  complains  of 
the  foul  fiend,  who  made  him  "proud  of 
heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over 
four-inch'd  bridges." 

But  of  all  animals  employed  in  the 
service  of  man  none  is  noticed  more 
frequently  than  the  dog.  The  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  various  species  is  remark- 
able from  its  fulness.  There  are  two 
passages,  one  in  "Macbeth,"  iii.  i,  the 
other  in  "King  Lear,"  iii.  6,  in  which  a 
catalogue  of  breeds  is  given.  The  two 
together  probably  exhaust,  or  nearly  so, 
the  list  of  dwellers  in  Elizabethan  ken- 
nels :  — 

(i)  As  hounds    and    greyhounds,   mongrels, 
spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are 

clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

(2)  Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel,  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym. 
Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 
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Some  few  of  these  are  still  extant,  notably 
the  mongrel  and  the  cur,  and  the  names  of 
others,  now  obsolete  or  otherwise  desig- 
nated, explain  themselves.  Brack  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  defines  to  be  ''a  kind  of 
hunting-dog,"  which  no  doubt  is  true,  as 
far  as  it  goes  —  though  that,  after  all,  is 
no  great  distance.  The  word  occurs  again 
in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  i.  i,  where 
we  have  "  brach  Merriman,"  and  the  hunts- 
man is  charged  to  "couple  Clowder  with 
the  deep-mouth'd  brach  ; "  and  also  in 
"  Henry  IV.,"  Part  I.  iii.  i,  where  Hotspur 
would  rather  hear  "  Lady,  my  brach,  howl 
in  Irish,"  than  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 
"  Lady,  the  brach  "  is  to  be  found,  too,  in 
"  King  Lear,"  i.  4,  on  which  passage  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
"a  brach  was  a  bitch  hound"  —  but  how 
does  this  agree  with  brach  Merri«/««/  — 
'*  Cotgrave  (Fr.  Diet.)  *^rfl^«<?,  a  kind  of 
short-tayled  setting-dog;  ordinarily  spot- 
ted, or  partie-colored.' "  The  precise 
identity  is  a  matter  for  "the  fancy"  to 
determine.  A  lym  (or  lyam)  was  a  blood- 
hound, said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  *'leam"  or  leash  with  which  he  was 
held ;  but  the  derivation  sounds  a  little 
feeble,  for  at  that  rate  all  dogs  held  in 
leash  would  be  "lyms,"  and  the  blood- 
hound is  certainly  mentioned  in  his  own 
name,  as  in  "Henry  IV.,  Part  H.  v.  4. 
The  spaniel^  or  Spanish  dog,  and  his 
cringing  ways  were  evidently  well  known. 
"  I  am  your  spaniel,"  says  Helena  (Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  ii.  2), 

and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike 

me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 

"Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus?"  cries 
Petruchio  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i), 
while  Proteus,  speaking  of  Silvia  (Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2),  declares 
that 

notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my 

love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  f awneth  on  her  still. 

Falconry  has  long  ceased  to  be  reckoned 
among  our  popular  pastimes  ;  though  not 
actually  extinct  it  has  become  so  limited 
and  exceptional  that  perhaps  not  one 
sportsman  in  a  thousand  has  ever  seen  it 
in  operation.  But  coursing  survives,  and 
in  some  favored  districts  is  practised  as 
ardently  as  ever  it  was.  The  many  allu- 
sions in  Shakespeare  to  the  greyhound 


prove  conclusively  that  in  his  age  the 
sport  of  hare-and-hounds  was  well  patron- 
ized. "  I  see  you  stand,"  says  the  king 
(Henry  V.,  iii.  i),  like  greyhounds  in  the 
slips,  straining  upon  the  start."  Edward 
and  Richard  are  likened  (Henry  VI.,  Part 
III.  ii.  5)  to  "  a  brace  of  greyhounds  having 
the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight."  Even  in 
"  Coriolanus  "  (i.  6),  the  simile  of  "  a  fawn- 
ing greyhound  in  the  leash  "  is  introduced, 
and  the  "  two  brace  of  greyhounds  "  sent 
to  Timon  of  Athens  (i.  2),  though  a  re- 
markable present  in  the  circumstances,, 
may  be  noted  as  another  instance  of  Brit- 
ish sports  transferred  by  a  stroke  of  the 
dramatist's  pen  to  classical  soil,  for  cours- 
ing, as  we  understand  it,  can  scarcely  have 
been  known  to  either  Greek  or  Roman. 
"  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ?  "^ 
asks  Slender  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
i.  i);  "I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cot- 
sail  ;  "  and  Benedick  declares  that  Marga- 
ret's wit  is  "as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth  —  it  catches"  (Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  v.  2).  We  may  further  observe 
that  literary  fox-hunters  seldom  describe 
what  they  elegantly  style  "a  real  good 
thing  "  without  (perhaps  unwittingly)  draw- 
ing upon  Shakespeare  for  one  of  their 
commonest  phrases.  "The  music  of  my 
hounds,"  and  "  the  musical  confusion  of 
hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction  "  are  both 
from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  iv.  i. 
Even  the  humble  beagle  finds  a  place  in 
the  list.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  his  cups,  it 
is  true,  pays  Maria  the  compliment  of 
comparing  her  to  "  a  beagle,  true-bred." 

Launce's  "  Crab,  my  dog,"  though  he 
be,  as  his  master  thought,  "the  sourest- 
natured  dog  that  lives,"  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment to  him  who  had  "brought  him 
up  of  a  puppy,"  having  "saved  him  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it,"  will  never 
be  forgotten.  His  pedigree  is  not  given, 
but  perhaps  we  shall  be  doing  him  no 
great  injustice  if  we  range  him  among  the 
"  curs,"  or  "  curtals  "  (Comedy  of  Errors, 
iii.  i).  We  may  hope,  too,  that  Launce 
himself  was  never  called  upon  to  undergo 
either  of  the  trials  suggested  in  the  lines 

{id.,v.iy.- 

The  venom  clamors  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 

Finally,  let  us  note  the  figurative  value 
of  the  animal  in  the  three  canine  meta- 
phors, "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  (Julius 
Caesar,  iii.  i),  "dog-weary"  (Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  2),  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek's  "  I  am  dog  at  a  catch  "  (Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  3).     When  all  is  said  and  sun 
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we  shall  probably  not  quarrel  with  Pistol's 
dictum  that  "Hold-fast  is  the  only  dog  " 
(Henry  V.,  ii.  3)  worth  owning. 

From  the  dog  the  transition  is  natural 
and  easy  to  the  "  harmless,  necessary  cat  " 
(Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  i),  to  which  there 
are  several  allusions  of  a  more  or  less 
compromising  character.  It  is  well  known 
that  "  Care  killed  a  cat  "  (Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  V.  i);  but  even  that  unhappy  end 
sounds  preferable  to  the  method  intimated 
by  Benedict,  who,  when  Don  Pedro  pre- 
dicts that  he  will  one  day  abandon  his 
celibate  principles,  incontinently  cries, 
"  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat, 
and  shoot  at  me"  {Id'u  i).  There  is  an 
uncomfortable  ring,  too,  in  Bottom's  dec- 
laration that  he  "could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split " 
(Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  i).  What 
exactly  was  the  predicament  in  which  "  the 
poor  cat  i'  the  adage  "  found  herself  we 
can  but  conjecture.  But  the  saying,  "  as 
vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream  "  (Henry 
IV.,  Part  I.  iii.  i),  possibly  affords  some 
clue  to  the  various  straits  in  which  feline 
existence  has  constantly  been  exhibited. 
"As  a  cat  laps  milk"  (Tempest,  ii.  i)  is 
another  Shakespearean  idiom  to  indicate 
extreme  facility.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  "the  ramping  cat" 
(Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  iii.  i),  whether  '*gray- 
malkin  "  (Macbeth,  i.  i),  or  "gib"  (Ham- 
let, iii.  4)  has  ever  had  —  in  this  country, 
at  least  —  a  troublous  career,  and  even  the 
^ost-mortem  honors  accorded  to  the  race 
have  never  been  on  a  par  with  those  voted 
to  deceased  tabbies  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

With  the  goat  and  the  pig  the  catalogue 
of  domestic  animals  —  of  domestic  quad- 
rupeds, at  any  rate  —  comes  to  an  end. 
FalstafE  denounces  Evans  as  a  "  Welsh 
goat"  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5); 
"  I  will  fetch  up  your  goats,  Audrey,"  says 
Touchstone  (As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3);  and 
"gall  of  goat"  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  witches'  cauldron  (Macbeth,  iv.  i). 
The  line  "  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a 
gaping  pig"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  i) 
comes  with  special  force  from  Shylock's 
lips,  and  contains  one  of  the  three  refer- 
ences to  the  beast  under  that  title.  The 
alternative  synonyms,  however,  are  to  be 
met  with  pretty  often.  Queen  Margaret, 
in  the  course  of  a  curiously  withering  dia- 
tribe, applies  to  Gloster  the  not  too  flatter- 
ing sobriquet  of  "  thou  elvish-mark'd, 
abortive,  rooting  hog,"  and  the  expression 
"  a  hog  in  sloth  "  occurs  in  "  King  Lear," 
iii.  4.  Again,  "  how  like  a  swine  he  lies  !  " 
is  said,  with  much  truth,  of  the  intoxicated 


tailor,  Christopher  Sly  (Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Induction),  while  "pearl  enough 
for  a  swine,"  may  be  read  in  "Love's 
Labor  Lost,"  iv.  2. 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  Shake- 
speare has  dealt  on  the  whole  very  hand- 
somely by  the  tenants  of  stall,  stable, 
kennel,  and  sty.  Not  only  are  they  all 
mentioned  by  name,  but  of  several  of  them 
the  salient  features  are  noticed  in  a  manner 
which  marks  the  careful  observer.  We 
have  now  to  examine  his  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  animals/^rt?  natures.  Here,  too, 
shall  we  discover  a  breadth  of  view  and  a 
shrewdness  of  perception  which  cannot 
but  arouse  our  respectful  astonishment 
and  admiration.  We  can  point  to  scarcely 
one  British  quadruped  —  those  species,  of 
course,  being  excepted  which  have  been 
distinguished  and  classified  since  his  era 
—  of  which  he  has  not  something  to  say 
and  something  worth  saying.  Nor  is  his 
range  limited  by  either  "British"  or 
"quadruped."  The  entire  animal  world* 
as  known  in  his  time,  is  his  "oyster." 

To  begin,  however,  with  our  indigenous 
varieties,  and  taking  them  in  the  order 
adopted  by  Professor  Bell  in  his  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  we  come  first  to  the 
cheiropterous  bat.  The  most  superficial 
reader  of  Shakespeare  must  needs  be 
familiar  with  Ariel's  song,  and  the  line, 
"  On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly."  The  same 
play  mentions  "  bats  "  among  the  "  charms 
of  Sycorax"  (i.  2),  and  also  furnishes  us 
with  an  allusion  to  the  still  extant.sport  of 
"bat-fowling"  (ii.  i).  The  witches  in 
"Macbeth"  included  "  wool  of  bat"  in 
their  pharmacopoeia,  among  other  more  or 
less  nauseous  ingredients.  For  a  pictur- 
esque image  of  the  night-watch  we  have, 
"  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown  his  cloistered 
flight"  {Id.,  iii.  3),  and  the  old  English 
nomenclature  is  preserved  in  Titania's 
words,  "  Some  war  with  reremice  for  their 
leathern  wings,  to  make  my  small  elves 
coats."  "  Reremouse  "  is  said  to  survive 
to  this  day  in  some  of  the  western  coun- 
ties. The  "thorny  hedgehog,"  with  his 
synonyms  of  "hedgepig"  and  "urchin," 
was  evidently  no  favorite  at  the  time  when 
these  plays  were  written.  Lady  Anne  uses 
the  word  as  a  term  of  abuse  in  her  violent 
altercation  with  Gloster  (Richard  IIL, 
i.  2) ;  Caliban  complains  of  being  "  frighted 
with  urchin  shows,"  and  of  the  spirits 
which,  in  all  manner  of  shapes,  never  leave 
pursuing  him,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of 
apes,  sometimes  (Tempest,  ii,  i) 

like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall. 
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Few  even  of  professed  naturalists  have 
ever  heard  the  voice  of  this  little  animal ; 
but  it  did  not  escape  the  ear  of  the  all- 
observing  playwright,  who  in  the  sentence 
"and  thrice  the  hedge-pig  whin'd  "  (Mac- 
beth, iv.  i),  IS  held  by  competent  judges 
to  have  expressed  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
mixture  of  grunt  and  squeak  which  con- 
stitutes the  phenomenon.  His  notes  on 
the  mole,  or  mold-warp  (Henry  IV.,  Part 
I.  iii.  I),  are  equally  suggestive  of  careful 
observation.  No  one  who  has  lived  at  a 
distance  of  half-a-dozen  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  "the 
blind  mole  casts  copp'd  hills  towards 
heaven"  (Pericles,  i.  i),  but  the  pen  of 
none  but  a  naturalist  could  have  written, 
"Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind 
mole  may  not  hear  a  footfall  "  (Tempest, 
iv.  i),  for  its  remarkable  hearing  powers 
are  to  this  day  unknown  to  the  vulgar. 
Hamlet's  "Well  said,  old  mole!  can'st 
work  i'  the  earth  so  fast?  a  worthy  pio- 
neer," may  also  be  fairly  cited  as  the  words 
of  one  who  had  evidently  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  something  of  that  marvellous 
swiftness  which  here  furnishes  so  apt  a 
simile.  To  object  that  he  habitually  speaks 
of  the  creature  as  "blind"  is  only  to  say 
that  he  lived  before  the  days  of  scientific 
zoology,  and  that  he  took  for  granted 
what,  even  in  thisjepoch  of  enlightenment, 
probably  nineteen  out  of  every  score  of 
English  folk  are  likewise  content  to  accept 
without  question.  Both  otter-hunting  and 
badger-baiting  must  have  been  practised 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  not  more  than 
a  single  reference  to  either  beast  is  to  be 
extracted  from  his  dramas.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  employs  the  old  title  of  the  latter  in 
a  vituperative  vein,  "Marry,  hang  thee, 
brock"  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  while  the 
former  is  decried  by  Falstaff  as  being 
"neither  fish  nor  flesh  "(Henry  IV.,  Part 
I.  iii.  3).  The  weasel,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  name  is  the  next  on  our  list,  is  hon- 
ored with  several  "mentions,"  none  of 
them,  however,  strictly  "honorable."  "A 
weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen  as 
you  are  toss'd  with,"  says  Lady  Percy  to 
her  husband  in  "  Henry  IV.,"  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
"  As  a  weasel  sucks  eggs,"  is  the  phrase  in 
which  Jaques  expresses  his  own  adroit- 
ness in  sucking  "  melancholy  out  of  a 
song;"  "as  quarrelous  as  the  weasel"  is 
a  comparison  used  by  Pisanio  in  "  Cymbe- 
line,"  iii.  4,  and,  again,  in  "Henry  V.," 
i.  2,  we  read  :  — 

For  once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely 
eggs; 


Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Another  member  of  the  Musteladas 
family,  the  fitchew,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  polecat,  is  mentioned  by  one  or 
other  of  those  names  some  five  times. 
"Polecats!  there  are  fairer  things  than 
polecats,  sure !  "  says  Mrs.  Quickly,  and 
"you  polecat!"  in  an  objurgatory  sense 
appears  in  the  next  scene  of  the  same 
comedy  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2). 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
play.  "  Fitchew,"  however,  we  find  in 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  v.  I,  and  in 
"  King  Lear,"  iv.  6;  from  the  lips  of  Cas- 
sio,  too,  proceed  the  words,  "'Tis  such 
another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfumed  one  !  " 
which  reminds  us  of  a  third  name  —  that 
of  foumart  —  in  which  this  animal  re- 
joices. The  wild  cat  was  certainly  much 
commoner  three  centuries  ago  in  this 
country  than  it  is  now.  It  is  the  only 
species  of  the  FelidcE  indigenous  to  Brit- 
ain, and  is  on  the  highroad  to  extinction. 
In  the  dense  woods  of  Warwickshire, 
however,  Shakespeare  may  well  have  seen 
it.  The  expression  "your  cat  o'  mountain 
looks  "  seems  to  argue  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  its  physiognomy.  This  is  to 
be  read  in  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
ii.  2,  and  Shylock's  remark,  "he  sleeps  by 
day  rhore  than  the  wild  cat,"  also  betrays 
some  knowledge  of  its  habits.  Katherine 
the  Shrew  is  compared  to  a  wild  cat  (i.  2), 
and  the  curious  phrase  "more  pinch-spot- 
ted than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain  "  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Prospero  (Tempest,  iv.  i), 
to  be  explained  perhaps  no  one  precisely 
knows  by  what  ingenious  hypothesis. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters 
can  no  doubt  discover  the  date  of  the  first 
fox-hunt,  as  that  sport  is  now  understood, 
in  this  country.  We  read  in  Shakespeare 
of  falconry,  coursing,  and  the  chase  of  the 
stag,  but  the  brave  tod-hunter  was  as  yet 
uncreated,  or  his  exploits  were  not  glori- 
ous enough  to  lend  the  poet  so  much  as  a 
metaphor.  The  fox  is  mentioned,  it  is 
true,  many  times,  but  never  as  an  object 
of  pursuit,  Helena  says  of  Hermia  (Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  iii.  2)  that  "she 
was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school," 
and  the  epithet  is  still  occasionally  applied^ 
to  womankind.  The  usurer's  gown  W£ 
"furred  with  fox  and  lamb  skins  "  (Meas 
ure  for  Measure,  iii.  2).  Most  of  tW 
allusions,  however,  bear  reference  to  vul- 
pine craft  and  cunning.  Thus  Gloster 
says  (Henry  VI.,  Part  III.  iv.  7):—  |. 

But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose      ' 
He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  fol- 
low. 
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Wolsey  is  described  as  "this  holy  fox" 
(Henry  VIII.,  i.  i);  the  expression  "fox 
in  stealth  "  is  used  in  "  King  Lear,"  iii.  4; 
and  Gremio  warns  his  hearers  that  "an 
old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind  "  (Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  ii.  l).  These  are  only  a  sam- 
ple of  many  such  figurative  applications 
of  Reynard's  widely  recognized  idiosyn- 
crasies. 

Queen  Mab's  chariot  was  "an  empty 
hazel  nut,  made  by  the  joiner  squirrel," 
and  "the  squirrel's  hoard  "was  offered  by 
Titania  to  Bottom,  who,  in  his  then  condi- 
tion, had  a  preference  for  "a  bottle  of 
new  hay  "  or  "  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas."  We  find  the  name  of  the  shadow- 
tail's  little  cousin,  the  dormouse,  only  once 
in  the  whole  Shakespearean  range,  and 
then  not  in  a  literal  sense.  "  To  awake 
your  dormouse  valor"  (Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  2)  is,  nevertheless,  an  idiom  which 
clearly  proves  that  the  writer  was  well 
aware  of  the  natural  history  of  Myoxus 
avellanarius. 

To  "  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer  " 
there  is  no  lack  of  reference.  "Not  a 
mouse  stirring,"  is  the  soldier's  reply  to 
his  officer's  inquiry  whether  he  has  had  a 
"quiet  guard  "  (Hamlet,  i.  i).  "  I  never 
killed  a  mouse  nor  hurt  a  fly,"  declares 
Marina  in  "Pericles,"  iv.  i,  and   a   few 

scenes  above  are  the  lines  :  — 

• 

The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole. 

"The  very  rats  instinctively  have  quit  it," 
is  said  of  a  rotten  vessel  like  to  sink 
(Tempest,  i.  2).  A  time-honored,  though 
utterly  cruel,  method  of  getting  rid  of  su- 
perfluous rodents  of  this  species  is  referred 
to  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  i.  2,  where 
we  read  :  — 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats,  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

"There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,"  ar- 
gues Shylock  (Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3); 
"Take  these  rats  thither  to  gnaw  their 
garners  "  (Coriolanus,  i.  i),  says  Marcius; 
"I  have  seen  the  time,"  boasts  Shallow, 
"with  my  long  sword  I  would  have  made 
yon  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats  "  (Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  i).  The  hare  as 
a  symbol  of  timidity  is  mentioned  more 
than  once,  the  coursing  propensities  of 
the  age  making  it  no  doubt  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  British  fauna.  Other 
peculiarities  are  noted  by  Portia,  who 
says,  "  Such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth, 
to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel, 
the  cripple"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2), 
and  by  Edgar  (King  Lear,  iii.  4),  who  at- 


tributes to  "the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigib- 
bet "  the  power  of  making,  among  other 
mischief,  "  the  hare-lip."  The  rabbit  comes 
in  for  some  little  notice,  and  chiefly  under 
his  alternative  title  of  cony.  "  Cony- 
catching "  is  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  last 
resource  for  the  destitute,  much  as  we  in 
these  days  speak  of  "sweeping  a  cross- 
ing." "  I  must  cony-catch,  I  must  shift," 
says  Falstaff  at  a  time  of  special  impecu- 
niosity.  "  Cony-catching  rascals,"  too,  is 
a  phrase  which  even  now  may  be  heard  in 
some  counties,  where  the  time  of  the  rural 
Bench  is  mainly  occupied  in  awarding 
condign  penalties  to  those  who  have  rashly 
trespassed  in  pursuit  of  poor  Bunny.  He 
was  evidently  considered  a  worthy  denizen 
of  the  larder,  for  Moth  speaks  of  "a  rab- 
bit on  a  spit"  as  a  familiar  spectacle 
(Love's  Labor  Lost,  iii.  i),  and  in  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  iv.  4,  we  read  of  one  to 
whom  a  strange  experience  befel  "as  she 
went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a 
rabbit." 

The  three  species  of  the  genus  Cervus 
which  occur  within  these  realms  are  all 
represented  in  this  wonderful  encyclopae- 
dia. We  may  take  it  that  the  red  deer 
was  in  Shakespeare's  mind's  eye  when  he 
wrote  the  Tyrtaean  lines  uttered  by  Tal- 
bot (Henry  VI.,  Part  I.  iv.  2):  — 

If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood : 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  moody-mad,  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of 

steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "poor  sequester'd 
stag,"  which  so  moved  the  heart  of  Jaques, 
the  "sobbing  deer  "  to  which  we  owe  one 
of  the  most  patlietic  pictures  in  all  poetry, 
clearly  belonged  to  a  herd  of  fallow  deer, 
described  in  the  same  passage  as  "  poor, 
dappled  loo\s,''  "  Pricket,"  the  technical 
term  for  a  two-year-old  buck  of  this  spe- 
cies, is  found  in  "  Love's  Labor  Lost,"  iv. 
2,  where  also  (v.  2)  we  read,  "  Whip  to  our 
tents,  as  roes  run  over  land."  This  third 
and  least  species  is  referred  to  once  again 
in  the  phrase  "fleeter  than  the  roe  "  (Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  i.  2).  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  terms  biick^  doe, 
hart,  hind,  are  found  too  often  to  need  any 
special  mention  of  chapter  and  verse. 

When  we  turn  from  native  to  exotic 
zoology  the  same  catholicity  awaits  us. 
Wild-beast  shows  were  no  doubt  to  be 
seen  in  England  from  time  to  time  in  the 
reign  of  Q^^en  Bess,  and  Shakespeare 
must  have  studied  them  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  or  his  many  happy  descriptions 
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and  criticisms  would  never  have  occurred 
to  him.  Quadrumana  he  deals  with  by 
name  of  ape,  monkey,  and  baboon,  the 
first  title  being  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
"  Apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me  and 
after  bite  me,"  says  Caliban,  and  again 
(Tempest  iv.  i),  "apes  with  foreheads  vil- 
lanous  low."  In  "  Merry  Wives  "  we  have 
both  "John  ape"  iii.  i)  and  "Jack-an- 
apes  "  (iv.  4),  and  in  "Cymbeline,"  ii.  2, 
the  well  known  "O  sleep,  thou  ape  of 
death."  An  excellent  simile,  too,  is  Fal- 
staff's  "  Or  else  you  had  looked  through 
the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons."  A 
curious  converse  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
is  suggested  by  Apemantus ;  "the  strain 
of  man's  bred  out,"  he  says,  "  into  baboon 
and  monkey."  Proceeding  in  alphabetical 
order  we  are  next  met  by  the  bear.  Bruin 
is  one  of  Shakespeare's  favorites — for 
literary  purposes,  at  any  rate  —  and  ap- 
pears in  various  situations,  though  almost 
always  with  a  bad  character.  The  fre- 
quent "  baiting  "  to  which  he  was  subjected 
is  brought  to  our  notice  in  many  passages, 
in  none,  perhaps,  more  forcibly  than 
"  Henry  VI.,"  Part  II.  v.  i  :  — 

Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs. 

Noteworthy  and  suggestive  idioms  are  also 
the  "  cub-drawd  bear,"  the  "  head-lugg'd 
bear"  (King  Lear,  iii.  i  and  iv.  2),  "as 
ugly  as  a  bear"  (Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  ii.  2).  "Bear-herd"  and  "bear- 
ward"  pleasantly  remind  us  that  in  one 
respect  at  least  we  are  less  bearish  than 
our  fore-bears ;  "  the  rugged  Russian 
bear"  (Macbeth,  iii.  4)  is  likewise  of  some 
interest  to  us  in  this  age.  Nor  must  we 
take  our  leave  of  Bruin  without  referring 
to  the  obscure  lines  in  "Julius  Caesar," 
ii.  I,  where,  inter  alia  mirabilia^  we  are 
told  that  bears  "  may  be  betrayed  with 
glasses."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  hints  darkly  at  the  horrible  practice 
of  blinding  the  animals  reserved  for  sub- 
sequent "  baitings."  The  boar  is  another 
favorite.  Petruchio,  describing  a  stormy 
sea,  says  that  he  saw  it  "  rage  like  an 
angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat"  (Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  i.  2);  in  "  Cymbeline,"  ii.  5, 
lachimo  is  compared  to  "a  full-acorn'd 
boar,  a  German  one;"  while  in  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  ii.  2,  we  read  of  eight  wild 
boars  roasted  whole  at  breakfast."  Of  the 
civet  we  can  trace  scarcely  any  direct 
mention  from  the  zoological  point  of  view ; 
but  its  use  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  iii.  2,  "  The  courtier's  hands 
are    perfumed   with   civet,"  and   Touch- 


stone enters  into  some  particulars  as  to 
the  source  whence  the  perfume  is  de- 
rived. Hence  another  designation  of  the 
animal,  viz. :  "  musk-cat  "  (All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well,  V.  2).  "Thou  owest  the  cat 
no  perfume,"  says  Lear  (iii.  4),  and  again 
iv.  6),  "Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination." 
From  the  civet  to  the  camel  is  a  far  cry, 
but  not  too  far  for  Shakespeare,  who  could 
not  have  expressed  the  raison  cfitre  of 
the  Ship  of  the  Desert  more  adequately 
or  more  succinctly  than  he  does  in  the 
words,  "  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel  "  (Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2),  or 
have  paraphrased  the  Bible  text  more 
neatly  than  in  "  Richard  II.,"  v.  5  :  — 

As  thus,  —  "Come,  little  ones;"  and  then 

again,  — - 
*'  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye. 

A  modern  writer  has  described  the  ele- 
phant as  "a  square  animal  with  a  leg  at 
each  corner  and  a  tail  at  both  ends ; "  a 
shrewder  and  at  the  same  time  truer,  re- 
mark is  that  of  Ulysses  (Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida ii.  3),  "The  elephant  hath  joints,  but 
none  for  courtesy :  his  legs  are  legs  for 
necessity,  not  for  flexure."  He  is  also, 
as  we  are  informed  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  ii. 
I,  sometimes  "betray'd  with  holes,"  a 
phrase  which  the  commentators  explain 
by  referring  to  a  passage  in  Pliny  which 
deals  with  the  method  of  capture  adopted 
in  Africa.  "The  Elephant,"  as  the  sign 
of  an  inn,  occurs  in  "  Twelfth  Night," 
iii.  3. 

The  ferret  is  mentioned  in  "Julius  Cae- 
sar," i.  2,  in  the  course  of  a  not  too  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  the  greatest  of 
Roman  orators  :  — 

And  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

And  another  animal,  whose  temper  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  none  of  the 
sweetest,  despite  his  affectation  of  mirth, 
serves  Rosalind  as  a  pleasant  simile  in  one 
of  her  flirtations  with  Orlando.  "  I  will 
laugh,"  she  says,  "  like  a  hyen,  and  that 
when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep." 

It  would  have  been  a  sad  blot  on  Shake- 
speare's scutcheon  had  he  treated  our 
patron  beast  with  scant  ceremony.  Hap- 
pily the  allusions  to  the  "  King  of  Beasts  " 
(Richard  II.,  v.  i.),  are  plentiful  and  eulo- 
gistic enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  most  ardent  Jingoism.  What  can  be 
more  gratifying  than  Bottom's  dictum, 
"  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl 
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than  your  lion  living?"  Again,  "this 
grisly  beast,  which  lion  hight  by  name,"  is 
held  forth  to  us  as  one  which,  even  when 
weakened  by  our  common  enemy,  is  by 
no  manner  of  means  to  be  trifled  with 
<Henry  VL,  Part  II.v.  3):  — 

Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him  ? 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions,  and  all  brush  of  time, 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion. 

So',  too,  in  "  Richard  II.,"  v.  i  :  — 

The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 

rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd. 

Speed,  observing  a  change  in  his  mas- 
ter's demeanor,  rallies  him  with  many 
smart  quips,  reminding  him  how  he  was 
wont,  when  he  walked,  "  to  walk  like  one 
of  the  lions  "  (Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
ii.  i),  no  doubt  shaking  as  he  went  "the 
dewdrop  from  his  mane "  (Troilus  and 
Cressida,  iii.  3),  d  la  Kenealy.  Let  us 
notice  also  such  phrases  as  "  the  kingly 
lion,"  "as  radiant  as  the  lion,"  and  sun- 
dry other  sentiments  flattering  to  leo- 
nine pride,  while  we  mark  the  fate  of 
him  who  "once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin, 
while  the  beast  liv'd "  (Henry  V.,  iv. 
3).  The  leopard,  with  its  aliases  of  pard 
and  panther,  was  evidently  no  stranger, 
menagerie-wise,  in  Britain,  but  Shake- 
speare is  drawing  the  long  bow  when  he 
represents  it,  as  he  does  in  "  Titus  An- 
•dronicus,"ii.  2,  as  haunting  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Tiber;  Marcus  was  certainly 
exaggerating  the  capabilities  of  his  hunt 
when  he  said,  "  I  have  dogs,  my  lord,  will 
rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase." 
"  Bearded  like  the  pard "  is  familiar  to 
those  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  any 
drama,  for,  like  so  much  of  Shakespeare, 
it  has  passed  into  the  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage. "  Wert  thou  a  leopard,"  says 
Timon  to  the  churlish  philosopher,  "thou 
wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of 
thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life." 

The  "meddling  monkey"  has  an  Amer- 
ican cousin  which  may  fairly  be  called  the 
"*' nimble  marmoset,"  but  when  Caliban 
offers  (Tempest,  ii.  2)  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art  of  capturing  that  animal,  he,  or 
his  creator,  was  probably  thinking  of  the 
modest  "  marmot,"  for  American  "  no- 
tions "  had  not  yet  begun  to  that  extent  to 
invade  Europe.  Oberon,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  well  within  his  rights  in  mention- 
ing the  "  ounce,"  which  had  long  been 
known  to  the  naturalist  world,  if,  as  has 
•been    suggested,  it   be  Pliny's  panthera. 


This,  however,  is  perhaps  the  first  re- 
corded mention  of  it  under  that  title  ; 
Milton  has  it  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  iv.  344. 
The  "fretful  porpentine"  of  "Ham- 
let," i.  5,  is  paralleled  in  "  Henry  VI." 
Part  II.,  iii.  I,  a  passage  not  quite  so 
hackneyed,  where  Jack  Cade  is  mentioned 
as  having 

fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porpentine. 

And  Ajax  uses  the  word  in  an  opprobrious 
sense  in  addressing  the  vile  Thersites 
(Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  i).  The  "arm'd 
rhinoceros  "  we  find  noticed  but  once,  and 
then  in  the  same  line  with  the  "  Hyrcaa 
tiger"  (Macbeth,  iii.  4).  This,  however, 
is  only  one  of  many  references  to  the 
tiger,  for  which  a  good  word  is  never 
spoken.  His  implacable  nature  is  fre- 
quently cast  in  his  teeth.  None  save  Or- 
pheus, with  his  "golden  touch,"  could 
"  make  tigers  tame  "  (Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iii.  2),  and  Troilus,  when  he 
wishes  to  express  an  impossible  thing, 
says,  "  When  we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in 
fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers  "(Troilus  and 
Cressida,  iii.  2).  York  upbraids  Queen 
Margaret  with  "  O  tiger's  heart  wrapp'd 
in  a  woman's  hide;"  Henry,  addressing 
his  friends  before  Harfleur,  invites  them 
to  assume  for  the  nonce  the  character- 
istics of  the  brute  whosft  sole  title  to  our 
admiration  seems  to  lie  in  his  skin  (Henry 
v.,  iii.  I):- 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger,  etc. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  equally  disreputable 
wolf,  of  whom,  too,  many  hard  things  are 
said.  He  is  accused  (especially  the  Irish 
variety.  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2)  of  "be- 
howling  the  moon  ;  "  we  are  warned  to  give 
him  a  wide  berth  even  when  we  catch  him 
asleep  (Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  i.  2);  he  is 
greedy  (King  Lear,  iii.  4);  treacherous 
(Henry  VI.,  Part  I.  i.  3)',;  and,  in  short,  the 
tiger  and  he.  Arcades  ambot  may  fitly  be 
regarded  as  the  Ishmaels  of  the  animal 
world. 

Verily  an  imposing  array  of  four-footed 
beasts  have  we  here !  Noah's  Ark  itself 
can  scarcely  have  presented  a  better  or 
fuller  record.  Nor  do  birds  and  quadru- 
peds alone  represent  the  museum  of 
Shakespearean  natural  history.  We  must 
explore  the  regions  of  herpetology  and 
entomology,  and  enumerate  the  denizens 
of  brook  and  river,  before  we  can  be  fairly 
said   to  have  exhausted  the  bill  of  fare 
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which  is  spread  before  us.  All  our  British 
reptiles,  for  example,  are  faithfully  passed 
in  review.  Our  one  poisonous  snake  is 
mentioned  nearly  a  score  of  times  by  one 
or  other  of  its  well-known  names.  "  Some- 
time," says  Caliban  (Tempest,  ii.  2),  "am 
I  all  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven 
tongues  do  hiss  me  into  madness  ;  "  Timon 
of  Athens  speaks  of  "the  black  toad  and 
adder  blue  ;  "  "  It  is  the  bright  day,"  Bru- 
tus tells  us  (Julius  Caesar,  ii.  i),  "that 
brings  forth  the  adder,  and  that  craves 
wary  walking;"  "I  am  no  viper,"  runs 
the  riddle  in  "  Pericles,"  i.  i,  alluding  to 
an  ancient  superstition,  "yet  I  feed  on 
mother's  flesh  which  did  me  breed."  The 
witches  use  "toe  of  frog"  in  their  vile 
concoction,  and  "the  swimming  frog,  the 
toad,  the  tadpole,  and  the  wall-newt"  all 
played  a  part  in  "  poor  Tom's  "  daily  menu. 
To  the  glow-worm  there  are  at  least  four 
highly  poetical  references,  Titania  com- 
mands her  fairies  to  steal  the  honey-bags 
of  the  humble-bees  for  tapers  "and  light 
them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes." 
"  Fare  thee  well  at  once,"  says  the  Ghost 
in  "  Hamlet  "(i.  5) : — 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire. 

Here,  however,  there  are  two  slight  errors, 
according  to  the  views  of  more  modern 
naturalists;  it  is  ovl\-^  .X\\q  female  that 
exhibits  the  light,  and  Gilbert  White 
observes  that  "these  little  creatures  put 
out  their  lamps  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  shine  no  more  for  the  rest  of  the 
night."  In  "Pericles,"  ii.  3,  we  read, 
"like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night,  the  which 
hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light."  We 
cannot  wonder  that  Shakespeare  is  guilty 
of  entertaining  a  superstition  still  current 
in  most  country  districts;  the  "eye-less 
venom'd  worm"  mentioned  in  "Timon  of 
Athens,"  iv.  3,  and  the  "blindworm's 
sting"  (Macbeth,  iv.  i),  are,  of  course, 
libels  on  an  utterly  harmless  reptile. 
Equally  libellous  is  the  expression  "liz- 
ard's dreadful  stings"  (Henry  VI.  Part 
III.  ii.  2),  as  applied  to  any  member  of  the 
Lacertadce  family  that  can  have  come 
under  his  notice.  The  phrase  "gilded 
newt"  (Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3),  betrays 
an  observant  eye,  for  the  animal  thus  des- 
ignated is  no  favorite  with  the  vulgar,  and 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  aware  of 
its  existence  is  probably  regarded  with 
downright  aversion.  In  all  the  many  pas- 
sages in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
toad  this  hardly  used  creature  is  invariably 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  undisguised  loath- 
ing.    His  very  name  is  frequently  used  by 


Shakespeare's  characters  as  a  term  of 
abuse.  "Thou  toad,  thou  toad!"  cries 
the  Duchess  of  York  (Richard  III.,  iv. 4), 
addressing  the  fratricide,  who  is  in  an- 
other place  also  appropriately  styled  "this 
poisonous,  hunchback'd  toad"  (i.  3).  In 
fact,  the  only  words  not  contumelious  that 
are  uttered  concerning  him  are  those  in 
which  he  is  credited  with,  despite  his 
ugliness  and  venom,  the  ownership  of  "a 
precious  jewel  in  his  head  "  (As  You  Like 
It,  ii.  i).  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  note  on  this 
line,  gives,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  the  his- 
tory of  the  so-called  toadstone  {batrachites\ 
and  the  curious  confusion  of  ideas  which 
for  many  centuries  identified  it  with  a 
supposed  substance  in  the  animal's  brain, 
whereas  it  owes  its  name  merely  to  a 
similarity  in  shape  or  color.  The  Scandi- 
navian equivalent  of  toad,  anglicized  as 
the  diminutive  "paddock,"  is  found  in 
"  Macbeth,"  i.  i,  and  "  Hamlet,"  iii.  4. 

If  we  except  Cleopatra's  "aspic  "  (An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  v.  2),  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  other  particular  species  of 
Ophidia  than  the  adder  or  viper,  already 
noted.  But  there  are  many  happy  mem- 
oranda on  snakes  and  serpents  in  general. 
Especially  may  we  cite  the  three  fine  lines 
in  "  Henry  VI.,"  Part  II.  iii.  i  :  — 

Or  as  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a 

child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 

The  lines  immediately  preceding  these  are 
interesting  as  preserving  for  us  an  ancient 
myth  ;  they  tell  of  the  "  mournful  croco- 
dile," who  "with  sorrow  snares  relenting 
passengers."  It  is  again  alluded  to  in 
"  Othello,"  iv.  I,  where  the  Moor  protests 
that  "if  the  earth  could  teem  with  wom- 
an's tears,  each  drop  she  falls  would  prove 
a  crocodile."  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
"an  alligator  stuff'd  "  formed  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  apothecary  in  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  v.  I.  It  is  possible  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  seen  one  in  the 
same  condition,  but  we  know  that  the  first 
living  specimen  brought  to  this  country 
was  exhibited  in  the  year  1751.  So,  at 
least,  says  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
that  date,  but  whether  referring  to  the 
American  or  to  the  Old  W^orld  variety  we 
cannot  now  determine.  The  name  "alli- 
gator" (Spanish,  el lagarto,  the  lizard  par 
excellence)  cannot  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
have  been  long  given  to  the  cayman  by 
American  voyagers. 

The  eccentricities,  real  and  supposed,  of 
the  chameleon  are  duly  recorded.  "Ay, 
but  hearken,  sir,"  says  Speed  (Two  Gen- 
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tlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  i),  "though  the 
chameleon  Love  can  feed  on  air,  I  am  one 
that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and 
would  fain  have  meat."  And  in  the  same 
play  (ii.  4),  in  answer  to  Silvia's  question, 
••Do  you  chancre  color?"  Valentine 
breaks  in  with  "Give  him  leave,  madam, 
he  is  a  kind  of  chameleon."  It  is  a  boast 
of  Gloster's  (Henry  VL,  Part  III.,  iii.  3) 
that  he  "  can  add  colors  to  the  chameleon," 
and  the  Prince  of  Denmark  replies  to  the 
king's  "  kind  inquiries  "  that  he  fares  "  ex- 
cellent, i'  faith  of  the  chameleon's  dish  :  I 
eat  the  air,  promise-crammed"  (Hamlet, 
iii.  2). 

Of  fresh-water  fishes  we  find  the  pike, 
also  called  luce  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
i.  i);  minnow  ("this  Triton  of  the  min- 
nows," Coriolanus,  iii.  i) ;  trout  ("  the  trout 
that  must  be  caught  with  tickling," 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5)';  tench  (Henry  IV., 
Part  I.,  ii.  i);  loach  \lbid.)\  dace  ("  If  the 
young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,"  Id.^ 
Part  II.,  iii.  2);  carp  (All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  V.  2);  and  gudgeon  (Merchant  of 
Venice,  i.  i,  "fool-gudgeon  ").  We  notice 
also  the  cod  and  salmon  ("to  change  the 
cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail,"  Othello, 
ii.  i);  mackerel  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  ii. 
4);  dolphin  (Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
ii.  i);  dogfish  (Henry  VI.  Part  I.,  i.  4); 
stockfish  (Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2); 
eel  (Pericles,  iv.  2);  herring  (King  Lear, 
iii.  5);  whale  ("What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil 
in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?"  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  i),  and  pilchard 
(Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i).  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  read  far  without  coming  upon  the 
oyster,  shrimp,  prawn,  mussel,  cockle,  or 
crab.  All,  indeed,  is  fish  that  comes  to  his 
net.  Not  even  the  humble  barnacle  is 
overlooked.  "We  shall  lose  our  time," 
says  Caliban  (Tempest,  iv.  l),  "  and  all  be 
turn'd  to  barnacles." 

Entomology  is  a  very  modern  science, 
and  we  cannot  expect  Shakespeare  to 
show  acquaintance  save  with  broad  gen- 
era. These,  however,  he  faithfully  enumer- 
ates, and  sometimes  gives  us  a  species  to 
boot.  Apiculture  may  probably  have  been 
practised  in  some  of  the  Warwickshire 
villages;  at  any  rate,  his  bee-similes  are 
as  precise  as  they  are  poetical.  Two  pas- 
sages of  this  nature  are  specially  notable, 
in  "Henry  IV.,"  Part  IL,  iv.  4,  and 
"Henry  V.V'i.  2:  — 

(i)  When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every 

flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 
Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths 

with  honey, 


We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains. 

(2)  For  so  work  the  honey  bees. 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom  : 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at 

home, 
Others,    like    merchants,    venture    trade 

abroad, 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage    they  with    merry  march 

bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey, 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate, 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

The  "red-hipped  humble-bee"  also 
comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  attention,  as  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  v.  5,  "  full  merrily 
the  humble-bee  doth  sing."  The  economy 
of  the  ant  has  been  left  for  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock to  elucidate,  and  Shakespeare  knew 
about  this  little  prodigy  only  what  he  had 
learnt  by  his  own  observation  and  Solo- 
mon's. "  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an 
ant,"  says  the  Fool  (King  Lear,  ii.  4),  '*to 
teach  thee  there's  no  laboring  i'  the  win- 
ter." Caterpillars  and  their  voracious 
propensities  are  several  times  mentioned, 
and  certain  royal  favorites  are  even  styled 
figuratively  "the  caterpillars  of  the  com- 
monwealth "(Richard  II.,  ii.  3).  A  few 
centuries  ago  there  were  probably  more 
varieties  of  British  butterflies  than  we  can 
claim  in  these  days,  and  perhaps  boys 
treated  them  no  more  kindly  then  than 
now.  Some  incident  must  have  suggested 
the  behavior  of  that  cruel  little  boy,  the 
son  6f  Coriolanus,  of  whom  Valeria  says  : 
"I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly; 
and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  ; 
and  after  it  again  ;  and  over  and  over  he 
comes,  and  up  again  ;  it  catched  again  ;  or 
whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how 
'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it; 
O!  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it!" 
Of  moths  mention  is  made  in  the  meta- 
phorical "  moth  of  peace  "in  "  Othello,"  i. 
3,  and  the  "  old  mothy  saddle,"  in  "  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  iii.  2,  and  thrice  or  four 
times  beside.  The  crickets,  moreover, 
which  "sing  at  the  oven's  mouth  "(Peri- 
cles, iii.  i),  are  often  pressed  into  dramatic 
service  ;  so  are  "  injurious  "  wasps,  "  weav- 
ing "  spiders,  "  shard-borne  "  beetles,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  insect  king- 
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dom,  including  the  "small  grey-coated 
gnat,"  and,  once  or  twice,  the  scorpion 
and  locust. 

Finally,  if  this  long  array  of  genuine 
animals  and  animalculae  be  yet  not  long 
enough,  we  may,  with  a  little  patience,  pro- 
duce a  respectable  list  of  quotations  in 
which  divers  mythical  monsters  are  named. 
We  may  point,  for  instance,  to  "  the  death- 
darting  eye  of  cockatrice^''  (Romeo  and 
Juliet,  .iii.  2);  "they  grew  like  hydras' 
heads  "  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  v.  4);  "  a  clip- 
wing'd  griffin''''  {Id,,  iii.  i);  "huge  levia- 
thans  "  (Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2) ; 
"  come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his 
wrath  "  (King  Lear,  i.  t);  "now  I  will  be- 
lieve that  there  are  unicorns''''  (Tempest, 
iii.  3). 

All  great  poets  or  makers  have  been, 
and  must  ever  be,  naturalists,  in  the  sense 
that  they  draw  from  nature's  inexhaustible 
and  perennial  fount  their  truest  similes, 
metaphors,  and  imagery  of  every  kind. 
And  naturalists,  in  the  narrower  sense 
that  we  have  here  sought  to  illustrate, 
they  have  also,  for  the  most  part,  ever 
been  —  witness  Virgil,  Dante,  Chaucer, 
Wordsworth.  But  for  number  of  species 
quoted  and  shrewd  adaptation  of  their 
several  characters  Shakespeare  stands 
facile  princess  among  his  kind.  Shake- 
speare the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  the 
historian,  the  antiquary,  the  wit  —  we 
know  him  in  all  these  rdles,  and  excellent 
he  is  in  each  one  of  them,  yet  in  none 
more  catholic,  wiser,  or  more  true  than 
when  he  plays  the  many-sided  part  of 
Shakespeare  the  naturalist. 

Arthur  Gaye. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
STORY   OF   THREE   RUSSIAN    LADIES   OF 
THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

In  the  days  of  the  famous  czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  the  most  powerful,  wealthy,  and 
generally  feared  among  his  ministers  and 
nobles  was  the  Prince  Menzikoff.  There 
was  no  one  above  him  in  the  empire  but 
the  czar  himself;  he  was  a  prince  and 
field-marshal  of  the  empire,  possessed  of 
enormous  riches,  and  the  master  of  one 
hundred  thousand  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
soil,  as  all  the  Russian  peasantry  at  the 
time  were. 

MenzikoflE  had  two  daughters,  Marie  and 
Alesandra ;  the  elder,  Marie,  is  the  one 
of  whom  we  have  here  to  speak.  Her 
christening  was  celebrated  as  if  she  had 
been  a  royal  princess  ;  the  emperor  was  her 


godfather,  and  the  most  splendid  and  costly 
surroundings  accompanied  the  ceremonial ; 
the  babe  was  wrapped  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous embroideries  and  laid  in  the  most 
richly  ornamented  of  cradles. 

The  little  girl  was  brought  up  carefully 
as  well  as  luxuriously.  Till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Russian  ladies,  even  of 
high  rank,  scarcely  knew  how  to  read. 
But  the  czar  was  determined  to  have  all 
his  subjects  of  both  sexes  well  taught; 
and  the  little  Marie  had  foreign  govern- 
esses, and  masters,  learned  several  lan- 
guages, music,  dancing,  etc.  She  was  a 
pretty,  sweet-looking  child,  with  soft,  in- 
telligent brown  eyes  and  graceful  manners. 
The  emperor  was  very  fond  of  his  little 
godchild,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress she  made  in  all  her  studies.  He  little 
guessed  what  a  different  fate  awaited  her 
from  anything  for  which  her  early  training 
had  prepared  her! 

At  the  emperor's  death,  in  1725,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  widow,  Catherine  I.,  and 
this  increased  the  power  of  Menzikoff,  for 
as  he  had  been  the  empress's  first  friend, 
she  made  him  practically  almost  a  joint 
sovereign  with  herself  —  a  position  he 
never  could  have  held  in  the  life  of  Peter, 
who  was  always  determined  to  be  master 
in  his  own  realm. 

This  accession  of  power  turned  the  head 
of  the  favorite.  He  had  always  been  in- 
clined to  be  haughty  to  his  inferiors,  but 
now  his  pride  and  insolence  knew  no 
bounds.  He  had  before  chosen  for  his 
daughter's  future  husband  a  young  Polish 
noble,  Count  Sapieha.  The  young  people 
were  solemnly  betrothed  when  Marie  was 
only  fifteen,  and  both  the  bride  and  her 
sister  were  presented  with  the  empress's 
portrait  set  in  diamonds. 

But  the  prince's  mind  now  began  to 
change,  and  he  thought  he  might  look 
higher  for  his  daughter;  a  Polish  noble, 
however  well  born  and  well  bred,  was  not 
high  enough  for  Marie  Menzikoff,  the 
child  of  the  greatest  man  in  Russia.  He 
wished  to  betroth  her  to  the  future  heir  of 
the  empire,  the  young  Peter  II.,  grandson 
of  the  great  czar,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and 
he  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  who  was  quite  under 
his  influence.  So  the  marriage  with  Count 
Sapieha  was  to  be  broken  off,  and  the 
young  count  dismissed.  The  young  peo-- 
ple  had  been  allowed  to  meet  constantly  l|" 
during  their  two  years'  betrothal;  he  was 
amiable  and  attractive,  and  had  completely 
won  the  heart  of  his  bride;  but  what  was 
the  happiness  of  two  lovers  compared  to 
Menzikoff's  ambitious  schemes! 
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He  probably  hardly  suspected  he  was 
breaking  his  daughter's  heart  by  the  sep- 
aration. Poor  Marie  wept  and  entreated 
in  vain  ;  her  betrothal  ring  was  taken  from 
her,  Sapieha  sent  back  to  Poland,  where 
his  indignant  father  soon  made  a  new 
marriage  for  him,  and  Marie  left  to  bear 
her  sorrow  as  she  might.  Thus  two  young 
hearts  were  to  be  crushed,  that  Menzikoff 
might,  as  he  hoped,  be  the  father-in-law  of 
the  future  czar. 

Poor  Marie  had  no  power  of  resisting 
her  father's  will ;  she  could  only  mourn  in 
secret,  and  try  to  hide  her  tears  from  oth- 
ers. The  bloom  and  brightness  were  all 
gone ;  the  joyous  child  was  changed  to  a 
pale,  serious  girl,  who  moved  sadly  under 
the  magnificent  robes,  the  jewelled  head- 
dress and  train  of  cloth  of  silver,  the  velvet 
and  ermine,  which  doubtless  made  her  the 
envy  of  many  who  looked  at  her.  They 
little  thought  with  what  an  aching  heart 
she  tried  to  find  gracious  answers  for  the 
congratulations  of  the  courtiers  and  ladies 
who  came  to  kiss  her  hand.  They  could 
not  fathom  the  feeling  with  which  she 
would  even  force  a  smile  at  the  little  em- 
peror who  stood  at  her  side. 

He,  poor  boy,  was  in  his  way  scarcely 
less  unhappy.  He  hated  Menzikoff,  who 
had  always  treated  him  with  haughtiness 
and  disdain,  because  he  had  not  been  orig- 
inally expected  to  be  the  heir  to  the  crown. 
Now  the  favorite  had  changed  his  policy, 
and  showed  him  the  utmost  deference  ; 
but  the  youth  instinctively  felt  it  was  false, 
shrank  from  everything  connected  with 
his  old  tyrant,  and  was  little  inclined  to 
attach  himself  to  the  tall,  grave  maiden, 
four  years  older  than  himself,  who  had 
been  forced  on  him  by  the  man  he  most 
disliked  and  feared. 

But  Menzikoff  could  not  attend  to  such 
trifles  as  the  personal  likings  and  dislikes 
of  those  he  chose  to  rule.  He  thought 
himself  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  great- 
ness ;  he  little  guessed  that  in  a  few  short 
months  his  palace  would  be  deserted,  and 
he  himself  deprived  of  all  he  valued  most 
in  the  world.  And  yet  this  actually  took 
place. 

A  cunning  courtier  found  opportunity 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  boy-czar,  after 
the  death  of  the  empress,  that  his  crown 
was  not  a  mere  plaything,  and  that  he  was 
after  all  king  and  master,  and  could  com- 
mand. He  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  his 
power,  pronounced  the  decisive  word,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  himself  so  promptly 
obeyed.  A  "  ukase,"  or  decree,  was 
passed  in  September,  1727,  declaring  Men- 


zikoff a  deposed  minister  and  an  exile,  and 
banishing  him  and  his  family  to  a  small 
town  in  the  centre  of  Russia.  Never  had 
the  little  emperor  been  so  happy  as  when 
he  signed  the  order  which  freed  him  from 
his  tyrant ;  he  felt  taller  by  some  feet,  and 
began  to  think  it  was,  after  all,  a  fine  thing 
to  reign. 

He  was  not  an  ill-disposed  or  hard- 
hearted lad.  He  had  no  idea  of  inflicting 
unnecessary  suffering  on  the  Menzikoffs; 
all  he  wished  was  to  get  rid  of  his  old 
guardian.  But  he  had  really  only  changed 
one  governor  for  another.  Prince  Ivan 
Dolgorouky,  the  courtier  who  had  pro- 
cured the  dismissal  of  the  old  statesman, 
was  now  as  much  the  little  czar's  ruler  as 
Menzikoff  had  been  ;  he  and  his  colleagues 
insisted  on  their  plans  being  carried  out 
in  the  minutest  details,  and  they  were  de- 
termined to  inflict  the  utmost  humiliation 
on  the  disgraced  favorite,  in  which  his 
innocent  wife  and  children  must  share. 

A  courier  overtook  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, deprived  them  of  all  the  badges  of 
distinction  and  costly  gifts  with  which 
they  had  been  loaded  by  the  late  emperor 
and  empress,  and  even  took  the  magnifi- 
cent betrothal  ring  from  the  finger  of  the 
young  princess.  She  wept  less,  however, 
than  when  she  had  been  made  to  give  up 
Count  Sapieha's  ring. 

At  first  the  exiled  family  were  allowed 
to  live  in  the  little  town  of  Ranenbourg  in 
tolerable  liberty.  There  were  sentries 
stationed  by  night  before  the  fortress 
where  they  lodged,  but  in  the  day  they 
were  free  to  come  and  go,  and  were  treated 
with  respect.  But  this  was  only  for  a 
time.  Dolgorouky  was  determined  not  to 
spare  them  a  drop  of  the  bitter  cup  of  dis- 
grace. In  the  following  spring  a  fresh 
decree  confiscated  all  their  property,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  as  common  crimi- 
nals to  Siberia. 

Menzikoff  showed  himself  greater  in 
adversity  than  he  had  done  in  prosperity  ; 
he  uttered  no  complaint.  A  former  ene- 
my, whom  he  had  himself  exiled  to  To- 
bolsk, met  the  travellers  on  their  way  and 
flung  mud,  with  a  cowardly  revenge,  in 
the  faces  of  the  young  princesses. 

"  What  have  these  children  done  to 
you?"  said  the  old  minister.  "Why  do 
you  not  strike  the  real  culprit!  There  is 
a  great  criminal  here  ;  but  only  one,  and  I 
am  that  one." 

The  Princess  Daria,  his  wife,  could  not 
bear  up  so  firmly.  Her  grief  for  the  fate 
of  her  children  and  husband  knew  no 
bounds,  and  her  tears  flowed  incessantly 
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through  the  melancholy  journey.  At  last 
she  sank  under  the  burden  of  sorrow  and 
fatigue,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  near  Kazan.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  her  tomb  was  discovered  —  an 
obscure  grave  bearing  the  name  of  "  Daria 
Arseinev  "  half  effaced. 

The  father  and  children  continued  their 
long  and  weary  journey  till  they  reached 
the  little  town  of  Berezov,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  vast  Siberian  plains.  Here  the 
prince  built  with  his  own  hands  a  wooden 
hut  for  himself  and  his  family,  adding  a 
small  chapel,  where  he  passed  long  hours 
in  meditation  and  prayer.  We  may  hope 
that  a  ray  of  divine  light  may  have  pierced 
the  darkness  and  found  its  way  to  that 
poor,  weary  soul,  little  as  he  had  to  help 
him  in  the  way  of  Gospel  and  Bible  teach- 
ing. Certain  it  is  that  he  bore  his  afflic- 
tions with  a  patience  and  calmness  which 
are  more  to  his  credit  than  any  other  part 
of  his  life.  His  daughters  read  to  him  in 
the  long  winter  evenings  —  generally  reli- 
gious books  —  or  wrote  to  his  dictation, 
while  he  gave  them  interesting  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  his  past  life.  These 
memorials  would  have  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  Russian  history  ;  but  it  appears 
they  were  either  suppressed  or  destroyed 
by  his  heirs. 

But  consolation  and  even  happiness 
were  still  in  store  for  the  young  girl  whose 
life  his  ambition  had  blighted.  Soon  after 
they  were  settled  at  Berezov,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  former  acquaint- 
ance. This  was  Prince  Feodor,  a  cousin 
of  the  Dolgorouky  who  had  caused  Men- 
zikofi's  ruin.  He  had  secretly  loved  Marie 
ever  since  he  had  first  met  her  at  court, 
but,  being  aware  his  suit  would  be  hope- 
less, had  never  ventured  to  speak  while 
she  was  in  prosperity. 

Now,  however,  when  she  was  sharing 
her  family's  exile  and  disgrace,  the  gener- 
ous Feodor  threw  up  all  his  honors,  sacri- 
ficed his  brilliant  prospects,  and  travelled 
to  Siberia  to  tell  the  girl  he  loved  that  his 
whole  heart  was  hers,  and  he  only  wished 
to  live  for  her  and  console  her  for  what 
she  had  lost. 

Marie's  affection  as  well  as  esteem  were 
won  by  this  unselfish  devotion  ;  she  con- 
sented to  give  him  her  hand,  and  they  were 
quietly  married  in  the  humble  church  of 
Berezov.  Doubtless  she  remembered  her 
betrothal  to  the  boy-czar,  and  felt  how 
much  she  had  gained  ia  her  exile  in  the 
love  of  a  true  heart. 

But  she  was  not  to  enjoy  her  new-found 
happiness    long;    her    health    had    been 


shattered  bysorrow  and  hardship,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  the  young  wife  was 
laid  in  her  grave,  with  twin  babes  be- 
side her  who  had  only  just  survived  their 
birth. 

The  old  prince  had  expired  six  weeks 
before,  and  was  thus  spared  this  last  sor- 
row. 

All  that  remains  of  the  former  betrothed 
bride  of  the  emperor  is  some  needlework 
she  did  in  her  exile  —  two  priestly  robes 
worked  in  gold  embroidery,  still  shown  in 
the  little  church  of  Berezov  —  and  a  gold 
locket  with  a  tress  of  her  fair  hair,  kept 
by  her  husband  through  life  as  a  loved 
relic,  and  left  by  him  to  the  same  church 
at  his  death. 

So  ended  the  short  life  whose  happiness 
had  been  crushed  by  man's  ambition  and 
cruelty.  We  must  hope  she  may  have 
learned  where  to  look  for  comfort  in  sor- 
row, and  passed  away  to  a  better  inherit- 
ance. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  was  to  come 
on  the  exiled  family,  and,  soon  after,  to 
their  enemies.  The  young  czar  began  to 
perceive  that  he  had  yielded  too  implicitly 
to  Dolgorouky,  and  been  led  to  commit  the 
cruelty  of  punishing  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  He  seems  to  have  been  really 
anxious  to  remedy  his  fault,  and  he  sent 
an  order  to  recall  the  children  of  Menzikoff 
and  restore  them  a  part  of  their  property. 
This  may  have  brought  happier  days  to 
the  younger  sister  —  for  the  elder  it  was 
too  late. 

But  Prince  Dolgorouky  was  to  suffer 
literally  the  punishment  he  had  meted  out 
to  another,  and  afterwards  even  more.  He, 
like  Menzikoff,  had  been  intoxicated  with 
his  newly  acquired  greatness,  and  wished 
to  become  the  father-in-law  of  the  young 
czar.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  broke  off 
his  daughter's  intended  marriage  to  be- 
troth her  to  Peter  IL  Whether  the  lad 
of  fifteen  was  more  inclined  to  like  the 
beautiful  and  proud  Catherine  Dolgorouky 
than  the  gentle  Marie  Menzikoff,  we  know 
not ;  but  on  her  side  it  was  quite  as  much 
a  matter  of  compulsion  as  it  had  been  with 
her  predecessor.  She  had  been  betrothed 
to  an  Austrian  nobleman,  and  they  were 
mutually  attached.  She  bore  the  separa- 
tion, not  sadly  and  submissively  like  Ma- 
rie, but  in  calm  and  pioud  silence.  The 
ceremonial  was  as  splendid  and  the  festi- 
vals and  shows  as  brilliant  as  they  had 
been  ten  years  before.  And  yet,  neither 
was  this  marriage  to  take  place,  h  fHe 
on  the  ice  —  it  was  mid-winter  —  gave  the 
young  czar  a  chill,  smallpox  declared  itself, 
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and,  under  the  ignorant  treatment  of  the 
day,  he  expired  after  a  very  short  illness. 

His  successor  was  his  aunt,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Courland,  Anna  Ivanovna,  a  weak- 
minded  woman,  wholly  governed  by  her 
favorite  minister,  the  Duke  of  Biren. 

He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Dolgo- 
rouky  family,  and  soon  found  a  pretext  for 
banishing  them  all  to  the  same  town  of 
Berezov  where  the  Menzikoffs  had  lived 
out  their  sad  exile. 

In  this  case,  an  even  larger  number  of 
innocent  persons  had  to  suffer  with  the 
supposed  guilty  one.  The  prince's  exile 
was  shared  by  four  sons  and  more  than 
one  daughter,  how  many  is  not  exactly 
known.  Catherine,  the  second  betrothed 
of  the  boy-czar,  had,  like  her  predecessor, 
to  be  deprived  of  all  her  honors  and  splen- 
did presents,  and  to  accompany  her  father 
to  exile.  But  another  member  of  the  ex- 
iled party  was  one  who  had  joined  them 
of  her  own  free  will,  for  love  of  her  be- 
trothed husband.  This  was  Nathalie 
Scheremetev,  a  young  girl  of  but  sixteen, 
daughter  of  a  powerful  nobleman,  who 
had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
Ivan,  one  of  the  prince's  sons,  when  the 
decree  of  exile  was  published.  Her  father 
was  dead,  but  the  uncles  (who  were  her 
guardians),  her  brothers,  and  all  her  family 
considered  it  was  a  blessing  that  the  blow 
had  fallen  before  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.  Of  course,  it  must  be  broken  off, 
and  Nathalie  would  find  a  better  match. 

But  the  young  girl  was  immovable. 
She  and  her  betrothed  loved  each  other, 
and  she  was  ready  to  follow  him  into 
exile  and  disgrace.  All  the  arguments, 
entreaties,  and  reproaches  of  her  family 
could  not  shake  her  gentle  firmness.  She 
persuaded  two  old  ladies,  her  cousins,  to 
take  her  to  the  castle  where  the  Dolgo- 
roukys  were  awaiting  the  summons  to  start. 
There,  in  the  village  church,  she  and  Ivan 
were  married  without  pomp  or  festivals, 
and  for  their  ••  wedding  tour  "  they  had  to 
start  together  on  their  long  journey  to  the 
land  of  their  exile. 

It  was  a  most  trying  journey.  No  ad- 
vantages were  granted  to  them,  no  miti- 
gations of  hardship  ;  they  had  to  travel  in 
a  kabitka^  a  rough,  springless  carriage, 
which  is  a  real  instrument  of  torture  to 
any  one  less  case-hardened  than  the  Tar- 
tars. In  this  wretched  conveyance  they 
travelled  through  long,  dreary  plains,  often 
forced  to  camp  out  on  the  damp  ground, 
exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  so  that  at  last, 
when  they  reached  their  journey's  end,  the 
poor  huts  assigned  to  them  seemed  a 
haven  of  rest. 


Nathalie  writes  this  account  in  the  me- 
moirs which  she  afterwards  drew  up  for 
her  children.  Her  first  babe  was  born 
soon  after  they  reached  Berezov;  his  only 
cradle  was  his  mother's  arms,  his  clothing 
had  to  be  prepared  by  her  and  her  sisters- 
in-law  from  their  scanty  stores,  and  washed 
by  their  own  hands  in  the  icy  waters  of  a 
neighboring  torrent.  She  relates  how  for 
days  together  the  snow  was  so  heaped  up 
round  their  dwelling  that  they  were  nearly 
deprived  of  air  and  light,  and  confined  to 
their  close  and  smoky  rooms;  how  the 
fierce  winds  whistled  round  the  huts,  and 
how  their  hardships  were  aggravated  by 
the  rudeness  and  insolence  of  some  of  the 
officials.  Catherine  bore  her  share  of  trial 
in  haughty  silence  ;  she  set  to  work  to 
complete  a  piece  of  church  needlework 
poor  Marie  had  begun,  and  made  no  com- 
plaint. 

But  Nathalie  was  bearing  her  sufferings 
for  love's  sake,  and  her  sweet,  cheerful 
patience  made  even  the  Siberian  hut 
bright.  For  her  husband  she  had  always 
hopeful  words  ;  she  brought  her  children 
to  play  with  him,  and  reminded  him  that 
these  best  treasures  were  still  his,  and 
when  his  spirits  failed  him  she  was  ever 
ready  with  her  loving  cares  and  tender 
smiles. 

In  this  way  a  few  years  were  passed. 
The  time  was  to  come  when  she  would 
look  back  to  them  with  sorrowful  longing, 
for  worse  troubles  were  in  store.  The 
cruel  and  relentless  Biren  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  vengeance  he  had  taken.  On  a 
frivolous  pretext  he  contrived  to  have 
Dolgorouky  and  his  four  sons  accused  of 
treason ;  they  were  sent  to  the  city  of 
Novgorod,  and  there  put  to  a  death  of 
most  cruel  torture. 

The  sisters-in-law  were  separated.  Cath- 
erine was  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she 
was  strictly  secluded  and  treated  with 
great  rigor.  Nathalie  was  left  alone  with 
her  little  ones  at  Berezov,  there  to  learn 
the  terrible  details  of  all  her  beloved  Ivan 
had  been  made  to  suffer.  Her  one  conso- 
lation was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  not 
only  borne  it  all  with  heroic  courage  and 
patience,  but  that  he  had  been  supported 
by  a  power,  as  we  must  believe,  not  of  this 
world ;  his  voice  had  been  heard  uplifted 
in  earnest  prayer  all  through  his  torture 
till  it  was  silent  in  death. 

This  must  have  comforted  her,  but  hers 
was  a  bitter  lot.  When  first  she  heard  the 
terrible  news  she  fainted  away,  utterly 
prostrated  by  the  blow ;  but  for  her  chil- 
dren's sake  she  felt  she  must  bear  up,  and, 
that  their  young  lives  might  not  be  sad- 
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dened,  she  learned  to  hide  her  tears  from 
them,  and  even  to  smile  at  their  childish 
play. 

But  a  change  was  now  at  hand.  The 
empress  Anna  died,  Biren  was  disgraced 
and  exiled,  and  the  new  empress,  Eliza- 
beth, Peter  the  Great's  daughter,  was  kind 
and  gentle  and  merciful,  and  only  eager  to 
make  up  to  the  poor  exiles  for  what  they 
had  suffered  as  far  as  was  in  her  power. 

The  Dolgorouky  family  were  recalled 
and  treated  with  marked  kindness.  Cath- 
erine was  placed  about  her  person,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  empress  found  her  a 
suitable  marriage.  Proud  as  she  was, 
she  was  not/.revengeful ;  she  showed  gen- 
erous kindness  to  the  abbess  and  nuns 
who  had  treated  her  so  harshly.  But  her 
pride  was  shown  in  curious  ways.  It  was 
said  that  just  before  her  death,  four  years 
after  her  marriage,  she  sent  for  all  her 
dresses  and  had  them  burned,  that  no  one 
might  wear  anything  she  had  worn  ! 

Nathalie's  was  a  different  spirit.  She 
came  to  the  court  at  the  empress's  invita- 
tion to  plead  for  her  children,  who  needed 
protection  and  suitable  provision.  But  the 
sad,  pale  face  and  deep  mourning  robes 
were'out  of  character  with  the  court  gaie- 
ties. She  had  herself  no  heart  for  such 
scenes,  and  when  she  had  secured  the  em- 
press's care  for  her  children,  and  seen 
them  safely  placed  under  the  protection  of 
their  now  powerful  and  prosperous  rela- 
tions, she  retired  to  a  convent  to  end  her 
days  there.  To  our  eyes  it  would  have 
seemed  that  her  place  was  with  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  the  monastic  state  was  specially 
acceptable  to  God,  and  certainly  she  did 
not  lead  an  idle  or  selfish  life  in  her  re- 
treat. Her  charity,  piety,  and  sweetness 
won  her  the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  The 
hours  that  were  not  spent  in  devotion  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  writing  her  memoirs 
for  her  children's  sake,  that  they  might 
know  how  their  father  had  lived  and  died, 
and  do  justice  to  his  memory. 

The  words  with  which  she  opens  the 
history  are  very  touching.  "Twenty-six 
days  of  happiness,"  she  says,  "  were  fol- 
lowed by  forty  years  of  sorrow!"  And 
the  result  was  shown  in  her  bent  form  and 
white  hair,  while  still  in  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  vigor  of  life.  After  some 
quiet  years  spent  in  these  occupations, 
she  passed  calmly  away,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six;  truly  a  "woman  of  a  sorrowful 
spirit,"  though  never  regretting  that  she 
had  given  up  home  and  prosperity  for  him 
she  loved. 

E.  J.  Whately. 


From  The  Spectator. 
A  WALK  IN  ANJOU. 

To  the  north  of  the  chateau,  wild, 
grassy  walks,  extending  for  some  distance 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  walled  garden, 
mark  what  was  once  the  allie  de piaisancBy 
better  kept  a  hundred  years  ago,  perhaps, 
than  it  is  now.  Along  these  walks  we 
went  one  July  afternoon,  we  three,  and 
"  Dash,"  the  English  spaniel,  a  dog  with 
many  good  points  about  him  and  much 
sober  dignity.  The  walks  lengthened 
themselves  under  laden  cherry-trees,  with- 
out any  barrier,  into  tracks  through  long 
grass  leading  down  between  tall,  wild 
hedges  and  a  corn-field.  The  wheat  was 
waving  in  a  blue-green  forest,  three  or 
four  feet  high.  It  seemed  a  particularly 
beautiful  sight,  not  merely  from  its  own 
rich  promise,  or  from  the  sun  gleaming; 
across  it  and  the  clouds  shadowing  it,  but 
from  its  wonderful  setting  of  scarlet.  The 
long  stalks  rose  out  of  a  carpet  of  brilliant 
poppies.  Between  the  rows  of  the  wheat 
they  glowed  in  long,  scarlet  ribbons,  as  if 
a  gardener  had  carefully  sown  them  there. 
Possibly  the  owner  of  the  field  or  his 
tenant,  did  not  look  on  them  with  eyes  of 
quite  so  much  admiration. 

The  field-path  led  on  into  a  lane  with 
high  banks  and  straggling  hedges,  where 
one  or  two  wild  roses  lingered;  it  is  too 
late  for  them  now  in  Anjou.  The  lane 
took  us  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  pretty^ 
wooded  valley  of  the  Marconne.  Down 
to  the  left  were  shady  fields  and  meadows 
sloping  to  the  little  river,  with  its  rows  of 
slender,  grey-green  poplars  and  willows, 
just  showing  their  silver  to  the  touch  of  the 
evening  air.  On  the  opposite  slope  more 
poplars,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  oak, 
elm,  and  chestnut,  rose  against  the  west- 
ern sky,  where  dark  clouds  were  beginning 
to  show  themselves.  But  the  sun  was 
still  high  and  hot;  the  valley  was  bathed 
in  sunshine,  with  only  a  shadow  now  and 
then  to  frighten  the  busy  haymakers,  and 
the  shade  in  the  lanes  was  pleasant  as  we 
walked  slowly  uphill. 

Turning  from  the  lane  to  climb  a  stony 
carl-track  between  still  wider  hedges,  a 
few  minutes  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  a 
curious  little  farm.  On  one  side,  a  long, 
open  shed  sheltered  stacks  of  wood  and 
other  stores  ;  beyond  it  was  a  great  square 
tower  with  a  peaked  roof,  built  of  the 
crumbling  white  stone  of  the  country, 
with  loop-holes  for  defence,  with  the  deep 
groove  where  a  portcullis  had  once  been^ 
Hens  were  now  pecking  peaceably  about 
I  the  low  archway  with  its  heavy  door.    Oa 
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the  other  side,  on  a  line  with  the  cow- 
house, was  a  long  dwelling,  white  and  low, 
the  high,  sloping  roof  half  sunk  with  age, 
the  door  standing  open,  a  window  beside 
it  walled  up  —  France  has  still  a  window- 
tax.  The  peasant  tenants  of  the  place 
received  us  kindly  ;  if  they  felt  discontent 
or  hatred,  they  showed  none.  The  mattre 
—  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  man,  burnt  the 
color  of  mahogany  —  took  us  into  the  old 
tower  to  show  us  its  tremendous  walls,  and 
the  walled-up  doors  inside  it  which  were 
supposed  to  lead  to  certain  mysterious 
caves.  The  place  is  called  Cafort,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  caves  d^wd^  fort ;  evidently 
it  was  once  a  strong  little  fortress,  for  there 
are  signs  of  old  defences  all  about  it;  and 
tradition  says  that  it  once  belonged  to  an 
old  chateau  miles  away,  and  is  connected 
with  it  to  this  day  by  those  underground 
passages  by  which  most  castles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seem  to  have  been  provided 
with  a  means  of  escape  in  extremity.  Now 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  changed, 
and  villages  and  cultivated  fields,  instead 
of  a  waste  of  forest  and  marsh  and  heath, 
lie  between  Cafort  and  the  old  great  house 
which  it  once  helped  to  defend.  In  later 
years,  the  little  fortress  became  a  gentil- 
hommi^re,  an  abode  for  a  younger  son  ; 
then,  perhaps  in  revolutionary  times,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  some  good  bour- 
geois of  the  neighboring  town.  He  had 
his  little  farm  there,  cultivated  his  vines, 
came  there  with  his  family  on  Sundays,  or 
for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  He,  however, 
has  not  left  much  trace  of  his  occupation, 
though  Cafort  still  belongs  to  an  excellent 
man  of  his  kind,  who  lets  it  to  Maitre 
Coutade,  the  peasant-farmer.  Any  relics 
of  the  past  to  be  found  in  the  present 
dwelling-house  date  back  to  earlier  than 
bourgeois  days.  La  mattresse  willingly 
showed  us  everything,  though  the  anx- 
ieties of  life  seemed  to  weigh  on  her  more 
heavily  than  on  her  husband,  and  she  had 
not  his  ready  intelligence  and  agreeable 
smile.  The  interior  was  a  good  specimen 
of  a  peasant  house  :  two  very  large  rooms, 
light,  airy,  and  clean,  their  large  windows 
wide  open  to  the  summer  air  and  all  the 
evening  beauty  of  that  view  over  the  val- 
ley. Brick  floors,  uneven  with  age,  and 
not  much  furniture,  except  the  enormous 
wardrobes  that  the  peasants  always  have, 
a  couple  of  tables,  and  low  rush-chairs. 
The  beds  in  each  corner  looked  clean, 
with  blue  counterpanes,  and  coarse,  un- 
bleached sheets  spun  by  the  maitresse 
herself.  A  little  girl  of  three  sat  up  in 
one  rubbing  her  eyes,  la  petite  Adrienne  ; 
her  elder  sister  of  nine  or  ten  clattered 


busily  about  in  her  sabots,  and  seemed  to 
be  responsible  for  half  the  work  of  the 
farm,  driving  the  cows,  collecting  the 
poultry,  stopping  now  and  then  to  stare 
with  solemn  eyes  at  la  compagnie.  Each 
of  these  rooms  had  a  very  fine  old  chimney- 
piece;  and  a  wardrobe  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  once  painted  white,  and  carved 
delicately  in  the  taste  of  that  period, 
seemed  to  show  that  then  at  least,  if  not 
later,  people  of  distinction  had  inhabited 
Cafort.  The  treasure  of  which  Maitre 
Coutade  himself  seemed  proudest,  was  an 
oId/««7  with  a  bayonet,  which  hung  over 
the  chimneypiece  in  the  outer  room.  He 
took  it  down  and  played  with  it,  smiling; 
it  was  still  of  use,  he  told  us,  in  frightening 
away  bad  characters. 

More  stony  cart-track  brought  us  into 
more  lanes,  which  became  quite  smooth 
and  civilized  a  little  further  on,  and  were 
scented  by  the  blossoms  of  a  row  of  beau- 
tiful lime-trees.  These  stood  opposite  to 
the  now  deserted  garden  and  locked  gates 
of  a  little  country-house;  its  closed  white 
shutters  were  to  be  seen  from  the  road, 
and  we  looked  in  at  the  gate,  even  shook 
it,  but  with  no  result  except  the  furious 
barking  of  a  dog  on  guard  there.  This 
was  a  charming  little  place,  though  now 
uninhabited,  with  a  great  deal  of  pretty, 
wild  ground  about  it,  and  a  broad  green 
avenue  of  poplars,  on  its  western  side, 
leading  down  over  a  bridge  to  the  road 
along  the  valley.  A  little  beyond  this 
lonely  house,  the  lane  made  a  sudden 
turn  and  descended  steeply  into  the  wild 
and  picturesque  precincts  of  another  little 
farm.  Here  we  first  met  the  cows,  small, 
thin,  mild  creatures,  being  driven  out  to 
pasture  by  the  mattresse  and  her  little 
girl.  Seeing  us,  she  left  her  charge  to 
the  child,  and  met  us  with  a  beaming 
face..  It  evidently  gave  her  real  pleas- 
ure to  show  her  house,  which  with  its 
long  roof  and  white  walls  was  not  unlike 
the  dwelling  at  Cafort,  but  larger  and 
possibly  more  unchanged.  It  stood  from 
east  to  west,  down  the  steep  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  its  large  ground-floor  rooms, 
from  the  number  of  beds,  the  Sunday 
clothes  hanging  up,  the  umbrellas  and  the 
rush-chairs,  evidently  sheltered  a  large 
family.  These  rooms  were  reached  by  a 
flight  of  old  stone  steps  up  the  side  of  the 
house,  which  gave  great  character  and 
charm  to  the  building.  Inside,  a  distin- 
guishing feature  was  the  beauty  of  the  old 
panelled  doors,  and  their  quaint  locks  and 
latches  with  long  iron  handles,  which  the 
restorers  of  chateaux  in  this  neighbor- 
hood have  been  glad  to  copy.    Bourg-Joli 
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—  this  is  its  name  —  was  2\s,o  2. gentilhom- 
milre,  and  a  very  complete  one.  It  had 
its  vineyards,  and  in  the  lower  buildings, 
under  one  of  the  large  rooms,  may  still 
be  seen  the  great  old  pressoir^  its  stone 
basin  and  enormous  beams  as  solid  as 
when  they  were  first  used,  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Lower  down  there  is  a  very 
pretty  well  with  a  pointed  roof. 

The  maitresse  seemed  proud  of  her 
house  and  of  her  farm,  and  certainly  the 
surroundings  were  far  more  attractive 
than  those  of  peasant  farms  generally. 
She  only  complained  of  the  steepness  of 
the  hills,  which  made  work  so  difficult; 
and  just  then  from  a  lower  meadow  the 
hay-cart  came  tearing  up  at  an  amazing 
pace,  two  little  horses  tugging  for  life, 
encouraged  by  the  whip  and  the  shouts  of 
a  young  man  who  ran  beside  them,  and  a 
black  dog  which  could  not  be  distracted 
from  them  even  by  the  charms  of  Dash. 
They  went  dashing  up  the  slope,  and  then 
again  the  yard  was  quiet ;  the  house,  with 
its  green  vines  on  old  crumbling  stone, 
and  bright  geraniums  in  the  windows,  lay 
basking  in  the  evening  sun  ;  the  great 
walnut-trees  threw  a  pleasant  shadow,  and 
the  maitresse  went  on  talking  about  her 
children  —  yes,  she  kept  them  all  at  home  ; 
they  worked  on  the  farm  ;  it  was  better 
than  service;  "ilsferont  comme  nous!" 
There  was  the  lame  sister  Cdlestine,  too, 
who  spent  months  at  a  time  at  Bourg  Joli. 
She  was  only  one  more,  and  very  useful 
in  knitting  and  sewing  for  them  all.  On 
the  whole,  the  maitresse,  with  her  sun- 
burnt face,  neat  brown  hair  tucked  under 
her  close  cap,  short  blue  gown,  bare  legs, 
and  sabots,  seemed  to  be  a  woman  both 
practical  and  benevolent. 


The  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
better  times  for  the  peasant  farmers  in 
Anjou  ;  crops  have  been  good,  and  the 
faces  of  the  people  look  more  contented. 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they 
spend  a  sou  more  on  the  necessaries  of 
daily  life.  Now  and  then  the  maitre 
wastes  his  money  at  the  cabaret ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  case,  much  rarer  than  in  England. 
Generally  everything  is  saved  and  put  by ; 
the  family  lives  on  the  produce  of  the  little 
farm  ;  household  linen,  and  often  clothing, 
is  spun  by  the  maiiresse.  For  food,  soup 
and  bread  in  the  morning,  salad  and  bread 
at  midday,  soup  and  bread  in  the  evening. 
Not  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  do  they 
touch  meat.  A  scrap  of  cheese,  a  morsel 
of  salt  pork,  half  a  sardine,  —  these  are 
luxuries  now  and  then  indulged  in,  to 
make  the  bread  more  savory.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  called  lafripe.  Careful  people 
avoid  such  varieties  as  far  as  possible. 
"  Je  mangeons  de  la  soupe,  cela  Economise 
la  fripe,"  said  a  woman  the  other  day. 
But  this  sort  of  thing,  being  quite  volun- 
tary, and  often  done  in  spite  of  a  balance 
at  the  bank  in  the  neighboring  town,  does 
not  seem  to  call  for  much  pity.  In  the 
soft  air  of  Anjou,  people  live  and  work 
well  on  this  food  of  the  country.  Now 
and  then,  of  course,  one  sees  poor  and 
miserable  peasants,  to  whom  even  la  fripe 
is  a  thing  unknown  ;  but  there  is  generally 
some  story  at  the  back  of  cases  like  this. 
On  the  whole,  people  here  are  prosperous, 
and  fairly  friendly  to  their  neighbors  in  a 
different  rank  of  life.  Not  many,  perhaps, 
have  the  agreeable  frankness  of  the  maitre 
of  Cafort,  or  of  the  maitresse  of  Bourg- 
Joli.  But  very  pleasant  people  are  the 
exception  everywhere. 


General  Booth  and  his  Title.  —  I  do 
not  quite  understand  why  General  Booth 
should  impute  it  as  a  crime  to  his  critics  that 
they  put  the  prefix  general  in  inverted  com- 
mas, as  if  the  title  *'  did  not  belong  to  me." 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  critics  are  right. 
General  is  a  grade  in  the  army,  not  a  title. 
A  person  may  call  himself  general  of  anything 
—  as,  for  instance,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits. 
But  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  would  not  be 
addressed  as  general,  nor  would  he  ever  term 
himself  General  Smith  (supposing  his  name 
to  be  Smith),  but  Smith,  general  of  the  Jes- 
uits. The  inverted  commas  are  intended  to 
show  that  the  general  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  not  a  military  gentleman  holding  the  army 
rank  of  general,  or  one  on  whom  this  rank 
has    been  ofi&cially    conferred.      Personally, 


however,  I  do  not  use  the  inverted  commas, 
because  if  I  can  give  pleasure  to  any  one  by 
alluding  to  him  without  commas  as  a  general, 
or  an  admiral,  or  a  judge,  or  anything  else  of 
that  sort,  I  sacrifice  correctness  in  writing  to 
my  desire  to  make  a  human  being  happy.  I 
once  knew  an  American  minister.  He  was  a 
general.  I  asked  him  one  day  how  he  became 
one.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  flour  trade,  and  had  been  a  general 
miller.  I  knew  another  American  over  here. 
He  was  a  judge.  Are  you,  I  asked  him,  a 
judge  of  a  United  States,  or  of  a  State  court? 
"Neither,"  he  replied.  "I  have  been  sev- 
eral times  the  judge  at  a  race  meeting."  The 
proper  designation  of  the  head  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  would  be  Mr.  Booth,  general  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Truth. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 


O  LET  me  dream  some  summer  day 
That  I  am  carried  far  away 
To  where  the  waters  basking  lie 
Beneath  an  English  summer  sky. 

And  drowsily  I  sit  once  more 
And  look  right  through  the  open  door 
Of  that  old  church  where  oft  I  heard 
The  preacher  comment  on  the  "Word; 

While  in  my  thoughts  a  whisper  ran : 
"  'Tis  Nature  speaks  of  God  to  man 
Each  moment  that  he  breathes  and  lives  ; 
Her  voice  now  gentle  warning  gives, 
Now  louder  speaks,  but  every  tone 
The  heart  may  ponder  when  alone." 

And  as  I  mused  the  summer  air 
Awoke  the  mere,  which  blue  and  fair 
Lay  with  green  meadows  as  a  frame, 
And  through  the  door  the  soft  wind  came 
So  fresh  and  cool  upon  my  face, 
'Twas  like,  methought,  the  Spirit's  grace. 

O  let  me  dream  some  summer  day 
That  I  am  carried  far  away. 
And  see  again  through  open  door 
The  shining  of  the  mere  once  more, 
And  feel  the  freshness  of  the  air  — 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there. 
Academy.  BEATRIX  L.   TOLLEMACHE. 


AN  AUTUMN   FLITTING. 

My  roof  is  hardly  picturesque  — 
It  lacks  the  pleasant  reddish  brown 
Of  the  tiled  house-tops  out  of  town, 
And  cannot  even  hope  to  match 
The  modest  beauty  of  the  thatch ; 
Nor  is  it  Gothic  or  grotesque  — 
No  gable  breaks,  with  quaint  design, 
Its  hard  monotony  of  line. 
And  not  a  gargoyle  on  the  spout 
Brings  any  latent  beauty  out ; 
Its  only  charm  —  I  hold  it  high  — 
Is  just  its  nearness  to  the  sky. 

But  yet  it  looks  o'er  field  and  tree, 

And  in  the  air 

One  breathes  up  there 

A  faint,  fresh  whiff  suggests  the  sea. 

And  that  is  why,  this  afternoon. 

The  topmost  slates  above  the  leads 

Were  thick  with  little  bobbing  heads, 

And  frisking  tails,  and  wings  that  soon 

Shall  spread,,  ah,  me  ! 

For  lands  where  summer  lingers  fair, 

Far  otherwhere. 

I  heard  a  muttering. 

Saw  a  fluttering. 

Pointed  wings  went  skimming  past. 

White  breasts  shimmered  by  as  fast, 

Wheel  and  bound  and  spurt  and  spring- 

All  the  air  seemed  all  on  wing. 


Then,  like  dropping  clouds  of  leaves, 
Down  they  settled  on  the  eaves  — 
All  the  swallows  of  the  region. 
In  a  number  almost  legion  — 
Frisked  about,  but  did  not  stop 
Till  they  reached  the  ridge  atop. 

Then  what  chirping,  what  commotion  i 

What  they  said  I  have  no  notion, 

But  one  cannot  err  in  stating 

There  was  very  much  debating. 

First  a  small  loquacious  swallow 

Seemed  to  move  a  resolution; 

And  another  seemed  to  follow, 

Seconding  the  subject-matter 

With  a  trick  of  elocution. 

After  that  the  chirp  and  chatter 

Boded  some  more  serious  end,  meant 

For  a  quarrelsome  amendment ; 

Bobbing  heads  and  flapping  wings, 

Eloquent  of  many  things, 

Gathered  into  lively  rows, 

"Pro's"   and    "con's"    and    "ayes"   and 

"noes." 
As  the  clatter  reached  my  ears. 
Now  it  sounded  like  "  hear,  hears ;  " 
But  again  a  note  of  faction. 
With  a  clash  of  beaks  in  action. 
Gave  an  aspect  to  the  scene 
Not  exactly  quite  serene. 
Fretful  clusters  flew  away, 
All  too  much  incensed  to  stay ; 
Wheeled  about,  then  took  a  tack, 
Halted  and  came  darting  back. 
Others,  eager  to  be  heard. 
Perched  upon  the  chimney-top. 
Chirped,  as  they  would  never  stop, 
Loud  and  fluent  every  bird. 

But  the  turmoil  passed  away : 
How  it  happened  I  can't  say. 
All  I  know  is,  there  was  peace. 
Whether  some  more  thoughtful  bird 
Said  the  quarrelling  was  absurd, 
And  implored  that  it  should  cease ; 
Whether  what  appeared  contention 
Was  a  difference  not  worth  mention. 
Just  some  mere  exchange  of  words 
Not  uncommon  among  birds, 
I  have  only  my  own  notion, 
You  may  make  a  nearer  guess ; 
All  at  once  the  noise  was  over, 
Not  a  bird  was  now  a  rover. 
Some  one  seemed  to  put  the  motion, 
And  the  little  heads  bobbed  "  Yes." 

0  that  sudden  resolution, 
So  unanimously  carried ! 
Would  they'd  longer  talked  and  tarried. 
With  their  fiery  elocution  I 
What  it  bodes  I  cannot  doubt ; 
They  were  planning  when  to  go. 
And  they've  settled  it,  I  know ; 
Some  chill  morning,  when  the  sun 
Does  not  venture  to  shine  out, 

1  shall  miss  them,  —  overnight 
They  will  all  have  taken  flight. 
And  the  summer  will  be  gone. 

Spectator.  GeORGE  CoTTEREI 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

THE     WRITINGS    OF     JAMES     RUSSELL 
LOWELL.* 

The  following  pages  were  written  when 
we  had  no  foreboding  that  Mr.  Lowell, 
although  known  to  be  in  bad  health,  was 
near  his  end.  Possibly  they  are  the  more 
impartial  and  dispassionate,  for  in  the 
sense  of  a  recent  loss  there  is  a  temptation 
to  tone  down  even  friendly  criticism,  and 
to  exaggerate  eulogies  that  are  thoroughly 
deserved.  If  those  who  are  gone  from 
us  are  still  sensible  to  the  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  their  fellow-mortals,  it  is  given 
to  Lowell  to  know  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  Never  do  we  remember  more  una- 
nimity in  innumerable  obituary  notices  ; 
nor  has  the  requiem  that  has  been  raised 
in  memory  of  the  departed  been  broken  by 
a  single  discordant  note.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
one  of  the  men  of  sensitive  refinement  and 
broad  culture  to  whom  the  busy  American 
republic  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
They  have  kept  their  countrymen  in  touch 
with  the  intellectual  life  and  sympathies 
of  the  Old  World,  and  Europe  in  turn  has 
been  largely  indebted  to  them.  American 
energy  and  ability,  for  the  most  part,  have 
found  their  outlets  in  trade,  commerce,  or 
finance,  and  above  all  in  the  turmoil  of 
party  politics.  There  has  never  been  any 
lack  of  patriots,  statesmen,  and  generals, 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  to  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  But  while  politics  offered  a 
tempting  career  to  ambition,  and,  in  the 
intervals  that  could  be  spared  from  busi- 
ness, engrossed  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
literature  was  at  a  discount.  Responding 
to  the  toast  of  literature  at  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  inau- 
guration, Lowell  himself  admitted  it  and 
apologized.  The  reading  class,  he  said, 
was  small  in  a  busy  people,  and  the 
ephemeral  news-sheet  satisfied  most  of 
them.  Books  were  chiefly  pirated  and 
imported.  They  were  the  one  article 
which  the  self-contained  republic  did  not 
care  to  protect  with  heavy  duties,  and  did 
not  pride  itself  upon  producing.  "  We 
had  no  capital  towards  which  all  the 
streams  of  moral  and  intellectual  energy 

*  TJie  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  In  ten 
'olumes,  i2mo.  Riverside  Edition.  Republished  in 
London,  1890* 


might  converge  to  fill  a  reservoir  on  which 
all  could   draw."      Consequently,  "  there 
are  many  careers  open   to  ambition,  all  of 
them   more   tempting   and    more    gainful 
than  the   making  of  books.     Our  people 
are  of  necessity  largely  intent  on  national 
ends,   and  our   accessions   from    Europe 
tended   to   increase   this  predisposition." 
Nevertheless  —  and    Lowell  stood  before 
his  audience  as  a  living  example  —  there 
had  always  been  Americans  whose  literary 
vitality  was  not  to  be  suppressed.     Like 
him,   they  claimed    their   share  —  and   a 
large  share  —  in  the  literary  kinship  of  the 
English  race.     Like  him,  in  their  literary 
Odysseys  among  the  authors  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  they  imbued  themselves 
with  cosmopolitan  tastes.  Their  precursor 
may   be  said   to   have  been  Washingtoa 
Irving,  whose  affections  were  touched  by 
the   scenery,  the  manners,  the  halls,  and 
the  homesteads  of  old  England,  and  whose 
fancy  was  fired  by  the  chivalry  and  super- 
stition  of  old  Spain,  and  the  wars  when 
the  waning  Crescent  was  waging  its  death- 
struggle  with  the  Cross.     Irving,  with  his 
graceful  historical  romances,  was  followed 
by  poets  and  brilliant  masters  of  fiction 
and    more    serious     historical    students. 
There  were  Bancroft,  and  Longfellow,  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Prescott  and  Park- 
man,   Ticknor  and   Motley,  and    sundry 
others.     They  all  gave  evidence  of  their 
irrepressible  gifts  by  striking  into  an  ex- 
ceptional   and   unpopular    career.     With 
scarcely  an  exception,  in  their  own  world 
of  the  intellect  they  all  showed  the  innate 
American  versatility.     They  wrote  books 
and  delivered  addresses;  often  they  were 
more  or  less  of  Mezzofantis  in  their  mas- 
tery  of   foreign  languages  ;  they   assimi- 
lated  themselves  to   European  habits  of 
thought,  and  followed   bypaths  of    anti- 
quated lore  and  language,  unfamiliar  even 
to  highly  educated  natives.     They  ideal- 
ized and   localized  the  pagan  mythology 
with  the  realism  of  a  modern  Roman  Zola; 
they  revived  the  golden  legends  and  the 
chivalrous  traditions  of  the  Round  Table, 
reclothing    them    in     attractive    modern 
dress;    and    with   indefatigable    patience 
they  ransacked  the  musty  records  of  Si- 
mancas  and  Venice  and  many  a  Continental 
capital,  translating  the  contents  of  their 
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note-books   into   vivid   and  dramatic  his- 
tory.    We  say  that  Europe  owes  them  a 
great  debt    of    gratitude,    because    they 
brought  fresh  minds  and  fancies  to  their 
patient  labors  of  love.     They  wrote  and 
analyzed  and  criticised  with  unprejudiced 
judgments,  from  somewhat  original  stand- 
points ;  and  in  many  respects,  as  citizens 
'of   a   flourishing  democracy,  their  social 
and  political  opinions  were  far  in  advance 
•of   the    times.     They    travelled    through 
■classical  and  mediaeval  Europe  with  some- 
thing of  the  pious  sentiment  that  inspires 
the   Christian    pilgrim  in   Palestine,  and 
they  carried  almost  to  excess  their  adora- 
tion of  the  immortals,  from  Homer  and 
^schylus  to  Dante  and  Shakespeare.    To 
do  America  bare  justice,  it  appreciated 
their  genius  and   attainments,   if   it  was 
chary  of  buying  their  books.     They  went 
liome  to  fill  chairs  of  history  and  belles- 
lettres^  and   the    lectures  they  delivered 
and   the  enthusiasm   they   communicated 
have  been  of  inappreciable  benefit  to  the 
j'ounger  generations  of  their  countrymen. 
Sometimes,  with   an  honorable  disregard 
for  professional  training,  they  have  been 
chosen   for    high    diplomatic    posts,  and 
they  have  justified  the  choicely  discharg- 
ing  their  political  duties   with  tact   and 
dignity. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  versatile  of  that  illustrious  company, 
and  perhaps  no  one  of  them  has  done  more 
-various  or  more  useful  work.  It  is  true 
he  had  made  no  solid  contribution  to  his- 
tory, such  as  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico," 
the  "  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  or  the 
-'•  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  of  leisurely  exertion,  he  had 
taken  all  belles-lettres  for  his  province. 
With  delicate  powers  of  appreciation  and 
<iiscrimination,  with  a  sensitive  instinct 
for  comparative  analysis,  he  was  blessed 
■with  a  singularly  retentive  memory. 
Abounding  in  rich  illustration  and  appo- 
site quotation,  he  evidently  had  seldom  to 
hunt  up  a  reference.  Consequently  his 
thoughts  found  lucid  expression  in  a  bright 
and  flowing  style,  and  the  great  attraction 
of  his  innumerable  articles  on  miscellane- 
ous subjects  is  that  they  are  essentially 
and   eminently  readable.      The   proof  is 


that,  if  you  turn  to  some  passage  for  a 
special  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the 
volume  down.  Now  he  is  grave  ;  now  he 
is  humorously  familiar  ;  now  he  is  quoting 
Homer  or  one  of  the  Fathers  or  School- 
men, or  he  is  pointing  a  moral  or  enforc- 
ing a  truth  by  some  quaint  Transatlantic 
drollery  in  the  manner  of  Sam  Slick. 
Except  occasionally  in  the  character  of  a 
ruthlessly  conscientious  critic,  he  never 
parades  his  recondite  learning,  or  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading,  and  it  is  only  gradu- 
ally we  learn  to  realize  the  wealth  of  treas- 
ure he  had  amassed.  For  example,  he 
shows  a  rare  acquaintance  with  recondite 
philology,  and  incidentally  in  his  short 
Continental  wanderings  he  made  himself 
one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on  old 
French  and  Provengal  poetry. 

The  charm  that  lures  you  on  when  you 
drop  casually  into  one  of  his  literary 
essays  is  partly  in  the  new  and  unexpected 
lights  which  are  continually  flashing  be- 
fore you,  and  partly  in  the  humor  and  the 
pointed  satire  which  are  essential  parts  of 
himself.  Whether  he  goes  moose-shoot- 
ing as  a  youth  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine, 
or  follows  Dante  into  the  Inferno  with 
bated  breath,  he  has  always  an  eye  for 
the  comical  and  grotesque.  Like  John- 
son, when  on  a  memorable  occasion  that 
philosopher  fell  foul  of  the  obsequious 
Boswell,  Lowell  could  overwhelm  a  liter- 
ary victim  with  a  torrent  of  insulting  and 
degrading  metaphors.  For  the  most  part 
his  satire  is  light  and  frolicsome ;  but 
when  it  was  inspired  by  profound  convic- 
tion or  the  fervor  of  righteous  indignation, 
it  became  a  really  terrible  weapon.  If  he 
leaves  no  monumental  work  of  history,  he 
could  boast  of  having  revolutionized  the 
educated  sentiment  of  a  nation  by  a  series 
of  fugitive  poems.  The  "  Biglow  Papers  " 
are  unique.  Cervantes,  whom  Lowell  so 
heartily  admired,  shot  his  sharpest  arrows 
in  the  air ;  for  Spanish  knight-errantry 
had  been  laughed  away  long  before,  and, 
as  Lowell  points  out,  the  character  of  Don  A 
Quixote  is  simply  a  masterpiece  of  eccen- 
trie  humor  conveying  no  special  moral. 
But  when  Lowell,  who  began  as  a  sympa- 
thizer with  slavery,  changed  suddenly  to 
an  abolitionist,  he  shifted  the  lines  of 
political    division ;     he    converted    many 
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biffoted  Northern  democrats  to  a  course 
of  action  in  conflict  with  their  old  party 
relations  and  apparent  interests ;  and, 
above  all,  he  revolutionized  the  tone  of 
fashionable  Northern  society.  The  feat 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  he  deliber- 
ately handicapped  himself.  The  poet  and 
prophet  of  the  new  political  revelation 
was  Hosea  Biglow,  clad  in  coarse  home- 
spun, and  talking  the  vulgar  dialect  of 
New  England  peddlars  and  peasants. 
And  the  sponsor  of  Mr.  Biglow  was  a 
pragmatical  parson,  whose  prosy  disquisi- 
tions on  parochial  subjects  were  in  reality 
a  triumph  of  shrewdness  and  wit.  But 
thencefbrth  it  became  creditable  to  advo- 
cate abolition  in  drawing-rooms,  and  to 
preach  it  from  fashionable  city  pulpits  to 
congregations  paying  fancy  prices  for 
their  pews.  In  the  workshops,  the  bar- 
rooms, and  other  popular  resorts,  the 
laugh  was  turned  against  the  slave-owners  ; 
the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  recruited  the  armies  that 
exhausted  the  South,  and  Lowell  must 
share  with  Lincoln  and  Grant  the  glory  of 
the  crowning  victories.  The  poems  came 
out  originally  in  the  Boston  Courier,  and 
doubtless  the  satirist  was  encouraged  to 
go  forward  as  he  was  fired  and  astonished 
by  his  startling  success.  His  conscience 
was  quickened  by  recognizing  the  respon- 
sibilities he  had  half  unconsciously  as- 
sumed. When  he  had  dropped  the  mask 
of  the  anonymous,  it  needed  no  ordinary 
effort  or  courage  in  a  man  of  his  retiring 
literary  temperament  to  deliver  a  rude 
attack  on  vested  interests,  to  assail  social 
susceptibilities,  and  consequently  to  make 
bitter  enemies  on  all  sides.  For  his  sneers 
at  the  southern  pedigrees  and  aristocratic 
pretensions  were  far  more  irritating  than 
his  smtirical  onslaughts  on  that  institution 
of  slavery  which  merely  involved  land 
values  and  cotton  quotations. 

We  see  another,  and  yet  a  not  dissim- 
ilar, side  to  his  character  in  his  serious 
poems.  Like  some  of  his  more  illustrious 
American  contemporaries  who  have  taken 
higher  poetical  rank,  he  ennobles  duty, 
exalts  morality,  and  will  listen  to  no  com- 
promise with  truth.  If  a  man  has  a  talent 
of  any  kind,  it  is  Lowell's  creed  that  he 
is  bound  to  use  it,  or  pay  the  penalty  of 


neglect  or  abuse  in  late  and  unavailing 
repentance.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful 
serious  poem  he  ever  wrote  is  the  "  Ex- 
treme Unction,"  that  terrible  picture  of  a 
remorseful  deathbed,  when  the  dying  man 
in  his  hopeless  agony  is  haunted  by  the 
spectres  of  his  hopeful  youth  and  his  fond 
early  ideals.  Hence,  conscientiousness, 
thoroughness,  and  dispassionate  independ- 
ence are  the  characteristics  of  all  his  lit- 
erary work.  We  may  not  agree  with  his 
judgments,  but  he  invariably  gives  fair 
reason  for  them  and  suggests  ample  mat- 
ter for  thought. 

Nor  is  the  least  interesting  feature  in 
them  the  personal  revelations,  for  there  is 
a  striking  individualism  in  all  his  writings. 
The  first  of  his  literary  essays  in  this  col- 
lection is  the  "  Moosehead  Journal,"  a 
reminiscence  of  earlier  exploration  and  of 
roughing  it,  which  was  not  published  till 
1853.  Though  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  was  dashed  off,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
in  brief  intervals  snatched  from  a  short 
night's  rest  after  a  long  day's  labor,  it  is 
full  of  characteristic  thoughts,  very  char- 
acteristically expressed.  Even  when  the 
thought  is  noways  original,  the  expression^ 
as  the  journalist  presents  it,  is  neat,  novel, 
and  humorous.  Thus,  he  is  moralizing  oq 
the  extreme  lengths  to  which  his  prosaic 
and  eminently  practical  countrymen  carry 
their  devotion  to  the  dollar. 

Were  I  rich,  I  should  like  to  found  a  few 
lazyships  in  my  Alma  Mater  by  way  of  coun- 
terpoise. The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  accepted 
the  primal  curse  as  a  blessing,  has  deified 
work,  and  would  not  have  thanked  Adam  for 
abstaining  from  the  apple.  They  would  have 
dammed  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise,  sabsti- 
stuted  cotton  for  fig-leaves  among  the  Ante- 
diluvian populations,  and  commended  men's 
first  disobedience  as  a  wise  measure  of  polit- 
ical economy. 

And  there  are  delightful  sketches  of  the 
local  eccentrics,  or  "cranks"  in  a  primi- 
tive community,  which  make  us  fancy  he 
might  have  surpassed  "  Mark  Twain  "  or 
Bret  Harte,  had  it  pleased  him  to  devote 
himself  to  humorous  fiction.  For  Lowell 
could  hardly  have  been  tediously  diffuse, 
and  his  quick  perceptions  of  the  literary 
proprieties  have  generally  saved  him  from 
riding  a  drollery  to  death.     The    rough 
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sketch  of  Uncle  Zeb  is  as  good  in  its  way 
as  the  "Jumping  Frog,"  or  the  story  of 
the  blue  jays.  Uncle  Zeb  is  "always 
ready  to  contribute  (somewhat  muddily)  to 
all  general  conversation;  but  his  chief 
topics  were  his  boots  and  the  'Roostick 
war."  Half  the  joke  is  lost  to  English- 
men, who  must  own  to  a  shameful  igno- 
rance of  that  memorable  campaign. 
Nevertheless,  they  can  appreciate  old 
Zeb,  who  is  always  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  two  subjects  of  his  boots  and  the 
beans  consumed  in  the  bivouacs;  and  in- 
troducing them  d  tortet  d  travers,  apropos 
to  bottes  and  apropos  to  nothing.  "  If  the 
talk  seemed  to  be  flagging,  our  uncle 
would  put  the  heel  of  one  boot  upon  the 
toe  of  the  other  to  bring  it  within  point- 
blank  range,  and  say,  '  VVahl,  I  stump  the 
devil  himself  to  make  that  'ere  boot  hurt 
tny  foot  .  .  .  ; '  or,  looking  up  suddenly, 
he  would  exclaim,  *Wahl,  we  eat  some 
beans  to  the  'Roostick  war,  I  tell  you /^" 
There  is  next  to  nothing  in  it  all ;  but  the 
art  of  making  much  out  of  little,  with  a 
creative  faculty  vivified  by  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  the  secret  of  the  most  spark- 
ling American  humor.  As  good  as  Zeb  — 
though  in  a  very  different  style  —  is  the 
grave,  self-contained  hunter  and  lumberer, 
with  his  quick  decision  and  the  sleepless 
vigilance  of  his  restless  eye,  who  had 
passed  a  life  in  guiding  rafts  through  dan- 
gerous rapids,  and  whose  pulses  seemed 
to  throb  in  unison  with  each  oscillation 
of  the  birch  canoe. 

But  while  the  humorist  is  drawing  out 
Uncle  Zeb,  and  the  moralist  is  meditating 
on  the  lonely  existence  of  the  lumberer, 
the  poet  is  communing  with  the  beauties 
of  the  wilderness  as  the  canoe  glides  rap- 
idly down  the  stream.  He  indicates  rather 
than  describes ;  but  nothing  escapes  his 
«ye,  and  so  we  can  understand  how  all  the 
romance  in  his  imagination  is  excited, 
when  he  crosses  the  Atlantic,  without 
touching  in  foggy  England,  and  sets  foot 
for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  sunny 
Italy.  He  had  the  energy  of  an  Amer- 
ican, and  he  had  never  expended  it ;  an- 
ticipation had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
point,  and  he  made  the  leisurely  voyage 
in  an  old-fashioned  sailing  ship.  So  long 
as  he  was  exhilarated  by  swift  progress, 
he  revelled  in  the  poetry  of  sky  and  sea, 
delighted  in  the  glories  of  dazzling  cloud 
effects,  and  found  graceful  metaphors  in 
the  floating  marvels  of  the  tiny  Portuguese 
"  men-of-war,"  in  their  purple  and  gold, 
as  any  beautiful  galley  of  Cleopatra.  But 
a  twelve  days'  calm  in  mid-Atlantic  in 
mid-August  was  an  experience  with  which 


he  had  never  reckoned.  The  ever-chang- 
ing sea,  with  the  cessation  of  movement, 
had  lost  all  its  charm.  He  declares  there 
is  nothing  so  desperately  monotonous,  and 
he  no  longer  wonders  at  the  ferocity  of 
pirates.  Nor  is  there  any  resource  to  be 
found  in  intellectual  distractions,  just 
when  life  seems  to  give  most  leisure  for 
them.  "  The  dampness  seems  to  strike 
into  the  wits  as  into  lucifer  matches,  so 
that  one  may  scratch  a  thought  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  get  nothing  but  a  faint  sputter, 
the  forlorn  hope  of  fire,  which  only  goes 
far  enough  to  leave  a  sense  of  sufifocation 
behind  it."  Next  day  the  wind  may  rise 
and  the  mood  will  change,  and  then  in  the 
reaction  we  have  a  burst  of  rapture,  and  a 
scene  which  the  poet  has  marked  in  his 
memory  for  future  use.  "  A  cloudless 
sunrise  in  mid-ocean  is  beyond  comparison 
for  simple  grandeur.  It  is  like  Dante's 
style,  bare  and  perfect.  Naked  sun  meets 
naked  sea,  the  true  classic  of  nature." 
Lowell's  description,  bare  and  brief,  un- 
consciously imitates  Dante's  style.  The 
poetical  rapture  is  there,  but  it  is  severely 
compressed.  And  when  he  subsequently 
amplifies  it  in  a  score  or  two  of  sonorous 
couplets,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
description  is  lamentably  enfeebled  in  the 
expansion.  For  himself,  setting  out  upon 
his  travels,  he  regrets  having  been  born  so 
late.  The  age  of  adventure  has  gone  by 
with  the  dreams  of  El  Dorado.  The 
world  has  been  mapped  out,  surveyed,  and 
measured  ;  science  has  been  abroad,  in- 
vestigating and  testing;  nothing  is  nowa- 
days left  to  the  imagination.  Blessed 
were  the  old  voyagers,  from  Ulysses  and 
JEneas  to  Marco  Polo  and  Munchausen, 
who  were  always  coming  upon  marvels, 
and  who  set  no  limits  to  their  credulity  ! 

The  journals  of  the  elder  navigators  are 
prose  Odysseys.  The  geographies  of  our  an- 
cestors were  works  of  fancy  and  imagination. 
They  read  poems  where  we  yawn  over  items. 
Their  world  was  a  huge  wonder-hom,  exhaust- 
less  as  that  which  Thor  strove  to  drain.  Ours 
could  scarce  quench  the  small  thirst  of  a  bee. 
No  modern  voyager  brings  back  the  magical 
foundation  stones  of  a  "Tempest."  No 
Marco  Polo,  traversing  the  deserts  beyond  the 
city  of  Lok,  could  tell  of  things  able  to  inspire 
the  mind  of  Milton  with 

Calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  believe  the  story  of 
Dante  when  two-thirds  of  even  the  upper 
world  were  yet  untraversed  and  unmapped. 
With  every  step  of  the  recent  traveller  an  in- 
heritance of  the  wonderful  is  diminished. 
Those  beautifully  pictured  notes  of  the  Pos- 
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sible  are  redeemed  at  a  ruinous  discount  in 
the  hard  and  cumbrous  coin  of  the  Actual. 
How  are  we  not  defrauded  and  impoverished ! 
Does  California  vie  with  El  Dorado  ?  or  are 
Bruce's  Abyssinian  kings  a  set-off  for  Prester 
John?  .  .  .  How  do  we  not  gain  a  loss  in 
every  addition  to  his  Catalogue  of  Vulgar 
Errors  ?  Where  are  the  fishes  which  nidifi- 
cated in  trees?  Where  the  monopodes,  shel- 
tering themselves  from  the  sun  beneath  their 
single  umbrella-like  foot  —  umbrella-like  in 
everything  but  the  fatal  necessity  of  being  bor- 
rowed ? 

So  he  runs  on  for  another  page  or  so ; 
for  when  he  is  in  the  full  flow  of  quaint 
illustration  his  imagination  is  so  fertile 
that  it  scarcely  knows  when  to  leave  off. 
But,  after  all,  no  one  knew  better  that 
there  are  pleasures  for  inquisitive  knowl- 
edge which  are  denied  to  credulous  igno- 
rance, and  that  the  earth  to  the  man  of 
education  grows  more  interesting  as  the 
ages  go  on.  Associations  accumulate,  and 
to  the  intelligent  and  romantic  American 
traveller  an  introduction  to  classical  Italy 
was  a  new  revelation.  In  all  his  writings 
there  is  the  continual  lament  that  the  be- 
loved land  of  his  birth  is  barren  of  vener- 
able association.  In  all  of  them  he  is 
perpetually  claiming  his  birthright  as  heir 
to  the  intellectual  triumphs  transmitted 
through  an  English  ancestry.  The  claim 
may  be  valid,  but  he  confesses  that  the 
right  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  colonists  in  one  essential 
point :  — 

We  are  not  Englishmen  inasmuch  as  we  only 
possess  their  history  through  our  minds,  and 
not  by  lifelong  association  with  a  spot  and  an 
idea  we  call  England.  History,  without  the 
soil  it  grew  in,  is  more  instructive  than  in- 
spiring. It  is  laid  away  in  our  memories,  and 
does  not  run  in  our  veins.  Surely  in  all  that 
concerns  aesthetics  Europeans  have  us  at  an 
immense  advantage.  They  start  at  a  point 
which  we  arrive  at  after  weary  years,  for  litera- 
ture is  not  shut  up  in  books  nor  art  in  galleries ; 
both  are  taken  in  by  unconscious  absorption 
through  the  finer  pores  of  mind  and  character 
in  the  atmosphere  of  society. 

He  fancifully  dwells  on  the  universal 
attractions  of  Italy  for  the  pilgrims  and 
dilettanti  from  all  nations.  The  philo- 
sophical and  sausage-loving  German,  the 
sceptical  Frenchman,  the  English  milor 
of  the  old  school  of  travel,  with  the  over- 
flowing money-bags  he  leaves  to  the  ma- 
nipulation of  a  courier,  alike  find  their 
special  sources  of  pleasure  :  — 

But  to  the  American  of  an  imaginative  tem- 
per, Italy  has  a  deeper  charm.  She  gives  him 
cheaply  what  gold  cannot  buy  for  him  at  home 
—  a  Pass  at  once  legendary  and  authentic,  and 


in  which  he  has  an  equal  claim  with  every 
other  foreigner.  ...  for  Rome  is  the  mother 
country  of  every  boy  who  has  devoured  Plu- 
tarch or  taken  his  daily  doses  of  Florus.  Italy 
gives  us  antiquity,  with  good  roads,  cheap 
living,  and,  above  all,  a  sense  of  freedom  from 
responsibility.  For  him  who  has  escaped 
thither  there  is  no  longer  any  tyranny  of  pul> 
lie  opinion;  its  fetters  drop  from  his  limbs 
when  he  touches  that  consecrated  shore,  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  recovery  of  his  own  individ- 
uality. 

In  passages  like  these  there  is  much  in 
common  between  Lowell  and  Heine  with 
his  satirical  vein  of  humor.  The  romance 
in  Lowell's  lively  imagination  loves  to 
put  itself  playfully  at  variance  with  his 
common  sense  and  advanced  political 
opinions.  Of  course,  in  his  heart  and 
conscience,  he  would  have  approved  the 
unification  of  liberated  Italy,  for  the 
article  from  which  we  are  quoting  must 
have  been  published  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  But  as  the  aesthetic  dilettante^  and 
in  the  way  of  exhilarating  novelty,  we  can 
see  him  revelling  in  the  picturesque 
abuses  of  the  old  system,  when  urban  san- 
itation had  greatly  retrograded  since  the 
time  of  the  Caesars,  and  when  the  country, 
cut  up  into  half  a  score  of  states,  was 
groaning  under  Austrian  and  papal  mis- 
rule. He  enjoys,  and  almost  admires,  the 
ill-regulated  impulses  of  a  people  of  emo- 
tional temperament,  who  are  more  like 
children  than  men.  A  violent  squabble  at 
a  doganay  on  the  question  whether  a  dead 
parrot  is  liable  to  duty,  invites  him  to  par- 
adoxical moralizing  on  the  contrasts  be- 
tween his  countrymen  and  the  Italians, 
and  not  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  He  asks  himself,  although  not  in 
so  many  words,  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  too  earnest  and  practical.  May  not 
abounding  commercial  prosperity  mean 
partial  mental  paralysis,  and  the  general 
deadening  of  those  sentiments  and  pleas- 
urable emotions  which  give  piquancy  and 
relief  to  the  drudgery  of  existence?  May 
not  unexampled  material  success  be  a 
symptom  of  national  decay  ?  For  a  nation 
cannot  live  by  intellect  alone,  and  "it 
would  be  easier  to  make  a  people  great  in 
whom  the  animal  is  vigorous,  than  to  keep 
one  so  after  it  has  begun  to  spindle  into 
over-intellectuality." 

But,  like  Heine,  the  essayist  knows  too 
well  to  bore  us  into  dwelling  at  tedious 
length  on  paradoxical  theories,  which  no 
one  would  be  more  ready  to  dispute  than 
himself.  He  is  riding  among  the  Alban 
Hills,  and  probably  he  beguiled  the  way 
with  such  quaint  fancies  while  his  mule 
was  plodding  along  in  the  coppices  of  an 
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extinct  crater.  Versatile  and  volatile,  as 
one  of  the  frisky  squirrels  of  his  native 
New  England,  he  is  chattering  the  next 
moment  on  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  and  enraptured  by  the  wide  range 
of  views  over  the  rolling  expanse  of  the 
Campagna.  He  paints  the  melting  colors 
of  cloudland  and  mountain  with  the  pen 
of  a  poet  and  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  And, 
looking  back  upon  the  grey  old  towns  that 
clung  to  the  sides  and  summits  of  seem- 
ingly inaccessible  peaks,  he  remarks, 
characteristically,  that  we  moderns  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  ruthless  Saracens, 
and  to  the  quarrels  of  the  robber  barons 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  to  be  out  of 
their  way  that  the  people  made  their  homes 
in  spots  so  sublime,  but  so  unsuited  for 
habitation.  They  abandoned  the  rich 
plains  to  desolation  and  malaria,  and 
scratched  the  bare  rock  for  a  painful  sub- 
sistence, where  otherwise  only  an  Amer- 
ican land  company  could  have  induced 
settlers  to  locate  themselves. 

I  have  seen  an  insect  that  makes  a  mask 
for  himself  out  of  the  lichens  of  the  rock  over 
which  he  crawls,  contriving  so  to  deceive  the 
birds ;  and  the  towns  in  this  wild  region  would 
seem  to  have  been  built  on  the  same  principle. 
Made  of  the  same  stone  with  the  cliffs  on 
which  they  perch,  it  asks  good  eyesight  to 
make  them  out  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
and  every  wandering  mountain  mist  annihi- 
lates them  for  the  moment. 

We  naturally  tjrn  to  the  articles  in  the 
"Library  of  Old  Authors,"  written  be- 
tween 1858  and  1864,  for  some  insight 
into  his  intellectual  friendships  and  the 
favorite  companions  of  his  solitude.  He 
has  the  bump  of  veneration  largely  devel- 
oped;  there  are  idols  he  has  enshrined  in 
his  innermost  affections,  and  he  is  loth 
that  any  one  but  himself  should  take  liber- 
ties with  them.  For  himself,  though  he 
reserves  free  right  of  judgment,  he  always 
approaches  them  with  grateful  reverence. 
To  err  is  human ;  the  best  writers  had 
their  faults,  and  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  invariably  equal  to  themselves  ; 
but  the  godlike  genius  of  a  Dante  or  a 
Shakespeare  should  be  interpreted  and 
commented  on  rather  than  criticised. 
Consequently,  the  profanity  of  unsympa- 
thetic editors  and  commentators  volunteer- 
ing for  tasks  for  which  they  are  glaringly 
incompetent  provokes  him  to  resentful 
outbreaks  of  spleen.  In  those  articles 
where  he  took  modern  editions  and  col- 
lections for  his  texts,  we  have  a  taste  of 
the  bitterest  quality  of  the  satirist  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers."  Pleasantly  enough  he 
draws  his   distinctions   between  the   stu 


dent,  with  whom  he  sympathizes,  and  the 
mere  collector  or  the  bibliomaniac.  But 
when  he  falls  foul  of  any  one  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  presumptuous  and  incapable 
critic,  he  lays  on  the  cat  o'  nine  tails  with 
unsparing  severity.  He  gloats  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  writhing  victim.  He 
seems  to  have  owed  Halliwell  a  grudge 
for  having  taken  Shakespeare's  memory 
in  charge,  as  if  Halliwell  had  provoked 
the  curse  engraved  on  the  poet's  tomb. 
Incidentally,  in  an  article  on  Shakespeare, 
he  remarks  that  the  poet  had  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  all  his  editors.  And 
he  is  especially  and  almost  venomously 
hard  on  Mr.  Halliwell's  editing  of  the 
works  of  Marston.  He  declares,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Halliwell  must  have  taken  the 
careless  dramatist  at  his  word,  in  still 
"leaving  all  emendation  to  the  reader;'* 
and  if  he  charitably  consents  to  look  over 
some  of  his  shortcomings,  it  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  proof  sheets  had  never 
been  revised.  In  short,  Mr.  Lowell,  like 
most  earnest  scholars,  is  a  good  literary 
hater  ;  nor  does  Hazlitt,  in  the  editorial 
capacity,  fare  much  better  at  his  hands. 
W^ith  his  catholic  tastes  he  is  a  safe  and 
useful  guide  to  the  real  merits  of  certain 
half  forgotten  authors,  whom  it  has  become 
a  fashion  to  reprint  and  to  pretend  to  ad- 
mire. There  have  been  dramatists  whose 
dulness  seems  to  have  been  redeemed  by 
the  indecency  to  which  they  owed  their 
popularity  with  an  immoral  society;  and 
poets,  like  authors,  who  have  had  the  luck 
to  be  crowned  with  laurel  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  happy  hit.  His  satirical  re- 
marks on  Southwell's  paraphrasing  of  the 
Psalms  are  singularly  happy ;  he  argues 
characteristically,  though  not  in  so  many 
words,  that  because  a  man  was  a  martyr, 
that  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  canonized 
as  a  poet,  and  he  rises  into  eloquence 
when  resentfully  contrasting  the  verse- 
mongering  Jesuit  with  the  fervid  inspira- 
tion of  the  saintly  Herbert.  The  diluting 
of  David  may  be  an  innocent  enough 
occupation ; 

but  to  regard  these  metrical  mechanics  as  sa- 
cred because  nobody  wishes  to  touch  them, 
as  meritorious  because  no  one  can  be  merry 
in  their  company  —  to  rank  them  in  the  same 
class  with  those  ancient  songs  of  the  Church, 
sweet  with  the  breath  of  the  saints,  sparkling 
with  the  tears  of  pilgrim  penitents,  and  warm 
with  the  fervor  of  martyrs  —  nay,  to  set  them 
up  beside  such  poems  as  those  of  Herbert, 
composed  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  soul 
that  open  towards  the  sun's  rising,  is  to  con- 
found piety  with  dulness  and  the  manna  of 
heaven  with  its  sickening  namesake  from  the 
apothecary's  drawer. 
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On  the  other  hand,  analyzing  the  diffi- 
culty of  translation,  of  truly  rendering  the 
spirit  of  the  original  in  something  like  the 
same  measure  and  numbers,  he  does  en- 
thusiastic justice  to  the  Homer  of  Chap- 
man, and  there  we  heartily  agree.  Short 
of  finding  another  Homer  to  translate 
Homer,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  do 
better,  and  some  of  the  passages  in  Chap- 
man are  simply  sublime.  The  translation, 
as  Mr.  Lowell  says  of  it,  has  the  crowning 
merit  of  being,  where  it  is  most  successful, 
thoroughly  alive.  Were  we  not  familiar 
with  "Christopher  North's"  admirable 
articles  on  Homer,  we  should  say  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pay  the  quaint  old  English- 
man a  more  discriminating  tribute  than 
Lowell  has  done. 

Chapman's  mastery  of  English  is  something 
wonderful  even  in  an  age  of  masters  when  the 
language  was  still  a  mother-tongue  and  not  a 
contrivance  of  pedants  and  grammarians.  He 
had  a  reverential  sense  of  "  our  divine  Ho- 
mer's depth  and  gravity  which  will  not  open 
itself  to  the  curious  austerity  of  belaboring 
art,  but  only  to  the  natural  and  most  ingenious 
souls  of  our  thrice-sacred  Poesy."  His  task 
was  as  holy  to  him  as  a  version  of  Scripture : 
he  justifies  the  tears  of  Achilles  by  those  of 
Jesus,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  horse  by  that 
of  Balaam's  less  noble  animal.  He  is  espe- 
cially great  in  the  similes.  Here  he  rouses 
himself  always,  and  if  his  enthusiasm  some- 
times led  him  to  heighten  a  little,  or  even  to 
add  outright,  he  gives  us  a  picture  full  of  life 
and  action,  or  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
Nature,  as  stirring  to  the  fancy  as  his  original. 

It  is  in  a  similarly  reverential  and  reli- 
gious spirit,  as  we  have  said,  that  Lowell 
himself  approaches  the  greatest  of  the 
immortals.  To  Dante,  as  he  declares,  the 
suffrages  of  highest  authority  would  as- 
sign the  second  place  in  the  literary  hie- 
rarchy. He  was  a  man  whom  an  American 
might  well  admire  ;  for  if  his  genius  was 
purified  and  ennobled  by  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  it  was  because  he  had 
stooped  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  ungrateful  city  which  exiled  him. 
The  poet  of  the  "  Inferno  "  was  a  zealous 
patriot,  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  his  Florentine  commonwealth,  and  tak- 
ing broad  and  statesmanlike  views  of  the 
society  by  which  he  was  proscribed. 
Through  all  the  foreign  and  domestic 
troubles  that  devastated  Florence,  the 
features  have  been  preserved  in  an  elo- 
quently impressive  effigy  of  the  partisan 
whp  with  the  serene  impartiality  of  a  judge 
distributed  rewards  and  apportioned  pun- 
ishments to  the  most  famous  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    Among  the  illustrious  dead 


whose  statues  surround  the  courtyard  of 
the  Florentine  Museum 

is  one  figure  before  which  every  scholar,  every 
man  who  has  been  touched  by  the  tragedy  of 
life,  lingers  with  reverential  pity.  The  hag- 
gard cheeks,  the  lips  clamped  together  in  un- 
faltering resolve,  the  scars  of  lifelong  battle, 
and  the  brow,  whose  stern  outline  seems  the 
trophy  of  final  victory  —  this,  at  least,  is  a 
face  that  needs  no  name  beneath  it. 

In  no  essay,  or  series  of  essays,  is  Mr. 
Lowell  more  suggestive  than  in  his  elab- 
orate study  of  Dante.  He  shows  us  a 
man  who  has  left  his  mark  for  all  time  by 
the  indefatigable  cultivation  of  phenom- 
enal gifts.  Like  St.  Aldegonde,  Dante 
looked  forward  to  his  rest  elsewhere,  and 
labor  was  a  duty,  a  distraction,  and  a  con- 
solation. Unlike  Shakespeare,  he  took 
infinite  pains  with  the  monument  which 
he  foresaw  would  endure  to  eternity.  More 
versatile  even  than  Leonardo  di  Vinci, 
he  cultivated,  as  mere  recreations,  the 
music  and  the  painting  in  which  he  might 
have  excelled.  Like  Bacon  —  although 
Europe  was  scarcely  emerging  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages  —  he  had 
taken  all  science  for  his  province.  The 
books  which  Shakespeare,  on  sufficiently 
flimsy  evidence,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
studied,  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
Dante's  library,  on  the  contrary,  as  Mr. 
Lowell  gathers  from  the  references  and 
quotations  in  his  works,  must  have  been 
miscellaneous  and  exhaustive.  He  had 
travelled  much  ;  he  had  studied  in  many 
universities  in  Italy  and  abroad;  and  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  emi- 
nent men  of  letters.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
his  intense  individuality  could  have  saved 
him  from  being  demoralized  by  contact 
with  the  schoolmen,  the  pedants,  and  the 
doctrinaires.  He  was  a  soldier  who  had 
seen  service,  and  a  courtier  familiar  with 
courts.  In  fact,  genius,  with  universal 
knowledge  and  almost  as  universal  experi- 
ence, had  alike  fitted  him  successfully  to 
attempt  a  flight  as  venturesome  as  that  of 
Milton's  Satan.  His  writings  are  inspired 
by  intense  actuality;  for,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
observes,  the  central  point  in  all  of  them 
is  the  writer's  own  commanding  personal- 
ity. And  his  personality  was  strange  and 
very  exceptional.  Like  the  late  Laurence 
Oliphant  —  if  we  may  compare  a  grand 
man  with  a  man  relatively  small  —  he  was 
at  once  a  shrewd  man  of  business  and  a 
mystic.  Like  Oliphant,  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  received  a  direct  commission 
from  Heaven.  Consequently,  the  "  Corn- 
media  "  was  a   revival   and  revolution  ia 
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literature,  because  Christianity  again  came 
to  the  front,  and  the  poem  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  writer's  convictions.  Giving 
the  rein  to  the  intellect  in  every  other 
sphere,  Dante  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  freethinker.  Recognizing  the 
fallibility  and  criminality  of  the  popes,  he 
had  no  toleration  for  heretics.  Moreover, 
as  he  said,  he  regarded  "prudence  as  the 
chief  of  the  cardinal  virtues,"  and  did  not 
care  to  come  into  inevitable  conflict  with 
the  spiritual  authorities  who  burned  Sa- 
vonarola. Dante  had  in  him  the  stuff 
which  makes  martyrs;  but  he  knew  his 
value,  and  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
stake  on  speculative  doctrines  open  to 
controversy.  At  the  same  time,  on  ques- 
tions of  moral  teaching  there  is  no  thought 
of  compromise.  With  a  force  that  was 
all  his  own,  and  the  vigor  trenching  on 
brutality  which  belonged  to  the  age,  he 
brought  home  to  self-deluding  sinners  the 
penalties  that  eternal  justice  had  ordained. 

Dante's  age  demanded  very  palpable  and 
even  revolting  types.  As  in  the  old  legend,  a 
drop  of  scalding  sweat  from  the  damned  soul 
must  shrive]  the  very  skin  of  those  for  whom 
he  wrote,  to  make  them  wince,  if  not  to  turn 
away,  from  evil  doing.  .  .  .  His  hell  is  a 
condition  of  the  soul ;  and  he  could  not  find 
images  loathsome  enough  to  express  the  moral 
deformity  which  is  wrought  by  sin  on  its  vic- 
tims, or  his  own  abhorrence  of  it. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  his  allegories, 
it  seems  to  us  a  natural  but  idle  expendi- 
ture of  ingenuity  when  Mr.  Lowell  tries 
to  find  consistent  solutions  of  them.  Even 
sacred  inspiration  did  not  care  to  elucidate 
its  full  meaning  for  human  comprehen- 
sion, but  left  much  to  the  interpretation  of 
faith  or  imagination.  Like  the  prophets 
and  the  vision  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  author  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,'*" Dante, 
the  mystic,  gave  expression  to  much  but 
vaguely  realized  by  himself.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Lowell  sums  up  the  whole  question  as 
satisfactorily  as  maybe  when  he  says  that, 
while  most  men  remain  outside  their  work, 
there  are  others  who,  like  Dante,  make 
their  individuality  felt  in  every  part  of  it. 
Dante  was,  in  practical  matters,  the  man 
of  his  time ;  but  when  his  transcendent 
genius  rose  into  the  realms  of  the  imagi- 
nation, it  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams 
which,  in  less  ecstatic  moments,  the  poet 
himself  might  have  been  puzzled  to  in- 
terpret. 

Shakespeare  is  placed  upon  a  still 
higher  pedestal.  The  grand  Florentine 
was  a  man  of  wide  cultivation  and  of 
many  experiences.  The  poet  of  Stratford 
was  a  genius  by  inspiration.     Taught  at  a 


country  grammar  school,  growing  up,  as 
tradition  tells  us,  in  the  society  of  scape- 
graces and  dissipated  rustics,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion what  books  he  found  leisure  to  read, 
and  his  library,  at  the  best,  must  have 
been  very  limited.  Philosophy  and  meta- 
physics had  come  to  him  by  inspiration  ; 
his  happily  chosen  metaphors  and  effects 
indicate  the  delicate  shades  of  the  charac- 
ters he  depicts ;  and  the  most  dramatic 
pictures  formed  themselves  by  magical 
reflection  on  his  mental  retina.  He  scat- 
tered his  pearls  broadcast  in  his  lightly 
composed  plays,  and  showered  his  roses 
at.random  in  the  English  sweetness  of  his 
sonnets.  It  is  only  natural  that  his  wor- 
shippers, as  in  the  case  of  Dante,  should 
have  tried  to  divine  hidden  meanings  of 
which  the  one  poet  was  probably  as  un- 
conscious as  the  other.  Mr.  Lowell's 
analyses  of  "  Hamlet  "  and  of  the  "Tem- 
pest "  are  masterpieces  of  ingenuity, 
though,  like  some  of  his  interpretations  of 
the  "  Inferno,"  they  are  more  suggestive 
than  satisfactory.  And  in  his  notices  of 
"  Macbeth  "  he  makes  exceedingly  clever 
points  as  to  the  lines  descriptive  of  the 
arrival  of  the  king  at  the  castle  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  terrible  tragedy. 
To  Lady  Macbeth  brooding  over  the  im- 
pending crime,  the  croak  of  the  raven  was 
ominously  significant ;  whereas  to  Banquo, 
knowing  nothing  of  his  entertainers'  pur- 
pose, the  bright  scenery  and  the  fresh  air 
were  suggestive  of  a  hospitable  welcome. 
But  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  excessive  admi- 
ration and  his  philological  enthusiasm, 
begins  his  essay  with  a  startling  assertion, 
which  sounds  very  like  a  paradox,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  taken  seriously.  He  de- 
clares boldly  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  language  be  rich  enough  to 
maintain  more  than  one  really  great  poet. 
Perhaps  he  comes  nearer  to  the  truth, 
writing  as  a  zealous  philologist,  when  he 
asserts  that  there  is  but  a  short  space  in 
the  life  of  any  language  when  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  great  poet  is  possible.  The 
arguments  he  uses  to  establish  the  propo- 
sition as  to  Shakespeare  are  undoubtedly 
extremely  interesting.  He  shows  the  im- 
portance of  pure  and  strong  language  to 
full  and  free  poetical  expression.  He 
dwells  upon  Shakespeare's  happy  fortune 
in  having  flourished  in  the  golden  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  in  his  having  had  Spenser 
as  a  forerunner  to  prepare  the  way  for 
him.  He  is  far  more  fanciful  when  he 
congratulates  the  poet  on  having  had  a 
Saxon  father  and  a  Norman  mother.  We 
suspect  that  the  Ardens,  for  all  their  Nor- 
man  blood,  spoke   and  spelled   eccentri- 
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cally  in  crabbed  calligraphy,  very  like  the 
elder  Shakespeare,  the  Saxon  woolstapler 
of  Stratford.  But  we  must  admire  the 
5ino:ularly  felicitous  metaphor  by  which 
he  illustrates  the  exquisite  proportions  of 
the  component  parts  of  English  in  the 
later  years  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  experiments  made  for  casting  the 
great  bell  for  the  Westminster  Tower,  it  was 
found  that  the  superstition  which  attributed 
the  remarkable  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone 
in  certain  old  bells  to  the  larger  mixture  of 
silver  in  their  composition  had  no  foundation 
in  fact.  It  was  the  cunning  proportion  in 
which  the  ordinary  metals  were  balanced 
against  each  other,  the  perfection  of  form, 
and  the  nice  gradations  of  thickness  that 
wrought  the  miracle.  And  it  is  precisely  so 
with  the  language  of  poetry.  The  genius  of 
the  poet  will  tell  him  what  word  to  use  ;  and 
even  then,  unless  the  proportion  and  form, 
whether  of  parts  or  whole,  be  all  that  Art  re- 
quires, and  the  most  sensitive  taste  finds  sat- 
isfaction in,  he  will  have  failed  to  make  what 
shall  have  vibrated  through  all  parts  with  a 
silvery  unison  —  in  other  words,  a  poem. 

The  essay  on  Spenser,  with  the  disqui- 
sition on  the  artificial  style  and  inflated 
diction  of  the  writers  who  had  more  im- 
mediately preceded  him,  illustrates  Low- 
ell's conscientious  study  of  our  literature. 
With  all  his  sympathies  for  the  divine  and 
beautiful,  he  had  the  patience  to  sift  whole 
bushels  of  chaff,  and  with  all  his  wit  he 
wearied  himself  over  dull  and  pedantic 
conceits.  The  greater  is  the  warmth  of 
his  gratitude  to  Edmund  Spenser,  who 
did  more  than  any  one  to  bring  our  po- 
etry into  harmony  with  nature,  and  to  set 
an  example  of  simple  eloquence  in  natural 
expression.  Yet  he  thinks  that,  had  Sid- 
ney lived  longer,  he  might  have  done  even 
more  than  his  friend  to  educate  the  taste 
and  refine  the  vocabulary  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  followers. 

The  better  of  his  pastoral  poems  in  the 
"Arcadia"  are,  in  my  judgment,  more  sim- 
ple, more  natural,  and,  above  all,  more 
pathetic  than  those  of  Spenser,  who  some- 
times strains  the  shepherd's  pipe  with  a  blast 
that  would  better  suit  the  trumpet.  Sidney 
had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  that  it  was 
unsophisticated  sentiment  rather  than  rusticity 
of  phrase  that  befitted  such  themes.  He  rec- 
ognized the  distinction  between  simplicity  and 
vulgarity  which  Wordsworth  was  so  long  in 
finding  out,  and  seems  to  have  discerned  the 
fact  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  English  that 
is  always  appropriate  and  never  obsolete  — 
namely,  the  very  best. 

Mr.  Lowell's  fastidiousness  as  to  lan- 
guage as  the  vehicle  of  expression  almost 
amounts  to  a  mania;  and  when  he  follows 


Spenser  in  his  excursions  through  the 
Land  of  Faery,  as  he  says  himself,  he  is 
hurried  irresistibly  along  by  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  measure,  and  the  musical  felic- 
ity of  the  diction,  as  much  as  by  the 
beauty  and  force  of  the  similes  and  the 
mellow  versatility  of  the  pictures.  The 
majority  of  even  Spenser's  more  ardent 
admirers  are  less  happily  constituted,  and 
would  regard  Mr.  Lowell's  praise  as  ex- 
cessive. If  they  were  to  confess  the 
truth,  we  fear  they  would  have  to  avow 
that  while  they  have  lingered  over  those 
passages  of  an  exquisite  charm  which  im- 
press themselves  unconsciously  on  the 
memory,  they  have  yawned  over  much 
vague  and  fine-drawn  allegory,  have 
skipped  passages  that  are  marred  by 
Elizabethan  affectations,  and  possibly 
have  left  whole  pages  unread. 

The  criticism  on  Professor  Masson's 
"  Life  of  Milton,"  being  written  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  gall,  is  capital  reading.  As 
we  said,  Mr,  Lowell  has  no  patience  with 
those  he  considers  as  incompetent  volun- 
teers, who  thrust  themselves  into  the  ofl5ce 
of  the  priesthood  and  profane  the  sacred 
shrines.  He  is  hard  on  Milton's  conscien- 
tious and  industrious  biographer  ;  but  then 
he  is  singularly  intolerant  of  prolixity, 
though  perhaps  he  should  have  more  fel- 
low-feeling for  discursiveness.  But  in  his 
reverence  for  the  great  poets,  what  really 
irritates  him  is  the  familiarity  with  which 
Milton  is  treated.  "  Milton,"  he  says,  *'is 
the  last  man  to  be  slapped  on  the  back 
with  impunity."  So  Hosea  Biglow  makes 
wicked  but  delightful  fun  of  passages 
which  he  picks  out  in  profusion.  And  as 
two  of  a  trade  notoriously  never  agree,  he 
resents  Professor  Masson's  analysis  of 
Milton's  philology  and  his  metre.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  "the  ne- 
cessities of  metre  need  not  be  taken  into 
account  with  a  poet  like  Milton,  who  never 
was  fairly  in  his  element  till  he  got  off  the 
soundings  of  prose,  and  felt  the  long  swell 
of  his  verse  under  him  like  a  steed  that 
knows  his  rider."  We  agree  with  him 
that  carpings  over  vowels  and  syllables 
are  altogether  out  of  place,  when  Satan  is 
winging  his  dusky  flight  over  Chaos,  or 
when  the  rebel  angels,  driven  back  from 
their  assault  on  heaven,  lie  prostrate  and 
grovelling  in  the  lake  of  fire.  But  the 
secret  of  all  the  critical  bitterness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Masson's 
discussions  of  Milton's  English  are  for 
the  most  part  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Lowell. 

There  is  no  more  discriminating  essay 
than  that  on  "Dryden,"  though  in  a  re- 
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action  against  Dryden's  many  detractors, 
it  possibly  does  more  than  justice  to  his 
character,  and  is  somewhat  sophistical  in 
its  defence  of  his  principles  and  political 
consistency.     As  a  poet  "  Glorious  John  " 
is  placed  first  in  the  second  class  ;  although 
probably  Mr.  Lowell   may  be  of  opinion 
that  there  are  passages  which  would  vin- 
dicate his  pretensions  to  a  higher  rank. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  often  sank  far 
beneath  himself,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  his  circumstances,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of   morality  comes  in.      As  laureate 
"  to  a  ribald  king  and  court,"  as  political 
pamphleteer  in  poetry  who  had   to   earn 
his  wage,  he  wrote  to  order  and  he  wrote 
in  fetters.     His  plays,  in  especial,  are  a 
strange    medley   of    faults,   beauties,  and 
blemishes.     Yet  the  scenes  that  are  most 
conventional,  and  sometimes  absurd,  are 
illuminated  by  unexpected  flashes  of  gen- 
ius.    Mr.  Lowell  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
satire,  and   he   pronounces  Dryden  as  a 
satirist,  in  some  respects  unrivalled.     And 
although  he  had  been  envenomed  by  burn- 
ing political   controversy  himself,  he  ex- 
presses approval  of  the  satire  of  Dryden 
because  it  is  free  from  malice  and  always 
good-natured.     In  fact,  Dryden,  who  was 
a  sensualist  and  bon  vivant,  and  loved  his 
ease,  whether  in  the  chair   in  the  sunny 
balcony  or  in  the  warm  chimney  corner, 
had  a  great  deal  of  the  Gallio  in  him.     He 
chanted    triumphal    odes   and  advocated 
creeds  and  political  causes  professionally  ; 
but  personally  he  cared  for  little  beyond  a 
quiet  life.     He  has  said  virtually,  in  his 
own  essay  on  the  subject,  that  the  secret 
of  effective  satire  is  to  keep  the  temper, 
and  with  his  somewhat  apathetic  temper- 
ament he  found  it  easy  to  practise  what  he 
taught.      Virulent  invective,  he  declares, 
comes  easily  to  anybody ;  but  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  make  a  man  to  seem 
knavish  or  foolish  without  the  employment 
of  abusive   language.     He   said   that    he 
had  formed  his  style  on  Tillotson's.     Mr. 
Lowell  remarks  shrewdly  that  he  seems 
rather  to  have  got  it  at  Wills's,   for   its 
charm  is  that  it  has  the  various  freedom 
of   talk.     With  regard  to  which  we  may 
add  that,  if   Shakespeare   had   the   good 
fortune  to  write  in  the  golden  prime  of  the 
English  language,  "  Glorious  John  "  was 
no  less  happy  in  being  the  king  of  the 
great   literary   coffee-house,  and   the  un- 
questioned dictator  of  intellectual  coteries. 
As  he  sat,  laying  down  the  law  and  listen- 
ing to  his  courtiers  in  a  gay,  witty,  and 
fashionable  company,  drawn  together  by 
the  attractions  of  literature  and  the  CQ3t 
of  fuel,  to  the  last  the  veteran  kept  up  a 


course  of  training  specially  adapted  to  the 
development  of  his  special  powers. 

We  may  presume  that  Mr.  Lowell  was 
proud  of  his  serious  poems,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  reprinted  so  many  or  so 
carefully  collected  fugitive  and  early 
pieces.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  a  serious 
poet  he  has  slight  pretensions  to  immor- 
tality, although  here  and  again  with  his 
profound  feeling  he  strikes  a  singularly 
pathetic  chord.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
metrical  satires,  and  the  most  telling  of 
them  can  only  be  described  as  humorous 
doggerel.  The  "Fable  for  Critics"  was 
a  sparkling/ifw  d'' esprit,  dashed  off,  as  he 
tells  us,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  with 
no  thought  of  publication.  He  was  in- 
duced to  print  it  by  the  urgent  persuasions 
of  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  for  his  peace  of  mind  had  he  refused. 
Clever  as  it  was,  it  was  almost  as  little 
fitted  for  publicity  as  the  unreserved  self- 
confidences  of  a  private  journal.  He  criti- 
cised and  satirized  contemporaries  and 
illustrious  rivals  with  admirable  terseness, 
felicity,  and  truth.  Consequently,  he  cut 
sundry  ties  of  friendship,  and  changed  not 
a  few  kindly  admirers  into  resentful  ene- 
mies. Yet  the  temptation  to  publish  was 
strong,  for  many  of  the  touches  are  as 
discriminating  as  they  are  incisively  tell- 
ing. One  of  the  best  of  the  sketches  is 
that  of  Bryant :  — 

as  quiet,  as  cool,  and  as  dignified, 
As    a  smooth,   silent  iceberg  that  never  is 

ignified, 
Save  when  by  reflection  'tis  kindled  o'  nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill  North- 
ern Lights. 

Nor  is  that  of  Lowell  himself  the  worst  or 
the  least  candid  :  — 

There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to 

climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with 

rhyme, 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and 

boulders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his 

shoulders, 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh 

reaching 
Till   he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing 

and  preaching. 

He  tells  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  col- 
lected "  Biglow  Papers  "  how  his  success 
came  as  a  surprise,  and  how  he  gradually 
awakened  to  the  sense  of  unrealized  re- 
sponsibilities, which  partly  paralyzed  him 
when  he  found  he  was  wielding  a  weapon 
in  place  of  trifling  with  a  switch.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  second  series  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers  "  he  gives  his  own  con- 
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<:eption  of  their  scope  and  purpose.  He 
feared  to  vulgarize  deep  and  sound  con- 
victions, and  found  it  was  time  to  doff  the 
cap  and  bells. 

I  needed,  on  occasion,  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  mere  patois^  and  for  this  purpose  con- 
ceived the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  should 
express  the  more  cautious  element  of  the  New 
England  character  and  its  pedantry,  as  Mr. 
Biglow  should  serve  for  its  homely  common 
sense,  vivified  and  heated  by  conscience.  The 
parson  was  to  be  the  complement  rather  than 
the  antithesis  of  his  parishioner. 

What  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  "Papers"  was  their  in- 
tense earnestness.  We  have  seen  him 
quote  with  approval  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Dryden  that  to  be  effective  the  satirist 
must  keep  his  temper.  Lowell  brought  so 
much  passion  to  his  work  when  he  had 
realized  its  importance  in  political  warfare, 
that  he  is  sometimes  hurried  into  exces- 
sive violence.  The  violence  is  not  so 
much  directed  against  persons  as  em- 
ployed in  the  advocacy  of  sound  principles 
carried  to  extremes.  The  man  of  the 
world  becomes  inconsistently  unpractical, 
and  the  Quaker  hits  out  right  and  left. 
But  though  the  critic  of  the  collected  sat- 
ires detects  these  faults,  they  were  admi- 
rably fitted  to  work  upon  an  excited 
democracy.  The  typical  man  of  peace  at 
any  price  reads  his  New  Testament  liter- 
ally. On  his  principles  the  Mexicans, 
instead  of  losing  Texas,  might  have  pushed 
their  operations  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  without  any  armed  opposition 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

Ez  for  war,  I  call  it  murder  — 
There  you  hev  it  plain  an'  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that ; 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  and  fairly, 
It's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad. 
An'  you've  gut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

And  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilbur's  numerous 
postscripts  he  goes  the  length  of  an  abso- 
lute reductio  ad  absurdum  in  satirizing 
General  Scott's  claims  to  the  presidency 
as  having  caused  the  destruction  of  more 
Mexicans  than  any  other  commander.  We 
are  not  concerned  now  about  the  almost 
forgotten  origin  of  the  Mexican  quarrel, 
for  Lowell's  argument  is  that  war  is  inva- 
riably criminal.  Yet,  before  he  wrote  the 
second  series,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  the  Secession  had  revolutionized 
his  convictions.  He  had  clung  to  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament  and  strained 
it;  now,  in  his  patriotic  and  political  fer- 
vor against  the  Southerners,  he  is  breath- 


ing threatenings  and  slaughter,  and 
preaching  extermination  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  has  gone  back 
to  the  Old  Testament  with  a  vengeance, 
and  is  bitterly  indignant  against  English 
statesmen  because,  in  a  very  modified 
form,  they  held  to  something  like  his 
earlier  views.  We  have  another  proof  of 
his  unconsidered  vehemence  in  his  indulg- 
ing through  this  second  series,  more  or 
less,  in  the  personalities  which  are  the 
favorite  weapons  in  American  party  strife. 
He  pleads  that,  in  order  to  point  his  satire, 
he  must  single  out  representative  sinners 
for  special  flaying,  although  Dryden,  to 
whose  dictum  he  had  assented,  thought 
differently.  In  fact,  he  agrees  with  gruff 
old  Johnson,  who  told  Boswell  it  was  a 
mistake  in  controversy  to  be  respectful  to 
your  adversary,  because  that  lent  him  dig- 
nity in  the  eyes  of  the  looker-on. 

It  says  much  for  Mr.  Lowell's  honorable 
candor  that  he  reprints  passages  which  are 
little  to  the  credit  of  his  prescience.  He 
sneers  amusingly  enough  at  Calhoun  for 
meeting  abolitionist  movements  in  Con- 
gress with  the  familiar  scarecrow  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  smiles  at 
Calhoun's  trying  to  anchor  South  Carolina 
to  the  shoals  of  the  past  with  a  pack-thread 
cable  and  a  crooked  pin.  How  little  the 
leather  of  war  can  have  foreseen  the  bat- 
tlefields heaped  with  the  dead  and  dying 
from  Bull's  Run  to  Manassas  Junction  ! 
As  little  did  he  foresee  the  momentous 
social  questions,  waiting  solution,  when 
the  emancipated  blacks  should  multiply 
phenomenally  in  a  congenial  climate, 
threatening  to  swamp  the  flow  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  counter-flood.  But  some  of  Mr. 
Wilbur's  remarks  on  the  slave  scandal  are 
irresistibly  droll,  as  when  the  witty  divine, 
who  is  saturated  with  Scripture,  observes  : 
"  It  was  said  of  old  time  that  riches  have 
wings  ;  and  though  this  be  not  applicable 
in  a  literal  strictness  to  the  wealth  of  our 
patriarchal  brethren  of  the  South,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  their  possessions  have  legs,  and 
an  unaccountable  propensity  for  using 
them  in  a  northerly  direction."  Severe  as 
he  was  on  the  Southerners,  he  neverthe- 
less recognized  that  they  were  defending 
their  property,  taking  their  stand  on  their 
traditional  prejudices,  and  fighting,  in  fact, 
for  social  existence.  He  reserved  the  full 
fury  of  his  indignation  for  their  allies  in 
the  North,  who  prostituted  conscience  to 
party,  and  held  a  blazing  candle  to  Satan. 
He  never  wrote  more  scathing  satires 
than  those  on  time-serving  editors  and 
time-serving  candidates.  The  letter  from 
the  candidate  for  the  presidency  to  Mr. 
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Biglow  might  be  commended  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  constituents  of  many  gentle- 
men who,  like  the  blind  guided  by  the 
blind,  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
obsequious  lieutenants. 

So,  to  begin  at  the  beginnin' 

An*  come  directly  to  the  pint, 
I  think  the  country's  underpinnin' 

Is  consid'ble  out  o'  jint; 
I  ain't  agoin'  to  try  your  patience 

By  tellin'  who  done  this  or  thet, 
I  don't  make  no  insinooations, 

I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat. 

Thet  is,  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  so, 
But,  ef  the  public  think  I'm  wrong, 

I  wun't  deny  but  wut  I  be  so,  — 
An',  fact,  it  don't  smell  very  strong. 

Ez  to  the  answerin'  o'  questions, 

I'm  an  off  ox  at  bein'  druv. 
Though  I  ain't  one  thet  ary  test  shuns, 

'11  give  our  folks  a  helpin'  shove; 
Kind  o*  permiscoous  I  go  it 

Fer  the  holl  country  an'  the  ground 
I  take,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  show  it, 

Is  pooty  gen'ally  all  round. 

Of  course  the  point  of  the  letter  is  in  the 
postscript,  for  corruption  flourishes,  like 
cotton  in  the  Carolina  swamps,  under  the 
enlightened  constitution  of  the  States. 
The  commentary  on  the  candidate's  defi- 
nite profession  of  faith  is  the  conditional 
promise  of  an  appointment  to  Jaalam 
lighthouse.  As  for  Mr.  Sawin's  personal 
candidature  for  the  White  House,  it  is 
burlesque  and  extravaganza  rather  than 
satire;  but  there  are  delightful  passages 
in  it.  He  hits  ofif  to  a  hair  the  democratic 
weakness  for  a  telling  epithet,  such  as 
that  which  carried  so  many  votes  for  "  Old 
Hickory,"  and  which,  failing  anything  bet- 
ter, was  contented  to  familiarize  the  adored 
President  Lincoln  as  "Old  Abe."  Mr. 
Sawin,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  back 
from  the  Mexican  campaign  deplorably 
shattered  in  health  and  body  and  with  but 
a  single  leg. 

Then  you  can  call  me  "  Timbertoes,"  —  thet's 

wut  the  people  likes  ; 
Sutthin'  combinin'  morril  truth  with  phrases 

sech  ez  strikes ; 

"Old  Timbertoes,"  you  see,  's  a  creed  it's 

safe  to  be  quite  bold  on, 
There's  nothin'  in  't  the  other  side  can  any 

ways  git  hold  on. 

But,  as  nothing  hits  harder  than  exact 
though  unwelcome  truth,  the  most  telling 
lines  are  those  on  the  gradual  conversion 
by  circumstances  of  the  smooth-tongued 
and  plausible  American  ♦"' Whigs. 


Truth  is,  the  cutest  leadin'  Wigs,  ever  sence 

fust  they  found 
Wich  side  the  bread  gut  buttered  on,  hev 

kep'  a  edgin'  round; 
They  kin'  o'  slipt  the  planks  frum  out  th'  ole 

platform  one  by  one. 
An'  made  itgradooallynoo,  'fore folks  know'd 

wut  wuz  done. 
Till,  fur'z  I  know,  there  ain't  an  inch  thet  I 

could  lay  my  han'  on. 
But  I,  or  any  Demmercrat,  feels  curaf'table 

to  Stan'  on, 
An*    ole  Wig   doctrines    act'lly  look,   their 

occ'pants  bein'  gone. 
Lonesome  ez  staddles  on  a  mash  without  no 

hayricks  on. 

Mr.  Sawin's  Mexican  experiences  came 
as  an  unnecessary  aggravation  to  the  inva- 
riable difficulty  of  recruiting  native  Amer- 
icans for  foreign  service.     The  pay  has 
been  raised  since  then;  but  Mr.  Sawin, 
though  his  moral  sense  was  undeveloped,, 
felt  that  ninepence   a  day  came  low  for 
murder.     He  was  hurt  to  find  that  his  offi- 
cers ordered  him  about,  in  place  of  stand- 
ing drinks  in   kindly  good-fellowship  or 
accepting  them  ;  and  from  his  dreams  of 
glory  he  awakened  to  learn  that  the  glory 
''  lodged  "  long   before   it  got   so  low  as 
the  rank  and  file.     In  fact,  it  was  his  com- 
ing home  a  hopeless  invalid  and  a  cripple 
that  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
politics  and  the  presidency.     His  purse  is 
low,  but   he  feels  it  is  an   indispensable 
preliminary    that    he    should    become    a 
slave-owner,  even  if  he  can  only  pick  up  a 
low-priced  black  baby.     Such  a  species  of 
slaveholding  would  be  simply  consistent 
with  the  other  sham  pretensions  of  every 
eligible  candidate.     And  his  chase  of  the 
runaway  nigger  in  the  bush,  the  capture 
of  Pompey  with  his  promising  offspring. 
—  each  child  of  them  worth  twenty  dol- 
lars in   the   market  —  the  turning  of  the 
tables  and  the  captive's  subsequent  eman- 
cipation as  being  incorrigibly  idle  and  not 
worth  his  keep  —  are  all  excellent  fooling 
in  broad  comedy.     All  the  better  that  here 
and  there  is  a  pretty  touch  of  pathos. 

An*  wen   he  looked,   I  vow  he  groaned  ez 

though  he'd  broke  his  heart. 
He  done  it  like  a  w'ite  man,  too,  ez  nat'ral  ez 

a  pictur*. 

The  second  series  of  the  *'  Papers,"  like 
almost  all  sequels,  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  comparatively  a  failure.  Mr.  Lowellj 
seems  to  acknowledge  as  much  when  ht 
pleads  that  self-consciousness  had  been] 
growing  upon  him,  and  that,  havin|^ 
learned  to  write  anonymously,  he  feU 
himself  hampered  at  every  turn.  Th« 
writing    is    less    spontaneous;   indeed,  it 
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reads  like  effort  instead  of  play.  His 
patriotism  had  been  blown  up  to  a  white 
heat  by  the  burning  passions  excited  by 
the  Civil  War,  and  perhaps,  as  English- 
men, we  are  prejudiced  against  that  series 
by  the  severity  —  and  we  may  add  the 
unfairness  —  of  the  attacks  on  England. 
We  can  understand  that  any  Northern 
man  should  have  keenly  resented  the  as- 
sumed carelessness  that  permitted  the 
escape  of  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts; 
or  the  unsympathetic  haste  with  which 
one  at  least  of  the  leading  Liberal  states- 
men assumed  the  inevitable  success  of 
the  Secession.  But  we  should  have  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  judged 
more  dispassionately  the  action  of  our 
government  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  a  man  of  his  intelli- 
gence was  so  perversely  blinded  by  na- 
tional prejudice,  we  can  conceive  and 
fathom  the  vehement  feelings  of  his  igno- 
rant and  infuriated  countrymen. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  Mr.  Saw- 
in's  grotesque  and  laughable  experiences 
among  the  Southern  slave-holders.  Laugh- 
able to  us,  though  not  to  him.  But  that 
ragged  and  absolutely  unprejudiced  phi- 
losopher had  learned  the  art  of  putting  the 
best  face  on  things.  If  misfortune  hits 
him  hard,  he  knocks  under  and  "  hollers," 
and  is  content  to  bide  his  time.  Probably 
he  was  conscious  that  neither  his  rags,  his 
looks,  nor  his  New  England  drawl  were 
satisfactory  vouchers  to  character.  In  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  he  drops  into  a 
tavern,  where  a  gentleman,  drawing  a  re- 
volver, charges  him  with  the  theft  of  a 
missing  nigger.  As  he  is  "all  the  stran- 
ger that's  around,"  no  time  is  allowed  for 
setting  up  a  defence  of  mistaken  identity. 
It  is  a  case  of  summary  Jedwood  justice. 
An  infuriated  grand  jury  sits  on  him  after 
he  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  pun- 
ished. A  general  goes  for  a  feather  bed, 
and  it  is  the  judge  who  warms  the  tar. 
Tarred  and  feathered,  he  is  ridden  on  a 
rail  to  the  gaol,  where  he  is  to  be  enter- 
tained indefinitely  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity. Years  roll  by  and  his  innocence 
is  made  clear.  Nothing  can  be  more 
gratifying  than  the  honors  paid  to  the  in- 
nocent. A  colonel  offers  to  shoot  him  at 
sight,  if  he  cares  to  take  satisfaction  in 
that  shape,  and  promises,  moreover,  to 
give  the  black  cause  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing "a  most  h — fired  licking,"  should  he 
ever  be  caught.  He  has  to  pay  a  trifle  for 
feathers  and  the  tar,  but  no  charge  is  made 
for  the  ride  and  the  other  fixings.  For 
these  descendants  of  English  cavaliers 
look  as  closely  to  the  cents  and  the  dimes 


as  any  Massachusetts  peddlar  of  wooden 
nutmegs.  And  after  all  the  liquor  has 
been  chalked  up  to  Mr.  Sawin  —  it  showed 
a  childlike  confidence  if  they  hoped  to  be 
paid  for  it  —  they  proceed  to  pass  such  a 
series  of  resolutions  as  may  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  In 
fact,  if  we  seek  a  lively  picture  of  the 
peculiarities  |of  Southern  manners  and 
"institutions,"  we  should  set  a  satirical 
Northerner  to  paint  it,  and  vice  versa. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  second  series 
without  noticing  the  prefatory  disquisition 
on  language.  The  defence  of  the  New 
England  dialects  of  the  American  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  learned  philological 
work,  redeemed  from  anything  like  dul- 
ness  by  perpetual  flashes  of  humor.  Mr. 
Lowell  demonstrates  that  many  of  the 
words  and  expressions  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  vulgar  colloquial' 
isms  are  really  good  and  pure  old  English, 
When  Mr.  Biglow  seems  most  familiar 
and  homely,  he  may  be  speaking  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Yet  it  is  precisely  owing  to 
our  habitual  association  with  the  language 
of  modern  English  culture  that  the  de- 
fence, ingenious  as  it  is,  seems  rather 
sophistical  than  satisfactory.  We  readily 
give  in  to  such  examples  as  "  Fall  "  for  the 
autumn  ;  but  in  many  cases  corruption  has 
evidently  been  at  work,  and  has  changed 
the  character  of  some  venerable  phrase  or 
word,  as  it  has  taken  unfortunate  liberties 
with  the  phonetic  spelling.  But  nowhere 
does  Mr.  Lowell  show  more  surprisingly 
the  marvellous  range  of  his  miscellaneous 
reading,  as  well  as  the  tenacity  and  method 
of  an  extraordinarily  well-disciplined  mem- 
ory. If  we  doubted  the  continuity  of  life 
beyond  the  grave,  we  should  find  a  strong 
argument  for  it  in  the  difficulty  of  believ- 
ing that  such  intellectual  treasures  as  men 
like  Lowell  have  been  industriously  accu- 
mulating should  be  wasted  and  dissipated 
at  the  touch  of  death. 

He  declared  that  he  always  hated  poli- 
tics, and  the  political  addresses  are,  for 
the  most  part,  but  the  formal  expression 
in  prose  of  the  opinions  broached  far  more 
effectively  in  his  satires.  The  best  worth 
reading  is  the  address  on  "  Democracy," 
when,  in  1884,  he  spoke  to  a  Birmingham 
audience  in  a  tone  which  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  strike  them  by  its  novelty.  It 
pleases  him  to  describe  "  Democracy  "  as 
a  topic  of  comparatively  abstract  interest, 
and  he  secures  himself  full  latitude  of 
demonstration  by  undertaking  to  general- 
ize his  remarks.  He  avows  himself  a 
Conservative  by  temperament  and  educa- 
tion.    Conservative  as  he  was,  his  speech 
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resolves  itself  into  a  defence  of  the  mate- 
rial and  social  results  of  democratic  ex- 
pansion in  the  States.  He  had  heard  the 
ruin  of  Massachusetts  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  a  sagacious  political  seer,  when, 
in  1840,  the  property  qualification  for  the 
suffrage  was  abolished.  It  was  believed 
to  have  put  public  credit  and  private  prop- 
erty alike  at  the  mercy  of  penniless  dem- 
agogues. Twenty  years  later  he  saw  the 
Commonwealth  making  extraordinary  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  to  keep  faith  with  its 
creditors.  He  gives  the  explanation  in 
characteristically  homely  form,  with  a 
reference  to  the  familiar  proverbial  phil- 
osophy which  was  likely  to  recommend 
itself  to  his  listeners.  Of  course,  as  he 
was  talking  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
he  has  nothing  to  say  of  such  scandals  as 
those  of  the  Tammany  Ring.  "The  beg- 
gar is  in  the  saddle  at  last,"  cries  prover- 
bial wisdom.  "Why,  in  the  name  of  all 
former  experience,  doesn't  he  ride  to  the 
devil  ?  Because,  in  the  very  act  of  mount- 
ing, he  ceased  to  be  a  beggar,  and  became 
part-owner  of  the  piece  of  property  he 
bestrides."  As  for  the  literary  addresses, 
many  of  them  are  models  in  their  way,  for 
he  spoke  with  the  fluent  eloquence  of  an 
American  on  subjects  in  which  he  was 
profoundly  interested,  and  as  to  which  he 
was  exceptionally  well  informed.  He  was 
flattered  by  no  ordinary  compliments  when 
asked  to  unveil  in  England  the  statues  of 
Coleridge  and  of  Fielding,  and  when  he 
was  invited  to  speak  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  Dean  Stanley  at  the  commemora- 
tive meeting  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey, 

We  are  inclined  to  associate  Lowell  with 
books  and  libraries,  platforms  and  draw- 
ing-rooms,—  and  it  is  partly  his  own  fault. 
We  began  with  a  brief  notice  of  his 
"  Moosehead  Journal,"  but  he  has  written 
far  too  little  on  rural  subjects.  Yet  he 
tells  us,  in  "  My  Garden  Acquaintance," 
that  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country, 
and  almost  in  the  same  spot.  With  his 
light  touch  and  his  playful  fancy  he  has 
made  it  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  his 
articles.  He  formed  friendships  with 
guests  in  fur  and  feathers  almost  as  close 
as  those  of  White  of  Selborne,  whom  he 
so  dearly  loves  and  genially  ridicules. 

Mr.  White  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
harder  work  to  do  than  to  study  the  habits  of 
his  feathered  fellow  townfolk,  or  to  watch  the 
ripening  of  his  peaches  on  the  wall.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  before  the  Fall.  His 
volumes  are  the  journal  of  Adam  in  Paradise, 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 


.  .  .  No  rumor  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  appears  to  have  reached  him. 
**  The  natural  term  of  a  hog's  life  "  has  more 
interest  for  him  than  the  fall  of  an  empire. 
BurgO)me  may  surrender  and  welcome;  of 
what  consequence  is  that  compared  with  the 
fact  that  he  can  explain  the  odd  tumbling  of 
rooks  in  the  air  by  their  turning  over  to  scratch 
themselves  with  one  claw  ••*...  I  believe  he 
would  gladly  have  consented  to  be  eaten  by  a 
tiger  or  a  crocodile  if  by  that  means  the  pres- 
ence within  the  parish  limits  of  either  of  those 
anthropophagous  beasts  could  have  been  estab- 
lished. He  brags  of  no  fine  society,  but  is 
plainly  elated  by  "  having  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  a  tame  barn  owl," 

And  hear  Mr.  Lowell  on  the  old  Sussex 
tortoise  and  its  biographer  :  — 

It  is  clear  White  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first 
sight.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing  the 
growth  of  his  passion ;  but  in  1780  we  find  him 
eloping  with  its  object  in  a  postchaise,  and 
"the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  journey  so  per- 
fectly roused  it  that  when  I  turned  it  out  in  a 
border  it  walked  twice  down  to  the  bottom  of 
my  garden."  It  reads  like  a  "Court  Jour- 
nal:"—  "Yesterday  morning  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Alice  took  an  airing  on  the  terrace  of 
Windsor  Castle." 

Going  back  across  the  Atlantic  to  Mr. 
Lowell's  own  garden  and  grounds  in  New 
England,  we  are  reminded  on  each  page 
of  Sir  Edward  Hamley  in  "  Our  Poor 
Relations,"  with  whom  Hamley  sympa- 
thizes so  heartily.  Like  White  or  Ham- 
ley, we  fancy  Mr.  Lowell  must  have  found 
gardens  and  orchards  a  snare  and  a  dis- 
traction. He  would  leave  the  Fathers, 
the  classics,  or  his  satires  at  any  moment 
for  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  scream 
of  a  blue  jay  or  the  melodious  mimicry  of 
the  cat-bird.  Like  White,  he  made  con- 
tinual notes,  or  rather,  as  he  modestly  calls" 
them,  mdmoires pojir servir.  Though  de- 
voted to  his  birds,  he  does  not  flatter 
them.  He  does  not  believe  in  their  mar- 
vellous prescience  as  meteorologists.  The 
migrants  often  make  fatal  mistakes  in  their 
faith  in  an  ordinary  procession  of  the  sea- 
sons. But  he  likes  them  none  the  worse 
that  they  are  no  wiser  than  himself.  The 
familiar  robin  seems  to  be  his  favorite. 
The  American  robin  is  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  wintering  abroad,  or  at  least  of 
betaking  himself  to  the  woods  or  forests, 
and  so  his  appearance  in  the  garden  is 
welcomed  as  a  presage  of  immediate 
spring.  But  if  the  thermometer  shoul( 
unexpectedly  relapse  below  zero,  the  robii 
is  not  only  content,  but  cheerful.  He  is 
given  to  gormandizing,  or  rather  to  glutJ 
tony,  and  so  practical  market  gardener^ 
consider  him  a  pest.     As  for  Lowell,  wh< 
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is  indiiferent  to  dessert,  he  would  rather 
sacrifice  his  raspberries  than  his  robins. 
•'  He  keeps  a  strict  eye  on  your  fruit,  and 
knows  to  a  shade  of  purple  when  your 
grapes  have  cooked  long  enough  in  the 
sun  "  Apropos  to  which,  as  Artemus 
Ward  would  have  said,  Lowell  relates  a 
little  anecdote.  There  had  been  a  pro- 
tracted drought,  and  the  robins  had  disap- 
peared. He  rather  congratulated  himself 
on  the  eclipse,  for  a  cherished  grape-vine, 
somewhat  shy  of  bearing,  had  been  cover- 
ing itself  with  tempting  clusters.  He 
watched  them  anxiously,  and  waited  for 
the  perfection  of  the  vintage. 

But  the  robins  somehow  had  kept  note  of 
them.  They  must  have  sent  out  spies,  as  did 
the  Jews  into  the  Promised  Land,  before  I 
was  stirring.  When  I  went  with  my  basket, 
at  least  a  dozen  of  these  winged  vintagers 
bustled  out  from  among  the  leaves,  and  alight- 
ing on  the  nearest  trees,  exchanged  some  re- 
marks about  me  of  a  derogatory  nature.  They 
had  fairly  sacked  the  vine. 

Then  the  cat-birds  are  as  shy  as  the 
robins  are  the  reverse.  The  cat-bird  takes 
his  tithes  of  the  fruits,  but  he  more  than 
atones  for  his  thefts  by  his  minstrelsy. 
Even  their  rehearsals  are  pleasant,  and 
their  practice  is  melodious.  "They differ 
greatly  in  vocal  talent,  but  all  have  a  de- 
lightful way  of  crooning  over,  and,  as  it 
were,  rehearsing  the  song  in  an  under- 
tone." There  is  a  tale  of  the  blue  jays 
which  is  good,  and  would  seem  still  better, 
did  we  not  remember  Mark  Twain's  inim- 
itable apologue  of  the  consultations  over 
the  bottomless  bole  in  his  "Innocents 
Abroad."  It  is  comical  to  hear  of  the 
crows  being  victims  to  the  tender  passion  ; 
and  Mr.  Lowell  remarks  that  their  per- 
sistent efforts  to  soften  their  croaking  into 
sentiment  and  sighs  remind  him  of  a  Mis- 
sissippi boatman  quoting  Tennyson.  Be- 
sides the  cat-birds  and  the  blue  jays,  the 
American  gardens  have  sundry  brilliant 
visitors,  which  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  our  islands.  The  orioles  are  flashing 
and  flitting  through  the  foliage,  and  swing- 
ing in  hammocks  slung  to  the  pendulous 
boughs.  Now  and  then  the  bobolink 
would  appear,  the  most  irrepressible  of 
rapturous  vocalists,  and  shaking  surround- 
ing creation  like  the  corncrake,  as  he 
trills  out  his  tenor-like  solos  from  dawn 
till  dusk.  And  on  that  rural  concert  we 
may  let  down  the  curtain.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the 
satirist,  and  the  diplomatist,  in  failing 
health  and  in  the  fall  of  life,  still  finding 
innocent  enjoyment  in  the  country  where 
he  was  born,  till  death  stole  quietly  upon 
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him  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  he  was 
peacefully  gathered  to  his  Puritan  fore- 
fathers. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
LADY   KILLARNEVS  HUSBAND. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  beginning 
of  July  when  Mr.  Thomas  Sidcup,  stroll- 
ing along  Piccadilly,  saw  coming  towards 
him,  a  short  way  off,  his  old  friend  and 
crony,  Lord  Killarney.  The  earl's  clothes 
hung  upon  him  loosely;  his  hat  was 
placed  rather  far  back  on  his  head ;  he 
had  a  dejected  and  neglected  air,  as  if  he 
cared  little  now  what  happened  to  him. 

"  Hullo,  Killarney  !  you  don't  seem  par- 
ticularly bright  to-day,"  exclaimed  Tom, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  his  friend. 

"Yes  — eh?  No.  Well;  I  dare  say 
not,"  responded  the  earl,  twisting  his  long 
grey  moustache  as  he  spoke. 

"  Anything  happened  ?  " 

"Yes;  something  has  happened,"  said 
his  lordship,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"  Somebody  threatening  to  make  you  a 
bankrupt?" 

"Not  exactly.  They  know  it  would  be 
of  no  use.  Any  little  rent  that  comes  in 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  mortgagees." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

Tom  did  not  know  whether  congratula- 
tions or  condolences  would  be  more  suit- 
able, so  he  merely  exclaimed,  — 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  " 

"  Ye.s.  You  see  I  have  racing  debts  as 
well,  and  they  had  Xo  be  met.  There  was 
no  way  out  of  it." 

"  The  lady  has  money,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  Plenty.  Mrs.  Poole  is  a 
widow.  Her  husband's  firm  was  Jacobs 
and  Poole,  the  bankers.  She  has  a  fine 
place  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  house  in  town." 

"  Then  you're  in  luck,  old  fellow,  and  I 
congratulate  you,"  said  Thomas  Sidcup 
heartily.  "You'll  find  you'll  shake  down 
together  after  a  bit.  Half  the  year  you 
will  do  the  magnate  down  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  we  shall  have  some  capital  shooting. 
Then  for  the  season  you  will  be  in  London. 
What  more  can  you  desire  ?  " 

The  earl  was  not  unwilling  to  be  encour- 
aged in  his  desperate  enterprise;  yet  a 
foreboding  filled  his  heart,  as,  bidding  his 
friend  good-day,  he  walked  away,  meditat- 
ing on  the  face  and  form,  the  carriage  and 
deportment,  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Poole. 
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The  wedding  took  place  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  it  was  not  until  March 
that  the  earl  and  his  countess  came  back 
to  town.  One  day  in  April  Sidcup  met 
him  in  the  Haymarket. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking  ! "  was 
Tom's  greeting. 

"Well?  Yes.  I  believe  I'm  getting 
stout,  if  you  call  that  looking  well." 

"  Anything  wrong,  then  ?  " 

"Everything's  wrong,  Tom  ;  I  give  you 
my  word  I'm  the  most  miserable  beggar 
on  earth.  I  wish  I  were  that  crossing- 
sweeper.     I  wish  I  were  dead  !  " 

"Don't,  Killarney.  Don't  give  in  like 
that,"  said  his  friend  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  Her  ladyship's  out  to-night,  going  to 
a  big  missionary  meeting,"  said  the  peer, 
as  a  sudden  idea  occurred  to  him.  "  Come 
and  dine  with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  She  is  going  to  stay  with  some 
of  her  friends  —  won't  be  back  till  to-mor- 
row." 

Tom  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at 
half  past  seven  that  evening  he  entered 
Lady  Killarney's  house  in  Park  Lane.  The 
dining-room,  the  dinner,  the  host  and  the 
servants,  were  alike  solemn  and  dreary. 
Killarney,  however,  brightened  up  under 
the  influence  of  a  few  glasses  of  old  port, 
and  when  the  servants  had  retired  he  be- 
gan to  relate  his  trials  and  grievances. 

"  The  fact  is,  old  man,"  said  he,  "  I  can't 
call  my  soul  my  own.  You  know  I've  no 
money.  She  holds  the  reins,  and  gives  me 
a  sovereign  now  and  again,  as  if  I  were  a 
schoolboy." 

"  Good  gracious  !  " 

"  I  would  have  asked  you  to  dine  at  the 
club  instead  of  in  this  mausoleum  of  a 
place,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  pay  my 
subscription.  She  has  got  to  be  very  reli- 
gious of  late,  and  fills  the  house  with  Low 
Church  parsons  and  Dissenting  ministers, 
and  they  go  on  in  a  way  that's  enough  to 
drive  a  fellow  mad.  As  for  Sundays,  they 
are  too  horrible  to  speak  of.     No  dinner 

—  only  cold  beef  and  tea,  upon  my  sacred 
word  of  honor.  No  smoking  allowed  in- 
doors—  oh,  it  doesn't  matter  for  to-night. 
The  smell  will  be  gone  by  to-morrow." 

"  Lady  Killarney  keeps  a  very  good 
table,"  said  Sidcup,  anxious  to  mention 
one  alleviating  circumstance. 

"  Ugh  !  Eating  and  drinking  isn't  every- 

And  within  the  last  few  weeks  her 

ladyship  has  taken  to  —  you  won't  guess? 

—  teetotalism  !     Isn't  it  awful  ?  " 

A  look  of  pain  and  disgust  overspread 
the  earl's  still  handsome  face,  and  was 
reflected  in  that  of  his  friend. 

"  She  gives  away  tracts,  addresses  meet- 
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ings,  and  actually  threatens  to  send  all  the 
wine  in  the  house  to  a  hospital,  or  pour  it 
into  the  sink  I  " 

"  She  must  be  mad,"  muttered  Tom. 

"And  that  fellow,"  continued  the  earl, 
nodding  his  head  towards  the  butler's 
pantry,  "has  private  directions  not  to  do 
what  I  tell  him,  if  it  is  against  his  mis- 
tress's orders." 

"Monstrous!  I  wouldn't  stand  it,  Kil- 
larney.    I'd  bolt!" 

"Bolt?  Without  a  ten-pound  note  in 
the  world  ?  No  ;  she  has  me  tight  enough  ;  " 
and  the  unhappy  earl  groaned  aloud. 

At  that  moment  the  dining-room  door 
was  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  majestic 
figure,  clothed  in  silk  and  fur,  made  its 
appearance. 

"Algernon  !" 

The  fumes  of  the  cigars  almost  choked 
her  ladyship's  utterance. 

"This  is  disgraceful,"  said  Lady  Kil- 
larney, as  she  slowly  advanced  to  the 
table.  "  Turning  my  dining-room,  the  din- 
ing-room of  a  Christian  woman,  into  a 
tap-room  !  " 

"  Pooh,  my  dear,"  said  the  nominal  head 
of  the  establishment,  determining  to  brave 
it  out  before  his  friend,  "it's  only  a  cigar. 
We  wouldn't  have  smoked  if  I  had  known 
you  would  be  home  to-night.  Let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  my  old  friend  Sidcup  — 
Mr.  Sidcup,  Lady  Killarney." 

"  I  shall  speak  with  you  to-morrow,  Al- 
gernon. Good-evening,  sir;"  and  Lady 
Killarney  swept  out  of  the  room,  ignoring 
altogether  the  attempted  introduction,  and 
addressing  her  last  words  to  a  vacant  spot 
about  six  inches  above  Mr.  Sidcup's  head. 

Honest  Tom  sat  down  with  a  shudder, 
and  hardly  dared  to  glance  at  the  earl  for. 
very  pity.  For  some  time  he  sat  silent. 
Suddenly  he  started  up,  struck  the  table 
with  his  fist,  upsetting  as  he  did  so  his 
glass  of  claret,  and  seized  his  friend's 
hand. 

"  Killarney,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I'll  be 
your  deliverer!  I  pledge  myself  to  it. 
You  shall  be  set  free,  and  be  your  own 
man  once  more  !  " 

The  earl  shook  his  head. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you'll  do  your  best ;  but 
—  you  don't  know  Lady  Killarney." 

"Never  mind.  /'//  do  it,  on  condition 
that  for  the  next  two  months  you  follow 
all  my  directions.  You  promise  that? 
Very  good.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  yo^ 
and  I  set  out  for  Killarney." 

A  bright  May  morning  makes  even  th| 
Strand  look  cheerful ;  and  on  this  partici 
lar  forenoon  that  thoroughfare  was  eve| 
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more  crowded  than  usual ;  for  the  May 
meetings  were  in  full  swing.  The  entrance 
to  Exeter  Hall  was  blocked  by  a  large 
crowd  of  well-dressed  people  —  country 
parsons  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
wealthy  retired  tradesmen,  rich  old  ladies, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  good  young  men.  It 
was  the  field-day  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  Alliance  ;  and  the  announce- 
ment that,  in  addition  to  a  colonial  bishop, 
the  meeting  would  be  addressed  by  the 
Countess  of  Killarney,  had  attracted  a 
great  assemblage. 

At  the  door  of  the  hall  were  three  or 
four  young  men  who  were  busily  engaged 
in  distributing  leaflets  among  the  people 
who  entered  the  building;  and  the  good 
folk  not  only  accepted  the  little  papers 
(as  the  frequenters  of  Exeter  Hall  invari- 
ably do  on  such  occasions),  but  carried 
them  inside,  that  they  might  look  them 
over  when  comfortably  seated.  Among 
the  arrivals  was  the  Countess  of  Killarney. 
She,  too,  received  a  leaflet ;  she,  too,  car- 
ried it  with  her  into  the  hall. 

The  cheers  that  greeted  the  countess 
had  hardly  died  away,  when  the  illustrious 
convert  to  the  temperance  cause,  taking 
her  seat  on  the  platform  beside  the  colo- 
nial bishop,  glanced  at  the  tastefully  got- 
up  circular  in  her  hand.  It  was  not  a  new 
tract,  nor  a  notice  of  a  sermon,  nor  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  charitable  society.  It 
was  headed  with  the  Killarney  arms,  and 
ran  thus  :  — 

FINEST  WHISKEY  IN  THE  WORLD  1 1 

LORD  KILLARNEY  AND  CO. 

ARE  THE  SOLE   DISTILLERS  AND  PROPRIETORf 
OF 

THE   KILLARNEY  WHISKEY. 

Distilled  from  the  finest  Barley,  and  the  pure 

Waters  of  the  far-tamed  Lakes  of 

Killarney.     It  is  Wholesome, 

Invigorating,  Appetizing. 

On  the  opposite  side  was  a  prospectus 
of  the  company  ;  the  chairmen  of  the  board 
of  directors  being  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Killarney,  C.B.,  and  the  vice-chair- 
man, Thomas  Sidcup,  Esq. 

The  large  and  highly  respectable  audi- 
ence soon  became  aware  that  something 
was  in  the  wind.  The  pale  green-tinted 
circulars  could  be  seen  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  crowded  hall,  accompanied 
by  the  lifting  of  eyebrows,  the  shaking  of 
heads,  the  wagging  of  beards,  in  one  corner 
a  suppressed  groan,  in  another  an  audible 
titter.  For  Lady  Killarney  to  address 
the   meeting   under   these   circumstances 


was  plainly  impossible;  she  left  the  hall 
in  a  state  of  speechless  indignation,  while 
the  colonial  bishop  hinted  in  guarded 
terms  at  "the  libellous  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  an  honored  and  hitherto 
spotless  name."  It  was  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Killarney  had  ever  been  thus 
spoken  of  by  the  clergy;  but  the  bishop 
was  evidently  thinking  of  the  title  as  be- 
longing to  the  lady  rather  than  to  her 
husband. 

Lady  Killarney  reached  Park  Lane  in  a 
state  of  suppressed  fury,  and  despatched 
telegrams  in  all  directions  for  her  lord  and 
master.  Receiving  no  answer  to  these 
messages,  she  sallied  forth  next  morning 
for  a  certain  Lane  in  the  Ward  of  Cheap, 
where  the  London  ofiSce  of  Lord  Killarney 
&  Co.  was  situated,  that  she  might  confer 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Sidcup,  whom  she 
rightly  deemed  to  be  the  prime  mover  ia 
this  foul  conspiracy. 

She  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
politeness,  even  with  deference.  She  was 
not,  of  course,  aware  that  her  erring 
spouse  was  stationed  in  a  large  closet 
opening  off  Mr.  Sidcup's  room,  in  which 
the  company  washed  its  hands  at  the 
close  of  its  day's  labors. 

Without  deigning  to  utter  a  word  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Sidcup's  greeting,  the  injured 
woman  marched  up  to  his  table,  placed 
the  obnoxious  circular  on  his  desk,  laid  a 
manly  forefinger  on  the  paper,  and  looked 
the  evil-doer  in  the  face.  He  merely- 
smiled  in  return. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir?" 
demanded  the  lady,  in  awe-inspiring  tones. 

"  It  means  a  little  industrial  enterprise^ 
Lady  Killarney;  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  affording  work  for  some  of 
your  husband's  tenants,  and  profit  for 
himself." 

"Sir!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
this  thing  is  true?  That  my  husband  has 
lent  his  name  to  a  dirtv  trading  company  '* 
—  ["Pretty  well  this',  for  the  old  bill- 
discounter's  daughter,"  thought  Tom]  — 
"  is  bad  enough  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  earl,  my  husband,  is  personally  engaged 
in  this  unholy,  this  accursed  traffic.  It 
cannot  be.  Mr.  Sidcup,  if  that  is  your 
name,  where  is  my  husband.?" 

"  In  Dublin,  I  believe,  madam,  trying  to 
find  customers  for  our  Peat  Reek  Brand, 
five  years  old,  at  two-and-nine — or  else 
in  Edinburgh  (they  drink  a  deal  of  good 
whiskey  there).  At  least  his  lordship  in- 
tended going  north.  I  won't  swear  he  has 
actually  gone." 

"  Mr.  Sidcup,  this  must  be  stopped," 
said  her  ladyship  firmly. 
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"  I    am    afraid    I    hardly 
What  must  be  stopped  ?  " 
"This  thrice  accursed 


understand. 


"Your  ladyship  will  excuse  me  — 
James,"  he  said  to  a  clerk,  who  was  pot- 
tering about  the  room,  "leave  those  letter- 
books  alone,  retire,  and  close  the  door 
behind  you.  We  must  be  careful,  Lady 
Killarney.  The  use  of  —  ahem!  —  pro- 
fane language  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
office ;  and  the  example,  your  ladyship 
understands,  the  example  is  most  conta- 
gious." 

"Sir!" 

Even  the  hardened  Thomas  Sidcup 
quailed  for  a  moment  beneath  that  eye. 
For  the  first  time  he  fairly  realized  the 
position  of  his  friend,  Lord  Killarney. 

"  I  said  that  accursed  traffic,  sir.  A 
traffic  which  ruins  men,  body  and  soul." 
(This  time  Mr,  Sidcup  let  the  word  pass 
without  remark.)  "And  I  say  it  must  be 
stopped.  The  company  must  be  dis- 
:solved." 

"What!  dissolve  Lord  Killarney  & 
Company  !  The  most  flourishing  concern 
in  the  market  —  shares  rising  every  day 
—  a  fortune  to  be  made  in  it  —  never  !  " 

"  If  Lord  Killarney  had  wanted  money 
he  cou'ld  have  come  to  me  for  it,"  said  the 
lady  loftily. 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't  like  to  trouble  your 
ladyship;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  resource 
was  denied  to  me,"  said  old  Torn,  with  his 
sweetest  smile. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  your  shares  ?  " 
asked  the  countess  abruptly. 

"  Do  you  mean  them  all  ?  " 

"  Every  one." 

"  Forty  thousand  pounds,"  said  Tom 
promptly. 

"  Forty  thousand  fiddlesticks  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Killarney,  I  did  not 
offer  the  shares  to  you.  The  company  is 
a  genuine,  working  concern,  brewing  its 
own  whiskey  on  your  husband's  estates  in 
Ireland."  (He  did  not  think  it  worth 
Avhile  to  mention  that  the  "distilleries" 
consisted  of  three  stills,  two  of  them,  until 
lately,  illicit,  the  third  barely  finding  em- 
ployment for  one  man  and  a  boy.)  "  We 
don't  interfere  with  anybody;  and  we  —  " 

"  Didn't  you  interfere  with  my  meeting, 
yesterday  ?  "  asked  the  countess. 
'    "I!      How?      What     meeting?      I'm 
afraid   I   hardly   comprehend,"   said   Mr. 
Sidcup. 

"Well;  never  mind.  But  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  is  out  of  the  question.  Seven 
thousand  would  be  too  much." 

"  Indeed,  madam,  you  are  mistaken," 
said  Tom  earnestly. 


"  I  will  not  submit  to  such  robbery.  I 
will  consult  my  solicitor,"  said  Lady  Kil- 
larney, rising  and  shaking  out  her  ample 
skirts  as  she  spoke. 

"Of  course  you  can  do  that.  Lady  Kil- 
larney. I  think  you  will  find,  however, 
that  even  since  the  passing  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  a  husband  is  en- 
titled to  hold  shares  apart  from  his  wife, 
exactly  as  if  he  were  unmarried,"  said 
Tom,  with  perfect  gravity. 

"  Then,  sir,  it  is  a  most  infamous  law, 
and  it  ought  to  be  altered  at  once." 

Tom  only  bowed. 

"  I  cannot  endure  that  this  should  go 
on,"  said  the  countess  after  a  pause. 
"The  scandal  of  the  inconsistency  would 
be  too   notorious.     No;  my  work   would 

be  spoiled.     It  would  be  said Oh, 

good  heavens  !  the  world  would  say  that 
my  horses  and  carriages  —  the  very  dress 
on  my  back,  were  paid  for  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds   of    this    ac ,    this    abominable 

trade,  all  the  time  that  I  was  denouncing 
it!" 

"  I  confess  that  people  might,  and  prob- 
ably would,  put  some  such  construction 
upon  the  facts," 

"  That  would  be  absolutely  intolera- 
ble !  " 

Tom  shook  his  head  in  melancholy 
fashion, 

"  Can't  you  suggest  something  ?  "  asked 
the  countess,  after  another  pause. 

"Well;  if  I  might  give  a  hint,  I  should 
say  —  come  to  terms  with  Lord  Killarney. 
He  is  our  largest  shareholder  —  three 
thousand  ten-pound  shares." 

"  How  much  paid  up  on  them  ?" 

"Admirable  woman  !  "  murmured  Tom 
Sidcup  to  himself.  Then  aloud :  "  All. 
issued  as  fully  paid  up  —  the  price  of  the 
land,  the  name  (great  thing  that),  the  dis- 
tilleries, the  good-will,  and  so  on.  I'll 
show  you  the  deeds  in  a  moment."  — 

Lady  Killarney  inspected  the  deed« 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  she  was  quite 
enough  of  a  lawyer  to  know  what  they 
meant.  They  showed  that  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  in 
cash,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  three 
thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  he 
the  said  grantor  did  thereby  grant,  assign, 
and  convey,  all  that,  etc.  Lady  Killarney 
had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  was  beinj 
swindled  ;  but  how  she  could  not  clear)] 
see. 

"  If   your   ladyship  would  take  my  ac 
vice,"  said  Tom,  when  the  deeds  had  beef 
duly  perused,  '•  I  would  not  pay  all  thaj 
money  down.     Make  an  agreement  to  paj 
your    husband    an    annuity  —  say  fifteel 
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hundred  a  year  —  in  lieu  of  the  money  for 
the  shares.  Then  it  will  be  really  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it 
into  the  other." 

Lady  Killarney  could  not  quite  see 
things  in  that  light;  but  she  thought  the 
idea  of  an  annuity  a  decidedly  good  one. 
The  other  shareholders,  Tom  thought, 
could  be  bought  up  privately,  one  by  one, 
after  she  had  possessed  herself  of  Lord 
Killarney's  interest  in  the  undertaking, 

"And  remember,  Lady  Killarney,  you 
must  have  it  a  condition  of  the  bond  upon 
which  the  annuity  will  be  secured,  that  at 
no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  must 
your  husband  take  part  in  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  or 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  by  any  person 
Dr  any  company  manufacturing  or  vending 
them,  else  the  bond  is  to  become  void  and 
the  annuity  is  to  cease." 

Lady  Killarney  was  reassured  by  this 
disinterested  advice  ;  and  after  she  and 
Mr.  Sidcup  had  settled  one  or  two  other 
details  of  the  scheme,  she  left  the  office 
in  a  comparatively  calm  frame  of  mind. 

"Tom,"  said  the  earl,  emerging  from 
the  closet,  "you  have  saved  me  !" 

After  a  few  more  interviews  between 
Lady  Killarney  and  Sidcup — who  actu- 
ally began  to  be  a  bit  of  a  favorite  with 
her  ladyship  before  the  end  of  the  nego- 
tiations—  the  matter  was  settled;  the  an- 
nuity deed,  securing  to  the  earl  twelve 
hundred  a  year  for  life,  was  duly  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  and  "  Lord  Killar- 
ney &  Co.,  Limited,"  ceased  to  exist. 

A  week  after  his  emancipation,  the  earl 
entertained  his  friend  at  Richmond,  and 
presented  him  with  a  gold  cigar  case  "in 
token  of  the  grateful  friendship  of  Alger- 
non Cyril,  Earl  of  Killarney."  Curiously 
enough,  that  very  evening  a  large  parcel 
was  delivered  at  Sidcup's  chambers.  It 
contained  an  enormous  time-piece,  bearing 
an  inscription :  "  From  Rebecca  Anne, 
Countess  of  Killarney,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  disinterested  kindness  of  her  friend, 
Thomas  Sidcup,  Esq."  Tom  promptly 
removed  the  inscription-bearing  plate,  and 
sent  the  thing  to  a  pawnshop. 

Mr.  Sidcup  had  foreseen  that  the  surest 
way  of  securing  peace  between  the  ill- 
matched  pair  was  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  make  no 
provision  about  separation.  By  degrees 
they  learned  to  make  allowances  for  each 
other's  tastes  ;  and  Lord  Killarney  played 
the  host  for  his  wife's  parsons  and  temper- 
ance orators,  on  the  tacit  understanding 
that  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the 
house  in  Yorkshire  would  be  kept  up  for 


his  undisturbed  occupation.  The  earl 
took  his  wife  about  to  drawing-room  meet- 
ings and  "  conferences,"  and  even  con- 
sented once  or  twice  to  preside  at  these 
gatherings ;  while  she  tolerated  the  smell 
of  cigars,  and  never  inquired  at  what  hour 
his  lordship  got  home  from  his  club.  Al- 
together, there  are  many  couples  in  En- 
gland who  do  not  get  on  together  nearly 
as  well  as  Lady  Killarney  and  her  husband. 


THE  GRAND 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
LAMA  OF  TIBET. 


Our  recent  negotiations  with  China 
concerning  the  diflficulties  in  Sikkim, 
wherein  we  dealt  with  the  Celestials  as 
though  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  des- 
tinies of  Tibet,  have  aroused,  it  would 
seem,  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  snowy  land.  The  suzerainty  of  the 
emperor  of  China  over  Tibet  has  never 
been  formally  conceded  by  the  latter 
country,  but  the  protection  and  patronage 
of  that  monarch  were  tacitly  submitted  to, 
so  long  as  the  autonomy  of  the  Tibetan 
government  was  officially  acknowledged. 
Of  late,  however,  more  open  control  had 
been  attempted,  and  it  now  would  appear 
that  the  undisguised  arrangement  of  Ti- 
betan affairs  at  Calcutta  by  a  Chinese  am- 
bassador with  an  English  viceroy  —  when 
it  came  to  be  fully  understood  in  Tibet  — 
has  brought  the  covert  enmity  to  an  overt 
declaration.  Private  intelligence,  distilled 
over  the  Himalayan  passes,  reported  re- 
cently that  the  Chinese  envoy  on  his  jour- 
ney back  from  the  Indian  frontier  to 
Lhdsd  had  been  murdered.  This  state- 
ment afterwards  proved  untrue.  Never- 
theless, it  is  credibly  asserted  that  the 
lamas  near  the  capital  of  Tibet  are  indeed 
banding  themselves  in  factions  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  China,  and  have 
been  endeavoring  to  incite  their  ruler, 
the  grand  lama,  to  arouse  himself  in  real 
manly  fashion  by  expelling  the  Chinese 
legates  from  Lhdsd.  That  the  young  ec- 
clesiastical monarch  should  take  any  such 
step  at  present  would,  however,  be  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  His  youthful  age  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  local  surround- 
ings both  negative  at  least  the  advisability 
of  any  overt  action  on  his  part.  He  has 
only  just  entered  his  seventeenth  year  of 
age,  and  he  is  hopelessly  fettered,  under 
existing  conditions,  by  his  mode  of  res- 
idence. Imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Red  Palace,  in  the  heart  of  the  labyrinth 
of  buildings  on  the  Potala  Hill,  his  most 
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trivial  movements  the  special  charge  of 
functionaries  reputed  to  be  in  every  in- 
stance in  the  private  pay  of  the  Chinese 
emperor  —  thus  situated,  communication 
between  his  Holiness  and  the  intriguers 
outside,  would  indeed  bring  his  life  to  a 
crisis.  It  is  an  ominous  fact,  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  present  Dalai  Lama  is 
the  seventh  who  has  ascended  the  throne 
of  Tibet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
current  century,  yet  not  one  of  these  has 
ever  attained  his  twentieth  year!  But 
something  under  this  head  will  be  said 
more  plainly  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  certainly  exist 
at  present  several  circumstances  which 
open  out  a  favorable  prospect  to  the 
National  Party  in  Tibet.  First,  the  people 
of  the  country  are  thoroughly  stirred 
against  the  pretensions  of  China  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government.  More  important 
still,  the  young  ruler  now  growing  up 
seems,  from  the  reports  of  such  of  our 
native  survey  spies  as  have  reached  Lhdsd, 
to  have  developed,  notwithstanding  his 
peculiar  training,  a  mental  intelligence 
unusually  robust,  and  such  as  was  want- 
ing to  most  of  his  unfortunate  predeces- 
sors of  the  present  century.  Moreover, 
what  is  of  equal  value,  he  seems  to  have 
been  also  endowed  with  health  and  phys- 
ical strength  beyond  the  average  attained 
by  previous  grand  lamas.  Consequently 
should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  survive 
to  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  is  entitled 
to  take  over  temporal  charge  of  Tibet 
from  the  regent  (in  addition  to  his  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction),  the  National  Party  might 
reasonably  expect  a  capable  and  even 
formidable  leader.  But  to  understand  the 
possible  situation,  the  position  which  such 
a  leader  would  occupy  must  be  realized. 
However  daringly  corrupt  the  regent  and 
the  personal  attendants  of  the  grand  lama 
may  be  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tibet,  by  the  Mongol  hordes 
of  Kho-kho  Nur  and  Chinese  Tartary,  by 
the  Kalmuks  and  Buriats  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
it  must  be  remembered  this  sacred  youth 
is  regarded  as  a  deity  above  all  other  gods. 
All  these,  devout  and  eager  Buddhists  to 
a  man,  would  feel  compelled  at  a  call  from 
the  supreme  head  of  their  faith  to  rush 
forth  to  a  religious  war.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
the  vicegerent  of  Buddha  upon  earth,  men- 
aced by  the  foreigner  and  his  life  in  dan- 
ger, would,  indeed,  be  a  magic  battle-cry. 
Unorthodox  and  little  touched  by  their 
professed  religion  though  the  two  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  of  Chinese  Buddhists  * 

*  This  number  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  Buddhist 
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may  be  in  ordinary  life,  we  doubt  if  even 
they  would  dare  to  take  up  arms  with  any 
warmth  against  the  acknowledged  pope  of 
the  whole  body  of  northern  Buddhists. 
However,  the  issue  of  grand  lama  versus 
Chinese  emperor  is  one  which  has  never 
yet  been  placed  before  the  devoted  adhe- 
rents of  Lamaism  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia; 
but  few,  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, can  doubt  that  such  an  issue  is  immi- 
nent. The  excesses  recently  perpetrated 
by  Chinamen  in  the  former  country  have 
produced  a  crisis  which  only  awaits  the 
advent  of  an  orthodox  champion  for  the 
opening  of  a  bloody  crusade.  One  can 
well  imagine,  moreover,  that  the  Celestial 
would  make  but  a  sorry  fighter  as  an  in- 
vading enem}',  amid  the  snows  and  defiles 
of  Tibet.  His  position  in  Tibet  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  in  Yarkand.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the 
normal  strength  of  Chinese  troops  quar- 
tered in  the  land  of  the  lamas  is  only 
eight  hundred. 

With  prospects  such  as  these,  to  which 
we  have  tried  to  give  their  full  value,  it 
may  be  useful  in  view  of  impending  com- 
plications to  make  clear  to  European  read- 
ers who  and  what  the  supposed  hero  of 
the  possible  struggle  really  is.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  to 
have  here  set  forth  all  that  recent  research 
Was  brought  to  light  concerning  the  per- 
son, position,  and  powers  of  the  Buddhist 
hierarch,  the  grand  lama  of  Lhdsd. 
Nearly  all  the  accounts  hitherto  written 
are  full  of  errors,  being  mostly  derived 
either  from  Chinese  sources,  or  from  the 
confused  ideas  which  the  Tibetans  of  the 
Himalayas  have  been  only  able  to  furnish. 
Whereas  the  facts  which  follow  are  those 
which  have  been  communicated  direct 
from  the  sacred  city  itself. 

And  first  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grand 
lama's  kingdom.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
comprises  the  entire  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Kiun-liin  Mountains  to  the 
north,  and  the  Himalayas  to  the  south,  and 
therefore  averaging  some  six  hundred  and» 
fifty  miles  in  depth  ;  and  stretching,  weslip 
and  east,  from  Ladak  on  the  Kashmir  bor- 
der, to  the  confines  of  Yunnan  and  Szech- 
uen  in  China,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  seventy  miles.  An  extraor- 
dinary elevated  plain,  styled  Jang-t'ang, 
occupies  the  whole  northern  portion  of 
this  territory,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kiun-liia 
Mountains,  extending  in  a  broad  band  th^ 
entire  length  from  west  to  east,  varying  ii 

population  of  China ;  but  see  Sir  Monier  Williams's  al 
strictures  on  the  exaggerated  statistics  of  Buddhism. 
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-width  from  four  hundred  to  three  hundred 
miles.     Its  elevation   is  between   sixteen 
and  seventeen  thousand  feet  throughout  ; 
its     human     inhabitants     nomadic     and 
sparse  ;  but  the  plain  in  parts  swarms  to  a 
deo^ree  simply  amazing,  with  innumerable 
head  of  big  game,  comprising  wild  yak, 
vyild    asses,    the    monster   sheep  —  Ovis 
Ammon  and    Ovis  Polii — possibly    the 
wild  camel,  and  several  varieties  of  deer, 
which  all  live  on  the  rich  verdure  prevail- 
ing even  at  so  great  a  height  above  sea- 
level.  Omitting  the  Jang-t'ang,  the  remain- 
der of  Tibet  to  the  south  and  south-east 
is  loosely  partitioned  into  five  huge  prov- 
inces :  Ngari    Khorsum,   Tsang,    Ui  (the 
metropolitical  province),  Khams,  and  Am- 
do,    together  with    two  or   three  outlying 
chieftaincies  on  the  Assamese  border.   All 
these    parts    are   packed    with    mountain 
ranges,  flung  together  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion,   and    rent    by  gorges    and    river- 
courses  in  every  direction.     In  the  west 
chiefly,  though  more  or  less  throughout, 
vast  salt-lakes,  curious  by  reason  of  their 
remarkable  elevation,  lie  in  the  hollows  of 
this  uplifted  land.     With  the  exception  of 
Ngari  Khorsum,  these  provinces  seem  to 
be  well  populated.   So  much  for  the  grand 
lama's  temporal  demesne.     His  spiritual 
jurisdiction,    as  we  have   already  hinted, 
extends  into  Siberia,  whilst  at  Peking  and 
in   all  large  towns  ot  western  China  are 
lamaseries  owning  allegiance  to  his  sway. 
About  two  thousand  years    ago,  soon 
after  the    absorption    of   the  last  human 
Buddha,  Shakya-t'ubpa,  into  the  realms  of 
Nirvana,  a   curious  process   occurred  in 
that  washless  and  transcendent  ocean  of 
nothingness  and  silence.     The  essence  of 
Shakya-t'ubpa's  spirit  present  in  Nirvana, 
together  with  the  sublimated  essences  of 
what  had  once  been  the  souls  of  the  four 
human    Buddhas    who    immediately  pre- 
ceded him  on  earth,  concentrated   them- 
selves  into  a  single  ray  of  white  incan- 
descent   light.     This    ineffable   ray    shot 
forth  from    the   region   of    Nirvana  and 
entered    the    realms    of    Dewachen,    the 
Buddhist  heaven   where   saints  assemble 
previous  to  absorption.     Arrived  there,  it 
was  disintegrated,  as  by  a  prism,  into  its 
five    component    elements,    which     were 
forthwith    re-created    into    five    different 
celestial   Buddhas,   each   of   them   corre- 
spondent respectively  to  the  five  human 
Buddhas   dissolved   in    Nirvana,    whence 
the  beam  of  light  had  sprung.     These  new 
and    celestial    Buddhas   have   ever   since 
then  existed  in  Dewachen,  being  known 


of  our  earth,  an  interest  which  Shakya- 
muni  and  the  other  human  Buddhas,  re- 
duced to  impalpableness  in  the  void  of  that 
which  no  longer  is,  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  take.*  However,  that  this  inter- 
est might  be  brought  into  active  operation 
on  the  world,  the  eldest  of  the  five,  Kuntu- 
Zangpo,  devised  an  efl&cient  scheme.  He 
caused  to  be  evolved  from  himself,  and 
from  each  of  his  four  coadjutors,  five  lesser 
celestial  beings,  known  as  Dhyani  Bod- 
hisattwas.  Each  one  of  these  was  deputed 
to  act  as  vicegerent  to  the  respective  Dhy- 
ani Buddha  to  whom  he  was  correspond- 
ent, and  distinct  regions  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  were  allotted  to  them  in 
which  to  work.  Their  special  duties  were 
to  promote  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  and 
to  help  forward  individuals  inhabiting 
their  own  territory  in  the  effort  to  attain 
Nirvana.  Each  Bodhisattwa,  in  order  to 
bring  his  powers  to  bear  practically,  has 
thenceforth  become  incarnate  upon  earth 
in  a  continuous  chain  in  the  souls  of 
persons  successively  occupying  some  par- 
ticular office  of  dignity  within  the  Bod- 
hisattwa's  jurisdiction.  Thus  every  holder 
of  the  favored  position  has  been  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  powerful 
creatures,  and  hasbeen  indeed  the  human 
embodiment  of  him ;  and  on  his  transmi- 
gration from  the  world,  the  sacred  tulwa 
or  psychic  essence  has  passed  to  a  new- 
born infant,  who  must  be  sought  out  by 
prescribed  methods  and  constituted  his 
successor. 

This  necessary  explanation  will  now 
serve  to  make  clear  who  the  grand  lama 
of  Lhdsd  is.  The  Dhyani  Bodhisattwa 
Spyan-ras-gzigs,  "  The  Seer  clad  in  a  gar- 
ment of  Eyes,"  is  the  being  who  has  taken 
Tibet  under  his  especial  protection.  He 
performs  this  duty  by  continuous  reappear- 
ances or  re-births  upon  earth  in  the  shape 
of  the  respective  grand  lamas  who  suc- 
ceed one  after  another  to  the  throne  of 
Tibet.  The  sovereign  hierarch  of  Tibet 
is  an  incarnation  or  human  embodiment, 
therefore,  of  the  Bodhisattwa  Spyan-ras- 
gzigs  (pronounced  according  to  the  strange 
Tibetan  orthoepy  *' Chenraisi  ")  and  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  Buddha. 

The  first  monarch  of  the  country  to  be 
so  animated  was  King  Srong-tsan  Gampo, 
who  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  introduced 
Buddhist  teachers  into  the  land.  Chen- 
raisi,  the  benevolent  Bodhisattwa,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  eleven  faces  and  one 
thousand  arms,  is  after  all  none  other  than 


oo    tUa    T^u..^.,:    TJ.,j^u„^  J    u"        I      *  Great  saints  whilst  on  earth  have  likewise  the  c«les- 

as    the    Dhyani    Buddhas,  and   have   man-  Lial  emanations,  counterparts  of  themselves,  existing  ia 

nested  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  affairs  I  Dewachen. 
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the  Sanskrit  Avalokiteswara,  the  lotos- 
born,  who  is  so  popular  a  deity  among 
Japanese  Buddhists  of  the  Shigon  sect. 

When  the  grand  lama  of  Lhdsd  quits 
this  world  —  a  pretty  frequent  event,  as 
we  have  seen,  during  the  present  century 
—  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  his  rightful 
successor.  The  problem  to  solve  is  to 
find  the  particular  infant  into  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  late  grand  lama  has  passed. 
At  death,  the  soul  does  not  at  once  enter 
a  fresh  body.  For  a  short  time,  never  less 
than  forty-nine  days,  it  endures  a  ghostly 
existence  known  as  the  bardo^  being  at 
length  re-embodied  as  some  newly  born 
creature,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  demon.  After 
the  prescribed  period,  then,  the  soul  of 
the  defunct  grand  lama  —  the  tulwa  of 
Chenraisi  —  must  have  appeared  some- 
where in  the  world,  and,  in  his  case,  in 
human  shape.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  the  infant  thus  inhabited  and 
destined  for  the  monarchy  of  Tibet,  a  cer- 
tain oracle  has  to  be  consulted.  Three 
miles  to  the  west  of  Lhdsd.  is  to  be  found 
a  small  and  very  ancient  temple,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove.  This 
temple  is  the  celebrated  Na-chhung  Chhoi- 
kyong,  the  home  of  the  most  infallible 
oracle  in  the  whole  of  Tibet.  Here,  on  a 
set  occasion,  do  the  great  State  officers  of 
the  kingdom  assemble  to  listen  to  the 
hermit  within  the  shrine  prognosticating 
the  signs  and  occurrences  which,  con- 
joined, will  mark  out  (i)  the  locality,  and 
(2)  the  particular  babe,  where  and  in  whom 
the  coming  incarnation  should  be  sought. 
These  prognostics  are  extensively  adver- 
tised, and  many  are  the  parents  who  claim 
to  have  beheld  in  their  new-born  offspring 
the  characteristics  of  the  next  spiritual 
sovereign  of  Buddhism  and  temporal  ruler 
of  Tibet.  The  meteorological  omens  at 
the  time  of  birth,  the  locality,  and  the  per- 
sonal marks  on  the  child's  body  must, 
however,  all  coincide  with  the  forecast, 
and  numerous  candidates  appear,  only  to 
be  disappointed.  Usually,  it  is  asserted, 
the  veritable  Simon  Pure  is  discovered  by 
accident,  and  so  many  are  the  points  which 
must  conspire  to  prove  his  identity  that, 
it  is  said,  when  once  fairly  found,  so  ex- 
actly does  every  foretold  circumstance  fall 
into  its  place,  there  is  never  the  least  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  real  individual  has 
been  discovered.  But  the  remarkable  fact 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  this.  The 
humblest  and  poorest  couple  in  the  Ti- 
betan dominions  may  thus  suddenly  find 
themselves  elevated  into  the  proudest  po- 
sition, as  parents  of  the  king  of  their 
country  and  of  tde  central  object  of  wor- 


ship throughout  northern  Asia.  Tibet  is 
the  true  republic !  All  have  there  a 
chance.  The  lowest  may  become  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  land,  and  even  prime  deity. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  career, 
the  newly  identified  grand  lama,  who  is 
generally  about  one  year  old  when  "  discov- 
ered," is  permitted  to  live  with  his  parents. 
He  is  placed  with  them  in  a  palace  known 
as  the  Ri-gyal  P'o-dang,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Lhdsd.  There  a  petty  state  is  at 
once  commenced  and  maintained.  Par- 
ticular rules  are,  moreover,  observed  in 
the  suckling  of  the  precious  babe,  as  well 
as  in  his  general  treatment  and  deport- 
ment. Poor  child,  his  earliest  education 
is  allowed  to. take  but  one  bent.  Long 
lists  of  Sanskrit  syllables  are  the  first 
sounds  his  infant  lips  —  or  rather  his  in- 
fant throat,  for  he  must  frame  them  deep 
from  the  throat  — are  taught  to  utter. 
The  present  grand  lama  of  Tibet  is  al- 
leged to  have  committed  to  memory  and 
to  have  been  capable  of  reproducing,  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  fourth  year, 
many  pages  both  of  the  Tibetan  classic, 
the  "  Sher  Chhyin,"  and  of  Tsong-khapa's 
ritual  work,  the  "  Lam  Rim  Chhenpo." 

At  the  age  of  five  or  younger,  the  sacred 
boy  is  brought  with  much  ceremony  to 
his  permanent  residence,  the  Red  Palace 
on  Potala  Hill,  within  the  confines  of  the 
city  of  Lhdsd  ;  and  now  he  is  separated 
from  his  mother,  who  is  installed  in  a 
handsome  residence  of  her  own,  and  is 
only  permitted  occasional  stated  visits  to 
her  royal  son.  Austerities,  too,  are  com- 
menced ;  severe  ones,  it  is  said.  In  two 
years'  time,  as  it  seems,  the  seven-year-old 
child  must  be  fully  prepared  to  take  upon 
himself  the  complete  vows  of  a  Gelong  or 
monk  of  the  strictest  rule,  and  be  duly 
installed  as  head  of  the  Nam-gyal  Monas- 
tery on  Potala  Hill,  as  well  as  abbot  of  the 
great  Daipung  Ling  of  seven  thousand 
lamas,  situated  three  miles  north-west  of 
Lhdsd. 

When  thus  completely  matured  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense,  the  child  obtains  per- 
fect religious  supremacy  over  all  Buddhists 
of  the  Northern  cult.  The  only  votariesM 
of  the  faith  who  do  not  directly  look  to9 
him  as  the  head  of  their  religion  are  the 
Buddhists  of  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Kam- 
bodia,  and  Japan.  He  is  the  pope  of  the 
Chinese  Buddhists,  though  their  alle- 
giance is  decidedly  nominal  and  entirely 
directed  by  imperial  mandate,  and  in  aj 
very  thorough  sense  of  the  Buddhists  ofj 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia,  and  even] 
of  the  Kalmuks  in  the  Volga  provinces 
of  European  Russia,     We  have  styled  this! 
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ineffable  being  the  "grand  lama;"  but 
that  term  is  a  mere  European  coinage. 
The  Mongols  call  him  the  Dalai  or  Talai 
Lama,  meaning  the  "ocean  lama."  This 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Tibetan  appellation 
for  his  Holiness,  which  is  Gya-ts'o  Rim- 
pochhe,  the  "  most  precious  ocean,"  a  title 
doubtless  bearing  reference  to  the  univer- 
sality of  his  wisdom  and  influence.  Gya- 
ts'o  Rimpochhe^  and  likewise,  Gyal-wa 
Rijnpochlie  ("the  most  precious  victor"), 
are  therefore  the  real  designations  of  him 
whom  we  are  wont  to  style  "grand  lama," 
—  a  name  which,  for  convenience,  may  be 
still  used.  Other  honorific  titles  bestowed 
in  addressing  him  are  the  "  blessed  eleven- 
faced  one,"  the  Lord  Chenraisi,  and  the 
viceroy  of  Buddha  upon  earth.  Moreover, 
in  general  conversation,  he  is  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  Kyap-gon,  "  the  protector." 

Although  forthwith  endowed  with  this 
full  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  reins  of  tem- 
poral government  are  not  yet  placed  in  the 
young  hierarch's  hands.  Separated  from 
his  parents,  he  now  finds  himself  under 
the  supervision  and  protection  of  the  man 
who  is  practically  king  of  Tibet,  the  desi 
or  regent ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  past 
eighty  years,  the  country  has  known  no 
other  kings  except  the  regents  ;  for,  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  not  one  of 
the  orthodox  monarchs  has  reached — or, 
rather,  has  been  permitted  to  reach  —  the 
age  for  assuming  the  temporal  sceptre. 

But  this  mention  of  the  regent  brings  us 
conveniently  to  an  important  part  of  our 
subject,  namely,  the  actual  government  of 
the  country.  Theoretically,  Tibet  is  by 
her  constitution  independent  of  China. 
The  two  representatives  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  the  Arapans,  together  with  the 
Chinese  troops,  are  supposed  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  capital,  not  as  symbolic  of  the 
emperor's  suzerainty,  but  as  indicative  of 
his  reverence  for  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  the  grand  lama's  authority  was 
much  encroached  upon  by  the  Panchhen 
Rimpochhe  of  Tashi-lhiimpo,  who  still  ex- 
ercises a  semi-independent  rule  in  the 
province  of  Tsang.  In  1640,  the  Mongol 
chief  Gusri  subdued  Tsang  and  presented 
that  province  to  the  grand  lama;  and 
thereafter,  in  view  of  possible  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  unruly  subjects,  troops  first 
from  Mongolia,  and  subsequently  from 
China,  were  quartered  in  Lhdsd  for  his 
protection.  Gradual  encroachment,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  policy  of  China;  and 
during  the  current  century  the  Ampans 
have  insinuated  into  their  presence  a  real 
power  and  influence  which,  though  unac- 


knowledged officially,  is  none  the  less 
tacitly  yielded  to.  This  pulling  of  the 
wires  is  accomplished  through  the  regent, 
the  de  facto  king  of  Tibet,  who,  though 
always  a  Tibetan,  by  an  alternation  of 
bribes  and  of  threats,  becomes  too  often 
the  mere  creature  of  Chinese  policy. 

The  regent,  accordingly,  is  now  —  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  grand  lama  —  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Tibet.  This  high  func- 
tionary is  chosen  by  the  Privy  Council  of 
Lhdsd,  which  is  supposed  to  select  for  the 
office  one  of  the  abbots  of  the  four  lings, 
or  chief  monastic  establishments,  of  the 
capital;  nevertheless,  in  recent  times,  the 
council  has  appointed  others  than  those 
to  the  regency.  Thus,  twenty  years  ago, 
we  find  the  head  of  the  famous  Galdan 
Monastery  in  office.  But  in  the  last  two 
appointments  the  old  practice  has  been 
reverted  to,  and  the  present  holder  of  the 
reins  of  government  is  Td-tsag  Rim- 
pochhe, the  abbot  of  Kundu  Ling.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  cares  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  five  members  of  the  Tibetan  Privy 
Council  or  Kd-shags  Lhen-gyas,  to  whom 
all  important  questions  of  statecraft  are 
submitted.  However,  this  chamber  has 
no  legislative  work  to  carry  out.  It  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  Tibetan  Con- 
stitution that  no  new  laws  are  ever  to  be 
made.  The  sole  business  of  government, 
it  is  asserted,  is  to  find  out  what  are  the 
old  laws  of  Tibet,  as  set  forth  in  ancient 
writings;  and  to  show  at  once  its  virtue 
and  ability,  the  more  closely  it  can  apply 
these  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
Judicial  as  w^ell  as  executive  administra- 
tion occupies  the  Kdlons  or  members  of 
council ;  and,  as  the  final  appellate  judges 
of  the  realm,  they  review  the  decisions  of 
the  Jong-pons  who  mete  out  justice  in  the 
provinces.  One  wholesome  rule,  in  a 
priest-ridden  country  such  as  Tibet,  is 
that- four  out  of  this  council  of  five  must 
be  laymen.  The  fifth  member,  an  illus- 
trious personage,  known  as  the  Chyi-khyab 
Khempo,  is  always  an  ecclesiastic  and 
head  of  the  Meru  Tdk  Monastery  in 
Lhdsd;  but  the  four  others,  the  Kllons, 
are  usually  retired  generals  of  the  Tibetan 
army,  men  of  doughty  deeds  and  good 
family.  Over  this  council,  then,  the  desi 
or  regent  presides,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
president  —  though  ostensibly  faraway  in 
their  Embassy  House  outside  the  walls  of 
the  city  —  are  the  two  crafty  Chinese 
Ampans,  quietly  working  the  strings  that 
the  figures,  who  seem  to  the  Tibetans  to 
be  managing  affairs  so  independently,  may 
leap  to  the  tune  of  their  imperial  master. 
However,  we  have  been  assured  by  those 
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who  ought  to  know  that  the  Kdlons  are 
not  always  so  docile  as  the  Chinamen 
could  desire;  and  that,  moreover,  impa- 
tience of  this  unwarrantable  sort  of  dic- 
tation has  been  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tibetan  Cabinet 
of  late. 

During  the  major  portion  of  his  short 
life,  the  Gyats'oRimpochhe  dwells  on  Po- 
tala  Hill.  About  a  mile  distant  from  his 
official  residence,  and  outside  the  south- 
western bounds  of  the  city,  is  another 
palace  known  as  the  Grove  of  Jewels, 
whither  he  is  conveyed  in  the  depths  of 
winter,  when  the  cruel  icy  winds  render 
his  usual  dwelling-place  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  unbearable  even  to  a  Tibetan.  How- 
ever, the  labyrinth  of  buildings  piled  upon 
this  three-peaked  hill  constitutes  his  real 
home. 

Potala,  precipitous  in  many  places,  rises 
within  the  confines  of  the  outer  city  of 
Lhdsd.  in  the  north-western  quarter.  It  is 
heaped  up  in  the  most  fantastic  style  with 
halls  and  storied  temples  and  monster 
tombs  ;  but,  on  looking  up  from  the  foot 
of  these  heights,  the  whole  series  seems 
conjoined  into  one  vast  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  five  gold-plated  rectangular 
domes  of  great  size.  The  chief  erection 
is  the  P'o-dang  Marpo,  or  Red  Palace,  a 
building  carried  up  to  the  height  of  eleven 
stories,  and  which  is  ascended  from  story 
to  story  by  means  of  wooden  ladders  with 
broad  but  difficult  steps.  This  is  the  cen- 
tral edifice  round  which  the  others  climb 
and  cluster.  The  lower  stories  are  built 
against  the  sheer  face  of  the  acclivity. 
After  passing  up  a  steep  path  avenued  by 
trees,  you  arrive  at  the  principal  or  east- 
ern doorway  of  the  whole  establishment. 
Here,  first,  is  a  long  hall,  up  which  you 
may  ride  on  pony-back  if  you  choose. 
The  hall  is  garnished  on  either  hand  by 
long  rows  of  massive  prayer-cylinders 
which,  placed  like  barrels  on  end  on  well- 
oiled  pivots,  can  be  easily  made  to  revolve 
with  a  touch  as  you  pass  along.  Each 
barrel  has  within  it,  wound  compactly  on 
the  iron  axle  passing  from  top  to  bottom, 
innumerable  lengths  of  paper,  on  which 
has  been  stamped  many  thousands  of 
times  the  well-known  formula  Om  Mani 
Padffie  Hum  —  the  special  invocation  to 
the  Bodhisattwa  Chenraisi,  and  therefore 
to  the  grand  lama  who  visibly  imperson- 
ates him.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  are 
broad  stone  steps  which  mount  to  a  paved 
landing  where  stands  an  obelisk.  You  are 
now  again  in  the  open  air  ;  and  two  long 
flights  of  steps,  hemmed  in  by  the  outer 
walls  of  other  buildings,  ascend  up  the 


face  of  the  hill  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Red  Palace.  Thence  the  ladder-climbing 
commences.  Five  long  ladders,  one  after 
the  other,  have  to  be  scaled,  passing  up 
and  up  through  dark  and  mysterious  vaults 
—  really  vestibules  to  the  neighboring 
buildings  —  some  with  weird-looking  pas- 
sages conducting  who  shall  know  whither  ? 
At  the  top  of  the  fifth  ladder  things  seem 
brighter,  since  now  you  enter  the  more 
habitable  portion  of  the  palace,  compris- 
ing suites  of  rooms,  set  above  set.  On  this 
floor,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  are  the 
lower  limbs  of  an  elephantine  image  of 
Jham-pa,  the  Buddha-to-come.  He  is 
seated  on  a  platform  in  this  room,  and  his 
figure  is  of  such  colossal  proportions  that 
it  passes  up  through  the  floors  of  the  two 
other  stories  above  this  one.  Altogether 
the  image  is  said  to  be  about  seventy  feet 
high.  When  you  have  reached  the  third 
floor  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  palace, 
you  may  walk  round  and  gaze  upon  the 
monster  head  and  shoulders  of  this  gilded 
Buddha.  All  orthodox  visitors  on  their 
way  up  perform  solemn  circumambulation 
round  the  legs,  the  body,  and  the  shoul- 
ders, respectively,  once  on  each  of  the 
three  floors  through  which  the  effigy  has 
been  reared.  Above  the  head  of  this  Jham- 
pa —  who,  by  the  way,  answers  to  the  In- 
dian Maitreya  —  you  pass  forth  into  the 
corridors  and  halls  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  Potala.  Here,  in  cloistered  arcades, 
you  obtain  striking  views  of  Lhasd  and 
the  surrounding  country.  To  the  rear  of 
the  large  reception-hall  —  where  you  have 
now  arrived  —  are  seen  the  huge  ^\\\.  gan- 
jira  or  finials  of  the  tombs  within  which 
have  been  laid  the  mortal  remains  of  de- 
funct grand  lamas. 

But,  behold  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  still-living  successor  of  those  sad-lived 
and  prematurely-cut-off  boy-sovereigns ! 
You  are  summoned  to  pass  inside  the 
august  hall  of  state.  With  awesome  feel- 
ings you  find  yourself  in  a  lengthy  apart- 
ment,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  ■' 
rows  of  wooden  pillars.  The  panelled 
divisions  of  the  walls  on  either  side  dis- 
play paintings  descriptive  of  scenes  in 
Chenraisi's  past  career.  Here  are  also 
ranged  statues  of  the  grand  lamas  of  the 
present  dynasty.  The  upper  end  of  the  ^ 
hall  is  adorned  with  rich  tapestries  and  fl| 
with  some  magnificent  hangings  of  satin 
draped  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  to  repre- 
sent the  gyal-ts^an  or  Buddhist  flag  of 
victory.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
rises  an  elevated  divan,  with  a  sort  of 
reredos  behind  it  tastefully  painted  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  supported  right  royally 
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beneath  by  a  row  of  carved  wooden  lions. 
That  is  the  throne  altar  of  the  grand  lama 
of  all  Tibet.  , 

But  to  obtain  an  interview  with  his 
Holiness  the  Kyapgon  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  However,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence.  You  are  seated 
on  rugs  spread  in  about  eight  rows,  not 
directly  in  front  but  rather  to  the  left  of 
the  throne.  When  you  are  seated,  there 
is  perfect  silence  in  the  hall.  The  state 
officers  walk  to  and  fro  before  the  throne 
with  the  serenest  gravity  as  becomes  their 
exalted  rank.  Of  these,  the  leader  seems 
to  be  the  Kuchar  Khanpo,  or  "doctor  of 
the  holy  rain,"  who  carries  in  his  hands 
the  bowl  of  benediction,  containing  water 
colored  with  saffron  destined  to  be  sprin- 
kled over  the  audience.  Next  march  up 
the  Solpon  Chhenpo  bearing  the  royal 
golden  teapot,  the  chief  censer  holding 
up  the  incense-pot  suspended  by  three 
golden  chains,  and  other  domestic  officials. 
These,  when  arrived  in  the  grand  lama's 
presence,  stand  motionless  as  figures  in  a 
picture,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  va- 
cancy in  front.  Two  large  and  tall  lamp- 
burners,  made  of  gold  in  the  shape  of 
half-closed  lotos  flowers,  have  been  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  throne,  and  lambent 
flames  flicker  up  from  the  petals  of  each. 
And  on  the  throne  itself  is  seated  the  vice- 
regent  of  Buddha  upon  earth,  a  child  of 
scarce  a  dozen  years.  A  mitre  of  yellow 
velvet  crowns  the  young  monarch's  head, 
pendant  pieces  from  each  side  of  it  veil- 
ing his  ears  ;  whilst  his  person  is  robed  in 
a  long  yellow  cloak.  He  is  seated  crossed- 
legged,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  laid 
flatly  together  with  out-pointed  fingers 
elevated  to  bless  us.  Each  of  the  audi- 
-ence  in  turn  is  summoned  to  pass  before 
his  Holiness  to  receive  benediction  and  to 
survey  the  sacred  countenance.  Sarat 
Chandra  Dds,  who  was  admitted  to  a  re- 
ception such  as  is  here  portrayed,  remarks  : 
*'  Some  approached  the  divine  child  with 
downward  looks,  not  having  the  audacity 
to  look  up  into  his  face.  I  wanted  to  lin- 
ger a  few  seconds  in  his  Holiness's  pres- 
ence, but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  other 
candidates  for  benediction  displacing  me 
by  pushing  me  gently  on.  The  princely 
child  possessed  a  really  bright  and  fair 
complexion  with  rosy  cheeks.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  penetrating.  The  cut  of 
his  face  was  remarkably  Aryan,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  the  obliquity  of  his 
€yes.  The  thinness  of  the  face  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
ceremonies    of    court,    of    his    religious 


duties,  and  of  the  ascetic  observances  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  since  taking 
the  vows  of  monkhood."* 

After  the  benedictory  reception,  all  be- 
ing re-seated,  the  Solpon  Chhenpo  pours 
tea  into  the  golden  cup  of  the  grand  lama 
from  out  of  the  golden  teapot.  Assistants 
pour  tea  into  the  cups  of  the  audience. 
Then  the  grand  lama  lifts  his  cup  and 
thereupon  a  mantra  by  way  of  grace  is 
solemnly  chanted,  beginning  with  the 
triple  repetition  of  the  formula  :  — 

Om:  Ah:   Hoom  :  P'atl 

When  the  sacred  child  has  emptied  his 
cup,  the  devotees  below  in  one  body  lift 
their  cups  slowly  and  silently  to  their  lips 
and  drink  likewise.  Three  times  is  the 
tea  served,  and  the  same  ceremonial  con- 
ducted ;  after  which  the  audience  replace 
their  vessels  in  their  respective  breast- 
pockets. In  continuance  the  Solpon 
Chhenpo  deposits  next  a  golden  dish 
heaped  up  with  boiled  rice  in  front  of  his 
Holiness.  Of  this  he  only  makes  a  show  of 
eating;  and  the  greater  quantity  of  it  is 
distributed  amongst  those  present,  who 
carefully  bestow  it  about  their  persons  as 
precious  relics  of  their  interview.  Another 
grace  is  said  ;  and  then  any  special  ritual 
ceremony  which  may  be  required  follows. 
When  Sarat  Chandra  Dds  obtained  his 
interview  with  the  Ualai  Lama,  the  recep- 
tion was  succeeded  by  a  curious  rite,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  expedite  the  transit 
of  the  soul  of  some  grand  ecclesiastic,  just 
deceased,  from  the  bardo  (the  Buddhist 
Hades)  to  the  blessed  realms  of  Dewachen, 
where  the  Dhyani  Buddhas  reside.  At 
this  ceremonial  the  child  chanted  a  dirge 
which  was  supposed  to  facilitate  such 
transit. 

From  the  audience-chamber  the  visitor 
is  conducted  to  various  halls  and  chapels. 
Aniong  the  more  notable  curiosities  shown 
therein  are  a  huge  image  of  Shinje,  the 
god  of  death,  with  six  faces,  reputed  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  Zekzan  the 
"atom-eater,"  and  a  large  chamber  hung 
with  very  ancient  and  rich  tapestry,  where 
the  first  Dalai  Lama  used  to  hold  his  court. 
The  tombs  of  the  deceased  pontiffs  come 
next.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  but  all 
are  capped  with  huge  golden  cupolas. 
The  loftiest  holds  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  fifth  Dalai  Lama,  who  flourished  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  gilded 
all  over  and  bears  the  honorific  title  of 
Dzambuling  Gyan.  On  demise  the  body 
is  at  once  wrapped  in  jewelled  cloths  on 

*  Secret  Report  to  Indian  Government,  unptiblished 
as  yet. 
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which  have  been  inscribed  innumerable 
Sanskrit  syllables.  After  undergoing  a 
drying  process  in  its  shroud,  it  is  depos- 
ited in  a  case  which  is  built  into  the  gilded 
sepulchre  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
holiness  of  any  grand  lama  is  estimated 
according  to  the  shrinkage  of  his  body 
after  death.  That  of  the  holiest  is  said 
to  have  shrunk  at  the  moment  of  death 
until  it  measured  only  fifteen  inches  in 
length  ! 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  his  surroundings,  a  fairly  cor- 
rect idea  of  his  position  at  the  present  time 
may  be  arrived  at.  So  long  as  he  is  but 
a  child,  the  Chinese  need  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  plausible  reasons  for  their  in- 
terference in  the  public  affairs  of  Tibet. 
The  emperor  is  the  traditional  guardian  of 
the  pope  of  the  Buddhist  faith  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  unable  to  keep  up  his 
lofty  pre-eminence  unsupported,  his  sacred 
interests  must  be  solicitously  watched  by 
his  lawful  protectors.  And  well  indeed 
does  the  Chinaman  know  how  to  utilize 
this  idea  to  his  own  advantage.  Did  ever 
a  more  mercenary  and  leaden-hearted  race 
exist  in  the  world?  Cold,  calculating, 
devilish,  this  people  seem  to  be  permitted, 
through  some  inscrutable  Providence,  to 
flourish  in  order  that  they  may  prey  upon 
th'^  deepest  and  holiest  feelings  of  other 
nations.  Hardly  evincing  hope  beyond 
the  present  world  themselves,  and  base  of 
heart,  they  make  use  of  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  nobler  races  to  maintain  that 
leech-like  grip  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  by  which  only  their  prolific  swarms 
can  find  subsistence.  Thus  does  the 
guileful  Chinaman  easily  outwit  the  peo- 
ple of  Tibet.  The  one,  slow,  patient, 
cowardly,  yet  untiring;  the  victims, frank, 
fervid,  brave,  and  passionately  religious. 

And  what  is  the  sober  statement  of  the 
case?  This:  that  in  order  to  maintain 
their  footing  in  Tibet  and  thus  reserve  for 
their  exclusive  advantage  the  commercial 
products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  remain 
the  sole  suppliers  of  its  natural  wants,  the 
Chinese  authorities  scruple  not  to  bring 
about  the  murder  of  each  successive  sover- 
eign of  the  land  before  he  comes  of  age.  In 
this  way  five  at  least  of  the  grand  lamas  of 
Lhdsd  during  the  present  century  have 
been  deliberately  put  to  death  under  secret 
orders  from  Peking.  Each  youthful  king 
seems  to  be  suffered  to  survive  until  he 
all  but  reaches  the  age  for  full  sovereignty ; 
and  then  the  edict  goes  forth  that  he  must 
die,  and  some  subtle  instrument  accom- 
plishes the  bloody  end.  The  great  minis- 
ters of  state  in  the  country  appear  to  be 


conscious  that  the  lives  of  their  sacred 
rulers  have  been  terminated  one  after 
another  by  foul  play;  but,  heretofore,  so 
completely  have  they  been  cowed  by  the 
threats,  or  silenced  by  the  bribes,  of  the 
Chinese  ambassadors  at  Lhd.sd,  that  no 
real  efforts  have  been  made  to  save  each 
young  sovereign  from  his  fate.  As  to  the 
general  public,  so  mystic  is  the  existence 
of  their  spiritual  ruler  to  them,  that  cajol- 
ery makes  short  work  with  their  doubts. 
Easily  indeed  are  they  deluded  with  the 
official  statements  on  the  subject.  So 
satisfied,  they  are  informed,  is  the  blessed 
Chenraisi  with  the  state  of  Buddhism  in 
Tibet,  that  he  deems  it  necessary  in 
these  times  to  make  but  a  brief  residence 
on  earth  in  each  of  his  successive  incar- 
nations ;  and  then  his  earthly  representa- 
tives, sated  with  their  own  holiness,  are 
the  more  easily  and  more  swiftly  fitted  for 
Nirvana,  the  goal  of  all  hope.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tragedy  has  been  now  so  fre- 
quently enacted,  that  the  true  meaning  of 
it  all  is  dawning  even  on  the  clouded 
brains  of  the  ordinary  lama-folk  and  hus- 
bandmen. The  unsettled  feeling  is  gain- 
ing currency,  and  the  feeling  by  instinct 
broods  darkly  over  the  detestable  fiends 
who  have  so  long  been  borne  with.  Some 
fifty  years  ago,  a  section  of  the  community 
discovered  that  the  frequent  departures  of 
their  protector  were  not  exactly  spontane- 
ous. Foul  play  was  suspected,  and  a  rising 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lhdsd,  led  to  the 
massacre  of  many  Chinese  residents  there, 
and  it  was  only  by  ruse  and  by  hum.oring 
that  the  insurrection  was  quelled  before  it 
spread  into  the  provinces. 

However,  Chinese  subtiltyis  ever  equal 
to  the  occasion.  It  often  assumes  a 
charming  frankness  which  takes  away 
from  the  rebellious  all  casus  belli  by  as- 
suring them  they  were  right  in  their  griev- 
ance, but  misdirected  in  their  suspicion 
as  to  the  authors  of  it.  When  the  tumults 
we  speak  of  arose  in  1843,  '^  was  the  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  three  grand  lamas  in  the 
flower  of  iheir  age  which  formed  the  mo- 
tive for  agitation.  These  deaths  had  sev- 
erally occurred  during  the  regency  of  one 
man.  This  individual  was  Ts'ak-tur  No- 
menkhan,  abbot  of  the  Ts'o-mo  Ling  at 
Lhdsd.  The  Chinese  government  admit- 
ted that  dark  deeds  had  been  evidently 
perpetrated.  The  desi  or  regent  was  the 
man  who  had  murdered,  or  caused  to  be 
murdered,  these  innocent  and  most  holy 
youths.  He  must  be  dethroned  and  ban- 
ished, and  the  power  of  the  Celestial  em- 
peror would  assist  the  Tibetan  Priv^ 
i  Council  in  that    retributive    proceedin| 
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Thus  was  the  unscrupulous  instrument  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  abandoned  by  his 
masters  and  instigators  in  the  deftest  pos- 
sible manner.  They  who  were  the  real 
murderers  assumed  the  rdle  of  protectors 
of  the  Tibetan  monarchy  and  avengers  of 
treason  ;  and  the  scapegoat  was  punished 
not  for  murder,  but  for  insufficient  subtilty 
in  its  perpetration. 

Since  these  events,  however,  the  old 
policy  has  not  been  altered.  In  1855,  the 
grand  lama,  Ngag-dbang  Dge-dmu  Lob- 
zang,  came  to  an  untimely  death  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  His  successor,  Lob- 
zang  P'rin-las  was  suffered  to  arrive  at  the 
age  for  assuming  temporal  control,  and 
even  formally  invested  with  full  power, 
when  he  was  almost  immediately  poisoned. 
That  was  in  1874,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.  In  1875,  the  present  Dalai 
Lama,  Ngag-dbang  Blobzang  T'ub-ldan, 
was  installed  in  the  pontifical  seat,  being 
one  year  old.  He  is  now  sixteen  years 
old  ;  and  in  one  year  and  a  half  from  now 
he  will  be  entitled  to  supersede  the  regent 
as  king,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  all  Ti- 
bet. But  let  him  not  hope  to  see  that 
day.  Some  time  ere  then,  the  embalmed 
body  of  the  stripling  —  "The  Sensible, 
Eloquent  Possessor  of  Might,"  as  his 
name  may  be  rendered  —  will  be  solemnly 
interred  in  a  gold-plated  sarcophagus  amid 
the  tombs  behind  his  old  reception-hall. 
That  indeed  is  the  sure  fate  awaiting  him  ; 
unless  before  that  day  his  subjects  sum- 
mon heart  of  grace  to  do  what  they  might 
well  have  done  long  ago —  to  strip  o£E  the 
handful  of  parasites  who  crawl  about  their 
magnificent  mountains  and  glaciers  — 
these  miserable,  gold-munching,  plotting 
Chinamen  —  and  fling  them  over  their 
snowy  battlements,  out  of  Tibet,  into  the 
land  that  bred  them,  and  which  teems  and 
festers  with  many  million  such. 

Failing  decisive  action  of  that  sort,  I 
suppose  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  En- 
gland, in  the  interests  of  sheer  humanity, 
should  interfere  diplomatically,  and  sternly 
express  to  the  Chinese  emperor  her  ab- 
horrence of  the  dastardly  policy  of  assas- 
sination pursued  in  Tibet.  But  that  seems 
to  be  a  bootless  trust  after  all.  Imagine 
our  mealy-mouthed  diplomacy  pitted 
against  the  astute  statecraft  of  China! 
Our  spokesmen  have  lost  the  blunt  tongue 
which  would  know  how  to  characterize 
plainly  the  bland  repudiation  of  responsi- 
bility with  which  the  Celestial  meets  re- 
monstrances of  the  kind.  It  would  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  negotiations  of 
the  United  States  concerniog  Korea. 

It  is  a  more   probable  forecast,  if  we 


predict  that  the  Tibetans  will  take  the 
initiative  and  act  for  themselves.  Then 
we  shall  see  whether  or  not  Chinese  weak- 
ness is,  as  the  editor  of  the  Spectator  con- 
fidently assures  us,  "  a  thing  of  the  past." 
Europeans  have  always  misconceived  both 
the  right  of  China  to  Tibet  and  her  real 
hold  upon  that  benighted  land.  Her  claim 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  Tibet  has 
only  taken  definite  shape  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  repeated  assassinations 
of  the  rightful  sovereigns  in  their  boyhood 
have  been  coolly  planned,  in  order  to 
afford  colorable  pretext  for  intervention 
under  the  guise  of  solicitude  for  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  Tibetans,  brave,  though 
peaceful,  have  thus  allowed  a  tradition  of 
protection  to  accrue  which  is  fast  devel- 
oping into  an  unbearable  tyranny.  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  in  a  recent  notable  article, 
considered  he  had  made  out  a  decisive 
case  in  support  of  the  Chinese  pretensions 
to  suzerainship  by  quoting  an  extract  from 
the  Peking  Gazette^  wherein  the  emperor 
of  China  declared  in  set  terms  his  official 
confirmation  of  the  instalment  of  the  reign- 
ing Dalai  Lama  to  the  throne  of  Tibet. 
Whereupon  the  editor  of  the  Spectator, 
taking  the  hint  apparently  from  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall,  expanded  the  idea  into  a  statement 
that  there  existed,  "a  rule,  never  broken, 
that  the  emperor  must  sanction  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Dalai  Lama."  Does  this  editor 
really  possess  any  actual  proof  of  this 
rule?  Well,  indeed,  does  the  Chinese 
government  succeed  in  hoodwinking  out- 
siders. Assume  a  right  with  sufficient 
bombast,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
will  accord  it  you.  However,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  inquiries  made  in  Tibet  itself 
would  soon  reveal  what  a  bogus  affair  is 
the  official  record  of  imperial  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  grand  lama  of  Lhdsd. 
It  is  a  mere  assumption,  this  ratification 
in  the  Peking  Gazette,  intended  to  impose 
upon  the  foreigners'  credulity,  and  to  en- 
hance to  his  own  subjects  the  general 
notion  of  the  emperor's  world-permeating 
sway.  The  grand  lama,  when  the  record 
is  published,  has  been  already  "discov- 
ered "  and  proclaimed.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  Queen  Victoria  con- 
firming the  appointment  in  the  London 
Gazette,  if  the  whim  were  to  suit  our 
policy  as  it  does  the  policy  of  the  emperor 
of  China.  Let  us  remember  that  so  late 
as  the  year  1801,  it  was  a  British  whim  to 
style  the  monarch  of  these  isles  "king  of 
France." 

However,  the  support  which  the  British 
government  has  been  lately  vouchsafing  to 
the  Chinese  pretensions  is  neither  wise 
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nor  equitable.  As  I  write,  arrangements 
are  being  made  by  the  Indian  Department 
for  a  meeting  of  commissioners  at  Darjil- 
ing  to  adjust  the  differences  between  En- 
gland and  Tibet ;  and  these  commissioners 
are  only  three  in  number,  one  representing 
England  and  two  China  !  Surely,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  when  Tibet,  an  independent 
kingdom,  is  the  land  we  wish  to  deal  with, 
some  representative  Tibetan  should  be 
included  in  the  commission?  It  is  sheer 
tyranny  and  insult  to  bolster  up  the  un- 
founded claims  of  the  Chinese  by  con- 
cluding with  them  a  treaty  which  is  to 
bind  a  third  nation ;  and  such  a  course  is 
well  calculated  to  exasperate  the  Tibetans 
against  both  China  and  ourselves.  But 
for  the  secret  instigations  of  the  Chinese 
agents  in  Tibet,  there  would  have  been  no 
disturbance  of  our  peaceful  relations  with 
the  latter  country.  The  Tibetans  have 
hitherto  been  disposed  to  meet  all  peace- 
ful advances  on  our  side  in  a  liberal 
spirit ;  and,  without  the  underhand  machi- 
nations of  China  misrepresenting  our  in- 
tentions, no  hostilities  would  have  ever 
occurred.  As  it  is,  what  right  have  we 
to  expect  that  the  independent  Tibetan 
nation  is  to  consider  itself  bound  by  trea- 
ties and  settlements  made  between  En- 
gland and  an  overbearing  neighbor  whose 
lordship  it  repudiates?  As  well  might  we 
deem  Servia  bound  by  negotiations  con- 
cluded in  her  name  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia. 

As  to  the  hold  of  the  Celestial  in  Tibet, 
it  is  indeed  a  feeble  grasp.  The  Tibetans 
hate  the  Chinese  cordially.  They  have 
laid  down  strict  rules  concerning  their  in- 
trusion into  the  land.  Chinese  officials  or 
traders  permitted  to  reside  are  not  suf- 
fered to  bring  Chinese  wives  with  them. 
They  may,  if  they  choose,  marry  Tibetan 
women,  but  the  offspring  are  then  reck- 
oned as  Tibetans.  Indeed,  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise ordered,  the  Chinamen,  with  the 
prolific  consorts  of  their  own  nation,  would 
soon  supersede  the  natural  people  of  the 
soil.  So,  having  regard  to  the  unpopular- 
ity as  well  as  the  numerical  sparseness  of 
Chinese  residents  in  the  country,  we  would 
venture  to  predict  a  speedy  if  not  a  safe 
exodus,  of  these  from  Tibet  should  hostil- 
ities actually  arise.  Moreover,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  warring  against  the 
Buddhists  of  Tibet  would  be  incompara- 
bly different  in  many  aspects  from  the 
Chinese  warring  against  the  Musalmans 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  way  to  the 
latter  dependency  lies  by  the  northern 
route  through  what  is  mainly  an  easy 
steppe  country.     The  way  to  Lhdsd,  from 


the  borders  of  Szechuen  and  Yunnaa 
traverses  a  tract  several  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  which  in  its  physical  difficulties, 
to  those  who  would  penetrate  it,  is  sim- 
ply unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  Chinese  themselves,  in  their  printed 
itinerary  of  the  dangerous  route  to  Lhdsd, 
particularize  many  of  the  monster  glacier- 
girt  mountains  by  a  peculiar  designation, 
meaning  those  which  "  claim  the  life  "  of 
the  traveller.  But  an  obstacle  of  more 
importance  to  invaders  than  the  impene- 
trability of  these  strange  regions  would 
be  found  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  wild 
and  courageous  mountain  tribes,  those  not 
only  inhabiting  the  intervening  districts 
which  separate  the  central  parts  of  Tibet 
from  China,  but  also  those  dwelling  in  the 
bordering  hills  of  Chinese  territory  itself. 
West  of  Bat'ang,  and  between  the  "River 
of  Golden  Dust  "  (Kin-tsa  Kiang),  and  the 
Tsiamdo  Chhu,  lies  a  vast  series  of  alter- 
nate ridge  and  valley  tenanted  by  many 
thousands  of  the  Kham-pa  race,  a  turbulent 
people,  devoted  to  brigand  pursuits,  yet 
devotees  of  the  grand  lama,  and  noted 
for  the  most  passionate  religious  fervor. 
Further  north  are  numerous  colonies  of 
the  Sifan  tribes,  whose  black  tents  and 
miscellaneous  herds  of  cattle  swarm  in 
every  valley  of  the  half  mountainous,  half 
open  country  stretching  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hoang-ho  north-east  to 
Kho-kho  Nur.  These  also  are  staunch  up- 
holders of  the  Tibetan  hierarch,  with  a 
strong  anti-Chinese  animus.  Even  the 
bloodthirsty  horse-robbers,  known  to  the 
Tibetans  as  Golok  or  "queer  heads," 
whose  columns  sweep,  periodically,  most  of 
the  districts  to  the  south  of  Kho-kho  Nur, 
reaching  in  their  raids  so  far  south  as  the 
Jog-chhen  and  Yulung  Mountains  lying  be- 
tween lat.  32^  and  33*^  N.,  even  these 
fierce  bands  swear  by  Tsong-khapa  and 
the  grand  lama  eternal  hatred  to  the  Chi- 
nese name.  All  these  headstrong  races 
inhabit  only  the  approaches  to  Tibet 
proper  ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  advance  of 
the  imperial  forces  into  the  latter  country 
could  and  would  effectually  hem  them  in, 
both  on  the  northern  flank  and  to  the 
rear.  What  would  become  of  any  number 
of  troops  if  they  succeeded  in  penetrating 
so  far  west  as  the  snowy  monsters  and 
bottomless  gorges  which  lie  beyond  the 
course  of  the  Gya-ma  Ngul  Chhu  (Silver 
Measuring-rod  River)  beset  by  hosts  be- 
hind them  as  well  as  by  the  Tibetans  them- 
selves, it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 
The  commissariat  in  these  regions,  more- 
over, would  not  be  the  least  question  to  be 
adjusted. 
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However,  a  fair  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  may  be  ar- 
rived at  by  studying  a  good  map  of  the 
territories  lying  between  the  confines  of 
China  and  the  capital  of  Tibet.  In  the 
Yarkand  expedition,  the  enemy  whom  the 
imperial  armies  (after  some  years  of  war- 
fare) at  length  subdued,  were  Musalmans, 
and  the  victors  were,  at  least,  professed 
Buddhists.  Accordingly,  they  had  none 
of  these  flank  and  rear  subsidiary  ene- 
mies to  harass  them  or  cut  off  their 
eastern  communication  with  the  mother 
country.  In  any  enterprise  against  Tibet, 
the  condition  of  affairs  would  be  exactly 
the  reverse.  The  fierce  mountain  tribes 
and  robber  hordes,  who  would  sympathize 
in  an  anti-Musalman  crusade,  would  infal- 
libly prove  enthusiastic  auxiliaries  of  the 
threatened  Buddhist  populace  of  Tibet ; 
whilst  the  great  Mongol  race  in  Chinese 
Tartary  would  eventually  join  in  the  fray. 
And  as  to  the  Russians,  further  north, 
would  they  stand  aloof?  I  need  hardly 
speculate  on  that  issue. 

Graham  Sandberg. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SOCIAL   LIFE   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  social  life  in  this  case  refers  to 
that  of  the  eastern  interior  as  contrasted 
with  the  Pacific  slope. 

I. 

UP   COUNTRY. 

A  THOUSAND  minor  particulars  of  fauna 
and  fiora,  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist, 
do  not  impair  the  great  fact  of  the  ex- 
traordinary general  resemblance  of  the 
interior  of  Australia.  And  the  action  of 
man  has  tended,  and  is  ever  tending,  more 
and  more  to  accentuate  this  resemblance. 
Pastoralism,  beginning  with  cattle  and 
continuing  with  sheep,  the  rabbit  follow- 
ing swiftly  in  their  train  from  south  to 
north,  has,  thanks  to  reckless  overstocking 
and  a  system  of  tree-destruction  equally 
reckless,  pressed  a  pitiless  stamp  of  des- 
olation on  to  the  face  of  the  whole  land. 
The  natural  grasses,  with  all  their  wonders 
of  luxuriance  and  lovely  flowering,  have 
had  whole  genera  destroyed  —  eaten  out 
at  the  roots  by  the  famishing  animals. 
Only  clumps  of  the  wiriest  grass  —  tus- 
socks, as  they  are  called,  something  like 
the  tufts  of  razor-like  keenness  of  edge 
which  grow  on  English  sand-dunes,  shriv- 
elled and  blasted  with  the  brine  —  survive 
into  the  severe  seasons. 
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Nothing  more  mournful  than  the  great 
plains,  treeless  and  grassless,  that  are  to  be 
found  all  over  Australia.  The  pallid  sky 
without  a  cloud  oppresses  you  with  its 
intolerable  burthen,  and  your  eyes  ache 
with  looking  towards  the  viewless  horizon 
smoking  like  a  cauldron.  Often  there  is 
no  sign  of  life  whatever.  Man  has  exter- 
minated the  kangaroo  and  the  emu,  and 
even  the  dingo,  as  much  with  overstocking 
as  with  lead  and  strychnine.  The  roads 
called  "  lanes  "  are  little  more  than  brown, 
bare,  rectilineal  passages,  whose  sole  orna- 
ments are,  perchance,  the  telegraph  poles 
and  wires  running  exactly  down  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  skeletons  and  carcasses  of 
sheep  or  of  some  poor  patient  bullock  who 
has  done  something  more  than  his  duty, 
are  its  only  landmarks.  The  everlasting 
wire  fences  hem  you  in  on  either  side. 

By  night  it  is  different.  The  sun  has 
dropped  suddenly  behind  the  horizon  line, 
and  the  stealthy  evening  glides  up  swiftly 
into  the  bronze  that  follows  on  the  bril- 
liant gold  and  red  of  the  afterglow.  The 
stars  come  out,  marshalling  their  array 
more  and  more  thickly.  The  unutterable 
weirdness  of  the  Australian  scrub  after 
dark  falls  upon  you  in  its  full  force.  The 
strange  sounds  of  the  desert  by  night  — 
the  inexplicable  breathings  and  rustlings, 
the  pursuits  and  captures  of  the  unknown 
spirits  of  earth  and  air,  the  fantastic  fig- 
ures of  crouching,  attentive  animals  — 
here  is  all  the  sacred  horror  of  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets.  Was  not  the  aching 
monotony  of  the  daytime  better  than  this  ? 
Now  and  then  the  light  showed  you  the 
brown  grass-lark  pursued  by  her  foe,  the 
big,  brown,  ineffectual-flapping  hawk,  or 
a  stray  hare  crossed  your  path,  or  a  quail 
whizzed  away  from  your  approach,  or  you 
lit  upon  a  "mob  "of  the  wild,  timid,  yet 
inquisitive  "  monkeys  "  (sheep).  At  night 
the  •  ground-wind  becomes  an  unknown 
monster  and  raises  its  head  towards  the 
crowding  stars.  The  carcasses  and  skele- 
tons seem  agitated  with  a  fitful  breath  of 
being.  The  dry  bones  do  not  veritably 
live,  but  they  seem  once  more  to  feel  the 
electric  currents  of  life  thrilling  through 
and  through  them. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  these  plains 
waved  with  grass  so  high  that  a  horseman 
was  soon  hid  in  them.  In  those  days 
squatters  sheared  a  hundred  thousand 
sheep  where  to-day  they  shear  much  less 
than  half  as  many.  Shepherds  tended 
their  flocks  by  night  as  they  did  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  of  old,  and  guided  their 
wanderings  by  sun  and  star,  as  the  nomadic 
shearers  still  do  at  times.     There  was  life 
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and  living  in  these  plains  before  the  wire 
fence  came  and  shut  the  sheep  up  in  gi- 
gantic lidless  boxes,  where  they  became 
wild  animals,  only  disturbed  once  or  twice 
a  year  by  dogs  and  men  driving  them  into 
the  yards  in  a  fog  of  dust. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  cheerful 
aspects  of  the  interior  than  this.  Seasons 
of  drought  are  followed  by  seasons  of 
flood.  Sometimes  even  the  land  is  blessed 
with  mild  and  continuous  rain.  Then,  in 
the  better  localities,  a  few  days  will  see 
an  astonishing  transformation.  First  a 
thin  and  vivid  green,  like  the  breaking  of 
the  buds  on  the  twigs  after  the  first  warm 
showers  of  the  English  spring,  lights  up 
the  earth  ;  then  the  grass  comes  darker- 
hued  and  more  dense,  and  last  of  all  it 
bends  and  waves  in  beautiful  luxuriance. 
All  sorts  of  flowers  burst  into  bloom,  and 
in  the  spring  the  plains  will  be  carpeted 
with  vast  sheets  of  blue.  The  terrors  of 
the  drought  become  like  the  fading  mem- 
ory of  a  bad  dream.  But  except  in  those 
singular  years,  which  mark  the  culmination 
of  the  rain-cycle,  where  scarcely  a  day  will 
pass  without  showers,  the  clear,  dry  breath 
of  the  dessicator  is  ever  at  hand. 

Large  portions  of  this  eastern  interior 
are  at  a  high  altitude  —  level  downs 
stretching  away  back  for  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  central  portion  of  the  great 
dividing  range  which  runs  without  a  break 
from  the  foot  of  the  northern  peninsula 
to  the  extreme  south,  where  it  turns  west- 
ward across  Victoria.  The  west  wind, 
blowing  over  these  from  the  heart  of  the 
land,  is  to  the  Australian  what  the  east 
wind  is  to  the  Englishman.  The  sun  is 
always  warm,  but  the  moment  he  has 
fallen  behind  the  earth  the  temperature 
drops  with  a  run,  and  a  night  ride  across 
the  plains  in  a  westerly  winter  gale  would 
daunt  a  Canadian.  But  the  winter  is  short 
—  too  short  in  the  northern  half,  where  it 
does  not  allow  the  European  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  ardors  of  the  summer.  In 
the  great  bulk  of  this  land  it  is  not  really 
fit  to  speak  of  seasons,  such  as  spring,  and. 
summer,  and  autumn,  and  winter.  There 
are  but  two  —  the  hot  season  and  the  cold 
season.  A  third  might  be  added  in  the 
shape  of  the  wet  season  —  whenever  it 
comes.  Sometimes  years  pass  without  it. 
Sometimes  it  will  last  for  months. 

One  reads  a  good  deal  nowadays  of  the 
<3iscovery  of  a  fertile  interior,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  early  explorers  are  rele- 
gated to  a  convenient  oblivion.  The  cruel 
picture  they  drew  is  said  to  be  a  partial 
one,  and  irrigation  is  to  transform  the  face 
of  even  the  salt-bush  deserts.     The  con- 


servation of  water  may  do  much  in  the 
more  eastern  half  which  participates  in 
the  coastal  rainfall,  and  artesian  springs 
may  do  something  in  the  further  west,  but 
the  day  is  far  removed  when  the  stubborn 
hostility  of  nature  in  her  most  dreaded 
aspect  will  be  worth  overcoming,  even  if 
it  may  possibly  be  overcome. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  power  of  recuperation  innate  in 
all  the  forms  of  vegetation,  and,  indeed, 
of  life  generally.  Everything  seems  to 
only  ask  for  the  slightest  excuse  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  to  profusion.  No- 
where is  the  heartless  wastefulness  of 
nature  more  overwhelming.  A  few  warm 
showers  in  the  forefront  of  midsummer 
drought  fill  the  water-holes,  clothe  the 
plains,  and  hurry  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  into 
teeming  existence.  In  three  days  the 
bitter  agony  of  fevered  death  is  upon 
them.  To-day  Australia  may  flow  with 
milk  and  honey  ;  to-morrow  she  may  flow 
with  vinegar  and  gall. 

It  will  be  many  a  long  and  weary  decade 
before  the  leopard  changes  her  spots  and 
the  Ethiop  his  skin,  and  this  singular  in- 
terior, its  extravagant  alternations,  its 
barren  fecundity,  its  sinister  charm. 

II. 

THE   SQUATTERS. 

One  has  a  natural  hesitation  in  disap- 
pointing people. 

I  know  so  well  the  sort  of  picture  that 
is  "  expected  "  of  me  here,  not  only  by 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  but  also  by  the 
ordinary  town  and  coastal  Australian. 
The  men  of  the  interior  are  sardonic  over 
the  conception  of  themselves  and  their 
life  held  by  the  good  folk  in  the  capitals. 
Considering  the  still  semi-nomadic  char- 
acter of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  the 
"  bogey  "  notions  held  by  one  section  of 
it  in  regard  to  the  others  exceed  all  rea- 
sonableness. The  ignorance  of  Victorians 
concerning  the  facts  of  daily  existence  in 
Queensland  is  often  only  one  shade  less 
than  that  of  fullblown  British  "new 
chums."  ] 

But  the  gulf  between  colony  and  colony 
is  small  and  traversable  compared  to  that 
great  fixture  that  lies  between  the  people 
of  the  slope  and  of  the  interior. 

Where  the  marine  rainfall  flags  out  and 
is  lost,  a  new  climate,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  new  race  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves. The  "  fancy "  stations  on  this 
side  of  the  great  dividing  range  produce 
something  just  different  enough  from  any- 
thing in  England  to  make  the  Englishman 
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accept  the  dictum  of  the  Australian  towns- 
man that  this  is  at  last  the  typical  example 
of  "  the  bush  life."  People  in  the  country 
districts  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky  doubt- 
less talk  in  the  same  way  of  "the  west." 
But  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  not  one  hun- 
dred, but  three  and  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  that  you  must  go  back  from  the  sea 
if  you  would  find  yourself  face  to  face 
with  the  one  powerful  and  unique  national 
type  yet  produced  in  the  new  land. 

Here  you  will  find  that  the  pastoral  in- 
dustry on  the  old  lines  is  playing  out  more 
and  more.  The  greed  of  man  has  over- 
reached itself.  Just  as  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  the  northern  Queensland  coast 
have  been  ruined  by  men  in  haste  to  be 
rich;  so  have  the  most  fertile  plains  — 
plains  like  those  of  the  Darling  Downs, 
for  example,  rich  in  black  and  chocolate 
soil  of  alluvial  and  mud-volcanic  deposit 
—  been  turned  into  deserts.  These  sheep, 
lying  dead  everywhere,  with  agonized, 
back-cast  heads,  have  not  perished  from 
thirst.  In  every  paddock  the  windmills, 
that  look  afar  off  like  eastern  watchtowers, 
pump  up  the  water  from  the  sunken  wells 
into  troughs;  but  what  avails  water,  to 
these  poor  brutes  nourished  on  the  wiry 
tussock  grass,  which  gathers  into  balls  in 
their  stomachs,  and  kills  them  with  hun- 
ger and  constipation  }  Not  only  has  over- 
stocking destroyed  the  natural  grasses, 
but  the  moment  the  rain  brings  back  the 
green,  it  is  devoured  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  exhausted  herbage  can  do  no 
more. 

Here  in  the  "  back  blocks,"  then,  you 
■will  begin  by  discovering  that  the  squatter 
qud  squatter  is  being  gently  transformed 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  old  reck- 
less overstocking,  coupled  with  the  old 
reckless  expenditure,  and  backed  up  by 
the  droughts,  have  ruined  him.  Mortgage 
upon  mortgage  have  made  him  the  slave 
of  the  big  pastoral  syndicates  or  of  the 
banks.  Often  the  banks  and  the  syndi- 
cates are  one.  They  have  fixed  their 
heavy  hand  on  to  him;  if  he  was  worth 
retaining  as  the  manager  of  his  one-time 
station,  they  retained  him;  if  he  was  not, 
they  thrust  him  out,  and  put  in  a  man  of 
their  own.  All  the  old  profuse  hospitality, 
the  hunts  and  dances  and  four-in-hands  of 
the  squatter  kings,  live  now  but  as  a  dim 
tradition.  The  country  townships  they 
created  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  their 
colossal  "  runs  "  eke  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence with  the  meagre  patronage  of  the 
selectors  and  the  chance  travellers  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions.  The  manager  has 
his  supplies  sent  up  to  him  direct  from 
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Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
and  enjoys  little  popularity  with  township 
hotel  and  storekeepers  who  often  find  in 
him  a  dangerous  competitor. 

Some  of  the  squatters  have  had  the  wit 
to  become  metropolitan  capitalists,  chair- 
men of  companies,  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, or  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  their 
colony,  and  they  "  run  up,"  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  stations  to  see  how  things  are 
going.  But,  as  a  rule,  their  lines  have 
fallen  in  less  pleasant  places,  and  they 
ride  and  drive  as  mere  agents  round  what 
were  once  their  own  stations,  with  clouded 
faces,  morose  and  surly,  or  have  taken 
"government  billets"  down  in  the  cap- 
itals, and  are  embittered  husbands  and 
fathers. 

Sadder  still  is  the  lite  of  their  women- 
folk. What  little  there  is  in  the  "bush  " 
of  cultivation  and  refinement  is  due  to  the 
women,  and  that  comes  to  mean,  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  squatters  and 
now  of  the  managers.  The  flower-gardens, 
which  give  to  the  small  oases  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  whitewashed,  iron-roofed  station- 
houses,  their  one  most  charming  feature, 
most  often  owe  their  creation  and  contin- 
ued existence  to  the  labors  of  "  the  girls." 
They,  too,  in  their  desire  for  fruit  (did  the 
ancient  Hebrew  myth  place  on  record  a 
deep  sexual  trait  in  the  craving  of  Eve  for 
the  apples  that  were  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food  ?),  are  frequently  the  cause 
that  the  grape,  the  peach,  the  quince,  the 
banana  soften  the  everlasting  diet  of 
mutton  and  bread  and  tea  and  tinned 
condiments.  Their  hesitating  dips  into 
literature,  based  on  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  their 
spirited  but  trying  efforts  on  the  cast-iron 
pianos  of  their  clime,  constitute  the  sole 
disinterested  element  in  a  life  that  reeks 
with  sheep  and  horses  and  dogs,  or  dogs 
and  horses  and  cattle,  from  early-rising, 
rosy-fingered  dawn  to  dewless  night. 

The  heathenism  of  the  bush  is  intense. 
Every  one  is  at  heart  a  pessimist.  The 
horrible  condition  of  the  coatings  of  stom- 
achs perpetually  drenched  with  tannin 
(specially  termed  "  tea  ")  doubtless  counts 
for  something  in  the  action  and  reaction 
of  body  and  climate.  After  a  good  spell 
of  drought,  endured  on  a  diet  of  mutton, 
bread,  jam,  and  stewed  Bohea,  one's  in- 
difference to  life  becomes  remarkable. 
There  is  nothing  wild  or  hysterical  about 
it.  It  is  merely  a  deep,  quiet,  stoical 
heedlessness  of  danger  and  death.  In 
certain  natures  it  becomes  combative,  and 
the  drawling  "blow"  (Anglic^,  boasting) 
of  the  competitive  bushman   borders   on 
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an  anger  which  is  so  high-strung  as  to 
threaten  insanity.  Gordon,  with  the  acute 
impressionability  of  a  poet,  absorbed  all 
the  natural  influences  of  the  climate  and 
the  life,  and  has  become  the  absolute 
spokesman  of  its  morality. 

The  bulk  of  the  squatters  yesterday,  the 
bulk  of  the  managers  to-day,  have  risen 
from  the  selector  class,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
pretty  well  in  touch  with  those  they  con- 
trol. Educated  at  primary  schools  where 
the  teaching  was  secular,  deprived,  to- 
gether with  all  our  worthless  accretions  of 
dogma,  of  the  poetry  of  the  life  of  the 
East,  which  is  the  one  everlasting  boon  of 
the  Bible  story,  the  sole  appeal  to  the  spir- 
itual side  in  most  of  them  has  been  made  by 
the  lyrics  of  this  remarkable  writer.  His 
teaching  is  simple.  Courage  for  our  own 
troubles,  kindliness  for  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Life  being  mostly  a  curse,  it  is  no 
good  pretending  it  is  anything  else.  But 
it  is  only  the  coward  who  whines ;  and  we 
mustn't  be  cowards,  that  is  one  step  lower 
than  the  animals.  Sing  out  your  song, 
then,  like  a  bird,  though  the  death-hawk 
is  poised  over  your  head  ! 

Bushmen  will  almost  always  assert  that 
the  happiest  hours  of  their  life  have  been 
moments  of  peril — a  wild  ride  through 
the  scrub  after  "brumbies"  (wild-horse), 
'•rounding  up  "  a  refractory  steer,  swim- 
ming a  swollen  creek  that  runs  a  banker, 
a  "row"  with  rival  drovers  in  some  way- 
side "pub."  Most,  however,  feel  to  a 
certain  extent  the  poetry  of  milder  natu- 
ral delights,  and  here  again  they  find  their 
mouthpiece  in  Gordon — the  tinkling  of 
the  hobbled  horses  at  night  as  two  or  three 
lie  round  the  fire  in  the  champagne  airs  of 
the  more  fertile  "  apple-tree  "  country  (the 
apple-tree  is  merely  a  more  umbrageous 
sample  of  the  eternal  gum);  the  moon 
rising  huge  and  solemn  from  the  brown, 
brooding  horizon  of  the  treeless  plains; 
the  magic  hour  of  the  jewel-hued  after- 
glow; the  gold  and  blue  of  cloudless 
breezy  spring  mornings  ;  the  lights  of  the 
little  township  twinkling  through  the  even- 
ing trees  to  the  weary  riders  who  have  not 
seen  a  sign  of  settled  human  life  for  days  ; 
the  winding  tract  through  the  shadowy 
Cyclopean  cathedral  aisles  of  the  bun5'a 
and  wild-fig  forest,  with  the  tropic  sky 
a  thin  blue  thread  three  hundred  feet 
above  ;  the  labyrinthine  gullies  with  their 
rain-purged  ridges  and  sides  thick  with 
ferns  and  flowers.  All  these  enter  dumbly 
into  the  dumb  soul  of  the  solitary  bush- 
man  and  add  strange  impulses,  shy,  beau- 
tiful, lyric,  to  his  materialistic  soul. 

As  he  rises  to  more   responsible  posi- 


tions, overcomes  his  cynical  distrust  of 
marriage  and  parentage,  and  develops  into 
a  small  squatter,  or  a  manager,  the  cark 
and  care  of  his  work  shrivel  him  up.  The 
slow,  pitiless,  everlasting  horror  of  a 
drought  means  ten  years  added  to  the  life 
of  the  squatter  or  manager.  Pastoralism 
can  now  only  be  made  to  pay  on  a  vast 
scale,  but  the  chances  of  failure  on  a  vast 
scale  keep  steadily  greater  than  those  of 
success,  and  he  has  (if  he  is  the  latter) 
to  bear  in  addition  all  the  unreasonable 
querulousness  and  ignorant  blame,  all  the 
hot  fits  and  cold  fits  of  elation  and  panic 
that  periodically  afflict  the  capitalistic 
"bosses"  in  town.  In  good  seasons  he 
has  spasmodic  outbreaks  of  pleasantness 
again,  and  Christmas  may  then  find  him 
there  with  his  womenfolk  for  a  holiday, 
giving  the  girls  "a  chance  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

Matrimony  is  not  generally  held  as  a 
holy  estate  in  the  bush,  nor  are  marriages 
made  there  with  any  readiness.  The 
sexes  meet  from  early  youth  (when  they 
sit  side  by  side  at  school  together)  on  a 
platform  of  something  very  like  equality, 
and  their  relations  are  frank  and  uncon- 
strained, with  the  inevitable  human  re- 
sults of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The 
young  Australian  man  is  wanting,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  egregious  impudence 
of  his  English  fellow,  who,  a  loose,  not  to 
say  a  gross,  liver  himself,  demands  the 
immaculate  in  his  womankind.  Australian 
conjugal  loyalty  and  affection  spring  from 
the  same  point  for  both  parties,  and  are 
continued  to  the  same  point.  The  Aus- 
tralian girl  will  not  sink  her  individuality 
in  that  of  her  husband,  and  tolerate  neg- 
lect and  even  outrage  under  the  rococo 
plea  of  fulfilling  a  divinely  ordained 
"duty." 

The  domestic  tyrant,  husband  and 
father,  wears  no  aureole  round  his  hat  as 
in  this  country,  but  figures  simply  as  the 
selfish  wretch  he  is,  and  runs  a  fair 
chance  of  seeing  his  spouse  "  skip  "  with 
somebody  else,  while  his  friends  and 
neighbors  opine  that  "  she  did  quite 
right." 

The  means  of  subsistence  for  young 
couples  of  the  richer  class  are  scanty  in 
the  bush,  and  doubtless  this  too  has  its 
influence  in  reducing  the  number  of  mar- 
riages ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  botWi 
bush  "boy"  and  bush  "girl"  the  matrHJ 
monial  market  lies  in  the  cities.  Some 
vague  craving  for  more  culture  than  the 
themselves  possess,  some  masculine  d 
sire  for  a  superior  feminine  refinemen 
some   feminine  wish  for   more   extende 
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masculine  "  ideas,"  make  them  seek  out 
wives  or  husbands  in  other  sisters  and 
brothers  than  those  of  their  neighbors. 
But  the  bushman  and  bushwoman  are 
never  long  happy  anywhere  else  than 
among  their  rustling  gum-trees;  and  the 
savage  avidity  for  "  money  and  honey  " 
which  devours  the  coastal  townspeople 
soon  bewilders,  wearies,  and  disgusts 
them.  Grievous  as  are  often  the  afflic- 
tions of  Droughtland,  they  do  not  leave  the 
heart  so  empty  as  the  insane  clatter  of  the 
foetid  and  dusty  streets,  the  grimacing 
drawing-rooms,  the  spiteful  scandal-mon- 
gering  haunts  of  an  unwholesome  privacy. 
Nature,  even  in  her  most  sinister  aspect, 
has  her  divine  consolations,  and  in  the 
bush  there  are  hours  when  her  benignity 
soothes  like  the  tender  caress  of  a  lover. 

Frankly,  I  find  not  only  all  that  is  gen- 
uinely characteristic  in  Australia  and  the 
Australians  springing  from  this  heart  of 
the  land,  but  also  all  that  is  noblest,  kind- 
liest, and  best.  There  are  cruel  features 
in  the  life  —  there  are  horrible  features  in 
it ;  but  even  in  these  there  is  an  intensity, 
a  frankness,  and  a  reality,  which  lift  them, 
in  my  opinion,  right  above  the  eternally 
hideous  and  hypocritic  vice  of  all  the 
phases  of  our  so-called  civilization. 

III. 

THE  SELECTORS. 

Whatever  success  democratic  legisla- 
tion may  have  had  in  the  coastal  districts 
in  forming  what  used  to  be  called  in  En- 
gland a  yeoman  class,  it  has  failed  utterly 
to  do  so  in  the  interior.  The  reasons  for 
this  have  already  been  indicated.  Pas- 
toralism  in  Droughtland  (let  me  repeat 
once  more)  can  only  be  made  to  pay  when 
undertaken  on  an  enormous  scale.  The 
clamor  of  the  tenuiores  has  resulted  in 
land  bills  that  have  thrown  open  to  selec- 
tion at  almost  nominal  rents  the  pick  of 
the  squatters'  leaseholds.  In  Queensland 
the  '84  Land  Act  permitted  selections  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  per- 
mission was  useless.  Scarcely  any  one 
cared  to  profit  by  it, 

I  remember  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  taken  up  one  of 
these  selections  under  the  range  close  to 
Toowoomba.  There  is  no  richer  land  in 
Queensland  or  Australia.  The  soil  is 
several  feet  deep  in  vegetable  mould. 
The  sudden  rise  of  the  great  tableland 
precipitates  the  coastal  ruins.  He  was 
A'ithin  a  few  miles  of  a  railway  station, 
ind  he  enjoyed  "  permanent  water."  He 
I  :onsidered    himself    singularly   lucky.     I 


went  to  look  at  the  "  permanent  water.'* 
The  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  which  had  not 
run  for  years  led  us  to  two  deep  holes  half 
filled  with  a  turbid  liquid,  the  support  of  a 
not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  lower 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  we  con- 
templated with  that  satisfaction  known 
only  to  the  bushman,  to  whom  "anything 
that  trickles  "  stands  for  indeed  delectable 
water.  At  the  same  time  it  was  obvious 
that  a  selection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  even  under  these  comparatively 
favorable  circumstances,  could  have  no 
very  extensive  pecuniary  future. 

I  must  do  my  friend  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  this,  laboring 
under  no  wilfully  or  stupidly  myopic  illu- 
sions on  the  subject,  like  the  bulk  of  his 
neighbors.  His  dreams  were  of  an  arte- 
sian water  supply  and  orange  orchards, 
and  likely  enough  these  dreams  in  his 
special  case  may  come  true.  But  for 
those  others  ?  but  for  the  bulk  of  his 
neighbors?  And  how  much  —  how  infi- 
nitely much  more  for  the  selectors  of 
Droughtland  ? 

One  almost  hesitates  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  their  life.  Where  goes  all  the 
Radical's  profound  satisfaction  in  the 
four  million  peasant  proprietors  of  France 
when  he  comes  to  observe  the  "  small 
cultivators"  with  his  own  eyes?  The 
most  atrocious  thing  about  the  atrociouiv 
novel  in  which  M.  Emile  Zola  describes 
it  all,  is  that  it  is  true.  Everywhere  in  the 
Australian  towns  the  good  superficial  peo- 
ple are  calling  for  the  settlement  of  the 
interior  by  a  yeoman  class.  Is  there  a 
globe-trotting  Englishman  who  does  not 
leave  the  country  with  the  impression  that 
nothing  but  human  imbecility  is  keeping 
the  towns  over-crowded  and  the  country  a 
desert  ?  Of  late  the  cry  has  been  modified 
somewhat  and  we  are  told  that  "  a  little 
capital"  is  required.  Twenty  or  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  this  was  true ;  to-day  it 
is  quite  false.  It  is  not  a  few  hundreds 
that  should  give  a  man  of  intelligence, 
patience,  and  economy  the  chance  of  earn- 
ing a  decent  livelihood  within  a  reasonable 
period,  and  bringing  up  a  family  on  the 
same  level  as  himself.  Nay,  it  is  scarcely 
a  few  thousands. 

The  truth  is  that  in  Australia  the  money 
has  been  made.  On  the  outskirts  it  is 
still  to  make  perhaps,  and  gold-fields  may 
be  discovered  any  day,  though  the  south- 
east has  so  far  alone  given  the  Midas 
chances  of  the  alluvial  to  the  average 
worker.  When  it  is  a  case  of  quartz- 
crushing  and  elaborate  machinery,  the 
average  worker  conres  off  but  indifferently. 
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■Mount  Morgan  and  its  millions  have  en- 
riched a  little  local  clique  of  lawyers  and 
butchers.  The  men  who  have  done  the 
actual  hard  work  have  been  "  run  "  at  the 
current  wages,  and  have  gone  their  ways 
unrejoicing.  In  the  settled  industries  all 
gains  are  being  driven  down  rapidly  to  the 
Jife-Iine. 

The  average  selector  finds  it  possible 
■nowadays  to  gain  little  more  than  a  mere 
living  by  the  exercise  of  unremitting  and 
monotonous  toil.  The  much-deplored  ex- 
istence of  the  petty  English  farmer  seems 
to  me  far  the  more  preferable  of  the  two. 
Both  have  enough  to  eat  and  to  be  clothed 
with,  and  that  is  about  all;  but  the  En- 
glishman's is  the  better  food  (the  hot,  dry 
Australian  climate  equalizes  the  other 
item),  the  superior  comfort,  the  greater 
social  pleasure.  He  is  not  afflicted  with 
that  dreadful  isolation  which  makes  of  so 
many  selectors' homes  intensified,  if  more 
vulgarized  and  depraved  samples  of  the 
llife  drawn  with  a  pen  of  fire  in  "  Wuther- 
ing  Heights." 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  a  view 
of  the  selectors  of  north-eastern  Victoria, 
or  of  the  best  coastal  patches  of  New 
South  Wales  or  Queensland  (including  the 
small  sugar  plantations)  gives  but  an  an- 
ticipatory idea  of  the  selectors  of  the  real 
interior.  On  these  the  hand  of  inevitable 
social  degradation  lies  heavily.  The  best 
of  them  are  being  driven  into  the  shearing 
class,  the  class  below  them,  at  first  in  the 
semi-independent  shape  of  "cockies," 
*' supplementing"  their  income  as  petty 
proprietors  by  wage-work,  but  compelled 
more  and  more  to  find  that  the  "supple- 
mentation "  lies  in  the  foundering  home- 
stead. The  worst  dip  into  wilder  trades 
and  risk  the  gaol.  The  railway  and  the 
telegraph  have  ruined  the  big  sheep  and 
cattle-thief,  as  well  as  the  bushranger,  and 
the  gains  of  the  rings  are  generally  meagre 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  risk. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  cruel  and  indeed 
horrible  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  interior. 
Most  of  the  features  are  found  concen- 
trated in  this  unhappy  class.  Of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement,  so  feeble  and  jejune 
a  growth  in  the  richer  and  better  educated 
class  above  them,  there  is  in  them  no 
trace  whatever.  Their  present  state  of 
transition  isolates  them  from  even  that 
mental  exercise  which  the  new  ideas  of 
union  combinations  and  of  socialism  are 
making  into  a  vital  and  regenerating  force 
in  the  class  below  them.  In  their  attempt 
after  the  position  of  aristocrats  of  labor, 
occasional  employers  who  are  above  the 
professional  manual  workers,  they   natu- 


rally find  themselves  suspected  and  often 
hated  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  Then  there 
is  the  bitter  sense  of  the  ever-growing 
emptiness  of  their  pretensions,  this  des- 
perate straggle  to  maintain  the  homestead 
in  the  face  of  pitiless  mortgages,  and  the 
inevitable  collapse  and  fall  exultantly 
awaited  by  those  on  whom  they  have  tried 
to  impose  themselves.  They  combat  the 
unions  with  a  savage  malignancy,  only 
joining  them  under  compulsion,  and  ready 
to  throw  themselves  in  with  their  heredi- 
tary enemies,  the  squatters,  rather  than 
admit  the  equality  of  this  new  democracy. 

The  life  of  their  womenfolk  is  pitiable. 
To  the  cynical  materialism  of  the  current 
"bush  "  view  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
has  been  added  the  acrimony  of  disap- 
pointment, disgust,  and  despair,  and  if 
this  has  not  already  produced  a  hard,  de- 
fiant, and  shamelessly  immoral  type,  then 
it  speaks  well  for  the  happy,  pure,  and 
affectionate  nature  of  the  average  Aus- 
tralian woman.  And  if  by  type  is  meant 
dominant  type,  then  this  is  certainly  still 
the  case.  The  manager  of  a  station,  smart- 
ing at  the  moment  under  a  twenty-five  per 
cent,  reduction  of  his  wages,  told  me  that 
even  a  fifty  per  cent,  reduction  would  not 
drive  him  to  take  up  a  selection.  As  he 
was,  he  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  (he  meant  of  bush 
life),  and  his  wages  were  always  so  much 
to  the  good.  Were  he  a  selector  he  would 
enjoy  neither,  the  luxuries  nor  the  com- 
forts, and  would  soon  find  his  land  under 
the  thumb  of  the  bank  and  himself  under 
the  thumb  of  the  local  storekeepers.  At 
the  same  time  he  realized  how  inad<4- 
quately  he  was  paid  for  the  work  he  did, 
and  how  ruthlessly  his  interests  were  sac- 
rificed by  his  employers,  who,  to  gain  their 
accustomed  percentage  of  profit,  struck 
;^loo  a  year  off  his  wages  at  a  blow  rather 
than  face  any  disagreeableness  with  the 
unions. 

There  is  something  in  many  of  the 
smaller  homesteads,  and  in  the  manner  of 
life  pursued  there,  that  reminds  one  irre- 
sistibly of  the  "distressful  country." 
There  is  the  same  horrible  bareness,  the 
same  terrible  "  ramshackliness,"  all  the 
more  apparent  from  the  dessications  of 
the  climate.  Perhaps  a  parallel  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory  could  be  found  bc_ 
tween  these  Australian  "  selectors  "of  tl:" 
interior  and  the  "  mean  whites  "  of  tl 
Southern  States  of  America.  People  ai 
beginning  to  talk  now  of  the  possibiliti< 
of  civil  war  between  capital  and  lal 
and  some  such  eventuality  might  be  pc 
sible  where  capital  had  a  sufficie.~t  r« 
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and  file  to  draw  from.  The  mean  whites 
supplied  that  rank  and  file  to  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Lee,  and  another  ten  or  twelve 
years  may  give  the  capitalistic  squatters 
of  Australia  an  organized  body  of  selectors 
intensely  hostile  to  the  unionists.  Such 
an  eventuality  would  arrest  the  extinction 
of  the  class,  though  only  for  a  time;  for 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  capitalists 
could  only  mean  the  conquest  in  their  turn 
of  their  now  useless  allies,  and  selectors 
and  shearers  would  then  pullulate  together 
in  a  common  impotency  of  degradation. 

Land  laws  can  never  succeed  in  prevent- 
ing the  destiny  of  up-country  pastoralism. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  class  of  pastoral 
tenuiores.  There  is  no  room  for  any 
class  intermediate  between  the  large  wool- 
growers  and  the  shearers.  The  fruit 
selector  is  equally  impossible  as  a  perma- 
nency. The  pioneers  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  well,  but  that  is  because  capital  has 
not  yet  turned  its  attention  to  the  indus- 
try. When  it  does,  then  the  selectors  will 
begin  to  find  that  production  on  a  small 
scale  once  more  reads  want  of  profits, 
debt,  and  final  absorption  in  the  big 
farms.  The  trend  of  things  is  relent- 
lessly towards  huge  monopolies  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  these  petty  intermediate 
classes,  striving  to  combine  a  little  of 
both,  are  foredoomed  to  failure  and  ulti- 
mate extinction. 

IV. 

THE   BUSH   PEOPLE. 

I  RECALL  with  a  singular  delight  my 
personal  memories  of  many  of  the  bush 
people. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  rarest  and  most  felici- 
tous privilege  to  have  been  able  to  behold 
with  your  own  eyes  something  which  has 
approached,  however  remotely,  to  the  ideal 
that  is  in  your  heart.  I  have  known  little 
communities  in  the  Australian  bush  which, 
so  far  as  social  manner  went,  realized  for 
me  much,  so  much,  of  what  I  desired  in  a 
democracy.  The  absolute  fearless  friend- 
liness of  the  children,  their  innate  feeling 
of  the  kindly  respect  due  to  themselves  as 
to  others,  their  simple  and  expansive  intel- 
ligence, their  unaffected  modesty  and  self- 
control —  I  have  found  intercourse  with 
bush  children  one  of  the  most  charming 
things  in  life  !  I  could  have  asked  noth- 
ing better  of  the  gods  than  to  have  seen 
children  of  my  own  growing  up  like  these, 
with  the  addition  of  the  one  thing  needful 
to  make  them  the  democrats  of  the  future. 
Given  an  education,  not  the  mere  seeds, 
but  the  perfected  flower  and  fruit  of  the 
modern  culture,  "  the  best  that  has  been 
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thought  and  known  in  the  world  "  of  liter- 
ature, of  science,  of  art,  of  music,  what 
could  not  be  hoped  for  from  children  such 
as  these?  Athens  actually  existed.  The 
ideal  in  thought  and  word  and  action  once 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and 
who  shall  call  it  an  impossible  dream  for 
such  a  miracle  to  happen  again  } 

Little  incidents  of  my  intercourse  with 
these  boys  and  girls  come  back  to  me,  and 
affect  me  like  music  or  the  story  of  some 
beautiful  deed  ;  incidents,  many  of  them, 
apparently  so  obvious  and  commonplace,, 
but  in  reality  full  of  a  quiet  and  lovely- 
spiritual  significance.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  the  second  evening  of  my  arrival 
in  one  of  these  little  communities,  coming 
in  home  from  a  walk,  and  passing  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  permanent  statior* 
hands.  There  were  children  at  some  of  the 
doors,  and  they  called  to  me  by  my  name 
as  I  went  by,  and  wished  me  good-night. 
First  one  and  then  another  called,  and  to 
each  I  answered  good-night,  and  would 
have  added  their  names  if  I  had  knowa 
them.     Nothing  could  have  been  prettier. 

Schoolchildren's  picnics  in  England  are 
usually  rather  painful  things,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  self-conscious,  predetermined  "affa- 
bility "  of  the  silly  masters  and  mistresses 
or  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  manage 
them,  and  the  resultant  g&ne  of  the  off- 
spring of  the  "lower orders  "  keenly  aware 
of  themselves  as  such.  Happily  the  bush 
people  do  not  yet  know  of  claims  to  social 
superiority,  and  behave  as  if  all  were  nat- 
ural equals.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  describe 
the  results  to  English  people,  who  cannot 
but  be  shocked  to  be  told  of  the  children 
of  shearers  and  boundary-riders  being  so 
much  better  bred,  so  much  more  easily 
unaffected  and  gentle  than  those  of  county 
people  and  professional  people  and  aris- 
tocrats. Probably  they  will  not  believe 
it.  Nevertheless  it  is  true.  Fruit  is,  of 
course,  a  rarity  in  the  bush,  and  I  remem- 
ber when  on  one  of  these  occasions  (a 
picnic  given  to  all  the  station  hands)  cases 
of  grapes,  peaches,  and  bananas  were 
opened  under  the  trees  for  the  children,  I 
expected  a  pardonable  tendency  to  over- 
consumption.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened.  That  innate  Australian  sense 
of  moderation,  which  makes  a  drunken 
native-born  a  creature  quite  abnormal, 
operated  here  also.  I  watched  the  chil- 
dren, sitting  chatting  in  their  quiet,  unem- 
barrassed way,  eat  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a 
peach,  or  a  banana,  enough  to  satisfy 
them,  and  then  rise  to  go  back  again  to 
their  games.  I  recalled  similar  scenes  in 
my  native   land,   and    realized    what  the 
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glory  of  caste  meant  for  thirty-nine  out  of 
4he  forty  millions  of  us,  and  how  blessed 
a  change  would  take  place  when  it  had 
got  a  thorough  hold  in  Australia,  and  all 
rny  soul  thrilled  to  the  great  idea  of  the 
Anglo-Australian  amalgamation. 

How  decisively,  too,  did  these  children 
make  for  every  scrap  of  natural  poetry 
that  was  to  be  found  in  their  lives.  The 
love  of  music  seems  innate  in  all  Austra- 
lians, and  its  future  effect  upon  the  nation 
is  incommensurable.  If  you  ask  these 
children  to  sing,  they  stand  up,  with  bright, 
unabashed  faces,  and  warble  like  birds, 
English  "manners"  will  yet,  perhaps, 
teach  them  how  to  make  mock-modest 
grimaces  over  it,  and  their  "barbarism" 
will  be  ended.  When  you  meet  the  bush 
children  going  to  school,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  the  boys  and  girls 
astraddle  together,  they  pleasantly  salute 
you,  and  expect  you  to  do  the  same  to 
them.  Alas,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to 
all  their  betters,  and  otherwise  do  their 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  caste  and  the  modern  competitive 
system  to  call  them. 

But  let  me  not  seem,  in  my  passion  for 
the  bush  children,  to  imply  that  I  have  not 
an  my  memory  like  incidents  of  the  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  of  the  men  and  women. 
Let  me  tell  one,  the  first  that  comes  to  me. 
I  heard  one  night  in  a  big  station  where  I 
was  staying  that  some  one  I  particularly 
wished  to  see,  a  shearer,  had  arrived  there 
but  was  going  away  again.  I  wandered 
about  in  ineffectual  search  of  him. 
Chancing  to  enter  the  bachelors'  quarters 
(the  house  of  the  unmarried  station-hands), 
I  found  a  stranger  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  my  friend.  He  said  no,  but  that 
he  had  heard  he  was  "  camping  out  "  down 
at  the  old  saw-mills.  Then,  seeing  that  I 
did  not  know  where  this  was,  he  at  once 
got  up,  saying,  "  I'll  take  you  there,  if  you 
like."  It  was  a  moonless  night  and  the 
path  wound  about  among  tanks.  We 
chatted  together  as  we  went,  and  pres- 
ently, sure  enough,  lit  upon  my  friend 
stretched  out  on  his  blanket  in  the  grass. 
After  greeting  him,  I  turned  to  look  for 
my  guide,  intending  to  make  the  two  ac- 
quainted. But  he  was  gone.  The  simple 
courtesy  and  swift  and  kindly  self-efface- 
ment of  the  man  struck  me  at  once. 

A  hundred  instances  of  this  delicacy  in 
social  intercourse  come  back  to  me  when 
I  think  of  the  bush  folk. 

Let  me  give  a  very  ordinary,  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  richer  qualities  of  the  heart. 
It  was  during  the  full  swing  of  shearing, 


with  the  weather  cool  and  clear  and  early 
in  the  season.  Everything  prompted  to 
rapid  and  continuous  work  and  departure 
elsewhere  in  search  of  further  occupation. 
An  old  station-hand,  a  man  nigh  in  his 
dotage  and  a  *'  pensioner  "  of  the  squatter's 
bounty  (which  took  shape  in  a  solitary  di- 
lapidated hut  and  "rations"  as  the  just 
reward  of  many  years'  labor)  got  drunk 
one  evening  and  in  the  morning  was  miss- 
ing. The  moment  the  news  reached  the 
shed,  every  one,  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  stopped  work,  and  went  out 
in  organized  search  parties.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  found  dead,  and  carried 
reverently  home  to  his  hut,  a  pensioner 
no  longer,  but  merely  a  man  by  the  dignity 
of  death.  The  "  shed  "  stood  to  lose  ;^I5 
to  £7.0  over  him,  say  \os.  per  shearer  (the 
pay  of  fifty  sheep  shorn),  but  the  only 
grumbler  was  the  squatter,  who  had  not 
even  thanks  to  offer  them  for  concerning 
themselves  with  the  fate  of  a  tool  of  his, 
long  worn  out  and  flung  aside  as  useless. 
The  different  tone,  the  different  temper 
of  the  two  parties  to  transactions  like 
these  may  well  make  disinterested  crea- 
tures muse. 

Oh,  the  mere  money  side,  it  would  be 
in  the  very  worst  possible  taste  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  touch  upon  !  Where- 
fore, when  justice  would  decree  that  this 
onus  rightly  belongs,  perchance,  to  neither 
party,  why,  we  let  it  fall  on  to  the  more 
insignificant,  and  airily  talk  of  the  weather 
or  the  latest  flashy  novel.  I  cannot  say 
how  often  and  how  flagrantly  I  have  seen 
the  natural  generosity  and  good-will  of  the 
average  Australian  "  put  upon  "  by  em- 
ployers. Nay,  but  it  is  a  broadly  human 
trait,  I  fancy,  and  the  retribution  for  it  all 
still  lies  in  the  future  conscience  of  man- 
kind. 

But  let  me  not  seem  to  idealize  my 
friends.  They  have  (we  have  seen)  their 
limitations,  faults,  vices.  They  are  hea- 
thens with  a  vanishing  varnish  of  the  worst 
side  of  our  current  civilization.  Their 
burlesque  types  are  trying  enough,  but 
they  have  (at  least  to  me)  this  one  immense 
redemption  —  they  are  all  fearless.  You 
will  find  loud,  strident  boasters  here, 
though  their  boasting  is  rarely  empty,  but 
you  will  find  no  one  cowed  and  servile. 
These  are  free  men  and  free  women,  free 
boys  and  free  girls,  every  one  of  them, 
and  will  not  take  the  whip  from  anything 
born.  And  that  climatic  pessimism  of 
theirs  endows  their  better  moments  with 
the  divine  tenderness  of  lovers.  Patron- 
age they  do  not  understand.  If  it  is  very 
delicate,  they  are  puzzled  by  it ;   if  it  is 
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gross,  they  at  first  take  it  as  ridiculous  ; 
if  persistent,  they  resent  it  to  the  pitch  of 
violence.  Touch  their  hearts,  and  they 
laugh  as  they  die  for  you.  You  will  not 
(let  me  repeat)  find  these  girls  falling  into 
adoring  attitudes  before  the  alleged 
'♦higher  type"  of  civilization.  They 
look  upon  love  as  a  strict  republic,  and 
they  will  wrestle  with  you  in  the  spirit  of 
a  most  un-self-sacrificing  vehemence.  It 
may  not  be  the  realization  of  the  male 
epicure's  view  of  marriage,  but  with  a 
mate  who  imperiously  and  continuously 
demands  of  him  his  best,  all  his  best,  and 
nothing  but  his  best,  he  stands  a  chance 
of  evolving  his  epicureanism  into  manhood 
and  winning  a  seraph  as  his  reward  for 
innate  honesty  and  "grit."  How  abso- 
lutely gone  in  these  clear,  lean  women's 
faces  with  their  honest,  critical  eyes  and 
decisive  lips,  is  the  antique,  insipid  pretti- 
ness  and  fashion-plate  nullity  still  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  average  English- 
woman !  Poor  things !  the  coatings  of 
their  stomachs  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Bohea  just  as  much  as  those  of  their 
brothers,  and  one  is  astonished  at  the 
profound  and  philosophic  pessimism  of 
"primarily  educated  "  little  girls  in  their 
teens,  whose  experience  of  things  extends 
from  the  centre  of  a  small  selection  to  the 
circumference  of  a  small  district.  After 
all,  who  but  a  king  (I  cannot  believe  it  was 
Solomon,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
venerable  reputation  and  la  vraie ^loire  ?) 
would  require  to  have  committed  the  vast 
personal  folly  of  palaces,  fortresses,  and 
cities  before  he  found  out  that  the  exist- 
ence of  man  or  woman  was  altogether 
vanity  ? 

But  let  me  not  leave  this  as  the  last 
figure  struck  in  upon  ray  hasty  and  inade- 
quate sketch  of  the  perfected  sample,  the 
genuine  type.  Let  me  try  rather  to  fix  it 
in  the  place  which,  despite  its  isolation,  it 
is  compelled  to  take  in  a  civilization,  which 
is  to  it  at  once  so  repellent  and  so  fasci- 
nating. The  following  poem,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  Christmas  number  of 
the  Bulletin^  under  a  pseudonym,  and 
which  is  too  excellent  to  be  quoted  in  any- 
thing but  its  entirety,  voices  the  gentler 
and  sadder  aspects  of  "  The  Sick  Bush- 
man in  the  City." 

I  had  written  him  a  letter  which  I  had,  for 
want  of  better 
Knowledge,  sent  to  where  I  met  him  down 
the  Lachlan,  years  ago. 
He  was  shearing  when  I  knew  him,  so  I  sent 
the  letter  to  him, 
Jusi   "on    spec,"    addressed    as    follows, 
••  Clancy  of  *  The  Overflow.'  " 
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And  an  answer  came,  diiected  in  a  writing 
unexpected, 
(Which  I  think  the  same  was  written  with  a 
thumb-nail  dipped  in  tar). 
'Twas  his  shearing   mate  who  wrote  it,  and 
verbatim  I  will  quote  it : 
'*  Clancy's  gone  to  Queensland  droving,  and 
we  don't  know  where  he  are." 

In  my  wild  erratic  fancy  visions  came  to  me 
of  Clancy 
Gone  a-droving  **  down  the  Cooper  "where 
the  western  drovers  go. 
As  the  stock   are   slowly  stringing,   Clancy 
rides  behind  the'm  singing. 
For  the  drover's  life  has  pleasures  that  the 
townsfolk  never  know. 

And  the  bush  hath  friends  to  meet  him,  and 
their  kindly  voices  greet  him 
In  the  murmur  of  the  breezes  and  the  river 
on  its  bars, 
And  he  sees  the  vision  splendid  of  the  sunlit 
plains  extended. 
And  at  night  the  wondrous  glory  of  the 
everlasting  stars. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  dingy  little  oflfice,  where  a 
stingy 
Ray  of  sunlight  struggles  feebly  down  be- 
tween the  houses  tall. 
And  the  foetid  air  and  gritty  of  the  dusty, 
dirty  city 
Through  the  open  window  floating,  spreads 
its  foulness  over  all. 

And  in  place  of  lowing  cattle,  I  can  hear  the 
fiendish  rattie 
Of  the  tramways  and  the  'busses  making 
hurry  down  the  street, 
And   the  language   uninviting  of  the  gutter 
children  fighting, 
Comes  fitfully  and  faintly  through  the  cease- 
less tramp  of  feet. 

And  the  hurrying  people  daunt  me,  and  their 
pallid  faces  haunt  me, 
As  they  shoulder  one  another  in  their  rush 
and  nervous  haste. 
With,  their  eager  eyes  and  greedy,  and  their 
stunted  forms  and  weedy. 
For  townsfolk  have  no  time  to  grow,  tkey 
have  no  time  to  waste. 

And  I  somehow  rather  fancy  that  I'd  like  to 
change  with  Clancy, 
Like  to  take  a  turn  at  droving  where  the 
seasons  come  and  go, 
While  he  faced  the  round  eternal  of  the  cash- 
book  and  the  journal  — 
But  I  doubt  he'd  suit  the  office,  Clancy  of 
•'The  Overflow." 

Nothing  more  intimately  Australian,  noth- 
ing so  brimful  of  the  sad,  sweet  charm  of 
the  bush  and  the  bush  life,  has  been  done 
since  the  man  who  wrote  "  The  Sick 
Stockrider  "  went  silent. 

Francis  Adams. 
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THROWN   ON   PAPER,  WHEN   GALLOPING,    FROM   SATUR- 
DAY  TO   TUESDAY,    4-7,    1851. 

BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Chelsea,  October  4th,  185 1.  —  The  day 
before  yesterday,  near  midnight  (Thurs- 
day, October  2nd),  I  returned  from  a  very 
short  and  insignificant  excursion  to  Paris, 
which,  after  a  month  at  Malvern  Water- 
cure  and  then  a  ten  days  at  Scotsbrig,  con- 
cludes my  travel  for  this  year.  Miserable 
puddle  and  tumult  all  my  travels  are,  of 
no  use  to  me,  except  to  bring  agitation, 
sleeplessness,  horrors,  and  distress  !  Bet- 
ter not  to  travel  at  all  unless  when  I  am 
bound  to  it.  But  this  tour  to  Paris  was 
a  promised  one  ;  I  had  engaged  to  meet 
the  Ashburtons  (Lord  and  Lady)  there  on 
their  return  from  Switzerland  and  Hom- 
burg,  before  either  party  left  London  :  the 
times  at  last  suited  ;  all  was  ready  except 
will  on  my  part ;  so,  after  hesitation  and 
painful  indecision  enough,  I  did  resolve, 
packed  my  baggage  again,  and  did  the 
little  tour  I  stood  engaged  for.  Nothing 
otherwise  could  well  be  more  ineffectual, 
more  void  of  entertainment  to  me  ;  but,  in 
fine,  it  is  done,  and  I  am  safe  at  home 
again.  Being  utterly  weary,  broken-down, 
and  unfit  for  any  kind  of  work,  I  will  throw 
down  my  recollections  of  that  sorry  piece 
of  travel,  then  fold  the  sheet  or  sheets  to- 
gether, and  dismiss  the  business.  Allans 
done.  I  will  date,  and  be  precise,  so  far 
as  I  am  able. 

Monday^  September  2.1st.  —  Brother 
John  still  here  ;  he  and  I  went  to  Chorley 
to  consult  about  passports,  routes,  condi- 
tions, the  journey  being  now,  and  not  till 
now,  resolved  upon.  John  was  to  set  out 
for  Yorkshire  and  Annandale  on  the  mor- 
row, and  so  had  special  business  of  his 
own  to  attend  to.  For  me  Chorley  recom- 
mended the  route  by  Dieppe  and  Rouen  ; 
got  me  at  the  Reform  Club  a  note  of  the 
packet  and  railway  times  (the  former  of 
which  proved  to  be  in  error  somewhat) ; 
could  say  nothing  definite  of  passports. 
We  are  consulting  Elliott  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  I  was  instantly  taken  across  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  close  by  in  Downing 
Street,  and  there  for  7^.  dd.  got  a  pass- 
port, which,  in  spite  of  rumors  and  sur- 
mises, proved  abundantly  sufficient.  Did 
no  more  that  day  that  I  can  remember. 
Next  morning  early  John  awoke  me, 
shook  hands,  and  rapidly  went,  leaving  me 
to  my  own  reflections.  How  we  come  and 
go  in  this  world  !  A  rumor  had  arisen 
that    my  passport    would   require   to    be 


visaed  (if  that  is  the  word) ;  that  I  must 
go  to  the  City  for  this  end;  that,  &c.  I 
called  on  Chorley  to  consult ;  Chorley,  his 
old  mother  having  fallen  suddenly  ill, 
could  not  get  away  to  see  me  even  for  a 
minute:  laziness  said,  however,  "Not  to 
the  City,  don't  !  "  At  Chapman's  shop,  I 
learned  that  Robert  Browning  (poet)  and 
his  wife  were  just  about  setting  out  for 
Paris  :  I  walked  to  their  place,  had,  during 
that  day  and  the  following,  consultations 
with  these  fellow  pilgrims,  and  decided  to 
go  with  them,  by  Dieppe,  on  Thursday; 
Wednesday  had  been  my  original  day,  but 
I  postponed  it  for  the  sake  of  company 
who  knew  the  way.  Such  rumors,  such 
surmises;  the  air  was  thick  with  supposi- 
tions, guesses,  cautions  ;  each  public  office 
(Regent's  Circus,  Consul's  House,  or  else- 
where) proclaimed  its  own  plans,  denying^ 
much  more  ignoring,  that  there  was  any 
other  plan.  For  very  multitude  of  guide- 
posts  you  could  not  find  your  way  !  The 
Brownings,  and  their  experience  and 
friendly  qualities,  were  worth  waiting  for 
during  one  day.  Thursday,  September 
24/^,  at  10  a.m.,  I  was  to  be  at  London 
Bridge  Railway  Station;  there  in  person 
with  portmanteau,  and  some  English  sov- 
ereigns :  das  Weiter  wiirde  sick  geben. 

Up  accordingly  on  Thursday  morning, 
in  unutterable  flurry  and  tumult  of  humor 
—  phenomena  on  the  Thames,  all  dream- 
like, one  spectralism  chasing  another;  to 
the  station  in  good  time  ;  found  the  Brown- 
ings just  arriving,  which  seemed  a  good 
omen.  Fare  to  Paris,  22^.,  wonderful ; 
thither  and  back  "by  return  ticket"  was 
but  £^\  I2S.  according  to  this  route  — 
such  had  been  the  effect  on  prices  of  this 
"  Glass  Palace,"  and  the  crowds  attracted 
towards  it.  Browning  with  wife  and 
child  and  maid,  then  I,  then  an  empty 
seat  for  cloaks  and  baskets,  lastly  at  the 
opposite  end  from  me  a  hard-faced,  honest 
Englishman  or  Scotchman,  all  in  grey  and 
with  a  grey  cap,  who  looked  rather  ostrich- 
like, but  proved  very  harmless  and  quiet; 
this  was  the  loading  of  our  carriage  —  and 
so  away  we  went,  Browning  talking  very 
loud  and  with  vivacity,  I  silent  rather, 
tending  towards  many  thoughts.  To  Rei- 
gate  the  country  was  more  or  less  known 
to  me.  Beautiful  enough,  still  green,  the 
grey,  cool  light  resting  on  it,  occasionally 
broken  by  bursts  of  autumn  sun.  Som< 
half-score  miles  from  Brighton  our  roac 
diverges  to  the  left;  we  make  for  "  Ne\ 
haven,"  the  mouth  of  a  small  sea-canal| 
divided  from  Brighton  by  a  pretty  rang< 
of  chalk  hills.  Chalk  everywhere  showinj 
itself,  grass  very  fine  and  green  ;  fringing^ 
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of  wood  not  in  too  great  quantity  ;  all  neat, 
all  trim,  a  pretty  enough  bit  of  English 
country,  all  English  in  character.  New- 
haven,  a  new  place,  rising  fast  as  "  haven  " 
to  the  railways;  our  big  solitary  inn  the 
main  building  in  it ;  other  dwelling-houses, 
coal-wharves,  &c.,  chiefly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel,  a  channel  of  green, 
clear  sea-water,  hardly  wider  than  a  river ; 
everything  in  a  state  of  English  trimness, 
and  pleasant  to  look  upon  in  the  grey  wind 
while  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  smoke. 
Browning  managed  everything  for  me ; 
indeed  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  man- 
age. Our  company  numerous,  but  not 
quite  a  crowd ;  mostly  French  :  opera- 
tions (as  to  luggage,  steamer,  &c.)  all 
orderly  and  quiet.  At  length,  perhaps 
about  half-past  one  p.m.,  we  got  fairly 
underway. —  I  should  have  said,  a  man 
with  religious  tracts,  French,  German, 
English,  came  on  board ;  I  took  from  him 
in  all  the  three  kinds  (which  served  me 
well  as  waste  paper) ;  many  refused,  some 
(chiefly  of  the  English)  with  anger  and 
contempt.  On  the  deck  were  benches, 
each  with  a  back  and  hood  covered  with 
well-painted  canvas,  impenetrable  to  rain 
or  wind  ;  these  proved  very  useful  by-and- 
by.  Stewards'  assistants  enough  ;  espe- 
cially one  little  French  boy,  in  fine  blue 
clothes  and  cap,  who  was  most  industrious 
among  his  countrywomen  ;  bigger  French 
gawky  (very  stupid-looking  fellow  this) 
tried  to  be  useful,  too,  but  couldn't  much. 

Our  friends,  especially  our  French 
friends,  were  full  of  bustle,  full  of  noise  at 
starting;  but  so  soon  as  we  had  cleared 
the  little  channel  of  Newhaven,  and  got 
into  the  sea  or  British  Channel,  all  this 
abated,  sank  into  the  general  sordid  tor- 
por of  sea-sickness,  with  its  miserable 
noises,  "  Hoahoh — hohh  !  "  and  hardly 
any  other  amid  the  rattling  of  the  wind  and 
sea.  A  sorry  phasis  of  humanity.  Brown- 
ing was  sick,  lay  in  one  of  the  bench- 
tents  horizontal,  his  wife,  &c.,  below;  I 
was  not  absolutely  sick,  but  had  to  lie 
quite  quiet,  and  without  comfort,  save  in 
one  cigar,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  of 
blustering,  spraying,  and  occasional  rain. 
Amused  myself  with  French  faces,  and  the 
successive  prostration  of  the  same  —  pros- 
tration into  doleful  silence,  then  evanition 
into  utter  darkness  under  some  bench- 
tent  whence  was  heard  only  the  "  Hoahah- 
hohh ! "  of  vanquished  despair.  Pretty 
enough  were  some  of  them,  not  perfectly 
Wkt  gentlemen  any  one  of  them  —  indeed, 
that  character  of  face  I  found  of  the  ut- 
most rarity  in  France  generally.     '*  Bour- 

eois,"  in  clean   clothes,   if  civil,   rather 


noisy  manner.  One  handsome  man  of 
forty,  olive  complexion,  black  big  eyes  and 
beard,  velvet  cap  without  brim,  stood  long 
wrapped  in  copious  blue  cloak,  and  talked 
near  me  ;  at  length  sank  silent  and  van- 
ished. Other,  of  brown  hair  and  beard, 
head  wrapt  in  shawl,  rather  silent  from  the 
first,  protruded  his  under  lip  in  sick  dis- 
gust, and  vanished  a  little  sooner.  Third,, 
of  big  figure,  blind  and  with  spectacles, 
strikingly  reminded  me  of  Jeffrey  of  Cier- 
M^«("  Robin  Jeffrey,"  long  since  dead): 
he  sat  by  the  gunwale,  spoke  little,  in 
preparation  for  the  worst,  and  staid  there. 
Inside  the  tent-benches  all  was  "  Hoahah- 
hohh ! "  and  more  sordid  groaning  and 
vomiting.  Blankets  were  procurable  if 
you  made  interest.  Many  once  elegant 
Frenchmen  lay  wrapt  in  blankets,  huddled 
into  any  corner  with  their  heads  hid.  We 
had  some  sharp  brief  showers :  darkness 
fell ;  nothing  but  the  clank  of  the  pad- 
dles, raving  of  the  sea,  and  "  Hoah-oh-ho- 
ahh  !  "  Our  Scotch  ostrich  friend  stood 
long  afoot,  hard  as  stick  ;  at  length  he  too 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  we  heard 
him  asking  about  "Z?/^^"  (Dieppe), 
whether  it  was  not  yet  near.  Hard  black 
elderly  man  came  to  smoke  on  the  gun- 
wale seat,  near  me ;  Captain  forbade, 
stopped  him,  long  foolish  controversy  in 
consequence;  this  was  in  daylight,  and 
the  ostrich  had  assisted  :  now  it  was  only 
'■''Dipef''  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  hour 
from  starting.  At  length  lighthouses  ap- 
peared, and  soon  the  lighthouse  at  the  end 
of  Dieppe  pier;  and  we  bounded  into 
smooth  water,  into  a  broad  basin,  and  saw 
houses  and  lamps  all  round  it.  Towards 
9  p.m.  by  English  time:  put  your  watch 
forward  2i  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  that  is 
French  time  which  you  have  to  do  with 
now. 

H6tel  de  I'Europe,  near  the  landing 
place,  proved  to  be  a  second-rate  hotel ;. 
but  we  got  beds,  a  sitting-room,  and 
towards  10  p  m.  some  very  bad  cold  tea, 
and  colder  coffee.  Browning  was  out  in 
the  Douane  :  Wit  had  all  passed  qur  per- 
sons through  it,  guided  m  by  a  rope- 
barrier,  and  shown  our  passports ;  now 
Browning  was  passing  our  luggage; 
brought  it  all  in  safe  about  half-past  ten; 
and  we  could  address  ourselves  to  desired 
repose.  Walked  through  some  streets 
with  my  cigar:  high  gaunt  stone  streets 
with  little  light  but  the  uncertain  moon's  ; 
sunk  now  in  the  profoundest  sleep— at 
half-past  ten.  To  bed  in  my  upper  room 
bemoaned  by  the  sea,  and  small  incidental 
noises  of  the  harbor;  slept  till  four; 
smoked  from  the  window,  grey  cool  morn- 
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ing,  chalk  cliff  with  caves  beyond  the 
harbor — France  there  and  no  mistake. 
If  France  were  of  much  moment  to  me  ! 
Slept  gradually  again,  a  little  while  ;  woke 
dreaming  confused  things  about  my  moth- 
er; ah  mei  At  eight  was  on  the  street, 
in  the  clear  sun,  with  my  portmanteau 
lying  packed  behind  me;  to  be  back  for 
breakfast  at  nine.  Dieppe  harbor  is  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  broad  gap  in  the  gen- 
eral chalk  cliffs  (bounded  to  east  by  the 
chalk  of  "  caves  "  aforesaid  ;  westward  it 
stretches  into  a  Xtv^Xdown  of  some  extent 
beyond  H6tel  de  I'Europe  and  the  other 
houses);  basin  big,  I  know  not  how  deep, 
has  fine  stout  quays,  drawbridges  few, 
very  few  ships;  range  of  high  quaint  old 
houses  border  it  on  two  sides,  the  west 
(ours)  and  south,  where  is  a  market  of  fish, 
&c.,  and  then  the  main  part  of  the  town; 
eastward  is  innocent  fringed  undulating 
green  country  (cliff  of  *'  caves  "  goes  but 
a  short  way  inland),  northward  is  the  sea. 
Walked  south,  with  early  cigar,  into  the 
interior  of  the  town.  Good  broad  street 
with  trottoirSj  with  fair  shops,  and  decent- 
looking  population  ;  very  poor  several  of 
them,  but  none  ragged,  their  old  clothes 
all  accurately  patched  —  a  thrifty  people. 
Ragpickers;  a  sprinkling  of  dandies  loo; 
London  dandy  of  ten  years  ago,  with  hands 
in  coat  pockets,  and  a  small  stick  rising 
out  from  one  of  them!  Bakers,  naked 
from  the  waist,  all  but  a  flannel  waistcoat 
and  cotton  night-cap ;  horse-collar  loaves 
and  of  other  straighter  cable  shapes,  all 
critst  and  levity.  Streets  of  fair  clean- 
ness, water  flowing  in  the  gutters.  Beards 
abundant.  Rue  d'Ecosse  :  thought  of  old 
Knox,  how  he  was  driven  to  "Deap"and 
from  it.  A  chdieau^  with  soldiers,  is  in 
the  place,  the  down  is  fortified,  and  shows 
big  cannon.  Several  big  old  churches; 
many  fountains,  at  one  of  which  I  drank 
by  help  of  a  little  girl  and  her  caraffe.  Be- 
sides the  chief  street  (continuation  of  our 
H6tel  de  TEurope)  there  break  off  at  least 
two  others  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
harbor,  and  join  with  chief  street  in  the 
interior*;  one  of  these  is  Rue  d'Ecosse, 
very  poor  and  dead,  which  I  did  not  far 
survey.  Near  the  harbor,  between  chief 
street  and  next,  is  a  square,  and  general 
market-place  (fruit,  herrings,  &c.);  big  old 
church,  new  statue  of  Duquesnoy  (?  "an- 
cien  marjn  de  cette  ville,"  said  a  snuffy, 
rusty  kind  of  citoyen.to  me  on  my  inquiry) : 
a  quaint  old  town  of  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand:  fairly  as  good  as  Dumfries;  im- 
mense roofs ^  two  or  sometimes  three 
storeys  in  them;  many  houses  built  as 
courts  with  a  street  door;  each  house  in 


its  own  style  :  all  very  well  to  look  upon, 
and  good  for  a  morning  stroll.  Breakfast 
was  not  much  to  brag  of;  tea  cold,  coffee 
colder,  as  before  ;  butter  good,  bread  eat- 
able though  of  crusty-sponge  contexture. 
Browning  and  I  strolled  out  along  the  quay 
we  were  upon,  very  windy  towards  the 
sea;  sheer  chalk  cliffs  some  mile  or  two 
off,  downs  and  straggly  edifices  close  by. 
House  given  by  "  Napoleon  le  grand  "  to 
somebody  there  named:  we  inquired  of 
three  persons  in  vain  for  explanation  of 
the  inscription  legible  there  ;  at  length  an 
old  fisherman  told  us.  The  M.  somebody 
had  saved  many  persons  from  the  sea :  a 
distinguished  member  (or  perhaps  ser- 
vant) of  the  Humane  Society,  which  had 
its  ofl&ces  there  within  sight.  Trls  bien. 
An  immense,  flaring  crucifix  stood  aloft 
near  the  end  of  this  quay  :  sentries  enough, 
in  red  trousers,  walked  everywhere;  a 
country  ship,  with  fresh  fish,  came  bound- 
ing in  :  we  strolled  back  to  pay  our  bill, 
and  get  ready  for  our  start  to  Paris. 
Browning,  as  before,  did  everything  ;  I  sat 
out  of  doors  on  some  logs  at  my  ease,  and 
smoked,  looking  over  the  population  and 
their  ways.  Before  eleven  we  were  in  the 
omnibus  ;  facing  towards  the  Dibarcadlre 
(rail  Terminus),  which  is  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  harbor,  a  very  smart,  airy, 
but  most  noisy  and  confused  place. 

Maximum  of  fuss  !     The  railway  peo- 
ple, instead  of  running  to  get  your  luggage 
and  self  stowed  away  qudm  primum  and 
out  of  their  road,  keep  you  and  it  in  hall 
after  hall,  weighing  it,  haggling  over  it, 
marching  you  hither,  then  thither;  mak- 
ing an  infinite  hubbub.     You  cannot  get 
to  your  carriages  till  the  very  last  minute, 
and  then  you  must  plunge  in  head  fore- 
most.    "  They  order  these  matters  worse 
in  France  ! "    Browning  fought  for  us,  and 
we,  that  is  the  women,  the  child,  and  I, 
had  only  to  wait  and  be  silent.     We  got 
into  a  good   carriage  at  last;  we  four,  a 
calm  young  Frenchman  in  glazed  hat,  who 
was  kind  enough  not  to  speak  one  word, 
and  a  rather  pretty  young  lady  of  French 
type,  who  smiled  at  the  child  sometimes, 
but  sat  thoughtful  for  the  rest  and  did  not 
speak  either.     There  was  air  enough,  both 
my  window  and  the  other  down;  the  air 
was  fine,  the  country  beautiful ;   and   so 
away  we  rolled  under  good  auspices  again. 
This  rail,  all  but  the  Terminus  depart- 
ment, is  managed  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  carried  us  excellently  along.     Country 
of  bright,  waving  green  character,  undu- 
lating, our  course  often  along  brooks,  by 
pleasant  old  country  hamlets  ;  many  man 
ufactures  (spinning,    I   guessed),   but 
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most  pleasant,  clean,  rustic  character ; 
wood  enough  on  the  hill  sides,  far  too 
thick-planted  ;  stations  not  named,  you  can 
only  guess  where  you  are.  "  Junction  "  by 
and  by  —  from  Havre  probably  —  an  open 
space  without  buildings  as  yet :  an  alto- 
gether beautiful,  long,  manufacturing  vil- 
lage town  to  the  left  near  by ;  without 
smoke  or  dirt  visible,  trees  enough  — 
might  really  be  a  model  in  Lancashire  ;  the 
Glos'tershire  railway  scenes  offer  nothing 
much  superior.  Country  all  made  of  chalk, 
as  in  England  (to  near  Paris,  I  think) ;  fine 
velvet  grass,  meadow  culture  mainly  ;  fine 
old  humble  parish  churches  ;  wood  enough 
still,  but  twice  or  even  thrice  as  thick  as 
we  allow  it  to  be.  Rouen  in  two  hours: 
long  tunnel,  still  stronger  signs  of  cotton- 
bleaching,  spinning,  &c.,  then  the  big 
black  steeples,  thick  heavy  towers  of 
cathedral  and  the  rest  —  and' here  is  Joan 
of  Arc's  last  resting-place  and  the  scene  of 
many  singular  things.  Distinguished  still 
by  the  clearness  of  its  air,  the  trees 
and  gardens  and  pleasant  meadow-looking 
places,  which  extended  to  the  very  en- 
trance. No  smoke  to  speak  of ;  a  lovely 
place  compared  with  Manchester  or  the 
others  of  that  region  !  It  is  true  the  press 
of  business  seemed  a  great  deal  more 
moderate.  Our  railway  station,  roofed 
with  glass,  was  equal  to  the  Carlisle  one; 
'"'■  buffet''''  (refreshment  room),  &c.,  all  in 
order;  and  they  let  us  stnoke Mn^tx  condi- 
tions. In  twenty  minutes  some  other  train 
got  in  to  join  us  ;  and  we  took  our  flight 
again  through  space. 

Country  still  chalk  :  we  cross  and  again 
cross  the  Seine  river,  swift  but  not  bigger- 
lookifig  than  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  : 
fine  hills,  fine  villages,  with  due  fringing 
of  wood  ;  a  really  pleasant  landscape  for 
many  a  mile.  Pass  "Vernon,"  battle- 
scene  of  Convention  with  Charlotte  Cor- 
day's  people:  not  notable  farther.  An- 
other town  visible,  all  in  white  stone,  and 
rural  purity  on  my  right.  At  Mantes  we 
stop  ten  minutes  ;  fine  houses  with  their 
French  windows  and  blinds  hung  over  our 
station  :  "  Mantes,  je  crois.  Monsieur  !  " 
and  away  we  go  again.  A  "swift  "  method 
of  travelling;  swift  and  nothing  more! 
The  land,  I  observe,  is  all  divided  into 
ribbons  J  petite  culture  with  a  vengeance. 
Beans  and  Idgumes  probably  the  chief 
growth.  Ploughing  shallow  and  ill-done  : 
certainly  the  Seine  valley,  which  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  was  not 
well  cultivated,  nor  by  this  plan  could  it 
be.  Copses  are  pretty  frequent ;  at  length 
we  get  into  vineyards'.  But  still  the  rib- 
bon subdivision  lasts  ;  pleasant  to  the  eye 
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only,  not  to  the  mind.  Toward  4  p.m. 
see  symptoms  of  approach  to  Paris  :  blunt 
height  with  something  like  a  castle  on  it 
—  guess  to  be  St.  Cloud  :  big  arch  of  hard 
masonry  to  left  of  that  —  guess  to  be  VArc 
deVEtoile :  right  in  both  cases.  At  length 
Paris  itself  (4  p.m.),  and  we  are  safe  in 
the  terminus  at  our  set  hour. 

Alas,  it  was  still  a  long  battle  before 
our  luggage  could  be  got  out ;  and  a  crowd- 
ing, jingling,  vociferous  tumult,  in  which 
the  brave  Browning  fought  for  us,  leaving 
me  to  sit  beside  the  women.  It  is  so  they 
manage  in  France ;  there  are  droits  de 
r octroi ;  there  are  —  in  fine,  there  is  maxi- 
mum of  fuss,  and  much  ado  about  almost 
nothing!  Some  other  train  was  in  the 
act  of  departing,  as  our  poor  women  sat 
patiently  waiting  on  their  bench  ;  and  all 
was  very  fidgeting  and  very  noisy.  I 
walked  out  to  smoke  ;  one  official  permit- 
ted me,  another  forbade  ;  I  at  length  went 
into  the  street  and  sat  down  upon  a  borne 
to  smoke ;  toutsrs  of  hotels  came  round 
me:  I  am  for  the  H6tel  Meurice,  inflex- 
ibly fixed  ;  de  grdce^  Messieurs^  laissez- 
moi  en  paix j  which  at  last  they  did. 
Cigar  ended,  I  went  in  again.  Browning 
still  fighting  (in  the  invisible  distance) 
about  nothing  at  all.  Our  luggage  visible 
at  last  upon  a  distant  counter,  then  Brown- 
ing visible  with  report  of  a  hackney  coach  : 
we  think  it  is  now  over  ;  rash  souls,  there 
is  yet  endless  uproar  among  the  porters, 
wishing  to  carry  our  luggage  on  a  truck; 
we  won't,  they  will:  even  Browning  had 
at  last  grown  heated  ;  at  length  I  do  get  a 
cab  for  myself  and  little  trunk,  certain 
French  coins  hastily  from  Browning,  and 
roll  away.  Halt!  Browning  has  my  key; 
I  have  to  turn  back,  and  get  it:  happily 
this  proves  the  last  remover,  and  now  I  do 
get  along  and  reach  Meurice's  —  at  five 
instead  of  four  p.m.:  Friday,  September 
25th,  1851.  And  here,  it  being  now  two 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  inviting,  I  will  draw 
bridle,  and  stop  for  the  present  day. 


From  Macmillan's  Mas:azine. 
IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  TERROR. 

The  centenary  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion has  evoked  not  a  few  interesting 
memoirs  and  recollections,  which  have 
been  now  published  for  the  first  time  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who  either  played 
leading  parts  in  its  dramas  or  were  among 
its  many  victims.  The  Duchesse  de  Du- 
ras,  whose  prison  memories  bear  the 
somewhat  lengthy   title  of  "Journal  des 
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Prisons  de  mon  P^re,  de  ma  M^re  et  des 
miennes,"  belonged  to  this  latter  cate- 
gory. True  she  survived  the  tempest  and 
lived  on  amidst  its  after-wreckage  to  write 
down  for  her  son  this  account  of  what  had 
befallen  her  during  her  imprisonment,  first 
at  Chantilly,  then  at  the  College  de  Plessis 
in  Paris,  from  which  last  place  she  was 
released  in  the  October  of  1794.  But  in 
that  one  year  of  the  Terror  she  had  out- 
lived nearly  all  those  relations  and  friends 
who  had  made  life  dear  to  her,  and  the 
free  sunlight,  though  so  welcome,  shone 
for  her  as  through  a  veil  of  crape.  "  De- 
liverance from  my  past  misfortunes  was 
sweet  to  me,"  she  writes  of  the  period  of 
her  release,  "  but  at  first  I  felt  a  disgust 
for  everything.  Accustomed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  affection,  the  idea  of  my  lone- 
liness overwhelmed  me."  Her  parents, 
the  Mardchal  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Mouchy,  with  whom  Mme.  de  Duras  had 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  her  arrest,  and 
whose  fate  for  good  or  ill  she  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  share  at  the  Luxembourg, 
had  been  guillotined  a  few  months  before 
on  June  26th,  1794.  Many  in  that  fierce 
day  of  retribution  died  well  and  bravely 
who  had  lived  ill,  but  these  two  old  people 
died  as  they  had  lived,  in  charity  towards 
all  men  and  at  peace  with  God ;  and  that 
lives  which  had  so  nearly  run  their  earthly 
course  should  thus  perish  seemed  per- 
haps less  tragic  than  the  like  fate  which 
a  little  later  had  befallen  her  young 
and  much  loved  sister-in-law  Louise  de 
Noailles.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  the  lat- 
ter's  husband,  was  safe  in  America,  and 
she  left  three  children  to  face  the  world 
orphaned  and  alone  but  for  the  devotion  of 
their  tutor  M.  Grelet,  of  whom  more  here- 
after. 

M.  Anatole  France  in  his  "Vie  Littd- 
raire,"  remarks  justly  that  "une  autobio- 
graphie  ne  doit  rien  h.  la  mode,  on  n'y 
cherche  que  la  vdritd  humaine."  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  that  truth  to  be  found  in 
Mme.  de  Duras's  recollections.  They 
are  extremely  well  worth  reading,  in  spite 
of  what  she  herself  calls  their  "platitude 
and  negligence  of  style,"  a  plain,  unvar- 
nished tale  of  a  good  woman's  patient  en- 
durance of  wholly  unmerited  misfortune. 
Yet  her  experiences  both  of  small  priva- 
tions and  bitter  sorrows  do  not  in  their 
narration  differ  materially  from  those  of 
many  others  of  that  time  whose  memoirs 
have  long  since  passed  into  the  realm  of 
history,  and  her  "  notes,"  as  she  calls 
them,  only  occupy  about  half  the  volume. 
The  rest  is  filled  by  some  deeply  interest- 
ing documents  concerning  other  members 


of  her  family  ;  the  narrative  of  Mme.  La- 
tour,  a  friend,  who  having  escaped  arrest 
herself  insisted,  so  long  as  she  was  per- 
mitted, on  sharing  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Mouchy  and  trying 
to  soften  the  hardships  of  their  lot,  and 
the  last  letters  and  testament  of  Louise  de 
Noailles  who,  with  her  grandmother  the 
old  Mardchale  de  Noailles  (Marie  Antoi- 
nette's Madame  I'Etiquette)  and  her 
mother  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  was  guillo- 
tined on  July  22nd,  1794.  Their  remains 
shared  the  common  lot,  and  were  mingled 
with  those  of  criminals  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Picpus  ;  but  Mme.  de  Duras  was  able 
to  be  one  of  the  first  who  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Church  had  masses  sung  for 
their  souls,  and  she  received  every  detail 
of  their  last  moments  and  death  from  the 
lips  of  a  priest,  M.  Carrichon,  who  had 
run  considerable  risk  by  following  the 
tumbrils  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  order 
that  concealed  among  the  crowd  of  mere 
spectators  and  carefully  disguised  he 
might  give  the  prisoners  their  last  absolu- 
tion. 

His  simple  yet  very  graphic  account  of 
what  he  saw  and  did  on  that  day  so  fatal  in 
the  annals  of  the  De  Noailles  family, 
throws  a  painfully  vivid  and  personal  light 
on  events  with  which  one  is  already 
vaguely  familiar.  He  wrote  down  his  ex- 
periences immediately  after  their  occur- 
rence and  they  are  published  at  the  end  of 
"  Le  Journal  des  Prisons  "  under  the  title 
of  "  The  story  of  an  eye-witness  of  the 
22nd  day  of  July,  1794." 

The  old  Mardchale  de  Noailles,  her 
daughter-in-law  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen,  and 
her  granddaughter  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Noailles,  were  imprisoned  together  in 
their  hotel  from  September,  1793,  to  the 
following  April.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  M.  Carrichon  visited  Mme.  d'Ayen 
and  her  daughter  once  a  week,  and  as  the 
Terror  grew  with  its  crimes  and  the  tale 
of  its  victims  increased,  these  three  friends 
exhorted  each  other  to  be  prepared.  And 
one  day,  with  a  kind  of  presentiment,  the 
priest  said  to  them  :  "  If  you  go  to  the  guil- 
lotine, and  God  gives  me  strength  to  do  it, 
I  will  accompany  you." 

The  two  women  took  him  at  his  word 
and  begged  him  eagerly  to  then  and  there 
promise  solemnly  that  he  would  render 
them  this  last  service.  He  avows  frankly 
that  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  more 
clearly  conscious  than  they  could  be  of  the 
frightful  risk  he  would  run  and  the  possi- 
ble uselessness  of  the  sacrifice  ;  and  then 
he  assented,  adding  that  in  order  that  they 
might  not  fail  to  recognize  him  he  would 
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wear  a  dark  blue  coat  and  a  red  waistcoat. 
The  time  for  redeeming  a  pledge  of  which 
they  often  reminded  him  came  all  too 
soon.  In  April,  1795,  a  week  after  Easter, 
the  three  ladies  were  removed  to  the  Lux- 
embourg and  M.  Carrichon's  direct  com- 
munication with  them  ceased  entirely. 
But  he  continued  to  hear  news  of  them 
through  M.  Grelet,  the  young  tutor  to 
whom  Louise  de  Noailles  had  confided  her 
three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  and 
whose  tender,  faithful  devotion  to  her  and 
hers  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  her  fast 
darkening  days,  the  last  and  sweetest  con- 
solation of  her  life.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  touching  in  the  way  of 
friendship  and  affection  than  the  bond 
which  united  these  two ;  an  affection 
which  held  in  it  something  of  the  sisterly 
and  motherly  element,  since  Mme.  de 
Noailles  by  right  of  a  very  few  years 
seniority  calls  him  her  dear  child  and  her 
adopted  son.  Hers  was  a  singularly  sweet 
and  noble  nature.  One  reads  that  clearly 
in  her  last  letters  to  her  husband  and 
children,  and  every  one,  including  Mme. 
de  Duras,  who  mention  her  in  the  pages 
of  these  records,  speak  of  her  as  "  that 
angel."  She  was  beautiful  as  well  as  good 
and  charming,  and  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band's family  as  well  as  of  her  own  seems 
to  have  been  centred  in  her.  What  man- 
ner of  man  M.  le  Vicomte  was  we  know 
not ;  the  only  mention  of  him  is  contained 
in  his  wife's  farewell  letter,  written  at  the 
Luxembourg  and  sent  under  cover  of  one 
to  M.  Grelet  with  the  simple  remark, 
*' The  few  words  I  inclose  are  for  Louis." 
They  run  thus  :  — 

You  will  find  a  letter  from  me,  my  friend, 
written  at  different  times  and  very  badly  put 
together.  I  should  like  to  have  re-written  it 
and  added  many  things,  but  that  has  not  been 
possible  here.  I  can  then  only  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  that  most  tender  feeling  for 
you  of  the  existence  of  which  you  know  already 
and  which  will  follow  me  beyond  the  grave. 
You  will  be  aware  in  what  situation  I  have 
found  myself,  and  you  will  learn  with  consola- 
tion that  God  has  taken  care  of  me,  that  he 
has  sustained  my  strength  and  my  courage, 
that  the  hope  of  obtaining  your  salvation,  your 
eternal  happiness  and  that  of  my  children  by 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  has  encouraged  and 
will  encourage  me  in  its  most  terrible  mo- 
ments. I  place  in  your  hands  these  dear  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  the  consolation  of  my  life, 
and  who  will  I  hope  be  yours.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  you  will  only  seek  to  strengthen  in 
them  the  principles  which  I  have  tried  to  in- 
culcate ;  they  are  the  only  source  of  true  hap- 
piness, and  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  it. 
There  remains  for  me,  my  friend,  one  last  re- 
quest to  make  to  you,  which  will,  I  believe. 


be  superfluous  when  you  know  it.  It  is  to 
conjure  you  with  the  utmost  earnestness  never 
to  separate  from  these  children  M.  Grelet 
whom  I  leave  near  them.  I  charge  my  dear 
Alexis  to  tell  you  all  we  owe  to  him.  There 
is  no  care  and  no  softening  of  my  lot  that  I 
have  not  at  all  times  owed  to  him,  particularly 
since  I  have  been  in  prison.  He  has  served 
as  father  and  mother  to  those  poor  children ; 
he  has  devoted  himself  and  sacrificed  himself 
for  them  and  for  me  in  the  most  painful  cir- 
cumstances with  a  tenderness  and  courage  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay.  The  sole  con- 
solation I  carry  with  me  is  to  know  that  my 
children  are  in  his  hands.  You  will  not  frus- 
trate it  my  friend,  and  I  have  firm  confidence 
that  you  will  regard  this  wish  of  mine  as  sa- 
cred. 

Yet  underneath  her  confidence  seems  to 
have  lain  a  latent  anguish  of  unacknowl- 
edged doubt,  for  with  the  letters  she  in- 
closes to  M.  Grelet  her  last  brief  testament, 
in  which  she  gives  her  children  into  his 
care  in  even  more  formal  and  urgent  terms. 
'•  They  tell  me  it  will  be  valid,"  she  adds 
pathetically. 

The  last  note  she  wrote  before  her  ex- 
ecution was  to  the  tutor,  to  thank  him  for 
his  successful  efforts  to  send  her  some 
linen  and  a  few  other  necessaries. 

I  have  received  all  that  you  sent  me,  my 
dear  child,  and  I  thank  you  a  thousand  thou- 
sand times,  and  never  cease  saying  to  you  as 
the  poor  do :  May  God  reward  you  I  It  is  and 
will  be  the  cry  of  my  heart  from  up  above  as 
from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  I  was  wrong 
to  say  yesterday  *'■  the  mother  and  the  chil- 
dren," I  should  have  said  as  I  say  now  with 
all  my  heart,  Your  mother  and  your  brothers. 
.  .  .  Without  you  what  would  have  become 
of  them  .-* 

Farewell  dear,  dear  children.  I  embrace 
you  as  tenderly  as  I  love  you. 

(Signed)  LouisE  Noailles. 

Everything  in  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Noailles'  conduct,  and  all  her  utterances 
bear  witness  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
a  character,  which,  if  not  exceptional,  at 
least  serves  to  remind  us  that  there  were 
women  of  that  period  other  in  heart  and 
soul,  —  court  ladies  and  grandes  dames, 
though  they  too  might  be  —  from  the 
frivolous,  curious,  sceptical,  light-natured 
beings,  the  minutiae  of  whose  dress  and 
deportment  along  with  their  incurable 
levity  lives  for  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
De  Goncourt's  "  Femme  au  XVlIIi^me 
Si^cle,"  and  elsewhere.  And  it  is  well  to 
be  thus  reminded  that  in  spite  of  those 
faults  and  follies  which  helped  to  bring 
about  le  grand  dib&cle,  pure  and  brave 
spirits  were  to  be  found,  whose  actions 
and  example  in  part  redeemed  their  time. 
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though  they  themselves  were  swept  away 
and  perished  in  its  flood. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Carrichon's  narra- 
tive. In  June  of  that  terrible  summer, 
M.  Grelet  came  to  ask  him  whether  he 
would  render  the  same  service  he  had 
promised  to  Madame  de  Noailles  to  her 
father  and  mother-in-law  the  old  Mardchal 
de  Mouchy  and  his  wife.  The  priest  went 
immediately  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where 
the  prisoners  had  been  moved,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  into  the  courtyard 
where  all  the  condemned  were  assembled. 
Those  he  especially  sought  were  close  to 
him  under  his  eyes  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  he  had  only  once  before 
seen  M.  and  Madame  de  Mouchy,  and 
though  he  knew  them,  they  were  not  able 
to  distinguish  him.  What  he  could  he 
did  for  them,  "  by  the  inspiration  and  with 
the  help  of  God  ;  "  and  he  heard  the  brave 
old  soldier  praying  aloud  with  all  his 
heart,  and  was  told  by  others  that  the 
evening  before,  as  they  left  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  their  fellow-prisoners  pressed 
round  them  with  expressions  of  sympathy, 
the  marshal  made  answer,  "  At  seventeen 
I  mounted  the  breach  for  ray  king;  at 
seventy-eight  I  go  to  the  scafiEold  for  my 
God.     Friends,  I  am  not  unfortunate." 

On  this  occasion  M.  Carrichon  thought 
it  useless  to  attempt  to  follow  the  convoy 
to  the  guillotine,  and  he  augured  ill  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Louise 
de  Noailles.  She  and  her  mother  had 
been  with  the  De  Mouchys  to  the  last, 
doing  their  best  to  serve  and  solace  them, 
and  he  knew  now  that  their  turn  to  go 
might  be  very  near.  Yet  all  through  the 
dreary  month  that  followed  the  tumbrils 
rolled  daily,  and  heads  fell  by  the  score, 
and  his  friends  still  lived. 

The  22nd  of  July  fell  on  a  Tuesday,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  between  eight  and 
ten  o'clock,  just  as  M.  Carrichon  was  going 
out,  he  heard  a  knock  and,  on  opening 
the  door,  saw  the  young  De  Noailles  and 
their  tutor.  The  boys  were  merry  with 
the  light-heartedness  of  their  age  and  from 
ignorance  of  their  situation,  but  the  hag- 
gard sadness  expressed  in  M.  Grelet's  face 
told  the  priest  at  once  that  the  blow  had 
fallen.  Leaving  the  children,  he  drew  him 
into  an  inner  room,  where,  flinging  himself 
wearily  into  a  chair,  the  young  man  told 
him  that  the  three  ladies  De  Noailles  had 
gone  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
that  he  came  to  summon  him  to  keep  his 
promise.  He  himself  was  going  to  take 
the  two  boys  to  Vincennes,  where  their 
little  sister,  Euphdmie,  of  four  years  old, 
had  been  left  in   charge   of  friends,  and 


during  the  walk  through  the  woods  he  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  unhappy  children 
for  their  terrible  loss. 

The  previous  evening,  at  half  past 
seven,  M.  Grelet  had  gone  as  usual  to  the 
Luxembourg,  to  take  Madame  de  Noailles 
a  parcel  of  necessaries  for  her  use.  Ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  of  the  Rue  de  Tournon 
he  had  seen  to  his  consternation  a  large 
crowd  of  men  and  women  collected  at  the 
doors  of  the  prison.  He  left  his  parcel  at 
a  shop  in  the  adjoining  street  where  a 
woman  lived  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Ayen's  waiting-maid,  and  con- 
tinued his  road.  On  joining  the  crowd  he 
had  little  difiiculty  in  guessing  what  had 
attracted  it,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
large,  uncovered  cart  with  benches  fas- 
tened across  it.  He  knew  at  once  that  it 
must  be  intended  to  convey  the  prisoners 
who  were  destined  for  the  morrow's  butch- 
ery to  the  fatal  Conciergerie,  and  with  a 
ijhudder  of  horror  a  presentiment  came 
over  him  that  those  he  sought  would  be 
among  the  victims.  He  determined  to 
wait  the  departure  of  the  prisoners,  and 
slipping  through  the  press  got  as  near  to 
the  door  as  possible. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  gaoler  came  out  and 
catching  sight  of  him  said,  "  Off  with  you  I 
they  are  in  it."  But  he  did  not  go.  The 
heart-breaking  thought  that  it  was  the  last 
time  he  should  see  them  held  him  fast. 
The  gaoler  went  in  again,  and  a  very  short 
time  after  the  doors  opened  and  the  pris- 
soners  appeared,  preceded  by  two  gen- 
darmes.  Madame  de  Noailles  came  first 
of  their  party.  She  passed  close  to  M. 
Grelet,  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  affec- 
tionately in  token  of  farewell.  A  gen- 
darme saw  the  gesture.  Madame  d'Ayen 
and  the  old  mar^chale  came  next,  and  they 
were  helped  up  into  the  cart,  followed  by 
five  or  six  women  and  as  many  men  as  it 
would  contain.  Then  M.  Grelet  left  his 
post,  and  tried  to  mingle  unperceived  with 
the  crowd,  but  till  their  convoy  started 
Madame  de  Noailles'  eyes  followed  him. 
It  was  impossible  to  pack  all  the  prisoners 
into  the  cart,  and  about  fifteen  or  so  had  to 
follow  it  on  foot  with  an  escort.  During 
these  preparations  for  their  transport 
Louise  de  Noailles'  beseeching  glance 
caught  her  friend's,  and  joining  her  two 
hands  she  bent  her  fair  head  and  made 
sign  to  him  to  pray,  then,  lifting  it,  she 
pointed  with  her  fingers  towards  heaven, 
and  made  the  gesture  of  benediction  in 
his  direction.  The  crowd  began  to  look 
about  in  search  of  the  person  to  whom 
these  signs  were  addressed,  and  M.  Grelet 
appeared  to  seek  too,  as  if  they  had  not 
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been  meant  for  him,  for  he  well  knew  how 
compromising  they  were.  At  last,  after 
half  an  hour's  waiting,  the  prisoners 
started,  and  he  determined  to  follow  them 
as  far  as  the  Conciergerie.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Rue  de  Cond?,  at  a  place  where  it 
was  very  narrow  and  both  cart  and  crowd 
were  close  against  the  houses,  Mme.  de 
Noailles,  who  had  not  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  him,  raised  her  hand  and  gave 
him  three  benedictions,  —  it  was  the  num- 
ber of  her  children.  This  imprudence,  of 
the  rashness  of  which  she  was  herself 
unaware,  was  nearly  bringing  fresh  disas- 
ters on  him  and  consequently  on  those 
she  loved  best.  Just  as  they  were  crossing 
the  Pont  Neuf,  M.  Grelet  heard  a  gen- 
darme say  behind  him:  "  I  arrest  you;  I 
recognize  you."  He  took  to  his  heels, 
and  ran  across  the  Quai  des  Lunettes.  It 
was  about  eight  o'clock  and  the  workmen 
were  leaving  their  shops.  They  thought 
he  was  an  escaped  prisoner  and  tried  to 
stop  him,  but  he  hit  them  aside  with  his 
cane,  and  rushed  on,  only  to  reach  the 
Quai  des  Orfevres  where  he  tripped  and 
fell,  and  was  seized  by  two  workmen  who 
held  him  till  the  gendarme  came  up,  when 
he  made  no  further  effort  at  flight.  A 
man,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  he 
was  a.Juge  de  paix^  and  inquired  why  he 
was  being  arrested.  The  gendarme  said 
he  had  been  trying  to  communicate  with 
the  prisoners,  and  M.  Grelet  thought  it 
useless  to  try  to  justify  himself.  While 
he  was  being  led  by  his  captor  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police,  he  saw  in  the  distance 
Mme.  de  Noailles  and  her  fellow-prisoners 
entering  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie. 

He  was  first  put  into  a  cell  where  there 
was  a  little  light,  and  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  whatever  compromising 
papers  he  had  about  him,  and  found  that 
fortunately  he  had  with  him  his  carte  de 
sureti,  which  had  been  given  him  a  few 
days  before.  He  had  hardly  finished 
partly  tearing  up,  and  partly  swallowing 
the  papers,  when  a  gaoler  appeared  and, 
ordering  him  to  follow,  conducted  him  to 
a  smaller  and  completely  dark  dungeon 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  where,  seated  on  a 
stone  bench,  the  young  man  passed  some 
profoundly  wretched  hours,  tortured  by 
the  recollection  of  Mme.  de  Noailles's 
imminent  and  certain  fate,  torn  by  his 
anxiety  for  the  poor  children  who,  in  the 
event  of  anything  happening  to  him,  would 
be  left  utterly  destitute,  and  who  were 
now  awaiting  his  return  in  their  father's 
old  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Noailles- 
Mouchy.  Then,  overcome  by  the  agony 
of  the  present  moment  and  the  dread  of 


the  morrow,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
and  prayed  with  despairing  fervor. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  gaoler  came  back, 
this  time  accompanied  by  an  officer  who 
demanded  his  card.  "  Will  you  let  me  tell 
you  how  it  happened  and  why  I  am  here  ?  " 
asked  M.  Grelet.  And  then  he  simply 
related  the  exact  truth  ;  how  he  had  been 
near  the  Luxembourg  as  the  prisoners 
came  out,  and  that  one  of  them  in  passing 
had  pressed  his  hand,  but  that  they  had 
not  exchanged  a  single  word.  The  officer 
listened  attentively,  then  went  away,  tak- 
ing the  card  with  him  and  leaving  the  tutor 
with  his  anxieties  redoubled.  He  felt 
persuaded  that  they  would  now  go  at  once 
to  the  Hotel  Mouchy,  and  in  searching  it 
would  find  his  correspondence  with  Mme. 
de  Noailles,  in  which  case  his  death-war- 
rant was  signed.  But  the  strain  did  not 
last  long.  The  officer  soon  returned  and 
said  curtly,  "  There's  your  card,  be  off 
with  you,  and  don't  come  so  close  again," 
—  words  which  caused  him  a  moment's 
brief  joy,  as  he  thus  unexpectedly  re- 
gained his  liberty. 

His  joy  could  not  last  long,  darkened 
by  the  thought  that  he  was  leaving  Mme. 
de  Noailles  in  the  ante-chamber  of  death  ; 
but  he  got  back  to  her  children  at  mid- 
night, and  in  the  early  morning  while  they 
still  slept,  he  went  out  to  the  Rue  des 
Saints-P^res,  and  found  a  certain  Father 
Brun,  a  brave  and  devoted  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  habit  of  following  all  the 
tumbrils  to  the  scaffold,  praying  for  the 
prisoners  and  giving  them  the  last  abso- 
lution, and  told  him  that  his  friends  would 
be  among  that  day's  victims.  M.  Grelet 
was  evidently  afraid  that  something  un- 
foreseen might  prevent  M.  Carrichon  from 
keeping  his  promise  to  the  De  Noailles, 
and  he  was  determined  that  they  shouid 
not  be  deprived  of  that  last  consolation. 
Andhere  the  priest's  narrative  comes  in, 
and  tells  the  remainder  of  the  story,  —  of 
how  nearly  he  failed  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  of  how  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil 
it. 

Once  alone  with  his  reflections,  after  M. 
Grelet  and  the  children  had  gone,  M.  Car- 
richon felt  utterly  appalled  at  the  prospect 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Nothing 
gives  a  fresher  stamp  of  truth  and  vivid 
reality  to  his  simple  narration  than  the 
betrayal  of  his  own  irresolution  which  is 
more  than  once  repeated  in  its  pages.  He 
was  a  good  man,  but  no  hero.  A  man  of 
heart,  but  not  a  man  of  strong  nerves  ; 
and,  having  tried  it  once,  he  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  nature  of  the 
risk  he  ran,  compared  with  the  very  slight 
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chance  there  could  be  of  succeeding  in 
his  mission.  This  psychological  charac- 
teristic, which  cannot  fairly  be  called  want 
of  courage,  certainly  adds  something  to 
M.  Carrichon's  own  account  of  that  day's 
events.  It  makes  one  feel  so  intensely 
the  passionate  struggle,  which  up  to  the 
last  moment  went  on  in  his  mind,  between 
the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  earnest  desire  to  do  his  duty  by 
those  who  had  confided  their  spiritual 
welfare  to  him  while  they  were  still  at 
ease  and  in  safety. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  cried  aloud  in  his  dis- 
tress of  mind,  "  have  pity  alike  on  them 
and  on  me  !  " 

Then  the  priest  disguised  himself  as 
agreed,  and  went  out.  He  transacted  some 
business  of  his  own  first,  carrying  about 
with  him  everywhere  a  heart  of  lead,  and 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  went  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
enter,  but  he  contrived  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  some  who  had  just  come  from  the 
tribunal,  and  their  answers  dispelled  the 
last  illusions  of  hope.  He  could  doubt 
the  horrible  truth  no  longer.  His  busi- 
ness next  took  him  to  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  five 
o'clock  that  he  returned  with  slow,  lagging, 
irresolute  steps,  desiring  in  his  heart  either 
not  to  arrive  in  time,  or  else  not  to  find 
there  those  who  so  much  desired  his 
presence. 

When  he  reached  the  palace,  nothing 
as  yet  announced  the  departure  of  the 
prisoners.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  waited, 
at  once  the  shortest  and  the  longest  hour 
of  his  life,  pacing  the  great  hall  in  an 
agony  of  anxiety,  and  glancing  from  time 
to  time  into  the  court  below  to  see  what 
preparations  were  going  forward.  At 
length,  about  six  o'clock,  a  noise  of  open- 
ing doors  struck  on  his  strained  ears.  He 
went  down  hurriedly,  and  placed  himself 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  grating  that 
barred  the  entrance  to  the  prison.  For 
the  last  fortnight  no  one  had  been  allowed 
within  the  courtyard  on  these  occasions. 
The  first  cart  was  filled,  and  came  slowly 
towards  him.  It  contained  eight  ladies, 
all  personally  unknown  to  him;  but  in  the 
last  of  their  number  he  recognized  the  old 
Mardchale  de  Noailles,  and  the  sight  of 
her,  alone  without  her  daughter-in-law  or 
her  granddaughter,  revived  within  him  a 
ray  of  hope.  It  was  instantly  quenched. 
They  were  together  in  the  last  cart.  Mme. 
de  Noailles,  girlishly  young  and  fair,  look- 
ing scarcely  twenty-four,  all  in  white, 
which  she  had  worn  as  mourning  since 
the  death  of  her  father  and  mother-in-law. 


M.  and  Mme.  de  Mouchy,  and  Mme. 
d'Ayen  in  a  striped  deshabille  of  blue  and 
white.  Six  men  mounted  the  cart,  and 
M.  Carrichon  noticed  that  the  two  first 
placed  themselves  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  two  ladies  with  an  air  of  respect,  as  if 
with  the  desire  to  give  them  a  brief  spell 
of  privacy. 

Hardly  were  they  seated  when  Mme.de 
Noailles  began  to  show  her  mother  a  ten- 
der, eager  solicitude,  which  caught  the 
attention  of  the  bystanders.  "  Do  you  see 
that  young  one,"  the  priest  heard  some 
one  near  him  say,  "how  she  moves  about 
and  talks  to  the  other .?  " 

Then  he  perceived  that  the  prisoners' 
eyes  were  searching  for  him,  and  from 
their  expressions  he  seemed  to  hear  their 
whispered  words  :  "  Mother,  he  is  not 
there  ;  "  "  Look  again  ;  "  "  Nothing  escapes 
me ;  I  assure  you  he  is  not  there." 

They  had  forgotten — poor  souls!  —  in 
their  acute  anxiety  a  fact  of  which  he  had 
sent  them  warning,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly enter  the  courtyard.  The  first  cart 
remained  close  to  him  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Directly  it  began  to  move 
on,  the  other  started,  and  M.  Carrichon 
made  ready.  It  passed,  and  neither  saw 
him.  He  re-entered  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
made  a  long  detour,  and  placed  himself  in 
a  conspicuous  place  at  the  opening  of  the 
Pont  au  Change.  Mme.  de  Noailles 
gazed  round  in  all  directions,  but  by  a 
curious  fatality  missed  him  again.  He 
followed  them  the  length  of  the  bridge, 
separated  from  them  by  the  crowd,  but 
still  in  fairly  close  proximity.  Mme.  de 
Noailles  sought  the  whole  time,  yet  did 
not  perceive  him.  Mme.  d'Ayen's  face 
began  to  wear  an  extreme  disquietude, 
and  her  daughter  redoubled  her  attention, 
but  in  vain.  Then  the  priest  confesses 
that  he  felt  tempted  to  renounce  his  dan- 
gerous mission.  "  I  have  done  all  I  can," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  Everywhere  else  the 
crowd  will  be  even  greater.  It  cannot  be 
done,  and  I  am  tired  to  death." 

He  was  just  about  to  desist  and  retrace 
his  steps,  when  the  sky  grew  dark,  and  a 
distant  murmur  of  thunder  was  heard.  A 
sudden  impulse  made  him  determine  to 
try  again.  By  short  cuts  and  back  ways 
he  contrived  to  reach  the  street  of  Saint 
Antoine  before  the  tumbrils,  at  a  spot 
nearly  opposite  the  too  famous  prison  of 
La  Force.  And  now  the  wind  rose  anc 
the  brooding  storm  burst  in  all  its  furyj 
with  lightning  and  thunder  and  torrents  o( 
rain.  The  priest  withdrew  beneath 
doorway,  standing  on  the  step  of  a  shoj 
which  was  ever  after  present  to  his  mei 
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ory  and  which  he  never  could  see  again 
without  emotion.  In  one  instant  the  street 
was  swept  clear  of  all  spectators ;  every 
one  had  run  under  cover  or  up  into  the 
windows,  and  the  line  of  march  in  the  ad- 
vancing procession  became  broken  and 
disordered.  The  horsemen  and  the  foot 
guards  moved  along  quicker,  and  the  carts 
also.  In  another  minute  they  were  close 
to  the  Little  Saint  Antoine,  and  M.  Carri- 
chon  was  still  undecided  what  to  do. 

The  first  cart  passed  him,  and  then 
an  uncontrollable,  involuntary  inspiration 
made  him  hastily  leave  the  doorway  and 
advance  toward  the  second.  He  found 
himself  close  to  it  and  quite  alone,  with 
Mme.  de  Noailles  smiling  down  at  him 
with  a  radiant  smile  of  welcome  that 
seemed  to  say :  "  Ah !  there  you  are  at 
last ;  how  glad  we  are  ! "  Then  she  called 
her  mother's  attention  to  him,  and  the 
poor  woman's  failing  spirit  revived.  And 
with  that  brave  action  all  the  priest's  own 
agony  of  irresolution  passed  away  and  left 
him  strong  and  peaceful.  By  the  grace  of 
God  he  felt  himself  filled  with  an  extraor- 
dinary courage  to  do  and  dare  the  utmost. 
Drenched  with  sweat  and  rain  he  thought 
no  more  of  that,  or  of  any  outward  things, 
and  continued  to  walk  beside  them.  On 
the  steps  of  the  College  of  St,  Louis  he 
perceived  a  friend  —  Father  Brun  of  the 
Oratory  —  also  seeking  to  render  them  his 
last  service  of  consolation,  and  to  express 
his  respect  and  attachment.  The  latter's 
face  and  attitude  showed  all  he  felt  on 
seeing  them  thus  on  their  road  to  death, 
and  as  M.  Carrichon  passed  him  he 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying  with 
a  thrill  of  inexpressible  emotion,  "  Bon 
soir,  mon  ami  I  " 

Here  there  was  a  square  into  which 
several  streets  ran,  and  at  this  point  the 
storm  was  at  its  height  and  the  wind  at 
its  wildest.  The  ladies  in  the  first  car- 
riage were  very  much  discomfited  by  it, 
especially  the  Mardchale  de  Noailles. 
Her  big  cap  was  blown  o£F,  her  head  and 
grey  hair  exposed,  while  she  and  all  the 
others  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest 
on  their  miserable  benches  without  any 
backs,  and  their  hands  tied  behind  them. 
A  number  of  people  who  had  collected 
there  in  spite  of  the  storm,  recognized  the 
well-known  face  of  the  great  court  lady, 
and  fixed  all  their  attention  on  her,  add- 
ing to  her  torment  with  insulting  cries. 
'•There  she  is!"  they  shrieked  —  "that 
mardchale,  who  used  to  cut  such  a  dash 
and  drive  in  such  a  grand  chariot  —  in  the 
cart  like  all  the  rest !  "  The  noise  contin- 
ued and  followed  them,  while  the  sky  grew 
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darker  and  the  rain  more  violent.  They 
reached  the  square  before  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine.  M.  Carrichon  moved  on 
ahead  to  reconnoitre,  and  swiftly  decided 
that  here  at  last  was  the  best  place  to 
accord  the  prisoners  that  which  they  so 
greatly  desired.  The  second  cart  was  go- 
ing a  little  slower,  and,  stopping  short,  he 
turned  towards  its  occupants  making  a 
sign  which  Mme.  de  Noailles  perfectly 
understood  and  communicated  to  her 
mother.  Then,  as  the  two  women  bent 
their  heads,  "  with  an  air  of  repentance, 
hope,  and  piety,"  the  priest  raised  his  hand 
and  with  covered  head  pronounced,  dis- 
tinctly and  with  concentrated  attention, 
the  whole  formula  of  absolution  and  the 
words  that  follow  it.  All  thought  of  self 
was  obliterated  in  the  solemn  joy  of  that 
moment.  Then  the  sky  cleared  and  the 
rain  ceased,  and  as  the  carts  advanced  into 
the  faubourg  a  curious  mocking  crowd  as- 
sembled to  watch  them  pass.  The  ladies 
in  the  first  one  were  heaped  with  insults, 
the  mar^chale  especially,  but  no  one  said 
a  word  to  Mme.  d'Ayen  and  her  daughter. 
M.  Carrichon  continued  to  accompany 
them  on  their  dreary  road,  sometimes  be- 
side them,  sometimes  a  little  in  advance. 
By  the  Abbaye  Saint  Antoine  he  met  a 
young  man  whom  he  knew,  a  priest  whose 
integrity  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  and  for 
an  instant  was  in  great  fear  of  being  rec- 
ognized. But  he  passed  without  notice, 
and  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot. 
Then,  at  sight  of  the  guillotine — at  the 
knowledge  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  all 
these  helpless  victims  of  blind  rage  would 
one  after  another  pass  out  of  life  under 
its  pitiless  stroke,  a  fresh  agony  of  horror 
and  despair  swept  over  the  priest's  sad 
heart.  He  thought  most  of  those  he  knew 
and  loved,  but  he  thought  also  of  others, 
unknown  to  him,  men  and  women  perish- 
ing cruelly,  unavailingly,  in  their  prime,  of 
the  children  orphaned,  and  the  homes 
made  desolate  forever. 

The  carts  stopped  and  the  guards  sur- 
rounded them,  with  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
for  the  most  part  laughing,  jesting,  and 
amusing  themselves  over  the  details  of  the 
harrowing  scene.  To  be  forced  to  see  it 
all,  to  stand  among  them,  and  to  listen 
to  the  fierce  ferocity  of  their  light  remarks, 
was  an  experience  whose  memory  a  man 
might  well  carry  engraved  on  his  heart  to 
his  dying  day  ! 

While  the  executioner  was  helping  the 
ladies  out  of  the  first  cart  Mme.  de 
Noailles's  eyes  were  seeking  for  the 
priest's  face,  and  having  found  it,  dwelt 
there  with  looks  full  of  sweet  gratitude  to 
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him,  and  tender  farewell  to  all  those  dear 
ones  passed  out  of  her  sight  forever.  M. 
Carrichon  drew  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes 
so  as  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  possible, 
but  kept  them  fixed  on  her.  The  mob  had 
gror/n  satiated  on  the  subject  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence  mounting  the  scaf- 
fold, and  it  was  not  so  much  these  char- 
acteristics of  Louise  de  Noailles  that 
attracted  its  fickle  attention,  as  her  air  of 
radiant  serenity,  the  expression  of  a  soul 
whose  triumphant  faith  has  looked  grim 
death  in  the  face,  and  for  whom  its  bitter- 
ness is  overpast.  "Ah!  that  young  one, 
how  content  she  is !  How  she  lifts  her 
eyes  to  heaven  !  How  she  prays  !  But 
what  good  will  that  do  her  ?  "  Then,  as 
if  the  sight  of  a  spirit  in  that  frail  body 
they  could  not  touch,  a  fortitude  and  cour- 
age they  could  not  conquer,  a  last  degra- 
dation of  suffering  they  could  not  inflict, 
stirred  them  to  dull  fury,  came  the  savage 
murmur,  "  Ah  !  les  scdldrats  de  calotins  !  " 
The  last  farewells  were  then  exchanged, 
and  the  final  act  of  the  hideous  drama  was 
played  out  under  the  priest's  shrinking, 
yet  fascinated  eyes.  He  left  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  standing,  and  went 
round  to  the  other  side  where  he  found 
himself  facing  the  rough,  wooden  steps 
that  led  up  to  the  scaffold.  Against  them 
leant  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  2ifer7nier 
gendral  some  one  said  —  a  lady  he  did 
not  know  —  and  just  opposite  to  him  the 
old  Mardchale  de  Noailles,  clad  in  black 
taffetas,  was  sitting  on  a  block  of  stone, 
waiting  with  fixed,  wide-open  eyes  for  her 
turn  to  come.  All  the  others  were  ranged 
in  two  lines  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  From  where 
M.  Carrichon  now  stood  he  could  only 
see  Mme.  d'Ayen.  Her  anxiety  was  at 
rest  now,  and  her  whole  attitude  ex- 
pressed a  simple  and  resigned  devotion  in 
the  sacrifice  she  was  about  to  offer  to  God 
through  the  merits  of  her  Saviour.  The 
Mardchale  de  Noailles  went  third  to  that 
altar  of  sacrifice.  The  executioners  had 
to  cut  away  part  of  her  dress  to  uncover 
her  neck  sufficiently,  and  at  this  point  the 
priest  felt  an  intense  longing  to  go  away. 
But  he  was  determined  now  to  drink  the 
cup  to  its  last  dregs,  to  keep  his  word 
to  the  bitter  end,  since  God  had  given 
him  strength  to  control  himself  even 
while  shuddering  with  dread.  Six  ladies 
followed  her,  and  the  tenth  victim  was 
Mme.  d'Ayen,  content  to  die  before  her 
daughter,  as  the  daughter  was  content 
to  die  after  her  mother.  The  executioner 
pulled  off  her  cap,  and,  as  there  was  a 
pin  in  it  she  had  forgotten  to  take   out, 


he  wrenched  her  hair  violently,  causing 
a  sharp  expression  of  pain  to  cross  her 
calm  face.  And  then  with  quickened 
poignancy  of  emotion  the  priest  watched 
Louise  de  Noailles's  slender  white  figure 
mount  the  steps.  "  She  looked  much 
younger  than  she  really  was,  like  a  little, 
gentle  lamb  going  to  the  slaughter."  There 
was  the  same  trouble  with  her  headdress 
as  with  her  mother's,  but  in  a  moment 
her  face  recovered  its  sweet  composure. 
"'Oh!  how  happy  she  is  now!'  I  cried 
inwardly  as  they  threw  her  body  down  into 
its  ghastly  coffin.  '  May  the  almighty  and 
merciful  God  reunite  us  all  in  that  dwell- 
ing place  where  there  will  be  no  more 
revolutions,  in  that  country  which,  as  St, 
Augustine  said,  will  have  'Truth  for  its 
King,  Charity  for  its  Law,  Eternity  for  its 
term'.' " 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"THE   COMPLEAT  ANGLER." 

"  While  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport, 
Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton  —  sage  benign!  " 

"  A  RAINY  evening  to  read  this  following 
discourse  "  is  not  now  necessary  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  taking  down  from  its  honored 
place  on  our  shelves  the  quaint  little 
treatise  of  good  old  Isaak  Walton,  which, 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  has,  on 
account  of  its  genial  philosophy  and  nat- 
ural piety,  been  the  delight  and  solace  of 
all  "civil,  quiet,  honest  men." 

Deservedly  popular  at  all  times,  its 
freshness  and  simplicity  have,  in  our 
hurrying,  restless  life  of  to-day,  an  addi- 
tional charm  and  attraction  ;  while  the 
deeper  thoughts  which  pervade  its  pleas- 
ant fancies  ever  teach  anew  those  true 
lessons  of  patience  and  contentment  which 
too  often  are  neglected  and  despised. 
Regarded  only  as  an  early  record  of  the 
skill  and  practice  of  our  forefathers,  Wal- 
ton's work  would  have  been  prized  by  all 
true  fishermen,  but  would  not  have  re- 
tained its  hold  on  the  affections  of  all 
classes  had  it  contained  nothing  more. 
Its  literary  charms  can,  however,  be  ap- 
preciated quite  apart  from  its  merits  as  an 
authority  on  sport,  and  our  admiration  foi^ 
the  former  may  well  condone  any  de^ 
ciencies  which  our  greater  experience  mj 
find  in  the  latter. 

Making,  as  he  tells  us,  "  a  recreation 
a  recreation,"  Walton  discourses  lovingj 
of  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  mixing  "  ini 
cent,  harmless  mirth  "  with  the  techni( 
details  of  his  subject,  produced  a  simi 
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pastoral,  surpassed  by  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  will  deservedly  hold  its  own 
to  all  time  as  an  English  classic. 

Although  a  fisherman  all  his  life,  "The 
Compleat  Angler  "  was  the  child  of  Wal- 
ton's mature  age,  the  first  edition  appear- 
ing in  1653.  In  this  the  dialogue  is 
sustained  by  Piscator  and  Viator,  in  the 
manner  afterwards  adopted  by  Cotton  in 
his  second  part.  In  1655  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  edition,  in  which  Auceps 
and  Venator  take  the  place  of  Viator,  thus 
enabling  the  author  to  contrast  the  three 
different  classes  of  sport  followed  by  men, 
in  an  argument  of  which  Piscator  has  of 
course  the  last  word. 

The  popularity  of  the  work,  added 
probably  to  Walton's  love  of  research, 
prompted  him  to  issue  two  more  editions, 
in  1664  and  1668,  and  in  1676,  the  fifth,  or 
final  edition  from  the  author's  own  hand, 
was  published.  This  book  contained  more 
matter  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
is  in  the  form  that  we  know  so  well. 

To  it  was  added  the  second  part  by 
Charles  Cotton,  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  art  of  fly-fishing  in  the  clear  streams 
of  Dovedale,  and  containing  more  exact 
details  of  that  branch  of  his  subject  than 
are  given  by  Walton.  Very  dissimilar 
were  the  dispositions  of  the  two  men,  and 
it  seems  to  us  at  this  time  evidence  of 
Walton's  good  nature  and  modesty,  as 
well  as  love  for  his  favorite  sport,  that  he 
should  have  thought  of  inviting,  or  at 
least  accepting,  the  cooperation  of  a 
writer  with  whom  he  could  have  had  so 
little  in  common. 

Professor  Morley  has  very  truly  said 
that  "the  same  music  could  not  come 
from  two  men,  one  of  whom  wrote  the 
lives  of  Hooker  and  George  Herbert,  and 
the  other  'Virgil  Travestie.'"  Walton's 
pastoral  is  unique,  and  it  jars  on  our  sense 
of  fitness  to  have  the  work  of  another  hand 
added  to  it.  Cotton's  authorship  in  this 
connection  shines  with  a  borrowed  light, 
but  at  a  later  period  he  established  his 
reputation  by  the  translation  of  "  Mon- 
taignes  Essay's,"  a  work  which  his  "  most 
worthy  father  and  friend  "  did  not  live  to 
see. 

After  Walton's  death  in  1683,  his  dis- 
ciples appear  for  many  years  to  have  been 
contented  with  the  editions  published  by 
himself,  and  it  was  not  until  1750  that  an- 
other saw  the  light.  In  that  year  Dr. 
Moses  Brown,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  took  upon  himself,  not  only  to 
edit,  but  also  to  improve,  '*  The  Compleat 
Angler."  This  task,  a  modern  writer  says, 
he  performed  "  with  gusto,"  and  in  doing 


so,  "  pruned  and  polished  his  author's  style 
to  adapt  him  to  the  over-refined  and  arti- 
ficial taste  of  the  day ;  a  sacrilege  all 
reverent  lovers  of  old  Isaak  will  find  it 
hard  to  condone."  Brown's  own  opinion 
of  his  duty  as  an  editor  we  gather  from 
his  preface,  in  which  he  says,  "some  few 
inaccuracies  and  redundancies  have  in- 
sinuated themselves,  which  I  should  be 
injurious  to  him  as  his  editor  not  to  re- 
trench and  prune  away  ;  "  and  further 
adds  that  he  has  been  modest  and  sparing 
in  his  touches  ! 

Heterodox  as  Dr.  Johnson's  opinions 
on  rural  pursuits  may  have  been,  he  was 
a  true  lover  of  Walton  and  his  works,  and 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  regarded 
with  equanimity  the  polishing  process  of 
his  selected  editor.  Rather  we  should 
prefer  to  think  of  him,  like  Lamb  at  a  later 
date,  as  anathematizing  the  hapless  author 
of  "  Piscatory  Eclogues  "  in  his  choicest 
manner,  and,  it  may  be,  regretting  that  he 
had  not  undertaken  the  task  himself. 
Brown  followed  up  this  edition  by  a  sec- 
ond one  in  1759, '"  which  all  the  songs  are 
set  to  music  composed  by  himself,  and 
this  luckily  is  the  last  we  hear  of  any  tam- 
pering with  the  text  of  Walton's  work. 
After  Brown's  second  edition,  appeared 
that  of  Hawkin's,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  foundation  of  all  our  modern 
ones.  Since  that  date,  edition  after  edition 
has  been  given  to  the  world,  till,  a  short 
time  ago,  the  centenary  was  announced, 
and  the  cry,  to  the  credit  of  editors  and 
readers  is  "  still  they  come." 

Only  one  foreign  edition  has  been  noted 
in  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Complete  An- 
gler," and  that  a  German  one,  published 
at  Hamburgh  in  1835.  Since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Brown,  who  has  luckily  had  no  fol- 
lowers, Walton's  editors  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  chief  aim 
of  whose  work  has  been  either  literary, 
piscatory,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

The  former  have,  in  copious  notes, 
marked  down  his  quotations,  tracked  his 
allusions,  and  identified  his  authorities. 
They  have  discussed  with  warmth  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Milkmaid's  Song,"  and 
have  puzzled  tlieir  readers  and  themselves 
over  the  pedigree  and  personality  of 
"Honest  Nat  Roe." 

The  second  class  have  ridiculed  his 
theories  of  natural  history  and  questioned 
his  facts;  criticised  his  baits  and  tackle 
by  the  light  of  modern  practice,  and  have 
treated  the  world  to  their  own  views  on 
the  subject  of  catching  fish. 

In  the  third  category,  we  have  editions 
which  are  perhaps  more  acceptable  than 
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^ny  others,  as  presenting  the  simple  text 
with  little  show  of  erudition  or  technical 
detail  in  their  notes,  which  are  generally 
few  and  to  the  point. 

No  full  edition  is  considered  complete 
•without  illustrations,  probably  for  the  rea- 
son that  Walton's  own  work  contained 
"  the  excellent  picture  of  the  trout  "  which 
he  so  modestly  commended.  The  scenery 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea  doubtless  a£Eord 
many  tempting  "bits"  for  the  artist's 
pencil,  but  the  appearance  and  attitudes 
of  Walton's  disciples,  who  are  sometimes 
introduced  into  them,  make  it  desirable 
that,  to  achieve  success,  his  illustrator 
should  be  a  fisherman,  even  if  the  editor 
need  not. 

Like  many  other  books,  whose  chief 
t:harm  lies  in  natural  simplicity  and  plain 
teaching,  "  The  Compleat  Angler  "  is  best 
edited  by  being  left  alone.  No  notes 
are  necessary  to  explain  its  fundamental 
truths,  while  technical  details  can  be  stud- 
ied in  more  modern  treatises,  or  as  Walton 
urges,  are  better  learnt  from  practical  ex- 
perience. 

Rude  as  Walton's  tackle  may  appear  to 
\is  now,  it  sufficed  for  a  period  when  men 
were  patient  and  fish  undisturbed,  and  to 
add  to  his  text  elaborate  notes  and  illus- 
trations of  our  more  improved  methods  is 
distracting  rather  than  instructive,  and  it 
takes  greatly  from  the  pleasure  of  study- 
ing his  simple  and  quaint  reflections  to 
regard  his  work  as  only  an  indifferent 
kind  of  text-book.  From  a  literary  point 
of  view  the  case  is  different.  Walton  re- 
fers in  his  text  to  a  large  number  of  his 
numerous  friends  and  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  to  many  authors  whose  works  are 
now  but  little  known,  and  a  few  carefully 
selected  notes  illustrating  their  works  or 
lives  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret 
and  astonishment  that  so  little  should  be 
now  known  of  Walton's  own  life  and 
career.  Doubtless  it  is  a  disappointment 
to  many  that  the  pen,  which  "dropped 
from  an  angel's  wing,"  has  so  ably  and 
faithfully  told  us  the  lives  of  others,  and 
given  us  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in 
the  career  of  "statesman,  priest,  or  hum- 
ble citizen,"  should  have  left  so  few  details 
regarding  the  author's  own  history. 

Very  consoling,  however,  is  the  fact,  that 
all  we  do  know  of  him  is  good  and  worthy, 
and  that  the  calm  and  even  tenor  of  his 
life,  pure  and  gentle  as  the  flowing  waters 
of  his  beloved  streams,  is  reflected  more 
truly  in  his  own  writings  than  it  could 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  those  of 


another.  And  after  all,  what  more  need 
we  know  of  the  life  of  a  good  and  true  man 
than  is  recorded  of  Walton.  An  industri- 
ous and  uneventful  manhood,  a  serene  and 
peaceful  old  age,  blessed  with  domestic 
happiness  and  worthy  friendships;  and, 
fitting  end  to  all,  a  quiet  resting-place  near 
murmuring  streams;  such  simple  annals 
need  no  panegyric. 

Of  his  parentage,  education,  and  early 
life  little  is  recorded,  nor  does  he  in  his 
writings  allude  to  them,  beyond  a  casual 
mention  of  Shawford  Brook,  where  as  a  boy 
he  doubtless  graduated  in  the  art  beloved 
so  well.  Here  we  may  imagine  him  cap- 
turing his  first  minnow,  of  which  he  after- 
wards writes  with  lingering  affection,  as 
affording  "excellent  sport  for  young  an 
glers."  We  may  be  sure  that  his  feelings 
on  such  an  occasion  were  quite  equal  to 
those  with  which  he  landed  the  big  trout 
of  twenty-two  inches,  on  which  brother 
Peter  and  his  companions  supped  with 
such  satisfaction. 

Walton's  business  in  London  has  been 
variously  stated  and  much  discussed. 
Whatever  its  nature,  it  was  a  prosperous 
and  profitable  one,  enabling  him  to  retire 
to  his  native  place  when  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  to  settle  there  on  a  small  prop- 
erty of  his  own.  That  he  was  contented 
with  a  moderate  competency,  is  shown  by 
his  pitying  remarks  on  "  poor  rich  men," 
and  the  troubles  they  voluntarily  suffer  in 
the  struggle  for  wealth.  His  career  in 
London,  though  modest  and  uneventful, 
was  honorable  and  full  of  interest.  In  the 
intervals  of  business  his  leisure  was  fully 
occupied  by  literary  research  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favorite  recreation  by  sedgy 
Lea  or  silvery  Thames  ;  while  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  lasting  friendships  kept  him 
in  touch  with  his  fellow-men. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Walton,  "  who  was  in  a  very  low  situ- 
ation in  life,  should  have  been  familiarly 
received  by  so  many  great  men."  There 
is  a  touch  of  spite  in  this  remark  unworthy 
of  its  author's  innate  love  of  justice  ;  and 
a  little  reflection  should  have  convinced 
him  of  its  inappropriateness.  In  what 
manner  Walton  became  connected  with  the 
trade  he  followed  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  that  his  social  position  was 
above  that  assigned  him  by  Johnson  is 
tolerably  certain.  The  position  of  the  far 
ilies  of  Cranmer  and  Ken,  into  which 
married,  gave  him  p.  fair  claim  to  be  r^ 
ceived  on  familiar  terms  of  equality  by  tl 
many  men  of  distinction  whom  he  mei 
tions  in  his  works.  We  have,  on  the  co^ 
trary,  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  th^ 
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he  was  "a  man  well  known,  and  as  well 
beloved  of  all  good  men  ; "  and  the  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  such 
men  as  Wotton,  Donne,  and  Sheldon 
clearly  shows  that  he  met  them  on  terms 
of  friendly  equality.  As  an  adept  in  the 
"mysteries  of  the  rod  and  line,"  his  ac- 
quaintance was  no  doubt  sought  by  men 
of  similar  tastes,  but  this  does  not  alone 
account  for  his  popularity.  His  piety, 
general  attainments,  and  genial  disposi- 
tion, must  have  endeared  him  to  many  who 
were  not  anglers,  though  no  doubt  his 
deepest  affections  were  given  to  those  who 
could  sympathize  in  his  pursuits.  That 
Walton's  own  character  was  truly  depicted 
in  this  work,  we  know  on  the  authority  of 
a  relative  and  contemporary,  who  says  :  — 

This  book  is  so  like  you,  and  you  like  it. 
For  harmless  mirth,  expression,  art,  and  wit. 

To  which  he  might  well  have  added  other 
and  higher  virtues. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Walton, 
living  in  such  stirring  times  as  he  did, 
should  only  have  made  faint  allusions  to 
events  which  we  now  imagine  must  have 
absorbed  all  other  interests  in  men's 
minds.  So  staunch  an  upholder  of  Church 
and  State  must  have  been  greatly  moved 
by  the  troubles  that  were  passing  around 
him,  but  supported  by  the  patient  piety 
which  was  his  strong  characteristic,  he 
passed  unscathed  through  the  storms 
which  wrecked  the  lives  of  so  many 
others.  Contented  at  the  close  of  his 
day's  work  to  leave  the  bustle  and  turmoil 
of  the  city  for  the  pursuit  of  his  "loved 
pastime,"  and  to  devote  his  leisure  to 

reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine. 

Walton  found  no  time  for  angry  strife, 
or  polemical  discussion.  His  credulity 
regarding  the  facts  of  natural  history  with 
which  he  seasons  his  discourse  has  been 
much  and  rather  needlessly  criticised. 
Precise  observation  of  natural  phenomena 
did  not  then  much  exercise  men's  minds, 
though  they  were  gradually  being  drawn 
to  it  by  that  great  philosopher  with  whose 
works  Walton  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted.  Certainly  he  took  many  as- 
tounding statements  on  trust  from  Gesner, 
Du  Bartas,  and  others,  but  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  the  only  authorities  obtain- 
able, and  that  many  authors  of  a  much 
later  period  have  erred  in  like  manner. 
No  branch  of  natural  history  has  been 
more  overlaid  with  fable  and  exaggeration 
through  the  natural  difficulty  of  observa- 


tion, and  ignorance  on  many  points,  which 
have  only  in  our  own  time  been  clearly 
established,  may  well  be  condoned  in  a 
writer  of  two  centuries  ago.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Walton's  remark  that  pigeons 
can  be  trained  to  carry  to  and  fro,  is  likely 
to  be  confirmed  by  recent  experiments ; 
while  the  statement  that  swallows  have 
been  used  for  messengers,  has  in  our  own 
time  been  verified. 

Walton's  happy  description  of  the  an- 
gler, as  combining  action  with  contempla- 
tion, may  be  considered  as  an  allusion  to 
the  controversy  which  was  then  engaging^ 
men's  minds  between  the  merits  of  the 
new  "Philosophy  of  Fruit,"  and  that  of 
the  ancients ;  an  allusion  which  prophet- 
ically pointed  to  that  union  of  the  two 
schools,  which  has  produced  the  highest 
results  in  more  serious  sciences  than  that 
of  angling. 

The  charge  of  cruelty  brought  against 
Walton  by  a  great  poet  and  others  does 
not  need  very  serious  consideration.  The 
ethics  of  field  sports  have  been  discussed 
with  much  vigor,  and  no  useful  purpose 
can  be  served  by  repeating  the  arguments 
on  either  side.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals  and 
their  sensations,  it  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered pedantic,  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
quaint  expressions,  to  condemn  a  writer 
whose  piety  and  morality  have  been  so 
highly  praised, 

"  The  Compleat  Angler  "  has  well  been 
styled  a  true  English  pastoral.  As  such, 
it  strikes  a  far  higher  note  than  similar 
productions  of  the  time,  when  mawkish 
sentimentality  or  affected  classicisms  were 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  works  "writ- 
ten in  praise  of  the  country  by  men  who 
lived  in  coffee-houses  or  on  the  Mall.'* 
Ever  a  devout  student  and  true  lover  of 
nature,  Walton  went  direct  for  his  inspira- 
tion to  nature  herself,  and  in  simple  and 
reverent  language  repeats  to  us  and  to  all 
time  the  true  lessons  of  patience  and  con- 
tentment that  she  taught  to  him,  and  ever 
teaches  to  all  those  who  follow  her  aright. 
His  "Honest  Coridon"  is  no  fantastic 
idler  in  Arcadia,  but  a  simple  countryman 
with  a  love  of  rural  sports,  and  a  soul  not 
above  "  that  poor  creature  small  beer." 

Writing  in  an  age  when  most  English- 
men had  musical  tastes,  Walton  has  scat- 
tered throughout  his  book  songs  in  praise 
of  a  country  life,  which  reflect  his  own 
feelings,  and  give  us  a  high  ideal  of  the 
favorite  ballads  of  his  time.  The  whole 
of  his  precepts  to  his  pupil  are  breathed 
in  that  spirit  of  "gladsome  piety,"  which 
Wordsworth  has  so  beautifully  celebrated 
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in  verse.  Every  misery  that  he  misses  is 
to  him  a  new  mercy,  and  no  more  beauti- 
ful lesson  for  human  guidance  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  any  writer  than  the 
lay-sermon  which  he  bases  on  the  text  that 
closes  his  discourse,  "  Study  to  be  Quiet." 
Whether  with  him  we  "  walk  in  the  mead- 
ows by  some  gliding  stream,"  or  pursue 
our  daily  task  amidst  the  haunts  of  men, 
Ave  cannot  fail  to  be  better  and  happier, 
as,  with  Walton's  gentle  and  devout  spirit 
for  our  guide,  we  study  aright  the  works 
of  *'  His  hand,  who  spread  the  fisher's  net 
over  the  dust  of  Sidonian  palaces,  and 
gave  into  the  fisher's  hand  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

W.   R.   PURCHAS. 
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My   first  impression  of   England   was 
formed  in  the  railway  station  at  Dover.     I 
was  struck  by  the  quietude,  the  order,  and 
politeness  of  the  officials.     No  one  seemed 
to  raise  his  voice,  there  was  no  confusion, 
and  yet   but  little   directing.     Travelling 
from  France  to  England,  I  could  not  but 
notice  the  contrast  in   these    particulars 
between  Dover  and    Calais.     My  second 
impression  was   a  delightful   one,  and  it 
came  to  me  from  the  rapidity  and  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  train  swept  forwards 
through  a  landscape  of  wondrous  pastoral 
beauty.     When  the  train  pulled  up  at  the 
station  there  was  no  sudden  shock.     The 
impression  of  quiet  orderliness  and  prac- 
tical   efficience    was,  at    every   moment, 
deepened.    Yet  the  carriages  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  either  as  well  built  or  as  com- 
fortable as  those  in  use  on  the  Continent, 
and  this  gave  me   pause.     My  third  im- 
pression  came    from    the    custom-house 
officials  at  Charing  Cross.     I  was  aston- 
ished by  their  politeness.     I  say  "aston- 
ished," because  I   had  never  heard  that 
politeness  was  a  characteristic  of  the  En- 
glish.    Travellers  of  all  nationalities  have 
descanted  on  their  brusqueness  amounting 
almost  to  rudeness,  and  the  Englishman 
when  he  travels  abroad  is  not  noted,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  for  his  courtesy.     Yet 
the  porters  and  the  custom-house  officials 
struck  me  by  their  politeness  and  by  their 
readiness  to  be  serviceable.     Having  had 
but  little  sleep  on  the  train  or  on  the  boat, 
I  was  wearied  out  and  sleepy  on  reaching 
London.     My  temper  was  not  at  its  best, 
and  yet  the  customhouse  officials,  in  spite 
of  the  exceeding  strictness  of  their  super- 


vision, soothed  instead  of  angering  me. 
They  evidently  tried  to  do  their  work  with 
thoroughness  and  yet  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. And  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
truest  courtesy  they  could  show  to  tired 
travellers. 

The  next  impression  was  borne  in  upon 


me  from  English  hotel-life. 


I  did  not  go 


to  one  of  the  more  modern  caravansaries 
in  Northumberland  Avenue,  but  the  hotel 
is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  one  ;  and 
after  I  had  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
a  comfortable  bed,  I  asked  for  my  bath. 
Naturally  enough  I  expected  to  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly good.  England  is  the  country 
of  the  tub.  The  English  have  made  of 
personal  cleanliness  a  fetish  which  has 
imposed  its  worship  on  all  civilized  peo- 
ples. Here,  if  anywhere,  I  thought,  I 
shall  have  a  perfect  bath.  Alas  for  my 
expectations  !  The  bath  was  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  To  say  I  was  as- 
tonished is  to  say  but  little  —  I  was  dumb- 
founded. Since  then,  of  course,  I  have 
heard  various  explanations  of  this  strange 
fact.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  newer 
hotels  the  arrangements  for  bathing  are 
more  complete  and  better  equipped  ;  but, 
as  these  hotels  are  notoriously  frequented 
by  foreigners,  this  evasion  does  not  com- 
pletely satisfy  me.  The  true  explanation 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Englishman  is, 
above  all  things,  practical.  He  wishes  to 
be  clean,  he  takes  a  bath,  whether  it  is  a 
pleasurable  or  an  uncomfortable  process 
matters  to  him  but  little.  The  English- 
man is  seldom  a  sensualist.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  the  English,  who 
were  the  first  to  elevate  bodily  comfort  to 
the  dignity  of  a  religion  (perhaps  the  only 
cult  possible  in  a  materialistic  civilization) 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  outstripped 
in  devotion.  Or  is  it  that  they  hate  in 
everything  counsels  of  perfection,  and 
complacently  content  themselves  with  the 
mediocre.?  Like  most  foreigners,  I  make 
no  real  breakfast.  After  my  bath  I  asked 
for  coffee,  and  got  —  a  strange  brew,  which 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  classify;  it  was 
something  so  unnaturally  bad,  so  mon- 
strously unlike  any  coffee  I  had  ever 
before  seen,  that  I  thought  some  mistake- 
must  have  been  made,  and  that  the  waite 
had  brought  me  a  mixture  of  coffee  an 
stout.  I  asked  for  another  cup.  I  got  i 
I  did  not  taste  it.  By  the  look  and  smell 
I  recognized  my  former  enemy,  and  gave 
myself  up  cheerfully  to  abstinence.  I  only 
mention  these  incidents  because  they  pre- 
pared me  for  the  disappointments  of  ordi- 
nary English  living.  The  rich,  of  course, 
live'  well  in  all  countries.     But  the  English 
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middle  and  lower  classes  live  upon  food 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  appetizing,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  English  beef  and 
mutton  is  notoriously  the  best  in  the 
world.  Few  arts  come  naturally  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

To  be  rightly  appreciated,  the  English- 
man must  be  seen  at  work.  In  London 
the  policeman  directs  you,  with  unfailing 
courtesy;  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he 
stops  the  traffic  of  the  most  crowded  thor- 
oughfare, and  then  calmly  conducts  an  old 
lady,  or  an  old  gentleman,  or  a  group  of 
children,  across  the  street  in  safety.  The 
policeman  is  an  autocrat,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal against  his  authority,  and  yet  he  is 
always  serviceable  and  polite.  No  orders 
from  above  would  make  him  the  willing 
servant  of  the  people  if  good  qualities 
were  not  innate  in  him.  Contrast  his  con- 
duct with  the  behavior  of  a  sergent  de 
ville  in  Paris,  and  my  appreciation  will  at 
once  be  justified.  Again,  take  the  hansom 
cab-driver,  who  is  content  with  his  simple 
fare,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  is  a  wonderfully 
good  "whip."  I  have  seldom  sufifered 
from  rudeness  at  the  hands  of  any  cab- 
driver  in  London ;  but  in  Paris,  if  your 
*'  tip  "  does  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  cocker  —  and  if  he  happens  to 
be  in  an  ill-temper,  or  drunk,  his  expecta- 
tions are  usually  fantastic  —  he  will  slang 
you  in  the  vilest  language,  without  let  or 
hindrance.  I,  therefore,  infer  that  punish- 
ment for  such  offences  is  more  easily 
secured  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The 
English  democracy,  it  appears,  is  not  yet 
educated  to  the  point  of  confounding  civil- 
ity with  servility. 

I  must  now  give  a  few  instances  of  un- 
favorable impressions.  The  public  build- 
ings in  London,  and  also  the  private 
houses,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
so  fine,  or  so  imposing,  as  are  the  corre- 
sponding edifices  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
As  regards  the  private  houses,  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  Continental  custom  of 
living  in  flats  ;  but  as  regards  the  public 
buildings,  no  such  explanation  can  be 
offered.  There  seems  to  be  something 
mesquin  in  everything  undertaken  by  gov- 
ernment or  public  authorities  in  England. 
Whether  this  arises  from  a  fault  in  the 
national  character,  from  the  severity  of  a 
practical  judgment  which  ignores  the  orna- 
mental, and  has  even  but  little  feeling  for 
the  beautiful,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland with  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  with  Whitehall,  and  you  will 
admit  the  fact,  however  you  may  seek  to 
explain  it. 


On  my  first  visit  to  England,  I  asked 
myself,  one  morning,  where  I  should  go, 
and  of  course  decided  first  to  visit  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  building  itself  is  a 
beautiful  one  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  enough 
has  not  been  said  in  praise  of  it.  But  the 
monuments  inside  are  —  again  my  En- 
glish fails  me.  Things  of  such  grotesque 
ugliness  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
the  civilized  world.  The  sense  of  artistic 
beauty  seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  modern 
Englishman,  and  this  is  a  most  terrible 
shortcoming.  The  offensive  ugliness  of 
those  monuments  in  the  Abbey  oppresses 
me,  when  I  think  of  them,  like  a  night- 
mare. The  English  are  not  an  art-loving 
people,  and  temples  to  the  beautiful  are 
not  likely  to  be  erected  within  these  four 
seas. 

Other  unfavorable  impressions  live  with 
me.  Of  course,  on  the  very  first  day  I 
was  struck  with  the  immensity  of  London, 
with  the  ceaseless  traffic,  and  the  order 
which  controls  it.  But  then,  some  of  the 
chief  business  thoroughfares  are  narrow, 
winding  streets,  and  this  entails  loss  of 
valuable  time.  I  wonder  how  much  the 
perpetual  blocking  of  traffic  —  say  at  New- 
gate Street  or  Cheapside  —  costs  yearly, 
and  whether  this  sum  capitalized  would 
not  pay  for  the  widening  of  the  streets. 
It  should  be  taken  into  account,  too,  that 
this  evil  is  certain  to  increase  in  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression  with  the  growth 
of  London.  The  individual  Englishman 
is  pre-eminently  practical  and  efficient,  but 
when  Englishmen  act  in  bodies  they  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  streets  in  the 
world's  capital  are  insufficiently  lit  with 
what  is  evidently  a  low  quality  of  gas, 
and  electric  lights  such  as  delight  one  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  even  Milan,  seem  to  be 
almost  unknown.  The  small  extent  to 
which  electric  lighting  is  employed  in 
London  is,  I  understand,  due  to  the  insane 
restrictions  devised  by  a  Radical  minister 
who,  in  his  hatred  of  monopolies,  throttled 
an  infant  industry,  and  deprived  London- 
ers of  an  almost  inestimable  benefit.  But 
his  unwisdom  in  this  matter  did  not,  I 
believe,  diminish  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pop- 
ularity. 

Germans  and  Frenchmen,  indeed  all 
foreigners,  often  wonder  why  Englishmen 
turn  up  their  trousers  at  the  bottoms  even 
in  fine  weather;  they  do  so  simply  by 
reason  of  unbroken  habit  —  a  habit  born 
of  necessity.  Never  have  I  seen  streets 
in  Vienna  or  in  Paris  in  such  a  dirty  state, 
in  such  an  impassable  condition,  as  the 
streets  of  London  exhibited  for  weeks  to- 
gether last  winter.    The  streets   are  as 
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well  made  and  almost  as  well  kept  up  as 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  but  in  Paris  snow 
has  scarcely  ceased  to  fall  when  it  is  swept 
off  every  boulevard  and  every  chief  artery 
of  commerce.  In  London  the  snow  is 
allowed  to  freeze  on  the  streets,  and  is  then 
tardily,  painfully,  and  in  piecemeal  fashion 
shovelled  into  embankments  of  frozen 
mud,  which  are  hideous  and  uncomfort- 
able, to  say  the  least  of  them.  Here  the 
English  practical  sense  is  manifestly  at 
fault.  I  understand  from  my  friends  that 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  London 
streets  in  winter  time  or  during  rain  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  London  there  is  no 
competent  municipal  authority  as  there  is 
in  every  other  European  capital.  In  Lon- 
don, they  tell  me,  the  parish  system  still 
obtains,  and  the  various  parish  authorities 
are  not  adequately  supervised.  As  a  witty 
Conservative  friend  said  to  me  one  day: 
"  The  streets  of  London  afford  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  blessings  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment." But  fancy  such  a  condition  of 
streets  in  London  !  London  is  to-day  the 
business  centre  of  the  world;  it  is  the 
banking-house,  the  mart  and  exchange  of 
the  world  ;  it  is  the  richest  of  cities  ;  and 
yet  for  months  together  the  inhabitants  of 
this  great  capital  put  up  with  a  condition 
of  the  streets  and  squares  such  as  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere  west  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  English  must  be  a  very  pa- 
tient people  ;  they  must  expect  little  from 
constituted  authorities,  for  they  get  little. 
Numberless  instances  of  bad  govern- 
ment recur  to  memory.  For  example,  no 
one  would  compare  the  postal  arrange- 
ments in  Germany  with  those  which  ob- 
tain in  Great  Britain.  The  German  postal 
system  affords  every  convenience  known 
here  —  and  how  many  more.  Let  us  take 
but  one.  You  can  telegraph  money  from 
one  end  of  the  German  Empire  to  the 
other.  You  pay,  let  us  suppose,  a  thou- 
sand marks  into  the  post-office  in  Berlin, 
and  in  half  an  hour  it  is  paid  across  the 
counter  to  your  son's  demand  in  Heidel- 
berg or  Hamburg.  The/*?///  bleu  of  the 
Paris  post-office,  too,  is  unknown  in  Lon- 
don. Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  tiligramme 
postale.  In  Paris  you  can  write  a  letter 
on  a  sort  of  stiff  blue  paper  with  adhesive 
edges,  which  you  fold  and  direct,  and 
which  then  reaches  its  address  within  the 
city  limits  in  about  half  an  hour,  at  a  cost 
of  fivepence.  These  conveniences  and 
many  more  of  the  same  sort  are  totally 
unknown  in  London.  And  yet  I  under- 
stand that  the  post-office  in  Great  Britain 
is  a  source  of  immense  revenue  to  the 
State.     Again,  the  telephone  service  in 
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London  is  so  execrably  bad  that  one  can- 
not be  surprised  at  the  slight  progress  it 
has  made  in  public  favor.  It  cannot  be 
compared  in  efficiency  with  that  offered 
in  half-a-dozen  Continental  capitals.  Such 
examples  of  inefficiency  and  backward- 
ness in  great  institutions  cannot,  I  imag- 
ine, be  referred  with  justice  to  the  innate 
conservatism  of  the  English  people.  Forty 
years  ago  the  English  postal  service  was 
the  best  in  the  world  ;  to-day  it  has  been 
outstripped,  apparently  because  govern- 
ment departments  in  England  are  badly 
administered.  Whether  this  in  turn  is 
due  to  the  party  system  of  government, 
which  places  orators  and  not  specialists  at 
the  head  of  great  departments  of  State,  I 
am  unable  to  decide.  This  explanation 
has  more  than  once  been  offered  to  me  in 
England,  but  it  scarcely  seems  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. The  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment obtains  in  France,  and  yet  the 
postal  arrangements  in  Paris  are  better 
than  those  of  London.  No.  Everything 
in  Great  Britain  ordered  by  government 
seems  mesquin  and  inefficient,  but  the 
reason  of  this  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
some  defect  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  national  business,  I  understand,  is 
shockingly  badly  managed  by  Parliament. 
Business  men  complain  of  private-bill 
legislation  as  costly  in  the  extreme  and 
very  slow.  The  English,  it  appears,  are 
more  interested  in  the  rhetoric  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  in  good  administration. 
Seriously,  one  asks  one's  self,  are  they 
becoming  unpractical  ?  Whatever  the  rea- 
son may  be,  the  fact  seems  to  be  undeni- 
able that,  even  in  the  practical  dealings  of 
life,  the  English  no  longer  lead  the  world 
as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  now  take  another  instance  of 
what  seems  bad  government.  One  even- 
ing, I  remember,  a  friend  from  one  of  the 
embassies  came  to  my  hotel  to  take  me  to 
his  club;  it  was  about  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
the  time  at  which  people  return  home 
from  theatres  or  evening  entertainments. 
I  wanted  to  take  a  hansom ;  he  assured 
me  the  club  was  only  a  few  minutes' walk 
distant,  and  so  we  set  forth  on  foot.  Never 
had  I  undergone  such  an  experience. 
Loose  women  crowded  the  pavements  of 
Piccadilly,  setting  law,  order,  and  common 
decency  at  defiance  ;  these  women  were 
not  content  with  soliciting  you,  they  lai 
hands  upon  you,  forcible  hands,  vengefu 
hands,  and  remedy  there  was  none,  Th 
policeman,  so  serviceable  in  the  davtime_ 
seemed  now,  when  he  was  most  needed, 
to  be  non-existent.     I  confess  that  after 
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being  stopped  forcibly  three  or  four  times, 
I  took  a  cab  to  avoid  the  nuisance.  This 
evil  scarcely  admits  of  explanation  or  of 
excuse,  and  the  apathy  shown  by  the  au- 
thorities and  by  the  people  is  altogether 
unaccountable.  Various  explanations  of 
this  fact  have  been  offered  to  me  by  my 
English  friends.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Puritans  object  to  houses  of  ill-fame,  and 
have  them  all  closed  by  the  public  author- 
ities ;  but  to  turn  thousands  of  prostitutes 
loose  upon  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fares, to  allow  them  all  license,  elsewhere 
unheard  of,  in  public,  and  to  the  discom- 
fort and  disgust  of  every  decent  citizen,  is 
something  worse  than  puritanical,  it  is 
irrational,  disgraceful.  In  this  sea  of  vice 
the  policeman,  whom  in  daytime  I  so  much 
honor,  is  submerged.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  European  civilization  offers  no  spec- 
tacle so  heart-rending  as  the  streets  of 
London  exhibit  about  midnight.  Ladies 
cannot  go  home  from  the  theatre  on  foot, 
the  streets  are  impassable,  delivered  over 
to  the  lawlessness  of  the  vile.  Decidedly 
the  English  are  patient  of  misgovernment ; 
perhaps  centuries  of  liberty  have  taught 
them  to  be  patient  —  but  they  are  patient, 
patient  as  Issachar. 

One  of  the  first  places  of  amusement  I 
went  to  in  London  happened  to  be  the 
Alhambra  Music  Hall.  The  entertain- 
ment was,  of  its  kind,  good,  but  what 
struck  me  was  the  quietude,  decorum,  and 
order  kept  throughout  the  house.  Now, 
compare  the  Alhambra  in  this  respect  with 
the  Folies  Berg^re  at  Paris.  If  a  man 
goes  to  the  Folies  Berg^re  in  evening 
dress,  he  is  sure  to  be  accosted  by  loose 
women  three  or  four  times  on  his  way  to 
his  seat ;  but  no  one  speaks  to  you  at  the 
Alhambra  unless  you  first  speak  to  them. 
In  fact,  the  streets  of  Paris  in  this  respect 
are  as  much  superior  to  the  streets  of 
London  as  the  Folies  Bergfere  is  inferior 
to  the  Alhambra ;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  disorderly  music  hall 
rather  than  disorder  in  a  public  street. 
Why  the  streets  of  London  are  allowed  to 
become  impassable  at  night,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  unless,  indeed,  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  individual  Englishman 
is  lost  whenever  he  acts  in  concert  with 
others.  For  order  and  decorum  form  the 
"note"  of  English  life.  I  have  been 
struck  by  this  again  and  again.  For  in- 
stance, go  to  any  of  the  restaurants  to 
dinner  —  to  the  Bristol  or  Berkeley,  let  us 
say.  The  tirst  time  I  went  to  the  Berke- 
ley, I  was  impressed  with  the  decorum 
which  prevailed  there.  Every  one  spoke 
in  the  most  quiet  way,  so  as  not  to  disturb 


his  neighbor ;  there  were  no  loud  orders 
given  —  in  fact,  the  tone  was  the  tone  of  a 
well-bred  salon  rather  than  what  one  finds 
in  most  of  the  restaurants  in  Continental 
cities,  though  in  Paris  and  in  Italy  there 
are  restaurants  where  the  same  tone  pre- 
vails. There  is  an  air  of  distinction  in 
this  English  quietude  and  respect  for  the 
comfort  of  others  which  is  most  impres- 
sive. Here  are  people,  one  says  to  one- 
self, who  are  as  slow  to  give  offence  as 
they  are  manful  in  resenting  it.  I  can  well 
believe  what  I  have  been  told,  that  if  one 
hears  loud  voices  in  a  restaurant  in  Lon- 
don, the  ofifenders  are  either  of  a  low  class 
or  Americans  or  foreigners.  But  why  can't 
some  order  be  maintained  in  the  streets  ? 
I  have  been  impressed  everywhere  in 
England  by  the  physique  of  the  people 
and  by  their  sturdy  bearing  ;  it  is  evidently 
a  strong  and  vigorous  race.  But  in  no 
other  European  country  are  the  better 
classes  so  much  finer  physically  than  the 
lower.  The  English  gentleman  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  finest  human  animal  in  the 
world.  But  the  lower  classes  —  and  they 
are  after  all  the  majority  —  are  not  excep- 
tionally robust.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
stronger  than  Germans  or  Russians.  Yet 
the  race  on  the  whole  is  eminently  healthy- 
looking,  with  health  as  its  characteristic 
rather  than  refinement  of  feature  or 
splendor  of  coloring.  The  women  are 
good-looking  and  the  children  are  more 
beautiful  than  any  others  I  have  seen  in 
the  world.  The  air  of  health  and  of  phys- 
ical strength  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
habit  of  constant  outdoor  exercise,  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  the  life  at  English 
country  houses  so  enjoyable.  What  can 
be  healthier,  for  instance,  than  the  life  in 
one  of  the  country  houses  in  Scotland  ? 
The  air  is  splendid,  the  scenery  beautiful 
—  in  fact,  everything  conduces  to  that 
perfect  health  of  the  body  which  is  seen 
nowhere  else  at  such  perfection  as  in  Great* 
Britain.  In  some  of  these  great  houses 
I  have  enjoyed  living  untroubled  by  any 
thought.  After  a  long  day's  shooting,  a 
warm  bath,  and  a  perfect  dinner,  I  have 
lounged  in  the  smoking-room  in  a  state 
of  semi-torpor,  feeling  assured  that  not 
even  an  Eskimo  after  a  full  meal  of 
whale-blubber  could  possibly  be  more 
"  comfortable."  But  why  is  not  Scotland 
re-afforested  ?  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  those  Highland  hills 
and  valleys  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  trees,  and  forests  scientifically 
cultivated,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  are 
no  mean  source  of  income.  Or  is  it  true, 
as  I  have  been  told,  that  in  this  case  the 
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luxurious  self-indulgence  of  the  few  rich 
is  allowed  to  turn  land  which  might  be  a 
source  of  national  wealth  into  a  —  deer- 
run  ? 

The  subject  of  forestry  in  England 
might  be  used  as  an  example  of  a  national 
shortcoming.  A  hundred  years  ago  En- 
glishmen were  incontestably  the  best 
foresters  in  the  world.  They  were  the 
first  to  teach  how  trees  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  how  rough  nature  could  be 
made  beautiful  by  that  finest  art  which 
excludes  artificiality.  All  over  Germany 
the  public  parks  are  still  called  Englische 
Garten,  as  in  Munich  and  Dresden,  in 
honor  of  the  Englishmen  who  were  called 
upon  to  form  and  fashion  these  pleasure- 
grounds.  But  since  Germany  and  France 
have  established  government  schools  of 
forestry,  English  pre-eminence  in  this  art 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  English  forest- 
ers had  learned  their  craft  by  experience, 
but  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany 
their  experience  has  been  supplemented 
by  scientific  knowledge.  There  are,  I  un- 
derstand, no  schools  of  forestry  in  Great 
Britain.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  when 
Englishmen  are  needed  in  India,  in  the 
department  of  woods  and  forests,  they 
have  to  be  sent  for  two  years  to  the  schools 
of  Germany  and  France  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  government  to  learn  their 
business.  To  a  foreigner  no  single  fact 
in  connection  with  England  could  be  more 
astohishing  than  this,  or  more  luminous. 
It  shows  a  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people  for  scientific  education, 
which  is  certain,  if  uncorrected,  to  have 
no  small  influence  upon  their  future.  Nor 
does  this  strange  fact  stand  alone,  as  a, 
solitary  example  of,  let  us  call  it,  narrow- 
mindedness.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
roads  throughout  Great  Britain  were  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  English,  in  fact, 
taught  all  civilized  peoples  the  value  of 
good  roads,  and  how  they  should  be 
made.  To-day  the  roads  in  England  are 
certainly  inferior  to  the  roads  in  Germany 
and  France.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  the  military  requirements  of  these 
Continental  nations  have  made  the  best 
possible  roads  a  condition  of  existence, 
but  still  as  the  best  roads  are  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  pioneers  of  road- 
making  should  have  been  so  far  out- 
stripped. Here,  as  in  other  departments 
of  life,  the  individual  Englishman  proved 
the  superiority  of  his  practical  judgment 
over  the  individual  German  or  Frenchman, 
but  as  soon  as  the  question  became  one 
for  the  government,  the  English  were  sur- 
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passed.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that 
the  schools,  if  indeed  there  be  any  in 
England  in  which  road-making  is  studied 
as  a  science,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  English  appear 
to  make  roads  still  by  rule  of  thumb,  by 
what  they  complacently  call  "practical 
methods."  And,  as  we  have  seen,  their 
forestry  suffers  from  the  same  cause.  We 
seem  here  to  have  come  to  a  real  defect 
in  the  national  character. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a 
foreigner  in  talking  to  Englishmen,  even 
of  the  best  class,  is  the  scarcely  veiled 
contempt  with  which  they  all  speak  of 
book-learning,  I  was  astonished  once  t6 
find  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  men- 
tioned with  unfeigned  respect  as  *'  a  good 
man  all  round,"  was  not  of  a  high  order  of 
intelligence.  A  fine  rider,  sportsman, 
and  cricketer,  his  accomplishments  were 
mainly  physical.  English  schoolboys,  I 
am  assured,  think  more  of  bodily  strength 
and  nimbleness  than  of  study,  and  their 
heroes  are  not  scholars  or  thinkers,  or  art- 
ists, but  athletes.  And  this  boyish  and 
extravagant  cult  of  the  body  is  universal 
in  England.  Almost  every  Englishman 
one  meets,  quotes  with  high  approval  the 
saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  "Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  playing-fields  of  Eton."  Yet  it  is  even 
now  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  Waterloos 
of  the  future,  at  least,  will  be  won  by  the 
head  rather  than  by  the  arms  and  legs, 
useful  as  these  are.  And  what  about  the 
industrial  battles  of  our  time.?  Some  of 
the  gravest  shortcomings  of  the  English 
to-day  can  be  ascribed  to  the  national  con- 
tempt for  science,  and  learning,  and  art. 
And  as  science  in  our  time  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  rule  industry,  their  con- 
tempt for  it  is  already  handicapping  them 
in  the  race  of  life,  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr. 
Goschen  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
exemplified,  in  many  ways,  the  necessity 
of  education  in  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
German  clerks  were  ousting  Englishmen 
from  situations  in  the  City  simply  because 
they  were  better  educated.  The  German's 
knowledge  of  two  or  three  languages  gave 
him  the  superiority.  Mr.  Goschen  showed, 
too,  that  English  trade  with  the  Continent 
and,  indeed,  with  all  foreigners,  is  suffer- 
ing because  English  commercial  travellers  M, 
are  generally  ignorant  of  the  language  of  J 
their  customers.  He  dwelt  upon  the  value 
of  technical  education,  and  deplored  the 
rarity  of  technical  schools  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  spoke  wisely 
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and  with  authority,   his  words  appear  to 
have  remained  without  effect. 

The  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Encjland  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Technical  instruction  is  to  the  poor  of  the 
nineteenth  century  what  the  apprentice- 
ship system  was  to  the  same  classes  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  technical  instruction  in  En- 
gland is  in  an  embryonic  condition.  The 
education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England 
is  incredibly  bad,  and  that  of  the  richer 
classes  may  be  described  in  a  phrase. 
Three-fourths  of  all  the  schools  for  higher 
education  which  can  be  found  to-day  in 
England  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Yet  the  needs  of  a  population 
of  less  than  five  millions  in  the  sixteenth 
century  can  surely  not  be  compared  to 
those  of  a  population  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness unduly  to  labor  this  theme.  It  seems 
probable  to  me,  however,  that  some  of  the 
glories  of  those  "spacious  days"  of  the 
great  queen  may  be  attributed  to  the  love 
of  learning  which  was  then  as  character- 
istic of  Englishmen  as  contempt  of  it  is 
to-day.  Fancy  an  Erasmus  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  coming  to  England  to  learn 
Greek,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  ! 

"  In  our  time,"  Goethe  said,  "  victory 
will  be  with  the  specialists,"  and  yet  there 
are  not  a  few  special  industries  and  arts 
in  which  no  training  or  teaching  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  characteristic  desire  of  this  age  is  a 
longing  to  touch  life  at  many  points,  to 
give  the  freest  scope  to  that  differentiation 
of  faculty  by  means  of  which  alone  ^e 
individual  can  attain  his  highest  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  this 
essential  point  life  in  England  to-day  is 
poorer  than  life  in  Germany  or  in  France. 

Some  years  spent  in  England  have 
taught  me  to  regard  the  English  with  re- 
spect. I  think  of  them  as  strong,  healthy 
human  beings,  with  some  high  moral 
qualities,  such  as  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  a  certain  stability  of  character 
which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  their 
physique.  But  they  are  neither  flexible 
nor  many-sided ;  they  represent  the  pow- 
ers of  the  past,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  victorious  supremacy  in  the 
present,  and  still  less  in  the  future.  And 
if  in  a  forthcoming  paper  I  write  much 
more  frankly  than  I  have  here  written  of 
their  shortcomings  (for  as  yet  I  have  but 
touched  the  externals,  as  it  were,  of  their 
life)  I  shall  do  so  because  they  can  afford 
to  hear  the  truth.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
my  opinions  are  ill-founded,  that  many  of 
my  judgments  are  crude  by  reason  of  igno- 
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ranee,  but  none  of  my  views  are  inspired 
by  spite  or  malice.  I  have  found  in 
England  a  generous  hospitality  and  fair 
play  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  am 
indebted,  therefore,  to  the  English  for 
much.  I  can  do  no  harm  by  writing  what 
I  honestly  think  of  them  —  I  may  possi- 
bly do  some  little  good. 

A  Son  of  Adam. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
AT  THE  ZOO. 


PART  I. 
In  making  trial,  with  (he  aid  of  a  skilled 
musician,  of  the  effect  of  sweet  sounds  on 
animal  ears,  we  knew  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Orpheus  himself 
might  not  fail  to  charm  within    the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Zoo.    For  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  creatures  so  far  share  the  blessings  of 
the  golden  age  that  they  entertain  a  liking 
rather   than  a  fear  of  man,  and  have  no 
dread   of   a   possible   enemy   behind   the 
mask  of  music,  many  of  them  are  no  stran- 
gers to  such  forms  of  it  as  are  produced 
by  the  harmony  of  a  band   which  plays 
there   weekly  in   summer   evenings.     To 
those  creatures  which  have  lived  for  years 
in  that  part  of  the  gardens  near  the  band- 
stand,  the    sound   of    music  is    no   new 
thing ;  and  it  was  possible  that  they  might 
be  as  indifferent  to  its  strains  as  an  organ- 
grinder's  monkey  to  the  music  of  the  street. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  many  to 
which,   either  from   living  at  a  distance 
from  the  musical  centre  of  the  band-stand, 
or  in  separate  buildings,  such  sounds  are 
new  and  unusual ;  and  others  which  are 
but  recent  arrivals  in   the  gardens,  fresh 
from  tropical  forests,  or  the  wastes  ^nd 
deserts   of  an  unmusical   world.     In  any 
case,  to  listen  to  the  distant  strains  of  a 
brass-band,  is  a  different  experience  from 
that  enjoyed  in  a  chamber  recital  by  your 
own  violin-player,  one  who  can  draw  from 
his  instrument  by  sympathetic  skill  melo- 
dious chords,  sounds  soft  and  weird,  grave 
and  gay,  strident  or  tremulous,  harmonious 
or  suddenly  discordant,  eye  watching  eye, 
and  quick  to  change  or  repeat  a  note  as 
he  marks  the  varying  expression  of  emo- 
tion  roused   by  sound    on   animal    faces 
sometimes   strangely   expressive,    or    on 
others  in  which  for  minutes  the  eye  alone 
gives  token  even  of  life.     It  was  on  some 
of  these   last,   the   snakes   and   creeping 
things,  that  we  proposed  first  to  make  trial 
of  the  powers  of  sound,  —  partly  because 
Eastern  traditions  of  snake-charming  are 
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some  of  the  oldest  in  the  world;  partly 
because,  if  they  proved  unresponsive,  this 
would  still  leave  room  to  hope  that  crea- 
tures of  a  higher  organization  and  warmer 
blood  might  be  more  appreciative;  and 
lastly,  the  day  was  dark,  with  thunder  and 
rain,  and  Orpheus  himself,  in  his  sylvan 
concerts,  might  have  failed  to  charm  with 
wetted  strings. 

Before  visiting  the  cobras  and  the  py- 
thons, we  made  our  way  to  the  icsect- 
house,  with  some  design  of  maWng  trial 
of  the  tarantula  spider,  our  violinist  hav- 
ing a  theory  of  his  own  that  spiders  had  a 
liking  for  harmonious  sound  ;  partly,  too, 
from  a  mixed  feeling  that  the  tarantula, 
whose  bite  makes  others  dance,  should 
itself  have  a  feeling  for  musical  numbers. 
Apparently  the  tarantula's  powers  are  ob- 
jective only,  for  it  remained  in  its  corner 
sulky  and  unmoved.  But  a  nest  of  scor- 
pions was  less  indifferent.  After  the  piece 
of  bark  behind  which  these  venomous 
creatures  were  lurking  had  been  gently 
overturned,  and  they  had  settled  down  to 
their  usual  semi-slumbrous  state,  the  vio- 
lin played  chords,  at  first  gentle  and  melo- 
dious, then  rising  to  a  high  and  sustained 
series  of  piercing  notes.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, one  after  another,  the  creatures 
began  to  move,  the  mass  became  violently 
agitated,  and  the  torpid  scorpions  awoke 
into  a  writhing  tangle  of  legs  and  claws 
and  stings.  When  the  sounds  ceased, 
they  became  still ;  when  the  loud,  shrill 
notes  were  played  again,  they  were  again 
agitated.  The  talking  mynah,  which  lives 
in  the  same  room,  sprang  from  end  to  end 
of  its  cage  with  ecstatic  hops,  and  whistled 
and  coughed,  and  gave  evidence  that  it  at 
least  was  a  critical  listener  to  the  rival 
musician.  The  pretty,  dappled  Japanese 
deer,  which  live  in  a  little  paddock  by  the 
path,  were  our  next  audience  ;  and  as  we 
passed  them  on  our  way  to  the  snakes' 
house,  a  few  soft  chords  were  played  by 
way  of  trial.  The  deer  were  at  once  at- 
tracted, and  drew  near  the  railings,  with 
ears  pointed  forward.  While  low,  pathetic 
chords  were  played,  they  stood  still,  pant- 
ing, but  not  unpleased.  At  a  sudden  dis- 
cord they  sprang  back,  and  shook  their 
heads.  Loud,  quick  music  followed  ;  but 
this  failed  to  please  ;  they  stood  further 
off,  stamped,  and  shook  their  heads  again, 
looking  excited  and  defiant.  But  we  had 
not  come  to  play  to  the  deer  that  day. 
The  snakes  and  pythons  were  our  object, 
the  more  so  as  we  could  play  to  these 
without  interruption  from  the  interested 
visitors,  whose  inconvenient  attention  our 
enterprise  was  beginning  to  attract. 
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"  Behind  the  scenes  "  in  the  new  reptile- 
house  lies  a  most  interesting  region;  and 
Orpheus  has  a  prescriptive  right  of  entry 
to  the  arcana  of  the  serpent  world.  We 
explained  the  object  of  our  visit, — 

Cessit  immanis  mihi  blandienti 
Janitor  aulas ! 

and  we  were  most  kindly  taken  to  the  pri- 
vate side  of  snake-land  at  the  Zoo.  There, 
if  we  may  not  "breakfast  on  basilisks^ 
eggs,"  as  in  the  land  of  Cleopatra's  asp, 
we  may  at  least  see  the  creature  that  does 
breakfast  on  basilisks'  eggs,  the  great 
monitor  lizard,  which  eats  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  —  or  of  hens  at  the  Zoo,  where 
crocodiles'  eggs  are  scarce.  There,  too, 
we  may  see  young  basilisks,  or  crocodiles, 
frisking  in  a  homely  watering-pot;  young 
rats,  too,  by  the  score,  parti-colored  and 
piebald,  the  destined  food  of  serpents,  but 
meantime  in  high  spirits  and  playfully 
squeaking.  It  was  the  very  place  for  a 
chamber  concert  to  the  cobras,  for  the 
thick  plate-glass  before  the  cages  shuts 
out  the  sound  of  the  curious  crowd  in 
front,  while  in  the  back  of  each  compart- 
ment is  a  small,  square  iron  door,  like 
those  through  which  food  is  passed  in 
model  prisons  to  the  inmates  of  the  cells. 
This  door,  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous 
snakes,  is  set  high  above  the  ground,  and 
is  reached  by  a  set  of  steps  which  travels 
on  a  rail.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  ob- 
serve the  creatures'  movements  while  the 
player  of  the  music  is  out  of  sight  below. 

The  "dweller  on  the  threshold"  of  the 
snake's  home  is  the  monitor  lizard,  an 
active  and  formidable  saurian  some  five 
feet  in  length,  whose  watchful  habits  were 
said  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
crocodile.  It  did  not  belie  its  reputation 
for  watchfulness,  for  the  instant  that  it 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  violin  through  its 
opened  door,  it  raised  its  head,  and  stood 
alert  and  listening.  Then  the  forked 
tongue  came  out  and  played  incessantly 
round  its  lips;  soft,  slow  music  followed, 
and  the  lizard  became  quite  still,  except 
for  a  gentle  swaying  of  the  head  from  side 
to  side.  Two  groups  of  black  snakes  from 
the  Robben  Islands  next  claimed  our  at- 
tention, and  gave  some  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  physical  condition  of  the 
moment  affects  the  sensibilities  of  these 
creatures.  In  the  first  cage,  they  remained  M 
absolutely  torpid,  looking  exactly  as  if  " 
carved  out  in  polished  ebony.  In  the 
next,  the  heads  were  raised  at  once,  the 
forked  tongues  played,  and  at  a  sudden  dis- 
cord each  snake's  head  started  violently 
back.  Nor  was  this  quick  repulsion  caused 
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by  any  sudden  movement  of  the  bow,  for 
the  player  was  invisible.  In  the  next 
cages  to  these  were  some  small  boas,  and 
Madame  Paulus's  pythons,  with  which 
that  lady  used  to  perform  in  a  tank  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  The  pythons  showed 
no  signs  of  interest,  except  by  a  quickened 
respiration  ;  but  a  boa  was  at  once  attracted 
by  the  music.  As  it  worked  along  the 
rounded  rim  of  its  circular  bath  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sounds,  it  gave  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  that  snake -movement  for 
which  we  have  no  name,  —  neither  crawl- 
ing nor  creeping,  but  gently  enveloping 
portions  of  the  surface  on  which  it  lay 
with  its  lower  scales,  and  advancing  noise- 
lessly and  almost  imperceptibly.  Arrived 
at  the  side  of  the  bath  nearest  to  the  door, 
it  extended  its  head  with  a  kind  of  tremu- 
lous motion  until  it  obtained  a  view  of  the 
violin.  It  remained  for  some  minutes 
motionless,  with  its  eye  fixed  upon  the 
instrument,  until  the  music  became  loud 
and  strident.  Then,  in  sinuous  folds,  it 
dropped  like  some  viscous  fluid  to  the 
ground,  and  slowly  advanced  to  the  door, 
from  which  it  was  gently  put  back  by  its 
keeper. 

But  the  cobra  is  the  snake  to  which  all 
tradition  points  as  most  susceptible  to 
musical  sounds,  and  we  prepared  to  watch 
its  attitude  towards  the  violin  with  no  little 
excitement  and  curiosity.  The  accounts 
of  Indian  residents  mainly  agree  in  say- 
ing that  the  snake-charmer  does  influence 
these  serpents  by  the  monotonous  notes  of 
his  little  bagpipes ;  that  as  soon  as  the 
sound  is  heard,  the  snake  rises,  spreads 
its  hood,  and  often  waves  its  head  from 
side  to  side  in  some  sort  of  time  to  the 
music ;  and  that,  under  these  conditions, 
these  venomous  serpents  may  be  handled 
with  impunity.  The  last  claim  of  the 
snake-charmer  is  perhaps  over-bold.  The 
snakes  appear  generally  to  have  their  fangs 
drawn.  But  in  any  case,  opinion  agrees 
that  the  sound  of  the  pipes  does  attract 
and  interest  the  cobra.  Wild  cobras  are 
also  induced  by  the  pipe-player  to  come 
out  from  the  holes  in  old  wells  or  ruins  in 
which  they  have  taken  up  their  residence, 
the  snake  being  noosed,  when  its  body  is 
sufficiently  clear  of  the  hole  to  enable  it 
to  be  jerked  away,  by  the  snake-charmer's 
partner. 

The  behavior  of  the  cobras  at  the  Zoo 
more  than  justified  the  Indian  stories. 
We  selected  for  our  serenade  a  large  yel- 
low Indian  cobra,  which  was  lying  coiled 
up  asleep  on  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of 
its  cage.  At  the  first  note  of  the  violin, 
the  snake  instantlv   raised  its  head,  and 
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fixed  its  bright  yellow  eye  with  a  set  gaze 
on  the  little  door  at  the  back.  The  music 
then  gradually  became  louder,  and  the 
snake  raised  itself  in  the  traditional  atti- 
tude on  its  tail,  and  spread  its  hood,  slowly 
oscillating  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
the  violin  played  waltz-time.  There  was 
a  most  strangely  "  interested  "  look  in  the 
cobra's  eye  and  attitude  at  this  time,  and 
the  slightest  change  in  the  volume  or  char- 
acter oiE  the  music,  was  met  by  an  instan- 
taneous change  in  the  movements  or  poise 
of  the  snake.  At  the  tremolo,  it  puffed  its 
body  out.  A  rattlesnake  in  the  next  cage 
was  also  listening  intently  at  the  same 
time,  with  its  head  drawn  back,  and  slowly 
rising  and  falling.  But  it  was  less  appar- 
ently sensitive  than  the  cobra.  The  violin 
suddenly  reproduced  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipes, which  greatly  excited  the  snake; 
and  as  the  "  drone  "  was  put  on  to  the  tune 
of  "  The  Keel  Row,"  its  hood  expanded  to 
its  utmost  dimensions.  Soft  minor  chords 
were  then  played,  and  a  sudden  sharp  dis- 
cord struck  without  warning.  The  snake 
flinched  whenever  this  was  done,  as  if  it 
had  been  struck,  and  this,  it  may  be  worth 
noting,  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a 
general  effect  of  discords  on  most  animals 
of  a  higher  organization.  The  results  of 
these  further  experiments  were  naturally 
more  easy  to  detect  and  record  than  in 
the  case  of  the  snakes;  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  established  that  at  the  Zoo  there 
are  serpents  that  are  not  yet  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  even  if  he  lack  the 
training  of  Eastern  magicians. 

PART  II. 

The  result  of  experiments  made  upon 
animals  with  musical  sounds,  of  which  an 
account  appeared  last  week  in  the  Spec- 
tator^ was  such  as  to  invite  a  second  visit 
by  the  violin-player  to  the  inmates  of  the 
ZoQ.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and 
most  of  the  animals  were  just  awaking 
from  their  morning  sleep.  Some  were  not 
yet  awake.  The  two  Polar  bears  were 
lying  fast  asleep  in  an  affectionate  em- 
brace, their  noses  touching,  and  each  with 
one  paw  laid  on  its  companion's  side,  while 
the  other  grasped  its  friend's.  Both  were 
dreaming,  like  dogs  on  a  hearthrug,  and 
gave  slight  starts  and  sounds  from  time  to 
time,  and  movements  of  their  feet  and 
paws.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  balus- 
trade of  the  bridge  above,  and  serenaded 
the  bears.  The  young  one  awoke  at  once, 
and  slowly  rolled  over,  stretched  itself, 
and  as  the  music  increased  in  volume, 
came  out  into  the  main  cage  to  listen. 
The  violin  was  some  ten  feet  above  the 
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level  on  which  the  bear  was  standing.  In 
order  to  get  nearer  the  sound,  it  stood  up 
on  its  hind  legs,  and  listened  intently.  It 
then  retired  and  began  to  walk  backwards 
and  forwards,  uttering  some  half-formed 
sound.  But  a  fresh  burst  of  music  from 
the  violin  once  more  brought  it  to  the 
front,  where  it  stood  up  and,  spreading  its 
arms  wide  on  either  side,  pushed  its  muz- 
zle between  the  bars.  When  the  musician 
descended  from  the  balcony  and  went 
close  to  the  cage,  the  bear  at  once  crossed 
to  the  place,  and  sat  down  to  listen,  occa- 
sionally putting  its  paws  through  the  bars 
to  try  to  reach  the  instrument.  It  was 
not  until  we  had  ceased  to  play  for  some 
time  that  the  bear  left  its  place  against 
the  bars,  and  sought  refreshment  in  a 
morning  tub.  The  two  grizzly  bears,  at 
the  first  chord  struck,  assumed  at  once  an 
air  of  the  most  comic  and  critical  attention, 
each  with  its  head  on  one  side  and  its 
paws  clasping  the  bars.  A  sudden  discord 
made  both  bears  start  back,  and  the  lively 
tune  of  "  The  Keel  Row  "  set  them  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  cage.  In  the  lion- 
house,  every  head  turned  to  the  first 
sound  of  the  violin;  as  the  strains  con- 
tinued, the  largest  lion,  to  whom  the  music 
was  more  particularly  addressed,  began  to 
wave  the  black  tuft  on  its  tail  from  side  to 
side  ;  and  a  lioness,  which  had  been  asleep 
in  the  inner  cage,  walked  straight  out 
towards  the  violin,  and  tried  to  push  the 
lion  from  its  "front  seat."  But  by  this 
time  so  much  public  interest  was  awak- 
ened in  our  experiment  that  we  were 
obliged  to  forego  our  concert  to  the  lions, 
and  seek  an  audience  less  subject  to  in- 
terruption. There  is  a  German  tale  of  a 
fiddler  pursued  by  wolves  who  was  saved 
by  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  string  of 
his  fiddle.  The  sound  of  the  breaking 
string  frightened  the  wolves  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  afterwards,  the  legend  adds,  he 
kept  them  from  pulling  him  from  the  roof 
of  the  hut  on  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
by  playing  continuously.  The  story  of  the 
breaking  string  frightening  the  wolves,  so 
far  agreed  with  our  experience  of  the 
effect  of  sudden  and  sharp  discords  on 
various  animals,  that  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  experiment  upon  the  wolves. 
The  result  went  far  to  show  that  the  old 
legend  of  their  fear  of  music  is  based  on 
fact.  The  common  European  wolf  set  up 
its  back,  and  drew  back  its  lips  into  a 
fixed  and  hideous  sneer,  showing  all  its 
teeth  to  the  gums,  with  its  tail  between  its 
legs.  The  Indian  wolf  showed  signs  of 
extreme  and  abject  fear.  It  trembled 
violently,  its  fur  was  erected,  and  cower- 
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ing  down  till  its  body  almost  touched  the 
ground,  it  retreated  to  the  furthest  corner 
of  its  cage.  When  the  music  was  played 
at  the  back  of  the  cage,  where  the  musi- 
cian was  invisible,  its  alarm  was  in  no 
degree  abated.  It  crept  to  the  door  to 
listen,  and  then  sprang  back  and  cowered 
against  the  bars  in  front  of  the  cage,  and 
so  continued  in  alternate  spasms  of  curi- 
osity and  fear.  The  jackals  and  some  of 
the  wilder  foxes  were  only  less  alarmed 
than  the  wolves.  The  female  jackals  ran 
back  to  their  inner  den  and  hid  them- 
selves. The  male  erected  its  fur  until  it 
appeared  as  rough  as  an  Esquimaux  dog, 
and  crept  backwards  and  forwards  with 
its  lips  curled  back,  opening  and  shutting 
its  mouth,  growling  whenever  a  strong 
discordant  note  was  struck.  The  scene  at 
this  time  was  extremely  amusing.  The 
prairie  wolves  next  door  sat  down  to  lis- 
ten, the  African  jackals  sat  on  a  shelf  and 
watched,  and  the  performance  was  over- 
looked from  a  distance  by  a  nervous  but 
highly  interested  row  of  foxes  of  various 
sizes  and  colors,  all  sitting  on  the  party- 
walls  which  divide  their  cages  from  the 
wolves  and  dingoes.  It  was  like  a  picture 
from  an  illustrated  edition  of  "  /Esop's 
Fables."  The  foxes  in  the  large  cages 
came  forward  readily  to  listen  to  the  mu- 
sic, though  the  usual  experiment  of  strik- 
ing a  discord  startled  them  greatly.  But 
the  rough  fox  from  Demerara,  in  a  small 
cage  behind  the  building,  was  so  violently 
alarmed  that  the  keeper  requested  that  the 
music  might  cease,  for  fear  the  creature 
should  "have  a  fit,"  to  which  ailment  it 
appears  that  foxes  and  wolves  are  very 
subject.  As  might  be  expected,  the  sheep 
found  pleasure  in  sounds  which  terrified 
the  wolves.  The  burrhel^  or  wild  sheep 
of  the  Himalayas,  all  came  forward  to 
Wsten,  their  ears  pointed  forward  to  catch 
ihe  sounds.  Some  even  stood  up,  and 
placing  their  fore  feet  against  the  palings, 
stretched  their  necks  in  the  direction  of 
the  music.  Our  violinist  appropriately 
chose  "  The  Shepherd's  Call  "  in  "  Wil- 
liam Tell,"  and  this  served  to  engage  their 
attention  more  than  "  The  Keel  Row  "  or 
any  more  violent  airs.  Like  almost  all 
the  other  creatures,  they  were  startled  at  a 
discord. 

In  the  row  of  sheep-sheds,  the  music 
drew  out  all  the  inmates,  the  Markhoor 
and  the  Cretan  ibex  coming  forward  to 
listen,  and  walking  back  to  their  food  when 
the  music  stopped.  The  old  Indian  wild 
boar  was  an  unexpected  and  appreciative 
convert  to  the  charms  of  music.  It  was 
lying  fast  asleep  in  the  sun,  with  its  back 
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towards  the  musician  ;  but  at  the  first 
chords,  it  rose  and  faced  round  towards 
the  player.  After  listening  attentively, 
with  ears  forward,  the  boar  began  a  series 
of  complacent  grunts,  and  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  pen,  until  disconcerted  by  a 
sharp  discordant  note,  which  drove  it  back 
several  feet.  The  wild  swine  from  Spain 
and  Africa  were  also  much  interested  in 
the  music.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
the  sounds  which  pleased  the  boars 
offended  the  African  elephant.  Setting 
up  its  huge,  flapping  ears,  it  fixing  up  its 
trunk,  snorted  and  whistled  like  a  steam- 
engine,  driving  its  head  against  the  rails, 
and  exhibiting  every  mark  of  anger  and 
dislike.  The  Indian  bison  and  the  gaur 
both  brought  forward  their  broad  ears  to 
listen,  and,  resting  their  muzzles  against 
the  railings,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sounds; 
a  sharp  discord  caused  them  to  start  back, 
and  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  zebras 
and  African  wild  ass,  both  of  which  lis- 
tened to  the  harmonious  chords  with 
pleasure,  and  followed  the  musician  from 
one  side  of  their  stall  to  another.  But  it 
was  in  the  monkey-house  that  the  music 
caused  the  greatest  wonder  and  excite- 
ment. The  large  monkeys  —  two  of  which 
will  never  hear  the  violin  again,  for  Sally 
and  the  young  ourang-outang  have  both 
died  since  our  visit — were  more  fright- 
ened than  pleased.  Tim,  the  silvery  gib- 
bon, was  much  agitated,  opening  and 
shutting  his  mouth,  and  waving  his  long 
arms  about,  until  two  loud  discordant 
notes  were  played,  when  he  came  flying 
down  from  his  tree,  and  flung  himself 
against  the  bars.  The  young  ourang- 
outang  turned  his  back  at  once,  and 
made  off  to  the  top  of  his  cage,  from 
which  not  even  a  banana  would  tempt  him. 
Sally  listened  gravely,  with  her  hands 
crossed  and  a  far-off  look  in  her  eyes, 
until  a  strong  crescendo  was  played,  when 
she  made  an  audible  and  perfectly  articu- 
late remark,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Gamier,  we  were  unable  to  record 
its  meaning.  Outside  the  large  monkey- 
house,  a  large  Tcheli  monkey  was  sitting 
in  a  cage  apart,  thoughtfully  chewing  a 
stick.  At  the  sound  of  the  violin,  it  gave 
a  violent  start  and  frowned,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  necessary  sign  of  displeas- 
ure in  monkeys'  physiognomy.  When 
sudden  discords  were  played,  it  sprang 
forward  and  rattled  the  bars.  The  Capu- 
chin monkeys,  the  species  selected  by 
Dr.  Garnier  for  his  experiments  in  mon- 
key language,  showed  the  strangest  and 
most  amusing  excitement.     These  pretty 
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little  creatures  have  wonderfully  expres- 
sive and  intelligent  pink  faces,  with  bright 
brown  eyes  and  pink  lips,  and  the  play 
and  mobility  of  their  faces  and  bodies 
while  listening  to  the  music  was  extraor- 
dinarily rapid.  The  three  in  the  first  cage 
at  first  rushed  up  into  their  box,  and  then 
all  peeped  out,  chattering  and  excited. 
One  by  one  they  came  down  and  listened 
to  the  music  with  intense  curiosity,  shriek- 
ing and  making  faces  at  a  crescendo, 
shaking  the  wires  at  a  discord,  and  put- 
ting their  heads  upside  down  in  efforts  of 
acute  criticism  at  low  and  musical  pas- 
sages. Every  change  of  note  was  marked 
by  some  alteration  of  expression  in  the 
faces  of  the  excited  little  monkeys,  and  a 
series  of  discordant  notes  roused  them  to 
a  passion  of  rage.  Most  of  the  other 
monkeys  came  up  to  listen,  the  Malbrook 
monkey  dropped  the  clay  pipe  he  was 
making  believe  to  smoke,  and  the  white- 
nosed  monkey  stole  a  lady's  veil  and 
picked  it  thoughtfully  to  pieces.  But  a 
big  baboon  recently  brought  to  the  gar- 
dens assumed  a  most  comic  look  of  dis- 
gust and  surprise,  and  walked  off  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  its  chain. 

It  is  easier  to  give  a  record  of  such 
experiments  than  to  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  feelings  excited  in  our  various 
listeners.  Darwin,  while  giving  many  in- 
stances of  the  expression  of  anger,  pain, 
and  fear,  gives  few  of  the  expression  of 
pleasure,  or  the  middle  emotions  of  curi- 
osity and  contentment.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  difficult  to  show  that  in  many 
cases  the  animals  at  the  Zoo  did  exhibit 
pleasure  and  curiosity  in  a  very  marked 
degree  ;  while,  strange  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  others,  anger  or  fear  was  shown  in  all 
the  modes  which  Darwin  has  described. 
With  the  behavior  of  the  wolves  we  may 
compare  his  description  of  the  character- 
istic expression  of  fear  in  carnivorous 
animals,  by  erecting  the  hair  and  uncover- 
ing the  teeth  and  trembling,  "  Cattle  and 
sheep,"  says  the  great  naturalist,  "are  re- 
markable for  displaying  their  emotions  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  except  that  of  ex- 
treme pain."  But  in  the  case  of  the  wild 
sheep,  and  even  of  the  wild  cattle,  the 
pleasure  and  curiosity  aroused  by  the 
music  were  plainly  shown,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed above,  by  their  instant  attention 
and  their  approach  towards  the  sounds. 
At  the  sudden  discords  they  instantly 
showed  displeasure  by  stamping  the  feet 
and  retiring.  The  African  elephant  gave 
unmistakable  signs  of  anger ;  the  wild 
boar  and  pigs,  of  pleasure  and  curiosity  ,*: 
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and  among  others  which  shared  these 
amiable  emotions,  were  beyond  doubt  the 
zebras,  wild  asses,  Polar  and  grizzly  bears, 
and  the  ant-eater.  No  creature  seemed 
wholly  indifferent  except  the  seals,  and 
the  sudden  start  and  displeasure  at  a  dis- 
cord was  almostuniversal,  from  the  snakes 
to  the  African  elephant.  There  are  many 
men,    perhaps   many  races  of  men,    who 


could  not  detect  a  discord,  and  would  be 
indifferent  alike  to  harmony  and  its  oppo- 
site. Must  we  not,  then,  infer  that,  owing 
to  some  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  organ, 
most  animals  have  a  musical  ear,  and  that 
the  stories  of  Orpheus  and  his  lute  have, 
at  any  rate,  a  basis  in  the  facts  of  animal 
aesthetics? 


GusTAVE  DoRE.  —  A  life  of  Gustave  Dore, 
which  is  the  posthumous  work  of  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  is  just  published  by  W.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  genius.  The 
praise  is  high ;  it  will  not  seem  extravagant  to 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  discriminate 
between  what  Dor^  could  do,  and  what  he 
could  not.  As  an  illustrator,  he  was  of  fancy 
and  imagination  all  compact.  No  one  ever 
showed  such  invention  in  that  branch  of  art. 
As  a  painter  —  well,  he  was  not  the  man.  He 
willed  to  be  a  painter;  Providence  and  his 
contemporaries  denied,  and  he  perished  in 
early  middle  age  of  a  broken  heart.  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  has  followed  in  the  division 
of  his  subject  this  natural  division  of  the  life. 
The  first  part  is  of  Dor^  happy  in  himself, 
and  in  the  public  appreciation,  as  the  king  of 
illustrators,  the  very  King  Croesus  of  them, 
for  his  wealth  of  ideas  was  inexhaustible.  The 
second  part  is  of  Dore,  the  wretchedest  man 
alive,  painfully  toiling  for  admission  to  the 
Salon,  not  always  with  success,  and  suffering 
the  bitter  mortification  of  seeing  his  great  can- 
vases quietly  removed  from  the  galleries  to 
the  cellars  of  Versailles.  It  was  Liston  once 
more,  tired  of  his  triumphs  in  his  own  pecul- 
iar line,  and  longing  to  burst  on  the  world  as 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Many  of  Dore's 
admirers  in  this  country,  where  now  chiefly 
the  admirers  of  his  painting  reside,  will  alto- 
gether contest  this  view.  They  will  point  to 
his  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  Scripture 
story  on  canvas,  and  to  other  works,  and  they 
will  ask  whether  the  man  who  could  do  these 
things  was  not  to  be  held  a  master  of  his  art. 
They  are  right  to  stand  up  for  their  faith,  but 
they  must  be  sure  that  they  do  not  confound 
an  illustrative  aptitude,  which  no  one  contests, 
with  a  power  of  painting  which  most  judges 
deny.  In  painting,  Dore  was  very  much  as  a 
poet  who  had  not  heard  of  prosody,  and  who 
had  little  but  the  fire  of  his  genius  to  sustain 
him  in  epic  attempts.  It  was  magnificent,  the 
painters  said  of  some  of  his  most  ambitious 
things,  but  it  was  not  brush  work.  He  came 
in  a  fastidious  age  when  his  countrymen  were 
trying  for  all  sorts  of  refinements  of  the  art  — 
for  impression,  for  "  open  airism,"  for  values, 
for  good  workmanship  as  such,  and  when  they 
had  taught  themselves  to  feel  ashamed  of 


purely  pictorial  interest  as  a  thing  that  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  artists  of  the  illustrated  papers. 
He  was  supreme  in  interest  of  this  kind,  but 
when  they  sought  him  for  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  craft,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
He  hardly  knew  that  the  problems  existed. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  they  gave  any 
human  being  one  moment's  serious  concern. 
He  was,  as  an  old-fashioned  Churchman,  face 
to  face  with  new  difficulties  about  inspiration, 
or  with  the  signs  of  dual  authorship  in  Gen- 
esis. 


The  Vulcan  and  her  Machinery.  — 
Great  disappointment  is  expressed  at  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  torpedo  depot  ship  Vulcan,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  found  necessary  to  again 
send  her  into  dock  at  Portsmouth  to  make 
good  serious  defects  which  developed  them- 
selves during  her  last  trials.  In  many  respects 
the  construction  of  the  Vulcan  is  unique,  and, 
had  all  been  well,  she  would  have  proved  one 
of  the  speediest  and  most  powerful  vessels  in 
the  navy ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  her  de- 
sign is  faulty  in  a  direction  in  which  several 
other  vessels  are  defective.  Too  little  space 
and  weight  have  been  allowed  for  machinery, 
which  is  consequently  rather  flimsy,  and  is 
unable  to  bear  any  severe  strain.  It  is  in  this 
connection  remembered  that  Messrs.  Laird 
were  fined  for  making  the  engines  of  the  Rat- 
tlesnake gunboat  heavier  than  was  contracted 
for,  and  that  she  is  far  and  away  the  best  of 
her  class.  But  besides  this  blemish  the  Vul- 
can has  others  which  are  peculiarly  her  own, 
and  are,  perhaps,  incidental  to  the  fact  that 
she  belongs  to  a  wholly  new  type  —  her  gigan- 
tic cranes  make  her  top-heavy,  and  the  work- 
shop is  so  inconveniently  placed  as  to  be 
almost  useless.  After  the  Vulcan's  previous 
breakdown  Mr.  Durston,  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  navy,  went  down  from  London,  and,  with 
a  special  staff,  himself  undertook  the  repairs, 
but  even  then  after  a  four  hours'  run  at  eigl^ 
teen  knots,  which  is  two  knots  less  than  ful 
speed,  the  boilers  leaked. 
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UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Now  all  is  over ;  we  have  laid 

Our  dead  friend  in  his  quiet  bed ; 
October's  leaves  that  flush  and  fade, 

Fall  in  their  dying  o'er  the  dead. 
Above  the  freshly  cover'd  mound 

The  autumn  sky  in  silence  weeps, 
And  clinging  mists  encurtain  round 

The  place  where  his  worn  body  sleeps. 

Now  all  is  over ;  yet  we  frame 

Our  secret  thoughts  about  him  still, 
And  in  our  pra37ers  his  well-loved  name 

Glides  in  without  our  conscious  will. 
Our  wistful  eyes  where'er  they  roam 

Find  traces  of  his  presence  yet ; 
The  empty  room,  the  silent  home. 

Can  speak,  and  bid  us  not  forget. 

In  hush'd  remembrance,  not  in  grief, 

We  think  upon  our  friend  at  rest ; 
Expected  as  the  great  relief. 

Death  was  to  him  a  welcome  guest. 
The  roughen'd  way,  the  weary  strife, 

Forced  from  his  lips  a  bitter  cry, 
And  loosen'd  all  his  hold  on  life 

Before  he  laid  him  down  to  die. 


A  preacher  of  the  heavenly  truth 

In  this  discordant  jarring  time, 
The  fire  and  passion  of  his  youth. 

The  strength  and  vigor  of  his  prime. 
His  hope  and  health,  his  day  and  night. 

His  time,  his  toil,  himself,  he  gave. 
To  change  men's  darkness  into  light. 

To  help  and  cheer,  to  bless  and  save. 

Strange  seem'd  the  hidden  ways  of  God, 

When,  toiling  soon  and  watching  late, 
An  anxious  way  his  servant  trod. 

And  only  heard  one  saying  "  Wait." 
'Twas  his  to  cherish  brightest  hope, 

And  see  that  hope  grow  slowly  pale; 
'Twas  his  with  mighty  foes  to  cope. 

To  work,  to  fight,  and  then  to  fail. 

For  this  we  praise  him,  that  through  days 

Of  doubt,  distrust,  suspicion,  wrong. 
In  patient  faith,  with  heavenward  gaze. 

He  labor'd  steadfast,  calm  and  strong; 
Unmoved  by  failure  or  distress. 

By  taimting  foe  or  fickle  friend, 
Uncheer'd  by  promise  of  success. 

He  pray'd  and  trusted  to  the  end. 

That  end  has  come ;  he  knows  the  rest ; 

The  sure  repose,  the  great  reward. 
The  blessedness  of  servants  blest. 

Beloved  and  honor'd  by  their  Lord ; 
And  his  that  crown  of  glowing  light 

Kept  for  the  man  who  must  prevail. 
Who  does  not  only  dare  to  fight. 

But  for  his  Master  dares  to  fail. 
Leisure  Hour.  C<  J.   BlAKE. 


THE  THREE  AGES. 

FROM  THE   FRENCH  OF   MARIE  CONSTANTIN. 

My  dears,  when  I  was  young  like  you  — 
O,  days  that  long  ago  took  wing !  — 
I  had  your  wit,  your  sweetness  too. 
And  loved,  like  you,  the  spring. 
Fondly  do  I  remember  still 
How  dear  to  me  were  fields  and  flowers ; 
How  dear  the  hearts  in  lighter  hours 
Made  captive  in  the  gay  quadrille : 
A  merry  child  like  you,  my  dears. 
And  such  was  I  at  fifteen  years. 

Later,  my  heart,  less  wild  and  gay. 
To  one  devout  espousal  moved  ; 
And  wedded  joys,  how  sweet  are  they. 
To  love  and  to  be  loved ! 
But  sometimes  pensive  and  apart, 
I  prayed  in  secret  sighs  to  heaven. 
That  some  dear  angel  might  be  given 
To  stir  in  me  a  mother's  heart : 
Wife  and  fond  mother  too,  my  dears, 
And  such  was  I  at  thirty  years. 

O  later  !     Onward  still  and  on 
Time  flies,  like  an  advancing  wave, 
And  summer,  autumn,  both  are  gone. 
With  all  the  joys  they  gave  ! 
Yet,  while  we  droop  with  age  and  pain, 
The  heart  that  to  our  babes  we  give 
In  their  sweet  innocence  may  live, 
And  with  their  babes  be  young  again ; 
And  such  am  I  at  length,  my  dears. 
With  my  full  span  of  eighty  years. 
Argosy.  GEORGE  COTTERELL. 


LOWELL. 


'TwAS  August  when  he  died. 
Who  sang  of  June  as  no  one  sang  beside. 
Just  at  the  harvest  time  when  fields  were  yellow 
And  all  the  earth  seemed  kindest-grown  and 

mellow  — 
'Twas  then  he  died. 

In  his  old  home  built  of  New  England  pine 
With  Englishelms  graced  and  set  round 
(Thus  we  might  see  the  patriot  shine 
Through  all   his  verse,  with  older  learning 

crowned) 
And  by  his  ivied  bier 

The  few  immortals  stood  of  our  whole  land. 
And  England,  parent  island,   seemed  more 

near. 
Scepters  and  oceans  not  so  high  or  wide 
When,  o'er  the  sea  she  reached  a  hand 
In  sympathy  that  he  had  died. 

Sleep  well,  good  bard,  yet  live  in  memory. 

Another  bond  'twixt  kindred  over-sea, 

With  Magna  Charta,  Shakespeare,  Milton's 

song. 
Blood,  language,  faith,  the  muse  of  history. 
Bind  up  the  tie  of  kindred  close  and  strong*^ 
Charles  Noble  Gregory,! 

Four-Lake  country,  Wis. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE    NEW   LEADER   OF    THE    HOUSE   OF 
COMMONS. 

The  Conservative  party  has,  during  the 
past  month,  experienced  a  heavy  loss  ;  but, 
thanks  to  a  bold  and  wise  decision,  it  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  sig- 
nal gain.  The  tributes  which  have  been 
paid  to  the  good  sense,  the  patriotism,  the 
sober  judgment,  the  lofty  disinterested- 
ness, of  Mr.  W,  H.  Smith,  have  been  as 
general  as  they  were  just  and  sincere. 
But  he  was  avowedly  a  provisional  leader  ; 
and  the  nobility  of  his  character  was 
shown  in  nothing  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  fact  that,  though  himself  well 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  he  neither 
chafed  under  nor  resented  it.  Had  he 
lived,  the  provisional  period  would  prob- 
ably have  been  prolonged.  But  his  death 
compelled  the  prime  minister  to  face  with 
courage  and  decision  a  position  of  some 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  Happily,  all  ob- 
stacles, whether  real  or  imaginary,  to  a 
right  decision  were  removed  from  Lord 
Salisbury's  path  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  his  Conservative  followers,  and  the 
magnanimous  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists.  But,  as  a  fact,  the  time  had 
really  come  for  adopting  a  bold  and  defin- 
itive course.  Sooner  or  later  next  year, 
and  perhaps  rather  sooner  than  later,  there 
must  be  an  appeal  to  the  country.  That 
is  the  most  important  fact  we  all  now  have 
to  consider,  unspeakably  more  important 
than  in  what  manner  and  by  what  particu- 
lar man  the  business  of  next  session  is  to 
be  mainly  conducted  and  controlled.  H 
the  Unionist  party  is  not  preparing  for 
the  general  election,  it  ought  to  be  ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  its 
preparation  was  the  choice  of  a  leader  in 
the  more  popular  and  powerful  branch  of 
the  legislature.  In  this  respect  the  oppo- 
sition is  already  admirably  provided.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  estima- 
tion of  impartial  and  reasonable  men,  and 
unfortunately  they  have  become  very 
grave,  the  one  fact  concerning  him  that 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  remains 
incontestable,  is  his  immense  personal 
popularity.  Partly  by  reason  of  his  dis- 
tinguished past,  partly  by  reason  of  his 
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venerable  years  and  the  surprising  phys- 
ical vigor  he  still  displays  at  so  advanced 
an  age,  and  partly  also  because  of  his  de- 
termination to  win  adherents,  at  whatever 
cost  of  consistency  or  principle,  he  is  a 
most  formidable  antagonist.  His  political 
follies  are  worth  more  votes  than  is  the 
political  wisdom  of  any  other  statesman. 
It  would  have  been  sheer  lunacy  for  the 
Conservative  party  to  omit  to  confront 
him  with  the  most  popular  leader  they 
could  produce.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a 
statesman  confessedly  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, enjoying  the  absolute  confidence 
of  his  followers,  and  commanding  the 
unqualified  respect  of  the  community. 
His  intellectual  power  is  unsurpassed,  and 
his  influence  with  the  English  people  has 
grown  steadily  and  without  a  check.  But 
Lord  Salisbury  is  a  peer.  He  cannot  be 
leader  of  the  popular  House,  and  those 
may  well  be  right  who  believe  that  he  is 
too  absorbed  in  the  daily  duty  of  state 
affairs  to  exercise  a  magical  influence  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  multitude. 
When  the  hour  for  holding  the  general 
election  sounds,  people  will  think  and  ask 
who  is  the  Conservative  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  leads  his  party 
to  battle.  It  would  have  been  downright 
madness  to  enter  on  that  supreme  struggle 
under  a  leader  who  did  not  excite  enthusi- 
asm as  well  as  enjoin  respect.  His  name, 
at  such  a  moment,  should  sound  like 
a  trumpet-call,  organizing,  encouraging, 
cheering,  leading  his  followers  to  victory. 
At  such  a  crisis,  a  provisional  leader  would 
be  worse  than  worthless  ;  he  would  be  a 
source  of  danger,  discouragement,  and 
dismay  to  the  army  he  only  nominally 
commanded. 

Already,  since  the  formal  announcement 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  elevation  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  tone  of 
greater  confidence  and  an  attitude  of 
greater  energy  are  perceptible  in  the 
Unionist  ranks.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  has 
said  "  that  it  is  worth  twenty-five  seats  to 
the  Unionist  cause."  We  believe  the 
computation  will  prove  to  be  considerably 
below  the  mark.  The  appointment,  satis- 
fying the  most  cherished  expectations  of 
the  Conservative  party,  has  put  its  mem- 
bers into  good  heart,  which  they  have 
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lately  somewhat  lacked  ;  and  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  victory  at  the  general  elec- 
tion is  now  assured. 

There  is  but  one  drawback  to  the  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  excited  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
promotion.  Mr.  Goschen  has  had  to 
forego  an  honorable  and  legitimate  ambi- 
tion. But  in  waiving  his  manifest  claims, 
he  has  done  so  in  a  manner  to  raise  him- 
self to  a  still  higher  place  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen.  There  is  something 
greater  even  than  the  most  brilliant  tal- 
ents, or  than  the  most  vigorous  intellectual 
energy;  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism.  Mr.  Goschen  has 
exhibited  this  quality  in  the  most  conspic- 
uous manner,  and  his  countrymen  will  not 
forget  it.  Nor  is  it  Mr.  Goschen  alone 
who  approves,  and  has  most  handsomely 
vindicated,  Mr.  Balfour's  promotion.  It 
has  been  welcomed  by  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  by  the  entire 
body  of  Liberal  Unionists,  with  something 
approaching  to  acclamation.  Of  course, 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  adverse  comment. 
The  chief  of  the  opposition  journals  per- 
ceived in  it  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Conservative  party  has  a  deep  distrust  of 
its  Liberal  allies.  We  have  been  invited 
to  believe  that,  although  Conservative 
statesmen  are  quite  willing  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Unionist  Liberals,  they  are 
resolutely  determined  they  alone  shall 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  the  highest  office. 
The  imputation  is  notoriously  untrue. 
The  statesmen  of  England  have  always 
been  remarkably  free  from  selfish  ambi- 
tion, and  none  of  them  were  ever  less 
self-seeking  than  the  Conservative  minis- 
ters of  to-day.  If  he  consulted  his  private 
wishes  alone,  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  well 
known,  would  not  be  in  public  life  at  all; 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  Mr.  Bal- 
four was  commonly  regarded  as  too  indo- 
lent to  be  ambitious.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  although  they 
are  resolutely  determined  to  remain  in 
power  if  they  can,  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  present  ministry  forego  the 
leisure  and  the  pursuits  of  private  life 
only  because  their  duty  to  the  State  is  to 
keep  certain  dangerous  reformers  in  check. 
Those  who  say  that  they  are  jealous  of 


their  Liberal  allies  must  either  have  weak 
memories  or  a  very  contemptuous  esti- 
mate of  the  memories  of  the  people.  The 
ministry  is  not  a  coalition  ministry  only 
because  when  the  Cabinet  was  being 
formed  certain  Unionist  Liberals  preferred 
to  uphold  the  Union  from  the  front  oppo- 
sition bench.  We  must  conclude,  then, 
that  the  criticism  on  which  we  have 
touched  is  the  unreasonable  result  of  not 
having  anything  reasonable  to  say.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  chagrin  over  the  fact  that 
the  prime  minister  did  not  make  a  choice 
which  would  have  been  susceptible  of  & 
plausible,  and  probably  effective,  taunt. 
If  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  appointed  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Commons,  it  would  have 
been  said  that,  despite  all  their  professed 
assurance  that  they  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  the  Conservatives  lacked 
confidence  in  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  said  that  what  strength  they  had  was 
dependent  upon  their  association  with  dis- 
tinguished Liberals ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  Conservative  in  name, 
was  Liberal  in  reality.  That  taunt  also 
would  have  been  equally  ineffective.  A 
government  which  was  really  Liberal  could 
not  possibly  be  unpleasing  to  Liberals ;  and 
sincere  Liberals,  they  who  suppress  per- 
sonal ambition  in  favor  of  public  principle, 
could  not  possibly  wish  such  a  govern- 
ment supplanted. 

The  accusation  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred seems  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but  it  is 
not  really  so.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  persons  who  are 
distressing  themselves  about  the  relation 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Union- 
ist Liberals.  We  understand  the  craving 
of  the  English  mind  to  foresee  the  issue 
of  the  alliance.  Conservatism  is  a  dis- 
tinct feeling;  Liberalism  is  a  distinct  feel- 
ing ;  and,  naturally,  both  Conservatives 
and  Unionist  Liberals  are  averse  from 
party  instincts  being  weakened.  We  im- 
agine, however,  that  apprehensions  on 
that  account  are  not  likely  to  be  realized. 
There  have  been  similar  coalitions  before ; 
and  although  both  parties  have  been  de- 
veloped, neither  has  ever  been  revolution- 
ized by  alliances.  It  is  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  nature,  more  than  the  occasional 
need  for  compromise,  which  makes  cither 
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party  deviate  from  its  traditions.  We  do 
not,  in  saying  this,  forget  the  causes  which 
made  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  bulk  of  his 
followers  willing  to  sacrifice  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  in  order  to  gratify  rebels, 
"steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason,"  whom 
they  had  spent  many  years  in  opposing. 
That  was  an  event  almost  unparalleled  in 
our  history.  It  was  not  in  accord  with 
any  precedent,  and  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  made  a  precedent  by  any  successor  to 
the  unique  politician  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  opposition.  Still,  alliances  such 
as  that  which  is  now  the  subject  of  much 
eager  questioning  do  have  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  evolution  of  politics.  Con- 
servatism and  Liberalism  are  fundamen- 
tally matters  of  taste,  and  they  will 
disappear  only  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  tastes  which,  for  example,  made  one 
man  a  Churchman  without  a  reasoned  justi- 
fication, and  another  man  a  Dissenter  from 
an  equally  irrational  impulse;  but  when 
they  come  together  in  alliance  they  do  act 
upon  each  other,  and  act  with  good  re- 
sults. Englishmen  divided  into  hostile 
parties  are  instinctively  uncompromising. 
It  is  almost  a  point  of  honor  with  them  to 
discredit  each  other's  policies.  The  very 
fact,  for  example,  that  Liberals  are  in 
favor  of  free  trade  is  sufficient  to  make 
some  Tories  fair  traders  at  the  least ;  the 
very  fact  that  the  Conservatives  support 
Church  and  State  is  sufficient  to  make 
some  Liberals  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
both.  Amid  conditions  such  as  these, 
political  measures,  it  is  obvious,  are  apt  to 
be  reactionary  or  too  violent.  Fiscal  poli- 
cies may  be  framed  with  too  little  regard 
for  political  economy,  and  social  dislike  of 
an  ecclesiastical  organization  may  become 
Dissent  turned  into  a  bitterness  akin  to 
positive  irreligion.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  alliance  between  one  party  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  other  weakens  blind  antipathy 
and  leads  to  wholesome  reflection.  En- 
glishmen endeavor  to  be  fair;  but  as  par- 
tisans they  almost  wish  not  to  see  such 
reasonableness  as  may  underlie  their  oppo- 
nents' case.  At  least,  it  is  only  when  a 
menace  to  a  common  interest  makes  them 
colleagues  that  they  yield  one  jot  or  tittle 
before  they  are  compelled  by  force.  Thus, 
it  is  only  as   the  result   of  alliances  that 
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political  progress  of  an  objectionable  kind 
is  made.  It  is  only  then  that  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals  are  really  fair  towards 
each  other.  It  is  only  then  that  they  listen 
to  each  other  with  a  desire  to  understand 
the  rival  political  theory.  It  is  only  then 
that  they  act  on  critical  reflection  instead 
of  upon  social  aversions.  We  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  that,  besides  frustrating 
the  revolutionary  design  which  brought 
them  together,  the  alliance  between  the 
Conservative  party  and  the  Unionist  Lib- 
erals will  have  many  good  results.  It  is  a 
great  gain  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come 
to  see  that  the  Conservative  order  of 
society  is  not,  after  all,  so  bad  that  only 
"the  theory  of  ransom  "  contains  an  ade- 
quate cure;  and  it  is  a  great  gain  that 
Conservatism  has  discovered  it  possible 
to  appease  the  wish  for  local  self-govern- 
ment without  imperilling  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
considered  the  necessary  guardian.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  Reform  agitation  co- 
operation between  the  two  parties  in  the 
State  prevented  either  a  disastrous  degra- 
dation of  the  House  of  Lords  or  an  equally 
disastrous  humiliation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  alliance  between  Conserva- 
tives and  Unionist  Liberals  has  produced 
harmless  progress  in  peace  where  other- 
wise there  might  have  been  extreme 
measures  and  intensification  of  class  hos- 
tilities. Vexing  one's  mind  over  what  is 
to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Unionist 
alliance  is  useless.  It  may  become  per- 
manent ;  but  that  end,  which  many  persons 
desire,  cannot  be  hastened  by  formalities 
any  more  than  imperial  confederation, 
which  even  more  of  us  wish  to  see,  can 
be  hastened  by  formal  treaties.  The  solu- 
tion of  such  questions  must  be  left  to 
time. 

The  melancholy  event  which  has  given 
rise  to  these  reflections  is  one  over  which 
the  nation  has  mourned  with  unusual 
unanimity.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  a  leader 
of  the  House  whom  both  sides  respected 
highly.  He  was  picturesque  in  his  lucid 
simplicity.  He  lacked  what  is  called 
genius;  but  he  had  character,  by  which 
genius  is  frequently  unaccompanied.  "  It 
is,"  as    a    contemporary    has    remarked, 
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"constantly  the  misfortune,  though  occa- 
sionally the  merit,  of  English  Cabinets, 
that  they  do  not  entirely  represent,  or 
even  clearly  perceive,  the  inner  opinions 
of  solid  Englishmen,  but  are  influenced 
mainly  by  leaders  not  always  in  touch  with 
the  average  majority.  Though  nominally 
all  equal,  the  English  Cabinet  ministers 
are  usually  swayed,  sometimes  even  gov- 
erned, by  two  or  three  men,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  either  born  aristocrats  who 
fear  the  voters  whom  they  only  partly 
understand,  or  men  of  genius  who  are  de- 
tached from  the  voters  by  the  possession 
of  qualities  altogether  outside  their  mental 
range."  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  was 
redeemed  from  this  misfortune  by  Mr. 
Smith.  He  had  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  middle  class,  that  great  body  of 
unemotional  and  moderate  men  ;  and  with 
a  singular  modesty  he  had  an  unfailing 
sagacity  upon  which  the  proudest  patri- 
cians willingly  relied.  Literary  Conserv- 
atives have  recently  shown  a  curious 
dislike  of  "  the  middle  class."  The  virtue 
and  the  weakness  of  that  class,  the  indus- 
try which  makes  it  succeed  in  commerce, 
and  its  provincial  estimate  of  what  "life  " 
means,  are  constantly  sneered  at.  If  any 
public  man,  or  any  public  body,  acts  with 
unusual  earnestness,  or  with  unusual  folly, 
all  the  bright  wits  of  the  age  find  a  text 
upon  which  to  laugh  at  the  "  hopelessly 
bourgeois."  Even  Mr.  Smith  has  not 
escaped  the  condescension  of  such  critics. 
He  was  "essentially  middle-class,"  we 
have  been  told;  and  that  was  why  he 
lacked  humor  and  was  always  simple 
enough  to  avow  a  grave  devotion  to 
"Queen  and  Country."  There  is  some 
excuse,  perhaps,  for  the  dislike  in  which 
the  bourgeoisie  are  held  by  the  literary 
class.  But  the  literary  estimate  of  Mr. 
Smith  is  entirely  wrong.  Our  late  leader, 
whose  character  it  was  impossible  to  esti- 
mate from  the  reports  of  debates  in  the 
House  alone,  was  not  to  be  measured  by 
any  one  who  did  not  know  him.  There 
are  cases  in  which,  while  retaining  an 
unerring  understanding  of  the  class  in 
which  he  was  born,  a  man  becomes  so 
superior  to  his  class  that  only  the  accident 
of  birth  connects  him  with  it.  The  history 
of  the  Tory  party,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
letters,  proves  this ;  for  many  of  our 
greatest  leaders,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
most  imaginative  writers,  had  no  blue 
blood  in  their  veins.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
striking  rebuke  to  the  literary  affectation 
to  which  we  have  referred.  While  he 
knew  the  middle  class  instinctively,  he 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  average  type 


of  it  as  the  most  cynical  of  our  modern 
satirists  is  removed  from  the  author  of 
"Sandford  and  Merton."  Indeed,  Mr. 
Smith  was  superior  even  to  the  average 
type  of  the  upper  class.  His  habit  of 
seriousness  did  not  mean  that  he  lacked 
the  sense  of  humor.  It  meant  that  he  was 
not  affected  by  the  view  of  life  entertained 
by  the  man  of  the  modern  world,  whose 
acquired  taste,  which  constrains  him  never 
to  be  serious,  is  as  artificial  as  the  moral 
tone  of  the  new  journalism.  Mr.  Smith 
did  perceive  the  incongruous  as  quickly 
as  any  one;  but  neither  his  mind  nor  his 
countenance  was  attuned  to  the  modern 
cynic's  habitual  smile,  and  a  patrician  with 
a  habitual  smile  is  a  spectacle  perhaps  as 
painful  as  the  middle-class  miss  who  has 
a  habitual  simper.  Indeed,  however, 
there  is  no  need  to  defend  Mr.  Smith 
against  the  faint  praise  to  which  certain 
writers  who  should  have  known  better 
have  treated  him.  His  merits  were  con- 
clusively proved  to  be  great  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  highly  respected  man,  a  man 
respected  by  his  colleagues,  in  a  Cabinet 
of  weighty  statesmen.  He  was  no  orator; 
but  oratory  is  only  one  of  the  arts  which 
equip  a  man  fo»"  leadership  in  politics. 
The  fractious  legislators  whom  he  had  to 
keep  in  order  were  as  much  subdued  by 
their  own  inability  ^o  irritate  him  as  they 
were  amused  by  his  stolidity  at  the  point 
of  their  little  jokes ;  and  when  there  was 
occasion  to  mention  the  truth  that  "  Queen 
and  Country"  were  worthy  of  his  devotion 
he  was  not  restrained  from  speaking  the 
truth  by  the  probability  that  on  hearing 
him  utter  it,  sceptics  would  indulge  in 
their  habitual  smile.  His  unusual  famil- 
iarity with  the  modes  of  thought  prevalent 
among  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen enabled  him  to  contribute  much  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  efficacy  of  Conserva- 
tive policy;  and,  far  from  being  middle- 
class  or  otherwise  commonplace,  his 
character  was  more  than  aristocratic  in 
its  unashamed  tranquillity. 

Whosoever  would  wish  to  test  the  the- 
ory that  creditable  statesmanship  is  to  be 
expected  only  from  aristocrats  will  see  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  Parnell  some  cause  to 
modify  a  common  belief.  While  it  often 
happens  that  the  people  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  producing  a  Conservative  states- 
man whom  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  are 
proud  to  honor,  the  patrician  who  becomes 
a  pestilent  demagogue  is  unhappily  also 
not  unknown.  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  such  a 
clear  illustration  of  this  truth  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt ;  but  he  is  a  sufficient  case 
in  point.     He  had  all  the  antecedent  prob- 
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abilities  of  public  worth  which  Mr.  Smith 
lacked.    He  was  an  aristocratic  son  of  an 
imaginative  and  Conservative  race ;    yet, 
apart   from    a   sweetness    of    disposition 
which  was  revealed  in  private  to  the  more 
intimate  of  his  friends,  he  had  only  one 
patrician  characteristic,  and  that  was  the 
common  one  of  capacity  to  govern  a  rabble, 
a   power  which,  like  that  of  a  tamer  of 
lions,  lies  less  in  the  man  himself  than  in 
the  ignorance  of  those  whom  it  is  desir- 
able to  subdue.     A  conventional  principle 
demands  that  we  shall  speak  no  ill  of  the 
dead  ;  but,  like  some  other  etiquettes,  that 
is  a  selfish  feeling  disguised.     We  have  a 
duty  to  the  living  as  well  as  a  duty  to  those 
who  have  ceased  to  live,  and  to  pretend 
that  a  man  whom  we  have  denounced  as 
base  for   many  years   becomes   suddenly 
respectable  when  he  has  gone  is  at  once 
a  hollow  honoring  of  the  dead,  and  gen- 
erosity on  false  pretences.     It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Parnell  deserved  sympathy  in  one  re- 
spect.    He  was  very  badly  treated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  members.     No  casu- 
istry  is   capable  of    making    those   men 
worth   a   moment's   respectful  considera- 
tion.    Their  desertion  of  Mr.  Parnell  at 
the  bidding  of  an  English  statesman,  of 
whom  they  professed  to  be  independent, 
was  an  act  of  canting  treachery,  a  parallel 
to  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  records 
of    the   time   when,   towards  the   end  of 
Grattan's  Parliament,  their  ancestors  acted 
with  a  perfidy  of  which,  among  the  En- 
glish-speaking races,  some  Irishmen  alone 
are  capable.     The  fact  which  stands  out 
most  clearly  in  the  history  of  Ireland  is 
that,  while  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  never 
dead,  the   temper  of  the  traitor  is  never 
even  asleep.     No  national  conspiracy  can 
ever  succeed,  for  there  are  always  some 
Irishmen  who  will  betray  it.     Even  in  the 
small  body,  the  committee  of  seven  gen- 
erals, which  had  arranged  to  use  the  vol- 
unteer   army   of    Grattan's   time   against 
England,  there  was  at  least  one  Iscariot. 
The  same  ineradicable  frailty  broke  out, 
in  the  treachery  of  Carey,  in  connection 
with  the  episode  in  Phoenix  Park;    and 
history  has  repeated  itself  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  at  whose  death  his  bitter- 
est enemies  were  the  majority  of  the  party 
every  member  of   which  he  himself  had 
raised  from    obscurity.      Still,  in    chron- 
icling  public  events,  we  must  not  speak 
smooth  things  of  one  Irishman  who  is  a 
traitor  simply   because  there    are    other 
Irishmen  whose  treachery  is  double-dyed. 
Mr.  Parnell  did  his  utmost  to  injure  En- 
gland ;    and,   although   England  survives 
all  foes,  and  can  usually  afford  to  despise 


them,  she  need  not,  in  her  magnanimity, 
think  of  them  as  if  they  had  not  been  foes 
at  all.     There  was  no  course  of  action  too 
wicked  for  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  passionate 
hatred  of  England.     In   sanctioning  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  he  sanctioned  organ- 
ized  robbery ;    he   winked  at  cruelty  to 
dumb  animals,  and  at  the  most  brutal  out- 
rages  on  men  and  women  too  weak  to  re- 
sist his  dastardly  agents ;   he  lied  when 
occasion  arose ;  and  his  pretence  that  he 
moderated  the  temper  of  the  Nationalists 
was  a  mere  part  of  the  game,  for  it  was  no 
sooner  made  clear  to  him  that  he  had  lost 
more  than  half  of  his  Parliamentary  fol- 
lowing than  he  appealed  to  the  hillside 
men  and  the  avowed  outrage-mongers.     In 
so  far  as  his  life  was  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  the  man  was  a  sham  in  every  re- 
spect.    It  is  even  impossible  to  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  in  his  self-command 
he  was  naturally  a  king  of  men.    After 
the  split  with  Mr.  Gladstone  there  were 
many  occasions  on  which  his  self-command 
broke  down,  and  then  he  became  as  un- 
dignified as  the  most  brawling  item  in  the 
party.     Even  at  other  times  his  impertur- 
bability  was   counterfeit.     His    apparent 
calm  was  simply  the  result  of  his  knowl- 
edge that,  in  order  to  maintain  his  control, 
it   was   necessary   that   he    should    seem 
stronger  than  the  Irish  people   at  large, 
whose  excitement  is  never  silent.     If  he 
had  been  always  in  evidence,  and  always 
talking,  it  would   have   been   discovered 
that  he  was  not  really  cleverer  or  stronger 
than  any  one  of  many  of  his  followers,  and 
his  supremacy  would  have  ceased.   There- 
fore he  assumed  the  character  of  a  still 
strong  man  in  a  blatant  land,  and  cowed 
the  raging  patriots  who  would  otherwise 
long  ago  have  been  fighting  with  one  an- 
other as  to  which  of  them  should  displace 
him.    That,  of  course,  was  a  triumph  ;  but 
the" power  which  it  indicated  was  merely, 
like  that  of  the  tamer  of  lions,  the  power 
of  calculated  insolence,  which  is  sure  to 
fail  some  day,  and  can  never  make  any 
one  a  permanent  leader  of  men. 

The  question  who  is  to  succeed  Mr. 
Parnell  as  chief  of  the  Irish  party  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  Indeed,  it  has  scarcely 
arisen,  for  the  party  is  even  more  bitterly 
divided  against  itself  than  it  was  before 
Mr._  Parnell  died.  The  death  called  forth 
a  wide  revulsion  of  feeling.  It  seemed  as 
if,  apart  from  the  priests  and  the  parlia- 
mentary patriots,  the  whole  people  of  Ire- 
land passionately  adored  the  memory  of 
the  chief.  Feeling  in  his  favor  ran  so 
high  that  there  was  no  disturbance  at  his 
funeral.     Knowing  that  they  would  be  mo- 
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lested  if  they  attended  the  obsequies,  the 
patriots  had  not  one  among  them  so  cour- 
ageous as  to  do  him  reverence.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  dispute  between  the  fac- 
tions will  continue.  Although  they  all 
profess  to  be  unselfishly  devoted  to  the 
cause,  these  men  are  consumed  with  van- 
ity and  ambition,  and  they  will  never  agree 
among  themselves.  It  would,  however,  be 
unwise  for  the  Unionists  to  rely  upon  the 
dissensions  which  have  recently  made  the 
Irish  party  practically  powerless.  The 
jealousy  which  each  patriot  feels  for  his 
fellows  is  ludicrously  strong;  but  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  the  hatred  of  all  the  patriots 
for  England.  We  shall,  for  a  few  months, 
hear  wailings  over  the  chief  who  was 
hounded  to  his  grave ;  but  the  fever  of 
remorse,  personal  and  vicarious,  will  die 
down.  With  all  their  wild  emotions  and 
their  apparent  ingenuousness,  the  Irish 
are  singularly  astute,  and  already  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  at 
work  a  subtle  influence  making  for  a  clos- 
ing of  the  rebel  ranks.  The  priests  are 
sedulously  prompting  the  Nationalists  to 
sink  their  differences  and  become  once 
more  unanimous  in  demanding  Home 
Rule.  From  the  separatist  point  of  view, 
that  is  the  only  rational  policy.  Unless 
the  Irish  Nationalists  are  at  one,  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  not  be  returned  to  office, 
and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  kept  out  of  power 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Unionists,  therefore,  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  lulled  into  confidence 
that  the  *'  danger  worse  than  pestilence  and 
famine "  which  was  latent  during  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  administration  is  finally 
suppressed.  It  is  not  suppressed.  It  is 
even  now,  after  five  years  of  resolute  and 
successful  government,  much  more  con- 
siderable than  it  was  when  Lord  Beacons- 
field  warned  his  countrymen  to  beware  of 
it;  for  it  has  still,  what  it  lacked  at  that 
time,  the  countenance  of  the  most  powerful 
demagogue  whom  England  ever  allowed 
to  become  a  statesman.  We  must  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  because  Mr.  Par- 
nell  is  dead  the  Irish  conspiracy  will  be 
without  a  competent  head.  Even  as  the 
British  Empire  has  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  "been  infertile  in  great  leaders," 
disaffected  Irishmen  have  never  been  at 
a  loss  for  a  man  strong  enough  to  give 
their  disaffection  point  and  a  policy,  and 
to  make  it  spread.  At  this  moment,  it  is 
true,  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  C'Brien,  and  Mr.  M'Carthy  seem 
each  and  all  impossible;  but  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  a  man  whom  the  whole 
party  will  follow  will  arise,  and  that  while 


Mr.  Gladstone  continues  the  patron  of 
sedition  that  man  will  be  as  much  as  Mr, 
Parnell  was  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of 
the  realm. 

With  that  certainty  in  his  mind,  the 
Englishman  who  is  a  Unionist  first,  and 
a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal  afterwards, 
must  deplore  any  unnecessary  revival  of 
controversial  questions.  The  Unionist 
Liberals  generally  are  handsomely  loyal  to 
the  undefined  terms  of  the  alliance,  the 
clear  terms  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
from  the  conditions  of  the  case ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  do  not  fear  either  that  the 
Conservatives  will  propose  any  measures 
which  would  exact  too  much  from  their 
Liberal  allies  or  that  the  Conservatives 
will  be  treated  to  too  many  applications  of 
what  Mr.  Courtney  called  "the  Radical 
prod."  Still,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  Unionist  cause  are  surpassed 
by  no  one,  may  be  respectfully  asked  to 
feel  assured  that  England  has  not  yet  be- 
come so  weary  of  Ireland  that  it  needs  ex- 
treme Radical  measures  as  compensation 
for  its  support  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  we 
must  have  confidence  enough  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  to  expect  that,  come 
weal  or  come  woe  to  us  in  our  defence  of 
the  empire,  her  Majesty's  ministers  will 
not  be  expected  to  bribe  any  section  of 
the  community  to  be  patriotic.  The  En- 
glish people  will  act  like  their  forefathers, 
who,  when  the  integrity  of  the  realm  was 
at  stake,  have  never  yet  been  treated  as 
mercenaries.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his 
colleagues  may  be  presumed  to  know  their 
own  business ;  but  we  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  the  result  of  the  general  election 
does  not  show  that  the  Programme  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  is  regarded 
as  a  caricature  of  statesmanship  and  an 
insult  to  the  nation.  There  is  no  need  to 
review  that  programme  in  its  details.  As 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  remarked, 
it  is  merely  audacious  humbug.  At  the 
ordinary  rate  of  progress  in  legislation, 
Liberal  Parliaments  would  have  to  labor 
for  thirty  years  before  the  bills  foreshad- 
owed in  the  programme  could  be  passed. 
Liberalism  used  to  be  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple. Now  it  stands  confessed  a  system  of 
self-seeking.  The  Liberals  of  last  gener- 
ation were  men  who  believed  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  rights  of  man 
and  the  truths  of  political  economy,  the 
citizen  should  be  freed  from  the  inequality 
caused  by  privilege  and  from  the  restraints  i; 
of  disabilities  which  had  ceased  to  bew 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
Liberals  of  to-day  are  men  who,  when 
their  party  is  in  opposition,  spend  their 
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time  in  searching  out   classes  which  are 
disaffected  and  in  arranging  programmes 
designed  to  encourage  their  disaffections. 
The     new    Liberalism    explicitly    avows 
this.     Its  mission,  we  are  frankly  told,  is 
not  to  guide  the  people,  not  to  rule  the 
people.    It  is  simply  to  register  the  wishes 
of  any  sections  of  the  people  which  are 
dissatisfied,    and     to     accomplish    those 
wishes  exactly  as  the  dissatisfied  sections 
dictate.     In  short,  according  to  the  new 
Liberalism,  to  be  guided  by  principles  is 
no   longer  a    function   of  the   statesman. 
The  single  aim  of  a  statesman  is  to  be  in 
power;  and,  as  he  can  attain  power  only 
if  a  majority  of  the  people  are  willing,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  un- 
principled, for  there   is    no  principle,  no 
body  of  principle,  with  which  the  people 
are   certain   to   be   permanently   pleased. 
The  new  Liberalism,  which  is  founded  on 
the  disestablishment  of  principle,  means 
also   the  disestablishment   of   statesman- 
ship.    The  function  of  Liberalism   being 
to  do  exactly  as  any  section  of  the  people 
whose  voting  power  is  considerable  dic- 
tate,  any  man,  a    man  of  the  humblest 
character,  education,  and  Capacity,  can  be 
a  Liberal  statesman.    Parliament  becomes 
the  office  of  mere  registrars,  and  the  Lib- 
eral  party  a   firm  of   sordid   commission 
agents.     This  change  in  the  character  of 
one  of  the  great  parties  has  had  already  a 
deplorable  result.     The  scouts  had  been 
out  for  a  year,  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  had 
made  a  summary  of  their  reports.     The 
heads  of  departments  met  at  Newcastle; 
and,  having  been  instructed  by  the  secre- 
tary, the  aged  chief  proclaimed   to    the 
public  the  great  bargains  which  the  firm 
were  prepared  to  offer.     It  was  a  sadden- 
ing spectacle.     Mr.  Gladstone   was  once 
familiarly  known  as  the  greatest  statesman 
of  his  day.     But  the   Newcastle   speech, 
the  prospectus  of  the   Liberal  company, 
does  not  contain   the  avowal  of  a  single 
principle.      Like  Sir   Pertinax  MacSyco- 
phant,  Mr.  Gladstone  boo'ed,  and  boo'ed, 
and  boo'ed,  boo'ed  whithersoever,  accord- 
ing to  the  secretary's  statement,  an  order 
might  possibly    be   obtained.     The   only 
difference  was  that,  in  booing  to  a  set  of 
sectaries  here  and  to  a  body  of  fanatics 
there,  Mr.  Gladstone,  resembling  the  man 
in  the  country  fairs  who  offers  the  gaping 
rustics  a  purse  of  sovereigns  for  a  six- 
pence, and  makes  provision  that  the  bar- 
gain shall  be   a  deception,   stated    every 
proposition  with  a  mental  and  even  verbal 
reserve.     One  of  the  leading  Liberal  jour- 
nals openly  gloried  in   the   artfulness  of 
this  duplicity. 


It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  masses  of  the  English  peo- 
ple will  requite  the  Gladstonian  party  as 
that  party  hopes  to  be  requited.     Like  all 
young  democracies,  they  are  susceptible 
to   the  arts   of  the  demagogue  ;   but   the 
demagogue,   if  he  is   to  succeed    in    his 
designs,  must  pay  some  respect  to  their 
character  and  intelligence,  and  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  many  thousands  of  electors 
who  are  neither  sectaries  nor  fanatics  that 
the  Gladstonians  despise   both.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the   government   retains  the 
confidence    of    the    country.       The    new 
leader   of    the   House  of   Commons   has 
almost   every  one  of  the  qualities  which 
make  a  statesman  strong.     Besides  enter- 
ing upon  his  new  office  with  the  advan- 
tage   of    having   governed    Ireland   with 
unprecedented  success,    Mr.  Balfour  has 
character,  talent,   and  something  closely 
akin  to  the  magical  power  of  creating  en- 
thusiasm which  is  possessed  by  the  high- 
est oratory.     It  is  given  to  few  politicians 
to  reach  even  Mr.  Balfour's  age  without 
having  some  grave   indiscretion    remem- 
bered   against    them  ;    but  the   bitterest 
Gladstonian  will  admit  that  the  new  lead- 
er's  record  is  one  of  stainless  integrity, 
and  his  colleagues  know  that  he  has  not 
once  made  even  a  serious  mistake  of  judg- 
ment.    Mr.  Balfour,  however,   has  more 
than  character  and  sagacity.     He  has  un- 
conquerable courage.     When  he  became 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland  the  Nationalist 
members    delightedly    thought    that^  the 
day  of  their  triumph  had  arrived  at  length. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Forster,  Lord 
Spencer,  and  other  strong  men  had  been 
able  "to  give  as  good  as  they  got  "  in  the 
way  of  bullying  ;  but  this  slim  youth,  this 
dawdling  philosopher,  would  be   worried 
to  death  within  a  few  months.     Certain  of 
the  Irish  members  exultingly  avowed  that 
they  would  soon  see  Mr.  Balfour  in  his 
grave.      They  have  had   cause  to  revise 
their  judgment.     For  three  or  four  weeks 
they  did  try  the  worrying  tactics  ;  but  they 
speedily  found  that  those  were  of  no  avail. 
The  slim  youth  was   not  to   be  worried. 
He  was  imperturbable.     They  could  not 
break  either  his  spirit  or  his  temper;  and 
his  calm  treatment  of  their  insolence  was 
more  effectual   than  anything   they    had 
hitherto   experienced.     At  first,  exasper- 
ated by  their  discomfiture  in  Parliament, 
the  rules  of  which  compelled  them  to  be 
at  least  outwardly  civil,  they  never  missed 
an    extra-Parliamentary     opportunity     to 
vituperate  him.     That,  likewise,  was  of  no 
avail.     It  was  certain  that  whenever  they 
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lapsed  from  abusive  language  into  serious 
statement,  they  were  paving  the  way  for 
an  "open  letter"  in  which,  by  his  own 
cold  pen,  or  by  that  of  his  private  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Balfour  would  state  truths  such 
as  would  lower  the  unimaginative  Saxon 
opinion  of  them  ;  and  by  and  by  the  chief 
secretary  ceased  to  be  either  "  base, 
bloody,  brutal,"  or  a  person  with  whom  an 
Irish  Nationalist  could  argue  with  any 
comfort.  All  this  was  noted  and  is  re- 
membered by  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
is,  perhaps,  more  widely  and  more  enthu- 
siastically admired  than  any  statesman  of 
our  time.  He  has,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, revived  the  popular  admiration  for 
pluck.  He  has  done  this  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  mere  oratory,  the  solemn  traffic 
in  rolling  periods  with  a  "moral  tone,"  is 
out  of  vogue.  With  his  clean  record,  and 
that  calm,  invincible,  systematic  resolu- 
tion which  characterizes  his  speeches  as 
well  as  his  administrative  work,  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  a  statesman  as  fascinating  to  the 
masses  as  he  is  attractive  and  congenial  to 
men  of  education  and  culture. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  BARON'S  QUARRY. 

BY  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

"  Oh  no,  I  assure  you,  you  are  not  bor- 
ing Mr.  Marshfield,"  said  this  personage 
himself  in  his  gentle  voice  —  that  curious 
voice  that  could  flow  on  for  hours,  pro- 
mulgating profound  and  startling  theories 
on  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
or  conducting  paradoxical  arguments  with- 
out a  single  inflection  or  pause  of  hesita- 
tion. "I  am,  on  the  contrary,  much 
interested  in  your  hunting  talk.  To  para- 
phrase a  well-worn  quotation  somewhat 
widely,  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  est. 
Even  hunting  stories  may  have  their  point 
of  biological  interest:  the  philologist 
sometimes  pricks  his  ear  to  the  jargon  of 
the  chase;  moreover,  I  am  not  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  subject-matter  itself. 
This  seems  to  excite  some  derision.  I 
admit  I  am  not  much  of  a  sportsman  to 
look  at,  nor,  indeed,  by  instinct,  yet  I  have 
had  some  out-of-the-way  experiences  in 
that  line  —  generally  when  intent  on  other 
pursuits.  I  doubt,  for  instance,  if  even 
you,  Major  Travers,  notwithstanding  your 
well-known  exploits  against  man  and  beast, 
notwithstanding  that  doubtful  smile  of 
yours,  could  match  the  strangeness  of  a 
certain  hunting  adventure  in  which  I 
played  an  important  part." 


The  speaker's  small,  deep-set,  black 
eyes,  that  never  warmed  to  anything  more 
human  than  a  purely  speculative,  scientific 
interest  in  his  surroundings,  here  wan- 
dered round  the  sceptical  yet  expec- 
tant circle  with  bland  amusement.  He 
stretched  out  his  bloodless  fingers  for  an- 
other of  his  host's  superfine  cigars  and 
proceeded,  with  only  such  interruptions 
as  were  occasioned  by  the  lighting  and 
careful  smoking  of  the  latter. 

"I  was  returning  home  after  my  pro- 
longed stay  in  Petersburg,  intending  to 
linger  on  my  way  and  test  with  mine  own 
ears  certain  among  the  many  dialects  of 
eastern  Europe  —  anent  which  there  is  a 
symmetrical  little  cluster  of  philological 
knotty  points  it  is  my  modest  intention 
one  day  to  unravel.  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  On  the  road  to 
Hungary  I  bethought  myself  opportunely 
of  proving  the  once  pressingly  offereij 
hospitality  of  the  Baron  Kossowski.         f  I 

"  You  may  have  met  the  man,  Major 
Travers,  he  was  a  tremendous  sportsman, 
if  you  like.  I  first  came  across  him  at 
McNeil's  place  in  remote  Ireland.  Now, 
being  in  Bukowina,  within  measurable 
distance  of  his  Carpathian  abode,  and 
curious  to  see  a  Polish  lord  at  home,  I 
remembered  his  invitation.  It  was  already 
of  long  standing,  but  it  had  been  wan 
born  in  fact  of  a  sudden  fit  of  enthusiasl 
for  me  "  —  here  a  half-mocking  smile  quij 
ered  an  instant  under  the  speaker's  blac 
moustache  —  "which,  as  it  was  characte 
istic,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  about. 

"It  was  on  the  day  of,  or  rather, 
be  accurate,  on  the  day  after  my  arriva 
towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
the  smoking-room  at  Rathdrum.  Our  ho^ 
was  peacefully  snoring  over  his  emp! 
pipe  and  his  seventh  glass  of  whiskey,  also 
empty.  The  rest  of  the  men  had  slunk 
off  to  bed.  The  baron,  who  all  unknown 
to  himself  had  been  a  subject  of  most 
interesting  observation  to  me  the  whole 
evening,  being  now  practically  alone  with 
me,  condescended  to  turn  an  eye,  as  wide 
awake  as  a  fox's,  albeit  slightly  bloodshot, 
upon  the  contemptible  white-faced  person 
who  had  preferred  spending  the  raw  hours 
over  his  papers,  within  the  radius  of  a 
glorious  fire's  warmth,  to  creeping  silly 
over  treacherous  quagmires  in  the  pursuit 
of  timid  bog  creatures  (snipe  shooting  ha^' 
been  the  order  of  the  day)  —  the  baron, 
say,  became  aware  of  my  existence  at 
entered  into  conversation  with  me. 

"  He  would  no  doubt  have  been  mucr 
surprised  could   he  have  known  that  he 
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was  already  mapped  out,  craniologically 
and  physiognomically,  catalogued  with 
care,  and  neatly  laid  by  in  his  proper  eth- 
nological box,  in  my  private  type  museum, 
that,  as  I  sat  and  examined  him  from  my 
different  coigns  of  vantage  in  library,  in 
dining  and  smoking  room  that  evening, 
not  a  look  of  his,  not  a  gesture  went  forth 
but  had  significance  for  me. 

"You,  I  had  thought,  with  your  broad 
shoulders  and  deep  chest,  your  massive 
head  that  should  have  gone  with  a  tall 
stature,  not  with  those  short,  sturdy  limbs  ; 
with  your  thick  red  hair,  that  should  have 
been  black  for  that  matter,  with  your 
wide-set,  yellow  eyes,  you  would  be  a  real 
puzzle  to  one  who  did  not  recognize  in 
you  equal  mixtures  of  the  fair,  stalwart, 
and  muscular  Slav  with  the  bilious-san- 
guine, thick-set,  wiry  Turanian.  Your 
pedigree  would  no  doubt  bear  me  out ; 
there  is  as  much  of  the  Magyar  as  of  the 
Pole  in  your  anatomy.  Athlete,  and  yet 
a  tangle  of  nerves ;  a  ferocious  brute  at 
bottom,  I  dare  say,  for  your  broad  fore- 
head inclines  to  flatness,  under  your  bris- 
tling beard  your  jaw  must  protrude,  and 
the  base  of  your  skull  is  ominously  thick. 
And,  with  all  that,  capable  of  ideal  trans- 
ports;  when  that  girl  played  and  sang 
to-night  I  saw  the  swelling  of  your  eyelid 
veins,  and  how  that  small,  tenacious,  claw- 
like hand  of  yours  twitched.  You  would 
be  a  fine  leader  of  men  —  but  God  help 
the  wretches  in  your  power  I 

"  So  had  I  mused  upon  him.  Yet  I  con- 
fess that  when  we  came  into  closer  con- 
tact with  each  other  even  I  was  not  proof 
against  the  singular  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ner and  his  unaccountable  personal  charm. 

"Our  conversation  soon  grew  interest- 
ing ;  to  me  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
evidently  to  him  also.  A  few  general 
words  led  to  interchange  of  remarks  upon 
the  country  we  were  both  visitors  in  and 
so  to  national  characteristics  —  Pole  and 
Irishman  have  not  a  few  in  common,  both 
in  their  nature  and  history.  An  observa- 
tion which  he  made,  not  without  a  certain 
flash  in  his  light  eyes -and  a  transient  un- 
covering of  the  teeth,  on  the  Irish  type  of 
female  beauty,  suddenly  suggested  to  me 
a  stanza  of  an  ancient  Polish  ballad,  very 
full  of  milk-and-blood  imagery,  of  alter- 
nating ferocity  and  voluptuousness.  This 
I  quoted  to  the  astounded  foreigner,  in  the 
vernacular,  and  this  it  was  that  metamor- 
phosed his  mere  perfection  of  civility  into 
sudden  warmth,  and,  in  fact,  procured  me 
the  invitation  in  question. 

"  When  I  left  Rathdrum  the  baron's  last 
words  to  me  were  that  if  I  ever  thought 


of  visiting  his  country  otherwise  than  in 
books  he  held  me  bound  to  make  Yany, 
his  Galician  seat,  my  headquarters  of 
study. 

"  From  Czernowicz,  therefore,  where  I 
stopped  some  time,  I  wrote,  received  in 
due  time  a  few  lines  of  prettily  worded 
reply,  and  ultimately  entered  my  sled  in 
the  nearest  town  to,  yet  at  a  most  forbid- 
ding distance  from,  Yany,  and  started  on 
my  journey  thither. 

"  The  undertaking  meant  many  long 
hours  of  undulation  and  skidding  over  the 
November  snow,  to  the  somniferous  bell- 
jangle  of  my  dirty  little  horses;  the  only 
impression  of  interest  being  a  weird  gipsy 
concert  I  came  in  for  at  a  miserable  drink- 
ing-booth  half  buried  in  the  snow  where 
we  halted  for  the  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast.  Here,  I  remember,  I  discovered  a 
very  definite  connection  between  the  char- 
acteristic run  of  the  tsimbol,  the  peculiar 
bite  of  the  Zigeuner's  bow  on  his  fiddle- 
string,  and  some  distinctive  points  of  Tu- 
ranian tongues  —  in  other  countries,  in 
Spain,  for  instance,  your  gipsy  speaks 
differently  on  his  instrument.  But,  oddly 
enough,  when  I  later  attempted  to  put  this 
observation  on  paper  I  could  find  no  word 
to  express  it." 

A  few  of  our  company  evinced  signs 
of  sleepiness,  but  most  of  us  who  knew 
Marshfield,  and  that  he  who  could,  unless 
he  had  something  novel  to  say,  be  as 
silent  and  retiring  as  he  now  evinced  signs 
of  being  copious,  awaited  further  with 
patience.  He  has  his  own  deliberate  way 
of  speaking,  which  he  evidently  enjoys 
greatly,  though  it  be  occasionally  trying  to 
his  listeners. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  my  second  day's 
drive,  the  snow,  which  till  then  had  fallen 
fine  and  continuous,  ceased,  and  my  Jehu, 
suddenly  interrupting  himself  in  the  midst 
of  some  exciting  wolf  story,  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  time  of  year  and  the  wild 
surroundings,  pointed  to  a  distant  spot 
against  the  grey  sky  to  the  north-west,  be- 
tween two  wood-covered  folds  of  ground 
—  the  first  eastern  spurs  of  the  great 
Carpathian  chain. 

"  '  There  stands  Yany,'  said  he. 

"  I  looked  at  my  far-off  goal  with  interest. 
As  we  drew  nearer,  the  sinking  sun,  just 
dipping  behind  the  hills,  tinged  the  now 
distinct  frontage  with  a  cold,  copperlike 
gleam,  but  it  was  only  for  a  minute;  the 
next  the  building  became  nothing  more  to 
the  eye  than  a  black  irregular  silhouette 
against  the  crimson  sky. 

"  Before  we  entered  the  long,  steep  ave- 
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nue  of  poplars,  the  early  winter  darkness 
was  upon  us,  rendered  all  the  more  de- 
pressing by  grey  mists  which  gave  a 
ghostly  aspect  to  such  objects  as  the 
sheen  of  the  snow  rendered  visible.  Once 
or  twice  there  were  feeble  flashes  of  light 
looming  in  iridescent  halos  as  we  passed 
little  clusters  of  hovels,  but  for  which  I 
should  have  been  induced  to  fancy  that 
the  great  Hof  stood  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness, such  was  the  deathly  stillness 
around.  But  even  as  the  tall  square 
building  rose  before  us  above  the  vapor, 
yellow  lighted  in  various  stories,  and 
mighty  in  height  and  breadth,  there  broke 
upon  my  ear  a  deep-mouthed,  menacing 
bay,  which  gave  at  once  almost  alarming 
reality  to  the  eerie  surroundings. 

"  '  His  lordship's  boar  and  wolf  hounds,' 
quoth  my  charioteer  calmly,  unmindful  of 
the  regular  pandemonium  of  howls  and 
barks  which  ensued  as  he  skilfully  turned 
his  horses  through  the  gateway  and  flogged 
the  tired  beasts  into  a  sort  of  shambling 
canter  that  we  might  land  with  glory  be- 
fore the  house  door;  a  weakness  common, 
I  believe,  to  drivers  of  all  nations. 

"  I  alighted  in  the  court  of  honor,  and 
while  awaiting  an  answer  to  my  tug  at  the 
bell,  stood,  broken  with  fatigue,  depressed, 
chilled  and  aching,  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  my  proceedings  and  the  amount 
of  comfort,  physical  and  moral,  that  was 
likely  to  await  me  in  a  tite-d-teie  visit  with 
a  well-mannered  savage  in  his  own  home. 

"The  unkempt  tribe  of  stable  retainers 
who  began  to  gather  round  me  and  my 
rough  vehicle  in  the  gloom,  with  their 
evil-smelling  sheepskins  and  their  re- 
signed battered  visages,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  me.  Yet  when  the  door 
opened,  there  stood  a  smart  chasseur  and 
a  solemn  major-domo  who  might  but  just 
have  stepped  out  of  Mayfair;  and  there 
was  displayed  a  spreading  vista  of  warm, 
deep-colored  halls,  with  here  a  statue  and 
there  a  stuffed  bear,  and  underfoot  pile 
carpets  strewn  with  rarest  skins. 

Marvelling,  yet  comforted  withal,  I  fol- 
lowed the  solemn  butler,  who  received  me 
with  the  deference  due  to  an  expected 
guest  and  expressed  the  master's  regret 
for  his  enforced  absence  till  dinner-time. 
I  traversed  vast  rooms,  each  more  sumptu- 
ous than  the  last,  feeling  the  strangeness 
of  the  contrast  between  the  outer  desola- 
tion and  this  sybaritic  excess  of  luxury 
growing  ever  more  strongly  upon  me ; 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  picture-gallery, 
where  peculiar  yet  admirably  executed 
latter-day  French  pictures  hung  side  by 
side  with  ferocious  boar  hunts  of  Snyder 


and  such  kin  ;  and,  at  length,  was  ushered 
into  a  most  cheerful  room,  modern  to  ex- 
cess in  its  comfortable  promise,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  tall  stove  necessary  for 
warmth,  there  burned  on  an  open  hearth  a 
vastly  pleasant  fire  of  resinous  logs,  and 
where,  on  a  low  table,  awaited  me  a  dainty 
service  of  fragrant  Russian  tea. 

"  My  impression  of  utter  novelty  seemed 
somehow  enhanced  by  this  unexpected  re- 
finement in  the  heart  of  the  solitudes  and 
in  such  a  rugged  shell,  and  yet,  when  I 
came  to  reflect,  it  was  only  characteristic 
of  my  cosmopolitan  host.  But  anothei 
surprise  was  in  store  for  me. 

*'  When  I  had  recovered  bodily  warmth 
and  mental  equilibrium  in  my  downy  arm 
chair,  before  the  roaring  logs,  and  during 
the  delicious  absorption  of  my  seconc 
glass  of  tea,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
French  valet,  evidently  the  baron's  owr 
man,  who  was  deftly  unpacking  my  port 
manteau,  and  who,  unless  my  practisec 
eye  deceived  me,  asked  for  nothing  bettei 
than  to  entertain  me  with  agreeable  con 
versation  the  while. 

"'Your  master  is  out,  then,'  quoth  I 
knowing  that  the  most  trivial  remarl 
would  suffice  to  start  him. 

"True,  monseigneur  was  out;  he  wa; 
desolated,  in  despair  (this  with  the  nationa 
amiable  and  imaginative  instinct);  but  i 
was  doubtless  important  business.  M.  h 
Baron  had  the  visit  of  his  factor  during 
the  midday  meal ;  had  left  the  table  hur 
riedly,  and  had  not  been  seen  since 
Madame  la  Baronne  had  been  a  little  sui 
fering,  but  she  would  receive  monsieur. 

"'Madame!'  exclaimed  I,  astound( 
*  Is  your  master  then  married }  sin< 
when?'  —  visions  of  a  fair  Tartar,  fi 
mate  for  my  baron,  immediately  springing 
somewhat  alluringly  before  my  ment^ 
vision.  But  the  answer  dispelled  the  pic 
turesque  fancy. 

"'Oh  yes,' said  the  man,  with  a  some 
what  peculiar  expression.  '  Yes,  mor 
seigneur  is  married.  Did  monsieur  nc 
know?  And  yet  it  was  from  England  thj 
monseigneur  brought  back  his  wife.' 

"  *  An  Englishwoman  I ' 

"  My  first  thought  was  one  of  pity  ;  a 
Englishwoman  alone  in  this  wilderness  - 
two  days'  drive  from  even  a  railway  st 
tion  —  and  at  the  mercy  of  Kossowsk 
But  the  next  minute  I  reversed  my  jud 
ment.  Probably  she  adored  her  rufc 
lord,  took  his  veneer  of  courtesy 
veneer  of  the  most  exquisite  polish, 
grant  you,  but  perilously  thin  —  for 
very  perfection  of  chivalry.  Or  perchai 
it   was   his   inner   savageness   itself  t| 
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charmed  her;  the  most  refined  women 
often  amaze  one  by  the  fascination  which 
the  preponderance  of  the  brute  in  the  op- 
posite sex  seems  to  have  for  them. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  hear  more. 

"  '  Is  it  not  dull  for  the  lady  here  at  this 
time  of  year?' 

"  The  valet  raised  his  shoulders  with  a 
gesture  of  despair  that  was  almost  pas- 
sionate. 

"  Dull !  Ah,  monsieur  could  not  conceive 
to  himself  the  dulness  of  it.  That  poor 
Madame  la  Baronne !  not  even  a  little 
child  to  keep  her  company  on  the  long, 
long  days  when  there  was  nothing  but 
snow  in  the  heaven  and  on  the  earth  and 
the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  dogs  to 
cheer  her.  At  the  beginning,  indeed,  it 
had  been  different ;  when  the  master  first 
brought  home  his  bride  the  house  was  gay 
enough.  It  was  all  redecorated  and  re- 
furnished to  receive  her  (monsieur  should 
have  seen  it  before,  a  mere  rendezvous-de- 
chasse  —  for  the  matter  of  that  so  were  all 
the  country  houses  in  these  parts  !)  Ah, 
that  was  the  good  time !  There  were 
visits  month  after  month  ;  parties,  sleigh- 
ing, dancing,  trips  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  But  this  year  it  seemed  they 
were  to  have  nothing  but  boars  and  wolves. 
How  madame  could  stand  it  —  well,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  speak  —  and  heaving  a  deep 
sigh  he  delicately  inserted  my  white  tie 
round  my  collar,  and  with  a  flourish 
twisted  it  into  an  irreproachable  bow  be- 
neath my  chin. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  cross-examine 
the  willing  talker  any  further,  especially 
as,  despite  his  last  asseveration,  there 
were  evidently  volumes  he  still  wished  to 
pour  forth ;  but  I  confess  that,  as  I  made 
my  way  slowly  out  of  my  room  along  the 
noiseless  length  of  passage,  I  was  con- 
scious of  an  unwonted,  not  to  say  vulgar, 
curiosity  concerning  the  woman  who  had 
captivated  such  a  man  as  the  Baron  Kos- 
sowski. 

"  In  a  fit  of  speculative  abstraction  I 
must  have  taken  the  wrong  turning,  for  I 
presently  found  myself  in  a  long,  narrow 
passage  1  did  not  remember.  I  was  retrac- 
ing my  steps  when  there  came  the  sound 
3f  rapid  footfalls  upon  stone  flags ;  a  little 
ioor  flew  open  in  the  wall  close  to  me,  and 
I  small,  thick-set  man,  huddled  in  the 
*ough  sheepskin  of  the  Galician  peasant, 
vith  a  mangy  fur  cap  on  his  head,  nearly 
an  headlong  into  my  arms.  I  was  about 
:ondescendingly  to  interpellate  him  in 
Tiy  best  Polish,  when  I  caught  the  gleam 
)f^  an  angry  yellow  eye  and  noted  the 
)ristle  of  a  red  beard  —  Kossowski ! 


"  Amazed,  I  fell  back  a  step  in  silence. 
With  a  growl,  like  an  uncouth  animal  dis- 
turbed, he  drew  his  filthy  cap  over  his 
brow  with  a  savage  gesture  and  pursued 
his  way  down  the  corridor  at  a  sort  of 
wild-boar  trot. 

"This  first  meeting  between  host  and 
guest  was  so  odd,  so  incongruous,  that  it 
afforded  me  plenty  of  food  for  a  fresh  line 
of  conjecture  as  1  traced  my  way  back  to 
the  picture-gallery,  and  from  thence  suc- 
cessfully to  the  drawing-room,  which,  as 
the  door  was  ajar,  I  could  not  this  time 
mistake.    • 

"It  was  large  and  lofty  and  dimly  lit  by 
shaded  lamps ;  through  the  rosy  gloom  I 
could  at  first  only  just  make  out  a  slender 
figure  by  the  hearth ;  but  as  I  advanced, 
this  was  resolved  into  a  singularly  grace- 
ful woman  in  clinging,  fur-trimmed  velvet 
gown,  who,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
high  mantelpiece,  the  other  hanging  list- 
lessly by  her  side,  stood  gazing  down  at 
the  crumbling  wood  fire  as  ii  in  a  dream. 

"  My  friends  are  kind  enough  to  say  that 
I  have  a  catlike  tread ;  I  know  not  how 
that  may  be,  at  any  rate  the  carpet  I  was 
walking  upon  was  thick  enough  to  smother 
a  heavier  footfall ;  not  until  I  was  quite 
close  to  her  did  my  hostess  become  aware 
of  my  presence.  Then  she  started  vio- 
lently and  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  me 
with  dilating  eyes.  Evidently  a  nervous 
creature,  I  saw  the  pulse  in  her  throat, 
strained  by  her  attitude,  flutter  like  a  ter- 
rified bird. 

*'  The  next  instant  she  had  stretched  out 
her  hand  with  sweet,  English  words  of 
welcome,  and  the  face,  which  I  had  been 
comparing  in  my  mind  to  that  of  Guido's 
Cenci,  became  transformed  by  the  arch 
and  exquisite  smile  of  a  Greuse.  For 
more  than  two  years  I  had  had  no  inter- 
course with  any  of  my  nationality.  I  could 
conceive  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue 
under  such  circumstances  moving  a  man 
in  a  curious,  unexpected  fashion. 

"  I  babbled  some  commonplace  reply, 
after  which  there  was  silence  while  we 
stood  opposite  each  other,  she  looking  at 
me  expectantly.  At  length,  with  a  sigh 
checked  by  a  smile  and  an  overtone  of 
sadness  in  a  voice  that  yet  tried  to  be 
sprightly :  — 

"*Am  I  then  so  changed,  Mr.  Marsh- 
field?'  she  asked.  And  all  at  once  I 
knew  her:  the  girl  whose  nightingale 
throat  had  redeemed  the  desolation  of  the 
evenings  at  Rathdrum,  whose  sunny 
beauty  had  seemed  (even  to  my.  celebrated, 
cold-blooded  aestheticism)  worthy  to  haunt 
a  man's  dreams.   Yes,  there  was  the  subtle 
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curve  of  waist,  the  warm  line  of  throat, 
the  dainty  foot,  the  slender,  tip-tilted  fin- 
gers—  witty  fingers,  as  I  had  classified 
them — which  I  now  shook  like  a  true 
Briton,  instead  of  availing  myself  of  the 
privilege  the  country  gave  me,  and  kissing 
her  slender  wrist. 

"  But  she  was  changed  ;  and  I  told  her 
so  with  unconventional  frankness,  study- 
ing her  closely  as  I  spoke. 

"*I  am  afraid,'  I  said  gravely,  'that 
this  place  does  not  agree  with  you.' 

"She  shrank  from  my  scrutiny  with  a 
nervous  movement  and  flushed  to  the  roots 
of  her  red-brown  hair.  Then  she  an- 
swered coldly  that  I  was  wrong,  that  she 
was  in  excellent  health,  but  that  she  could 
not  expect,  any  more  than  other  people,  to 
preserve  perennial  youth  (I  rapidly  calcu- 
lated she  might  be  two-and-twenty),  though 
indeed,  with  a  little  forced  laugh,  it  was 
scarcelv  flattering  to  hear  one  had  altered 
out  of  all  recognition.  Then,  without  al- 
lowing me  time  to  reply,  she  plunged  into 
a  general  topic  of  conversation  which,  as 
I  should  have  been  obtuse  indeed  not 
to  take  the  hint,  I  did  my  best  to  keep 
up. 

"But  while  she  talked  of  Vienna  and 
Warsaw,  of  her  distant  neighbors  and  last 
year's  visitors,  it  was  evident  that  her  mind 
was  elsewhere  ;  her  eye  wandered,  she  lost 
the  thread  of  her  discourse  ;  answered  me 
at  random,  and  smiled  her  piteous  smile 
incongruously. 

"However  lonely  she  might  be  in  her 
solitary  splendor,  the  company  of  a  coun- 
tryman was  evidently  no  such  welcome 
diversion. 

"After  a  little  while  she  seemed  to  feel 
herself  that  she  was  lacking  in  cordiality, 
and,  bringing  her  absent  gaze  to  bear  upon 
me  with  a  puzzled,  strained  look  :  — 

"  '  I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  dull,'  she 
said  ;  'my  husband  is  so  wrapped  up  this 
winter  in  his  country  life  and  his  sport, 
you  are  the  first  visitor  we  have  had. 
There  is  nothing  but  guns  and  horses  here, 
and  you  do  not  care  for  these  things.' 

"The  door  creaked  behind  us;  and  the 
baron  entered,  in  faultless  evening  dress. 
Before  she  turned  towards  him  I  was 
sharp  enough  to  catch  again  the  upleaping 
of  a  quick  dread  in  her  eyes,  not  even  so 
much  dread  perhaps,  I  thought  afterwards, 
as  horror  —  the  horror  we  notice  in  some 
animals  at  the  nearing  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
It  was  gone  in  a  second,  and  she  was 
smiling.     But  it  was  a  revelation. 

"Perhaps  he  beat  her  in  Russian  fash- 
ion, and  she  as  an  English  woman  was 
narrow-minded  enough  to  resent  this ;  or 


perhaps  merely  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
arrive  during  a  matrimonial  misunder- 
standing. 

"The  baron  would  not  give  me  leisure 
to  reflect ;  he  was  so  very  effusive  in  his 
greeting  —  not  a  hint  of  our  previous 
meeting  —  unlike  my  hostess,  all  in  all  to 
me  ;  eager  to  listen,  to  reply  ;  almost  affec- 
tionate, full  of  references  to  old  times  and 
genial  allusions.  No  doubt  when  he  chose 
he  could  be  the  most  charming  of  men  ; 
there  were  moments  when,  looking  at  him 
in  his  correct  attire,  hearkening  to  his 
cultured  voice,  marking  his  quiet  smile 
and  restrained  gesture,  the  almost  exag- 
gerated politeness  of  his  manner  to  his 
wife,  whose  fingers  he  had  kissed  with 
pretty,  old-fashioned  gallantry  upon  his 
entrance,  I  asked  myself,  could  that  en- 
counter in  the  passage  have  been  a  dream  ? 
could  that  savage  in  the  sheepskin  be  my 
courteous  entertainer? 

"  '  Just  as  I  came  in,  did  I  hear  my  wife 
say  there  was  nothing  for  you  to  do  in  this 
place?'  he  said  presently  to  me.  Then, 
turning  to  her  :  — 

"  '  You  do  not  seem  to  know  Mr.  Marsh- 
field.  Wherever  he  can  open  his  eyes, 
there  is  for  him  something  to  see  which 
might  not  interest  other  men.  He  will 
find  things  in  my  library  which  I  have  no 
notion  of.  He  will  discover  objects  for 
scientific  observation  in  all  the  members 
of  my  household,  not  only  in  the  good- 
looking  maids  —  though  he  could,  I  have 
no  doubt,  tell  their  points  as  I  could 
those  of  a  horse.  We  have  maidens  here 
of  several  distinct  races,  Marshfield.  We 
have  also  witches,  and  Jew  leeches,  and 
holy  daft  people.  In  any  case,  Yany,  with 
all  its  dependencies,  material,  male,  and 
female,  are  at  your  disposal,  for  what  you 
can  make  out  of  them.' 

"'It  is  good,'  he  went  on  gaily,  '  that 
you  should  happen  to  have  this  happy  dis- 
position, for  I  fear  that,  no  later  than  to- 
morrow, I  may  have  to  absent  myself  from 
home.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  news 
of  wolves  —  they  menace  to  be  a  greater 
pest  than  usual  this  winter,  but  I  am  going 
to  drive  them  on  quite  a  new  plan,  and  it 
will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  come  even 
with  them.  Well  for  you,  by  the  way, 
Marshfield,  that  you  did  not  pass  within 
their  scent  to-day.'  Then,  musingly  :  'I 
should  not  give  much  for  the  life  of  a 
traveller  who  happened  to  wander  in  these 
parts  just  now.'  Here  he  interrupted 
himself  hastily,  and  went  over  to  his  wife 
who  had  sunk  back  on  her  chair,  livid, 
seemingly  on  the  point  of  swooning. 

"  His  gaze  was  devouring ;  so  might  a 
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man  look  at  the  woman  he  adored,  in  his 
anxiety. 

"  '  What !  faint,  Violet,  alarmed  ! '  His 
voice  was  subdued,  yet  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable thrill  of  emotion  in  it. 

"'Pshaw!'  thought  I  to  myself,  'the 
man  is  a  model  husband.' 

"  She  clenched  her  hands,  and  by  sheer 
force  of  will  seemed  to  pull  herself  to- 
gether. These  nervous  women  have  often 
an  unexpected  fund  of  strength. 

'* '  Come,  that  is  well,'  said  the  baron, 
with  a  flickering  smile;  '  Mr.  Marshfield 
will  think  you  but  badly  acclimatized  to 
Poland  if  a  little  wolf-scare  can  upset  you. 
My  dear  wife  is  so  soft-hearted,'  he  went 
on  to  me,  •  that  she  is  capable  of  making 
herself  quite  ill  over  the  sad  fate  that  might 
have,  but  has  not,  overcome  you.  Or, 
perhaps,'  he  added,  in  a  still  gentler  voice, 
♦  her  fear  is  that  I  may  expose  myself  to 
danger  for  the  public  weal.' 

"She  turned  her  head  away,  but  I  saw 
her  set  her  teeth  as  if  to  choke  a  sob.  The 
baron  chuckled  in  his  throat  and  seemed 
to  luxuriate  in  the  pleasant  thought. 

"At  this  moment  folding  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  supper  was  announced. 
I  offered  my  arm,  she  rose  and  took  it  in 
silence.  This  silence  she  maintained  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  meal,  despite  her 
husband's  brilliant  conversation  and  al- 
most uproarious  spirits.  But,  by  and  by, 
a  bright  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks  and 
lustre  to  her  eyes.  I  suppose  you  will  all 
think  me  horribly  unpoetical  if  I  add  that 
she  drank  several  glasses  of  champagne 
one  after  the  other,  a  fact  which  perhaps 
may  account  for  the  change. 

"  At  any  rate  she  spoke  and  laughed  and 
looked  lovely,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that 
the  baron  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  off 
her.  But  —  whether  it  was  her  wifely 
anxiety  or  not  —  it  was  evident  her  mind 
was  not  at  ease  through  it  all,  and  I  fan- 
cied that  her  brightness  was  feverish,  her 
merriment  slightly  hysterical. 

"  After  supper  —  an  exquisite  one  it  was 
—  we  adjourned  together,  in  foreign  fash- 
ion, to  the  drawing-room  ;  the  baron  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  and,  somewhat  with 
the  air  of  a  pacha,  demanded  music.  He 
was  flushed ;  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
were  swollen  and  stood  out  like  cords  ; 
the  wine  drunk  at  table  was  potent ;  even 
through  my  phlegmatic  frame  it  ran  hotly. 

"She  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  then 
docilely  sat  down  to  the  piano.  That  she 
could  sing  I  have  already  made  clear; 
how  she  could  sing,  with  what  pathos, 
passion,  as  well  as  perfect  art,  I  had  never 
realized  before. 


"  When  the  song  was  ended  she  re- 
mained for  a  while,  with  eyes  lost  in  dis- 
tance, very  still,  save  for  her  quick  breath- 
ing. It  was  clear  she  was  moved  by  the 
music;  indeed  she  must  have  thrown  her 
whole  soul  into  it. 

"  At  first  we,  the  audience,  paid  her  the 
rare  compliment  of  silence.  Then  the 
baron  broke  forth  into  loud  applause. 

" '  Brava,  brava  !  that  was  really  said  con 
atnore.  A  delicious  love-song,  delicious 
—  but  French.  You  must  sing  one  of  our 
Slav  melodies  for  Marshfield  before  you 
allow  us  to  go  and  smoke.' 

"She  started  from  her  reverie  with  a 
flush,  and  after  a  pause  struck  slowly  a 
few  simple  chords,  then  began  one  of 
those  strangely  sweet  yet  intensely  pa- 
thetic Russian  airs,  which  give  one  a  curi- 
ous revelation  of  the  profound,  endless 
melancholy  lurking  in  the  national  mind. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  *  asked  the 
baron  of  me  when  it  ceased. 

"'What  I  have  always  thought  of  such 
music  —  it  is  that  of  a  hopeless  people; 
poetical,  crushed,  and  resigned.' 

"  He  gave  a  loud  laugh.  '  Hear  the 
analyst,  the  psychologue  —  why,  man,  it 
is  a  love-song !  Is  it  possible  that  we,  un- 
civilized, are  truer  realists  than  our  hyper- 
cultured  Western  neighbors?  Have  we 
gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  in  our 
simple  way  1 ' 

"  The  baroness  got  up  abruptly.  She 
looked  white  and  spent ;  there  were  bistre 
circles  round  her  eyes. 

"'I  am  tired,'  she  said,  with  dry  lips, 
'You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Marshfield,  I 
must  really  go  to  bed.' 

" '  Go  to  bed,  go  to  bed,'  cried  her  hus- 
band gaily.  Then,  quoting  in  Russian 
from  the  song  she  had  just  sung  :  *  Sleep, 
my  little  soft  white  dove;  my  little  inno- 
cent, tender  lamb!* 

"She  hurried  from  the  room.  The 
baron  laughed  again,  and,  taking  me  famil- 
iarly by  the  arm,  led  me  to  his  own  set  of 
apartments  for  the  promised  smoke.  He 
ensconced  me  in  an  armchair,  placed 
cigars  of  every  description,  and  a  Turkish 
pipe  ready  to  my  hand  and  a  little  table 
on  which  stood  cut  glass  flasks  and  beak- 
ers in  tempting  array. 

"  After  I  had  selected  my  cigar  with 
some  precautions,  I  glanced  at  him  over  a 
careless  remark,  and  was  startled  to  see  a 
sudden  alteration  in  his  whole  look  and 
attitude. 

"  *  You  will  forgive  me,  Marshfield,*  he 
said,  as  he  caught  my  eye,  speaking  with 
spasmodic  politeness.  *It  is  more  than 
probable  that  I  shall  have  to  set  out  upon 
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this  chase  I  spoke  of  to-night,  and  I  must 
now  go  and  change  my  clothes,  that  I  may 
be  ready  to  start  at  any  moment.  This  is 
the  hour  when  it  is  most  likely  these  hell- 
beasts  are  to  be  got  at.  You  have  all  you 
want,  I  hope,'  interrupting  an  outbreak  of 
ferocity  by  an  effort  after  his  former 
courtesy. 

•'  It  was  curious  to  watch  the  man  of  the 
world  struggling  with  the  primitive  man. 

" '  But,  baron,'  said  I,  '  I  do  not  at  all 
see  the  fun  of  sticking  at  home  like  this. 
You  know  my  passion  for  witnessing 
everything  new,  strange,  and  outlandish. 
You  will  surely  not  refuse  me  such  an 
opportunity  for  observation  as  a  midnight 
wolf-raid.  1  will  do  my  best  not  to  be  in 
the  way  if  you  will  take  me  with  you.' 

♦'  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  drift  of  my 
words,  he  was  so  engrossed  by  some  inner 
thought.  But  as  I  repeated  them,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  loud  cachination. 

"  *  By  heaven  !  I  like  your  spirit,'  he  ex- 
claimed, clapping  me  strongly  on  the 
shoulder.  •  Of  course  you  shall  come. 
You  shall,'  he  repeated,  'and  I  promise 
you  a  sight,  a  hunt  such  as  you  never  heard 
or  dreamt  of  —  you  will  be  able  to  tell  them 
in  England  the  sort  of  thing  we  can  do 
here  in  that  line  —  such  wolves  are  rare 
quarry,'  he  added,  looking  slyly  at  me, 
'and  I  have  a  new  plan  for  getting  at 
them.' 

"  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  there 
rose  in  the  stillness  the  unearthly  howling 
of  the  baron's  hounds,  a  cheerful  sound 
which  only  their  owner's  somewhat  loud 
converse  of  the  evening  had  kept  from 
becoming  excessively  obtrusive. 

"  *  Hark  at  them  —  the  beauties ! '  cried 
he,  .showing  his  short,  strong  teeth,  pointed 
like  a  dog's,  in  a  wide  grin  of  anticipative 
delight.  '  They  have  been  kept  on  pretty 
short  commons,  poor  things!  They  are 
hungry.  By  the  way,  Marshfield,  you  can 
sit  tight  to  a  horse,  I  trust?  If  you  were 
to  roll  off,  you  know,  these  splendid  fel- 
lows they  would  chop  you  up  in  a  second. 
They  would  chop  you  up,'  he  repeated 
unctuously,  'snap,  crunch,  gobble,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  you  1 ' 

"'If  I  could  not  ride  a  decent  horse 
without  being  thrown,'  I  retorted,  a  little 
stung  by  his  manner,  'after  my  recent 
three  months'  torture  with  the  Guard  Cos- 
sacks, I  should  indeed  be  a  hopeless  sub- 
ject. Do  not  think  of  frightening  me  from 
the  exploit,  but  say  frankly  if  my  company 
would  be  displeasing.' 

"  '  Tut ! '  he  said,  waving  his  hand  impa- 
tiently, 'it  is  your  affair.     I  have  warned 


you.  Go  and  get  ready  if  you  want  to 
come.     Time  presses.' 

"  I  was  determined  to  be  of  the  fray  ;  my 
blood  was  up.  I  have  hinted  that  the 
baron's  Tokay  had  stirred  it. 

"  I  went  to  my  room  and  hurriedly 
donned  clothes  more  suitable  for  rough 
nightwork.  My  last  care  was  to  slip  into 
my  pockets  a  brace  of  double-barrelled 
pistols  which  formed  part  of  my  travelling 
kit. 

"  When  I  returned  I  found  the  baron 
already  booted  and  spurred ;  this  without 
metaphor.  He  was  stretched  full  length 
on  the  divan,  and  did  not  speak  as  I  came 
in,  or  even  look  at  me.  Chewing  an  unlit 
cigar,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  he 
was  evidently  following  some  absorbing 
train  of  ideas. 

"The  silence  was  profound;  time  went 
by  ;  itgrew  oppressive  ;  at  length,  wearied 
out,  I  fell,  over  my  chibouque,  into  a  doze 
filled  with  puzzling  visions,  out  of  which 
I  was  awakened  with  a  start.  My  com- 
panion had  sprung  up,  very  lightly,  to  his 
feet.  In  his  throat  was  an  odd,  half-sup- 
pressed cry,  gruesome  to  hear.  He  stood 
on  tiptoe,  with  eyes  fixed,  as  though  look- 
ing through  the  wall,  and  1  distinctly  saw 
his  ears  point  in  the  intensity  of  his  listen- 
ing. 

"  After  a  moment,  with  hasty,  noiseless 
energy,  and  without  the  slightest  cere- 
mony, he  blew  the  lamps  out,  drew  back 
the  heavy  curtains  and  threw  the  tall  win- 
dow wide  open. 

"A  rush  of  icy  air,  and  the  bright  rays 
of  the  moon  —  gibbous,  I  remember,  in 
her  third  quarter  —  filled  the  room.  Out- 
side, the  mist  had  condensed,  and  the 
view  was  unrestricted  over  the  white 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

"  The  baron  stood  motionless  in  the  open 
window,  callous  to  the  cold  in  which,  after 
a  minute,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  teeth 
from  chattering,  his  head  bent  forward, 
still  listening.  I  listened  too,  with  'all 
my  ears,'  but  could  not  catch  a  sound ; 
indeed  the  silence  over  the  great  expanse 
of  snow  might  have  been  called  awful ; 
even  the  dogs  were  mute. 

"  Presently,  far,  far  away,  came  a  faint 
tinkle  of  bells ;  so  faint,  at  first,  that  I 
thought  it  was  but  fancy,  then  distincter. 
It  was  even  more  eerie  than  the  silence  I 
thought,  though  I  knew  it  could  come  but 
from  some  passing  sleigh.  All  at  once 
that  ceased,  and  again  my  duller  senses 
could  perceive  nothing,  though  I  saw  by 
my  host's  craning  neck  that  he  was  more 
on  the  alert  than  ever.  But  at  last  I  too 
heard  once  more,  this  time  not  bells,  but 
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as  it  were  the  tread  of  horses  muffled  by 
the  snow,  intermittent  and  dull  yet  draw- 
ing nearer.  And  then  in  the  inner  silence 
of  the  great  house  it  seemed  to  me  I 
caught  the  noise  of  closing  doors  ;  but 
here  the  hounds,  as  if  suddenly  becoming 
alive  to  some  disturbance,  raised  the  same 
fearsome  concert  of  yells  and  barks  with 
which  they  had  greeted  my  arrival,  and 
listening  became  useless. 

"  I  had  risen  to  my  feet.  My  host,  turn- 
ing from  the  windows,  seized  my  shoulder 
with  a  fierce  grip,  and  bade  me  '  hold  my 
noise  ; '  for  a  second  or  two  I  stood  mo- 
tionless under  his  iron  talons,  then  he  re- 
leased me  with  an  exultant  whisper  :  — 

"  '  Now  for  our  chase  ! '  and  made  for 
the  door  with  a  spring.  Hastily  gulping 
down  a  mouthful  of  arrack  from  one  of 
the  bottles  on  the  table,  I  followed  him, 
and,  guided  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
before  me,  groped  my  way  through  pas- 
sages black  as  Erebus. 

"  After  a  time,  which  seemed  a  long  one, 
a  small  door  was  flung  open  in  front,  and 
I  saw  Kossowski  glide  into  the  moonlit 
courtyard  and  cross  the  square.  When  I 
too  came  out  he  was  disappearing  into  the 
gaping  darkness  of  the  open  stable  door, 
and  there  I  overtook  him. 

•'  A  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  sleep- 
ing in  a  corner  jumped  up  at  our  entrance, 
and  led  out  a  horse  ready  saddled.  In 
obedience  to  a  gruff  order  from  his  mas- 
ter, as  the  latter  mounted,  he  then  brought 
forward,  another  which  he  had  evidently 
thought  to  ride  himself  and  held  the  stir- 
rup for  me. 

"  We  came  delicately  forth,  and  the  Cos- 
sack hurriedly  barred  the  great  door  be- 
hind us  —  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  worn, 
scarred  face  by  the  moonlight,  as  he 
peeped  after  us  for  a  second  before  shut- 
ting himself  in;  it  was  stricken  with  ter- 
ror. 

"  The  baron  trotted  briskly  towards  the 
kennels  from  whence  there  was  now  issu- 
ing a  truly  infernal  clangor,  and,  as  my 
steed  followed  suit  of  his  own  accord,  I 
could  see  how  he  proceeded  dexterously 
to  unbolt  the  gates  without  dismounting, 
while  the  beasts  within  dashed  themselves 
against  them  and  tore  the  ground  in  their 
fury  of  impatience. 

"  He  smiled,  as  he  swung  back  the  bar- 
riers at  last,  and  his  'beauties'  came 
forth.  Seven  or  eight  monstrous  brutes, 
hounds  of  a  kind  unknown  to  me  ;  fulvous 
and  sleek  of  coat,  tall  on  their  legs,  square- 
headed,  long-tailed,  deep-chested ;  with 
terrible  jaws  slobbering  in  eagerness. 
They  leapt  around  and  up  at  us,  much  to 
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our  horses'  distaste.  Kossowski,  still 
smiling,  lashed  at  them  unsparingly  with 
his  hunting  whip,  and  they  responded,  not 
with  yells  of  pain,  but  with  snarls  of  fury. 

"  Managing  his  restless  steed  and  his 
cruel  whip  with  consummate  ease,  my  host 
drove  the  unruly  crew  before  him,  out  of 
the  precincts,  then  halted  and  bent  down 
from  his  saddle  to  examine  some  slight 
prints  in  the  snow  which  led,  not  the  way 
I  had  come,  but  towards  what  seemed  an- 
other avenue.  In  a  second  or  two  the 
hounds  were  gathered  round  this  spot, 
their  great  snake-like  tails  quivering,  nose 
to  earth,  yelping  with  excitement.  I  had 
some  ado  to  manage  my  horse,  and  my 
eyesight  was  far  from  being  as  keen  as 
the  baron's,  but  I  had  then  no  doubt  he 
had  come  already  upon  wolf-tracks,  and  I 
shuddered  mentally,  thinking  of  the  sleigh- 
bells. 

*'  Suddenly  Kossowski  raised  himself 
from  his  strained  position  ;  under  his  low 
fur  cap  his  face,  with  its  fixed  smile,  looked 
scarcely  human  in  the  white  light;  and 
then  we  broke  into  a  hand  canter  just  as 
the  hounds  dashed,  in  a  compact  body, 
along  the  trail. 

"  But  we  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few 
hundred  yards  before  they  began  to  falter, 
then  straggled,  stopped,  and  ran  back  and 
about  with  dismal  cries.  It  was  clear  to 
me  they  had  lost  the  scent.  My  compan- 
ion reined  in  his  horse,  and  mine,  luckily 
a  well-trained  brute,  halted  of  himself. 

'*  W"e  had  reached  a  bend  in  a  broad  ave- 
nue of  firs  and  larches,  and  just  where  we 
stood,  and  where  the  hounds  ever  re- 
turned and  met  nose  to  nose  in  frantic 
conclave,  the  snow  was  trampled  and 
soiled,  and  a  little  further  on  planed  in  a 
great  sweep,  as  if  by  a  turning  sleigh. 
Beyond  was  a  double-furrowed  track  of 
skaits  and  regular  hoof-prints  leading  far 
away. 

"Before  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
bearing  of  this  unexpected  interruption, 
Kossowski,  as  if  suddenly  possessed  by  a 
devil,  fell  upon  the  hounds  with  his  whip, 
flogging  them  upon  the  new  track,  uttering 
the  while  the  most  savage  cries  I  have 
ever  heard  issue  from  human  throat.  The 
disappointed  beasts  were  nothing  loth  to 
seize  upon  another  trail ;  after  a  second  of 
hesitation  they  had  understood,  and  were 
off  upon  it  at  a  tearing  pace,  and  we  after 
them  at  the  best  speed  of  our  horses. 

"Some  unformed  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  escort,  or  rescue,  benighted  trav- 
ellers flickered  dimly  in  my  mind  as  I  gal- 
loped through  the  night  air;  but  when  I 
managed  to  approach  my  companion  and 
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called  out  to  him  for  explanation,  he  only 
turned  half  round  and  grinned  at  me. 

"  Before  us  lay  now  the  white  plain,  scin- 
tillating under  the  high  moon's  rays. 
That  light  is  deceptive  ;  I  could  be  sure 
of  nothing  upon  the  wide  expanse,  but  of 
the  dark,  leaping  figures  of  the  hounds 
already  spread  out  in  a  straggling  line, 
some  right  ahead,  others  just  in  front  of 
us.  In  a  short  time  also  the  icy  wind, 
cutting  my  face  mercilessly  as  we  in- 
creased our  pace,  well-nigh  blinded  me 
with  tears  of  cold. 

"  I  can  hardly  realize  how  long  this  pur- 
suit after  an  unseen  prey  lasted;  I  can 
only  remember  that  I  was  getting  rather 
faint  with  fatigue,  and  ignominiously  held 
on  to  my  pommel,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  black  outline  of  a  sleigh  merged  into 
sight  in  front  of  us. 

'*  I  rubbed  my  smarting  eyes  with  my 
benumbed  hand  ;  we  were  gaining  upon  it 
second  by  second ;  two  of  those  hell- 
hounds of  the  baron's  were  already  within 
a  few  leaps  of  it. 

"  Soon  I  was  able  to  make  out  two  fig- 
ures, one  standing  up  and  urging  the  horses 
on  with  whip  and  voice,  the  other  clinging 
to  the  back  seat  and  looking  towards  us  in 
an  attitude  of  terror.  A  great  fear  crept 
into  my  half  frozen  brain  —  were  we  not 
bringing  deadly  danger,  instead  of  help  to 
these  travellers?  Great  God!  did  the 
baron  mean  to  use  them  as  a  bait  for  his 
new  method  of  wolf-hunting? 

"  I  would  have  turned  upon  Kossowski 
with  a  cry  of  expostulation  or  warning, 
but  he,  urging  on  his  hounds,  as  he  gal- 
loped on  their  flank,  howling  and  gesticu- 
lating like  a  veritable  Hun,  passed  me  by 
like  a  flash,  and  all  at  once  I  knew." 

Marshfield  paused  for  a  moment  and 
sent  his  pale  smile  round  upon  his  listen- 
ers, who  now  showed  no  signs  of  sleepi- 
ness;  he  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar, 
twisted  the  latter  round  in  his  mouth,  and 
added  dryly :  — 

"And  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  a  little 
strong,  even  for  a  baron  in  the  Carpathi- 
ans. The  travellers  were  our  quarry. 
But  the  reason  why  the  Lord  of  Yany  had 
turned  man-hunter  I  was  yet  to  learn. 
Just  then  I  had  to  direct  my  energies  to 
frustrating  his  plans.  I  used  my  spurs 
mercilessly.  Whilst  I  drew  up  even  with 
him  I  saw  the  two  figures  in  the  sleigh 
change  places  ;  he  who  had  hitherto  driven 
now  faced  back,  while  his  companion  took 
the  reins;  there  was  the  pale  blue  sheen 
of  a  revolver  barrel  under  the  moonlight, 


followed  by  a  yellow  flash,  and  the  nearest 
hound  rolled  over  in  the  snow. 

"With  an  oath  the  baron  twisted  round 
in  his  saddle  to  call  up  and  urge  on  the 
remainder.  My  horse  had  taken  fright  at 
the  report  and  dashed  irresistibly  forward, 
bringing  me  at  once  almost  level  with  the 
fugitives,  and  the  next  instant  the  revolver 
was  turned  menacingly  towards  me. 
There  was  no  time  to  explain;  my  pistol 
was  already  drawn,  and  as  another  of  the 
brutes  bounded  up,  almost  under  my 
horse's  feet,  I  loosed  it  upon  him — I 
must  have  let  off  both  barrels  at  once,  for 
the  weapon  flew  out  of  my  hand,  but  the 
hound's  back  was  broken.  I  presume  the 
traveller  understood ;  at  any  rate  he  did 
not  fire  at  me. 

"  In  moments  of  intense  excitement  like 
these,  strangely  enough,  the  mind  is  ex- 
traordinarily open  to  impressions.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  man's  countenance,  in 
the  sledge,  as  he  stood  upright  and  defied 
us  in  his  mortal  danger;  it  was  young, 
very  handsome,  the  features  not  distorted, 
but  set  into  a  sort  of  desperate,  stony 
calm,  and  I  knew  it,  beyond  all  doubt, 
for  that  of  an  Englishman.  And  then  I 
saw  his  companion  —  it  was  the  baron's 
wife. 

"  It  takes  a  long  time  to  say  all  this ;  it 
only  required  an  instant  to  see  it.  The 
loud  explosion  of  my  pistol  had  hardly 
ceased  to  ring  before  the  baron,  with  a 
fearful  imprecation,  was  upon  me.  First 
he  lashed  at  me  with  his  whip  as, we  tore 
along  side  by  side,  and  then  I  saw  him 
wind  the  reins  round  his  off-arm  and  bend 
over,  and  I  felt  his  angry  fingers  close 
tightly  on  my  right  foot.  The  next  instant 
I  should  have  been  lifted  out  of  my  saddle, 
but  there  came  another  shot  from  the 
sledge.  The  baron's  horse  plunged  and 
stumbled,  and  the  baron,  hanging  on  to 
my  foot  with  a  fierce  grip,  was  wrenched 
from  his  seat.  His  horse,  however,  was 
up  again  immediately,  and  I  was  released, 
and  then  I  caught  a  confused  glimpse  of 
the  frightened  and  wounded  animal  gal- 
loping wildly  away  to  the  right,  leaving  a 
black  track  of  blood  behind  him  in  the 
snow,  his  master,  entangled  in  the  reins, 
running  with  incredible  swiftness  by  his 
side  and  endeavoring  to  vault  back  into 
the  saddle. 

"  And  now  came  to  pass  a  terrible  thing 
which,  in  his  savage  plans,  my  host  had 
doubtless  never  anticipated. 

"  One  of  the  hounds  that  had  during  this 
short  check  recovered  lost  ground,  coming 
across  this  hot  trail  of  blood,  turned  awav 
from  his  course,  and  with  a  joyous  yell 
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darted  after  the  running  man.  In  another 
instant  the  remainder  of  the  pack  were 
upon  the  new  scent, 

"As  soon  as  I  could  stop  my  horse,  I 
tried  to  turn  him  in  the  direction  the  new 
chase  had  taken,  but  just  then,  through 
the  night  air,  over  the  receding  sound  of 
the  horse's  scamper  and  the  sobbing  of  the 
pack  in  full  cry,  there  came  a  long  scream, 
and  after  that  a  sickening  silence.  And  I 
knew  that  somewhere  yonder,  under  the 
beautiful  moonlight,  the  Baron  Kossowski 
was  being  devoured  by  his  starving  dogs. 

"  I  looked  round,  with  the  sweat  on  my 
face,  vaguely,  for  some  human  being  to 
share  the  horror  of  the  moment,  and  I 
saw,  gliding  away,  far  away,  in  the  white 
distance,  the  black  silhouette  of  the 
sledge." 

"Well?"  said  we,  in  divers  tones  of 
impatience,  curiosity,  or  horror,  according 
to  our  divers  temperaments,  as  the  speaker 
uncrossed  his  legs  and  gazed  at  us  in  mild 
triumph,  with  all  the  air  of  having  said 
his  say,  and  satisfactorily  proved  his 
point. 

"  Well,"  repeated  he,  "  what  more  do 
you  want  to  know?  It  will  interest  you 
but  slightly,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  how  I  found 
my  way  back  to  the  Hof ;  or  how  I  told  as 
much  as  I  deemed  prudent  of  the  even- 
ing's gruesome  work  to  the  baron's  ser- 
vants, who,  by  the  way,  to  my  amazement, 
displayed  the  profoundest  and  most  un- 
mistakable sorrow  at  the  tidings,  and  sal- 
lied forth  (at  their  head  the  Cossack  who 
had  seen  us  depart)  to  seek  for  his  re- 
mains. Excuse  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
remark  ;  I  fear  the  dogs  ntiust  have  left 
very  little  of  him  ;  he  had  dieted  them  so 
carefully.  However,  since  it  was  to  have 
been  a  case  of  'chop,  crunch,  and  gobble,* 
as  the  baron  had  it,  I  preferred  that  that 
particular  fate  should  have  overtaken  him 
than  me  —  or,  for  that  matter,  either  of 
these  two  country  people  of  ours  in  the 
sledge. 

"Nor  am  I  going  to  inflict  upon  you," 
continued  Marshfield,  after  draining  his 
glass,  "a  full  account  of  my  impressions 
when  I  found  myself  once  more  in  that 
immense,  deserted,  and  stricken  house, 
so  luxuriously  prepared  for  the  mistress 
who  had  fled  from  it ;  how  I  philosophized 
over  all  this,  according  to  my  wont;  the 
conjectures  I  made  as  to  the  first  acts  of 
the  drama,  the  untold  sufferings  my  coun- 
t'^ywoman  must  have  endured  from  the 
moment  her  husband  first  grew  jealous  till 
she  determined  on  this  desperate  step ; 
as  to  how  and  when  she  had  met  her  lover, 


how  they  communicated,  and  how  the 
baron  had  discovered  the  intended  flitting 
in  time  to  concoct  his  characteristic  re- 
venge. 

"One  thing  you  maybe  sure  of,  I  had 
no  mind  to  remain  at  Yany  an  hour  longer 
than  necessary.  I  even  contrived  to  get 
well  clear  of  the  neighborhood  before  the 
lady's  absence  was  discovered.  Luckily 
for  me  — or  I  might  have  been  taxed  with 
connivance ;  though  indeed  the  simple 
household  did  not  seem  to  know  what  sus- 
picion was,  and  accepted  my  account  with 
childlike  credence  —  very  typical,  and 
very  convenient  to  me  at  the  same  time." 

"  But  how  do  you  know,"  said  one  of  us, 
"that  the  man  was  her  lover?  —  he  might 
have  been  her  brother  or  some  other  rel- 
ative?" 

"That,"  said  Marshfield,  with  his  little 
flat  laugh,  "  I  happen  to  have  ascertained 

—  and,  curiously  enough,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  at  the  play,  between  the  acts, 
from  my  comfortable  seat  (first  row  of  the 
pit),  I  was  looking  leisurely  round  the 
house  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  woman,  in 
a  box  close  by,  whose  head  was  turned 
from  me,  and  who  presented  the  somewhat 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  young  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  most  exquisite  contour 

—  and  perfectly  grey  hair;  and  not  dull 
grey,  but  rather  of  a  pleasing  tint  —  like 
frosted  silver.  This  aroused  my  curios- 
ity, I  brought  my  glasses  to  a  focus  on 
her,  and  waited  patiently  till  she  turned 
round.  Then  I  recognized  the  Baroness 
Kossowski,  and  I  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  young  hair  being  white. 

"Yet  she  looked  placid  and  happy; 
strangely  so,  it  seemed  to  me,  under  the 
sudden  reviving  in  my  memory  of  such 
scenes  as  I  have  now  described.  But 
presently  I  understood  further;  beside 
her,  in  close  attendance,  was  the  man  of 
the  sledge,  a  handsome  fellow,  with  much 
of  a  military  air  about  him. 

"During  the  course  of  the  evening,  as 
I  watched,  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  come 
into  the  box,  and  at  the  end  I  slipped  out 
into  the  passage  to  catch  him  as  he  came 
out. 

" '  Who  is  the  woman  with  the  white 
hair  ?  '  I  asked.  Then,  in  the  fragmentary 
style  approved  of  by  ultra-fashionable 
young  men  —  this  earnest  —  languid  mode 
of  speech  presents  curious  similarities  in 
all  languages  —  he  told  me  :  *  Most  charm- 
ing couple  in  London  —  awfully  pretty, 
wasn't  she?    He  had  been  in  the  Guards 

—  attachi  2Jt  Vienna  once  —  they  adored 
each  other.  White  hair,  devilish  queer, 
wasn't  it?    Suited  her,  somehow.    And 
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then  she  had  been  married  to  a  Russian, 
or   something,   somewhere  in   the    wilds, 

and  their  names  were '     But  do  you 

know,"  said  Marshfield,  interrupting  him- 
self, "  I  think  I  had  better  let  you  find  that 
out  for  yourselves,  if  you  care." 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE    SPANISH    STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

III. 

On  Friday  the  I2th  the  Arraada  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Howard  had  fol- 
lowed so  far,  expecting  that  it  might  seek 
shelter  there.  But  it  went  by  with  a  lead- 
ing wind.  He  knew  then  that  till  another 
season  they  would  see  no  more  of  it,  so 
put  about  and  returned  to  Margate. 

Relieved  of  his  alarming  presence,  the 
Spaniards  were  able  to  look  into  their  con- 
dition and  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  which 
might  now  be  protracted  for  several  weeks. 
The  duke  himself  was  short  and  sullen, 
shut  himself  in  his  state-room  and  refused 
to  see  or  speak  with  any  one.  Diego 
Florez  became  the  practical  commander, 
and  had  to  announce  the  alarming  news 
that  the  provisions  taken  in  at  Corunna 
had  been  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  they 
would  all  be  starving  in  a  fortnight.  The 
state  of  the  water  supply  was  worst  of  all, 
for  the  casks  had  most  of  them  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  guns.  The  salt 
meat  and  fish  were  gone  or  spoilt.  The 
rations  were  reduced  to  biscuit.  Half  a 
pound  of  biscuit,  a  pint  of  water,  and  half 
a  pint  of  wine  was  all  that  each  person 
could  be  allowed.  Men  and  officers  fared 
alike;  and  on  this  miserable  diet,  and  un- 
provided with  warm  clothing,  which  they 
never  needed  in  their  own  sunny  lands, 
the  crews  of  the  Armada  were  about  to 
face  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  northern 
latitude. 

They  had  brought  with  them  many  hun- 
dreds of  mules  and  horses.  They  might 
have  killed  and  eaten  them,  and  so  miti- 
gated the  famine.  But  they  thought  of 
nothing.  The  wretched  animals  were 
thrown  overboard  to  save  water,  and  the 
ships  in  the  rear  sailed  on  through  floating 
carcases  —  a  ghastly  emblem  of  the  gen- 
eral wreck.  The  duke  felt  more  than  the 
officers  gave  him  credit  for.  In  a  letter 
which  he  despatched  to  Philip  on  August 
21,  in  a  forlorn  hope  that  it  might  reach 
Spain  somehow,  he  described  the  neces- 
sity which  had  been  found  of  cutting 
down  the  food,  and  the  consequent  suffer- 


ing.* That  alone  would  have  been  enough, 
for  the  men  were  wasting  to  a  shadow  of 
themselves,  but  besides  there  were  three 
thousand  sick  with  scurvy  and  dysentery, 
and  thousands  more  with  wounds  un- 
cured. 

But  if  he  sympathized  with  the  men's 
distresses  he  did  not  allow  his  sympathy 
to  be  seen.  He  knew  that  he  was  blamed 
for  what  had  happened,  that  he  was  dis- 
trusted and  perhaps  despised  ;  and  while 
keeping  aloof  from  every  one,  he  encour- 
aged their  resentment  by  deserving  it. 
Many  persons  might  have  been  in  fault. 
But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  those 
wretched  days,  wretched  mainly  through 
the  duke's  owh  blunders,  were  not  a  time 
for  severity;  yet  it  pleased  him,  while 
secluded  in  his  cabin,  to  order  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  who 
had  lost  their  anchors  at  Calais,  and  had 
failed  to  support  him  in  the  action  which 
followed.  He  accused  them  of  cowandice. 
He  held  a  court-martial  on  them  and 
ordered  twenty  to  be  executed.  Death 
with  most  was  exchanged  for  degrada- 
tion and  imprisonment,  but  two  poor 
wretches  were  selected  on  whom  ths  sen- 
tence was  to  be  carried  out,  as  exception- 
ally culpable.  When  he  had  decided  to 
fly,  the  duke  had  ordered  that  the  whole 
fleet  should  remain  behind  the  San  Mar- 
tin. A  Captain  Cuellar  and  a  Captain 
Christobal  de  Avila  had  strayed  for  a  few 
miles  ahead,  intending,  as  the  duke  per- 
haps supposed,  to  desert.  Don  Chris- 
tobal, to  the  disgust  of  the  fleet,  was 
executed  with  a  parade  of  cruelty.  He 
was  hung  on  the  yard  of  a  pinnace,  which 
was  sent  round  the  squadrons' with  Don 
Christobal's  body  swinging  upon  it  before 
it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Cuellar's  fate 
was  to  have  been  the  same.  He  com- 
manded a  galleon  called  the  San  Pedro. 
He  had  been  in  the  action  and  had  done 
his  duty.  His  ship  had  been  cut  up.  He 
himself  had  not  slept  for  ten  days,  having 
been  in  every  fight  since  the  Armada  en- 
tered the  Channel.  When  all  was  over, 
and  the  strain  had  been  taken  off,  he  had 
dropped  off  exhausted.  His  sailing  mas- 
ter, finding  the  San  Pedro  leaking,  had 
gone  in  advance  to  lay-to  and  examine  her 
hurts.  Exasperated  at  the  disobedience 
to  his  direction,  the  duke  sent  for  Cuellar, 

*  Por  ser  tan  pocos  los  bastimentos  que  se  llevan, 
que,  para  que  puedan  durar  un  mes,  y  el  agua,  se  han 
acortado  las  raciones  general mente  sin  exceptuar  per- 
sona, porque  no  perezxan,  dando  se  media  libra  de 
biscocho,  y  un  cuartillo  de  agua,  y  medio  de  vino  sio 
ninguna  otra  cosa,  con  que  se  va  padeciendo  lo  que 
V.M.  podra  juzgar.  (Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip,  Au- 
gust 21.    Duro,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226.) 
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refused  to  listen  to  his  defence,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  hano:ed.  Don  Francisco 
de  Bobadilla  with  difficulty  obtained  his 
life  for  him,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his 
ship  and  sent  under  arrest  to  another  gal- 
leon, to  encounter,  as  will  be  seen,  a  sin- 
gular adventure. 

The  display  of  temper,  added  to  the 
general  conviction  of  the  duke's  unfitness 
for  his  place,  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  dispersal  of  the  Armada  which  imme- 
diately followed.  The  officers  felt  that 
they  must  shift  for  themselves.  The  fleet 
held  together  as  far  as  the  Orkneys.  The 
intention  was  to  hold  a  northerly  course 
till  the  6oth  parallel.  Assuming  the  wind 
to  remain  in  the  west,  the  pilots  held  that 
from  this  altitude  the  galleons  could 
weather  the  Irish  coast  at  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  be  out  of  danger  —  to  weather 
Cape  Clear,  as  they  described  it,  but  the 
Cape  Clear  which  they  meant  —  a  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  it — was  not  the 
point  so  named  at  present,  but  Clare 
Island,  the  extreme  western  point  of  Mayo. 
The  high-built,  broad,  and  shallow  gal- 
leons were  all  execrable  sailers,  but  some 
sailed  worse  than  others,  and  some  were  in 
worse  condition  than  others.  They  passed 
the  Orkneys  together,  and  were  then  sep- 
arated in  a  gale.  The  nights  were  length- 
ening, the  days  were  thick  and  misty,  and 
they  lost  sight  of  each  other.  Two  or 
three  went  north  as  far  as  the  Faroe 
Islands,  suffering  pitifully  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Detachments,  eight  or  ten  to- 
gether, made  head  as  they  could,  looking 
westward,  against  wind  and  sea,  the  men 
dying  daily  in  hundreds.  The  San  Martin, 
with  sixty  ships  in  company,  kept  far  out 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  they  rolled  down 
towards  the  south  dipping  their  mainyards 
in  the  tremendous  seas.  On  August  21, 
the  day  on  which  the  duke  wrote  to  Philip, 
they  were  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Cape 
Wrath,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  waters. 
"The  Lord,"  he  said,  "had  been  pleased 
to  send  them  a  fortune  different  from  that 
which  they  had  looked  for;  but  since  the 
expedition  had  been  undertaken  from  the 
beginning  in  the  Lord's  service,  all  doubt- 
less had  been  ordered  in  the  manner 
which  would  conduce  most  to  the  king's 
advantage  and  the  Lord's  honor  and  glory. 
The  fleet  had  suffered  so  heavily  that  they 
had  considered  the  best  thing  which  they 
could  do  would  be  to  bring  the  remains  of 
it  home  in  safety.  Their  finest  ships  had 
been  lost,  their  ammunition  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  enemy's  fleet  was  too 
strong  for  what  was  left.  The  English 
guns  were   heavier;  their  sailing  powers 


immeasurably  superior.  The  sole  advan- 
tage of  the  Spaniards  was  in  small  arms, 
and  these  they  could  not  use,  as  the  enemy 
refused  to  close.  Thus,  with  the  assent 
of  the  vice-admirals,  he  was  making  for 
home  round  the  Scotch  Isles.  The  food 
was  short;  the  dead  were  many;  the  sick 
and  wounded  more.  He  himself  could 
but  pray  that  they  might  soon  reach  a 
port,  as  their  lives  depended  on  it." 

This  letter,  though  sent  off  out  of  the 
Western  Ocean,  did  eventually  reach  the 
king's  hands.  Meanwhile  the  weather 
grew  wilder  and  wilder.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  could  bear  up  against  the 
gales  diminished  daily,  and  one  by  one 
they  fell  to  leeward  on  the  fatal  Irish 
shore.  Leaving  Medina  Sidonia  and  the 
survivors  who  reached  home  along  with 
him,  the  story  must  follow  those  who 
were  unequal  to  the  work  required  of 
them.  The  Spaniards  were  excellent  sea- 
men. They  had  navigated  ships  no  worse 
than  those  which  were  lumbering  through 
the  Irish  seas,  amon§j  West-Indian  hurri- 
canes and  through  the  tempests  at  Cape 
Horn.  But  these  poor  wretches  were  but 
shadows  of  themselves ;  they  had  been 
poisoned  at  the  outset  with  putrid  provi- 
sions ;  they  were  now  famished  and  sick, 
their  vessels'  sides  torn  to  pieces  by 
cannon-shot  and  leaking  at  a  thousand 
holes,  their  wounded  spars  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  necessary  canvas  ;  worst  of  all, 
their  spirits  broken.  The  superstitious 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  started  had 
turned  into  a  fear  that  they  were  the 
objects  of  a  malignant  fate  with  which  it 
was  useless  to  struggle.  Some  had  been 
driven  among  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland;  the  ships  had  been  lost;  the 
men  who  got  on  shore  alive  made  their 
way  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  these  were 
the  few.  Thirty  or  forty  others  had  at- 
tempted in  scattered  parties  to  beat  their 
way  into  the  open  sea.  But,  in  addition 
to  hunger,  the  men  were  suffering  fear- 
fully for  want  of  water  and  perhaps  forced 
the  pilots  either  to  make  in  for  the  land, 
or  else  to  turn  south  before  they  had 
gained  sufficient  offing.  Thus,  one  by  one 
all  these  drove  ashore,  either  on  the  coast 
of  Sligo  or  Donegal,  or  in  Clew  Bay  or 
Galway  Bay,  or  the  rocks  of  Clare  and 
Kerry,  and  the  wretched  crews  who  es- 
caped the  waves  found  a  fate  only  more 
miserable.  The  gentlemen  and  officers, 
soiled  and  battered  though  they  were,  car- 
ried on  land  such  ornaments  as  they  pos- 
sessed. The  men  had  received  their  pay 
at  Corunna,  and  naturally  took  it  with 
them   in   their  pockets.     The  wild  Irish 
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were  tempted  by  the  plunder.  The  gold 
chains  and  ducats  were  too  much  for  their 
humanity,  and  hundreds  of  half-drowned 
wretches  were  dragged  out  of  the  waves 
only  to  be  stripped  and  knocked  on  the 
head,  while  those  who  escaped  the  Celtic 
skenes  and  axes,  too  weak  and  exhausted 
to  defend  themselves,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  troops  who  were  in  garrison 
in  Connaught.  The  more  intelligent  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  hurried  down  to  prevent 
their  countrymen  from  disgracing  them- 
selves. They  stopped  the  robbing  and 
murdering,  and  a  good  many  unfortunate 
wretches  found  shelter  in  their  castles. 
Such  Spaniards  as  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  English  met  a  fate  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  regret.  Flung 
as  they  were  upon  the  shore,  ragged, 
starved,  and  unarmed,  their  condition 
might  have  moved  the  pity  of  less  gener- 
ous foes.  But  the  age  was  not  pitiful. 
Catholic  fanaticism  had  declared  war 
against  what  it  called  heresy,  and  the  her- 
etics had  to  defend  their  lives  and  liberties 
by  such  means  as  offered  themselves. 
There  might  be  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Spanish  prisoners  in  their  present  wretch- 
edness, but  if  allowed  to  recover  and  find 
protection  from  Irish  hospitality,  they 
might  and  would  become  eminently  dan- 
gerous. The  number  of  English  was 
small,  far  too  small,  to  enable  them  to 
guard  two  or  three  thousand  men.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  one  or  two 
officers  who  were  reserved  for  ransom,  all 
that  were  captured  were  shot  or  hanged 
on  the  spot. 

The  history  of  these  unfortunates  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  English  records  rather 
than  the  Spanish.  They  never  returned 
to  Spain  to  tell  their  own  story,  and  Cap- 
tain Duro  has  little  to  say  about  them  be- 
yond what  he  has  gathered  from  English 
wriiers.  Among  the  documents  published 
by  him,  however,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
narrative  related  by  the  Captain  Cuellar 
who  so  nearly  escaped  hanging,  a  narra- 
tive which  not  only  contains  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  of  the  galleons,  but 
gives  a  unique  and  curious  picture  of  the 
Ireland  of  the  time. 

The  scene  of  the  greatest  destruction 
among  the  ships  of  the  Armada  was  Sligo 
Bay.  It  is  easy  to  see  why.  The  coast  on 
the  Mayo  side  of  it  trends  away  seventy 
miles  to  the  west  as  far  as  Achill  and  Clare 
Island,  and  ships  embayed  there  in  heavy 
south-westerly  weather  had  no  chance  of 
escape.  On  one  beach,  five  miles  in 
length,  Sir  JefiErey  Fenton  counted  eleven 
hundred  dead    bodies,   and   the  country 


people  told  him,  "the  like  was  to  be  seen 
in  other  places."  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam 
saw  broken  timber  from  the  wrecks  lying 
near  Ballyshannon  "  sufficient  to  have  built 
five  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  world,"  be- 
sides masts  and  spars  and  cordage,  and 
boats  bottom  uppermost.  Among  the  ves- 
sels which  went  ashore  at  this  spot  to  form 
part  of  the  ruin  which  Fitzwilliam  was 
looking  upon  was  a  galleon  belonging  to 
the  Levantine  squadron,  commanded  by 
Don  Martin  de  Aranda,  to  whose  charge 
Cuellar  had  been  committed  when  Boba- 
dilla  saved  him  from  the  yard-arm.  Don 
Martin,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  to 
double  Achill  Island,  had  fallen  back  into 
the  bay  and  had  anchored  off  Ballyshan- 
non in  a  heavy  sea  with  two  other  gal- 
leons. There  they  lay  for  four  days,  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  of  September,  when 
the  gale  rising  their  cables  parted,  and  all 
three  drove  on  shore  on  a  sandy  beach 
among  the  rocks.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
does  the  sea  break  more  violently  than  on 
that  cruel,  shelterless  strand.  Two  of  the 
galleons  went  to  pieces  in  an  hour.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors,  too  weak  to  struggle, 
were  most  of  them  rolled  in  the  surf  till 
they  were  dead  and  then  washed  up  upon 
the  shingle.  Gentlemen  and  servants,  no- 
bles and  common  seamen,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Cuellar's  ship  had  broken  in  two, 
but  the  forecastle  held  a  little  longer  to- 
gether than  the  rest,  and  Cuellar,  clinging 
to  it,  watched  his  comrades  being  swept 
away  and  destroyed  before  his  eyes.  The 
wild  Irish  were  down  in  hundreds  strip- 
ping the  bodies.  Those  who  had  come  on 
shore  with  life  in  them  fared  no  better. 
Some  were  knocked  on  the  head,  others 
had  their  clothes  torn  off  and  were  left 
naked  to  perish  of  cold.  Don  Diego  En- 
riquez,  a  high-born  patrician,  passed  with 
the  Conde  de  Villafranca  and  sixty-five 
others,  into  his  ship's  tender  carrying  bags 
of  ducats  and  jewels.  They  went  below, 
and  fastened  down  the  hatchway,  hoping 
to  be  rolled  alive  on  land.  A  huge  wave 
turned  the  tender  bottom  upwards,  and  all 
who  were  in  it  were  smothered.  As  the 
tide  went  back  the  Irish  came  with  their 
axes  and  broke  a  hole  open  in  search  of 
plunder ;  while  Cuellar  looked  on  specu- 
lating how  soon  the  same  fate  would  be 
his  own,  and  seeing  the  corpses  of  his 
comrades  dragged  out,  stripped  naked, 
and  left  to  the  wolves.  His  own  turn  came 
at  last.  He  held  on  to  the  wreck  till  it 
was  swept  away,  and  he  found  himself  in 
the  water  with  a  brother  officer  who  had 
stuffed  his  pockets  full  of  gold.  He  could 
not  swim,  but  he  caught  a  scuttle  board  at 
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it  floated  by  him  and  climbed  up  upon  it. 
His  companion  tried  to  follow,  but  was 
washed  off  and  drowned.  Cuellar  a  few 
minutes  later  was  tossed  ashore,  his  leg 
badly  cut  by  a  blow  from  a  spar  in  the 
surf.  Drenched  and  bleeding  as  he  was, 
he  looked  a  miserable  figure.  The  Irish, 
who  were  plundering  the  better  dressed 
of  the  bodies,  took  no  notice  of  him.  He 
crawled  along  till  he  found  a  number  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  been  left  with 
nothing  but  life,  bare  to  their  skins,  and 
huddled  together  for  warmth.  Cuellar, 
•who  had  still  his  clothes,  though  of  course 
drenched,  lay  down  among  some  rushes. 
A  gentleman,  worse  off  than  he,  for  he  was 
entirely  naked,  threw  himself  at  his  side 
too  spent  to  speak.  Two  Irishmen  came 
by  with  axes  who,  to  Cuellar's  surprise, 
cut  some  bushes,  which  they  threw  over 
them  for  a  covering,  and  went  on  to  join 
in  the  pillage  on  the  shore.  Cuellar,  half 
dead  from  cold  and  hunger,  fell  asleep. 
He  was  woke  by  a  troop  of  English  horse- 
men galloping  by  for  a  share  in  the  spoil. 
He  called  his  comrade  but  found  him  dead, 
while  all  round  the  crows  and  wolves  were 
busy  over  the  naked  carcases.  Something 
like  a  monastery  was  visible  not  far  ofj. 
Cuellar  limped  along  till  he  reached  it. 
He  found  it  deserted.  The  roof  had  been 
lately  burnt.  The  images  of  the  saints 
lay  tumbled  on  the  ground.  In  the  nave 
twelve  Spaniards  were  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  The  monks  had  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

Sick  at  the  ghastly  spectacle,  he  crept 
along  a  path  through  a  wood,  when  he 
came  upon  an  old  woman  who  was  hiding 
her  cattle  from  the  English.  Her  cabin 
was  not  far  distant,  but  she  made  signs  to 
him  to  keep  off  as  there  were  enemies  in 
occupation  there.  Wandering  hopelessly 
on,  he  fell  in  with  two  of  his  countrymen, 
naked  and  shivering.  They  were  fam- 
ished, and  they  went  back  together  to  the 
sea,  hoping  to  find  some  fragments  of  pro- 
vision washed  on  land.  On  the  way  they 
came  on  the  body  of  Don  Enriquez  and 
stopped  to  scrape  a  hole  in  the  sand  and 
bury  it.  While  they  were  thus  employed 
a  party  of  Irish  came  up,  who  pointed  to 
a  cluster  of  cabins  and  intimated  that  if 
they  went  there  they  would  be  taken  care 
of.  Cuellar  was  dead  lame.  His  com- 
panions left  him.  At  the  first  cottage 
which  he  reached,  there  was  an  old  Irish 
•' savage,"  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  girl.  The  Englishman  struck  at 
him  with  a  knife  and  gave  him  a  second 
wound.  They  stripped  him  to  his  shirt, 
took  a  gold  chain  from  him,  which  they 
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found  concealed  under  it,  and  a  purse  of 
ducats.  They  would  have  left  him  ^«  cue- 
ros^  like  the  rest,  without  a  rag  upon  him, 
had  not  the  girl  interposed,  who  affected 
to  be  a  Christian,  "  though  she  was  no 
more  a  Christian  than  Mahomet."  The 
Frenchman  proved  to  be  an  old  sailor  who 
had  fought  at  Terceira.  In  him  the  Span- 
ish captain  found  some  human  kindness, 
for  he  bound  up  his  leg  for  him  and  gave 
him  some  oatcakes  with  butter  and  milk. 
The  Frenchman  then  pointed  to  a  ridge 
of  distant  mountains.  There,  he  said, 
was  the  country  of  the  O'Rourke,  a  great 
chief,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  O'Rourke  would  take  care  of  him, 
and  many  of  his  comrades  had  already 
gone  thither  for  protection.  With  his 
strength  something  restored  by  the  food, 
Cuellar  limped  along,  stick  in  hand.  At 
night  he  stopped  at  a  hut  where  there  was 
a  lad  who  could  speak  Latin.  This  boy 
talked  with  him,  gave  him  supper  and  a 
bundle  of  straw  to  sleep  upon.  About 
midnight  the  boy's  father  and  brother 
came  in,  loaded  with  plunder  from  the 
wrecks.  They,  too,  did  him  no  hurt,  and 
sent  him  forward  in  the  morning  with  a 
pony  and  a  guide.  English  soldiers  were 
about,  sent,  as  he  conjectured,  probably 
with  truth,  to  kill  all  the  Spaniards  that 
they  could  fall  in  with.  The  first  party 
that  he  met  did  not  see  him.  With  the 
second  he  was  less  fortunate.  His  guide 
saved  his  life  by  some  means  which  Cuel- 
lar did  not  understand.  But  they  beat 
him  and  took  his  shirt  from  him,  the 
last  of  his  garments  that  had  been  left. 
The  boy  and  pony  went  off,  and  he 
thought  then  that  the  end  was  come  and 
prayed  God  to  finish  with  him  and  take 
him  to  his  mercy.  Forlorn  as  he  was, 
however,  he  rallied  his  courage,  picked  up 
a  piece  of  old  matting,  and  with  this  and 
some  plaited  ferns  made  a  shift  to  cover 
himself,  and  thus  costumed  he  went  on  to 
a  hamlet  at  the  side  of  a  lake.  The  hovels 
of  which  it  consisted  were  all  empty  ;  he 
entered  the  best-looking  of  them,  found 
some  fagots  of  oat-straw,  and  was  looking 
about  for  a  place  to  sleep  among  them, 
when  three  naked  figures  sprang  suddervly 
up.  He  took  them  for  devils,  and  in  his 
extraordinary  dress  they  thought  the  same 
of  him;  but  they  proved  to  have  belonged 
to  the  wrecked  galleons ;  one  of  them  a 
naval  officer,  the  other  two  soldiers.  They 
explained  mutually  who  they  were,  and 
then  buried  themselves  in  the  oat-sheaves 
and  slept.  They  remained  there  for 
warmth  and  concealment  all  the  next  day. 
At  night,  having  wrapped  themselves  iri 
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straw,  they  walked  on  till  they  reached 
the  dominions  of  the  chief  to  whom  they 
had  been  directed.  O'Rourke  himself 
was  absent  "fighting the  English,"  but  his 
wife  took  them  in,  fed  them,  and  allowed 
them  to  stay.  As  a  particular  favor  she 
bestowed  an  old  cloak  upon  Cuellar,  which 
he  found,  however,  to  be  swarming  with 
lice.  The  hospitality  was  not  excessive. 
A  report  reached  him  that  a  Spanish  ship 
had  put  into  Killebegs  harbor,  was  refitting 
for  sea,  and  about  to  sail.  He  hurried 
down  to  join  her,  but  she  was  gone.  He 
learnt  afterwards  that  she  had  been 
wrecked  and  that  all  on  board  had  per- 
ished. 

He  was  now  like  a  hunted  wolf.     The 
English   deputy   had   issued   orders    that 
every  Spaniard   in   the  country  must   be 
given  up  to  the  government.     The  Irish 
did  not  betray  Cuellar,  but  they  did  not 
care  to   risk  their  necks  by  giving  him 
shelter,  and  he  wandered  about  through 
the  winter  in  Sligo  and  Donegal,  meeting 
with  many  strange  adventures.     His  first 
friend  was  a  poor  priest,  who   was   per- 
forming his  functions  among  the  Irish,  in 
spite  of   the  law,  disguised  as  a  layman. 
From   this   man   he   met  with  help.     He 
worked  next  as  a  journeyman  with  a  black- 
smith, and  the  blacksmith's  wife,  who  was 
a  brute.     The  priest  delivered  him  from 
these  people,  and  carried  him  to  a  castle, 
which,   from  the  description,   appears  to 
have  been  on  Lough  Erne,  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  he  met  with  hearty  hospi- 
tality, in  the  Irish  understanding  of  the 
term.     The   owner   of   the    castle  was    a 
gentleman.      He    recognized    an    ally  in 
every  enemy  of  England.    He  took  Cuellar 
into   his  troop  of  retainers,   and  dressed 
him  in  the   saffron  mantle  of  the   Irish 
Gallowglas.     For  some  weeks  he  was  now 
permitted  to  rest  and  recover  himself,  and 
he  spent  the  time  in  learning  the  manners 
of  the  people.     The  chief's  wife  was  beau- 
tiful,  unlike    the    blacksmith's,   and    the 
handsome  and  unfortunate  Spanish  officer 
was  an  interesting  novelty.     Besides  the 
lady  there  were  other  girls  in  the  castle, 
who  came  about  him  perhaps  too  ardently, 
asked  him  a  thousand  questions,  and  at 
length  insisted  that   he   should  examine 
their  hands  and  tell  their  fortunes.     He 
had  learnt  palmistry  from  the  gipsies  in 
his  own  land.     His  invention  was  ready. 
He  spoke  Latin,  which  they  could  under- 
stand, and  gathered  from  their  lips  broken 
fragments  of  their  own  Irish.     At  length, 
with   his   art  and   his    attractiveness,   he 
gives  the  reader  to   understand   that  he 
was    inconveniently    popular;    men    and 


women  persecuted  him  with  demands  and 
attentions,  and  he  had  to  throw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  chief  himself.  He 
describes  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
people  as  if  he  was  writing  of  a  fresh  dis- 
covered island  in  the  New  World. 

They  lived,  he  said,  like  mere  savages 
about  the  mountains.  Their  dwelling- 
places  were  thatched  hovels.  The  men 
were  large-limbed,  well-shaped,  and  light 
as  stags  (sueltos  como  corzos).  They  took 
but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  night. 
Their  chief  food  was  oatmeal  and  butter  ; 
their  drink  sour  milk,  for  want  of  anything 
better,  and  never  water,  though  they  had 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  usquebaugh 
he  does  not  mention.  On  feast  days  they 
dined  on  underdone  boiled  meat,  which 
they  ate  without  bread  or  salt.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  men  was  a  pair  of  tight-fitting 
breeches  with  a  goatskin  jacket ;  over  this 
a  long  mantle.  Their  hair  they  wore  low 
over  their  eyes,  They  were  strong  on 
their  legs,  could  walk  great  distances,  and 
were  hardy  and  enduring.  They,  or  such 
of  them  as  he  had  known,  paid  no  obedi- 
ence to  the  English.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  swamps  and  bogs,  which  kept 
the  English  at  a  distance,  and  there  was 
constant  war  between  the  races.  Even 
among  themselves  they  were  famous 
thieves.  They  robbed  from  each  other,, 
and  every  day  there  was  fighting.  If  one 
of  them  knew  that  his  neighbor  had  sheep 
or  cow,  he  would  be  out  at  night  to  steal 
it,  and  kill  the  owner.  Some  man  in  this 
way  collected  large  herds  and  flocks,  and 
then  the  English  would  come  down  on 
him,  and  he  had  to  fly  to  the  hills  with 
wife,  and  children,  and  stock.  Sheep  and 
cattle  were  their  only  form  of  property. 
They  had  no  clothes  and  no  furniture. 
They  slept  on  the  ground  on  a  bed  of 
rushes,  cut  fresh  as  they  wanted  them,  wet 
with  rain  or  stiff  with  frost.  The  womeo 
were  pretty,  but  ill-dressed.  A  shift  or  a 
mantle,  and  a  handkerchief  knotted  io 
front  over  the  forehead,  made  their  whole 
toilet ;  and  on  the  women  was  thrown  alJ 
the  homework,  which,  after  a  fashion,  they 
managed  to  do.  The  Irish  professed  to 
he  Christians.  Mass  was  said  after  the 
Roman  rule.  Their  churches  and  houses 
ot  religion  had  been  destroyed  by  the  En- 
glish, or  by  such  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  had  joined  the  English.  In  short,  they 
were  a  wild,  lawless  race,  and  every  one 
did  as  he  liked.  They  wished  well  to  the 
Spaniards  because  they  knew  them  to  be 
enemies  of  the  English  heretics,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  friendliness  which  they 
had  shown,  not  one  of  those  who  had  corae 
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on  shore  would  have  survived.  It  was 
true  at  first  they  plundered  and  stripped 
them  naked,  and  fine  spoils  they  got  out  of 
the  thirteen  galleons  which  were  wrecked 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  But  as  soon 
as  they  saw  that  the  Spaniards  were  being 
killed  by  the  English,  they  began  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Such  was  Cuellar's  general  picture,  very 
like  what  was  drawn  by  the  intruding 
Saxon,  and  has  been  denounced  as  cal- 
umny. Cuellar  was,  at  any  rate,  impartial, 
and  rather  liked  his  hosts  than  otherwise. 
The  lord  deputy  was  alarmed  at  the  num- 
ber of  fugitives  said  to  be  surviving.  As 
the  orders  to  surrender  them  had  not  been 
attended  to,  he  collected  a  force  in  Dub- 
lin and  went  in  person  into  Ulster  to  en- 
force obedience.  Cuellar's  entertainer 
had  been  especially  menaced,  and  had  to 
tell  his  guests  that  he  could  help  them  no 
further.  He  must  leave  his  castle  and 
retreat  himself  with  his  family  into  the 
mountains,  and  the  Spaniards  must  take 
care  of  themselves.  Cuellar  calls  the 
castle  Manglana ;  local  antiquaries  may 
be  able  to  identify  the  spot.  It  stood  on 
a  promontory  projecting  into  a  long,  deep, 
and  broad  lake,  and  was  covered  on  the 
land  side  by  a  swamp.  It  could  not  be 
taken  without  boats  or  artillery,  and  the 
Spaniards  offered  to  remain  and  defend  it 
if  the  chief  would  leave  them  a  few  mus- 
kets and  powder,  with  food  for  a  couple  of 
months.  There  were  nine  of  them.  The 
chief  agreed,  and  let  them  have  what  they 
wanted ;  and,  unless  Cuellar  lies,  he  and 
his  friends  held  "  Manglana"  for  a  fort- 
night against  a  force  of  eighteen  hundred 
English,  when  God  came  to  their  help  by 
sending  such  weather  that  the  enemy 
could  not  any  longer  keep  the  field. 

The  chief,  finding  the  value  of  such 
auxiliaries,  wished  to  keep  them  perma- 
nently with  him,  and  offered  Cuellar  his 
sister  for  a  wife.  Cuellar,  however,  was 
longing  for  home.  He  supposed  that  if 
he  could  reach  Scotland  he  could  cross 
easily  from  thence  to  Flanders.  One 
night  after  Christmas  he  slipped  away  and 
made  for  Antrim,  travelling,  seemingly, 
only  in  the  dark,  and  hiding  during  day. 
He  was  in  constant  danger,  as  the  tracks 
were  watched,  and  suspected  persons  were 
seized  and  searched.  He  got  as  far  as 
the  Giant's  Causeway ;  there  he  heard 
particulars  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  which 
he  had  tried  to  join  at  Killebegs.  It  was 
a  galeass  with  Alonzo  de  Leyva  and  two  or 
three  hundred  others  with  him.  They 
were  all  dead,  and  Cuellar  saw  the  relics 
of  them  which  the  people  had  collected  on 
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the  shore.  Alonzo  de  Leyva  was  the  best 
loved  of  all  the  Spaniards  in  the  fleet,  and 
the  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  had  per- 
ished was  a  fresh  distress.  He  was  afraid 
to  approach  a  port  lest  he  should  be  seized 
and  hanged.  For  six  weeks  he  was  hid 
away  by  some  women,  and  after  that  by  a 
bishop,  who  was  a  good  Christian,  though 
dressed  like  a  savage.  This  bishop  had  a 
dozen  Spaniards  with  him,  fed,  clothed, 
and  said  mass  for  them,  and  at  last  found 
a  boat  to  carry  them  across  the  Channel. 
They  went,  and  after  three  days'  struggle 
contrived  to  land  in  Argyllshire.  They 
had  been  led  to  hope  for  help  from  James. 
Cuellar  says  that  they  were  entirely  mis- 
taken. James  never  gave  them  a  bawbee, 
and  would  have  handed  them  over  to  the 
English  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  the 
resentment  of  the  Scotch  Catholic  nobles. 
The  Calvinist  Lowlanders  showed  them 
scanty  hospitality.  The  Prince  of  Parma 
was  informed  of  their  condition,  and 
agreed  with  a  Flemish  merchant  to  bring 
over  to  him  all  the  Spaniards,  now  numer- 
ous, who  were  on  Scotch  soil,  at  five 
ducats  a  head.  Even  yet  misfortune  had 
not  tired  of  persecuting  them.  In  their 
passage  they  were  chased  and  fired  on  by 
a  Dutch  frigate.  They  had  to  run  ashore, 
where  they  were  intercepted  by  the  Hol- 
landers, and  all  but  Cuellar  and  two  of  his 
companions  were  killed. 

So  ends  the  Spanish  captain's  story. 
The  wide  calamities  involving  multitudes 
are  but  the  aggregate  of  the  sufferings  of 
each  individual  of  whom  the  multitude  is 
composed.  Cuellar  came  off  luckily  com- 
pared with  most  of  his  companions.  Each 
of  the  twenty-nine  thousand  men  who 
sailed  in  July  from  Corunna  would  have 
had  to  relate  a  tale  of  misery  at  least  as 
pitiful  as  his,  and  the  worst  of  all  was 
that  no  one's  neck  was  wrung  for  it. 

The  sixty  galleons  who  remained  with 
the  duke  till  the  end  of  August  were 
parted  again  by  a  south-westerly  gale,  off 
the  point  of  Kerry.  The  duke  himself 
passed  so  far  out  to  sea  that  he  did  not  see 
the  Irish  coast  at  all.  Recalde,  with  two 
large  ships  besides  his  own,  had  come 
round  Dunmore  head,  near  the  land.  His 
crews  were  dying  for  want  of  water.  He 
seems  to  have  known  Dingle.  Dr.  San- 
ders, with  the  pope's  contingent,  had 
landed  there  eight  years  before,  and  a 
statement  in  an  account  of  Recalde's  life 
that  he  had  once  carried  a  thousand  men 
to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  refers  probably  to 
that  occasion.  At  all  events,  he  was  aware 
that  there  was  a  harbor  in  Dingle  Bay,  and 
he  made   for   it   with  his  consorts.     One 
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of  them,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  was 
wrecked  in  Blasket  Sound.  She  carried 
seven  hundred  men  when  she  sailed  out 
of  Lisbon.  Two  hundred  out  of  the  seven 
were  alive  in  her  when  she  struck  the  rock, 
and  every  one  of  them  perished,  save  a 
single  lad,  Recalde,  with  the  others,  an- 
chored in  the  Dingle  estuary,  and  sent 
in  to  the  town  a  passionate  entreaty  to  be 
allowed  to  fill  his  water-casks.  The  fate 
of  the  Papal  troops,  who  had  been  all  ex- 
ecuted a  few  miles  off,  had  so  frightened 
the  Irish  there  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
consent.  The  English  account  states  that 
he  had  to  sail  as  he  was,  to  live  or  die. 
The  belief  in  Spain  was  that  he  took  the 
water  that  he  wanted  by  force.  Perhaps 
the  inhabitants  were  not  entirely  inhuman, 
and  did  not  interfere.  He  saved  the  lives 
for  the  moment  of  the  wretched  men 
under  his  charge,  though  most  of  them 
perished  when  they  reached  their  homes  ; 
he  brought  back  his  ship  to  Corunna,  and 
there  died  himself  two  days  after  his 
arrival,  worn  out  by  shame  and  misery. 

Oquendo  also  reached  Spain  alive.  The 
persevering  west  winds  drove  him  down 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  he  made  his  way 
into  St.  Sebastian,  where  he  had  a  wife 
and  children  ;  but  he  refused  to  see  them  ; 
he  shut  himself  into  a  solitary  room,  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  ended  like  Re- 
calde, unable  to  outlive  the  disgrace  of  the 
gallant  navy  which  he  had  led  so  often 
into  victory.  They  had  done  all  that  men 
could  do.  On  the  miserable  day  when 
their  commander  decided  to  turn  his  back 
and  fly  they  would  have  forced  him  upon 
a  more  honorable  course,  and  given  the 
forlorn  adventure  an  issue  less  utterly 
ignominious.  But  their  advice  had  been 
rejected.  They  had  sailed  away  from  an 
enemy  whose  strength  at  most  was  not 
greater  than  theirs.  They  had  escaped 
from  a  battle  with  a  human  foe  to  a  more 
fatal  war  with  the  elements,  and  they  had 
seen  their  comrades  perish  round  them, 
victims  of  folly  and  weakness.  The  tre- 
mendous catastrophe  broke  their  hearts, 
and  they  lay  down  and  died.  Oquendo's 
Capitana  had  been  blown  up  after  the  fight 
at  Plymouth.  By  a  strange  fatality  the 
ship  which  brought  him  home  blew  up 
also  in  the  harbor  at  St.  Sebastian.  The 
explosion  may  have  been  the  last  sound 
which  reached  his  failing  sense.  The 
stragglers  came  in  one  by  one  ;  sixty-five 
only  of  the  hundred  and  thirty  who,  in 
July,  had  sailed  out  of  Corunna  full  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  In  those  hundred 
and  thirty  had  been  twenty-nine  thousand 
human  creatures,  freshly  dedicated  to  what 


they  called  the  service  of  their  Lord. 
Nine  or  ten  thousand  only  returned  ;  a 
ragged  remnant,  shadows  of  themselves, 
sinking  under  famine  and  fever  and  scurvy, 
which  carried  them  off  like  sheep  with  the 
rot.  When  they  had  again  touched  Span- 
ish soil,  a  wail  of  grief  rose  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  as  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children;  yet  above  it  all  rose  the  cry, 
Where  was  Alonzo  de  Leyva.-*  Where 
was  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry? 
Cuellar  knew  his  fate  ;  but  Cuellar  was 
with  his  Irish  chief  far  away.  Weeks, 
even  months,  passed  before  certain  news 
arrived,  and  rumor  invented  imaginary 
glories  for  him.  He  had  rallied  the  miss- 
ing galleons,  he  had  fallen  in  with  Drake, 
had  beaten  and  captured  him,  and  had 
sunk  half  the  English  fleet.  Vain  delu- 
sion !  De  Leyva,  like  Oquendo  and  Re- 
calde, had  done  all  which  could  be  done 
by  man,  and  God  had  not  interposed  to 
help  him.  He  had  fought  his  Rata  Coro- 
nada  till  her  spars  were  shot  away  and  her 
timbers  pierced  like  a  sieve.  She  became 
water-logged  in  the  gales  on  the  Irish 
coast.  A  second  galleon  and  the  survivors 
of  the  four  galeasses  were  in  his  company. 
The  Rata  and  the  galleon  drove  ashore. 
De  Leyva,  in  the  galeass,  made  Killebegs 
harbor,  arid  landed  there  with  fourteen 
hundred  men.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
O'Neil.  They  were  treated  with  the  gen- 
erous warmth  which  became  the  greatest 
of  the  Irish  chieftains.  But  their  pres- 
ence was  known  in  Dublin.  O'Neil  was 
threatened,  and  De  Leyva  honorably  re- 
fused to  be  an  occasion  of  danger  to  him. 
He  repaired  the  galeass  at  Killebegs. 
The  October  weather  appeared  to  have 
settled  at  last,  and  he  started  again  with 
as  many  of  his  people  as  the  galeass  would 
carry  to  make  the  coast  of  Scotland.  She 
had  passed  round  the  north  of  Donegal, 
she  had  kept  along  the  land  and  had  almost 
reached  the  Giant's  Causeway,  when  she 
struck  a  rock  and  went  to  pieces,  and  De 
Leyva  and  his  companions  went  the  way 
of  the  rest. 

The  men  who  came  back  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  smitten  by  a  stroke  from 
which  they  could  not  rally.  One  of  them 
describes  pathetically  the  delight  with 
which,  after  those  desperate  storms,  and 
hunger  and  cold  and  thirst,  they  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  Spanish  sun  again  ;  saw 
Spanish  grapes  in  the  gardens  at  San- 
tander,  and  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  trees; 
had  pure  bread  to  eat  and  pure  water  to 
drink.  But  the  change  brought  no  return 
of  health.  For  the  first  weeks  they  were 
left  on  board  their  ships,  no  preparation 
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on  shore  having  been  made  to  receive 
them.  When  the  mortality  was  found 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  they  were 
moved  to  hospitals,  but  they  died  still  by 
hundreds  daily,  as  if  destiny  or  Providence 
was  determined  to  sweep  o£E  the  earth 
every  innocent  remnant  of  the  shattered 
expedition,  while  those  who  were  really  to 
blame  escaped  unpunished. 

Medina  Sidonia  had  been  charged  by 
Philip  to  report  his  progress  to  him  as 
often  as  messengers  could  be  sent  off. 
He  had  written  when  off  the  Lizard  before 
his  first  contact  with  the  enemy.  He  had 
written  again  on  August  21  among  the 
Atlantic  rollers,  when  he  believed  that  he 
was  bringing  home  his  charge  at  least  safe 
if  not  victorious.  On  September  22  he 
arrived  at  Santander,  and  on  the  23rd 
reported  briefly  the  close  of  the  tragedy 
so  far  as  it  was  then  known  to  him.  The 
weather,  he  said,  had  been  terrible  since 
he  last  wrote.  Sixty-one  vessels  were 
then  with  him.  They  had  held  tolerably 
well  together  till  September  18,  when  they 
were  caught  in  another  gale,  and  fifty  of 
them  had  gone  he  knew  not  where. 
Eleven  only  had  remained  with  himself. 
They  had  made  the  coast  near  Corunna, 
and  had  signalled  for  help,  but  none  had 
come  off.  They  had  then  gone  on  to 
Santander  and  were  lying  there  at  anchor. 
He  had  himself  gone  on  shore,  being 
broken  down  by  suffering.  The  miseries 
which  they  had  gone  through  had  exceeded 
the  worst  that  had  ever  before  been  heard 
of.  In  some  ships  there  had  not  been  a 
drop  of  water  for  fourteen  days.  A  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  the  crew  of  the  San 
Martin  had  died,  the  rest  were  down  with 
putrid  fever.  Of  his  personal  attendants 
all  were  dead  but  two.  There  was  not 
food  enough  left  on  board  for  those  who 
were  alive  to  last  two  days,  while  he 
"blessed  the  Lord  for  all  that  he  had  or- 
dained." He  prayed  the  king  to  see  in- 
stantly to  their  condition,  and  to  send 
them  money,  for  they  had  not  a  maravedi 
in  the  fleet.  He  was  himself  too  ill  to  do 
anything.  There  was  no  person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  help  them,  neither  inspec- 
tor, purveyor,  nor  paymaster.  They  could 
obtain  nothing  that  they  wanted.  He  had 
written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Burgos  for 
assistance  in  establishing  a  hospital.* 

The  opinion  in  Spain  was  savagely  hos- 
tile to  the  duke.  It  was  thought  that  if  he 
had  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
he  would  have  died  of  the  disgrace  like 


*  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip,  Septem- 
ber 23,  from  Santander. 
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Oquendo  and  Recalde.  The  duke,  so  far 
from  feeling  that  he  was  himself  to  blame, 
considered  that  he  above  the  rest  had 
most  reason  to  complain  of  haviog  been 
forced  into  a  position  which  he  had  not 
sought  and  for  which  he  had  protested  his 
unfitness.  Being  lord  high  admiral  his 
business  was  to  remain  with  the  fleet,  how- 
ever ill  he  might  be,  till  some  other  respon- 
sible officer  could  be  sent  to  relieve  him. 
His  one  desire  was  to  escape  from  the 
sight  of  ships  and  everything  belonging  to 
them,  and  hide  himself  and  recover  his 
spirits  in  his  palace  at  San  Lucar.  Not 
Sancho,  when  he  left  his  island,  could  be 
in  greater  haste  to  rid  himself  of  his  office 
and  all  belonging  to  it. 

On  September  27,  before  an  answer 
could  arrive  from  Philip,  he  wrote  again 
to  Secretary  Idiaquez.  Almost  all  the 
sailors  were  dead,  he  said.  Many  of  the 
ships  were  dismasted  ;  no  one  could  be- 
lieve the  state  in  which  they  were.  Idia- 
quez must  look  to  it.  For  himself,  his 
health  was  broken  ;  he  was  unfit  for  fur- 
ther duty,  and  even  if  he  was  perfectly 
well  he  would  never  go  on  shipboard 
again.  He  was  absolutely  without  any 
knowledge  either  of  navigation  or  of  war, 
and  the  king  could  have  no  object  in  forc- 
ing him  to  continue  in  a  service  from 
which  the  State  could  derive  no  possible 
advantage.  He  begged  that  he  might  be 
thought  of  no  more  in  connection  with 
the  navy,  and  that  since  the  Lord  had  not 
been  pleased  to  call  him  to  that  vocation, 
he  might  not  be  placed  in  a  situation  of 
which  he  could  not,  as  he  had  many  times 
explained,  conscientiously  discharge  the 
duties.  His  Majesty,  he  said,  could  not 
surely  wish  the  destruction  of  a  faithful 
subject.  With  sea  affairs  he  neither  could 
nor  would  meddle  any  further,  though  it 
should  cost  him  his  head.*  Better  so  than 
fail  in  an  office  of  the  duties  of  which  he 
was  ignorant  and  had  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  others,  in  whose  honesty  of  in- 
tention he  could  feel  no  confidence. 

The  last  allusion  was  of  course  to  Diego 
Florez,  on  whom,  since  it  was  necessary 
to  punish  some  one,  the  blame  was  allowed 
to  fall.  In  justice,  if  justice  was  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter,  the  person  really 
guilty  was  Don  Philip.  Of  the  subordi- 
nates, Diego  Florez  was  probably  the  most 
in  fault,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Burgos.  For  the  rest,  Philip 
was  singularly  patient,  his  conscience  per- 
haps telling  him  that  if  he  was  to  demand 

*  En  las  cosas  de  la  mer,  per  ningun  caso  ni  por 
alguna  via  tratar^  dellas,  aunque  me  costase  la  cabeza. 
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a  strict  account  he  would  have  to  begin 
with  himself.  The  popular  story  of  the 
composure  with  which  he  heard  of  the  fate 
of  the  Armada  is  substantially  true,  though 
rather  too  dramatically  pointed.  The  awful 
extent  of  the  catastrophe  became  known 
to  him  only  by  degrees,  and  the  end  of 
Alonzo  de  Leyva,  which  distressed  him 
most  of  all,  he  only  heard  of  at  Christ- 
mas. 

To  the  duke's  letter  he  replied  quietly 
and  affectionately,  without  a  syllable  of 
reproach.  Unlike  Elizabeth,  who  left  the 
gallant  seamen  who  had  saved  her  throne 
to  die  of  want  and  disease  in  the  streets  of 
Margate,  and  had  to  be  reminded  that  the 
pay  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  her 
service  was  still  due  to  their  relations, 
Philip  ordered  clothes,  food,  medicine, 
everything  that  was  needed,  to  be  sent 
down  in  hottest  haste  to  Corunna  and 
Santander.  The  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  dead  sailors  and  soldiers  were  sought 
out  and  pensioned  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 
To  Medina  Sidonia  he  sent  the  permission 
which  the  duke  had  asked  for,  to  leave 
the  fleet  and  go  home.  He  could  not  in 
fairness  have  blamed  a  commander-in- 
chief  for  having  failed  in  a  situation  for 
which  he  had  protested  his  incompetence. 
The  fault  of  Philip  as  a  king  and  statesman 
was  a  belief  in  his  own  ability  to  manage 
things.  In  sending  out  the  Armada  he 
had  set  in  motion  a  mighty  force,  not  in- 
tending it  to  be  used  mightily,  but  that  he 
might  accomplish  with  it  what  he  regarded 
as  a  master-stroke  of  tame  policy.  He  had 
selected  Medina  Sidonia  as  an  instrument 
who  would  do  what  he  was  told  and  would 
make  no  rash  experiments.  And  the  effect 
was  to  light  a  powder  magazine  which  blew 
to  pieces  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  It  is 
to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  did  not 
wreak  his  disappointment  upon  his  instru- 
ments, and  endured  patiently  what  had 
befallen  him  as  the  will  of  God.  The  will 
of  God,  indeed,  created  a  difficulty.  The 
world  had  been  informed  so  loudly  that 
the  Armada  v.'as  going  on  the  Lord's  work, 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  had  been  so 
long  and  so  enthusiastic,  and  a  confidence 
in  what  the  Lord  was  to  do  had  been  gen- 
erated so  universally,  that  when  the  Lord 
had  not  done  it,  there  was  at  once  a  ne- 
cessity for  acknowledging  the  judgment, 
and  embarrassment  in  deciding  the  terms 
in  which  the  truth  was  to  be  acknowl- 
edged. Philip's  formal  piety  provided  a 
solution  which  might  have  been  missed 
by  a  more  powerful  intellect,  and  on  the 
13th  of  October  the  following  curious 
letter  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  bish- 


ops and   archbishops  throughout  his  do 
minions  :  — 

"Most  Reverend,  —  The  uncertainties 
of  naval  enterprises  are  well  known,  and 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  Armada  is 
an  instance  in  point.  You  will  have  al- 
ready heard  that  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  has  returned  to  Santander,  bring- 
ing back  with  him  part  of  the  fleet.  Oth- 
ers of  the  ships  have  reached  various 
ports,  some  of  them  having  suffered  se- 
verely from  their  long  and  arduous  voyage. 
We  are  bound  to  give  praise  to  God  for 
all  things  which  he  is  pleased  to  do.  I 
on  the  present  occasion  have  given  thanks 
to  him  for  the  mercy  which  he  has  shown. 
In  the  foul  weather  and  violent  storms  to 
which  the  Armada  has  been  exposed,  it 
might  have  experienced  a  worse  fate  ;  and 
that  the  misfortune  has  not  been  heavier 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  prayers  which  have 
been  offered  in  its  behalf  so  devoutly  and 
continuously. 

"These  prayers  must  have  entailed 
serious  expense  and  trouble  on  those  who 
have  conducted  them.  I  wish  you,  there- 
fore, all  to  understand  that  while  I  am,  so 
far,  well  pleased  with  your  exertions,  they 
may  now  cease.  You  may  wind  up  in  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  your  dioceses 
with  a  solemn  Thanksgiving  Mass  on  any 
day  which  you  may  appoint,  and  for  the 
future  I  desire  all  ecclesiastics  and  other 
devout  persons  to  continue  to  commend 
my  actions  to  the  Lord  in  their  secret  de- 
votions, that  he  may  so  direct  them  as 
shall  be  for  his  own  service,  the  exaltation 
of  his  Church,  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
Christendom,  which  are  the  objects  al- 
ways before  me. 

"  From  the  Escurial :  October  13,  1588."  * 

Medina  Sidonia  reconsidered  his  reso- 
lution to  have  no  more  to  do  with  ships 
and  fighting.  He  was  continued  in  his 
office  of  lord  high  admiral  ;  he  was  again 
appointed  governor  of  Cadiz,  and  he  had 
a  second  opportunity  of  measuring  him- 
self against  English  seamen,  with  the 
same  result  as  before.  Essex  went  into 
Cadiz  in  1596,  as  Drake  had  gone  in  1587. 
The  duke  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
withdrew  to  Seville  to  seek  for  reinforce- 
ments. He  ventured  back  only  after  the 
English  had  gone,  and  was  again  thanked 
by  his  master  for  his  zeal  and  courage. 
As  if  this  was  not  enough,  Philip,  in  I598» 
raised  him  to  the  rank  Consejero  altfsimo 
de  Estado  y  Guerra,  supreme  councillor 
in  politics  and  war.     Who  can  wonder  that 

*  Duro,  vol.  ii.,  p.  314. 
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under  such  a  king  the  Spanish  Empire 
went  to  wreck  ? 

The  people  were  less  enduring.  Clam- 
ors were  raised  that  he  had  deserted  the 
fleet  at  Santander,  that  he  had  shown 
cowardice  in  action,  that  he  had  neglected 
the  counsels  of  his  wisest  admirals,  that 
he  was  as  heartless  as  he  was  incapable, 
and  that,  leaving  the  seamen  and  soldiers 
to  die,  he  had  hastened  home  to  his  luxu- 
ries at  San  Lucar.  In  reality  he  had  gone 
with  the  king's  permission,  because  he 
was  useless  and  was  better  out  of  the  way. 
He  was  accused  of  having  carried  off  with 
him  a  train  of  mules  loaded  with  ducats. 
He  had  told  Philip  that  he  had  not 
brought  home  a  maravedi,  and  if  he  had 
really  taken  money  he  would  have  done 
it  less  ostentatiously  and  with  precautions 
for  secrecy. 

But  nothing  could  excuse  him  to  Spain. 
Every  calumny  found  credit.  He  had 
shown  "  cobardia  y  continual  pavor  y 
miedo  de  morir,  avaricia,  dureza  y  cruel- 
dad  " —  cowardice,  constant  terror  and 
fear  of  death,  avarice,  harshness,  and  cru- 
elty. His  real  faults  were  enough  without 
piling  others  on  him  of  which  he  was 
probably  innocent.  With  or  without  his 
will,  he  had  been  in  the  thickest  and  hot- 
test parts  of  the  hardest  engagements, 
and  the  San  Martin  had  suffered  as  se- 
verely as  any  ship  in  the  fleet.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  work  which  he  was  sent  to 
do  ;  that  is,  probably,  the  worst  which  can 
justly  be  said  of  him;  and  he  had  not 
sought  an  appointment  for  which  he  knew 
that  he  was  unfit.  But  an  officer  who 
tried  to  defend  him  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  his  coun- 
try if  the  duke  had  never  been  born  ;  that 
he  threw  away  every  chance  which  was 
offered  him,  and  that  he  talked  and  con- 
sulted when  acts  and  not  words  were 
wanted. 

His  journey  home  across  Castile  was  a 
procession  of  ignominy.  The  street  boys 
in  Salamanca  and  Medina  del  Campo 
pelted  him  with  stones  ;  crowds  shouted 
after  him  "A  las  gallinas,  d.  las  almadra- 
bas  "  —  "To  the  hens  and  the  tunnies" 
—  the  tunnies  being  the  fattest  and  the 
most  timid  of  fish,  and  the  tunny  fishing 
being  a  monopoly  of  his  dukedom.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  disgraced  his  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  that  had  he  the 
spirit  of  man  he  would  not  have  outlived 
his  shame. 

History  does  not  record  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  his  wife  when 
he  reached  his  palace. 

J.  A.  Froude. 
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CHARLES   STEWART   PARNELL. 
BY   JUSTIN    M'CARTHY. 

I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Parnell  shortly  after  his  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1875.  '  knew 
nothing  of  him  up  to  that  time  except  his 
historic  name.  I  knew  that  he  belonged 
to  the  famiiy  of  the  Sir  John  Parnell  who 
stood  by  Grattan's  side  in  the  long  strug- 
gle against  the  passing  of  the  fatal  Act  of 
Union.  The  mere  name  was  naturally  a 
recommendation  to  me.  I  used  to  watch 
the  House  of  Commons  very  closely  in 
those  days,  although  I  was  not  yet  a  mem- 
ber. At  that  lime  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
a  member.  I  had  been  asked  more  than 
once  to  stand  for  an  Irish  constituency, 
and  I  had  always  refused,  I  did  not  see 
anything  in  particular  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment for.  I  could  not  be  an  English 
member — I  mean,  I  could  not  stand  for 
an  English  cotistituency  —  with  my  strong 
Irish  national  sentiments;  and  there  did 
not  seem  much  that  an  Irish  representa- 
tive could  do.  The  national  cause  had 
indeed  revived  under  the  name  of  Home 
Rule,  and  there  were  many  earnest  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  those 
days,  to  speak  up  for  that  cause.  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  was  the  Home  Rule  leader,  and 
among  his  followers  were  my  late  friend 
Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speakers  who  ever  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  Irish  represen- 
tative since  the  days  of  O'Connell ;  and 
there  were  many  other  eloquent  and  capa- 
ble men.  But  there  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  much  life  in  the  whole  affair.  The 
policy  of  Mr.  Butt  was  to  have  what  is 
called  a  "full  dress  debate"  on  Home 
Rule  once  in  every  session.  Mr.  Butt 
made  a  capital  speech  himself,  full  of  ar- 
gument and  eloquence,  and  several  of  his 
followers  made  brilliant  speeches.  In  fact, 
they  had  the  argument  and  the  eloquence 
all  to  themselves.  Very  few  English  or 
Scottish  members  took  any  part  in  the 
debate.  Two  nights  were  resignedly  given 
up  to  the  parade  of  the  Irish  members, 
and  that  was  all.  At  the  close  of  the 
debate  the  minister  in  charge  got  up  and 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  complimented 
Mr.  Butt  on  his  ability  and  his  eloquence 
—  praised  the  general  tone  of  the  Irish 
speakers  —  greatly  deprecated  the  extreme 
utterances  of  some  few  of  them,  and  then 
blandly  put  the  whole  question  away.  He 
merely  declared  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  any  English  government  even  to 
argue  the  Home  Rule  question  seriously; 
but  considerately  added  that  he  and  his 
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colleagues  did  not  object  to  the  Irish 
members  having  their  annual  say  on  the 
subject.  Then  the  division  was  taken, 
thirty  or  forty  one  way  —  some  hundreds 
the  other  way.  Next  morning  the  Lon- 
don daily  papers  all  said  that  no  English 
statesman  could  possibly  promise  even  to 
grant  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  At 
that  time  all  that  members  from  Ireland 
asked  for  was  a  committee  or  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule. 

I  did  not  see  much  promise  in  all  this. 
Yet  I  had  nothing  better  to  suggest.  The 
people  of  Ireland  then  took  but  little  in- 
terest in  Parliamentary  agitation.  There 
was  no  popular  suffrage.  Men  who  went 
into  Parliament  as  avowed  Irish  National- 
ists usually  ended  by  taking  some  sort  of 
ofBce  or  place  of  emolument  under  the 
government.  The  memory  of  the  treason 
of  Keogh  and  Sadleir  was  still  keen  and 
bitter.  Of  the  thoroughly  honest  Irish- 
men who  had  stood  up  for  the  cause  in 
the  most  desolate  and  desperate  moments 
there  were  few  left.  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  was  settled  in  Australia.  My  old 
friend,  John  Francis  Maguire  was  dead. 
Frederick  Lucas,  that  noble  Englishman 
who  loved  Ireland  as  though  she  had 
been  his  own  land,  was  dead.  George 
Henry  Moore  was  dead.  John  Pope 
Hennessy  had  taken  to  the  colonial  ser- 
vice, and  was  fighting  everywhere  a  stout 
and  gallant  fight  for  the  same  rights 
of  native  populations  which  he  had  made 
while  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  moment  seemed  dark.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Parnell  came  into  the  House  of  Commons 
as  successor  to  John  Martin  —  "honest 
John  Martin,"  as  friends  and  opponents 
alike  called  him  —  one  of  the  rebels  of 
Forty-eight  and  a  brother-in-law  of  John 
Mitchel.  Mr.  Parnell  took  up  and  sys- 
tematized the  plan  of  obstruction  which 
Mr.  Biggar  had  started  and  was  carrying 
on  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  sort  of 
way.  I  was  impressed  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
force  of  character  from  the  very  first.  His 
peculiar  quietness  of  manner,  combined 
with  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  his 
dauntless  courage,  filled  me  with  respect 
and  admiration.  It  seemed  nothing  to 
him,  a  raw  young  man  just  come  from 
Cambridge,  to  stand  up  night  after  night 
and  every  night,  and  face  the  whole  hos- 
tile House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  bad 
speaker  at  first  —  he  was  not  anything  of 
an  orator  even  at  the  last —  he  had  a  poor 
vocabulary  —  words  came  to  him  with 
difficulty  —  his    range    of    ideas    seemed 
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curiously  narrow ;  in  short,  according  to 
all  recognized  rules  and  traditions  of  Par- 
liamentary criticism  he  ought  to  have  been 
a  dead  failure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  there  was  the  hard  fact  staring  any 
impartial  observer  in  the  face  —  he  was 
not  a  dead  failure.  The  House  for  the 
most  part  —  almost  altogether  —  hated 
him;  but  it  could  not  despise  him  or  ig- 
nore him  ;  it  had  to  listen  to  him  —  it  had 
to  take  account  of  him.  The  strength  of 
genuine  conviction  and  of  thorough  man- 
hood was  in  him.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  conquer  one  man,  then  the 
one  man  conquers  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
House  conquers  the  man.  In  Mr.  Par- 
nell's case  the  man  conquered  the  House. 
I  soon  began  to  look  for  great  things 
from  Mr.  Parnell.  I  felt  sure  I  had  got 
at  the  purpose  of  his  policy  of  obstruction. 
It  was  no  mere  wanton  longing  to  disturb 
the  business  and  the  order  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary assembly.  It  was  a  settled  statesman- 
like policy,  at  once  bold  and  subtle.  I 
read  it  thus.  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  man  who 
had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  success 
for  the  Irish  national  cause  by  an  armed 
insurrection.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  an  armed  insurrection  is  a  hopeless 
business  in  a  country  which  has  no  moun- 
tains inland.  Mountains  round  the  coast- 
line only,  and  a  flat  country  all  between, 
make  guerilla  warfare  hopeless,  he  used 
to  point  out,  and  give  the  struggle  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperial  enemy  with  his 
ironclads  and  his  long-range  guns.  But 
neither  had  Mr.  Parnell  any  faith  in  the 
sort  of  Parliamentary  action  which  was 
being  carried  on  just  then,  the  annual  de- 
bate on  Home  Rule  and  the  academic 
arguments  drawn  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  Australia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  saw  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
know  or  care  anything  about  Home  Rule 
—  hardly  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  Home  Rule  party  in  Parliament.  The 
great  object,  then,  was  to  compel  the  En- 
glish public  to  listen;  and  Mr.  Parnell 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
great  platform  to  use  for  that  purpose  was 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  we  could 
only  compel  the  English  public  to  listen, 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  our  con- 
vincing them  and  carrying  them  with  us. 
Without  them,  we  could  do  nothing.  But 
they  would  have  to  pay  some  attention  to 
us,  when  we  systematically  said  to  the 
House  of  Commons :  "  If  you  will  not 
listen  to  our  claims  you  shall  do  no  other 
business  whatever.     If  you  will  not  read 
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our  petition,  we  can  at  least,  like  the 
woman  in  the  Roman  story,  throw  our- 
selves down  before  the  feet  of  your  horses 
and  compel  you  either  to  stop  on  your  way 
or  to  trample  over  our  bodies." 

That  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
obstruction.  Of  course,  he  was  not  the 
inventor  of  Parliamentary  obstruction. 
Parliamentary  obstruction  has  been  a 
weapon  applied  at  all  times  since  ever 
there  was  a  constitutional  Parliament  in 
England.  But  it  was  always  before  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  resisting  some 
particular  measure  or  delaying  some  par- 
ticular policy.  Mr.  Parnell  employed  it 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for 
a  great  national  cause.  We  know  what 
happened.  He  obtained  the  hearing,  and 
the  true  Liberalism  of  England  and  Scot- 
land and  Wales  admitted  at  last  the  justice 
of  the  cause. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  me  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  on  the  right  track,  and  I  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him  in  his  plan 
of  campaign.  Still  I  did  not  accept  his 
leadership.  He  offered  me  his  influence 
and  support  if  I  would  consent  to  stand 
for  an  Irish  county  under  his  leadership. 
I  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  I  preferred 
to  keep  myself  free.  Suddenly  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  a  county,  and  I  was  invited  to 
stand.  I  was  asked  simply  on  my  reputa- 
tion as  an  Irish  literary  man,  who,  although 
making  his  living  in  London,  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  Nationalist.  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  elected  without 
opposition.  I  was  not  asked  one  single 
question  about  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  policy. 
I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  abso- 
lutely free  and  unpledged  to  any  party  — 
except,  of  course,  to  whatever  party  best 
represented  in  my  opinion  the  cause  of 
Ireland.  This  was  while  Mr.  Butt  still 
retained  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Butt  died  soon  after.  Some  of  Mr. 
Butt's  devoted  followers  declared  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  hounded  him  to  his  death. 
Of  course,  when  any  public  man  dies  such 
a  charge  is  made  against  somebody.  It 
was  flung  out  as  an  accusation  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  he  had  hounded  Canning 
to  his  death.  What  Mr.  Parnell  did  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Butt  was  that  he  pressed  on 
a  plan  of  action  more  strong  and  direct 
than  any  of  the  methods  which  Mr.  Butt 
was  willing  to  adopt.  I  knew  Mr.  Butt 
and  greatly  admired  his  varied  abilities. 
But  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  policy 
was  thoroughly  played  out.  I  believed 
then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  Mr.  Parnell 
had  breathed  a  fresh  and  vigorous  life  into 
the  party,  and  I  gave  him  such  support  as 
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I  could  give.  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  course  he  took.  It 
is  childish,  and  worse  than  childish,  to  say 
that  if  you  set  yourself  in  opposition  to 
some  particular  policy  conducted  by  a 
public  man,  with  whose  political  purposes 
you  are  mainly  in  sympathy,  and  that  man 
afterwards  dies,  you  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  hounded  him  to  his  death.  Such 
an  absurd  principle  would  render  all  prog- 
ress in  political  affairs  impossible.  Yet  it 
was  for  a  long  time  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Parnell  that  he  had  hounded  Isaac  Butt  to 
his  death.  Before  Mr.  Butt's  death,  I  had 
identified  myself  with  Mr.  Parnell's  little 
party  of  some  eight  or  ten  members,  and 
I  stayed  with  him  through  many  dark  days 
and  many  grim  fortunes. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Shaw 
became  leader  of  our  party  for  a  short 
time.  But  after  the  general  elections  of 
1880  it  was  clear  to  most  of  us  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  destined  to  be  the  popular 
man  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  chosen  leader 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Shaw.  Had  Mr. 
Shaw  died  anywhere  about  that  time,  we 
should  of  course  have  been  charged  with 
having  hounded  him  to  his  death.  Then 
came  the  most  important  crisis  which,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Parnell  ever  had  to  face. 
All  the  "moderate  men," as  they  used  to 
be  called,  and  as  they  called  themselves, 
straightway  deserted  him  and  us,  and  sat 
on  benches  opposed  to  us.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
popular  franchise  in  Ireland.  We  knew 
very  well  that  if  the  Irish  peasant  could 
be  allowed  to  give  his  vote,  that  vote 
would  have  been  given  without  hesitation 
for  Mr.  Parnell.  But  the  suffrage  in  Ire- 
land was  still  very  narrow,  and  the  peasant 
on  the  fields  and  the  artisan  in  the  towns 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When 
we  got,  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  means, 
the  extended  franchise  some  years  after, 
we  swept  the  country  of  the  men  who  had 
followed  Mr.  Shaw.  Not  one  of  them,  I 
think,  came  in  at  the  elections  of  1880. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  was  a  terrible 
crisis  for  Mr.  Parnell.  He  had  not  a 
majority  of  Irish  members.  He  had  no 
absolutely  conclusive  proof  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  in  general  were  with  him ; 
in  the  absence  of  a  popular  suffrage  he 
could  have  no  such  proof.  Yet  he  held 
his  course  with  the  sustaining  conviction 
that  time  would  prove  him  to  be  in  the 
right.  I  admired  him  thoroughly  during 
all  those  years  of  trial.  We  had  to  fight 
a  long  battle  against  coercion,  and  we  had 
those  against  us  who  ought  to  have  been 
for  us.     Mr.  Parnell  never  lost  courage, 
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temper,  or  confidence.  Then  came  the 
terrible  crisis  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  For  a 
moment,  Mr.  Parnell  seemed  desponding 
—  almost  despairing.  "It  is  always  like 
this  in  Ireland,"  he  said  more  than  once  ; 
*'  whenever  she  seems  to  come  near  the 
attainment  of  her  desire,  some  calamity 
for  which  she  is  not  responsible  strikes  in 
between  her  and  her  hope."  I  have 
thought  of  that  saying  since  then. 

Mr.  Parnell  soon  rallied  from  the  cruel 
effects  of  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park. 
He  became  composed  again  and  hopeful 
again.  The  general  election  of  1885  made 
him  the  leader  of  eighty-six  followers  — 
the  large  majority  of  the  whole  Irish  rep- 
resentation. He  kept  up  that  majority 
after  the  elections  of  1886  consequent  en 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
measure.  He  was  perfectly  consistent  in 
his  political  conduct  up  to  this  time.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  measure  —  he  would  have 
been  willing,  before  that,  to  accept  a 
Home  Rule  measure  from  the  party  to 
which  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  belonged. 
How  near  we  were  to  getting  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule  from  the  Tory  government 
at  that  time,  history  will  find  it  hard  to 
settle  until  the  day  comes  when  all  the 
political  correspondence  of  1885  may  be 
safely  made  public.  Mr.  Parnell  certainly 
did  not  seek  out  Lord  Carnarvon.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  found  difficult  to  in- 
duce him  to  meet  Lord  Carnarvon.  But 
when  he  had  seen  Lord  Carnarvon  he 
would  have  been  willing,  of  course,  as 
we  all  should  have  been,  to  accept  Home 
Rule  from  Lord  Carnarvon  or  any  one  else 
who  could  give  it  to  us.  Mr.  Parnell, 
however,  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  Lord  Carnarvon  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  party  with  him.  Mr. 
Parnell,  in  fact,  attached  but  little  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  negotiation. 

Mr.  Parnell's  great  triumph  came  on 
the  memorable  night  when,  after  the  break- 
down of  the  Pigott  plot,  he  arose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  was  greeted  by 
the  uprising  of  every  Liberal  member  on 
the  benches  of  the  Opposition.  A  greater 
triumph  no  man  ever  had  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  If  'twere  now  to  die,  'twere 
now  to  be  most  happy."  He  had  been 
cruelly  wronged.  He  had  been  basely 
calumniated.  An  indictment  had  been 
drawn  up  against  a  nation  —  against  the 
nation  of  which  he  was  the  chosen  repre- 
srentative.  The  calumnies  had  been  dis- 
proved—  had  been  atoned  for  in  money, 
in  shame,  and  in  blood.  The  indictment 
against  the  nation  had  utterly  failed.    The 
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Liberals  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
were  eager  to  mark  their  sympathy  with 
the  calumniated  leader  of  a  calumniated 
nation.  The  demonstration  was  all  the 
more  splendid  because  it  was  spontaneous. 
In  our  generation  no  such  scene  is  ever 
again  likely  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  special  commission  and  the  whole 
of  the  anxiety  connected  with  it  must  have 
tried  Mr.  Parnell  more  than  he  ever  ad- 
mitted—  more  than  he  knew  at  the  time. 
He  certainly  maintained  nearly  all  through 
the  ordeal  the  most  absolute  and  serene 
composure.  But  there  was  one  day  when, 
at  the  close  of  his  cross-examination,  I 
and  others  who  were  near  me  in  the  court, 
felt  only  too  well  convinced  that  his  ner- 
vous power  had  given  way,  and  with  it  for 
the  moment  his  understanding.  He  was 
evidently  outworn,  and  he  answered  at 
random  and  without  even  looking  at  the 
report  of  some  reputed  statement  of  his 
own  which  he  was  expected  to  explain.  I 
felt  convinced  then,  and  I  feel  convinced 
now,  that  he  was  not  quite  responsible  for 
the  words  he  was  uttering.  I  had  a  the- 
ory then,  and  I  have  it  still,  about  Mr. 
Parnell's  occasional  disappearances  from 
public  life.  I  have  always  thought  that 
he  knew  at  certain  times  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  nervous  power  was  becoming  too 
much  for  him  —  that  he  felt  he  must  with- 
draw himself  from  active  life  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  that  he  believed  the  risk  of  any 
misconception  or  misconstruction  was  less 
than  the  risk  of  carrying  on  his  public 
duties  at  a  time  when  his  nerves  were 
positively  not  equal  to  the  work.  I  give 
this  but  as  a  theory  to  others  ;  for  myself 
it  has  always  been  an  explanation  of  much 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  a  mystery. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  Mr. 
Parnell  was  an  intellectual  man.  '■''  Dis- 
tinguoy  He  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  commanding  intellect.  What  he  ac- 
complished proves  that  much  more  clearly 
than  an}'^  panegyric  or  any  argument  could 
do.  His  work  proves  his  intellect.  But 
I  suppose  we  can  all  see  a  distinct,  al- 
though perhaps  a  subtle,  difference  be- 
tween a  man  of  intellect  and  an  intellectual 
man.  An  intellectual  man,  in  the  literary 
or  artistic  sense,  Mr.  Parnell  was  not. 
He  cared  nothing  about  literature;  he 
cared  nothing  about  music;  he  cared  little 
about  painting  or  sculpture;  he  had  no 
feeling  whatever  for  poetry  or  for  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape,  or  for  any  of  the 
unnumbered  subjects  and  questions  con- 
nected with  all  these.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  what  are  called  "  prob- 
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lems  of  life."  I  never  heard  from  him  a 
word  that  appertained  to  anything  meta- 
physical or  psychological,  or  to  any  form 
of  self-analysis  —  that  morbid  pastime  of 
the  age  —  or  analysis  of  any  life  problem 
whatever.  He  had  but  a  slight  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history.  There  are 
men  who  must  be  described  as  famous 
among  ihe  living  in  our  day  in  art  or  let- 
ters, and  whose  names  would  have  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Parnell's  mind  no  manner  of 
idea.  I  do  not  think  I  say  a  word  too 
much  when  I  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  side  of  life  was  dark- 
ness to  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  turned  away  from  it  as  that  he 
passed  it  without  looking  at  it.  But  one 
could  not  talk  with  Mr.  Parnell  for  long 
without  gaining  the  impression  that  he 
was  talking  with  a  man  of  commanding 
intellect.  Mr.  Parnell  never  talked  mere 
commonplaces.  He  took  in  new  ideas 
slowly,  but  when  once  they  had  got  into 
his  mind  they  spread  and  germinated  and 
became  fertile  there.  He  had  a  very  quick 
and  keen  observation,  and  a  remarkable 
judgment  as  to  character  and  nature.  He 
could  look  across  a  whole  field  of  politics, 
and  take  in  the  complete  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  had  above  all  things  the  in- 
stinct and  the  genius  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  council-room  he  was 
often  slow,  uncertain,  undecided  ;  sat 
silently  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
put  off  his  own  judgment  to  the  last,  some- 
times gave  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but 
suddenly  adopted  the  opinion  of  another 
man.  In  whatever  course  he  decided  on 
taking  he  was  almost  sure  to  prove  him- 
self right  in  the  result.  But  it  was  not  in 
council  that  he  showed  himself  at  his 
best.  It  was  in  a  crisis  that  his  genius 
came  suddenly  out.  A  great  unexpected 
political  crisis  arises  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Perhaps  a  vote  of  censure  is 
brought  forward  and  pressed  against  the 
ministry.  The  subject  is  one  which  does 
not  involve  any  principle,  so  far  as  Irish 
opinion  is  concerned,  and  the  decision  of 
which  either  way  would  not  directly  affect 
any  Irish  interest.  The  Irish  members 
are  free  to  abstain  altogether  from  voting, 
and,  according  to  the  traditions  and  the 
unwritten  law  of  all  independent  parties 
in  Parliament,  they  are  free  to  vote  for 
one  side  or  the  other,  as  either  might  be 
made  indirectly  or  even  remotely  a  means 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
cause.  Noching  has  been  decided  by  the 
Irish  party  ;  they  are  waiting  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  debate  and  of  events. 
Events  have  changed,  there  is  a  collapse 
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here,  a  breakdown  there ;  an  admission 
made  on  the  one  side,  a  promise  exacted 
on  the  other.  The  whole  situation  is  new, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  consider  it.  The 
division  bell  will  ring  in  a  moment,  and 
on  the  vote  of  the  Irish  party  depends  the 
fate  of  a  ministry.  Parnell  sits  for  a  mo- 
ment silent,  and  his  men  all  look  to  him. 
Suddenly  he  says,  in  the  quietest  and 
most  unmoved  tone  :  "  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter vote  with  the  government  this  time  ;  " 
or,  '•  I  think  we  shall  do  well  by  voting  with 
the  Opposition."  I  never  knew  Mr.  Par- 
nell to  make  a  mistake  in  strategy  or  in 
tactics  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  thrown 
back  upon  his  own  instinct  and  his  own 
inspiration  as  commander-in-chief.  Most 
of  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  journalism  must  have  known  the 
special  correspondent  who  is  good  for 
little  or  nothing  if  he  is  set  down  to  write 
an  account  of  some  peaceful  civil  ceremo- 
nial, but  who  becomes  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  writer  when  he  is  wrapped  in  the 
smoke  of  a  battlefield,  and  has  to  scratch 
down  his  "copy  "  on  horseback,  and  with 
the  shells  screaming  about  him.  The  ex- 
citement gives  him  instant  possession  and 
command  of  all  his  finest  faculties.  Mr. 
Parnell  sometimes  reminded  me  of  this 
order  of  special  correspondent.  The  more 
exciting  the  crisis,  the  more  severe  the 
responsibility,  the  brighter  and  calmer 
became  the  intellect  of  our  commander-in- 
chief.  We  knew  we  could  always  trust  to 
his  judgment  then. 

Mr.  Parnell's  policy  grew  upon  him,  and 
developed  within  him,  as  events  went 
on.  He  could  no  more  have  intended  at 
the  beginning  to  do  all  that  he  did  than 
Julius  Caesar  could  have  started  in  life 
with  the  determination  to  become  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.  In  his  univer- 
sity days  he  had  no  care  about  politics 
whatever;  he  hardly  knew  that  there  was 
any  Irish  national  question.  He  himself 
told  me  some  years  ago  of  the  accident,  as 
it  might  almost  be  called,  which  first  sent 
him  into  political  life.  Of  course  he  must 
have  come  into  politics  sooner  or  later. 
He  could  no  more  have  escaped  his  des- 
tined work  in  politics  than  Robert  Burns 
could  have  avoided  writing  poetry.  But 
as  some  chance  impulse  or  inspiration  has 
suddenly  set  many  a  poet  writing,  so  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  event  which  sud- 
denly made  Mr.  Parnell  a  politician.  At 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  1867, 
Parnell's  mother  was  in  Ireland,  staying  at 
Avondale,  his  place  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  She  was  an  American,  and 
was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  many 
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of  the  Fenians,  to  whom  she  had  been  very 
kind.  The  Dublin  authorities  got  into 
their  mind  the  absurd  idea  that  she  was 
sheltering  Fenians  and  storing  firearms  in 
her  son's  house.  The  police  were  sent  to 
search  the  house,  and  I  am  told  they  per- 
sisted in  searching  the  lady's  own  bed- 
room. Charles,  her  son,  was  then  at 
Cambridge.  The  news  of  what  he  re- 
garded naturally  as  a  wanton  insult  to  his 
mother  filled  him  with  anger.  He  was 
then  a  very  young  man,  and  not  disposed 
to  make  much  allowance  for  official  stu- 
pidity, over-zeal,  and  blundering.  But  even 
when  the  very  natural  anger  had  subsided 
or  spent  itself  the  question  remained: 
"What  is  the  national  cause  which  has 
my  mother's  sympathy  —  for  which  men 
calling  themselves  Fenians  are  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned  and  transported,  and  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  die  .-*  Is  there  a 
national  cause?  and  if  so,  why  am  I  not 
in  it,  as  my  ancestor  was  in  the  days  of 
Henry  Grattan?"  Mr.  Parnell  began  to 
study  Irish  politics.  The  moment  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  he  flung  himself  into 
the  struggle  with  characteristic  energy 
and  determination. 

I  have  already  shown  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  field  over  which  Mr.  Parnell 
had  to  cast  his  eyes  before  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  his  own  course  of  action.  It 
is  curious  to  think  what  a  fresh,  untrained 
mind  it  was.  Mr.  Parnell  had  never  at- 
tended the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  read  about  them,  or  cared  about 
them.  He  had  known  nothing  of  the 
Fenian  cause  or  the  Fenian  leaders.  But 
he  seems  to  have  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  by 
armed  insurrection,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  sort  of  Parlia- 
mentary agitation  which  was  going  on. 
Now,  if  that  had  been  the  only  conclusion 
he  came  to,  there  would  not  have  been 
much  political  instinct  or  inspiration  in  it. 
Many  of  us  had  long  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. It  was  better  to  have  Isaac  Butt's 
policy  than  absolutely  nothing,  for  after 
all  it  kept  the  little  Parliamentary  lamp 
burning,  and  any  light,  however  feeble, 
might  have  been  looked  to  as  a  light  of 
hope.  But  it  was  clear  to  most  of  us  that 
the  annual  debate  on  Home  Rule  might 
go  on  for  a  century  without  making  any 
impression  on  public  opinion,  and  without 
converting  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Commons  did  not  care  three 
straws  about -the  whole  question.  The 
House  of  Commons  never  takes  the  initia- 
tive. Free  trade  could  never  have  been 
carried  merely  by  Parliamentary  debates 
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on  the  merits  of  the  question.  The  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  got  hold  of  the  English 
democracy,  and  the  English  democracy, 
aided  by  an  extraordinary  and  most  calam- 
itous crisis,  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  "Famine 
itself,  against  which  we  had  warred,  joined 
us,"  said  John  Bright.  Without  the  Free 
Trade  League,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
without  the  Irish  famine,  the  eloquence  of 
Cobden  and  Bright  would  have  called 
aloud  to  solitude  for  years  and  years.  Mr. 
Parnell  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  political 
life  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a 
strong  force  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland 
behind  him.  Later  on  he  came  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for 
a  great  force  of  English  public  opinion 
behind  him.  But  the  first  work  was  to 
get  hold  of  Ireland,  and  bring  its  popular 
sentiment  and  support  back  to  constitu- 
tional and  Parliamentary  agitation. 

An  English  reader  will  never  understand 
exactly  what  Mr.  Parnell  did  or  how  he 
came  to  do  it,  unless  he  gets  into  his  mind 
the  central  fact  that  when  Mr.  Parnell 
came  into  the  House  of  Commons  Ireland 
was  only  just  barely  recovering  from  a  fit 
of  very  natural  revulsion  against  all  Par- 
liamentary agitation.  This  feeling  of 
revulsion  had  a  twofold  inspiration.  Ad- 
venturers like  Sadleirand  Keogh  had  used 
Parliamentary  agitation  for  their  own 
swindling  purposes,  and  their  game  had 
failed  and  ended  in  hideous  personal  and 
political  catastrophes.  Honest  Irishmen 
who  had  done  all  their  best  for  Ireland  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  succeeded  in 
doing  little  or  nothing,  and  some  of  them 
had  died  and  some  of  them  had  left  the 
country.  Therefore  the  new  national 
movement  under  the  new  name  of  Home 
Rule  had  not  taken  much  hold  of  the  heart 
of  the  Irish  population.  To  this  very  day 
—  to  this  very  hour  —  the  memory  of  Sad- 
leirand  Keogh  is  appealed  to  in  Ireland 
as  a  warning  against  any  manner  of  Parlia- 
mentary agitation  which  does  not  have  as 
its  first  principle  hatred  and  hostility  to 
the  English  Liberal  party.  It  is  forgotten 
that  Keogh's  most  impassioned  appeals 
were  made  to  the  men  of  the  hillside,  that 
he  appealed  shrilly  to  the  unconstitutional 
forces,  and  professed  a  noble  scorn  of  any- 
thing merely  Parliamentary  —  until  his 
scorn  of  Parliamentary  methods  had  found 
him  so  firm  in  his  Parliamentary  seat  as  to 
enable  him  to  use  Parliamentary  methods 
for  his  own  personal  advantage.  It  was 
Parnell's  skill,  foresight,  and  good  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  turn  the  very  hatred 
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of  the  English  Parliament  into  a  means  of 
bringing  Ireland  back  to  the  ways  of  Par- 
liamentary agitation.  Does  this  seem  a 
paradox?  I  shall  show  very  easily  that 
it  was  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  policy. 

Why  not  start  in  the  House  of  Commons 
an  Irish  National  party,  which  should  ex- 
press by  its  very  action  in  Parliament  the 
distrust  and  hatred  felt  by  so  many  of  the 
Irish  people  for  any  and  every  English 
Parliament?  Would  not  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  soon  begin  to  put  faith 
in  a  party  which  employed  its  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  worry  and  ob- 
struct the  House  of  Commons,  and  make 
it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  ? 
What  ardent  Irish  Nationalist  could  re- 
fuse to  give  his  approval  and  his  support 
to  a  party  like  that?  Mr.  Parnell  came  in 
at  a  fortunate  time  for  such  a  policy.  The 
Tories  were  engaged  in  passing  a  Coercion 
Act,  and  the  prisons  were  yet  full  of  Fenian 
captives.  The  country  was  getting  tired 
of  Butt's  annual  motions  and  the  annual 
compliments  paid  to  him  by  ministers  of 
the  crown.  A  new  sensation  ran  through 
the  veins  of  the  people  when  it  was  found 
that  a  group  of  men  had  come  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  were  determined 
to  obstruct  the  government  and  every  gov- 
ernment in  every  way,  and  turn  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
House  itself.  Mr.  Parnell  very  wisely 
did  not  confine  himself  to  Irish  questions. 
Very  early  in  his  career  he  signalized  him- 
self by  joining  with  a  small  and  earnest 
set  of  English  Radicals  in  obstructing  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  government  in  South 
Africa.  He  took  the  leading  part  in  the 
obstructive  movement  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Probably  it  was  his  experience  of  the 
effect  that  could  be  produced  upon  En- 
glish popular  feeling  by  a  bold  and  daring 
policy  of  this  kind  which  first  put  into  his 
mind  the  idea  that  Home  Rule  itself  could 
be  carried  by  such  a  policy.  Only  by 
degrees  and  slowly  could  there  have  come 
on  him  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  tremen- 
dous strength  of  a  policy  of  systematized 
obstruction.  I  have  heard  it  told  as  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  —  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  —  that  when 
somebody  asked  him  what  he  would  have 
done  in  his  early  preaching  career  if  he 
had  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
congregation,  he  declared  that  if  he  could 
not  have  accomplished  his  object  other- 
wise he  would  have  mounted  the  pulpit  in 
a  red  coat,  and  so  compelled  attention. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a  just  confidence  in 
what  he  intended  to  say.     Only  get  the 
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congregation  to  listen  at  the  first,  and  all 
the  rest  was  safe.  Something  like  that 
was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  his  few 
associates  in  the  early  days  of  his  obstruc- 
tion. The  immediate  business  was  to 
obstruct  coercion,  and  the  Tory  govern- 
ment who  were  pressing  it  on.  That  was 
work  enough  in  itself  to  win  the  approval 
of  all  Irish  Nationalists.  Besides  that, 
there  was  the  fact  that,  while  Isaac  Butt 
always  showed  the  utmost  deference  to 
the  rules  and  the  usages  and  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  House  of  Commons,  this 
new  party  proclaimed  an  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  all  public  opinion  and  all  judgment 
except  the  public  opinion  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  then 
behind  all  that  —  and  this  was  the  thought 
that  came  latest  up  in  Mr.  Parnell's  mind 
—  was  the  idea  that  if  the  Irish  National- 
ists could  compel  England,  and  especially 
the  English  democracy,  to  listen  to  what 
they  had  to  say  for  Ireland,  the  English 
democracy  would  be  converted  to  our 
cause.  Mr.  Parnell  had  at  that  time,  and 
for  years  after,  a  great  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  English  public  opinion. 
He  was  patient,  and  quite  willing  to  await 
results.  I  remember  years  after  this,  when 
the  Parnell  Commission  was  about  to  open, 
I  told  him  one  day  that  I  thought  some 
members  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  were  a 
little  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  unpleasant 
disclosures  being  made.  He  answered 
very  composedly:  "It  is  quite  natural 
that  they  should  be  afraid,"  he  said. 
*'  They  do  not  know  but  that  we  may  at 
one  time  or  other  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  sanction,  or  at  all  events  to  overlook, 
the  doing  of  some  wild  things.  We  are 
not  alarmed,  because  we  know  that  we 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind.  But  they 
cannot  know  that  as  we  do." 

It  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  he 
took  all  the  odium  heaped  upon  him  and 
his  followers  during  the  early  chapters  of 
obstruction.  "It  will  all  come  right  in  the 
end,"  he  used  to  say.  "They  will  find 
that  we  have  a  real  political  purpose  in 
what  we  are  doing,  and  they  will  do  us 
justice  yet."  I  have  heard  and  read  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Parnell's  ingrained 
hatred  for  England  and  the  English.  I 
never  learned  anything  of  the  kind  from 
any  words  of  his,  until  the  days  of  Commit- 
tee Room  Number  Fifteen.  He  was  a 
cool  and  critical  observer  of  national  pe- 
culiarities here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  his  criticisms  were  unusually  keen  and 
just.  He  often  criticised  English  ways  as 
he  criticised  Irish  ways  or  French  cr 
American  ways,  but  of  ingrained  hatred  t ^ 
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England  I  at  least  knew  nothing.  Some 
of  his  followers  owned  to  such  a  feeling, 
and  declared  that  they  could  not  help  it.  I 
never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  have  had  hardly  any 
antipathies.  He  was  possessed  by  one 
great  idea  —  "  possessed,"  in  the  old  sense 
—  the  idea  of  carrying  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  He  always  told  me  that  when 
Home  Rule  was  carried  he  hoped  very 
soon  to  be  able  to  retire  into  private  life. 
So  practical  was  his  turn  of  mind  that  he 
told  me  some  years  ago  he  had  been 
studying  the  famous  old  building  in  Col- 
lege Green,  and  that  he  feared  it  would  be 
found  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of 
a  modern  Irish  Parliament.  "We  must 
sit  there  for  a  session  or  two,"  he  said, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  historic  association  ; 
but  I  fear  that  we  shall  then  have  to  find 
out  some  other  place  —  perhaps  to  build  a 
new  place  altogether."  He  knew  well  that 
we  were  years  off  then  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  wishes  ;  but  his  faith  was 
firm  that  the  wishes  must  be  accom- 
plished, and  he  was  already  looking  out 
for  the  practical  arrangements  which  must 
be  made  on  their  accomplishment.  The 
act  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  eminently  practical ;  he  had  no  inter- 
est in  abstractions.  Even  national  senti- 
ments he  regarded  but  as  means  to  ac- 
complish a  practical  result.  I  have  no 
wish  to  speak  about  the  events  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  It  is  a  fine  and  a  true 
saying  that  the  forbearance  which  seemed 
too  much  for  the  living  seems  too  little  for 
the  dead.  I  think  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  I 
knew  him  during  the  years  that  we  fought 
side  by  side.  As  Carlyle  asks,  when  try- 
ing to  sum  up  the  character  of  Mirabeau, 
"  What  formula  is  there,  never  so  com- 
prehensive, that  will  express  truly  the 
plus  a.nd  thQ  minus  oi  him — give  us  the 
accurate  net  result  of  him?"  "There  is 
hitherto  none  such,"  says  Carlyle,  speak- 
ing of  Mirabeau.  "There  is  hitherto 
none  such,"  I  say,  speaking  of  Parnell. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  H.  SMITH. 

Sileant  arma  /  Sound  a  truce  between 
the  hosts  while  the  commanders  catch 
their  breath,  the  soldiers  lower  their  arms, 
and  the  rabble  of  camp-followers  hold  their 
peace,  out  of  respect  to  the  honored  dead. 

For  we  are  all  one  nation  after  all, 
though  we  have  peculiar  ways  of  showing 
it,  and   this  day  England  numbers  one 


fewer  in  the  roll  of  her  true  and  noble 
servants  —  adds  one  name  to  the  list  of 
her  departed  statesmen.  A  thousand  pens 
are  at  this  moment  flying  through  obituary 
notices  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Smith,  yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  one  of  them  distils  gall ;  a 
thousand  tongues  will,  before  these  lines 
are  printed,  have  sounded  from  platforms 
in  every  part  of  the  realm  —  each  will 
bear  decorous  and  mournful  tribute  to  the 
loss  that  the  British  nation  and  British 
Parliament  have  been  called  on  to  bear ; 
more  subtle  than  pens  —  more  sincere 
than  tongues  —  the  secret  thoughts  of 
every  one  will  be  unmixed  regret  for  the 
man  who  has  gone  from  among  us. 

Of  no  other  living  statesman  could  this 
be  said  in  the  same  fulness  as  of  Mr. 
Smith.  There  are  public  men  of  whose 
gifts  we  are  proud,  whose  careers  we  cher- 
ish as  contributing  to  the  greatness  of 
history,  who  have  endeared  themselves  by 
personal  qualities  or  ennobled  themselves 
by  high  achievement;  but  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  each  and  all  of  these  to  stir  appre- 
hension, create  jealousy,  disappoint  hopes, 
or  offend  susceptibilities ;  the  apprehen-j^ 
sive,  the  jealous,  the  disappointed,  th( 
over-sensitive,  would  all  have  some  mini 
gled  feelings  when  a  conspicuous  figure 
was  removed  from  the  active  scene,  but 
no  such  bitterness  is  strained  into  the  cup 
of  national  mourning  for  Mr.  Smith. 

A  variety  of  causes  contribute  to  thij 
remarkable  result.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  character  of  the  man  himself.  Thos< 
who  knew  him  best  will  recognize  the  chiei 
ingredient  in  that  character  to  be  unselfJ 
ishness;  and  even  to  those  who  knew  hii 
only  as  a  political  ally  or  opponent,  tha^ 
attribute  must  have  made  itself  conspici 
ous.  It  may  appear  strange  that  this  pal 
ticular  quality  should  tend  to  the  success 
of  a  political  career  or  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  rival  politicians,  because  the  more 
one  sees  of  the  inner  working  of  Parlia- 
ment the  more  convinced  one  must  be  that 
self-seeking  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
actions  of  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  party 
men.  "  If  you  don't  look  after  your  own 
interest,  nobody  else  will  trouble  himself 
about  you,"  is  the  almost  universal  maxim, 
as  any  patronage  secretary  could  state 
from  his  daily  experience.  Why,  then, 
should  unselfishness  obtain  ascendancy 
and  command  approbation  among  a  class 
of  persons  notoriously  and  confessedly 
self-seeking .?  On  the  same  principle  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  in  the  transpontine 
drama,  virtue  is  always  made  more  strik- 
ingly triumphant  than  in  theatres  where 
the  audience  is  drawn  from  levels  of  greater 
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refinement ;  because  it  is  found  from  ex- 
perience that  those  whose  circumstances 
in  life  make  them  most  familiar  with  open 
lawlessness  or  violence  are  most  readily 
pleased  by  the  discomfiture  of  villany. 
Politicians  valued  Mr.  Smith  for  his  un- 
selfishness precisely  because  they  have 
good  reason  to  know  what  a  rare  quality 
it  is  among  themselves. 

Exempt  by  his  private  affluence  from 
the  pecuniary  anxiety  which  so  often  be- 
sets public  men,  and  places  office  and  op- 
position in  the  contrast  (so  perilous  to 
integrity)  of  solvency  and  embarrassment, 
his  motive  in  exchanging  leisure  and 
liberty  for  the  thraldom  of  a  department 
of  state  was,  of  course,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  "  loaves  and  fishes="  But 
neither  could  he  be  suspected  of  personal 
ambition,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  robust 
form  of  selfishness.  None  more  cheer- 
fully than  he  stood  aside  and  took  a  place 
inferior  to  that  assumed  by  the  meteoric 
genius  who  thrust  himself  into  the  leader- 
ship of  a  bewildered  party  in  1886;  none 
paid  more  generous  tribute  to  the  brilliant 
outset  of  the  ex-leader  of  the  fourth 
party  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
none  spread  the  veil  more  charitably  over 
the  eccentricity  of  that  orbit,  or  spoke 
with  so  little  resentment  of  the  reckless 
petulance  which  brought  his  colleagues 
into  such  serious,  though  temporary, 
difficulty.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  when  in  December,  1886, 
Mr.  Smith  was  asked  to  step  into  the 
gap  abruptly  vacated  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  he  undertook  the  task  only  on 
the  repeated  importunity  of  the  prime 
minister  and  of  his  colleagues,  and  that 
in  doing  so  he  acted  solely  from  a  strong 
sense  of  public  duty.  The  act  was  in  it- 
self a  proof  of  no  mean  degree  of  courage. 

Duty  !  that  was  the  word  that  came  ever 
most  familiarly  to  his  lips  —  index  of  the 
thought  that  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  "  It  is  our  duty  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  service"  —  that  sentence  oc- 
curred so  often  in  his  speeches  from  the 
treasury  bench  as  to  raise  in  the  early  days 
a  good-humored  titter  among  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  was  even  the  cause  of  occasional 
impatience  among  followers  accustomed 
to  the  oratorical  sparkle  and  formidable 
sallies  of  his  predecessor.  But  it  was 
not  very  long  before  men  of  all  sections 
learned  that  this  was  no  empty  phrase,  but 
the  expression  of  an  inflexible  principle, 
which  the  leader  of  the  House  never  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  the  background.  The 
word  duty  sounds  coldly,  even  harshly,  in 
some  ears;  it  is  a  guide,  to  follow  which 
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takes  a  man  through  rough  roads  to  lodg- 
ing often  of  little  ease  —  a  ««»/<?«  count- 
ing many  martyrs  among  its  disciples. 
The  sacrifice  exacted  has  often  been  more 
dramatic  ;  the  soldier  on  the  blood-soaked 
field,  the  seaman  on  the  sinking  ship,  the 
fireman  on  the  crumbling  wall  —  ay,  even 
the  familiar  policeman  on  his  beat  —  may 
earn  readier  sympathy  than  the  elderly- 
English  gentleman,  homely  in  features  and 
unromantic  in  dress,  who  sat  hour  after 
hour,  night  after  night,  encouraging  his 
followers  by  his  presence  to  endure  the 
endless  repetition  of  frivolous  verbosity, 
and  violent,  at  times  vulgar,  invective. 
None  the  less  was  Mr.  Smith  giving  his 
health,  and,  as  it  has  turned  out,  his  life, 
in  the  cause  of  duty.  He  had  undertaken 
a  task  thrust  upon  him  to  which  he  brought 
a  bold  heart,  and  though  he  would  risk 
nothing  by  letting  it  be  made  easy  for  him, 
he  risked  his  life  by  carrying  it  out  thor- 
oughly. In  vain  his  colleagues  used  lat- 
terly to  beg  him  to  spare  himself,  and  go 
home  when  no  urgent  or  critical  business 
remained  to  be  discussed ;  he  seemed 
never  to  be  happy  except  when  at  his 
post ;  and  those  of  us  who  can  call  to 
mind  his  appearance  that  night  in  July 
when  he  sat  on  the  treasury  bench  for  the 
last  time,  his  legs  covered  with  a  black 
rug,  in  evident  suffering,  yet  patiently 
attentive  to  an  interminable  discussion  in 
committee  of  supply,  possess  a  recollec- 
tion of  self-sacrifice  which,  though  it  might 
easily  be  more  picturesque,  could  not  be 
more  pathetic  or  inspiring. 

Mr.  Smith  had  arrived  at  middle  age 
before  he  attempted  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1865,  being  then  just  forty 
years  of  age,  he  unsuccessfully  contested 
Westminster  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
To  the  world  he  was  known  at  that  time 
only  as  the  junior  partner  in  the  great  firm 
of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  and,  on  his  re- 
newing the  attack  on  Mr.  Mill's  seat  in 
1868,  and  succeeding  in  ousting  his  oppo- 
nent, the  following  sentence,  excusable 
enough  from  a  partisan,  but  amusing  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  appeared 
in  a  London  newspaper  :  "  Westminster 
has  shown  herself  incapable  of  keeping  a 
great  man  when  she  has  got  one,  .  .  .  has 
raised  a  wealthy  newsvendor  to  temporary 
prominence,  and  even  to  such  kind  of  no- 
toriety as  attends  those  whose  names  get 
somehow  embedded  in  the  world-wide 
fame  of  an  opponent." 

The  new  member  for  Westminster  was 
by  this  time  forty-three,  a  comparatively 
late  age  at  which  to  enter  upon  a  parlia- 
mentary apprenticeship,  and  far  beyond 
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that  at  which  most  distinguished  careers 
have  been  begun.  But  during  a  youth 
spent  in  an  active  share  in  the  business  of 
his  firm  (a  larger  concern  than  any  govern- 
ment department  except  the  post-office), 
Mr.  Smith  had  laid  up  a  fund  of  adminis- 
trative knowledge  of  which  his  keen- 
sighted  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself.  It  may  perhaps  be  re- 
membered that  when  in  1874  Mr.  Smith 
was  appointed  financial  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  some  murmuring  was  heard 
among  the  party  of  aristocratic  traditions, 
of  which  murmurs  an  unpleasant  echo 
might  be  recognized  some  years  later  in 
certain  allusions,  by  one  who  certainly 
knew  better,  to  ^''bourgeois  placemen." 
No  better  appointment,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  ever  made ;  the  training  of  the 
"wealthy  newsvendor"  was  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account,  and  the  multifarious  du- 
ties of  the  financial  secretary  were  thor- 
oughly and  smoothly  discharged.  There 
is  no  office  in  the  government  which  calls 
for  so  much  tact  and  such  minute  atten- 
tion to  detail,  combined  with  grasp  and 
decision,  as  that  of  financial  secretary  to 
the  treasury.  That  official  is  not  only 
responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  for 
the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  esti- 
mates, which  brings  him  into  direct  and 
constant  contact  with  every  public  depart- 
ment. He  has  more  continuous  and  ardu- 
ous work  than  any  other  member  of  the 
administration.  The  duties  of  that  post 
were  discharged  by  Mr.  Smith  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  in  August,  1877, 
being  then  in  his  fifty-third  year,  he  en- 
tered the  Cabinet  as  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. When  Lord  Salisbury  formed 
his  first  government  in  1885,  Mr.  Smith 
became  secretary  of  state  for  war,  an 
opportunity  irresistible  to  the  comic  pa- 
pers, which  emphasized  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  bellicose  title  of  the  office  and 
the  mild  manner  and  unwarlike  mien  of 
him  who  filled  it.  Punch  had  a  carica- 
ture showing  on  one  side  the  Continental 
ideal  of  our  war  minister  —  a  truculent 
swash-buckler,  fully  armed,  breathing  fire 
and  slaughter;  and  on  the  other  side  a 
portrait  of  the  quiet,  unassuming  individ- 
ual he  really  was. 

In  January,  1886,  Mr.  Smith  exchanged 
the  War  Office  for  the  more  hazardous 
post  of  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  but  a  few  weeks  only  inter- 
vened between  that  appointment  and  the 
downfall  of  a  government  which  could  not 
command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 
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After  the  general  election  of  that  year, 
Parliament  reassembled  in  September 
under  a  Unionist  government.  Mr.  Smith 
returned  to  the  War  Office,  and  loyally 
served  in  the  House  under  the  leadership 
of  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  early  in  the  autumn ;  the 
Unionist  party,  at  first  inclined  to  look 
suspiciously  on  so  young  a  leader,  who 
had  not  many  months  before  been  scatter- 
ing political  wild-oats  broadcast,  became 
reassured  by  the  dexterity  and  good-humor 
with  which  Lord  Randolph  steered  the 
House  through  six  tempestuous  weeks 
of  session,  and  separated  for  the  holidays 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  devotion  and 
admiration  for  him  that  it  is  seldom  the  lot 
of  a  political  leader  to  command.  It  was 
a  magnificent  position  which  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  held  in  the  early  days  of 
December,  1886.  Chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  —  men  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Pitt  to  find  a  parallel 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  ascent.  It  might 
well  have  been  that  a  man  of  narrower 
mind  than  Mr.  Smith  should  regard  with 
mingled  feelings  the  sudden  promotion  of 
one  twenty-three  years  his  junior  in  age, 
immeasurably  his  inferior  in  experience; 
one,  too,  from  whom  in  the  days  when 
they  were  in  opposition  together,  he  had 
received  many  a  rude  flout  and  scathing 
taunt.  But  Mr.  Smith  was  of  truer  metal 
than  to  give  half-hearted  allegiance,  and, 
while  he  held  office,  Lord  Randolph  had 
no  more  helpful  colleague,  no  more  dutiful 
follower,  than  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war. 

Then  came  the  crash.  Members  of 
Parliament,  scattered  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  took  up  the  Times  from  th^ir 
breakfast-table,  and  read  the  incredible 
paragraph  announcing  the  resignation  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
news  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  other  morning  papers  ;  it  must  be 
a  hoax  such  as  would  never  have  hap- 
pened, so  old-fashioned  people  said,  when 
Delane  was  at  the  helm  of  the  Times. 
Many  men  telegraphed  to  London  to  know 
the  origin  of  the  rumor,  but  next  day  the 
inexplicable  truth  was  known  to  all. 

This  is  no  fitting  place  to  dwell  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  resignation  was 
effected,  nor  on  its  cause,  nor  on  the  per- 
sonal details  which  marked  its  sharp  de- 
parture from  all  precedent;  neither  is  it 
worth  while  discussing  now  whether  the 
loss  of  Lord  Randolph's  oratorical  gifts 
(unrivalled  among  speakers  on  the   Con- 
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servative  benches)  has  been  compensated 
by  the  gain  of  Mr.  Goschen's  talents,  and 
the  closer  welding  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  Unionist  party.  But  it  is  well  to  re- 
member not  only  the  perplexity  into  which 
the  government  and  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  thrown,  but  the  effect  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  leader  of  the  House  at  such  a 
critical  juncture,  and  on  grounds,  so  far  as 
explained  by  himself,  so  ludicrously  pal- 
try, was  enough  to  shake  an  administra- 
tion without  supporters  in  the  House  far 
more  homogeneous  and  better  accustomed 
to  act  together.  It  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  government  could  not  stand  the 
shock.  It  would,  however,  be  superfluous 
to  allude  to  what  was  at  that  time  the 
subject  of  universal  speculation,  save  that 
the  dilemma  of  the  government  was  Mr. 
Smith's  opportunity,  though  unsought,  un- 
wished for  by  him.  With  one  consent  the 
eyes  of  all  his  party  turned  upon  him  as 
the  one  safe  guide  who  might  extricate 
them  from  the  mess.  Full  of  misgiving 
as  to  his  own  capacity,  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  duty  and  became  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury and  leader  of  the  House. 

That  the  experiment  was  successful, 
men  of  all  parties  must  cordially  agree. 
Every  one  knew  that  the  air  of  candor  and 
simplicity  which  invested  the  speech  and 
manner  of  "plain  Mr.  Smith"  was  not 
assumed,  but  betokened  the  true  character 
of  the  man.  Without  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  oratorical  gifts,  still  less  to 
rhetorical  art,  his  calm,  clear  judgment 
and  unerring  fairness  commended  his 
speeches,  never  too  long,  and  his  expres- 
sions, often  lacking  in  artistic  elegance,  to 
the  fastidious  attention  of  the  House. 
Man  often  speak  unreservedly  in  the  neu- 
tral ground  of  the  smoking-room,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  secure  position  and  successful 
leadership  of  the  House  was  often  and 
freely  discussed  there.  "Old  Morality" 
was  the  sobriquet  conferred  on  him  by  the 
less  reverent  members  of  the  Opposition, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  might 
have  been  heard  one  day  saying  regret- 
fully to  a  supporter  of  the  government : 
"You  know  you  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  us,  for  you  hate  the  Grand  Old 
Man,  but,  confound  it !  we  can't  help  liking 
Old  Morality." 

If  this  was  the  feeling  on  the  Opposi- 
tion benches,  much  deeper  did  it  soon 
become  on  the  government  side.  There 
was  in  Mr.  Smith  none  of  the  hauteur 
which  men  in  high  places  often  uncon- 
sciously allow  to  chill  relations  with  their 
subordinates  in  office  ;  neither  did  he  fall 
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into  the  opposite  error  of  making  obvious 
efforts  to  be  considerate  or  polite.  His 
manner  to  all  was  perfectly  natural  and 
suave;  access  to  him  was  surrounded  by 
no  difficulty  and  little  ceremony;  men 
learnt  to  consult  him  as  a  wise  friend  even 
on  their  private  affairs  ;  would  that  it  were 
permitted  to  relate  some  of  the  innumera- 
ble instances  of  his  generosity  and  liber- 
ality !  During  last  session  two  members 
were  discussing  some  point  in  a  side  lobby 
during  a  division — the  leader  of  the 
House  happening  to  pass  at  the  moment. 
"  Here  is  the  head-master,"  said  one  of 
them;  "let  us  refer  it  to  him."  "Ah! 
don't  call  me  that,"  was  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
joinder; "  I  am  only  one  of  the  big  boys." 

Those  whose  duties  brought  them  into 
official  relations  with  him  will  not  readily 
forget  the  kindly  greeting  with  which  he 
always  received  them,  whether  at  the 
Treasury  or  in  the  first  lord's  room  behind 
the  speaker's  chair.  Even  when  worried 
by  the  prodigious  obstruction  of  business 
in  the  House,  or  in  suspense  about  the 
result  of  a  coming  critical  division,  or,  as 
was  the  mournful  case  during  the  last  two 
years,  tormented  by  painful  and  irritating 
disease,  the  pleasant  smile  and  cheering 
word  were  never  looked  for  in  vain. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  when,  last 
summer,  Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  lord 
wardenship  of  the  Cinque-Ports.  It  was 
said  openly  that,  having  already  two  coun- 
try seats,  the  office  would  have  been  more 
fitly  bestowed  on  one  of  his  colleagues 
who  had  none.  Perhaps  if  the  fact  were 
more  generally  known  that  this  honorary 
post  is  so  far  from  being  one  of  emolu- 
ment that  the  holder  of  it  is  involved  in 
the  expenditure  of  several  thousands  a 
year,  critics  would  have  been  less  ready 
to  find  fault  with  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to 
allow  himself  to  be  appointed. 

The  offices  of  first  lord  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  are  generally  combined 
in  one  minister;  the  departmental  duties 
of  the  former  are  light  in  themselves,  con- 
sisting principally  in  dispensing  govern- 
ment patronage;  but  in  addition  to  the 
labors  of  leader  of  the  House,  it  was  Mr, 
Smith's  pleasure  to  take  an  important  ad- 
ministrative part.  Questions  affecting  the 
pay,  status,  and  promotion  of  the  Civil 
Service  have  been  forced  to  the  front  un- 
usually often  of  late  years,  and  to  the 
solution  of  these  Mr.  Smith  devoted  much 
of  his  time.  His  early  experience  gave 
him  well-instructed  sympathy  for  the  con- 
ditions and  peculiarities  of  such  service, 
and    his   well-earned   reputation   for   un- 
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swerving  fairness  enabled  him  to  set  at 
rest  many  knotty  disputes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties. 

Well,  we  have  lost  him  !  The  steady 
hand  that  steered  the  ship  so  nearly  into 
port  is  cold  and  still.  For  the  third  time 
during  the  present  Parliament,  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
must  choose  a  leader.  They  may  get  one 
more  brilliant  in  the  House  or  on  the  plat- 
form—  one  whose  past  achievements  are 
sound  warrant  that  he  will  not  dishonor 
the  highest  post  —  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  get  one  in  whom  each  member  of  the 
party  will  feel  so  truly  that  he  has  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  commander.  To  the  lips  of 
many  a  one,  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  William  Henry  Smith,  must  have  risen 
the  words  spoken  by  Bassanio  of  Antonio, 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  — 

The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honor  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 


ON 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SPURIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 


The  editor  of  this  review  has  often 
asked  me  in  years  gone  by  to  write  an 
article  on  frauds,  forgeries,  shams,  and 
"make-ups,"  not  of  bank-notes  or  sover- 
eigns, but  of  works  of  3.r\.ybric-d-brac,  etc. ; 
but  nobody  knows  better  than  he  does 
what  a  delicate  subject  it  is,  what  ticklish 
ground  it  is  to  traverse,  what  nests  of 
angry  and  industrious  hornets  it  might 
perchance  stir  up,  and  what  painful  doubts 
it  must  of  necessity  put  into  the  heads  of 
so  many  happy,  simple-minded  collectors, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  one's  own  dearest 
friends.  Besides,  the  thing  adequately 
done  would  be  a  serious  interference  with 
widespread  and  flourishing  branches  of 
trade,  a  direct  attack  on  the  pockets  of  a 
powerful  tribe  of  fabricators  and  vendors. 
It  is  not  a  gracious  task  to  unsettle  the 
complacency  of  contented  ignorance  ;  the 
rapture  of  folly  is  often  as  great  as  the 
bliss  of  true  wisdom.  Why,  then,  stir  up 
discord  in  fools' "  paradise  ".?  Cut  bono, 
so  long  as  fabricators,  vendors,  and  pur- 
chasers are  alike  happy?  If,  then,  I  per- 
versely rush  into  this  business,  the  editor 
who  egged  me  on  must  stand  by  me  and 
be  prepared  to  take  his  share  of  the  ob- 
loquy, if  such  should  result  from  it ;  here, 
at  all  events,  is  the  article, 

li  is  3.  great  subject.     My  intention,  as 


far  as  I  am  conscious  of  any  fixed  plan  in 
entering  upon  it,  is  to  treat  it  only  inci- 
dentally and  discursively  ;  anything  like 
a  connected  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress  of  fraud  in  works  of  art  would,  indeed, 
seriously  tax  the  abilities  of  the  "all- 
roundest"  man,  and  necessitate,  perhaps, 
an  incommensurate  amount  of  time  and 
research.  That  there  were  sham  pictures 
of  Apelles  and  Protogenes,  spurious  mar- 
bles of  Pheidias  or  Lysippus,  and  false 
gems  of  Pyrgoteles,  in  old  Greek  times 
is  more  than  probable.  It  is  certain,  in- 
deed, that  an  infinite  number  of  copies  and 
imitations  of  the  works  of  these  immor- 
tals, on  which,  nevertheless,  their  names 
were  shamelessly  painted  or  graven  as  the 
case  might  be,  abounded  in  antiquity,  and 
are  now  often  enough  unearthed.  Every 
evidence  goes  to  show,  in  short,  that  art- 
frauds  were  as  rife  and  universal  in  the 
classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  in 
our  own,  I  shall  not  begin  so  far  back. 
I  forget  where  the  charming  anecdote  of 
the  irate  country  squire  and  his  Rubens  is 
to  be  found  —  most  likely  in  "  The  Tatler  " 
or  "  The  Spectator ;  "  in  any  case,  it  illus- 
trates a  state  of  mind  and  a  condition  of 
things  which  doubtless  prevailed  just  as 
much  in  the  days  of  Maecenas  as  in  those 
of  Queen  Anne.  "  Come  and  see  my  Ru- 
bens. So  and  so  says  it  is  not  a  Rtibens. 
Damme!  Fll  kick  anybody  out  of  the 
house  who  says  it  isn't.  What  do  you  say, 
sirf"*  The  credulity  and  obstinacy  of 
amateurs,  and  the  craft  and  cunning  of 
purveyors,  is  doubtless  quite  as  rife  now 
as  then  ;  there  have,  however,  been  golden 
ages  of  art-fraud,  and  we  are,  I  think, 
living  in  one  of  them  at  present. 

The  art-frauds  that  have  taken  shape 
and  substance,  which  remain  to  encumber 
the  world  as  false  coin  ever  circulating 
from  hand  to  hand,  are,  then,  of  all  times 
and  periods.  The  archaeology  of  fraud 
even  has  become  a  science  ;  some  of  the 
overt  and  acknowledged  frauds  themselves 
even  have  attained  the  status  of  precious 
and  coveted  works,  more  valuable  in  the 
strange  gyrations  of  the  wheel  of  time 
than  the  originals  they  simulated.  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  marble  Cupid,  for  instance, 
which  he  made  in  secret,  broke,  and  mu- 
tilated, buried  in  a  vineyard,  and  dug  up 
again  himself,  all  for  the  express  "taking- 
in  "  a  certain  cardinal,  collector  of  an- 
tique marbles  and  contemner  of  modern 
art,  is  a  case  in  point.  If  this  particular 
Cupid  could  now  be  identified,  it  would 
probably  be  worth  more  than  the  most 
beautiful,  genuine,  antique  work  of  its 
kind  which  Italian  soil  still  enshrouds. 
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At  all  periods  there  have  been  men  of 
true  genius  who  have  prostituted  their 
talents  in  this  service;  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  art  impostors  have  been  mostly 
vulgar  workmen  rather  than  artists  —  ig- 
norant, half-informed,  mechanical  drudges, 
veritable  slaves  held  in  bondage,  worked 
remorselessly  by  the  astute  dealers,  their 
taskmasters.  Here,  as  in  all  branches  of 
trade,  the  middleman  takes  the  gross 
profits ;  the  forger  is  of  small  account. 
The  utterer  of  the  fraud,  he  who  plants 
the  vulgar  sham  on  the  unwary  amateur, 
is  the  really  important  player  in  the  game. 
At  all  times  this  game  has  been  the  ap- 
panage of  a  gifted  race.  Cry  not  "To 
your  tents,  O  Israel!"  if  I  specify  your 
ancient  nation.  Certes,  there  are  men 
amongst  you,  Israelites  without  guile,  but 
wily  ones,  unapproachable  and  unmatch- 
able  in  this  particular  field- 
After  all,  this  is  but  saying  that  Jews 
are  excellent  tradesmen,  who  have  made 
their  special  mark  in  a  branch  of  trade  for 
which  they  have  hereditary  aptitudes  ;  but 
that  as  a  class  they  are  a  whit  less  scrupu- 
lous than  their  Christian  brethren  in  the 
same  class  of  business,  I,  who  knew  them 
well,  and  have  had  innumerable  transac- 
tions with  both  tribes,  deny.  In  this  busi- 
ness it  is  doubtless  very  hard  to  be  honest ; 
but  of  what  other  calling  cannot  the  same 
be  said.?  It  has  been  said  that  it  takes 
ten  horse-dealers  to  match  one  picture- 
dealer,  or  the  other  way  round,  horse- 
dealers  versus  picture-dealers.  Children 
of  Israel  and  Christians  alike,  picture- 
dealers,  bric-d-brac  dealers  of  all  shades 
and  specialities,  horse-dealers  even,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  at  all  —  if  I  take 
your  name  in  vain,  bear  me  no  malice; 
your  customers  are  so  often  no  better  than 
yourselves,  as  sordid  and  wily  in  their 
ways,  as  eager  and  willing  to  take  mean 
advantages  of  you,  that  your  sins  even  are 
in  great  degree  measures  of  self-defence 
only. 

To  resume  the  historical  thread,  which, 
however  interrupted,  tangled,  and  broken, 
will,  from  the  nature  of  my  subject,  of 
necessity  run  through  it.  For  long  centu- 
ries after  the  antique  ages  connoisseurship 
lay  entirely  dormant,  and  the  world,  so  far 
as  works  of  art  were  concerned,  was 
innocent  of  fraud.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
relics  of  saints,  miraculously  multiplied 
particles  of  the  true  cross,  and  pious  bric- 
d-brac  in  general,  doubtless  afforded  a 
field  for  the  inventive  genius  of  the  fraud- 
mongers  ;  but  such  "  preciosities  "  were 
not  exactly  within  the  province  of  fine  art, 
and  il  would  be  an  insult  to  our  Israelite 


friends  to  suggest  that  their  forefathers 
took  part  in  any  such  traffic.  A  certain 
amount  of  quasi-Christian  genius  was  at 
all  events  displayed  in  this  field.  We 
must,  however,  pass  at  a  bound  to  the  eras 
of  the  Italian  ''revival"  for  the  earliest 
modern  evidence  of  the  art-forger's  craft. 
Roughly  speaking,  then,  with  the  advent 
of  the  fifteenth  century  began  the  cycle  of 
modern  art-frauds.  Henceforward,  down 
to  our  fathers'  and  grandfathers'  time, 
some  fifty  years  or  so  ago,  the  world  of 
connoisseurship,  with  the  exception  of 
painting  and  the  allied  categories  of  draw- 
ings and  engravings,  occupied  itself  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  art  remains  of 
classic  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity;  with 
marbles,  bronzes,  fictile  vases,  coins,  and 
medals,  and  engraved  gems.  In  this  field 
there  was  the  widest  scope  for  every  kind 
and  degree  of  fraud,  and  infinite  skill, 
cunning,  and  audacity  were  in  consequence 
displayed  in  their  origination  and  "ex- 
ploitation." 

Pictures,  drawings,  and  engravings  are 
a  category  apart,  in  which  the  nature  and 
methods  of  fraud,  although  not  less  far- 
reaching  and  efficacious,  are,  as  a  rule, 
simpler  than  in  most  other  classes.  Here, 
however,  not  long  after  Michael  Angelo's 
marble  Cupid  exploit,  we  find  Andrea  del 
Sarto's  copy  of  one  of  Raffaelle's  pictures 
passed  off  as  the  original  on  Giulio  Ro- 
mano even,  who  had  himself  actually 
pa:inted  part  of  the  genuine  work;  whilst 
Marc  Antonio  uttered  counterfeit  impres- 
sions of  Albert  Diirer's  engravings  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  master  himself  in 
Venice. 

Coins  and  medals  formed  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  favorite  categories  of 
"virtii,"  as  they  have,  indeed,  remained 
down  to  our  own  day  ;  to  forge  such  things 
was  as  easy  as  to  counterfeit  current 
money,  consequently  there  have  been  in- 
numerable fabrications,  mainly  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins.  Numismatists  are, 
indeed,  able  to  identify  the  admirably 
truthful  imitations  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  this.line,  and  a  certain 
intrinsic  value  is  in  some  cases  attached 
to  them  as  forgeries  even.  More  than  one 
of  the  clever  Italian  medalists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  content 
with  reproducing  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness  coins  of  genuine  known  types, 
invented  and  executed  fictitious  new  ones, 
which  they  put  in  circulation  as  rare  or 
unique  specimens;  some  of  these  imagi- 
nary coins,  indeed,  are  quite  exquisite 
works  of  art.  At  the  present  day,  there  is 
probably  little  or  no  activity  in  this  branch 
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of  the  art-forger*s  business;  modern  nu- 
mismatists are  so  wary  and  learned  a  race, 
and  so  thoroughly  fortified  by  descriptive 
catalogues  and  monographs,  that  they 
have  no  longer  left  any  field  open  for  this 
industry.  At  the  present  time,  the  revival 
of  interest  in  the  long-neglected  category 
of  Italian  Renaissance  portrait-medallions 
has  afforded  some  scope  for  analogous 
endeavors.  Recently,  in  consequence,  a 
certain  number  of  modern  examples,  casts 
or  "surmoulages"  in  bronze  of  the  origi- 
nal specimens,  some  of  them  admirably 
executed,  have  appeared,  and  when  cov- 
ered with  the  spurious  patina,  which  is  so 
easily  effected,  it  is  no  great  disgrace  to 
the  unwary  connoisseur  who  meets  with 
them  for  the  first  time  to  be  deceived. 
Paris  and  Florence  are  the  seats  of  this 
new  industry.  Fortunately,  several  ex- 
haustive monographs  on  these  medals 
have  recently  appeared,  in  which  the  exact 
measurement  of  each  original  example  is 
carefully  noted  ;  and  this  so  far  affords  a 
perfect  test  of  genuineness,  all  the  mod- 
ern casts  being  necessarily  considerably 
smaller  than  the  original  prototypes,  inas- 
much as  a  certain  shrinkage  takes  place, 
both  in  the  mould  made  from  the  original 
medal,  and  also  in  the  new  metal  cast  in 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  obstacle 
can  be  overcome,  but  modern  ingenuity 
will  perhaps  prove  equal  to  it. 

Antique  marbles,  busts,  and  statues,  for 
which  our  great-grandfathers,  "Milordi" 
on  the  "  Grand  Tour,"  had  so  keen  a  relish, 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  forged  de  novo.  Rome, 
which  for  ages  past  has  proved  an  inex- 
haustible quarry  of  such  things,  was  the 
unique  seat  of  this  speciality.  "  Restora- 
tion," then,  not  fabrication,  was  the  rule 
there ;  this  process,  however,  had  its 
legitimate  and  its  fraudulent  sides.  New 
noses  and  ears,  which  every  antique  bust 
required;  new  heads,  arms,  and  legs  to 
battered  torsos,  were,  for  instance,  more  or 
less  legitimate  additions,  and  they  were 
usually  effected  with  admirable  skill  and 
verisimilitude;  but  putting  the  head  of 
one  antique  statue  on  the  shoulders  of 
another  and  different  character,  and  other 
operations  of  similar  nature,  were  not 
quite  so  permissible.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  abounding  and  most  deceptive 
instances  of  this  class  of  fraud  for  the 
confusion  of  the  classic  archaeologist  of 
the  present  day. 

Several  of  the  cleverest  entrepreneurs 
in  this  line  in  the  last  century  were  En- 
glish art-dealers  and  bankers  settled  in 
Rome,  and  when  some  demon  whispered 
«'  have  a  taste  "  to  the  travelling  Maecenas 


their  countryman,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  communicate  the  fact  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Gavin  Hamiltons  and  Jenkinses 
of  those  days.  In  no  class  of  works  of 
art,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  greater  ag- 
gregate of  fraud  than  in  that  of  antique 
cameos  and  intaglios.  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence, again,  were  always  the  chief  seats 
of  this  industry,  which  rose  to  its  height 
in  the  last  century,  and  is  now  practically 
extinct.  A  volume  might  be  written  on 
this  class  of  fraud  alone.  Infinite  talent 
and  resource  were  displayed  in  it  by  Ital 
ian  artists  of  scarcely  less  genius  than  th 
gem-engravers  of  antiquity  themselve 
One  of  the  most  diflficult  things  was  t 
simulate  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
salient  surfaces  of  antique  gems  —  that 
peculiar  dulness  caused  by  centuries  of 
wear  and  miscellaneous  abrasion.  After 
infinite  endeavors  to  imitate  this  particular 
condition  with  sufficient  exactness,  some 
more  than  usually  astute  Roman  gem- 
engraver  found  that  the  best  way  was  to 
cram  his  modern  antique  gems  down  the 
throats  of  turkeys  kept  in  coops  for  the 
purpose,  when  the  continual  attrition  which 
they  received  from  contact  with  other 
stones  and  pebbles  crammed  into  the 
bird's  crop  at  the  same  time,  ultimately 
induced  almost  exactly  the  desired  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  compara- 
tively little  fraud  going  on  in  the  category 
of  the  antique ;  classical  art  is  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  game  would  not  pay. 
Collectors  of  antiques,  the  Neo-Greeks  of 
the  present  time,  are  for  the  most  part  en- 
thusiastic but  impecunious  young  univer- 
sity men,  professors  and  distinguished 
archaeologists,  with  more  learning  than 
money,  and  it  is  just  the  contrary  state  of 
things  which  the  art-forger  desiderates. 
Your  nouveau  riche  commercialist,  newly 
stricken  with  the  art  craze,  has  replaced 
my  lord  "with  a  taste"  of  former  days, 
and  there  is  a  Land  of  Goshen  to  which  ail 
the  tribe  of  fraudulent  dealers  and  fabri- 
cators are  looking  for  their  new  millen- 
nium. Good  Americans,  "  millionaires, 
billionaires  "  from  Wall  Street  or  Chicago, 
when  pigs  and  greenbacks  have  piled  them 
up  stupendous  wealth,  are  to  be  one  and 
all  taken  with  a  taste  for  art  and  bric-d-brac, 
and  to  come  in  flocks  like  sheep  to  the 
shearers,  all  yearning  for  Aladdin  lamps, 
new  or  old  as  the  case  may  be.  Unques- 
tionably, American  collectors  are  becom- 
ing a  factor  in  the  curiosity  trade  of  Paris 
and  London,  and  the  other  great  centres, 
and  Jonathan  will  have  to  buy  his  ex- 
perience as  dearly  as  his  Old- World  cous- 
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ins.  Probably,  stupendous  and  unheard-of 
frauds  are  brewing  in  the  air  for  his  espe- 
cial undoing.  One  curious  development 
of  fraud  in  the  antique  line  has,  however, 
sprung  up  entirely  in  these  latter  days. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  "  Flint  Jack,"  the 
typical  fabricator  of  spurious  prehistoric 
flint  implements.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  several  other  "Jacks  "  have  taken  to 
the  trade,  and  masterpieces  of  crafty 
verisimilitude  are  now  being  turned  out. 
Flint  Jack's  stone  axes  and  flakes  had  the 
stamp  of  newness  on  them,  but  his  suc- 
cessors have  succeeded  in  imitating  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy  the  natural  oxida- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  flint,  the  result 
of  untold  ages  of  entombment,  and  the 
dulled  surfaces,  fractures,  and  abrasions 
of  the  water-worn  originals.  Collectors  of 
these  primeval  treasures  henceforth  will 
do  well  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  any 
specimen  of  which  the  place  of  discovery 
cannot  be  vouched  for  on  the  most  unim- 
peachable evidence. 

The  art-frauds  we  have  hitherto  brought 
in  question  were  all  more  or  less  temporary 
and  sporadic  manifestations  ;  but  we  are 
living  now  under  a  new  dispensation.  The 
entire  volume  and  aggregate  of  former 
times  is,  indeed,  but  as  a  feeble  rill  to  the 
ocean  of  the  present.  An  encyclopaedia 
in  thick  volumes  would  alone  suffice  to  do 
it  justice.  Before  we  come  to  this  glori- 
ous summer,  this  sun  of  fraud,  it  will  be 
well  to  say  something  about  immediately 
precedent  developments,  and  the  state  of 
things  in  general. 

During  the  long  and  leaden  reign  of 
classicism,  as  we  have  seen,  "  high,  or  fine 
art,"  as  it  was  called,  and  "the  antique  " 
were  alone  deemed  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  few  and  far  between  were  the 
daring  amateurs  who  ventured  to  occupy 
themselves  other  than  with  pictures  and 
statues,  prints  and  coins,  or  "antiques." 
Modern  "  curiosities,"  articles  of  "virtu," 
under  which  title  are  comprised  the  thou- 
sand categories  of  mediaeval  ecclesiastical 
art  objects,  ivory  carvings,  majolica  and 
porcelain  wares,  enamels  and  jewellery, 
old  furniture,  wood-carvings,  etc.  —  were 
considered  ^is petit  mattre  frivolities,  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  the  true  con- 
noisseur. In  this  country  —  and  for  the 
moment  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  any 
other,  for  the  same  regime  prevailed  every- 
where else  —  Horace  Walpole  and  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine  in  the  last,  and  for  the 
first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  present 
century,  Beckford,  his  son-in-law  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bernal,  and  Mr.  Magniac, 
were  almost  the  only  pioneers  in  the  field. 
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which,  nevertheless,  in  our  own  time  has 
thrown  into  the  shade  all  others.  When 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  great  Na- 
poleonic wars  broke  up  innumerable  an- 
tique establishments,  and  dispersed  to  the 
four  winds  infinite  art  "  preciosities,"  such 
of  them  as  were  known  to  be  marketable 
found  their  way,  almost  without  exception, 
to  this  country.  England,  in  fact,  in  those 
palmy  days  of  art-collecting  was,  indeed, 
the  only  market. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  when  genuine  art  treasures 
were  difficult  to  sell  and  of  little  worth, 
there  was  literally  no  scope  for  the  art- 
forger.  It  maybe  taken  for  granted,  then, 
that  during  this  cycle  of  war  and  tumultu- 
ous change  Continental  countries  were 
virtuous  ;  there  was  no  art-forgery,  for  it 
did  not  pay,  and  such  trade  as  there  had 
been  in  this  line  became  extinct. 

Then  it  was  that  England  made  her  first 
essays  in  this  business,  and  the  reason  that 
we  have  in  our  own  time  been  utterly  dis- 
tanced and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
renewal  of  Continental  enterprise  in  this 
line  is,  perhaps,  not  that  we  are  much  hon- 
ester  than  our  neighbors,  but  that  we  are 
by  nature  decidedly  less  apt  and  clever  in 
this  respect. 

Some  glimpses  of  what  England  did  in 
this  field  in  our  fathers'  and  grandfathers' 
days  is  all  I  shall  have  space  to  offer.  In 
the  first  place,  there  never  was  a  more  un- 
deserved libel  than  that  which  has  stamped 
Birmingham  as  a  focus  of  art-forgery.  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers  very  possibly  may 
have  counterfeited  the  current  goods  of 
their  French  and  German  rivals,  and  by 
dint  of  cheapness  even  beaten  them  out 
of  their  own  field.  Probably  moral  scru- 
pulosity never  would  have  stood  very 
much  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  art- 
frauds  ;  but  the  notion  of  wholesale  busi- 
ness-men in  Birmingham  directing  their 
energies  to  the  minute  elaboration  of 
things  meant  to  be  palmed  off  singly  and 
with  difficulty,  not  sold  by  the  gross,  is 
utterly  absurd  ;  it  would  not  pay.  Bir- 
mingham, then,  has  a  clean  record.  Lon- 
don—  at  all  events  till  quite  recently  — 
has  been  the  almost  unique  seat  of  such 
art-forgery  as  has  existed  in  this  country. 
It  was  never  —  at  all  events  till  our  own 
day  —  a  very  extensive  business,  always 
mainly  an  import,  not  a  manufacturing, 
trade.  Nevertheless,  English  talent,  if  in 
a  small  way,  has  made  its  mark,  even  i-n 
this  branch,  and  fortunes,  such  as  they 
were,  have  been  made  in  it  in  Bond  Street 
and  Wardour  Street.  A  brief  digression 
from  the  exact  line  of  my  subject  may  here 
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be  permitted  me.  It  will  tend,  neverthe- 
less, to  its  better  understanding. 

The  fine  gentlemen  of  the  opening  dec- 
ades of  this  century  were  the  special 
patrons  of  "  virtu,"  and  at  their  head  was 
the  finest  of  them  all  —  his  most  gracious 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth.  Sevres 
china,  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  fur- 
niture, or  moulu  bronzes,  mounted  Ori- 
ental porcelain,  snuff-boxes,  and  bijouterie 
in  general  —  all  articles  de  Paris,  were 
the  chief  desiderata;  whilst,  of  things  of 
national  origin,  old  English  plate,  minia- 
tures, and  Chelsea  china  were  almost  the 
only  categories  in  favor.  Years  ago  — 
alas!  very  many  —  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  personal  friend  and 
ally  of  the  royal  amateur,  his  associate 
when  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavilion 
were  in  their  glory.  From  him  I  heard 
much  ancient  gossip  of  Beckford  and 
Brummell  and  "the  prince."  Lord  W., 
then  a  very  aged  gentleman,  had  himself 
been  a  great  collector  of  "  Sevres,"  etc. 
How  the  prince-regent  got  his  art  acquisi- 
tions over  from  France  during  the  war, 
what  became  of  Brummell's  snuff-boxes, 
how  Beckford  and  his  son-in-law,  "the 
duke,"  managed  their  art-dealings  with 
each  other,  how  B.  began,  and  of  Jarman's 
wily  doings,  his  lordship  loved  to  recount. 
There  had,  as  I  have  before  said,  naturally 
been  few,  if  any,  forgeries  of  these  last- 
century  French  art  treasures  of  quite  re- 
cent origin  in  the  land  of  their  production. 
The  dmio^ris  brought  over  in  their  pockets 
their  costly  gold,  enamelled  snuff-boxes 
and  the  bonbonnilres  and  etuis  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and,  doubtless,  trusty 
friends  and  old  dependents  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  to  save  and  put  away  for  them 
whatever  could  be  rescued  from  the  pillage 
of  their  chateaux  and  town  mansions.  It 
was  as  prince-regent,  and  mainly  in  his 
earlier  days,  that  George  the  Fourth  got 
together  the  magnificent  collections  of 
Sevres,  French  furniture,  etc.,  which  are 
now   a   unique   appanage  of  the  English 

crown.     According   to  Lord    W ,  the 

prince's  prime  agent  and  helper  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  treasures  was  a  French 
chef  de  cuisine  in  his  own  employment. 
This  man  established  relations  with  the 
exiled  nobles  in  England,  and  their  friends 
and  relations  abroad.  He  frequently  went 
over  to  France,  vid  St.  Maloand  Brittany, 
and  in  returning  shipped  his  acquisitions 
on  board  an  English  frigate  conveniently 
stationed  at  Guernsey. 

I  have  alluded  to  B.  and  Jarman.  B. 
was  the  flourishing  proprietor  of  an  art- 
dealer's  establishment,  from  which  he  ulti- 
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mately  retired  after  realizing  a  large 
fortune.  Jarman  I  knew  personally  after 
his  retirement,  full  of  years  and  notoriety. 
He  was  a  dapper,  ferret-eyed  little  man, 
dressed  summer  and  winter  in  a  black, 
swallow-tailed  coat,  full-blown  shirt-frill, 
and  Hessian  boots  with  a  tassel  in  front. 
B.'s  chief  speciality  was  old  Sevres  china, 
for  which  there  had  arisen  an  enduring 
craze — so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have,  in  the 
long  run,  attracted  probably  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  output  of  this  famous  ware  to 
this  country.  An  immense  piece  of  good 
luck  befell  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
in  this  field.  Shortly  after  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  in  France  he  contrived, 
through  an  agent  in  Paris,  to  effect  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  stock  of  old  white 
Sevres  ware  then  remaining  in  the  ware- 
rooms  of  the  State  manufactory  itself, 
probably  some  thousands  of  pieces.  It 
should  here  be  explained  that  old  Sevres 
pdte  tendre  china  had,  for  some  twenty 
years  or  more,  entirely  ceased  to  be  manu- 
factured at  Sevres,  it  had  in  fact  been 
superseded  by  the  comparatively  worthless 
hard  paste  ware  perversely  substituted  for 
it  in  imitation  of  Oriental  porcelain.  Thus, 
B.'s  acquisitions  were  real  and  genuine 
o\d  pdte  tendre  china,  covered  with  its  in- 
imitable soft  and  creamy  glaze,  left  in  the 
white,  but  fully  prepared  to  receive  the 
splendid  colored  grounds,  painted  decora- 
tion, and  rich  gilding,  which  gave  a  unique 
art  value  to  the  ware.  To  superadd  this 
decoration  was  the  task  he  set  himself  to 
carry  out  in  London.  But  where  were  the 
old  workmen,  those  inimitable  art-crafts- 
men? Dispersed  or  dead  ;  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  guillotined,  as  humble  ministers 
to  aristocratic  luxury.  B.,  it  is  said,  could 
find  but  one  man  in  the  country  who 
could  readjust  their  fallen  mantle  on  his 
shoulders,  and  this  man  was  a  Quaker. 
It  is  certain  that  for  a  long  series  of  years 
one  Randall,  a  Staffordshire  pottery- 
painter  at  Hanley  or  Burslem,  was  the  in- 
dispensable ally  in  this  business.  The 
white  Sevres  was  sent  down  to  the  pot- 
teries as  occasion  required,  and  the  deco- 
ration was  carefully  and  minutely  copied 
from  original  examples  which  from  time  to 
time  were  supplied  to  the  Quaker-artist  by 
his  employer.  It  is  not  recorded  if  the 
spirit  ever  moved  the  drab  religionist  to 
consider  if  his  trade  were  a  strictly  ortho- 
dox one.  B.'s  semi-spurious  Sevres  ware 
was  very  deceptive.  The  specimens  are 
usually  of  the  minor  models,  chiefly  cups 
and  saucers,  icuelles,  etc. ;  probably  he 
obtained  very  few  of  the  *' large  model " 
pieces  —  the     vases,    jardinilres,    etc., 
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which,  indeed,  were  never  regarded  as 
articles  of  current  manufacture  at  Sevres, 
and  so  unlikely  to  be  left  in  stock  in  any 
quantity  in  the  preparatory  stage  when  the 
change  of  system  occurred.  B.,  at  the 
same  time,  dealt  largely  in  genuine  speci- 
mens of  these  high-priced  works  of  art, 
for  his  trade  was  by  no  means  entirely  in 
spurious  articles.  It  is  said,  nevertheless, 
that  the  genuine  specimens  which  came 
into  his  possession  often  received  added 
embellishments  at  the  hands  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Quaker,  in  order  to  increase 
their  apparent  importance.  Seaux  and 
jardinieres^  for  instance,  the  principal 
compartments  of  which  were  painted  with 
bouquets  of  flowers  only,  were  improved 
by  the  effacement  of  these  details  and  the 
substitution  of  figure-subjects  and  groups, 
cupids,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  etc. 
This  was  effected  by  removing  the  orig- 
inal enamel  painting  by  the  aid  of  emery- 
powder  and  fluoric  acid,  the  glazing  of  the 
genuine  old  pdte  tendre  being  so  rich  and 
full  as  to  bear  out  the  new  decoration 
again,  when  re-fired  in  the  enamel-kiln, 
with  almost  its  pristine  lustre.  This  proc- 
ess must,  however,  have  been  a  very  risky 
one,  and  I  should  think  it  was  but  rarely 
adopted.  B.'s  wares  still  very  frequently 
turn  up  at  art  sales,  and  amongst  the  gath- 
erings of  Sevres  collectors  —  and  many 
and  bitter  are  the  controversies  they  from 
time  to  time  excite  —  dealers  who  know 
not  B.,  especially  on  the  Continent,  buy 
the  specimens  in  good  faith,  and  stoutly 
resist  when,  from  time  to  time,  they  are 
returned  on  their  hands  as  spurious.  End- 
less spurious  imitations  of  Sevres  porce- 
lain ware  have  flooded  the  market  since 
B.'s  days,  mainly  produced  in  France  and 
Belgium;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
coarse  and  vulgar  travesties  of  the  original 
examples,  not  likely,  or,  indeed,  expected 
to  impose  on  the  really  experienced  china 
collector.  B.'s  Sevres  wares,  however, 
were  of  a  very  different  order,  and  from 
time  to  time  even  the  coj^noscen^i  disagree 
as  to  some  of  them. 

Jarman's  line  was  quite  different;  al- 
though he  dealt  generally  in  the  higher 
categories  of  "virtu,"  his  particular  spe- 
cialities were  ancient  illuminated  missals 
and  historical  miniatures.  His  day  was 
that  of  the  palmiest  epoch  of  English  min- 
iature painting,  and  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  enlisting  any  number  of  clever  manipu- 
lators into  his  questionable  service.  In- 
numerable were  the  spurious  Hilliards, 
Olivers,  and  Coopers,  mostly  copied  from 
undoubted  originals,  which  proceeded 
from    Jarman's    manufactory,  and  which 
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still  encumber  the  art  world.  Jarman's 
false  miniatures  are,  in  fact,  well  known, 
and  abound  in  the  shops  and  salerooms  of 
London.  Imperfect  or  comparatively 
poorly  illustrated  manuscripts  were,  more- 
over, enriched  with  additional  illumina- 
tions, usually  copied  in  facsimile  from 
other  books.  Jarman's  knowledge,  how- 
ever, was  not  on  a  par  with  his  audacity, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  copy  of  a  Flemish 
miniature  into  an  Italian  book,  or  vice 
versa,  and  the  wildest  anachronisms  in 
other  respects,  gave  him  no  concern. 
Fortune  inflicted  on  Jarman  a  stroke  of 
ill-luck  as  notable  as  the  good  luck  she  be- 
stowed on  his  fraudulent  compeer.  Jar- 
man  kept  his  missals  and  miniatures  for 
greater  security  in  a  room  in  tiie  basement 
of  his  house,  and  the  missals  were  sepa- 
rately inclosed  in  tin  cases  ;  but,  unluckily, 
the  bursting  of  a  sewer  in  the  adjoining 
street  flooded  the  lower  story  of  his  prem- 
ises, and  it  is  recorded  that  the  tin  cases 
went  off  with  the  report  of  pistol-shots 
when  the  water,  causing  the  vellum  leaves 
of  the  books  to  swell  out,  burst  them  vio- 
lently asunder.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  the  catastrophe  was 
a  deadly  blow  to  poor  Jarman,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  spent  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  in  little  else  than  laborious  endeav- 
ors to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  dam- 
aged treasures. 

The  wiles  of  picture-dealers  have  in  all 
times  been  proverbial,  they  are  as  rife  now 
as  ever  they  were,  though  their  ground  is 
being  shifted  more  frequently  than  of 
old,  in  response  to  the  more  rapid  muta- 
tions of  public  taste,  or  the  sudden  caprices 
of  fashion. 

It  is  no  longer  now  as  it  was  in  the  slow 
and  simpler  days  of  our  forefathers,  when 
old-established  idols  were  rarely,  and 
only  with  great  difficulty,  displaced  from 
their  pedestals  —  when,  for  instance.  Sir 
Joshua,  listening  to  his  friend's  glib  talk 
of 

Their  Raffaelles,  and  Titians,  and  stuff, 
Shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 

Titians  and  Raffaelles,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  but  little  talked  about  in  these 
latter  days.  People,  at  the  present  day, 
have  completely  veered  round.  They  no 
longer  hold  with  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
the  despotic  "arbiter"  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  a  fine  picture  should 
have  the  rich  brown  tone  of  the  back  of 
an  old  fiddtle.  Modern  contemporary  art 
has  ousted  the  old  masters  ;  pictures  now 
cannot  be  too  bright  and  glaring;  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  blue,  in  the  full  unbroken 
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intensity  of  the  newest  pigments,  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Where  are  now  the 
dark  masterpieces  of  Annibal  Caracci  and 
Salvator?  sunk  and  confounded  in  the  sea 
of  copies  and  "pasticci  "  made  from  them 
in  the  old,  palmy  days,  shunted  about  an 
unmarketable  drug  in  auction  sales,  and 
valued  only  for  the  old  carved  frames 
made  for  them.  Nevertheless  it  was  no 
easy  task  for  the  old  picture-forger  to 
imitate  the  murky  tones  and  fine  old 
crusted  surfaces,  cracked,  shrivelled,  var- 
nished and  revarnished,  lined  and  relined, 
of  these  old  masterpieces  ;  such  work  re- 
quired slow,  laborious  insistence,  with 
which  their  modern  successors  have  no 
need  to  trouble  themselves.  These  wor- 
thies have  a  far  easier  task;  false  Turners 
and  Constables  can  be  copied  offhand  in 
their  new  lightsomeness,  for  they  have  as 
yet  scarcely  put  on  hues  of  antiquity, 
while  spurious  Corots  and  Meissoniers, 
fresh  from  the  mint,  offer  still  less  diffi- 
culty. New  paint  is  a  medium  which  the 
merest  novice  can  manipulate  successfully. 

Probably  almost  the  only  forgeries  of 
"  old  masters  "  now  produced  are  of  the 
early  Italian  tempera  pictures,  for  which 
a  revived  appreciation  has  arisen  in  these 
latter  times.  Florence  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  this  industry,  as  it  was  of  the  orig- 
inal works.  B^th  in  England  and  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  direct 
copies  and  more  or  less  deceptive  imita- 
tions of  the  more  popular  modern  masters, 
which  is  in  full  swing,  has  completely 
superseded  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
ancient  pictures. 

To  go  into  anything  like  full  particulars 
in  these  respective  fields  would  be  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
One  or  two  typical  instances  of  fraudulent 
endeavor  in  each  of  them  is  all  I  shall 
offer  at  present. 

A  first-rate  example  of  Italian  ingenuity 
in  the  "  old  master  "  line  of  fraud  occurred 
to  me  only  a  few  months  ago.  It  was  an 
attempt  for  my  especial  benefit,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  relate  the  circum- 
stances both  of  the  attack  and  the  defence. 

The  Italian  dealers  in  most  cases  have 
affiliated  correspondents  of  their  own  es- 
tablished in  London,  and  from  one  of 
these  worthies  I  received  a  photograph  of 
what  purported  to  be  a  fine  Sandro  Botti- 
celli Virgin  and  Child  picture,  one  of  the 
usual  circular  tondi\n  its  ancient  Floren- 
tine carved  frame  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  photograph  obviously  represented  a 
very  beautiful  and  genuine  work,  and  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  in  these  days 
so  notable  a  picture  should  not  have  found 


an  immediate  purchaser  in  Florence,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  price  asked  for  it  was 
unusually  moderate  ;  moreover,  the  agent 
informed  me  that  an  incontestable  docu- 
mentary pedigree  would  be  sold  with  the 
picture.  Considering  all  things,  these  cir- 
cumstances seemed  somewhat  suspicious, 
but  the  work  itself  was  at  hand  for  exam- 
ination, and  its  internal  evidence  was  alone 
of  any  real  moment.  Briefly,  I  went  to 
see  the  picture  which  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, photograph  in  hand.  The  first  im- 
pression was  disappointing,  and  it  was  not 
dissipated  on  careful  examination.  Very 
careful  scrutiny  it  indeed  required,  and  it 
was  only  by  degrees  that  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  picture  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  fraud ;  the  latest  masterpiece 
in  fact,  of  its  class.  Whoever  can  picture 
to  his  mind  the  ineffable  beauty,  the  pure 
and  holy  sentiment  which  irradiate  all 
Botticelli's  Madonnas  and  infant  Christs, 
will  understand  that  these  qualities  are 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  qualities 
to  be  looked  for.  Every  other  quality  but 
these  was  in  effect  visible  in  the  work  in 
question.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  just 
this  undefinable  but  mc*t  obvious  charm 
which  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
photograph. 

Strange,  indeed,  I  ought  not  to  say,  for 
it  was  the  one  quality  which  could  not 
appeal  to  the  sordid  simulator;  the  rose 
had  no  perfume  to  him,  nor  could  the 
bloom  of  innocence  be  counterfeited  by 
his  guilty  hand.  Nevertheless,  had  I  not 
retained  the  photograph  for  comparison 
with  the  picture,  so  wonderfully  artful  was 
its  entire  "make  up,"  that  I  confess  it 
might  have  left  me  in  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of  the  case. 
A  close  inspection  of  the  picture,  back 
and  front,  revealed  the  following  facts: 
the  wooden  panel  was  undoubtedly  an 
original  worm-eaten  old  Florentine  panel 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  cross 
clamps  intact,  and  with  several  old  seals 
of  former  owners  affixed  to  it.  The  frame 
was  also  ancient,  and  moreover  certainly 
the  one  represented  in  the  photograph, 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  picture 
was  not.  Little  by  little  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  picture  and  the  photograph 
did  not  entirely  agree. 

Now,  photography  at  all  events  is  an 
honest  art ;  every  twist  and  turn  of  a  lock 
of  hair,  every  quirk  in  a  fold  of  drapery, 
and  every  sprig  and  spot  of  a  diapered 
ornament  will  come  out  just  as  in  the  pro- 
totype ;  but  if  the  sprigs  and  spots  do  not 
absolutely  tally  both  in  number  and  posi- 
tion, there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
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import  of  the  variations.  In  the  present 
case,  once  the  clue  obtained,  it  became 
easy  to  discern  minute  but  quite  convinc- 
ing differences  in  every  part,  and  the 
inevitable  conclusion  was  that  the  picture 
was  a  copy  only  of  that  from  which  the 
photograph  had  really  been  taken.  The 
documents,  however,  were  there,  and  they 
were  unmistakably  genuine  and  circum- 
stantial. What,  then,  was  the  explana- 
tion.? It  was  as  follows:  The  picture 
really  referred  to  in  the  documents  had, 
doubtless,  together  with  them,  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  nefarious  Florentine 
dealer  who  concocted  the  subsequent 
fraud,  and  he  immediately  set  to  work  to 
produce  a  copy  of  the  picture  on  an 
ancient  panel  of  the  exact  size.  He  then 
sold  the  original  work,  but  in  doing  so  he 
retained  the  old  frame  and  the  documents, 
astutely  judging  that  the  original  would 
speak  for  itself  and  be  in  no  need  of 
auxiliary  attestation,  whereas  the  copy 
might  require  such  assistance.  It  was  not 
at  all  difficult  in  Florence  to  find  an  old 
quattro-cento  painted  panel,  with  some 
ruined  or  valueless  picture  upon  it,  and  on 
the  ancient  groundwork,  taking  advantage 
of  numerous  real  evidences  of  antiquity, 
such  as  cracks,  rugosities,  and  other  acci- 
dents of  the  ancient  surface,  the  copy  was 
executed  with  infinite  care  and  circum- 
spection. So  close  and  perfect,  indeed, 
was  the  verisimilitude  thus  attained  that 
even  the  most  experienced  connoisseur 
or  expert  might  have  been  deceived  had 
the  case  rested  on  that  evidence  alone. 
The  photograph,  however,  spoke  to  the 
damning  fact  of  forgery,  and  from  its  tes- 
timony there  was  no  appeal.  When  I 
pointed  this  out,  my  Italian  was  put  to 
as  much  shame  and  confusion  as  he  was 
capable  of,  and  could  only  fall  back  upon 
the  excuse  that  he  himself  had  been  de- 
ceived by  ^^  quel  birbone  traditore  di  Fi- 
renzeP 

Now  for  an  example  in  the  department 
of  modern  pictures.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  doubtless  recollect  a  very  notable  oc- 
currence at  Messrs.  Foster's  auction  rooms 
in  Pall  Mall,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  The  auctioneer's  motto  is,  of  course, 
emphatically  caveat  emptor^  and  I  should 
explain  in  the  outset  that  not  the  slightest 
blame  or  discredit  for  this  business  at- 
taches to  the  most  respectable  firm  in 
question.  The  art  world  then  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  announcement  that  on  a 
given  day  forthcoming,  four  grand  gallery 
pictures  by  Constable,  and  two  by  Turner, 
the  property  of  a  private  gentleman,  and 
never  before  exhibited  or  described,  would 
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be  sold  by  auction  at  Messrs.  Foster's 
rooms.  Which  pictures  could  they  possi- 
bly be,  and  to  whom  could  they  belong? 
It  was  an  unheard-of  and  unprecedented 
event.  The  auctioneers  were  not  allowed 
to  reveal  the  name  of  their  owner,  but,  in 
answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  they  stated 
that  he  was  a  well-known  connoisseur  and 
collector,  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
social  status.  The  exhibition  of  the  pic- 
tures previous  to  the  day  of  sale,  then, 
was  awaited  with  the  utmost  impatience. 
The  mystery  attaching  to  the  matter  had 
aroused  curiosity  in  art  circles  to  the  high- 
est point,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
auspicious  day  a  crowd  of  eager  art  vota- 
ries awaited  the  opening  of  Messrs.  Fos- 
ter's doors.  Very  soon  every  art  critic, 
collector,  and  every  picture-dealer  of  note 
assembled  in  front  of  the  pictures,  which, 
in  stately  and  imposing  array,  did  not  fail 
to  make  their  appearance.  The  excite- 
ment was  without  parallel  on  any  such 
occasion.  I  witnessed  the  scene  and  I 
took  note  of  the  behavior  of  the  leading 
notabilities  present,  most  of  whom  I  per- 
sonally knew.  It  was  a  curious  display  of 
human  character  on  an  entirely  unique 
occasion.  It  is  time,  however,  to  describe 
the  pictures.  They  were,  in  fact,  impos- 
ing works  of  art,  and  if  Turner  and  Con- 
stable again,  in  the  flesh,  could  have  stood 
before  them,  their  first  impression  perhaps 
would  have  been  that  of  self-congratulation 
on  this  overpowering  display  of  their  own 
genius. 

The  pictures  were  of  large  dimensions, 
some  five  feet  or  so  long  and  proportion- 
ately high.  The  four  Constables  formed 
a  uniform  series,  they  were  of  the  usual 
English  landscape  scenery ;  the  Turners, 
on  the  contrary,  were  of  classical  subjects, 
and  purported  to  be  of  the  middle  period 
of  the  master.  Undeniably  these  pictures 
were  striking  works  of  art,  and,  if  not  by 
the  masters  to  whom  they  were  ascribed, 
they  were  a  unique  and  wonderful  achieve- 
ment of  some  one  else.  I  say  some  one, 
for  curiously  enough  there  was  a  certain 
unmistakable  kinship  discernible  betwixt 
the  Constables  and  the  Turners,  certain 
peculiarities  of  touch  and  coloring,  just  as 
if  Turner  had  worked  upon  Constable's 
pictures,  and  Constable  had  in  his  turn 
rendered  the  same  service  for  him. 

There  was,  however,  a  jarring  note 
somewhere,  and  it  soon  made  itself  felt ;  a 
sense  of  something  inexplicable,  if  not 
certainly  wrong,  gradually  became  ex- 
pressed in  every  face,  and  before  long 
every  shade  of  expression  from  that 
of  rapt  admiration,  blank   bewilderment 
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awaiting  enlightenment,  to  that  of  abso- 
lute incredulity  could  be  seen  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  assembled  company.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at 
the  certain  conclusion  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  the  great  masters  in  ques- 
tion had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pic- 
tures, but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
in  presence  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
audacious  manifestation  of  art  forgery  on 
record. 

Bold  and  brilliant  as  was  this  memorable 
fraud,  it  was  nevertheless  imperfectly  con- 
ceived and  not  well  carried  out,  and  it  was 
considerably  overdone.  Most  probably 
some  credulous  amateur  might  have  swal- 
lowed one  or  two  of  these  pictures,  but 
six  at  a  time  was  too  strong  a  dose.  The 
forger,  moreover,  who  was  doubtless  not 
yet  a  past  master  in  the  trade,  had  made 
one  very  unlucky  slip.  It  was  very  soon 
pointed  out  that  the  pictures  were  in  a 
considerable  degree  painted  with  quite 
modern  pigments,  that  is,  with  fashionable, 
newly  invented  colors,  entirely  unknown 
in  the  days  of  Turner  and  Constable. 
This  in  itself  was  sufficiently  conclusive. 
There  was,  however,  another  test.  Years 
before,  a  cunning  Venetian  dealer,  in  a 
moment  of  expansion,  had  given  me  a 
wrinkle  d  propos  of  a  brand  new  but  very 
authentic-looking  Guardi,  which  came  in 
perfectly  opportune  on  this  occasion.  My 
Italian  friend's  infallible  detective  method 
was  to  take  a  pin  and  try  to  stick  it  into 
the  fattest  and  most  unctuously  impasted 
part  of  the  picture  ;  if  it  sticks  in,  said  he, 
it  is  new  paint;  try  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  a  real  Guardi,  and  you  may  as  well  try 
to  drive  a  pin  into  a  china  plate.  And  so 
it  is.  Pigments  in  oil  vehicles,  in  fact, 
assume,  in  the  course  of  time,  an  almost 
crystalline  hardness,  whereas  for  the  first 
few  years  they  are  more  or  less  soft  and 
easily  indented.  As  soon  as  I  could  find 
a  friend  with  a  pin  in  his  possession  I 
imparted  this  valuable  secret  to  him,  and 
with  this  confederate  witness  proceeded 
to  try  my  plan  upon  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  Constables  before  us  ;  needless  to  say 
that  the  picture  might  have  been  turned 
into  a  veritable  pincushion,  for  the  pin 
stuck  in  on  the  slightest  pressure.  It  was, 
of  course,  an  onerous  thing  to  throw  the 
first  stone  at  these  pictures.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  however,  Messrs.  Foster 
were  privately  made  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  case,  by  persons  whose  authoritative 
competence  was  beyond  dispute,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon,  just  as  all  London  was 
being  made  aware  of  the  piquant  adven- 
ture, and  a  swelling  crowd  began  to  press 


for  admission  to  the  rooms,  they  wisely 
closed  the  doors  and  posted  a  notice  on 
them  announcing  the  abandonment  of  the 
sale. 

The  entire  history  and  genesis  of  these 
pictures  afterwards  became  well  known, 
and  their  ultimate  fate  had  a  dramatic  ap- 
positeness  which  must  be  related.  They 
were  the  property  of  a  rich  but  somewhat 
eccentric  collector,  who,  not  long  after- 
wards, at  his  death,  bequeathed  a  splendid 
series  of  veritable  treasures  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  In  the  latter  years  of  this 
gentleman's  life  he  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  a  picture-dealer  whose  nefa- 
rious exploits  had  long  been  notoriousj 
The  pictures  in  question  were  manufac- 
tured, under  the  direction  of  that  worthy, 
by  a  needy  artist,  to  whom  no  further 
allusion  need  now  be  made,  expressly  to 
be  sold  to  the  aged  and  credulous  amateur, 
and  they  were  so  foisted  upon  him  for  no 
less  a  sum  than  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
When,  however,  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
doubts  as  to  their  authenticity  were  coi 
municated  to  their  owner,  he  adopted  th( 
singular  resolution  of  bringing  their  geo^ 
uineness  or  the  reverse  to  a  public  test  b] 
offering  them  for  sale  in  the  manner  r« 
lated.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dclat  which  had" 
attended  the  attempt,  the  infatuated  owner 
was  by  no  means  convinced  as  to  their  true 
character.  He  did  not,  however,  replace 
them  in  his  gallery,  but,  pending  any  fur- 
ther decision  in  regard  to  them,  sent  thei 
to  be  warehoused  in  the  Pantechnicoi 
taking  the  precaution  to  insure  them  fo^ 
the  full  amount  he  had  paid  for  thei 
Strange  to  relate,  within  a  few  monthi 
they  were  burnt  in  the  great  fire  whici 
consumed  that  establishment,  and  the  ii 
surance  was  duly  recovered  from  the  uaj 
lucky  office  which  had  taken  the  ilI-omene( 
risk. 

Audacious  as  was  this  English  episodt 
in  the  art-fraud  line,  it  was  after  all 
somewhat  lumbering  adventure,  greatli 
wanting  m  finesse  and  delicacy  of  toucl 
Italian  artists  in  that  line  would  have  maQfj 
aged  it  much  better.  The  story  of  Gi< 
vanni  Freppa  and  the  Capitano  Andreini^ 
which  I  shall  next  relate,  will  show  th< 
innate  superiority  of  Italian  genius  an( 
methods. 

This  adventure  was  i  propos  of  th< 
earliest  forgeries  of  majolica  ware.  Itj 
place  was  Florence,  and  the  time  abou^ 
1856.  By  that  time,  although  the  littU 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Romagna  hac' 
been  searched  through  and  through,  and 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ferret  out 
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majolica  plates  and  drug-pots,  or  Hispano- 
Moro  dishes  by  the  dozen,  there  still  re- 
mained a  considerable  treasure  in  situ. 
The  owners  had,  however,  become  aware 
that  a  regime  of  high  prices  had  com- 
menced, and  a  veritable  majolica  fever  set 
in  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  original  pro- 
duction. For  the  fine  specimens  which 
remained  two  or  three  hundred  "lire  Ita- 
liane  "  were  no  uncommon  demand.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  "  lire  "  have  now  become 
pounds  sterling,  but  the  sums  were  thought 
fabulous  in  those  days.  The  most  cov- 
eted pieces  were  then,  as  now,  the  lustred 
wares,  the  Maestro  Giorgios  and  Xantos. 
Fraudulent  imitations  of  the  ordinary 
painted  specimens  had  already  made  their 
appearance,  produced  nobody  knew  where  ; 
but  the  secret  of  the  lustre,  notably  of  the 
famous  ruby  tint,  was  a  forgotten  mystery. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Giovanni 
Freppa  was  the  author  of  these  earliest 
frauds.  He  was  a  notable  curiosity  dealer 
in  Florence,  a  Neapolitan  of  gentlemanly 
manners  and  presence,  with  a  singularly 
mellifluous  tongue.  Ser  Giovanni,  in 
short,  was  a  very  popular  personage,  and 
he  was  the  friend  and  mentor  of  every 
impecunious  conte  and  marchese  in  Flor- 
ence, most  of  whom,  after  the  fashion  of 
Italy,  had,  from  time  to  lime,  something 
or  other  to  sell.  Whether  instigated  by 
Freppa,  or  on  his  own  motive,  a  young 
chemist  of  Fesaro,  after  long  endeavors, 
about  this  time  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
producing that  great  desideratum,  the 
famous  ruby  lustre  of  his  renowned  fellow- 
countryman,  Maestro  Giorgio. 

Freppa,  at  all  events,  was  the  astute 
undertaker  in  regard  to  giving  commercial 
value  to  this  discovery. 

Silently  and  secretly,  in  conjunction 
with  his  ally  at  Pesaro,  Freppa  caused  a 
number  of  spurious  Giorgios  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  they  were  forthwith  dexter- 
ously '•  planted  "  —  i.e.^  entrusted  for  sale 
to  local  dealers,  farmers,  peasants,  and 
other  apt,  unsuspecting  agents,  in  the  little 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Pesaro  and  Ur- 
bino  districts,  where  they  were  soon 
bought  up,  mostly  by  the  peripatetic  deal- 
ers—  Italian  and  foreign  —  who  were 
either  travelling  in  the  country  or  in  rela- 
tion with  local  agents  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  One  of  the  former  worthies  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  II  Capitano  An- 
dreini,  a  retired  officer  in  Florence  —  a 
man  as  well  known  and  popular  in  the  art- 
collecting  line  as  Freppa  himself,  and 
heretofore  his  frequent  ally  and  coadjutor 
in  research.  Freppa,  however,  was  not 
the  man  to  let  his  left  hand  know  more  of 
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his  right  hand's  doings  than  was  strictly 
prudent,  and  the  capitano  was  not  let 
into  the  great  Giorgio  secret.  The  latter 
was  a  notorious  gossip  and  talker,  a  vain- 
glorious pettegolo^  prone  to  dilate  upon 
his  exploits  in  the  antiquarian  line,  and, 
above  all,  proud  of  his  knowledge  and 
critical  acumen  in  that  field.  Unluckily 
for  all  parties,  nevertheless,  he  became 
one  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the  newly 
hatched  fraud.  Giovanni  Freppa's  intense 
disgust  may  be  easily  imagined  when  the 
captain,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  flourish 
of  trumpets,  brought  him  a  splendid 
Giorgio  salver  just  hunted  out  for  him  by 
a  correspondent  in  a  little  mountain  village 
of  the  Romagna.  It  was  a  prize  of  the 
first  water  in  the  eyes  of  the  unsuspecting 
captain,  and  the  price  he  expected  for  it 
was  commensurate,  not  a  penny  less  than 
a  thousand  francs,  even  to  his  dear  friend 
Giovanni  himself.  To  the  captain's  utter 
disappointment  and  surprise,  however, 
PVeppa  not  only  did  not  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion, but  even  displayed  an  inexplicable 
coldness  —  the  very  reverse  of  his  usual 
style  and  conduct.  Giovanni,  in  fact,  had 
immediately  recognized  one  of  his  own 
children,  so  to  speak  ;  and  he  was  so  taken 
aback  and  annoyed  at  \X\q  contretemps  \.\\2X 
his  usual  sangfroid  deserted  him  in  this 
emergency.  Determined  not  to  re-pur- 
chase his  own  property  at  an  exorbitant 
price  (which,  after  all,  would  have  been 
his  best  policy),  he  unwisely  depreciated 
the  precious  trouvaille^  and  in  the  heat  of 
discussion  unwittingly  let  it  appear  that 
he  even  doubted  its  authenticity.  This 
was  touching  the  captain  in  his  tenderest 
point.  He,  Capitano  Andreini,  taken  in 
by  a  false  majolica  plate  ? —  the  thing  was 
absurd  and  impossible  I  if  ever  there  was 
a  veritable  and  most  overwhelming  Gior- 
gio, there  it  lay  in  all  its  gleaming  lustre 
before  them.  The  captain,  in  short,  lost 
his  temper,  and,  snatching  up  his  treas- 
ure, in  spite  of  Freppa's  tardy  attempts  to 
pacify  him,  sallied  out  with  it  to  the  nearest 
caf^,  where,  amidst  a  ring  of  cognoscenti^ 
dilating  magniloquently  on  his  own  critical 
knowledge,  he  related  his  controversy  with 
Freppa  —  that  mere  soulless  mercante  {2ls 
he  said),  fit  only  to  be  a  vendor  of  tin  pots 
and  old  boots  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio! 

The  captain's  wrath,  in  short,  was  unap- 
peasable; all  the  attempts  of  mutual 
friends  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  in 
vain,  and  the  quarrel  became  the  universal 
theme  in  every  cafd,  curiosity  shop,  and 
salon  in  Florence. 

The  captain,  although  on  reflection  not 
altogether  easy  in  his  mind,  had  in  any 
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case  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  The  quarrel 
was  a  deadly  one,  and  could  only  be  set- 
tled by  the  obtaining  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  previous  history  and  pedigree  of 
the  Giorgio,  in  the  country  where  it  had 
been  brought  to  light,  and  consequently 
the  captain  went  ofiE  to  Pesaro  on  that 
errand.  There  disappointment  awaited 
him;  very  little  could  be  made  out  as  to 
the  x^2\  provenance  of  the  plate,  and  that 
little  was  not  satisfactory.  In  short,  the 
captain  only  succeeded  in  tracing  its  pos- 
session and  that  of  several  others,  which, 
it  seems,  had  about  the  same  time  ap- 
peared in  the  district,  to  the  young  chemist 
at  Pesaro  before  alluded  to.  This  worthy, 
when  brought  to  book  on  the  subject, 
wrapped  himself  up  in  mystery,  made 
vague  and  contradictory  intimations,  but 
either  could  not  or  would  not  give  any 
clear  account  of  how  he  had  come  by  the 
Giorgios  he  had  put  in  circulation. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  little 
by  little  the  fraud  leaked  out.  Now  came 
the  captain's  opportunity  of  retreat,  but  it 
was  too  late  ;  he  had  made  too  much  noise 
about  the  affair,  and  it  only  rested  with 
him  now  to  expose  the  conspiracy,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  reputation  as  a 
connoisseur.  This  he  did  by  means  of  an 
action  at  law  against  Freppa  and  his  co- 
adjutor. The  ultimate  result  was,  I  think, 
a  compromise,  and  Freppa  and  the  capi- 
tano  ultimately  became  friends  again. 
They  were  too  useful  to  each  other  to  re- 
main permanently  estranged.  The  Italian 
public  were,  nevertheless,  duly  enlight- 
ened ;  it  laughed  a  great  deal  at  Giovanni 
and  the  captain,  but  probably  did  not  think 
much  the  worse  of  either  of  them  in  the 
long  run. 

Although  this  affair  was  a  failure,  Frep- 
pa's  next  exploit  was  a  triumph.  It  came 
about  as  follows :  He  had  always  had  a 
laudable  penchant  for  the  discovery  and 
encouragement  of  rising  talent,  and  he  had 
bestowed  his  patronage  upon  a  young 
sculptor  to  whom  he  suggested  the  imita- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  early  Florentine 
masters,  for  about  this  time  a  demand 
arose  in  the  art  world  for  the  rare  and 
beautiful  terra-cotta  portrait  busts  of  the 
old  Florentine  masters,  the  exquisite 
works  of  Donatello,  Mino,  and  Verrocchio. 
Bastianini,  that  was  the  young  man's 
name,  and  it  afterwards  became  famous, 
was  set  to  work  to  produce  a  modern 
antique  example.  The  result  was  an  ad- 
mirable masterpiece,  full  of  life  and  indi- 
viduality, worthy,  in  fact,  of  Donatello 
himself,  whose  style  was,  indeed,  copied 
with  wonderful  verisimilitude. 
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The  bust  was  consigned  as  the  latest 
and  most  precious  trouvaille  from  an  old 
Tuscan  palazzo  to  an  eminent  curiosity 
dealer  in  Paris.  It  created  quite  2i  furore 
amongst  the  keenest  and  most  experienced 
connoisseurs  of  that  enlightened  art  cen- 
tre, and  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  Italian  quattro-cento  por- 
trait busts  in  existence.  Finally  it  was 
purchased  for  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre 
at  a  very  considerable  price,  and  duly  in- 
stalled as  one  of  the  most  precious  gems 
of  the  collection. 

The  lustre  and  completeness  of  this 
success  were,  however,  somewhat  embar- 
rassing. Bastianini  had  modelled  his  bust 
from  the  life,  the  original  being  a  well- 
known  old  man  who  combined  the  vocation 
of  an  artists'  model  and  a  tobacconist. 
Amongst  the  Florentine  ^a«j/-dealers  of 
the  time  was  one  Dr.  Foresi,  notorious  for 
his  eccentricities  and  his  enmities  and 
quarrels  with  his  townsmen  of  the  like  oc- 
cupation, and  notably  with  Freppa.  When 
Foresi  went  to  Paris  shortly  after  he  did 
not  fail  to  inspect  the  famous  bust  which 
had  made  so  much  noise,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately struck  with  its  marvellous  re- 
semblance to  the  tobacconist  model  whom 
everybody  knew,  and  on  his  return  to 
Florence  he  found  little  difficulty  in  getting 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Foresi  thereupon  boldly  denounced  the 
imposition  to  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  represen- 
tations ;  the  man's  well-known  envious 
and  unscrupulous  character  prevented  any 
weight  being  attached  to  them.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  wrote  letters  to  the  Flor- 
entine newspapers,  and  sent  them  to  most 
of  the  principal  connoisseurs  and  directors 
of  museums  in  Europe,  and  finally  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  serious  notice  of 
his  proceedings.  The  authorities  of  the 
Louvre  thereupon  laid  the  matter  before 
a  select  assemblage  of  the  most  competent 
and  highly  placed  art  connoisseurs  and 
critics  of  Paris,  one  and  all  men  whose 
names  were  of  European  celebrity  and 
whose  judgment  was  received  as  gospel 
truth.  After  a  most  searching  scrutiny  of 
the  bust,  these  high  authorities  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  was  a  perfectly 
genuine  work  of  the  Italian  quattrocento 
period,  and  that  Foresi's  representations 
were  malicious  and  baseless  calumnies. 
The  latter,  however,  stood  to  his  guns. 
He  had  shortly  before  issued  a  scurrilous 
newspaper  of  his  own  in  Florence,  ded- 
icated mainly  to  the  abuse  of  his  rivals 
and  the  showing  up  of  the  foreign  art 
critics  and  collectors  who  disagreed  with 
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htm.  In  this  paper  he  returned  to  the 
charge  week  after  week,  accumulating  his 
proofs  in  an  overwhelming  manner. 

At  that  time  France  was  politically  most 
unpopular  in  Italy,  and  the  affair  soon 
assumed  quite  the  proportion  of  an  inter- 
national art  duel.  The  Louvre  author- 
ities caused  the  bust  to  be  photographed, 
and  promptly  Foresi  photographed  his 
tobacconist  in  the  same  attitude.  The 
resemblance  was  absurdly  convincing. 
Finally,  Giovanni  Freppa  himself  shifted 
his  ground,  and,  making  friends  with  Fo- 
resi, adroitly  announced  that  he  had 
caused  the  bust  to  be  executed  and  sent  to 
Paris  as  an  artistic  trap  for  the  express 
purpose  of  humbling  French  pride.  The 
proofs  were  now  overwhelming  ;  it  was  a 
bitter  pill  for  the  French  cognoscenti^  and 
Foresi  gave  them  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
The  Italian  public,  on  the  other  hLud,  were 
in  ecstasies.  Foresi,  Freppa,  and  the 
sculptor  became  for  a  time  almost  national 
heroes.  That  all  three  were  unscrupu- 
lous scoundrels  mattered  nothing.  Italian 
astuteness  had  humbled  and  outwitted 
French  cocksureness,  and  in  arts,  if  not 
in  arms,  their  country  had  shown  herself 
again  supreme. 

Ser  Giovanni  became  more  popular  and 
considerable  than  ever,  the  sculptor  rose 
immediately  to  fame  and  fortune,  whilst 
to  the  half  crazy  Foresi  was  accorded  un- 
limited license  to  insult  and  crow  over 
everybody,  until  fortunately  death  put  a 
stop  to  his  proceedings  shortly  after. 

Florentine  ingenuity  in  the  line  of  art 
frauds  is  at  the  present  moment  more 
briskly  flourishing  than  ever.  Fresh  de- 
velopments and  other  Freppa's  and  Fo- 
resi's  have  taken  possession  of  the  field, 
but  I  have  no  more  space  at  present  to  be- 
stow upon  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  art 
frauds  are  of  every  kind  and  degree  of 
flagrancy,  from  the  most  vulgar  barefaced 
shams,  such  as  are  likely  to  impose  only 
on  the  merest  dabbler  in  the  collecting 
line,  to  the  infinitely  subtle  and  profoundly 
calculated  efforts,  I  had  almost  said  of 
genius;  from  the  vulgar  "duffers"  of 
fourth-rate  curiosity  shops  produced  by 
the  gross,  to  unique  masterpieces  which 
perchance  have  taken  months  or  even 
years  of  silent  labor  to  bring  to  the  utmost 
perfection  of  dissimulation.  Of  the  first 
kind  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing, they  speak  for  themselves,  and 
their  voices  soon  become  familiar  and 
cease  to  enchant.  Of  the  latter  kind  there 
are  instances  which,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Bastianini  bust,  have  im- 
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posed  upon  even  the  highest  authorities 
or  left  in  doubt  the  most  practised  ex- 
perts. Such  instances  are  of  growing 
frequency,  and  it  is  their  elucidation  which 
I  apprehend  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
acceptable.  I  shall  then  take  the  first 
illustration  which  comes  to  my  mind,  for 
there  is  an  etnbarras  des  richesses  in  the 
field  which  forbids  methodic  selection. 
The  modern  reproduction  of  special 
classes  of  works  of  art  not  primarily  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  fraud  have  of  late 
years  been  so  numerous,  and  have  at- 
tained to  such  perfection  of  imitation  that 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  fraud- 
monger,  and  invested  with  the  delusive 
appearances  of  antiquity,  which  he  so  well 
knows  how  to  communicate,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  steer  clear  of  them. 

Several  familiar  categories  of  "virtu" 
have  in  consequence  of  late  years  greatly 
declined  in  pecuniary  value.  Collectors  in 
general  are  never  quite  sure  that  they 
have  got  the  right  thing  ;  or,  if  they  have, 
that  their  friends  will  believe  in  them. 
Venetian  glass  and  Bernard  Palissy  ware 
are  notable  cases  in  point.  The  modern 
manufactures  of  Venice  and  Murano  have 
so  flooded  the  markets  and  vulgarized  the 
ancient  wares,  that  none  but  the  rarest  and 
most  important  specimens,  or  to  which 
undoubted  evidence  of  long  anterior  pos- 
session can  be  attributed,  have  any  chance 
of  acceptance  in  the  realms  of  la  haute 
curiositi. 

In  respect  to  Palissy  ware  a  recent  oc- 
currence, which  happened  to  one  of  the 
most  experienced  connoisseurs  in  ceramic 
matters  now  living,  will  show  what  little 
chance  the  simple  amateur  now  has  of  es- 
caping the  snares  spread  for  him. 

Palissy  ware  is  one  of  the  easiest  cate- 
gories to  imitate.  Specimens  can  be,  and 
indeed  are  now  currently,  produced  which 
are  in  every  respect  but  antiquity  identi- 
cal with  the  originals.  The  common  pipe- 
clay which  forms  the  body  of  the  ware  is 
everywhere  at  hand,  as  in  Palissy's  days ; 
and  the  composition  of  the  colored  enam- 
els and  the  methods  of  their  application 
are  perfectly  known  and  offer  not  the 
slightest  diflSculty  to  the  modern  potters, 
whilst  the  relievo  decoration  of  the  orig- 
inal pieces  can  be  either  reproduced  by 
moulding  from  them,  or  else  imitated  by 
casts  taken  from  the  shells,  lizards,  fish, 
fern  leaves,  etc.,  which  were  the  types 
Palissy  himself  made  use  of.  In  short, 
specimens  of  modern  Palissy  wares  have 
been  produced  in  France  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  ancient  examples. 
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Curiously  enough,  moreover,  Palissy 
himself  was  an  imitator,  that  is  to  say,  he 
availed  himself  of  another  man's  work  by 
similar  processes  of  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion. Simultaneously  with  the  production 
of  Palissy's  enamelled  pottery  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  sixteenth  century  another 
celebrated  artist,  Frangois  Briot,  executed 
beautiful  work  on  embossed  pewter;  in 
particular,  fine  rosewater  dishes  and  ewers, 
decorated  with  arabesque  ornaments  in 
low  relief.  One  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  models  of  these  ewers  and 
dishes  was  reproduced,  at  the  time,  by 
Palissy  in  his  enamelled  earthenware  by 
moulding  from  the  pewter  originals,  and 
the  pieces  when  enriched  with  his  splen- 
did colored  enamels  were  more  beautiful 
and  covetable  things  than  the  simpler' 
prototypes.  These  ancient  Palissy  repro- 
ductions of  Briot's  pewter  wares  are  now 
of  the  utmost  rarity ;  the  dishes  and  ewers 
are  never  found  together,  and,  in  fact,  very 
few  examples  of  either  are  now  extant. 
Some  few  years  ago  one  of  the  dishes 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  connois- 
seur alluded  to.  The  piece  was  abso- 
lutely identical  with  others  which  had 
come  under  his  notice,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity. 

The  relievo  arabesques  were  beautifully 
sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  enamel  glaze 
appeared  to  be  of  Palissy's  most  beautiful 
technique.  The  piece  had  been  broken 
in  several  pieces  and  carefully  put  to- 
gether again,  but  this  was  very  often  the 
case  with  such  fragile  specimens.  At  the 
back  of  the  piece  in  the  centre  was  an 
apparently  ancient  impression  in  wax  of 
the  seal,  bearing  a  coat-of-arms,  of  some 
former  possessor.  This  practice  of  affix- 
ing seals  as  evidence  of  possession,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  a  common  practice 
in  France  and  other  Continental  countries 
a  century  or  two  ago,  and  in  this  case  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  some  old  Conti- 
nental collector  had  attached  special  im- 
portance to  this  particular  specimen. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  seem- 
ingly incontestable  evidences,  the  piece 
was  a  forgery.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
but  for  a  mere  accident  it  would  never 
have  lost  its  character  of  genuineness. 

The  dish  was  accidentally  broken  again  ; 
the  wax  seal  became  detached  from  it, 
and  underneath,  in  the  place  it  had  oc- 
cupied, was  revealed  a  fatal  and  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  fraud.  The  well-known 
manufacturer's  mark  of  a  contemporary 
French  pottery  was  disclosed.  Endeavors 
had  been  made  to  get  rid  of  it  by  abrasion. 


but  as  it  was  stamped  into  the  body  of  the 
ware  beneath  the   glaze,  this   was  found 
impracticable,  and    the   ingenious  scoun- 
drel, who  had  got  up  the  fraud,  had  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  concealing  the  mark 
by  the  wax  stamp,  which  he  argued  would 
most  likely  never  be  removed.     In  regard 
to  this  instructive  occurrence  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  maker  of  the  modern  piece 
had  availed    himself  of    Briot's  original 
pewter  prototype  just  as  Palissy  had  done 
before  him,  whereby  he   was  enabled  to 
produce  quite  as  sharp  and  beautiful  an 
example,  and  of  the  same  exact  diameter. 
I  have  said  that  in  respect  to  this  coun- 
try London  alone  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
art-fraud  industry,  but  on  consideration  I 
find  that   I   must    modify  the  statement. 
The  provinces  are  now  beginning  to  take 
a  hand  in  it ;  quite  latterly  —  that  is,  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  —  there  has  arisen 
a  widespread  "  craze  "  for  old  carved  oak] 
furniture.      This   is  a   repetition   of  one 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  but  which  died  out  when  the 
supplies,  which  came  at  that  time  mainly 
from   the   Continent,  became  exhausted  ;| 
the  Wardour  Street  "  make-ups  "  of  those^ 
days  are  indeed  not  yet  entirely  forgotten.'] 
The  pseudo-antique  specimens  of  that  time 
were  generally  heterogeneous  concoctions] 
of  genuine  ancient  carved  fragments  of  alii 
periods  and  countries  "jumbled  "  together! 
with  little   or  no   regard  to  congruity  orj 
style.     Contemporary  talent,  however,  is' 
capable  of  higher  flights.     Downright  full-'l 
fledged  frauds  in  this  specialty,  not  half- 
and-half  impostures,  are  now  the  order  of 
the  day.     Wardour  Street   has   been  en»! 
tirely  distanced ;  somewhere  in  the  Mid- 
lands, and  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  anc 
Cheshire,  there  are  at  the  present  moment^ 
distinct  centres,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  astute  individuals,  occupied  in  the.| 
production  of  fraudulent  imitations  of  old 
English    carved     oak    furniture,    chairs, 
dressers,  cabinets,  bedsteads,  settles,  etc., 
ostensibly  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean periods.     These  things  are  now  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  the  shops  and  sale- 
rooms of   the   metropolis   in  superfluous 
abundance.     Some    of    these   impostures 
indicate  a  certain  amount  of  archaeological 
knowledge,  heraldic  lore,  and  local  infor- 
mation as  to  old  families,  and  their  ances- 
tral seats,  not  heretofore  displayed,  and 
so  all  the  more  dangerous.     The  initials, 
or  names  in  full,  and  coats-of-arms  of  sup- 
posed former  owners  of  the  pieces,  family 
mottoes  or  quaint  couplets,  are  a  favorite 
device   of  these  new-school  forgers.     In 
this,  as  in  all  such  developments,  never- 
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theless,  the  tendency  is  to  overdo  the 
thing ;  such  embellishments  are  very  rarely 
found  in  genuine  ancient  examples  of 
carved  furniture,  and  when  they  are  now 
met  with  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  they  may  be  at  once  set  down  as 
inventions  of  the  enemy. 

In  many  cases  these  spurious  imitations 
of  old  oak  furniture  are,  nevertheless,  very 
deceptive,  the  exact  color  of  dark,  time- 
stained  oak,  its  shrunken  and  fibrous  sur- 
face texture,  and  down  even  to  laborious 
simulation  of  the  holes  and  meandering 
tracks  of  the  larvae  of  boring  beetles,  are 
imitated  with  remarkable  success.  But 
space  now  warns  me  to  bring  this  article 
to  an  end,  and  I  shall  make  but  little  ex- 
cuse for  terminating  it  abruptly. 

Starting  as  I  did  with  the  full  intention 
of  giving  at  least  something  like  the  out- 
line of  a  methodic  essay  on  my  subject,  I 
find  I  have  in  reality  lapsed  into  little 
better  than  discursive  gossip;  perhaps, 
however,  that  will  convey  more  informa- 
tion to  the  readers  of  this  review  than  any 
more  ambitious  line  I  could  have  taken. 
J.  C.  Robinson. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  Mr. 
Hamerton's  work,  a  work  not  only  of 
deepest  interest,  but  permanent  value,  and 
which,  we  may  safely  affirm,  no  other  liv- 
ing writer  could  have  given  us.  Side  by 
side  with  the  experiences  covering  the 
span  of  an  average  lifetime,  may  not  un- 
profitably  be  placed  the  conclusions  of  the 
author's  countrywoman,  one  to  whom 
France,  if  not  her  adopted  country,  has 
long  been  a  second  home.  There  is  one 
point,  that  of  the  first  importance,  to  which 
no  writer  has  done  justice  when  comparing 
the  two  nations.  The  separation  —  one 
may  say,  in  matters  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual, the  isolation  —  of  the  sexes  in  France 
is  so  complete  that  at  first  sight  home  life 
and  fireside  happiness  would  seem  out  of 
the  question.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
nothing  can  be  duller  than  social  inter- 
course in  country  places.  The  men  con- 
gregate together,  or,  in  a  separate  room, 
smoke,  play  cards,  and  discuss  politics  ; 
the  ladies  are  of  no  more  account  than  the 
veiled  beauties  shut  up  in  a  harem.  Not 
merely  a  brick  wall  —  a  hundred  years  may 
be  said  to  divide  the  speakers.  To  the 
1 
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ardent  divote,  the  believer  in  miracles,  the 
republic  is  but  another  name  for  canaille^ 
and  a  iem\n\ne  p/Si'sd^g  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  election  would  have  brought 
Boulanger  into  power,  restored  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Church,  induced  civil 
war,  and  perhaps  a  European  conflagra- 
tion. Charles  Nodier  relates  how  on  the 
morrow  of  Marat's  assassination  and 
Charlotte  Corday's  death.  Frenchwomen 
fell  on  their  knees,  crying,  "  Sainte  Char- 
lotte Corday,  priez  pour  nous  ! "  We  may 
be  sure  there  was  a  time  when  in  every 
country  town  and  village  Boulanger's  name 
was  invoked  over  beads  oftener  than  that 
of  the  Virgin  herself.  The  vast  majority 
of  Frenchwomen  being  convent-bred  are 
still  wedded  to  dogma  and  the  reactionary 
principle;  their  fathers,  husbands,  broth- 
ers, to  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  the  demo- 
cratic idea.  On  the  most  momentous 
questions  that  can  occupy  the  human 
mind,  men  and  women  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  closest  ties  have  not  a  thought 
in  common.  That  unions  should  prove 
satisfactory,  and  marriage,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks  so  formidable,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  anchor  of  a  Frenchman's 
career,  may  require  elucidation. 

In  no  other  country  is  so  high  a  premium 
set  upon  the  married  state.  A  prudent 
alliance  is  regarded  by  our  neighbors  as 
nothing  short  of  worldly  salvation.  Honor, 
dignities,  social  advancement  wait  upon 
the  wedding  ring.     Wedlock  is  a  bribe. 

Yet,  as  statistics  show  us,  marriage  is 
growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in 
France.  Marriage,  to  quote  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton,  is  a  lifelong  conversation,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  educated  French- 
men find  it  a  trifle  dull.  Domestic  peace 
certainly  is  often  attained  at  the  price  of 
mutual  concessions.  Good  manners,  ami- 
able temper,  worldly  interests,  and  the  tie 
of  children  bring  about  a  good  under- 
standing, but  from  the  marriage  day  till 
final  separation  husband  and  wife  too  often 
remain  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  their 
standards  of  life  and  conduct,  their  ideals, 
hopes,  and  connections  being  diametrically 
opposed.  The  result  of  this  state  of 
things  is  threefold.  Men  of  sterling  worth 
are  thrown  back  upon  friendship,  women 
find  refuge  in  maternal  affection,  the  law- 
less of  both  sexes  in  illicit  amours.  Let 
us  take  the  exhilarating  subject  of  friend- 
ship first.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual 
stimulus  wedlock  cannot  bring  is  found 
here.  A  delightful  feature  of  French  life 
is  the  close,  brotherly  intimacy  of  men 
lasting  from  early  boyhood  throughout 
life.     The  "  thee  "  and  "  thou  "  of  school- 
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boy  days  are  resumed  after  years  of  ab- 
sence. A  Frenchman  will  make  sacrifices 
for  his  friend  as  alertly  as  an  Englishman 
for  his  betrothed.  One  comrade  may  have 
succeeded  in  the  race  of  life,  the  other  may 
have  failed.  The  fraternal  bonds  remain 
unbroken.  Heart  still  speaks  to  heart  as 
in  that  careless  time  when  the  pair  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  class-room.  The  close- 
ness of  the  marriage  tie  among  ourselves 
interferes  with  this  kind  of  friendship.  In 
France  it  frequently  happens  that  to  his 
friend,  and  his  friend  only,  a  man  can 
freely  unburden  himself.  From  the  second 
point  of  view,  namely,  the  intensification 
of  maternal  affection,  a  necessary  result 
of  the  mariage  de  convenance^  I  have  ever 
regarded  Daudet's  novel,  "  L'Immortel," 
as  the  French  novel  of  the  day,  as  much 
of  a  roman  nicessaire  as  "  Madame  Bo- 
vary."  No  other  pen  has  so  well  depicted 
the  consequences  of  marriage  for  mar- 
riage's sake,  that  blind  idolatry  of  the  one 
child  of  the  house,  of  which  the  product 
is  too  often  a  Paul  Astier. 

Madame  Astier,  to  whom  her  husband 
was  something  less  than  a  beast  of  burden, 
who  could  stint  the  conjugal  board  of  bare 
necessaries,  lie,  plot,  and  deceive,  even 
stoop  to  immorality  —  this  is  hinted  at  — 
for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  her  son's 
vices  —  Madame  Astier  is  living  flesh  and 
blood,  no  less  so  than  the  atrocious  Emma 
of  Gustave  Flaubert.  She  has  something, 
too,  in  common  with  most  French  mothers. 
A  Frenchwoman  makes  it  her  boast  that 
as  soon  as  a  child  is  born  to  her,  the  wife 
is  merged  in  the  mother,  she  ceases  to  be- 
come spouse,  and  is  only  m^re.  Daudet's 
masterly  touch  —  "the  first  thrill  of  real 
passion  in  Madame  Astier's  soul  was 
awakened  by  her  sense  of  maternity"  — 
comes  home  with  painful  force  to  all  who 
know  French  life  intimately.* 

"L'Immortel"  is  merciless;  so  is  the 
maternal  instinct  of  the  Madame  Astiers 
in  France.  You  will  even  hear  women  be- 
longing to  good  society,  themselves  devout 
Catholics,  models  of  correct  behavior,  jest 
concerning  the  intrigues  of  their  beardless 
sons.  Mothers  will  welcome  confidences 
from  mere  lads  which  to  other  ears  sound 
simply  appalling.  Of  course,  neither  Ma- 
dame Astier  nor  her  vile  son  should  be 
taken  as  average  specimens  —  sad  for  the 
future  of  France  were  it  so !  But  how 
different  is  the  view  held  of  wifely  and 
motherly  duty  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Channel  the  following  instances  will  show. 

*  Balzac's  heroine  m"Le  Lys  de  la  Valine,"  de- 
scribes herself  as  "  enivr^e  de  maternity "  —intoxicated 
with  the  sense  of  motherhood. 
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That  English  wives  of  officers  on  foreign 
service  remain  with  them,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  their  children  being  sent  home  for 
education,  is  regarded  by  Frenchwomen 
with  sentiments  they  hardly  like  to  put  into 
words.  The  child  is  a  fetish ;  the  hus- 
band and  father  holds  a  second  place  in 
his  own  house.  A  woman  who  considers 
her  first  duty  owed  to  her  husband  appears 
to  Frenchwomen  little  short  of  a  monster. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  educated 
Parisian  lady  who  a  few  years  ago  delib- 
erately shot  a  wretched  man  because  he 
had  libelled  her.  The  offender  died  after 
suffering  horrible  agonies,  but  his  assassin 
was  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  even  un- 
blamed.  As  this  woman  was  a  mother, 
and  alleged  as  a  motive  for  murder  affec- 
tion for  her  child.  Frenchwomen  condone 
the  deed ;  I  have  never  yet  found  one  who 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  her  conduct. 
On  similar  grounds,  Ohnet's  heroine,  the 
bakeress  in  "Serge  Panine,"  is  acquitted 
of  all  criminality  although,  as  deliberately, 
she  shoots  her  worthless  son-in-law,  dead. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  French  child 
is  a  fetish  ;  fathers,  husbands,  and  broth- 
ers mere  terre-d-terre  humanity.  In  mid- 
dle-class families,  whose  pedigree  is  a 
generation  or  two  removed  from  peasant 
stock  only,  the  infant  son  is  called  "  Mon- 
sieur Jean,"  or  "  Monsieur  Charles,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  Even  his  wet-nurse  is  not 
allowed  to  call  her  charge  in  swaddling 
clothes  by  the  endearing  term  of  "  Bdbd." 
I  have  seen  a  household  turned  topsy- 
turvy because  a  baby  had  to  dine  at  five 
instead  of  seven  o'clock  with  its  parents. 
The  one  maid-of-all-work  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  work,  formally  lay  the  cloth, 
prepare  soup,  fish,  beefsteak,  vegetables, 
cheese,  and  dessert  for  a  mite  of  two  and 
a  half  I  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
blushed  for  my  sex  on  fast  days  and  Fri- 
days, when  hard-worked  heads  of  the 
house  have  been  compelled  to  breakfast 
and  dine  off  eggs  and  potatoes  while  the 
most  Catholic  of  Catholic  mothers,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  was  providing  a 
choice  beefsteak  or  ragout  for  the  pam- 
pered gourmand  of  eight  or  nine.  With 
us  the  discipline  of  life  begins  in  the  nurs- 
ery; with  our  neighbors,  in  the  lycie^ox 
during  the  enforced  military  service.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  suicide  increases 
enormously  in  France  ?  A  child  whose 
whims  have  been  systematically  humored 
from  the  cradle  upwards,  naturally  brooks 
no  restraint  upon  his  wishes.  A  girl 
refuses  him;  he  is  disappointed  in  his 
career ;  he  has  ill-luck  at  cards ;  he 
straightway  purchases  a  pistol,  and  there 
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is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  chronicle  of 
the  daily  newspapers  is  sufficiently  appall- 
ing ;  statistics  still  more  so.  In  Paris 
one  out  of  twenty  deaths  of  adult  males  is 
self-sought.* 

Of  course,  other  causes  contribute  to 
this  mania  of  self-destruction.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  artificial  bringing  up  is  one  of 
the  most  potent.  A  French  child  is  a 
hothouse  plant,  on  a  sudden  transplanted 
to  a  cold,  out-of-door  world,  an  exotic  ex- 
posed to  chilling  frost. 

If  maternal  affection,  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned above,  obscures  the  discernment  of 
right  from  wrong,  no  less  does  conventual 
bringing  up  impede  the  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  cause  and  effect.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchwomen 
persistently  set  their  faces  against  the  first 
government  that  has  taken  in  hand  their 
social  and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
words  of  Gambetta  —  "  Let  our  youths 
and  maidens  be  united  by  the  understand- 
ing before  they  are  joined  by  the  heart" 
—  are,  indeed,  now  acted  upon,  and  enor- 
mous strides  are  yearly  made  in  female 
education.  No  more  gifted  creature  lives 
than  our  sister  on  the  other  side  of  La 
Manche.  Only  solid  instruction,  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  and  wider  interests, 
are  necessary  to  develop  her  rare  endow- 
ments of  heart  and  brain.  Fortunately,  in 
the  first  lady  of  France  the  sex  is  now 
admirably  represented.  The  wife  of  the 
honored  president  of  the  republic,  by  her 
public  spirit,  her  dignified  initiative,  her 
unsparing  devotion  to  duty,  will  do  more 
for  the  advancement  of  her  country-women 
than  all  that  has  yet  been  effected  in  the 
way  of  practical  reform. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  Civil  Code 
is  sorely  needed.  A  Frenchwoman  can- 
not witness  a  deed,  act  as  trustee,  or  fulfil 
the  office  of  executrix  ;  the  law  still  classes 
her  with  idiots  and  minors.  Like  the  Ro- 
man ladies  of  old,  she  remains  throughout 
life  under  male  tutelage.  A  newly  made 
widow  becomes  a  stranger  in  her  husband's 
house  from  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
breathe.  The  second  wife  of  any  man  who 
dies  intestate,  no  matter  if  he  possesses 
millions,  does  not  receive  a  centime  from 
the  law.  Her  position  is  often  so  intoler- 
able that  many  would  doubtless  prefer  the 
suttee,  and  have  done  with  it.  Napoleon 
and  his  legists,  when  drawing  up  the  Civil 
Code,  seemed  to  think  that  the  privilege 
of  bearing  children  to  the  State  ought  to 
satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy  feminine 
ambition. 

*  See  La  France  Economique,  by  A.  de  Foville, 
Chef  du  Bureau  de  Statistiquedu  Minist^rede  Finance, 
Paris,  1890. 


In  one  matter,  I  am  bound  to  consider, 
the  advantage  lies  wholly  on  the  side  of 
France.  The  sunniest-tempered,  wittiest, 
most  inventive  people  of  Europe,  are  at 
the  same  time  the  most  severely  practical. 
Taxation  is  higher  in  France  than  in  En- 
gland, or  even  Germany.  Gigantic  calam- 
ities have  afflicted  the  country  within  our 
own  time.  The  five  hundred  millions 
sterling  paid  to  Prussia  in  1871  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  loss  at  least  as  large,  caused 
by  the  phylloxera.  Yet  the  solvency  and 
the  savings  of  the  French  remain  phenom- 
enal. A  telling  calculation  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  first  statistical  authority 
in  France.*  The  Eiffel  Tower  weighs 
from  seven  to  eight  million  kilogrammes 
(the  kilogramme  is  2  lbs.  ^  oz.).  Recon- 
structed in  silver,  an  Eiffel  Tower  would 
require  two  additional  stories  in  order  to 
represent  the  actual  deposits  of  French 
people  in  the  national  savings  banks. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  sum  of 
savings  has  doubled. f  There  is  no  race 
for  wealth  in  France.  Ambition,  for  the 
most  part,  is  limited  to  a  competency;  for 
the  sake  of  that  competency,  the  golden 
mean  invoked  by  Hezekiah  and  Horace, 
the  dignity  and  ease  arising  from  inde- 
pendence, unimaginable  sacrifices  will  be 
made.  The  wholesome,  agreeable,  brac- 
ing aspects  of  thrift  strike  the  traveller  at 
every  turn.  Here  France  is  the  school- 
master of  the  world. 

Thrift,  however,  in  France,  like  the 
Roman  Janus,  is  a  two-headed  deity,  the 
one  aspect  gracious,  smiling;  the  other 
stern  as  that  of  necessity  herself.  In 
thriftless  England  improvidence  is  petted  ; 
we  may  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  encour- 
aged ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
poverty,  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  un- 
thrift,  is  pichi mortel.  "  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge  "  is  a  proverb  of  universal 
application  in  France;  "The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  "  a  text  that  seems  to 
have  escaped  her  teachers  altogether. 
The  French  task-master  or  task-mistress 
is  without  bowels  of  compassion  ;  thrift  is 
fostered  by  the  hard  measures  meted  out  to 
the  breadwinner.  You  will  find  educated 
women  in  Paris  working  as  book-keepers 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  Sun- 
days as  well  as  weekdays,  their  only  hol- 
iday being  half  a  day  once  a  month.  I 
have  known  a  chambermaid  in  a  hotel  who 

*  L'Epargne  en  France,  par  A.  de  Foville,  Impri- 
merie  Nationale,  1890. 

t  It  is  now  two  milliards  and  eight  hundred  million 
francs.  But,  as  M.  de  Foville  points  out,  a  milliard  is 
a  figure  not  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  mind,  not  a 
milliard  of  minutes  having  as  yet  elapsed  since  the 
Christian  era  I 
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during  three  years  had  never  had  a  whole 
day  to  herself.  Domestic  service  is  too  fre- 
quently a  condition  which  no  Tilly  Slow- 
boy  in' England  would  accept.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  locked  out  of  her  mistress's 
doors  at  night,  her  attic  adjoining  that  of 
shop  assistants  or  fellow  servants  of  the 
other  sex,  an  inexperienced  country  girl 
has  but  one  lot  before  her,  that  of  becom- 
mgfille  m^re,  her  own  offspring  being  put 
out  to  nurse  and  to  die,  while  she  herself 
in  smart  hood  and  flying  ribbons  gives 
suck  to  rich  women's  babies  in  the  Pare 
Monceau. 

Much  I  might  say,  did  space  permit,  con- 
cerning many  points  on  which  the  advan- 
tage is  wholly  on  the  side  of  France.  In 
artistic  taste,  for  instance,  the  French 
workman  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
English,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  being 
cultivated  by  the  opening  of  museums  on 
Sunday,  by  the  abundant  statuary  adorn- 
ing the  towns,  and  by  the  sight  of  noble 
cathedrals  and  cities  obtained  during  the 
three  years'  military  service.  Much,  also, 
might  be  written  on  the  utter  absence  of 
snobbishness  characterizing  large  sections 
of  French  society,  on  the  wholesome 
directness  people  are  not  ashamed  to  dis- 
play about  money  matters  and  pecuniary 
circumstances  generally.  The  great  draw- 
back to  English  enjoyment  of  French 
life  is  the  almost  universal  indifference 
shown  to  the  sufferings  of  animals.  That 
the  bull-fight  should  be  tolerated  in  the 
French  capital  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  a  moral  anachronism  of 
no  hopeful  augury  for  the  future.  After 
the  lesson  of  the  Commune,  one  might 
have  supposed  that  brutalizing  spectacles 
would  be  sternly  forbidden,  if  only  on 
grounds  of  expediency. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  point  on  which  I 
differ  widely  from  Mr.  Hamerton.  The 
author  of  "  French  and  English  "  seems  to 
think  that  politeness  and  civility  are  all 
we  must  expect  in  the  way  of  Anglo- 
French  intercourse.  Anything  like  cordial 
friendship,  much  less  affectionate  intimacy 
between  the  two  nations,  he  evidently 
regards  as  wholly  Utopian.  But  my  expe- 
rience—  and  it  is  now  tolerably  compre- 
hensive—  points  the  other  way.  We  are 
no  longer,  to  use  Thackeray's  expression, 
"  magnificently  hated  "  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  I  hear  that  Eton  lads, 
devotees  of  Captain  Marryat,  still  look 
upon  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  hate  and  de- 
spise the  French  language  and  French 
people.  Throughout  experiences  now 
extending  over  many  years  I  have  never 
detected  any  trace  of  the  traditional  ani- 
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mosity  towards  England  or  personal  dis- 
trust of  the  English.  By  all  "sorts  and 
conditions  of  men "  I  have  ever  been 
cordially  welcomed.  Politics,  of  course, 
have  aroused  bitter  feelings  from  time  to 
time,  which  newspapers  on  both  sides 
have  done  their  best  to  intensify  ;  yet  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  continue  to 
improve.  Cheap  travel  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  this  result.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  trip  to  Paris  was  the  privilege  of  the 
rich  and  well-to-do ;  in  these  days  it  is 
enjoyed  by  the  grocer's  assistant  and 
journeyman  carpenter.  From  Hastings  a 
workman  may  now  spend  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  on  the  French  coast  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  large  numbers  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  small  shopkeepers,  clerks, 
and  artisans  visited  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition last  year,  returning  with  quite 
altered  views  of  France  and  French  char- 
acter. Surely  sympathy  and  friendliness, 
are  more  likely  to  arise  under  these  cir^J 
cumstances  than  at  any  former  period  oi 
our  history. 

I    will  here   quote    the    opinion    of 
thoughtful  and  instructed  Frenchman,  re* 
tired  notary  and  landed  proprietor  in  the! 


south-west.      The 
word  for  word 


passage   is   translatec 
The  French  do  not  at 
all  know  the  English,  a  misfortune  for  twi 
nations,  differing  assuredly  in  natural  gifts 
and  qualities,  but  each  worthy  of  the  oth-* 
er's  esteem.    There  is  one  important  point 
on  which  both  are  entirely  agreed,  namely, 
the  necessity  for  parliamentary  or  repre-- 
sentative  government ;   hence  their  deej 
attachment   to   Liberal   institutions,   pur>! 
chased  by  them  at  the  price  of  the  greatesj 
efforts  and  most  painful  sacrifices.    Placet 
by  their  free  institutions,  their  literature^ 
science,  arts,   and  commerce  in  the  van* 
guard   of  progress,  any  conflict   betweei 
France  and  England  would  not  only  prov^ 
the  greatest   conceivable   misfortune  fori 
both  nations,  but  would  retard  the  marcl 
of  civilization  for  several  centuries.     I  ai 
far  from  fearing  such  a  catastrophe,  yet  i^ 
is  clear  that  to  aid  the  rapprochement  of 
two  nations  so  great  and  so  enlightened 
is  to  aid  the  cause  of  progress  generally^ 
We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  petty  quarrels" 
and    ignoble    misunderstandings,  and  en« 
courage   as  far   as  possible  international 
intercourse  by  means  of  associations,  fes- 
tivals, syndicates,  etc.   The  better  we  lean 
to  know  each   other   the  greater  will  b« 
come  our  mutual  esteem,  and  from  esteei 
to  friendship  is  but  a  step.     It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  am  so  warm  an  advocate  ol 
the  Channel  Tunnel  or  Bridge.     The  re* 


ization  of  this  grandiose  project  would  do 
more  for  progress  and  European  peace 
generally  than  all  the  triple  alliances  and 
armaments  which  threaten  to  ruin  great 
nations  as  well  as  small." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  never  vis- 
ited England  or  had  commercial  relations 
with  English-speaking  people.  His  views 
are  perfectly  disinterested  and  candid. 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  interna- 
tional league  of  public  instruction  might 
do  much  to  improve  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions. In  a  preliminary  history  of  France 
or  England  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that 
political,  rather  than  national,  antipathies 
have  led  to  wars  and  feuds.  Even  the 
monumental  work  of  Henri  Martin,  as  well 
as  Marryat's  novels,  requires  revision  on 
this  score. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  great  advo- 
cate for  John  Bull  on  French  shores  has 
been  Charles  Dickens.  That  wonderful 
pen  has  succeeded  in  making  the  English 
amiable  in  French  eyes.  If  Waterloo 
were  not  already  clean  forgotten,  "  Pick- 
wick" would  heal  the  sore. 

M.  Betham-Edwards. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
AFOOT. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  a  very  palpable  truism 
to  aver  that  people  do  not  nowadays  walk 
anything  like  as  much  as  they  used  to.  If 
some  doctors  are  to  be  believed,  we  pay 
for  this  slight  to  our  feet  by  abbreviated 
lives ;  though,  in  the  face  of  the  repeated 
assurances  on  all  sides  that  longevity  is 
much  more  common  than  it  was,  this  pro- 
fessional opinion  is  hard  to  credit.  No 
doubt  the  shoemakers  suffer  by  our  affec- 
tion for  the  familiar  'bus  and  the  agile 
hansom,  and  our  patronage  of  the  mal- 
odorous underground  railway.  But  as 
shoemakers  exist  for  our  convenience,  and 
not  vice  versd,  we  may  be  cold-blooded 
enough  to  say  that  this  fact  is  not  a  very 
alarming  one  for  the  world  in  general. 

During  undergraduate  days,  and  indeed 
up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  so,  there  are 
times  when  we  are  imperatively  com- 
pelled to  take  to  our  legs  as  a  relief  to  our 
feelings.  Who  has  not  felt  this  ?  It  may 
be  anxiety  about  the  examinations  (a  fool- 
ish and  unphilosophic  state  of  mind  !),  or 
the  more  than  common  realization  that 
there  are  more  unpaid  bills  on  the  mantel- 
piece than  papa's  allowance  can  settle  in 
five  years;  or  one's  head  may  be  a  little 
befogged,  due  to  the  bad   wine   of  that 
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fellow  in  the  rooms  below  ;  or  Cupid  (im- 
pudent little  wretch  !)  may  have  shot  an 
arrow  into  one's  heart,  and  set  one's  whole 
corporation  at  discord  with  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  really  and 
truly  it  is  well  to  put  on  one's  thickest 
boots,  take  a  club-like  stick,  and  stride 
away  anywhere,  without  heed  of  weather, 
mile-stones,  or  compass.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter in  the  least  which  way  you  go.  The 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk  yourself 
into  a  state  of  bodily  collapse,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  Then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  look  at  your  watch,  and  make  for  the 
nearest  inn.  No  doubt,  if  you  are  a  long 
way  from  a  railway-station  (a  most  im- 
probable thing !),  there  will  be  a  dog-cart 
in  the  village.  If  not,  still,  you  may  rest 
a  while,  drink  some  beer,  smoke  a  cigar, 
snap  your  fingers  at  black  care,  and  then 
set  off  to  try  to  retrace  your  steps.  The 
odds  are  fifty  to  one  you  don't  succeed 
without  a  most  fatiguing  amount  of  inter- 
rogation of  rustics.  By  that  time  you  will 
be  sweetly  exhausted;  you  will,  in  fact, 
have  done  precisely  what  your  humor 
bade  you  do.  And  afterwards,  neither 
the  sheaf  of  tradesman's  bills,  nor  Cupid, 
nor  the  fumes  of  indifferent  claret,  nor  all 
the  examiners  in  Christendom  shall  be 
able,  for  a  while,  to  disturb  your  spirits. 

It  was  in  some  such  mental  stir  as  this 
that  Christopher  North  made  his  phenom- 
enal tramp  from  the  west  end  of  London 
to  Oxford  one  night.  He  got  into  his 
rooms  before  some  of  his  friends  were 
breakfasting —  nor  do  we  hear  that  he  was 
remarkably  tired.  But  then  he  was  a  very 
Titan  of  pedestrianism.  He  would  set  off 
for  a  forty-mile  walk,  giving  but  eight 
hours  to  it,  as  you  or  I  might  begin  a 
constitutional  of  five  or  six  miles.  Once 
he  trusted  to  his  legs  to  take  him  from 
Liverpool  to  his  sweet  lakeland  home  of 
Ellefay.  This  is  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
of  going,  up  hill  and  down  dale;  yet 
he  did  it  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Walking  Stewart  himself  was,  no  doubt,  a 
fine  friend  to  cobblers  ;  but  it  is  odd  if 
Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh  and  El- 
leray,  was  not  his  superior  at  long  dis- 
tances. 

Yet,  spite  of  all  his  athletic  vigor  and 
strength,  Wilson  did  not  live  to  be  a  sep- 
tuagenarian. The  discreet  clubman  of 
Piccadilly,  who  begins  to  be  old  at  forty- 
five  or  fifty,  and  ever  afterwards  walks 
like  a  snail,  with  one  hand  in  the  small 
of  his  back  and  the  other  on  his  stick, 
lives  to  be  ninety  without  much  of  an 
effort;  while  the  athlete  of  world-wide 
fame  dies  ere  he  reaches  the  common  limit 
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of  our  days,  No  wonder  sensational  feats 
in  pedestrianism  excite  tlie  admiration 
rather  than  the  emulation  of  the  majority 
of  us. 

From  eighteen  to  thirty,  or  thereabouts, 
seems  to  be  the  period  during  which  we 
may  do  pretty  much  as  we  please  with 
impunity  —  whether  in  walking  or  aught 
else.  Certainly  these  are  the  days  which 
rivet  our  affections  upon  moors  and  moun- 
tains, and  when  we  find  the  devious  and 
rocky  banks  of  the  trout-streams  not  a  bit 
too  devious  and  rocky.  Our  British 
mountains  are  not  much  to  boast  about; 
but  there  is  something  very  exhilarating 
in  the  spirits  of  half-a-dozen  youths  who 
find  themselves  on  the  summit  of  Hel- 
vellyn  or  Scaw  Fell  for  the  first  time. 
They  think  they  have  done  a  wonderful 
thing.  They  open  their  sandwich  packets 
and  draw  the  corks  of  their  bottles,  toast 
the  mountain  air  and  the  prospect,  and 
end  by  casting  stones  at  the  unfortunate 
bottles  which  have  provided  them  with 
sustenance.  So,  too,  among  the  heather. 
When  one's  sinews  are  supple  and  lungs 
irreproachable,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  miles  a  pair  of  legs  will  carry 
one.  Rain  and  mist  are  of  no  account  as 
obstacles.  We  are  told  in  the  north  that 
the  softer  the  weather  the  healthier  it  is  ; 
and  we  are  then  willing  enough  to  believe 
the  doctrine.  The  trout  confirm  us  in  our 
fancy  that  wet  weather  is  as  good  as  Ital- 
ian skies.  We  fill  all  our  pockets  with 
them ;  and  anon,  when  the  day  is  well  on 
the  wane,  it  is  nothing  to  our  legs  that 
they  have  to  bear  an  added  burden  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  fish  to  our  des- 
tination for  the  night. 

I  have  in  my  mind  while  I  write  mem- 
ories of  walks  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  in  Greece  and  Italy  as  well  as  in 
the  Highlands,  in  several  of  the  states  of 
America,  in  Africa,  and  in  six  or  seven  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  all 
these  walks  the  British  take  the  fairest 
coloring  in  the  mirror  of  retrospect.  Else- 
where the  sun  was  nearly  always  a  trial, 
often  an  agony.  In  the  lower  latitudes 
you  cannot  rest  at  full  length  on  mother 
earth  with  anything  like  the  assurance 
Great  Britain  affords  of  immunity  from 
the  annoyances  of  ants  and  worse  things 
than  ants.  To  talk  of  cloudy  skies  and 
green  fields  is  to  babble  about  what  we 
are  all  familiar  with  ;  but  there  is  assuredly 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  that  appeals  so 
successfully  to  English  hearts  as  our  En- 
glish landscapes.  The  Swiss  mountains 
and  glens  are,  no  doubt,  surpassingly  fine ; 
but  we  stand  in  their  presence  as  a  humble 


person  may  be  supposed  to  stand  before 
his  country's  sovereign  surrounded  by  re- 
gal power  and  splendor.  It  is  very  excit- 
ing and  magnificent,  but  it  does  not  put 
us  quite  at  our  ease.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bosses  of  elms  and  oaks  in  an  ordinary 
English  valley,  the  red-roofed  houses  with 
a  brown  crocketed  church  spire  in  their 
midst,  the  shining  river,  the  green  mead- 
ows, and  the  fields  of  divers  h^es,  with 
the  medley  of  clouds  overhead  —  these 
are  what  one  loves,  even  as  one  loves  one's 
armchair  or  the  pipe  which  has  been  the 
confidant  of  one's  anxieties  and  hopes  this 
many  a  year. 

Long  distances  afoot  seem  a  mistake, 
unless  necessity  is  the  spur.  If  we  lived 
a  thousand  years  apiece,  instead  of  barely 
a  hundred,  it  might  be  otherwise.  As  it 
is,  hov/ever,  such  feats  are  only  for  the 
man  who  finds  ordinary  life  uncongenial. 
I  know  a  couple  of  Oxonians  who  had 
good  sport  as  travelling  tinkers  for  a 
month  of  the  long  vacation.  They  paid 
their  way  by  tinkering  (very  badly,  no 
doubt),  by  singing  comic  songs  in  inno- 
cent, sequestered  villages,  and  even  bj 
agitating  as  political  demagogues.  The 
"  three  acres  and  a  cow "  catch  served 
them  with  endless  material  for  stump- 
oratory.  Sometimes  they  were  posed  by 
the  blunt  interrogations  of  the  village-inn 
politicians,  who  thought  their  roseate 
Radicalism  just  a  little  too  roseate.  But 
these  impertinences  they  could  easily  dis- 
pose of  by  some  irrelevant  witticism,  or 
by  some  such  trick  of  dialectics  as  Plato 
and  the  other  ancients  might  have  been 
thanked  for.  As  may  be  imagined,  they 
had  plenty  of  chances  of  fun.  I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  village  beauties  they 
claimed  to  have  kissed.  They  balanced 
accounts  for  mended  kettles  and  saucepans 
in  this  way  —  much,  I  should  suppose,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned, 
including  the  next  itinerant  tinker  who 
chanced  to  pass  over  the  ground  they  had 
traversed.  But  after  a  month  they  tired 
of  the  life;  and  so  they  stored  their  im- 
plements in  a  rustic  barn,  and  took  the 
train  home  to  their  distressed  parents,  B 
who  fancied  they  were  all  the  time  en-  " 
gaged  in  something  vastly  more  nefarious. 
But  they  did  not  tell  their  anxious  sires 
that,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  they 
had  been  leading  lives  of  ridiculous  cheap- 
Else,  in   all   probability,   the  old 


ness. 


gentlemen  would  have  done  their  utmost 
to  persuade  them  to  spend  all  their  vaca- 
tions in  so  exemplary  and  educative  a 
manner. 

The  other  day  I  beard  from  a  corre- 


spondent  of  an  unfortunate  pedestrian 
who  started,  almost  alone,  upon  a  walk  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  central 
Africa.  One  is  used  to  long  distances  in 
that  part  of  the  world  —  or,  at  least,  to 
hearing  and  reading  about  them.  It  seems 
to  us  islanders,  however,  as  if  they  were 
ordinarily  so  contrived  that  a  walk  of  from 
five  to  ten  miles  per  diem  was  reckoned  a 
very  fair  achievement.  Perhaps  it  is, 
when  brushes  with  pygmies  and  other 
inimical  natives,  wide  rivers  full  of  hippo- 
potami and  crocodiles,  primeval  forests, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  the  various  im- 
pediments to  progress ;  not  to  mention 
the  trials  which  health  has  to  suffer,  and 
the  hardships  the  stomach  has  to  endure 
as  best  it  may. 

This  pedestrian,  however,  was  a  mis- 
sionary, not  an  accredited  explorer.  He 
set  off  in  all  the  sublime  self-confidence 
of  his  ignorance,  and  with  a  very  fair  wal- 
let of  hopes  in  his  heart.  But  ere  he  had 
covered  thirty  miles  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  fifty,  he  was  knocked  down  by  dysen- 
tery. He  forgot  that  he  was  not  in  En- 
gland, where  one  may  walk  with  impunity 
at  noon  in  the  dog  days.  Sunstroke  also 
touched  him,  and  it  was  in  this  melancholy 
plight  that  my  central  African  correspond- 
ent found  him  one  evening.  He  died  in 
the  night  at  i  a.m.,  and  my  friend  duly 
buried  him  at  9  a.m. 

What  can  be  more  recklessly  imprudent 
than  the  proverbial  folly  of  our  middle-aged 
countrymen  who  take  the  mail  train  to 
Bale,  and  so  contrive  it  that,  within  thirty 
hours  of  the  time  when  they  sat  at  their 
d«sks  in  the  City,  they  are  planning  an 
ascent  of  one  of  the  most  laborious  peaks 
in  all  Switzerland.  Does  not  one  know 
the  kind  of  people?  Why,  I  have  met 
them  on  the  Welsh  mountains  in  a  state 
of  absolute  exhaustion,  with  reeling  limbs 
and  not  a  puff  of  breath  left  in  their  bodies. 
They  have  petitioned  for  a  taste  of  my 
whiskey-flask,  much  as  a  notorious  sinner 
might  on  his  death-bed  ask  the  clergyman 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
various  misdemeanors.  Whiskey  in  such 
a  case  is  wasted;  it  does  them  more  harm 
than  good.  All  they  need  to  do  is  to  lie 
on  their  backs  in  the  heather  until  they 
feel  a  little  better,  and  then  creep  down 
to  the  lowlands  again,  looking  as  ashamed 
of  themselves  as  they  ought  to  feel.  They 
would  do  well,  in  future,  to  husband  their 
self-respect  by  consecrating  the  first  few 
days  of  their  holiday  to  a  gentle  and  me- 
thodical totter  up  and  down  the  promenade 
of  some  salubrious  seaside  resort.  After- 
wards they  may  venture  to  tackle  hills  a 
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thousand  or  two  feet  high  without  much 
risk  to  their  hearts. 

I  rather  think  the  fair  sex  in  England 
may  claim  to  be  better  average  walkers 
than  their  brothers  and  husbands.  This 
is  a  bold  affirmation,  and  yet  it  seems 
justifiable.  They  are  not  so  prone  to  call 
a  hansom  in  town  when  they  feel  tired. 
On  they  trudge  until  they  are,  as  they 
say,  *' ready  to  drop."  Often,  indeed,  they 
do  drop  —  into  a  policeman's  hands,  in 
their  misjudged  attempts  to  cross  Re- 
gent's Circus,  when  in  this  condition  of 
incipient  breakdown.  Their  pluck  is  mar- 
vellous. A  glass  of  milk  and  a  doughy 
bun  will  enable  them  to  keep  moving  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  hours.  As  for 
the  afterwards  —  well,  it  may  take  care  of 
itself.  But  I  must  say  I  have  heard  awful 
language  of  a  kind  from  the  lips  of  two 
ladies  —  sisters  —  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  evening  together  after 
a  day  of  such  strenuous  exertions.  It 
made  them  seem  much  less  amiable  than 
they  really  were. 

Our  friends  across  the  Channel  make 
much  of  this  penchant  for  pedestrianism 
among  our  British  girls.  They  belie  their 
reputation  for  courtesy  by  the  frequency 
with  which  they  caricature,  on  the  boards 
of  their  inferior  theatres,  the  style  and 
manners  of  our  aunts  out  for  a  holiday. 
Goths  though  we  Britons  undoubtedly  are 
in  some  particulars,  we  do  not  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  female  relations  of  the  French. 
They  are  far  from  immaculate,  but  we 
take  mercy  on  them,  and  leave  them  and 
their  imperfections  very  much  alone. 
Yet  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  mak- 
ing merry  over  the  impossible  antics  and 
imbecility  of  the  comic  persons  who  dress 
up  as  the  English  travelling  "  mees  "  in  a 
long  chessboard  ulster,  with  ringlets, 
spectacles,  an  alpenstock,  and  a  phrase- 
book. 

The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  they  are 
jealous  of  the  vigor  and  independence  of 
our  girls.  These,  moreover,  possess  such 
muscles  to  their  legs  as  they  can  never 
have.  It  is  an  inherited  faculty  with  them 
—  the  outcome  of  free  association  with 
brothers  in  the  time  of  childhood  and 
youth,  of  district  visiting,  climate,  and 
much  else.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  chivalry  in  the  conception  of  the  inci- 
dent in  the  French  play  which  showed  us 
an  English  walking-lady  carrying  a  tired 
foreigner  in  her  arms  down  one  of  the 
high  Alps.  It  was  an  absurd  situation,  of 
course ;  but  not  a  bit  more  absurd  than 
the  eternal  spectacled  spinster  who  strides 
over  Europe  in  her  tiresome  ulster. 
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I  know  a  man  who  took  his  wife  to  Ice- 
land for  the  honeymoon,  and  camped  out, 
and  climbed  Hecla  during  this  period  of 
exuberant  happiness.  On  the  top  of  Hecla 
whom  should  he  meet  but  a  couple  of 
Frenchmen  with  guns  on  their  backs,  and 
quite  in  the  humor  to  flirt  with  any  pretty 
woman,  whether  newly  wed  or  not.  All 
four  made  acquaintance,  and  enjoyed  a 
brief  talk  in  the  desert.  But  when  it 
transpired  that  Iceland  and  Hecla  were  a 
British  idea  of  the  lune  de  miel^  the  one 
Frenchman  fled  laughing  to  his  tent,  and 
his  friend,  perforce,  with  an  apologetic 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  followed  him. 
These  two  men  subsequently  mentioned 
the  incident  as  the  most  remarkable  that 
occurred  to  them  during  a  six  weeks'  tour 
in  the  island.  The  desolation  of  the  north 
coast,  the  geysers,  the  lonesome  valleys, 
and  even  the  reindeer  they  shot,  were  all 
trivial  to  it. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  Germans 
beat  the  French  in  1870  because  they 
possessed  superior  walking  powers.  One 
need  not  altogether  believe  this.  Yet 
there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  measure 
of  sense  in  it.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
pluck  of  the  Westphalians  and  Saxons  in 
trudging  up  and  down  the  hills  round 
Metz  when  they  pressed  upon  Bazaine  and 
his  red-legged  troops.  This,  too,  in  mid- 
August,  which  is  as  warm  in  the  land  of 
the  Moselle  as  an  average  day  in  Bom- 
bay !  But  the  valorous  Teutons  did  not 
faint  by  the  way,  and  only  the  most  meagre 
proportion  of  them  dreamed  of  falling  out 
for  a  minute  or  two,  unless  they  were 
wounded.  They  owed  it  to  their  lusty 
physique,  and  that,  in  turn,  they  owed  to 
their  sobriety  and  their  boyish  habits  of 
pedestrianism.  The  enthusiastic  profess- 
ors who  lead  their  pupils  into  the  Hartz 
Mountains  or  the  Black  Forest  during 
a  vacation  deserve  well  of  their  coun- 
try. In  their  blue  veils  and  spectacles, 
with  their  paraphernalia  of  hammers, 
tin  boxes,  and  butterfly-nets  they  may 
seem  to  us  as  comical  as  my  newly  mar- 
ried friends  on  Hecla  seemed  to  the 
Frenchmen.  But  what  need  they  care  for 
that  ?  True  contentment,  we  all  know, 
comes  from  within,  not  from  things  and 
persons  external.  And  it  is  necessary 
only  to  glance  at  the  faces  of  professor 
and'  flock  to  realize  that  they  are  in  no 
discontented  mood. 

To  the  man  who  does  not  walk,  about 
half  of  Great  Britain  is  like  a  sealed  book. 
He  may  read  descriptions  of  those  parts, 
but  he  can  never  hope  to  behold  them 
with  the  eyes  of  sense. 


Take  the  coast  by  the  Land's  End,  for 
example.  It  provides  a  number  of  allur- 
ing sensations  for  the  pedestrian.  The 
headland  itself  was  probably  as  accessible 
a  century  ago  as  it  is  to  day.  There  is  no 
railway  thither  —  a  mercy  for  which  the 
modern  person  of  sentiment  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  Coaches  traverse  the 
highroad,  and  convey  the  conventional 
tourist  to  a  hotel  where  he  may  have  a 
meal,  a  bed,  and  a  bill  as  elsewhere.  But 
it  is  an  extremely  dull  highroad.  Its  ten 
miles  of  length  from  Penzance  are  for  the 
most  part  through  a  level,  hedgeless  coun- 
try of  poor  pasture,  stone  walls,  and 
patches  of  gorse  and  heath. 

Contrast  this  with  the  coast  route.  We 
skirt  granite  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  per- 
pendicular, at  the  base  of  which  the  blue 
Atlantic  breaks  with  a  fine  splutter,  and 
cross  rugged  little  inlets  cumbered  with 
granite  boulders  rounded  by  the  waves 
into  the  aspect  of  marbles  fit  for  Titans. 
Here  is  no  carriage-w.ay.  It  is  much  too 
remote  for  the  more  valetudinarian  of  tour- 
ists. There  are  no  houses  of  refreshment 
to  tempt  the  traveller  to  be  enjoyably  indo- 
lent. Vipers  are  common  objects  in  the 
long  grass,  at  the  head  of  the  more  shel- 
tered coves.  You  may  find  half  a  vessel 
in  another  recess,  with  a  litter  of  iron  rods 
and  splintered  spars  alongside  it —  maybe 
even  a  drowned  seaman  prone  upon  the 
smoothed  granite  pebbles.  This  year,  at 
any  rate,  you  will  find  dead  starlings  by 
the  thousand.  They  died  on  the  coast  in 
the  snow  of  March.  Spent  with  fatigue 
after  crossing  the  Channel  with  empty 
stomachs,  they  dropped  here  in  hosts.  In 
places  they  were  a  foot  deep.  The  gulls 
and  others  who  thought  to  make  meals 
of  them  found  them  not  worth  the  pick- 
ing. 

These  sights  and  discoveries  are  for  the 
pedestrian  alone.  Even  the  cyclist,  hardy 
invader  of  byeways  though  he  may  be, 
cannot  make  much  of  our  Cornish  coast. 

Our  finest  memories  of  landscapes  are 
those  we  gain  afoot.  The  eye  has  then 
time  to  look  and  look  until  the  scene  is 
registered  on  the  brain.  Twenty  years 
later,  you  can  recall  it  without  much  effort 
On  the  other  hand,  you  cross  the  St. 
Gothard  by  railway.  Here  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  chaotic  rocks  with  waterfalls  and 
mountains  and  precipices  all  about  you 
of  the  kind  your  fellow-travellers  salute 
with  many  an  enraptured  "  Goodness  gra- 
cious ! "  Yet,  though  the  train  does  not 
move  very  fast,  it  moves  too  fast  for  your 
brain.  A  year  later,  unless  you  are  un- 
commonly  retentive   of  impressions,  the 
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St.   Gothard   will    be    a  very   incoherent 
memory  to  you. 

That  is  why  I,  for  one,  am  never  satis- 
fied unless  I  can  spend  some  hours  afoot 
in  any  famous  place  to  which  my  inclina- 
tion may  have  led  me.  Each  jog-trot  move- 
ment seems  to  act  like  those  machines  of 
Mr.  Edison  in  registering  the  detail  of  an 
impression. 

1  have  mentioned  the  Cornish  coast  as 
an  excellent  field  for  the  man  who  has 
faith  in  his  legs.  Anglesey  also  may,  for 
its  comparative  remoteness  and  interest 
(though  of  a  different  kind),  be  bracketed 
with  it.  The  scenery  here  is  not  sensa- 
tional. But  it  looks  across  the  Menai 
Strait  at  the  boldest  grouping  of  moun- 
tains we  possess  south  of  the  Grampians. 
From  the  royal  village  of  Aberffraw 
(where  for  centuries  the  old  kings  of 
Wales  had  their  palace),  now  half  choked 
in  sand,  the  Cambrian  hills,  from  Pen- 
maenmawr  to  Bardsey,  are  a  delightful 
spectacle,  with  Snowdon  distinctly  the 
master. 

These  sands  of  Anglesey  are  for  the 
pedestrian  alone.  The  south-west  waves 
roar  over  them  with  tremendous  force, 
and  the  wind  lifts  them  and  whirls  them 
in  one's  face  with  a  heartiness  which 
makes  one  think  of  a  simoom  in  the  Sa- 
hara. On  the  southern  side  of  the  inlet 
of  Malldraeth,  for  instance,  is  an  area  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  wholly  resigned  to 
sand,  rabbits,  and  the  rare  plants  which 
flourish  amid  the  sand-grasses  and  the 
salt  winds.  It  is  called  Newborough  War- 
ren, and  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  shores  of 
Medoc,  where  the  sands  thus  overwhelm 
the  country  as  heralds  of  the  sea  itself. 
In  the  midst  of  this  baleful  expanse  stands 
the  town  of  Newborough,  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  all  Anglesey,  with  its  precise 
thoroughfares  teeming  with  children. 
Some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  Newborough 
was  known  as  Rhosfair  or  Rhoshir("the 
tiresome  waste  ").  Then  it  became  the 
representative  city  of  the  island,  and  sent 
the  county  member  to  Westminster.  But 
the  progress  of  the  sand-invasion  has 
never  ceased,  and  the  town  is  doomed  to 
eventual  suffocation.  Half  the  parish  is 
already  under  sand.  Three  centuries 
hence  its  chimney-pots  may  mark  the 
sepulchre  of  the  rest  of  the  town. 

In  the  north-west  of  the  same  island 
the  man  afoot  will  be  quaintly  gratified 
with  his  experiences.  You  do  not  see 
such  farmhouses  elsewhere  in  the  land. 
They  are  plain  enough,  set  square  upon 
the  ground,  but  remarkable  for  their  com- 
plexions.    One    building   is    a    blinking 


white  every  inch  of  it  —  slate  roof,  chim- 
ney-pots, and  even  the  grey  stones  of  its 
encircling  walls.  Another  has  a  white 
body,  with  windows  a  dark  green,  or  a 
vivid  yoke-of-egg  yellow.  Here,  again,  is 
a  porch  with  a  lintel  of  red  bricks  and 
mortar,  the  bricks  freshly  painted  a  bright 
vermilion,  and  the  very  mortar  between 
the  bricks  whitewashed  to  emphasize  the 
effect.  In  this  part  of  Anglesey  the  stran- 
ger is  still  looked  upon  with  curious  eyes, 
and  the  Englishman  retains  in  some  de- 
gree his  old  character  of  the  marauding 
Saxon,  prone  to  indulge  in  all  manner 
of  oppressions  and  impertinences.  The 
farm-lasses  greet  him  with  pleasure  and 
sprightliness,  as  if  he  were  a  handsome 
and  generous  highwayman  in  a  shallow 
disguise.  But  the  rustics,  hodding  tur- 
nips, rest  on  their  staves,  and  seem  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  defensive,  while  eying 
him  uneasily,  and  discussing  him  with 
lightning-flashes  of  native  speech  until  he 
has  passed  pacifically  out  of  sight. 

North,  south,  east,  and  west,  there  are 
many  other  fascinating  spots  about  our 
land  which  are  worth  investigating,  and  to 
which  not  even  the  millionaire,  with  his 
chariot  and  horses  at  a  thousand  guineas 
the  pair,  can  get  access,  unless  he  walks. 
The  man  with  stout  calves  to  his  legs  is 
lord  of  himself  like  any  philosopher. 
Surely,  therefore,  we  shall  do  well  to  in- 
culcate the  habit  of  walking  at  least  as 
earnestly  as  any  other  form  of  athletics. 
It  may  be  good  to  have  gigantic  biceps. 
It  is  certainly  more  useful  to  have  legs 
capable  of  endurance. 

To  become  an  enthusiastic  pedestrian 
it  is  not  essential  to  have,  like  Professor 
Wilson,  the  epidermis  to  one's  heel- of 
peculiar  thickness.  A  little  energy  and 
strength,  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
will,  are  enough  to  begin  with.  Practice 
will,  of  course,  increase  all  three  consider- 
ably. Longevity  cannot  fail  to  follow. 
The  professional  tramp,  like  the  common 
domestic  donkey,  is  as  nearly  immortal  as 
he  need  be. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  PIECE   OF  BREAD. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  FRANCOIS  COPPEE. 

The  young  Due  de  Hardimont  was  at 
Aix,  giving  the  waters  to  his  famous  mare 
Pdrichole,  who  had  become  broken-winded 
since  the  chill  she  had  caught  after  the 
Derby;  he  had  finished  his  luncheon, 
when,  throwing  a  careless  glance  over  the 
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paper,  he  read  there  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster of  Reichshoffen. 

He  emptied  his  glass  of  chartreuse, 
threw  his  serviette  on  the  restaurant  table, 
sent  word  to  his  valet  to  pack  up,  and, 
having  caught  the  express  to  Paris,  rushed 
off  to  the  recruiting  office  and  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  of  the  line. 

Such  a  man  may  have  led  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-five  the  enervating  life  of  a  petit 
creve  —  that  was  the  word  they  were  called 
by  then  —  he  may  have  half  ruined  him- 
self with  jockeys  and  on  race-courses,  or 
be  tarnished  by  the  excesses  of  a  more 
debasing  atmosphere  ;  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances when  he  cannot  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  Enguerrand  de  Hardimont  died 
of  the  plague  at  Tunis  on  the  same  day  as 
St.  Louis,  that  Jean  de  Hardimont  was 
commander  of  les  Grandes  Cotnpagnies 
under  Du  Guesclin,  and  that  Francois 
Henri  de  Hardimont  was  killed  charging 
at  Fontenoi  with  la  Maison  Rouge.  There- 
fore the  young  duke,  on  learning  that  a 
battle  had  been  lost  by  Frenchmen  on 
French  territory,  felt  the  hot  blush  of 
shame  rush  to  his  face  as  if  some  one  had 
dealt  him  a  blow. 

And  this  is  why  in  the  early  days  of 
November,  1870,  having  re-entered  Paris 
with  his  regiment,  which  was  attached  to 
the  corps  of  General  Vinoy,  Henri  de 
Hardimont,  private,in  the  3rd  battalion  of 
the  2nd  of  the  line,  and  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  was  on  outpost  duty  with  his 
company  before  the  redoubt  of  Hautes- 
Bruy^res,  a  hastily  fortified  position  pro- 
tected by  the  cannon  of  the  fort  of  Bic6tre. 

The  place  was  forbidding;  a  road, 
broken  into  muddy  ruts  and  planted  with 
broomsticks,  running  through  the  polluted 
fields  of  the  Paris  outskirts ;  on  the  edge 
of  this  road  a  deserted  little  cabaret — a 
cabaret  with  trellised  bovvers  where  the 
soldiers  had  established  their  post.  A 
few  days  before  there  had  been  some 
fighting  there,  and  several  of  the  broom- 
sticks by  the  roadside  had  been  snapped 
in  two,  while  those  left  still  showed  on 
their  bark  the  white  scars  of  the  bullets. 
The  aspect  of  the  house  itself  made  one 
shiver.  The  roof  had  been  ripped  open 
by  a  shell ;  the  wine-stained  walls  seemed 
bespattered  with  blood.  The  torn-down 
bowers,  the  knocked-over  games,  the 
swing  creaking  in  its  soddened  ropes,  the 
inscriptions  over  the  door,  half  effaced  by 
shots,  "  Absinthe,  Vermouth,  wine  at  sixty 
centimes  the  litre,"  which  ran  round  a 
dead  rabbit  painted  above  two  billiard 
cues  bound  crossways  by  a  ribbon,  all  re- 
called with  cruel  irony  the  popular  delights 


of  bygone  Sundays.  And  over  all  this,  a 
black  wintry  sky  was  rolling,  with  great 
leaden  clouds  —  a  sky  low,  angry,  threat- 
ening. 

At  the  door  of  the  cabaret  the  young 
duke  was  standing,  his  chassepot  slung 
across  him,  his  kepi  over  his  eyes,  his 
numb  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  red 
trousers,  shivering  under  his  sheepskin. 
He  was  lost  in  sombre  reverie,  this  soldier 
of  the  defeated,  and  with  a  heart-broken 
gaze  was  watching  the  line  of  hills  hidden 
in  the  fog  whence  there  escaped  every 
moment,  with  a  report,  a  white  puff  —  the 
smoke  of  a  Krupp  gun. 

All  at  once  he  felt  that  he  was  hungry. 

He  knelt  down  and  drew  from  his  knap- 
sack, which  rested  against  the  wall  near 
by,  a  lump  of  regulation  bread,  which, 
having  lost  his  knife,  he  bit  into  and  be- 
gan slowly  to  eat.  But  after  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  he  had  had  enough  ;  the  bread  was 
hard,  and  had  a  bitter  taste.  And  to  think 
there  was  no  getting  any  fresh  before  to- 
morrow's distribution,  and  then  only  at 
the  good-will  of  the  commissary  !  Ah, 
well !  there  was  a  deal  just  now  that  was 
pretty  rough  to  bear,  and  with  a  leap  of 
memory  he  recalled  what  in  past  days  he 
had  been  wont  to  term  his  hygienic  lunch- 
eons, when  on  the  morrow  after  a  supper 
a  trifle  too  exciting  he  would  sit  down  near 
some  window  on  the  ground  floor  of  trie 
Cafd  Anglais  and  have  served  to  him  the 
veriest  trifle,  a  cutlet,  perhaps,  des  ceufs 
brouillis  aux  pointes  d'asperges,  and  the 
waiter,  knowing  his  habits,  would  lay  on 
the  table-cloth  and  carefully  open  a  bottle 
of  fine  old  Idoville,  which  he  then  set  down 
to  repose  in  its  wicker  cradle.  Devil  take 
it!  those  were  good  times  all  the  same; 
he  should  never  get  used  to  this  bread  of 
poverty.  And  in  a  moment  of  impatience, 
the  young  man  flung  his  lump  of  bread 
into  the  mud. 


At  that  moment  a  private  was  leaving 
the  cabaret;  he  stooped,  picked  up  the 
bread,  and,  going  on  a  few  steps,  wiped  it 
with  his  sleeve,  and  began  to  devour  it 
ravenously. 

Henri  de  Hardimont  was  already 
ashamed  of  his  action,  and  was  looking 
with  pity  on  the  poor  wretch  who  gave 
proof  of  such  a  good  appetite.  He  was  a 
tall,  gaunt  fellow,  ill-made,  with  feverish 
eyes  and  a  hospital  beard,  and  so  thin  that 
his  shoulder-blades  stuck  out  under  the 
cloth  of  his  worn  great-coat. 

♦'  Art  thou  then  so  hungry,  comrade?^ 
he  said,  approaching  the  soldier. 
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"  As  thou  seest,"  he  answered,  with  his 
mouth  full. 

"Excuse  me,  then.  If  I  had  known 
that  thou  wouldst  have  cared  for  it  I  would 
not  have  thrown  the  bread  away." 

"It's  not  the  worse  for  that,"  replied  the 
soldier ;  "  I  am  not  so  particular." 

"  No  matter ! "  said  the  gentleman. 
"  What  I  did  was  wrong,  and  I  reproach 
myself  for  it,  but  I  do  not  wish  thee  to 
carry  away  a  bad  opinion  of  me,  and  as  I 
have  some  old  cognac  in  my  can,  we'll  have 
a  drop  together." 

The  man  had  finished  eating.  The  duke 
and  he  took  a  mouthful  each  of  the  brandy  ; 
the  acquaintance  was  made. 

"And  thou  art  called?"  asked  the  pri- 
vate. 

"Hardimont,"  replied  the  duke,  sup- 
pressing his  title  and  prefix.  "And 
thou  ?  " 

"Jean  Victor.  Fve  only  just  joined  the 
company.  I  came  from  the  ambulance.  I 
was  wounded  at  Chatillon.  Ah,  one  is 
well  off  at  the  ambulance  ;  and  doesn't  the 
nurse  give  you  good  horse-soup!  But 
mine  was  only  a  scratch  ;  the  major  signed 
my  discharge,  and,  worse  luck,  out  I  had 
to  go  to  begin  again  to  die  of  hunger.  For 
believe  me  if  you  will,  comrade,  but,  as  I 
stand  before  you,  I  have  been  hungry  all 
my  life." 

The  word  was  horrible,  said  to  a  volup- 
tuary who  a  moment  before  caught  him- 
self regretting  the  cuisine  of  the  Cafd 
Anglais,  and  the  Due  de  Hardimont  looked 
at  his  companion  with  an  astonishment 
approaching  terror.  The  soldier  was  smil- 
ing mournfully,  letting  his  wolf-like  teeth 
be  seen,  the  teeth  of  the  hungry  showing 
so  white  in  his  sickly  face,  and  as  if  he 
was  aware  that  further  confidence  was 
expected  from  him. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  brusquely,  ceasing 
to  tutoyer  his  comrade,  whom  doubtless 
he  guessed  to  be  fortunate  and  rich  — 
"look  here,  let  us  walk  a  little  up  and 
down  upon  the  road  to  warm  our  feet,  and 
I  will  tell  you  of  things  which  most  likely 
you  have  never  heard  of  before.  I  am 
called  Jean  Victor,  Jean  Victor  quite  short 
because  I  am  a  foundling,  and  my  only 
happy  recollection  is  of  the  time  of  my 
early  childhood  in  the  asylum.  The  sheets 
of  our  little  beds  in  the  dormitory  were 
white  ;  we  played  under  the  big  trees  in  a 
garden  ;  and  there  was  a  good  sister,  quite 
young,  as  white  as  wax  —  she  was  going 
into  a  consumption  —  and  I  was  her  favor- 
ite, and  often  I  chose  to  walk  with  her 
rather  than  to  play  with  the  other  children, 
because  she  would  draw  me  close  to  her 


skirt,  and   put  on  my  forehead  her  thin, 
hot  hand.     But  at  twelve  years,  after  mak- 
ing our   first   communion,   nothing  more 
than  misery.     The  governors  had  appren- 
ticed  me   to   a   mender  of  chairs  in  the 
Faubourg   St.  Jacques.     It  isn't  a  trade, 
you  know.    You  can't  get  a  living  by  it; 
to  prove  it,  for  the  most  part  the  master 
could  only  entice  as  apprentices   the  poor 
boys   from  the   Asylum   for  the  '  Young 
Blind!'     And   it   was   there   that   I   first 
learnt  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger.     The 
master  and  his  wife  —  two  old  Limousins 
who  worried  themselves  to  death  —  were 
terrible  misers,  and  the  bread,  which  they 
cut  into   little  pieces  for  each  meal,  they 
kept  for  the  rest  of  the  time  under  lock 
and  key.     And   every  evening  at  supper 
you  would  s6e  the  mistress,  with  her  old 
black  cap,  when  she  was  serving  the  soup 
heave  a  dismal  sigh  with  each  ladleful  she 
took  from  the  tureen.     The  other  two  ap- 
prentices,  the   *  Young   Blind,'  were  less 
unhappy ;  not  that  they  got  more  than  I 
did,  but  they  were  not  able  to  see  the  look 
of  reproach  that    that   miserable   woman 
gave  as  she   handed  me   my   plate.     My 
misfortune  was  to  have  a  good  appetite, 
but  I  ask  you  was  that  my  fault?    I  served 
my  three  years  of  apprenticeship  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  hunger.     Three  years  !  and 
you  knew  all  about  the  trade  in  a  month. 
But  the  governors  can't  be  expected  to  be 
up  to  everything;  they  have  not  an  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  the  children  are  turned 
to  account.   Ah,  you  were  surprised  to  see 
me  take  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  the  mud? 
It's  not  the  first  time,  not  by  many,  that  I 
have   picked  up  crusts    out  of  the   dust 
heaps,  and  when  they  were  too  dry  I  used 
to  soak  them  all  night  in  my   water-jug. 
At  last  when  my  apprenticeship  was  fin- 
ished, and  I  took  to  my  trade,  as  I  have 
said,  you  couldn't  earn  by  it  enough  to 
sustain  a  man.     Oh,  I  tried  many  others. 
I  had  a  good  heart  for  work.     I  was  a 
mason's  laborer,  a  porter,  a  floor  polisher, 
and  a  dozen  others.     Bah  !  to-day  it  was 
the  work  was  wanting  ;  another  time  I  lost 
my  place.     But  all  the  same  I  never  had 
enough  to  eat  to  satisfy  me.     Tonnerre  I 
What  fury  I  have  felt  in  passing  before 
bakers'  shops  !    Happily  for  me  at  those 
times,  I  always  remembered  the  good  sis- 
ter at  the  asylum,  who  so  often  impressed 
on  me  to  keep  honest,  and  I  would  even 
believe  that  I  could  feel  on  my  forehead 
the  warmth  of  her  little  hand.     At  last  at 
eighteen  I  enlisted.    You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  the  soldier  has  only  just  enough, 
and  now  —  it's  almost  enough  to  make  one 
laugh — behold  the    siege    and    famine! 
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You  see  now  that  I  didn't  tell  you  lies 
when  I  said  that  I  had  always,  always  been 
hungry." 


The  young  duke  had  a  good  heart ;  and 
listening  to  this  terrible  lament  told  him 
by  a  man  like  himself,  by  a  soldier  whose 
uniform  made  him  his  equal,  he  felt  him- 
self profoundly  stirred. 

"Jean  Victor,"  he  said,  ceasing  in  his 
turn,  by  a  delicate  instinct,  to  iutoyer  the 
foundling,  "if  we  both  survive  this  fright- 
ful war  we  shall  see  more  of  each  other, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  of  use  to  you.  But 
just  now,  as  there  is  no  other  baker  at  the 
outposts  but  the  corporal  of  the  commis- 
sariat, and  as  my  ration  of  bread  is  twice 
too  much  for  my  small  appetite  —  it  is 
understood,  is  it  not?  —  we  will  share  like 
good  comrades." 

A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  was  ex- 
changed between  the  two  men ;  and  as 
night  was  falling,  and  they  were  being 
harassed  by  watches  and  alarms,  they  re- 
entered the  cabaret,  where  a  dozen  sol- 
diers lay  sleeping  upon  the  straw,  and 
throwing  themselves  down  side  by  side, 
they  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Towards  midnight  Jean  Victor  awoke ; 
he  was  probably  hungry.  The  wind  had 
blown  away  the  clouds,  and  a  moonbeam, 
shining  into  the  room  through  the  rent  in 
the  roof,  lit  up  the  charming  fair  head  of 
the  young  duke,  sleeping  like  an  En- 
dymion.  Still  touched  by  the  kindness  of 
his  comrade,  Jean  Victor  was  looking  at 
him  with  naive  admiration,  when  the  ser- 
geant of  the  platoon  opened  the  door  to 
call  the  five  men  who  were  to  relieve  the 
sentinels  at  the  outposts.  The  duke  was 
of  the  number,  but  when  his  name  was 
called  he  did  not  awake. 

"  Hardiraont,  get  up,"  repeated  the  ser- 
geant. 

"  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me, 
sergeant,"  said  Jean  Victor,  rising,  "I'll 
mount  guard  for  him,  he's  so  fast  asleep.; 
and  he's  my  comrade." 

"  As  thou  choosest." 

And  the  five  men  gone,  the  snoring  be- 
gan again.  But  half  an  hour  after  the 
sound  of  firing,  sharp  and  very  near,  broke 
in  upon  the  night.  In  an  instant  they  had 
all  sprung  to  their  feet ;  the  men  hastened 


from  the  cabaret,  and,  with  finger  on 
trigger,  stole  along  stealthily,  looking 
along  the  road,  which  showed  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

"But  what  o'clock  is  it?"  asked  the 
duke.     "  I  was  to  have  been  on  guard." 

Some  one  answered  him  :  — 

"Jean  Victor  has  gone  in  your  place." 

At  that  moment  a  soldier  came  running 
along  the  road. 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  they  asked,  as  he 
stopped  breathless. 

"  The  Prussians  are  attacking  —  we 
must  fall  back  on  the  redoubt." 

"  And  our  comrades  ?  " 

"They're  coming  —  all  but  that  poor 
Jean  Victor." 

"What?  "cried  the  duke. 

"Killed  dead  on  the  spot,  with  a  ball 
through  his  head  —  he  hadn't  time  to  say, 
♦Oufl'" 


One  night  last  winter,  towards  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Due  de  Har- 
dimont  was  leaving  the  club  with  his 
neighbor  the  Count  de  Saulnes ;  he  had 
lost  a  few  hundred  louis,  and  felt  some- 
thing of  a  headache. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  Andrd,"  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "  we  will  walk  home.  I 
want  some  fresh  air." 

"  As  you  like,  cher  ami^  although  the 
pavement  is  horribly  bad." 

They  sent  away  their  broughams,  turned 
up  the  collars  of  their  fur  coats,  and 
walked  towards  the  Madeleine.  Presently 
the  duke  sent  rolling  something  which  he 
had  struck  with  the  toe  of  his  boot;  it 
was  a  large  crust  of  bread,  all  covered  with 
mud. 

Then,  to  his  amazement,  M.  de  Saulnes 
saw  the  Due  de  Hardimont  pick  up  the 
lump  of  bread,  carefully  wipe  it  with  his 
crest-embroidered  handkerchief,  and  place 
it  on  a  bench  of  the  boulevard,  under  the 
light  of  a  gas  lamp,  where  it  could  well  be 
seen. 

"  But  what  on  earth  is  it  you  are  do- 
ing?" said  the  count,  bursting  into  a 
laugh.     "Are  you  mad?" 

"  It  is  in  memory  of  a  poor  man  who 
died  for  me,"  replied  the  duke,  his  voice 
slightly  trembling.  "  Don't  laugh,  mon 
cher  J  you  hurt  me  I " 

Louisa  Parr. 
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TO   JAMES    RUSSELL   LOWELL,  ETC. 


TO  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Friend  of  my  childhood,  boyhood,  manhood, 
age, 

How  can  I  fail  thy  bitter  loss  to  mourn, 
That  from  the  book  of  life  its  glowing  page 

So  filled  with  golden  memories  has  torn  ? 

No  !  no  !  those  memories  still  remain  —  more 
sad  — 
That  they  are  now  but  silent  dreams  that 
rise. 
Faint  phantoms,  once  so  real,  living,  glad, 
Now  only  to  be  seen  through  tear-filled  eyes. 

Ah !  of  Truth's  temples  gone  are  nearly  all 
Of  its  strong   props,  by  cruel  death  o'er- 
thrown ; 

And  now,  like  some  weak  pillar  near  to  fall. 
Amid  the  wreck  I  stand  almost  alone. 

We  roamed  together  through  the  fields  of 
play, 
We  strove  through  life  as  strenuous  friends 
and  warm ; 
No  doubting  shadows  in  our  pathway  lay, 
Nor  o'er  our  friendship  swept  one  passing 
storm. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  heart  to  heart,  through 
life 
We  went;  ne'er  asking  which  was  best  or 
first. 
Unknowing  envy,  jealousy,  or  strife. 

Sure  of  each  other  —  through  the  best  and 
worst. 

Fame,  honor,  fortune,  crowned  thee  with  its 
wreath ; 

Justly  the  world  to  thee  adjudged  its  prize ; 
But  simple,  heedless  of  its  flattering  breath. 

Thy  path  was  onward  with  uplooking  eyes, — 

Onward  through  life,  strong,  earnest  in  the 
fight 
For  freedom,  duty,  justice,  all  things  good. 
Sowing  brave  words,  high  thoughts,  for  truth, 
for  right. 
And  unseduced  by  all  life's  siren  brood. 

Nature  to  thee  the  poet's  power  bestowed, 
A  genial  humor  and  a  trenchant  wit. 

That  now  like  mild  heat-lightning  gleamed 
and  glowed. 
Now  with  a  sudden  flash  life's  centre  hit. 

All  the  great  gifts  that  lavish  Nature  gave 
By  study,   culture,   art,  were  trained  and 
formed. 
As  scholar,  critic,  poet  —  gay  or  grave  — 
The  world  to  thee  with  heart  responsive 
warmed. 

Thy  loss,  not  I  alone,  a  nation  mourns. 
The  double  nation  of  our  English  speech, 

Where'er  the  illuming  light  of  letters  burns, 
Where'er  brave  words  and  noble  thoughts 
can  reach. 


Grateful  I  listen  to  the  generous  strain 
Of  praise  and  grief,  that  through  the  whole 
world  rings,  — 

But  ah  !  what  hand  like  thine  will  wake  again 
The  glad  old  music  on  my  broken  strings  ? 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  W.    W.    StORY. 


THE  WHITE   MOTH. 

**  If  a  leaf  rustled  she  would  start; 

And  yet  she  died  a  year  ago. 
How  had  so  frail  a  thing  the  heart 

To  journey  when  she  feared  so  ? 
And  do  they  turn  and  turn  in  fright, 
Those  little  feet,  in  so  much  night.?  " 

The  light  above  the  poet's  head 

Streamed  on  the  page  and  on  the  cloth, 

And  twice  and  thrice  there  buffeted 

On  the  black  pane  a  white-winged  moth, 

'Twas  Annie's  soul  that  beat  outside 

And  "Open,  open,  open!  "  cried: 

*'  I  could  not  find  the  way  to  God: 
There  are  too  manv  flaming  suns 

For  signposts,  and  the  fearful  road 
Led  over  wastes  where  millions 

Of  tangled  comets  hissed  and  burned  — 

I  was  bewildered,  and  I  turned. 

*'  O,  it  was  easy  then  I     I  knew 
Your  window  and  no  star  beside. 

Look  up,  and  take  me  back  to  you  !  " 
He  rose  and  thrust  the  window  wide. 

—  'Twas  but  because  his  brain  was  hot 

With  rhyming ;  for  he  heard  her  not. 

But  poets  polishing  a  phrase 
Show  anger  over  trivial  things ; 

And  as  she  blundered  in  the  blaze 
Towards  him,  with  ecstatic  wings, 

He  raised  a  hand  and  smote  her  dead  ; 

Then  wrote,  *'  Would  I  had  died  instead  !  " 
Speaker.  Q- 


IN  AUTUMN. 


Dearest,  the  winds  are  chill,  the  ways  are 
wet. 
The  golden  grain  is  gather'd  in  the  sheaf, 
And,  like   a  wounded  bird,  the  first  dead 
leaf 
Falls  at  our  feet,  but  seems  to  quiver  yet 
As  with  a  pang  of  passionate  regret 
For  days  so  brief. 

Nay,  Time,  our  master,  taketh  no  denial 
Whether  our  skies  smile  fair,  or  weep  for 

grief ; 

Yet,  as  his  warning  shadow  gains  relief 

When  gayest  sunshine  glistens  on  the  dial. 

So  brightest  days  outspeed  our  days  of  trial. 

Though  both  are  brief  I 

World. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE    PRIVATE    LIFE    OF    SIR    THOMAS 
MORE. 

On  all  the  beautiful  features  of  men  and  women, 
throughout  the  ages,  are  written  the  solemnities 
and  majesty  of  the  law  they  knew,  with  the  charity 
and  meekness  of  their  obedience.  —  Ruskin. 

Never  before,  not  even  in  the  days  of 
St.  Augustine  himself,  did  circumstances 
conspire  with  greater  force  than  they  do 
now  to  show  how  essentially  "we  are  a 
race  curious  to  know  the  lives  of  others." 
Whether  I  should  finish  the  sentence  and 
add  "  though  careless  to  amend  our  own,"  * 
I  do  not  claim  the  knowledge,  as,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  have  the  heart,  to  say.  But 
I  can  say  and  do  say  that  for  fruitfulness 
and  usefulness  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass or  even  to  match  in  the  past  the 
results  of  such  —  often  questionable  — in- 
quisitiveness  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
historical  literature  of  this  century;  espe- 
cially in  that  section  of  it  that  deals  with 
what  may  be  called  the  Tudor  cycle,  cen- 
tring or  culminating  in  the  long,  disastrous 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And,  however  true,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, the  dictum  that  individuals  are  im- 
portant in  history  in  proportion  not  to 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  to  their  relation 
to  the  State,  and  history  is  not  concerned 
with  them  except  in  their  capacity  of 
members  of  a  State, f  the  fact  that  the 
chief  interest  of  this  literature  lies  in  a 
very  great  degree  in  its  intense  personal 
character  in  no  wise  detracts  from  its 
genuine  historical  value,  since  the  great 
English  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  its  social,  political,  moral,  and 
religious  effects  was  the  outcome  of  and 
inseparable  from  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  and  individual  action  of  a  mere 
handful  of  men. 

To  know  truly  the  character  of  these 
men  is  to  have  floods  of  light  thrown  into 
the  dark  places  of  our  history. 

And  a  marvellous  gallery  of  portraits 
historians  such  as  Professor  Brewer,  Mr. 
Gairdner,  Dr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Friedmann, 
Dr.  Gasquet,  and  Father  Bridgett  have 
given  us.  And,  moreover,  portraits  so 
true,  in  some  cases  so  courageously  true, 
that  never  again   can  educated  men  and 

*  St.  Augustine,  Confessions,  6k.  x.,  c.  3. 

t  Professor  Seeley,  The  Expansion  of  England. 


women  be  beguiled  into  believing  the 
strange  travesties  they  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived as  authentic;  and  received  in  spite 
of  the  fascinating  author's  bold  assertion 
that  history  after  all  "  is  only  a  child's  box 
of  letters  from  which  you  have  but  to 
select  such  facts  as  suit  you,  leave  alone 
those  which  do  not,  and,  let  your  theory 
of  history  be  what  it  will,  you  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  providing  facts  to  prove  it."* 
So  great  is  the  ascendency  of  a  brilliant 
writer  affluent  in  the  magic  of  style,  a 
picturesque  imagination,  and  inexhaustible 
ingenuity! 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to  philos- 
ophize or  moralize,  to  review  in  detail  or 
even  summarily  the  marvellous  disclos- 
ures contained  in  such  lasting  works  as 
Brewer's  "Henry  VIII.,"  Friedmann's 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  Gasquet's  "English 
Monasteries,"  Stubbs's  "  Studies  in  His- 
tory," Brewer's  and  Gairdner's  "  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,"  Bridgett's  "  Bishop 
Fisher;"  though  I  confess  it  is  difficult 
to  pass  by  in  silence  the  impressive  and 
startling  lessons  they  convey. 

What,  for  example,  could  be  more  im- 
pressive, more  interestingly  instructive 
than  Professor  Brewer's  picture  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  an  idolized  sovereign  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  youthful  beauty  of  mind 
and  body,  contrasted  with  that  other  pic- 
ture of  him  reproduced  by  Mr.  Friedmann 
from  the  vivid  pen  of  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador, Chapuys,  which  shows  the  hardened 
man  of  middle  age  in  the  revolting  guise 
of  a  reveller  decked  out  in  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, all  in  yellow  from  top  to  toe  except 
for  the  white  feather  in  his  cap,  dandling 
his  little  bastard  daughter  and  dancing 
with  the  gayest  of  the  gay  at  a  court  ball 
the  very  day  after  the  news  reached  him 
that  his  persecuted,  strong-hearted  wife 
was  dead  —  and  dead,  if  not  of  a  broken 
heart,  in  all  probability  through  poison 
administered  at  the  instigation,  or  with 
the  connivance,  of  himself  and  his  para- 
mour ? 

Or,  again,  that  view  of  Henry's  court, 
with  the  coarse,  ambitious,  and  relentless 
Anne  Boleyn  for  its  centre,  which  we  owe 
to  the  same  author;  and  which  finds  its 
dark  pendant  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Gasquet 

*  J.  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 
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where  he  depicts  the  man  that,  as  the 
king's  right  hand,  more  than  any  other 
human  being  has  justified  the  saying, 
"  Inglese  italianato  h  diavolo  incarnato"? 

Surely,  after  the  facts  brought  together 
and  set  forth  out  of  the  depths  of  our 
national  records  by  Dr.  Gasquet,  such 
phrases  as  "the  truly  noble  nature," "the 
integrity,"  and  "the  fidelity"  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  *  become  meaningless,  are  blot- 
ted out  forever;  and  the  most  vehement 
Protestantism,  so  far  from  thinking  it  a 
pity  that  we  can  only  piece  together  such 
a  scanty  biography  of  him,t  will,  on  the 
contrary,  lament  that  we  know  so  much  ! 

But  it  was  not  for  all  or  any  of  these 
that,  except  incidentally,  I  would  win 
attention  just  now ;  but  for  the  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  Tudor  cycle.  And,  nar- 
rowing my  limits  still  more,  for  only  one 
phase  of  that  work  ;  a  work  that  will  have 
a  wider  and  a  higher  popular  interest  in 
England  than  either  of  those  already 
named.  And  the  phrase  I  would  choose 
is  the  one  that  appeals  to  our  national 
character  with  greater  force  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  book  put  together,  incalcu- 
lably valuable  though  that  is.  I  mean 
Father  Bridgett's  "  Life  and  Writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  More ; "  and  that  portion  of 
it  that  treats  of  his  private  life — his  do- 
mestic and  social  life. 

The  traditional  love  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  so  strong,  so  intensely  and  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men and  Englishwomen,  that  the  gravest 
and  bitterest  of  animosities,  religious  ani- 
mosity itself,  has  never  been  able  to  shake 
it.  And  when  a  little  while  since  the 
head  of  Christendom  proclaimed  the  beat- 
ification of  our  great  chancellor,  the  lead- 
ing exponent  of  public  opinion  rightly 
gauged  English  feeling  in  hailing  the  oc- 
casion as  an  opportunity  that  would  be 
welcome  to  every  Englishman,  whatever 
his  religious  views,  "for  recalling  to  the 
world  the  fame  of  one  whose  reputation  is 
dear  to  all  "  of  us.  Nay,  it  could  even  in 
these  days  of  religious  toleration,  with  a 
generosit}'  for  which  happily  there  is  no 
longer  any  need,  safely  plead  excuse  for 

*  J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth, 
t  Ibid. 


deeds  of  persecution  —  falsely  attributed 
to  him  as  we  to-day  know  for  certain  — 
because,  "in  the  face  of  evidence  unfor- 
tunately all  but  overwhelming,  it  remains 
extremely  difficult,  through  the  force  of 
the  general  current  of  the  testimony  of 
his  nature  to  believe  aught  to  his  dis* 
credit."* 

But  strong  and  deep  as  this  traditional 
and  personal  feeling  is,  it  has  certainly 
been  due  rather  to  "  the  force  of  the  gen- 
eral current  of  the  testimony  of  his  na- 
ture "  than  to  a  detailed  acquaintance  with 
his  character  and  the  varied  features,  facts, 
and  episodes  of  his  busy  life. 

The  best  of  all  the  later  lives  that  we 
have  hitherto  had  of  him,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's, is  a  little  volume  of  only  two 
hundred  pages,  published  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  before  the  great  historical 
treasures  of  the  Record  Office  were  prac- 
tically available  to  the  historian,  so  that  a 
really  accurate  knowledge  of  the  full 
beauty  of  his  life  was  unattainable  to  the 
general  reader.  And  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful it  is,  as  we  can  see  it  now,  in  its  multi- 
form harmonies  of  inward  and  outward 
graces  forming  one  exquisitely  harmonious 
whole.  No  statesman  has  ever  before 
been  so  completely  revealed  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed  to  the  outer  world.  We 
have  the  innermost  life  of  the  man  charac- 
terized by  a  seriousness  and  depth  of 
thought,  prayer,  stern  self-discipline,  and 
strenuous  mortification  that  few  would 
have  looked  to  find  underlying  the  gaiety, 
the  sparkling  wit,  the  merry  humor,  the 
unrivalled  conversational  gifts  that  made 
him  the  first  in  courtly  circles  and  the 
cherished  companion  of  sovereigns ; 
whilst,  to  the  superficial  observer,  these 
extremes  of  severity  and  light-heartedness 
are  found  knit  together  by  an  insatiable 
love  of  learning  that  made  him  the  dear 
friend  of  those  who  stood  foremost  in  Eu- 
ropean fame  for  letters,  law,  and  science  ; 
and  tempered  with  a  charity  and  unfailing 
sympathy  that  made  him  as  judge  and 
chancellor  revered  by  all  and  trusted  with 
absolute  trust  by  the  lowly  and  desolate. 

And  the  effect  of  all  this,  in  contrast  to 
the  life  of  the  monarch  that  so  long 
threaded  or  mingled  with  his,  is  precisely 

*  The  Tifws,  January  7,  1887. 
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that  which  it  scarcely  needed  the  press  to 
tell  us  was  widely  felt  when  recently  at 
the  Tudor  Exhibition  Holbein's  glorious 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  seen 
hanging  beside  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
It  is  no  accident  that,  in  these  latter 
days,  has  brought  the  two  thus  together 
and  stamped  them  in  their  twofold  images 
upon  both  our  mental  and  bodily  vision 
never  to  be  effaced.  Down  through  the 
centuries  we  shall  pass  them  on  un- 
changed, though 

The  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change. 

The  tender,  steadfast,  high-souled  chan- 
cellor and  the  sensual,  base,  and  brutal 
monarch  who  not  only  wrought  the  death 
of  the  truest  friend  and  the  most  loyal 
subject  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  but 
even  sought  to  rob  him  of  the  peace  and 
majesty  of  death,  heaping  on  the  noble 
head  he  had  once  delighted  to  caress  the 
cruellest  indignities,  when  (the  execu- 
tioner having  done  his  work)  the  subtle 
blending  of  wit  and  gravity,  of  strength 
and  tenderness,  had  ceased  to  play  about 
the  delicately  chiselled  mouth,  and  the 
earnest,  peering,  far-away  look  had  fled 
from  the  deep  blue  eyes,  never  again  to 
delight  and  charm  in  this  world,  had  not 
the  master  hand  of  the  painter  friend 
already  caught  them  in  the  full  power  of 
their  pure  and  winning  beauty  and  confided 
them  to  the  faithful  keeping  of  his  glori- 
ous art. 

The  two  predominant  passions  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  if  one  of  so  perfectly  bal- 
anced a  mind  can  be  said  to  have  had  a 
predominant  passion,  were  an  intense  and 
unconquerable  love  of  liberty  based  on 
and  controlled  by  the  profoundest  convic- 
tions of  practical  religion,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  family  seldom  equalled  and  never 
surpassed.  Throughout  his  life  we  find 
these  ever  to  the  front,  and  ever  radiant 
and  gleaming  with  the  sunshine  of  his 
constant,  light-hearted  mirth  and  keen 
though  kindly  wit,  the  outcome  of  a  well- 
bridled  satire,  that  never  failed  him  even 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  life.  And 
scarcely  second  to  them  was  his  intense 
devotion  to  letters,  maintained  all  through 
the   long  lingering  gloom  of  his  prison 


days  on   to  the   very    threshold    of    the 
block. 

This  last  passion  was  so  strongly  man- 
ifest in  his  early  days  that  when  he  was  a 
page  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  More- 
ton,  the  cardinal  would  often  remark  to  the 
nobles  about  him,  "  This  child  here  wait- 
ing at  the  table,  whoever  shall  live  to  see 
it,  will  prove  a  marvellous  man."  And  the 
strength  of  the  cardinal's  conviction  was 
shown  in  his  placing  More  at  Oxford 
probably  in  1492,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  of  less  than  two 
years  at  the  university,  where  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
gave  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  his 
studies.  More  had  to  prepare  himself  more 
rigorously  for  his  legal  career. 

According  to  Erasmus  it  was  the  study 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  that  first 
awoke  in  him  a  desire  to  become  a  priest 
or  religious,  and  made  him  long  hesitate 
about  the  legal  career  he  adopted  solely  at 
his  father's  wish. 

But  his  ardent  nature  made  him  mis- 
trustful of  himself  ;  and,  after  debating  the 
question  for  several  years,  he  gave  up  aU 
idea  of  a  celibate  life,  and  in  1505,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  —  the  year  after  he  en- 
tered Parliament  —  he  married  his  first 
wife,  Joan  Colt,  the  daughter  of  an  Essex 
gentleman. 

Nevertheless  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
tone  of  regret  may  often  be  traced  ia  his 
utterances  for  what  he  deemed  his  un- 
worthiness  for  the  priestly  office. 

Nor  did  he  ever  consider  that  his  secu- 
lar calling  entitled  him  to  relax  his  efforts 
to  attain  perfect  self-mastery  by  the  prac- 
tice of  austerities  and  religious  exercises 
that  in  our  present  atmosphere  of  softness 
and  cynicism  would  seem  a  remnant  of 
mediaeval  fanaticism  —  a  troublesome, 
hateful  nightmare  marring  and  disturbing 
the  balance  and  harmony  of  a  lovely  and 
lovable  life  —  did  not  reflection  find  in  it 
another  link  of  that  mysterious  and  ever 
lengthening  chain  that  binds  us  back 
through  the  ages  to  primitive  Christianity, 
fulfilling  its  essential  and  unearthly  mis- 
sion arguere  mundum  de  peccato. 

The  brilliant  law  lecturer  at  Furnivall's 
Inn,  the  one  genius  of  which  Britain  could 
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then  boast,  as  Dean  Colet  said,  and  the 
ornament  of  a  society  that  counted  Colet 
himself,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Lilly,  and 
Erasmus  amongst  its  members,  was  as 
regular  in  his  practice  of  sacramental  con- 
fession, as  the  handsome,  fascinating,  all- 
powerful  lord  chancellor  was  faithful  in 
simple,  abstemious  living  and  persevering 
in  his  habit  of  wearing  a  rough  hair  shirt 
under  the  magnificent  insignia  of  his  office, 
amidst  all  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  most 
luxurious  court  of  Europe,  whose  splen- 
dor could  not  be  outshone  even  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

To  form  some  idea  of  what  this  contrast 
implies  let  any  one  refer  to  the  pages  of 
Cavendish  and  read  his  account  of  the 
style  maintained  by  More's  predecessor, 
Cardinal  Wolsey;  of  the  cardinal's  sup- 
pers and  the  king's  banquets  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Greenwich.  Or  to  Professor 
Brewer's  account  of  the  king's  expenses 
for  silks,  velvets,  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
sables;  to  say  nothing  of  those  for  tour- 
naments, masques,  balls,  and  interludes. 

There  may  have  been  little  romance  in 
More's  first  marriage  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
distinguished  by  an  unique  manifestation 
of  chivalrous  feeling.  Joan  Colt  was  the 
eldest  of  three  youthful  sisters ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  "fairest  and  best  favored,"  from 
the  first  won  More's  affections  ;  but,  think- 
ing it  would  be  a  mortification  to  the  elder 
to  see  her  younger  sister  preferred  before 
her,  he  "framed  his  fancy  to  her  and  soon 
after  married  her." 

Four  children  were  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage  —  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cecily, 
and  John.  But  almost  before  the  children 
knew  their  mother  she  was  taken  from 
them,  her  union  with  More  having  lasted 
only  six  years.  Much  happiness,  however, 
must  have  been  crowded  into  those  brief 
years  of  married  life.  And  knowing  as 
we  do  from  Erasmus  the  affectionate  care 
that  More  took  to  have  his  young  wife  — 
uxorcula  Mori  as  he  tenderly  called  her 
in  his  own  epitaph  twenty  years  after  her 
death  —  "instructed  in  learning  and  espe- 
cially in  all  musical  accomplishments,"  it 
is  impossible  not  to  trace  fond  memories 
of  her  in  his  graceful  lines  to  Candidus, 
Qualis  uxor  deligenda. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
More  married  Alice  Middleton,  a  widow. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  this 
marriage  as  an  ill-assorted  one ;  the  re- 
verse is  now  shown  to  have  been  the  case. 

Alice  Middleton  was,  it  is  true,  neither 
young  nor  handsome  —  nee  bella  necpuella 
—  in  fact  she  was  seven  years  More's 
senior.     But  if  she  were  somewhat  over- 


careful  and  with  a  strain  of  worldliness  in 
her  character  foreign  to  that  of  More,  she 
was  a  dutiful  wife  to  him  and  a  watchful 
mother  to  his  motherless  children.  And 
I  think  that  Erasmus  might  justly  have 
added  to  his  praise  of  the  "  active,  vigi- 
lant housewife,"  with  whom  his  dearest 
More  lived  "as  pleasantly  and  sweetly  as 
if  she  had  all  the  charms  of  youth,"  with- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  the  "play- 
ful flattery  and  address  "  that  he  so  heartily 
appreciated  in  the  husband.  "You  will 
scarcely  find  a  husband,"  he  wrote  in  1519 
to  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  "who  by  authority 
or  severity  has  gained  such  ready  compli- 
ance as  More  by  playful  flattery.  What, 
indeed,  would  he  not  attain  when  he  has 
prevailed  on  a  woman  already  getting  old, 
by  no  means  of  a  pliable  disposition,  and 
intent  upon  domestic  affairs,  to  learn  to 
play  the  harp,  the  lute,  the  monochord, 
and  the  flute,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
her  husband  to  devote  to  this  task  a  fixed 
time  everyday?" 

But  a  letter  of  Erasmus  written  two 
years  later  to  the  French  statesman  Budd 
is  still  more  interesting  ;  and  has  a  special 
significance  in  these  days  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  higher  education  of  women 
occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  private 
and  public  discussion. 

In  this  letter,  after  alluding  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  More  to  the  learned  in  helping 
them  even  when  he  himself  was  in  debt, 
Erasmus  goes  on  to  describe  his  still 
greater  generosity  in  imparting  the  riches 
of  learning  to  his  own  children  —  to  his 
daughters :  "  Nor  does  he  adorn  letters 
merely  by  his  own  learning  or  his  partiality 
for  learned  men,  for  he  has  reared  his 
whole  family  in  excellent  studies  —  a  new 
example,  but  one  which  is  likely  to  be 
much  imitated,  unless  I  mistake,  so  suc- 
cessful has  it  been." 

And  then  we  have  a  description  of  the 
household,  including  his  three  daughters  ; 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Margaret,  then  barely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  was  already  married 
to  Roper ;  Margaret  Gigs,  an  adopted 
daughter ;  his  beautiful,  clever  step- 
daughter, together  with  her  husband; 
and  his  youngest  child  John,  then  about 
eleven. 

A  year  ago  [he  continues]  it  occurred  to 
More  to  send  me  a  specimen  of  their  progress 
in  study.  He  bade  them  all  write  to  me,  each 
one  without  any  help,  neither  the  subject 
being  suggested,  nor  the  language  corrected; 
for,  when  they  offered  their  papers  to  their 
father  for  correction,  he  affected  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  bad  writing,  and  made  them 
copy  out  their  letters  more  neatly  and  accu- 
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rately.  When  they  had  done  so,  he  closed 
the  letters  and  sent  them  to  me  without  chang- 
ing a  syllable.  Believe  me,  dear  Budee,  I 
never  was  more  surprised;  there  was  nothing 
whatever  either  silly  or  girlish  in  what  was 
said,  and  the  style  was  such  that  you  could 
feel  they  were  making  daily  progress.  This 
amiable  circle,  with  the  two  husbands,  all  live 
in  his  house.  In  that  house  you  will  find  no 
one  idle,  no  one  busied  in  feminine  trifles. 
Titus  Livius  is  ever  in  their  hands.  They 
have  advanced  so  far  that  they  can  read  such 
authors  and  understand  them  without  a  trans- 
lation, unless  there  occurs  some  such  word  as 
would  perhaps  perplex  myself.  His  wife, 
who  excels  in  good  sense  and  experience 
rather  than  in  learning,  governs  the  little  com- 
pany with  wonderful  tact,  assigning  to  each  a 
task,  and  requiring  its  performance,  allowing 
no  one  to  be  idle  or  to  be  occupied  in  trifles. 

The  extreme  pains  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  took  to  secure  such  good  results  in 
the  training  of  his  children  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  William  Gunnell,  a  learned  Cam- 
bridge don,  who  acted  some  time  as  tutor 
in  his  family  ;  and  it  fully  justifies  Father 
Bridgett's  observation  that  More  will  ever 
stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  defend- 
ers of  female  culture.  Here,  as  in  every- 
thing else  he  wrote,  More  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  day  —  nay,  even  of  ours. 
Indeed,  so  large-minded  and  important 
are  all  the  letters  bearing  on  the  education 
of  his  family,  whether  written  to  his  chil- 
dren directly  or  to  their  tutors,  that  it 
needs  no  little  thought  and  considerable 
restraint  to  select  passages  here  and  there 
for  illustration  in  face  of  the  desire  to 
dwell  on  every  one. 

The  letter  to  Gunnell  begins  with  ac- 
knowledgments for  bis  devotion  to  his 
pupils,  and  then,  having  specially  com- 
mended a  letter  of  Elizabeth's  for  the 
gentleness  and  self-command  displayed  in 
it,  More  continues:  — 

Let  her  understand  that  such  conduct  de- 
lights me  more  than  all  possible  letters  I 
could  receive  from  any  one.  Though  I  prefer 
learning  joined  with  virtue  to  all  the  treasures 
of  kings,  yet  renown  for  learning,  when  it  is 
not  united  with  a  good  life,  is  nothing  else 
than  splendid  and  notorious  infamy :  this  would 
be  specially  the  case  in  a  woman.  Since  eru- 
dition in  women  is  a  new  thing  and  a  reproach 
to  the  sloth  of  men,  many  will  gladly  assail  it, 
and  impute  to  literature  what  is  really  the 
fault  of  nature,  thinking  from  the  vices  of  the 
learned  to  get  their  own  ignorance  esteemed 
as  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  woman 
(and  this  I  desire  and  hope  with  you,  as  their 
teacher,  for  all  my  daughters)  to  eminent  vir- 
tue should  add  an  outwork  of  even  moderate 
skill  in  literature,  I  think  she  will  have  more 
real  profit  than  if  she  had  obtained  the  riches 


of  Crcesus  and  the  beauty  of  Helen.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  of  the  glory  which  will  be 
hers,  though  glory  follows  virtue  as  a  shadow 
follows  a  body,  but  because  the  reward  of 
wisdom  is  too  solid  to  be  lost  like  riches  or  to 
decay  like  beauty,  since  it  depends  on  the  in- 
timate conscience  of  what  is  right,  not  on  the 
talk  of  men,  than  which  nothing  is  more  fool- 
ish or  mischievous.  ,  .  . 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  this  matter,  my 
dear  Gunnell,  because  of  what  you  say  in  your 
letter,  that  Margaret's  lofty  character  should 
not  be  abased.  In  this  judgment  I  quite  agree 
with  you ;  but  to  me,  and,  no  doubt  to  you 
also,  that  man  would  seem  to  abase  a  generous 
character,  who  should  accustom  it  to  admire 
what  is  vain  and  low.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  my  dear  Gunnell,  I  have  often 
begged  you  ...  to  warn  my  children  to  avoid 
the  precipices  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  and 
to  walk  in  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty 
...  to  put  virtue  in  the  first  place,  learning 
in  the  second ;  and  in  their  studies  to  esteem 
most  whatever  may  teach  them  piety  towards 
God,  charity  to  all,  and  modesty  and  Christian 
humility  in  themselves.  .  .  . 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  harvest  will  be  much 
affected  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
sows  the  field.  They  both  have  the  same  hu- 
man nature,  which  reason  differentiates  from 
that  of  beasts;  both,  therefore,  are  equally 
suited  for  those  studies  by  which  reason  is 
perfectioned,  and  becomes  fruitful  like  a 
ploughed  land  on  which  the  seed  of  good  les- 
sons has  been  sown.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
soil  of  woman's  brain  be  bad,  and  apter  to 
bear  bracken  than  corn,  by  which  saying  many 
keep  women  from  study,  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  a  woman's  wit  is,  on  that  account, 
all  the  more  diligently  to  be  cultivated,  that 
nature's  defect  may  be  redressed  by  industry. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  of  those 
who  were  most  prudent  as  well  as  most  holy. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  rest,  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine  not  only  exhorted  excellent  matrons 
and  most  noble  virgins  to  study,  but  also,  in 
order  to  assist  them,  diligently  explained  the 
abstruse  meanings  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
wrote  for  tender  girls  letters  replete  with  so 
much  erudition,  that  nowadays  old  men,  who 
call  themselves  professors  of  sacred  science, 
can  scarcely  read  them  correctly,  much  less 
understand  them.  Do  you,  my  learned  Gun- 
nell, have  the  kindness  to  see  that  my  daugh- 
ters thoroughly  learn  these  works  of  those 
holy  men.  .  .  . 

I  fancy  I  hear  you  object  that  these  pre- 
cepts, though  true,  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
my  young  children,  since  you  will  scarcely 
find  a  man,  however  old  and  advanced,  whose 
mind  is  so  firmly  set  as  not  to  be  tickled  some- 
times with  desire  of  glory.  But,  dear  Gun- 
nell, the  more  I  see  the  diflSculty  of  getting 
rid  of  this  pest  of  pride,  the  more  do  I  see  the 
necessity  of  setting  to  work  at  it  from  child- 
hood. .  .  .  That  this  plague  of  vainglory  may 
be  banished  far  from  my  children,  I  do  desire 
that  you,  my  dear  Gunnell,  and  their  mother 
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and  all  their  friends,  would  sing  this  song  to 
them,  and  repeat  it,  and  beat  it  into  their 
heads,  that  vainglory  is  a  thing  despicable, 
and  to  be  spit  upon ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
more  sublime  than  that  humble  modesty  so 
often  praised  by  Christ.  ...  If  you  will  teach 
something  of  this  sort,  in  addition  to  their 
lesson  in  Sallust  —  to  Margaret  and  Elizabeth 
as  being  more  advanced  than  John  and  Cecily 
—  you  will  bind  me  and  them  still  more  to 
you.  And  thus  you  will  bring  about  that  my 
children,  who  are  dear  to  me  by  nature,  and 
still  more  dear  by  learning  and  virtue,  will  be- 
come most  dear  by  that  advance  in  knowledge 
and  good  conduct.  Adieu.  —  From  the  Court 
on  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost. 

In  another  letter  from  the  court  ad- 
dressed to  his  children.  More  again  dwells 
on  the  love  their  zeal  for  knowledge  and 
their  proojress  in  virtue  and  learning  begot 
in  him  :  — 

Thomas  More  to  his  whole  school,  — 

See  what  a  compendious  salutation  I  have 
found,  to  save  both  time  and  paper,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  reciting 
the  names  of  each  one  of  you,  and  my  labor 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  since,  though 
each  one  of  you  is  dear  to  me  by  some  special 
title,  of  which  I  could  have  omitted  none  in  a 
set  and  formal  salutation,  no  one  is  dearer  to 
me  by  any  title  than  each  one  of  you  by  that  of 
scholar.  Your  zeal  for  knowledge  binds  me 
to  you  almost  more  closely  than  the  ties  of 
blood.  I  rejoice  that  Mr.  Drew  has  returned 
safe,  for  I  was  anxious,  as  you  know,  about 
him.  If  I  did  not  love  you  so  much,  I  should 
be  really  envious  of  your  happiness  in  having 
so  many  and  such  excellent  tutors.  But  I 
think  you  have  no  longer  any  need  of  Mr. 
Nicholas,  since  you  have  learnt  whatever  he 
had  to  teach  you  about  astronomy.  I  hear 
you  are  so  far  advanced  in  that  science  that 
you  can  not  only  point  out  the  polar  star  or 
the  dog  star,  or  any  of  the  constellations,  but 
are  able  also  —  which  requires  a  skilful  and 
profound  astrologer  —  among  all  those  leading 
heavenly  bodies,  to  distinguish  the  sun  from 
the  moon.  Go  forward,  then,  in  that  new  and 
admirable  science  by  which  you  ascend  to  the 
stars.  But  while  you  gaze  on  them  assidu- 
ously, consider  that  this  holy  time  of  Lent 
warns  you,  and  that  beautiful  and  holy  poem 
of  Boetius  keeps  singing  in  your  ears,  to  raise 
your  mind  also  to  heaven,  lest  the  soul  look 
downwards  to  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of 
brutes,  while  the  body  looks  upwards.  Fare- 
well, my  dearest. — From  Court,  the  23rd  of 
March. 

His  letter  on  letter-writing,  to  the  same 
school,  is  still  more  interesting,  and  is  an 
impressive  instance  of  how  the  busy 
statesman,  when  bodily  at  the  court,  was 
in  heart  and  mind  at  home,  and  esteemed 
no  care  too  minute  to  insure  a  perfect 
foundation  for  the  education  that  was  to 


enable  his  children  to  fitly  discharge  their 
duties  in  life. 

His  only  boy  John  came  in  for  the  spe- 
cial meed  of  praise  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause of  the  length  and  matter  of  his  letter 
and  the  care  he  had  given  to  writing  it  — 
exceptional  features,  apparently,  in  his 
letters  —  and  accordingly  they  furnish  the 
text  for  the  father's  letter  on  letter-writ- 
ing:— 

Now  I  expect  from  each  of  you  a  letter 
almost  every  day.  I  will  not  admit  such  ex- 
cuses as  John  is  wont  to  make,  want  of  time, 
sudden  departure  of  the  letter-carrier,  or  want 
of  something  to  write  about.  .  .  .  One  thing, 
however,  I  admonish  you  :  whether  you  write 
serious  matters  or  the  merest  trifles,  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  write  everything  diligently  and 
thoughtfully.  It  will  be  no  harm  if  you  first 
write  the  whole  in  English,  for  then  you  will 
have  much  less  trouble  in  turning  it  into 
Latin ;  not  having  to  look  for  the  matter,  your 
mind  will  be  intent  only  on  the  language. 
That,  however,  I  leave  to  your  own  choice, 
whereas  I  strictly  enjoin  you  that,  whatever 
you  have  composed,  you  carefully  examine 
before  writing  it  out  clean ;  and  in  this  exam- 
ination, first  scrutinize  the  whole  sentence, 
and  then  every  part  of  it.  Thus,  if  any  sole- 
cisms have  escaped  you,  you  will  easily  detect 
them.  Correct  these,  write  out  the  whole 
letter  again,  and  even  then  examine  it  once 
more,  for  sometimes,  in  re-writing,  faults  slip 
in  again  that  one  had  expunged.  By  this  dili- 
gence your  little  trifles  will  become  serious 
matters ;  for,  while  there  is  nothing  so  neat 
and  witty  that  will  not  be  made  insipid  by  silly 
and  inconsiderate  loquacity,  so  also  there  is 
nothing  in  itself  so  insipid  that  you  cannot 
season  with  grace  .and  wit,  if  you  give  a  little 
thought  to  it.  Farewell,  my  dear  children.  — 
From  the  Court,  the  3rd  of  September. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that 
in  this  letter  Sir  Thomas  More  was  incul- 
cating his  own  method  in  the  matter  of 
writing.  And  how  like,  in  this  respect, 
was  the  father  of  English  prose  —  for  the 
father  of  English  oratory  was  also  the 
father  of  English  prose  —  to  the  master  of 
English  prose  whom  we  lost  only  the  other 
day.  Cardinal  Newman,  equally  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  was  endowed  with  the  gen- 
ius of  taking  pains — by  no  means  the 
sole  trait  of  resemblance  between  the 
great  English  chancellor  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  great  English  cardinal  ol 
the  nineteenth  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
his  exquisitely  easy  style  was  the  result 
of  infinite  labor.  We  have  it  in  his  own 
words.  In  a  letter  on  style,  written  in 
1869,  and  to  be  found  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished "  Letters  and  Correspondence,"  he 
states  it  as  a  simple  fact  that  he  had  been 
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obliged  to  take  great  pains  with  everything 
he  had  written  :  — 

I  often  write  chapters  over  and  over  again, 
besides  innumerable  corrections  and  inter- 
linear additions.  .  .  .  My  one  and  single  de- 
sire has  been  to  do  what  is  so  difficult,  viz.,  to 
express  clearly  and  exactly  my  meaning ;  this 
has  been  the  motive  principle  of  all  my  cor- 
rections and  re-writings.  When  I  have  read 
over  a  passage  which  I  had  written  a  few  days 
before,  I  have  found  it  so  obscure  to  myself, 
that  I  have  either  put  it  altogether  aside  or 
fiercely  corrected  it;  but  I  don't  get  any  better 
for  practice.  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  correct 
and  re-write,  as  I  was  thirty  years  ago. 

That  this  fastidiousness  never  left  him 
I  have  proof  in  more  than  one  letter  that 
he  wrote  me.  In  1879,  for  example,  when 
he  was  seeing  a  new  edition  of  one  of  his 
works  through  the  press,  he  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  through  his  "heap  of 
letters,"  "  with  printers  on  me  with  their 
slips^  proofs^  and  revises r  A  day  or  two 
after  he  wrote:  "Sometimes  I  cut  out  a 
whole  sentence  —  sometimes  a  score  of 
words  or  phrases  go,  scattered  over  a 
page."  And  at  the  end  of  1880,  referring 
to  the  same  work  (then  only  drawing  to  a 
close),  he  said:  "Here  I  have  been  two 
years  at  my  second  edition  .  .  .  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  find  out  one  new  sentence 
of  any  importance  in  the  whole  book." 

But  to  end  my  digression  and  return  to 
Sir  Thomas  More's  letters  to  his  school. 

Even  when  Margaret  —  the  Ornament 
of  Britain,  as  Erasmus  called  her  —  was 
married,  he  abated  nothing  of  his  interest 
in  her  studies.  And  women  especially  will 
delight  in  and  marvel  at  the  letter  urging 
upon  her  the  continued  pursuit  of  medical 
science,  in  words  that  Cardinal  Gibbons 
himself,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years,  could  not  surpass  for  liberality 
of  mind  and  breadth  of  view.*  It  is  a  let- 
ter that  henceforth  must  strengthen  the 
hands  of  all  who  truly  appreciate  the  social 
issues  involved  in  the  education  of  women. 
I  quote  two  brief  passages  from  it :  — 

My  darling  Margaret,  —  I  indeed  have  never 
found  you  idling,  and  your  unusual  learning 
in  almost  every  kind  of  literature  shows  that 
you  have  been  making  active  progress.  So  I 
take  your  words  as  an  example  of  the  great 
modesty  that  makes  you  prefer  to  accuse 
yourself  falsely  of  sloth,  rather  than  to  boast 
of  your  diligence ;  unless  your  meaning  is  that 

*  Writing  in  February  last  year  to  the  Century  raz.^- 
azine  on  the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  to  women.  Cardinal  Gibbons  said  :  "  But  I  wish 
to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  such  a  body  \_i.e  ,  an  adequate  number  of  well- 
trained  female  physicians],  than  which  there  could  be 
no  more  potent  factor  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety." 


you  will  give  yourself  so  earnestly  to  study, 
that  your  past  industry  will  seem  like  indo- 
lence by  comparison.  If  this  is  your  mean- 
ing, nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  me, 
or  more  fortunate,  my  sweetest  daughter,  for 
you. 

Though  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  de- 
vote the  rest  of  your  life  to  medical  science 
and  sacred  literature,  so  that  you  may  be  well 
furnished  for  the  whole  scope  of  human  life, 
which  is  to  have  a  healthy  soul  in  a  healthy 
body,  and  I  know  that  you  have  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  these  studies,  and  there 
will  be  always  opportunity  to  continue  the 
building;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  may, 
with  great  advantage,  give  some  years  of  your 
yet  flourishing  youth  to  humane  letters  and 
liberal  studies.  .  .  .  Farewell  again,  salute 
your  whole  company,  but  especially  your  tutor. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  general  experi- 
ence of  the  course  of  things  had  such 
minute  care,  such  constant  efforts  and 
ceaseless  thought  for  those  dependent  on 
him  received  no  visible  reward.  And  re- 
ward they  had  in  abundant  measure  in  the 
home  blessings  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
iMore  was  pre-eminently  blessed. 

In  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
documents  of  the  time,  his  latest  biogra- 
pher has  not  found  one  solitary  example 
of  More's  seeking  advancement  either  in 
honors  or  wealth.  Nay,  he  satirized  di- 
plomacy while  Machiavelli  was  exalting  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a  system;  in  word  and 
deed  he  withstood  kings  who  encroached 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  checked 
the  people  who  would  substitute  license 
for  liberty;  and  with  an  insight,  an  orig- 
inality, and  a  daring  unprecedented  in  his 
day,  he  enunciated  the  duties  of  the  sov- 
ereign as  honestly  as  he  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  kings 
coveted  his  friendship,  churchmen  took 
counsel  with  him,  ambassadors  honored 
him,  merchants  trusted  in  him,  and  the 
people  loved  him.  His  own  sovereign 
never  rested  till  he  made  him  second  only 
to  himself  in  the  kingdom.  Nor  did  he 
rest  here,  he  craved  More's  companion- 
ship in  private  life,  and,  "  upon  holidays 
when  he  had  done  his  own  devotions, 
used  to  send  for  him  into  his  traverse, 
and  there  sometimes  in  matters  of  astron- 
omy, geometry,  divinity,  and  such  other 
faculties,  and  sometimes  of  his  worldly 
affairs,  to  sit  and  converse  with  him. 
And  otherwhile  in  the  night  would  he 
have  him  up  into  his  leads,  there  to  con- 
sider with  him  the  diversities,  courses, 
motions,  and  operations  of  the  stars  and 
planets."  And  so  great  was  the  charm 
and  fascination  of  his  conversation,  "no 
man's  was  gayer,"  that  it  pleased  the  king 
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and  queen  "after  the  Council  had  supped, 
yea,  at  the  time  of  their  supper,  to  send 
for  him  to  be  merry  with  them." 

But,  in  the  words  of  Erasmus,  More 
shrank  from  court  as  much  as  other  men 
sought  it;  and  to  get  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  his  cherished  home,  the  joys  of 
which  he  himself  had  so  largely  created 
and  formed,  he  had  recourse  to  a  charac- 
teristic device.  Little  by  little  in  the 
king's  presence  he  restrained  his  mirth, 
stopped  the  f]ow  of  his  humor,  and  sup- 
pressed the  brilliant  sallies  of  his  wit,  till 
he  seemed  a  dull  companion  incapable  of 
contributing  any  longer  to  the  delight  of 
the  gay  court,  and  so  "  was  of  them  hence- 
forth no  more  so  ordinarily  sent  for  at  such 
seasons."  How  many  men  do  any  of  us 
know,  willing  to  hide  their  gifts  and  play 
the  dullard,  not  merely  in  ordinary  society, 
but  in  the  innermost  circle  of  a  splendid 
court,  in  order  to  be  quit  of  it?  He  is  a 
rare  man  who  keeps  his  best  things,  his 
bon  tnots^  for  the  home  circle. 

Only  for  a  while,  however,  did  Mora's 
device  succeed ;  royal  favor  pursued  him 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  home  at  Chelsea  ; 
and  there  without  warning  the  king  would 
seek  him  out  "to  be  merry  with  him." 

On  one  occasion  when  Henry  visited 
him  in  this  unceremonious  fashion  he 
stayed  to  dine  with  him,  and  after  dinner 
walked  an  hour  in  the  garden  with  him 
with  his  arm  around  his  neck.  When 
Roper,  delighted  at  such  condescending 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  king,  congrat- 
ulated his  father-in-law  on  the  singular 
favor,  such  "as  I  never  had  seen  him  do 
to  any  other,  except  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
whom  I  saw  his  Grace  walk  once  with 
arm  in  arm,"  Sir  Thomas  replied:  "I 
thank  our  Lord,  son,  I  find  his  Grace  my 
very  good  lord  indeed,  and  I  believe  he 
doth  as  singularly  favor  me  as  any  subject 
within  this  realm.  Howbeit,  son  Roper, 
I  may  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud 
thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a 
castle  in  France  (for  then  was  there  war 
betwixt  us),  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  A 
remark  plainly  showing  that  it  was  no  pass- 
ing fancy  of  the  moment  that  prompted 
him  in  the  "  Utopia  "  when  he  portrayed  a 
king  who  thought  he  held  the  lives  of  his 
subjects  at  his  pleasure. 

How  the  warmth  of  More's  home  affec- 
tions overflowed  in  friendship  outside 
them  the  name  alone  of  Erasmus  is  suffi- 
cient to  recall.  And  of  its  sterling  char- 
acter there  has  never,  I  think,  been  a  more 
striking  example  adduced  than  the  De 
Brie  incident ;  an  incident  trifling  enough 
in  itself,  but  extremely  annoying  in  fact. 


De  Brie  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  More 
for  some  sharp  epigrams  relating  to  a  naval 
episode  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1512.  The  epigrams,  circu- 
lated at  first  in  MS.  and  privately  only, 
were  originally  called  forth  by  De  Erie's 
glorification  of  the  French  for  their  part 
in  the  episode.  When,  later  on,  these 
anti-French  epigrams  were,  against  More's 
wish,  included  by  Erasmus  and  other 
friends  in  a  printed  collection,  De  Brie 
was  furious  and  wrote  his  attack  ridiculing 
the  whole  collection.  Erasmus,  the  friend 
of  both,  having  failed  to  prevent  De  Brie 
publishing,  next  endeavored  to  dissuade 
More  from  retaliating.  Other  friends, 
however,  had  meantime  persuaded  him  to 
a  contrary  course;  and  his  answer  was 
printed,  and  five  copies  sold,  when  he  re- 
ceived Erasmus's  letter.  At  once  he 
stopped  the  sale,  and  wrote  to  Erasmus : 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  easily 
arrange  the  matter,  for  though  without  any 
reason  he  has  so  treated  me  as  to  show  that  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  him  for  my  destruction 
is  ability,  yet  since  you,  Erasmus,  are  more 
than  half  of  myself,  the  fact  that  De  Brie  is 
your  friend  will  weigh  more  with  me  than  that 
he  is  my  enemy. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  misunderstand 
the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  he  shunned  the  court, 
disregarded  honors,  forswore  the  pride  of 
life,  and  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  his  was  necessarily  a  placid,  pas- 
sionless temperament,  free  from  the  three* 
fold  temptations  that  ordinary  human 
nature  is  subject  to.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  intensely,  if  royally,  human  ;  and  his 
equanimity  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
—  prosperity  and  adversity,  friendship  and 
betrayal,  joy  and  sorrow  —  which  blos- 
somed into  majestic  calm  at  the  supreme 
hour  of  death,  was  the  fruit  of  a  course 
deliberately  adopted  and  unceasingly  pur- 
sued with  the  irresistible  power  of  a  strong 
will  and  a  generous  nature.  In  the  "  Dia- 
logue of  Comfort  against  Tribulation," 
written  in  the  Tower,  he  evidently  de- 
scribes himself  in  a  beautiful  passage 
pointing  out  the  means  by  which  "a  man 
may  keep  himself  humble  in  a  state  of 
honor  and  prosperity;"  a  passage  unfor- 
tunately too  long  for  quotation  now. 

From  the  time  of  the  king's  "great  mat- 
ter "  (as  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catherine  was  called)  it  be- 
comes less  easy  to  view  apart  the  private 
and  public  life  of  More.  And  in  the  fa- 
miliar correspondence  of  Erasmus  with 
More,  "  dearest  of  mortals,"  we  learn  that, 
on  the  Continent,  statesmen  and  church- 
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men  were  even  more  anxious  for  authentic 
information  on  the  chancellor's  rumored 
resignation  than  previously  they  had  been 
stirred  and  delighted  by  his  promotion  to 
ofl5ce. 

More's  mode  of  breaking  the  news  to  his 
wife  —  when  at  last  Henry's  action  with 
regard  to  the  divorce  obliged  him,  for  con- 
science' sake,  to  resign  —  was  as  pathetic 
as  it  was  humorous.  His  son-in-law  Roper 
tells  the  tale  :  — 

Whereas  upon  the  holy  days  during  his 
high  chancellorship,  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
when  service  at  the  church  [the  little  Chelsea 
church  that  so  many  of  us  pass  or  see  every 
day  or  week  of  our  lives]  was  done,  ordinarily 
used  to  come  to  my  lady  his  wife's  pew  door, 
and  say  unto  her,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone ;  " 
the  next  holy  day  after  the  surrender  of  his 
office,  and  departure  of  his  gentlemen  from 
him,  he  came  unto  my  lady  his  wife's  pew  him- 
self, and  making  a  low  courtesy,  said  unto  her, 
"  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone."  But  she,  think- 
ing this  at  first  to  be  one  of  his  jests,  was 
little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly  that  he  had 
given  up  the  great  seal. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  her  disap- 
pointment at  the  news  scarcely  disposed 
poor  Lady  More  to  appreciate  her  hus- 
band's light-heartedness  on  the  occasion, 
and  even  made  her  momentarily  resent  it 
with  warmth  ;  but  to  take  au  pied  de  la 
lettre,  and  judge  by  our  present  standard 
of  gentle  manners,  Roper's  description  of 
either  her  anger  or  Sir  Thomas  More's 
consequent  banter  would  be  both  a  liter- 
ary and  a  psychological  blunder. 

Having  provided  for  all  his  gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  and  placed  his  eight  water- 
men with  his  successor  Lord  Audley,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  great  barge,  Sir  Thomas 
summoned  all  his  family  together  and 
took  counsel  with  them  as  to  their  future 
life,  in  the  hope  that,  notwithstanding  his 
greatly  reduced  income,  they  might  be 
able  to  arrange  to  continue  together. 

But  the  family  circle  was  broken  up  and 
scattered ;  and  though  Margaret  and  her 
husband  remained  in  Chelsea,  they  no 
longer  lived  in  her  father's  house. 

Repeatedly  in  private,  and  on  two  great 
public  occasions,  i.e.^  at  the  installation  of 
More's  successor  to  the  chancellorship, 
and  again  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
Henry  declared  that  it  was  only  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  he  acceded  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  request  to  retire.  And 
there  was  every  outward  appearance  that 
the  former  favorite  minister  was  as  high 
as  ever  in  his  esteem  and  affection.  But 
More    knew    the   king's    character,   and, 


whilst  hoping  for  the  best,  was  not  misled 
by  appearances. 

Availing  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
personal  liberty  he  had  secured,  he  avoided 
the  court  as  much  as  possible;  and,  con- 
tent in  his  poverty,  devoted  himself 
eagerly  to  his  books  and  favorite  pursuits  ; 
though  keenly  observant  meanwhile  of  all 
that  was  going  forward  in  the  outer  world, 
his  estimation  of  the  dangerous  current  of 
which,  future  events  only  too  completely 
justified. 

His  old  colleagues  and  acquaintances, 
however,  were  not  willing  to  leave  him 
alone  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  own 
course.  And  the  bishops  begged  him  to 
be  present  with  them  at  the  coronation  of 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  at  the  same  time 
pressed  upon  him  a  gift  of  20/.  to  buy  him 
a  gown  for  the  occasion.  He  acceded  to 
part  of  their  request,  and  accepted  the 
20/.,  because  the  bishops  were  rich  and 
he  was  poor;  but  the  invitation  to  accom- 
pany them  he  declined,  because  he  fore- 
saw that  the  bishops  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  honor  first  and  being  de- 
stroyed afterwards,  whereas,  destroyed 
though  he  might  be,  he  was  determined 
he  would  not  be  dishonored. 

And  now,  fully  aware  of  the  peril  in 
which  he  stood,  he,  whilst  scrupulously 
abstaining  from  all  opposition  to  the 
king's  will  but  what  conscience  absolutely 
required,  redoubled  his  watchful  solicitude 
for  those  at  home,  and  strove  at  the  same 
time  that  he  prepared  himself  to  prepare 
them  for  the  heavy  troubles  his  prevision 
saw  were  coming  upon  them. 

The  quick  succession  of  events  con- 
firmed his  forebodings  and  proved  his 
knowledge  of  the  king's  character. 

Not  two  short  years  after  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  great  seal,  More,  the  most 
loyal  of  subjects  and  the  truest  of  men, 
was,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  who  held 
absolute  proofs  of  his  loyalty,  arraigned 
before  the  colleagues  he  had  lately  led  and 
ruled  as  second  in  power  to  the  sovereign 
himself,  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son—  a  crime  involving  confiscation  of 
all  property,  besides  imprisonment  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  His  petition  to  be  heard 
by  the  Lords  and  the  petition  of  the  Lords 
to  hear  him  were  refused  ;  and  Cranmer, 
Audley,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Crom- 
well were  deputed  to  hear  him  instead. 

At  this  interview  Sir  Thomas  More's 
steadfastness,  calmness,  and  clearness  of 
judgment  never  forsook  him.  But  that  he 
had  anxiously  faced  the  Council,  knowing 
what  awful  issues  hung  in  the  balance, 
and,  in  his   touching  humility,  had   mis- 
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trusted  his  own  fortitude,  are  shown  by 
his  words  to  his  son-in-law  on  their  way- 
back  to  Chelsea,  when,  everything  having 
gone  against  him  with  his  prejudiced 
judges  minutely  and  categorically  in- 
structed by  the  king,  he  was  in  such  good 
spirits  that  Roper  thought  he  had  gained 
his  discharge. 

When  he  was  landed  and  come  home,  there 
walked  we  twain  alone  in  his  garden  together, 
where  I,  desirous  to  know  how  he  had  sped, 
said,  "  I  trust,  sir,  that  all  is  well  because  you 
are  so  merry  ?  "  "  It  is  so  indeed,  son  Roper, 
I  thank  God,"  quoth  he.  "Are  you  then 
put  out  of  the  bill  ?  ' '  quoth  I.  **  By  my  troth, 
son  Roper,"  quoth  he,  *'  I  never  remembered 
it."  "Never  remembered  it,"  said  I,  "a 
cause  that  toucheth  yourself  too  near,  and  all 
of  us  for  your  sake  ?  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it, 
for  I  verily  trusted,  when  I  saw  you  so  merry, 
that  all  had  been  well."  Then  said  he,  "  Wi'lt 
thou  know,  son  Roper,  why  I  was  so  merry } 
In  good  faith,  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  given  the 
devil  a  foul  fall,  and  that  with  those  lords  I 
had  gone  as  far  as,  without  great  shame,  I 
could  never  go  back  again. "  At  which  words 
waxed  I  very  sad,  for  though  himself  liked  it 
well,  yet  liked  it  we  but  little. 

There  we  learn  the  temper  of  the  man's 
innermost  soul;  he  rejoiced  and  was 
"merry,"  notwithstanding  all  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  pain  of  a  keen  imagination  and 
a  highly  strung  nature,  because  he  had 
irrevocably  pledged  himself  and  thereby 
committed  himself  to  death. 

Henry's  anger  at  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view was  such  that  not  even  the  assurance 
of  the  lord  chancellor  and  others,  that  the 
Lords  of  the  upper  House  were  so  bent  on 
hearing  More  in  his  own  defence  that  if 
he  were  not  put  out  of  the  bill  it  would 
entail  an  utter  overthrow  of  all,  moved 
him  in  his  stubborn  determination  that  the 
bill  of  attainder  should  proceed  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Lord  Audley  and  the  rest 
besought  him  on  their  knees  to  remember 
the  contempt  he  would  incur  not  only  with 
his  own  subjects,  but  throughout  Christen- 
dom, that  he  relented. 

But  More  was  not  deceived  by  this  tem- 
porary yielding  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
And  when  Margaret  Roper  told  him  of 
it,  he  simply  said,  "Meg,  guoii  differtur 
non  aufertury 

For  a  moment  his  innocence  and  loyalty 
stood  confessed  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
But  meantime  the  king  was  busy  planning 
a  fresh  and  more  deadly  trap  for  his  old 
friend.  And  it  was  quickly  disclosed  in 
the  Act  of  Succession  ;  a  measure  devised 
and  afterwards  strained  to  force  a  compro- 
mising oath  on  the  Catholic  conscience  of 
England  in  defiance  of  the  decision  of  the 


recognized  head  of  the  universal  church 
in  favor  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Cath* 
erine  of  Arragon.  But  what  might  not  be 
looked  for  from  any  people,  any  Parlia- 
ment that  could  be  brought  into  such  ab- 
ject subjection  to  the  will  of  one  man,  that 
by  the  time  he  had  "educated"  them 
there  was  no  "  lower  deep"  of  cringing 
servility  for  them  to  fall  into.  "  When 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  opened  Parliament," 
Dr.  Stubbs  writes,  "all  the  members, 
every  time  the  king's  name  occurred, 
bowed  until  their  heads  all  but  touched 
the  ground."* 

On  the  I2th  of  April,  1534,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  summoned  to  appear  the  next 
morning  before  the  royal  commissioners 
at  Lambeth  to  take  the  new  oath.  On 
that  morning,  in  the  words  of  Roper,  an 
eye-witness  :  — 

Sir  Thomas  More,  as  his  accustomed  man- 
ner always  was  ere  he  entered  into  any  matter 
of  importance  (as  when  he  was  first  chosen  of 
the  Privy  Council,  when  he  was  sent  Ambas- 
sador, appointed  speaker  of  the  Parliament 
house,  made  Lord  Chancellor,  or  when  he 
took  any  other  like  weighty  matter  upon  him), 
to  go  to  church  to  be  confessed,  to  hear  mass, 
and  to  be  houseled ;  so  did  he  likewise  in  the 
morning,  early  the  selfsame  day  that  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  lords  at  Lam- 
beth. And  whereas  he  evermore  used  before, 
at  his  departure  from  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  to  have  them  bring 
him  to  his  boat,  and  there  to  kiss  them  and 
bid  them  all  farewell,  then  would  he  suffer 
none  of  them  forth  the  gate  to  follow  him,  but 
pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  shut  them  all 
from  him ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  by  his 
countenance  it  appeared,  with  me  and  our 
four  servants  took  boat  towards  Lambeth. 
Wherein  sitting  still  sadly  a  while,  at  the  last 
he  suddenly  rounded  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
'*  Son  Roper,  I  thank  our  Lord  the  field  is 
won."  What  he  meant  thereby  I  then  wist 
not,  yet,  loth  to  seem  ignorant,  I  answered, 
"  Sir,  I  am  therefore  glad."  But,  as  I  con- 
jectured afterward,  it  was  for  that  the  love  he 
had  to  God  wrought  in  him  so  effectually, 
that  he  conquered  all  his  carnal  affection 
utterly. 

How  tremendous  had  been  the  struggle 
in  More's  heart  and  mind  —  how  he  had 
viewed  the  subject  from  every  point  of 
view  ;  faced  the  humiliation  of  fear ;  grap- 
pled, reasoned  with  it  till  he  made  it  re- 
dound to  his  glory,  must  be  read  elsewhere 
in  his  own  pathetic  words. 

Every  effort  was  strained,  subtle  argu- 
ments, threats,  promises,  the  honored  and 
authoritative  names  of  those  who  had  sub- 

*  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History. 
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scribed  were  used,  to  make  him  take  the 
oath  that  was  ultimately  to  commit  En- 
gland to  a  total  renunciation  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  See  and  destroy  the  u'nity 
of  Christendom. 

The  result  of  the  long,  vexatious,  harass- 
ing interrogation  was  that  for  four  days 
Sir  Thomas  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  whilst  the  king 
consulted  with  his  Council  what  his  next 
step  should  be.  Afterwards,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  he,  like  his  dear  friend  Bishop 
Fisher,  was  illegally  committed  to  the 
Tower.  "  I  may  tell  thee,  Meg,"  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter,  "they  that  have  commit- 
ted me  hither  for  refusing  of  this  oath,  not 
agreeable  with  their  statute,  are  not  by 
their  own  law  able  to  justify  mine  impris- 
onment." More's  charge  of  the  illegality 
of  his  imprisonment  was  confirmed  by  the 
after  conduct  of  the  government  in  forcing 
from  Parliament  a  fresh  statute  to  em- 
brace the  unwarranted  additions  with 
which  in  the  oath  tendered  to  More  they 
pretended  to  interpret  the  Act  of  Succes- 
sion. More  never  refused  the  Oath  of 
Succession  pure  and  simple,  since  the  act, 
as  it  was  originally  passed,  did  not  include 
an  Oath  of  Supremacy,  for  the  refusal  of 
which  both  More  and  Fisher  were  at- 
tainted of  misprision  of  treason  ;  and,  as 
Father  Bridgett  points  out,  the  best  legal 
authorities  of  modern  times  entirely  accept 
More's  view  and  show  that,  apart  from  all 
considerations  of  conscience,  he  was  fully 
and  legally  justified  in  refusing  the  oath 
into  which  the  commissioners  had  foisted 
the  question  of  the  pope's  and  the  king's 
supremacy. 

From  the  17th  of  April,  1534,  began  the 
weariful  imprisonment  which  ended  only 
on  the  day  when  he  was  cruelly  done  to 
death  in  July,  1535.  And  from  the  ist  of 
May,  1534,  to  May,  1535,  when  the  last 
trials  which  terminated  in  his  judicial 
murder  began,  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  one  dreary,  monotonous  course, 
broken  only  by  the  constant  activity  of  his 
energetic  mind,  and  such  variations  as 
sickness,  sharp  pangs  of  pain,  cramping 
cold,  and  pinching  poverty  —  gradually 
wasting  and  wearing  out  his  bodily 
strength,  though  leaving  his  spirit  un- 
broken, and  his  intellectual  powers  un- 
touched —  caused. 

Once  or  twice  only  his  wife  was  allowed 
to  visit  him  ;  and  Margaret  Roper  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  gain  the  like  conces- 
sion. Lady  More,  poor  soul,  was  sore 
perplexed  that  Sir  Thomas  could  not  do 
as  so  many  others  in  high  places  had  done, 
and  subscribe  the  oath.    She  had  seen, 


not  only  feather-headed  courtiers,  but 
prelates,  men  of  learning  and  reputation, 
yield ;  and  she  could  not  understand  why 
her  husband  could  not  do  the  same,  and 
thereby  relieve  them  all  from  the  misery 
and  poverty  that  daily  pressed  heavier 
upon  them.  But  her  kindly  meant,  if 
sharp  and  impatient,  reminders  of  his 
"right  fair  house"  at  Chelsea,  and  his 
library,  and  gallery,  and  garden,  and  her- 
self and  their  children  and  household,  to- 
gether with  his  liberty,  and  the  favor  and 
good-will  of  both  king  and  Council,  all 
awaiting  him,  instead  of  a  close  and  filthy 
prison  with  rats  and  mice  for  company, 
could  not  touch  his  resolution  though  they 
may  have  moved  his  tender  heart  with  the 
bright  and  happy  memories  they  awak- 
ened. So  Lady  More  bravely  continued 
her  self-denials,  till  she  was  even  reduced 
to  selling  her  apparel  to  provide  the 
weekly  pay  for  the  prison  board  of  her 
husband  and  his  servant.  To  such  straits 
had  the  confiscation  of  Sir  Thomas's  prop- 
erty by  the  king  reduced  his  family. 

But  far  more  difficult  to  meet  than  the 
pleas  of  the  faithful  wife  must  have  been 
the  arguments,  suadcB  medulla^  with  which 
both  by  word  and  letter  his  devoted, 
highly  gifted  daughter  endeavored  to  in- 
duce him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  She, 
it  is  said,  had  been  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  with  the  saving  clause,  "as  far  as  it 
would  stand  with  the  law  of  God,"  which 
l^e  government  occasionally  connived  at. 
Sometimes  he  would  answer  her  repre- 
sentations with  his  old  playfulness,  and 
rally  her  on  her  devices  to  cajole  him  into 
yielding;  and  then  falling  into  a  grave 
tone  would  earnestly  show  her  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  him  to  change. 

On  one  occasion  when  she  took  him  a 
letter  of  Lady  Alington's  relating  her 
efiforts  with  Audley  on  her  stepfather's 
behalf,  and  told  him  that  his  persistence 
was  alienating  his  friends,  he  replied  with 
a  smile :  "  What,  Mistress  Eve  !  hath  my 
daughter  Alington  played  the  serpent  with 
you,  and  with  a  letter  set  you  at  work  to 
come  and  tempt  your  father  again,  and  for 
the  favor  that  you  bear  him,  labor  to  make 
him  swear  against  his  conscience?" 
Then,  moved  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
perilous  position  and  the  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal responsibility,  he  went  on  seriously 
and  earnestly :  "  Daughter  Margaret,  we 
two  have  talked  of  this  thing  more  than 
twice  or  thrice,  and  I  have  told  you  that  if 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  the  thing 
that  might  content  the  king's  grace  and 
God  not  offended,  no  man  had  taken  this 
oath  more  gladly  than  I  would  do."    Hav- 
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ing  read  Lady  Alington's  letter  twice  very 
carefully,  and  spoken  very  lovingly  of  her, 
he  scattered  to  the  winds  Audley's  charge 
that  he  was  obstinate  in  his  own  conceit 
in  a  matter  that  no  one  scrupled  at  save 
the  blind  bishop  and  he ;  and,  with  great 
vigor  showing  why  he  would  "  never  pin 
his  soul  at  another  man's  back,"  not  even 
the  best  at  that  day  living,  and  that  so  far 
from  being  in  the  minority,  the  majority 
of  Christendom  thought  with  him,  he 
concluded  by  emphatically  repeating  what 
he  had  said  before  the  commissioners  in 
April,  1534,  when  they  refused  to  guaran- 
tee his  safety:  "But,  Margaret,  for  what 
cause  I  refuse  the  oath  I  will  never  show 
you,  neither  you  nor  nobody  else,  except 
the  king's  highness  should  like  to  com- 
mand me.  I  have  refused,  and  do  refuse 
the  oath  for  more  causes  than  one."  This 
was  the  second  time  he  alluded  —  in  all 
he  made  allusion  five  or  six  times  to  them 
—  to  the  secret  causes  of  his  refusal  to 
take  the  oath,  the  king  only,  apparently, 
besides  himself  knowing  them. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  in  its 
entirety  the  dialogue  of  this  interview  be- 
tween the  father  and  daughter —  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  its  pathos  and  playfulness, 
its  tenderness  and  firmness  are  beyond  de- 
scription; but  it  cannot  be.  And  I  dare 
add  only  one  or  two  passages  more  from 
it. 

Seeing  Margaret,  when  the  discussion 
had  ended,  sitting  sadly  pensive,  he  smiled 
as  more  than  once  he  had,  and  said,  "  How 
now,  daughter  Margaret?  What  now, 
Mother  Eve?  Where  is  your  mind  now? 
Sit  not  musing  with  some  serpent  in  your 
breast,  upon  some  new  persuasion  to  offer 
Father  Adam  the  apple  yet  once  again." 
"In  good  faith,  father,"  replied  Margaret, 
"  I  can  no  further  go.  For  since  the  ex- 
ample of  so  many  wise  men  cannot  move 
you,  I  see  not  what  to  say  more  unless  I 
should  look  to  persuade  you  with  the  rea- 
son that  Master  Harry  Pattenson  made. 
[Pattenson  had  been  More's  fool,  and  was 
then  in  the  service  of  the  lord  mayor.] 
For,"  continued  Margaret,  "  he  met  one 
day  one  of  our  men,  and  when  he  had 
asked  where  you  were,  and  heard  that  you 
were  in  the  Tower  still,  he  waxed  angry 
with  you,  and  said,  'Why?  What  aileth 
him  that  he  will  not  swear?  Wherefore 
should  he  stick  to  swear  ?  I  have  sworn 
the  oath  myself.'  And  so,"  said  Marga- 
ret, "  have  I  sworn."  At  this  More 
laughed  and  said,  "That  word  was  like 
Eve,  too,  for  she  offered  Adam  no  worse 
fruit  than  she  had  eaten  herself." 

Then  a  while  after  he  told  Margaret, 


who  had  recounted  Cromwell's  threat 
against  his  life,  that  though  no  man  could 
do  him  hurt  without  doing  him  wrong,  and 
he  trusted  that  God  would  not  suffer  the 
king  thus  to  requite  the  long  service  of  his 
true  and  faithful  servant,  "  Yet,  since  noth- 
ing is  impossible,  I  forgot  not  in  this 
matter  the  counsel  of  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pel that  ere  I  should  begin  to  build  this 
castle  for  the  safeguard  of  mine  own  soul, 
I  should  sit  and  reckon  what  the  charge 
would  be.  I  counted,  Margaret,  full 
surely  many  a  restless  weary  night,  while 
my  wife  slept,  and  thought  I  slept  too, 
what  peril  were  possible  to  fall  to  me  ;  and 
in  devising  I  had  a  full,  heavy  heart.  But 
yet  I  thank  our  Lord  for  all  that  I  never 
thought  to  change,  though  the  very  utter- 
most should  happen  to  me  that  my  fear  ran 
upon." 

Then  Margaret,  driven  almost  to  des- 
peration by  her  affection,  and  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  her  father  might  yet  in  con- 
science be  able  to  alter  his  decision,  col- 
lected all  her  strength  to  persuade  him  to 
pause  ere  it  should  be  too  late  to  change. 
"  Too  late,  daughter  Margaret !  I  beseech 
our  Lord  that  if  ever  I  make  such  a  change 
it  may  be  too  late  indeed;  for  well  I  wot 
the  change  cannot  be  good  for  my  soul." 
Then  melting  again  into  his  habitual  ten- 
derness he  spoke  of  his  unbounded  trust 
in  God  either  to  prevent  his  falling,  or 
even  to  raise  him  up  should  he  chance  to 
fall  like  Peter,  ending  with  these  words: 
"And  finally,  Margaret,  this  I  wot  very 
well,  that,  without  my  fault,  he  will  not  let 
me  be  lost.  I  shall  therefore,  with  good 
hope,  commit  myself  wholly  to  him;  and 
if  he  suffer  me  for  my  faults  to  perish,  yet 
shall  I  thus  serve  for  a  praise  of  his  justice. 
But  in  good  faith,  Meg,  I  trust  that  his 
tender  pity  shall  keep  my  poor  soul  safe, 
and  make  me  commend  his  mercy.  And 
therefore,  mine  own  good  daughter,  never 
trouble  thy  mind  for  anything  that  shall 
happen  to  me  in  this  world.  Nothing  can 
come  but  what  God  wills  !  "  He  concluded 
by  exhorting  all  his  family  to  be  resigned, 
to  remain  united,  and  to  pray  for  him, 
"And  if  anything  happen  to  me  that  you 
would  be  loth,  pray  to  God  for  me,  but 
trouble  not  yourselves  ;  as  I  shall  full 
heartily  pray  for  us  all,  that  we  may  meet 
together  once  in  heaven,  where  we  shall 
make  merry  forever,  and  never  have 
trouble  after." 

Wonderfully  beautiful  is  the  scene,  that 
centuries  leave  unchanged  to  us,  of  St, 
Augustine  and  his  mother  looking  out 
upon  the  garden  of  Ostia  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Italy,  and.  discoursing  for  almost 
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the  last  time  on  the  profoundest  mysteries 
that  have  ever  exercised  the  human  intel- 
lect. But  still  more  beautiful,  even  this 
brief  summary  will  show,  is  the  scene  of 
the  father  and  daughter  in  the  dark  cell  of 
the  gloomy  Tower  of  London,  the  one 
nobly  preparing  for  a  cruel  death,  the 
other  striving  her  utmost  to  save  him 
from  it.  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  in 
the  acts  of  the  martyrs  no  nobler  scene 
can  be  found. 

At  the  end  of  a  weary  year's  imprison- 
ment Sir  Thomas  More  was  subjected  to 
further  persecuting  examinations,  on  the 
strength  of  the  two  acts  of  Parliament,  to 
which  he  ultimately  owed  his  death,  passed 
in  November,  1534,  during  a  session  of 
the  very  Parliament  that  in  the  height  of 
his  worldly  glory  he  himself  opened  but 
five  years  before.  Of  the  badgering  and 
baiting  he  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
Cromwell  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1535, 
we  have  the  details  in  another  touching 
letter  to  Margaret.  On  receiving  this  let- 
ter, Margaret  once  more,  after  earnest  suit, 
obtained  leave  to  see  her  father. 

The  day  of  her  visit  fell  on  the  day  of 
the  execution  of  the  Carthusians  ;  and  she 
and  her  father  standing  at  the  window  saw 
them  going  to  death  as  "cheerfully  as 
bridegrooms  to  their  marriage."  This 
was  on  the  4th  of  May. 

In  May  also  he  and  Fisher  were  again 
subjected  to  harassing  interrogations  ;  and 
again,  apparently  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
Cranmer,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  Audley,  and  Cromwell  between 
them  exhausted  every  artifice  of  threat 
and  flattery  to  make  More  commit  himself 
or  yield  and  take  the  oath.  Failing  in  this, 
a  further  effort  was  made  to  effect  his 
ruin  under  the  guise  of  treason  through 
his  then  discovered  correspondence  with 
Bishop  Fisher.  But  no  treason  could  be 
manufactured  out  of  it.  His  books,  how- 
ever, and  all  his  writing  materials  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  absolutely  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  Still  his  cheerfulness  remained 
undimmed  ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  finding  him  sitting  in  the  dark  with 
the  shutters  of  his  narrow  window  closed, 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied  laughingly 
that  as  the  wares  were  all  gone  the  shop 
windows  might  as  well  be  shut. 

Yet  still  by  stealth,  his  great-grandson 
Cresacre  More  says,  "  he  would  get  little 
I  pieces  of  paper,  in  which  he  would  write 
divers  letters  with  a  coal,  of  which  my 
father  left  me  one  which  I  account  as  a 
precious  jewel." 

The  record  of  the   trial,  which  must 


make  Englishmen  burn  with  shame  till  the 
day  of  doom,  belongs  to  the  pages  of  our 
most  public  history ;  from  which  nothing 
can  blot  out  "the  judicial  murder,"  "the 
blackest  crime  that  has  ever  been  perpe- 
trated in  England  under  the  form  of  law," 
as  Lord  Campbell  accurately  defined  this 
exhibition  of  the  damnable  characteristic 
of  the  Tudors  to  assume  the  cloak  of  legal- 
ity when  perpetrating  their  worst  crimes. 

The  Carthusians  had  found  rest,  and 
More's  dear  friend  Cardinal  Fisher  had 
also  found  rest,  when  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1535,  the  once  royally  arrayed  and  glori- 
ous chancellor  was  "led  out  as  a  criminal 
from  prison,  in  sordid  dress  and  gown, 
old  not  by  the  lapse  of  years,  but  by  the 
squalor  and  sufferings  of  his  dungeon  .  .  , 
his  head  made  white  by  long  confinement 
.  .  .  his  weak  and  broken  body  leaning  on 
a  staff,  and  even  so  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
and  dragged  along  the  way  that  led  to  the 
place  of  trial,  or  rather  of  certain  condem- 
nation." So  Cardinal  Pole  has  described 
him  in  these  last  days. 

His  answer  to  the  tedious  indictment 
was  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  life 
whether  in  prison  or  on  the  judgment  seat. 
His  calmness,  his  sagacity,  his  unrivalled 
legal  knowledge,  his  restrained  eloquence, 
all  had  their  place  in  his  categorical  re- 
view of  the  confusedly  intricate  charges 
brought  against  him.  But,  of  course,  in 
vain  ;  he  was  declared  guilty  of  death,  and 
the  lord  chancellor  passed  sentence  that 
he  should  die  at  Tyburn  with  all  the  in- 
famous brutalities  then  inflicted  on  traitors 
—  a  sentence  that  for  very  shame  the  king 
afterwards  commuted  into  beheading  on 
Tower  Hill. 

Exquisitely  touching  is  Roper's  narra- 
tive of  the  events  that  followed.  In  that 
hour,  the  only  one,  it  would  seem,  who 
preserved  his  composure,  and  solaced  the 
grief  of  others  at  his  aflflictions,  was  More 
himself.  He  never  once  faltered,  never 
once  lost  the  perfect  calm  of  his  demeanor; 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  the 
perfection  of  his  free  spirit  had  been  won 
during  his  imprisonment.  Sir  William 
Kingston,  constable  of  the  Tower,  a  tall, 
strong,  and  comely  knight,  wept  as  he 
bade  him  farewell  on  his  way  back  to 
Westminster.  And  we  have  it  on  the 
word  of  Erasmus  that  the  very  guards 
shed  tears  when  Margaret,  the  darling 
daughter,  made  her  way  through  the  mixed 
crowd,  burst  through  the  throng  of  men 
armed  with  pikes  and  halberds,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  father  in  her  arms,  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  and  hung  about  his  neck 
forgetful  of  every  one  and  everything  but 
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him  and  the  last  blessing  she  would  re- 
ceive from  him. 

The  day  before  his  death,  the  5th  of 
July,  in  his  last  letter  (written  with  a 
charred  stick)  to  Margaret,  in  which  he 
bade  farewell  to  each  and  all  of  his  family 
and  household,  sending  in  gift  such  poor 
things  as  yet  remained  to  him  —  a  hand- 
kerchief to  this  one,  a  little  parchment 
picture  to  another,  his  hair  shirt  to  the 
daughter  of  his  heart,  and  his  blessing  to 
all  —  he  said  :  — 

I  never  liked  your  manner  towards  me  better 
than  when  you  kissed  me  last;  for  I  love, 
when  daughterly  love  and  dear  charity  hath 
no  leisure  to  look  to  worldly  courtesy.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  child,  and  pray  for  me,  and  I 
shall  for  you  and  all  your  friends,  that  we  may 
merrily  meet  in  heaven. 

When  early  on  the  6th  of  July  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  an  old  friend,  sent  by  the 
king,  came  to  announce  that  he  must  die 
that  morning  before  nine  o'clock,  he 
thanked  him  for  the  news  he  brought  him, 
and  besought  him  "to  be  a  mean  to  his 
Highness  that  my  daughter  Margaret  may 
be  at  my  burial."  Learning  that  the  king 
bad  already  conceded  that  "his  wife  and 
:hildren  and  other  friends  should  be  at 
liberty  to  be  present  thereat,"  he  moved 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  tears  by  his  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  "  his  Grace  that  unto 
my  poor  burial  vouchsafeth  to  have  so 
gracious  consideration."  And  once  again 
it  was  the  man  of  sensitive,  highly  wrought 
temperament,  physically  worn  out  by  sick- 
ness and  imprisonment,  and  fronting  a 
cruel  death,  who  was  the  comforter.  The 
struggle  with  nature  was  over  for  him. 
He  had  passed  through  his  agony  in  the 
garden  in  the  long  hours,  of  wakeful  nights 
and  the  dreary  solitude  of  his  prison 
cell.  Nay,  even  in  the  heyday  of  his 
brilliant  youth  he  had  familiarized  himself 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  violent  death.  And 
now,  "willingly  not  wilfully,"  he  went  to 
meet  it  for  conscience'  sake  with  so  great 
a  calm  and  with  so  minutely  explicit  an 
assent  to  its  full  meaning  interpreted  in 
its  highest  sense,  that  —  just  as  in  old 
times  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church 
he  had  been  wont  to  put  on  his  best  apparel 
because,  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  words, 
"  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour  Christ  were 
not  a  poet's  fable,  nor  a  harper's  song,  but 
the  very  holy  words  of  Almighty  God  him- 
self " —  for  his  execution  he  arrayed  him- 
self in  a  handsome  camelot  dress  sent -to 
him  for  the  occasion  by  his  friend  Bonvisi ; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
the  lieutenant  that  he  ultimately  consented 
to  take  it  off. 


As  he  left  the  Tower,  more  than  one  of 
those  whose  cases  he  had  had  to  deal  with 
in  the  days  of  his  chancellorship  followed 
him  pressing  their  pleas  upon  him.  One, 
a  woman,  pursued  him  crying  out  that  he 
had  done  her  a  great  injury.  He  quietly 
replied  that  he  remembered  her  case  well 
and  should  still  give  the  same  decision. 
Another  woman,  who  came  from  her  house 
with  a  cup  of  wine  and  offered  it  to  him, 
he  thanked,  but  refused  the  wine,  saying 
that  Christ  at  his  Passion  drank  no  wine, 
but  gall  and  vinegar.  Last  of  all  came  a 
Winchester  man  horribly  tempted  to  de- 
spair and  suicide  whom  Sir  Thomas  More, 
when  chancellor,  had  comforted  and  rid 
of  his  trouble.  During  Sir  Thomas's  im- 
prisonment the  temptation  returned  ;  and, 
hearing  that  his  friend  was  to  be  executed, 
the  poor  fellow  came  to  London,  and  ran 
towards  him  as  he  was  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, desiring  with  great  earnestness  that 
he  would  help  him  with  his  prayers ;  to 
whom  Sir  Thomas  said  :  "  Go  and  pray 
for  me,  and  I  will  carefully  pray  for  you." 
He  went  away  with  confidence,  and  was 
troubled  no  more. 

On  reaching  the  scaffold  and  finding  it 
very  unsteady  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
ladder.  More  turned  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  with  a  gleam  of  his  old 
humor  said  :  "  I  pray  thee,  see  me  safe  up, 
and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for 
myself."  Then  he  begged  all  the  people 
to  pray  for  him,  and  bade  them  bear  wit- 
ness with  him  that  he  should  there  suffer 
death  in  and  for  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Afterwards  he  knelt  down  and 
recited  the  psalm  Miserere,  which  had 
always  been  a  favorite  prayer  with  him. 
When  the  executioner  asked  his  pardon, 
he  kissed  him  and  said  cheerfully  :  "  Pluck 
up  thy  spirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to 
do  thy  office.  My  neck  is  very  short; 
take  heed,  therefore,  thou  strike  not  awry, 
for  saving  of  thy  honesty."  Then  with  a 
handkerchief  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  he  blindfolded  himself,  and,  lying  at 
full  length  upon  the  scaffold,  he  placed  his 
head  upon  the  low  block  and  received  the 
fatal  blow. 

Over  the  final  indignities  that  the  king 
caused  to  be  inflicted  on  the  noble  head, 
which  was  impaled  on  London  Bridge  till, 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  Margaret  Roper 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  man,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  throw  it  into  the  river,  to 
give  it  to  her,  I  draw  a  veil.  But  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  recall  that,  though  it 
had  been  parboiled  before  being  exposed, 
it  was  easily  recognized  "because  the 
countenance  was  almost  as  fair,  iantdp> 
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pulchriiudine,  as  during  life."  How  fair 
that  was,  Holbein's  portrait  still  shows  us. 
And,  if  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  my  ob- 
ject, I  have  at  least  indicated  faintly  and 
within  narrow  limits  that,  in  the  latest,  the 
ethical  portrait  of  him  just  recently  de- 
lineated with  —  I  will  dare  to  say  —  more 
than  the  devotion,  insight,  and  mastery  of 
Holbein,  we  have  the  secret  of  that  "fair- 
ness ;  "  it  shows  the  most  perfect  fulfil- 
ment of  the  gracious  economy  by  which 
"on  all  the  beautiful  features  of  men  and 
women,  throughout  the  ages,  are  written 
the  solemnities  and  majesty  of  the  law 
they  knew,  with  the  charity  and  meekness 
of  their  obedience." 

Agnes  Lambert. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
JANEY,   A   HUMBLE   ADMINISTRATOR. 

A  STUDY   FROM    LIFE. 

BY  SARAH  GRAND,    AUTHOR  OF   **  IDEALA,   A 
STUDY  FROM   LIFE,"   ETC. 

How  it  happened  that  Janey  could  ever 
have  lived  and  not  been  in  Dickens,  I 
cannot  imagine,  unless  it  was  that  the 
master  was  cut  off  prematurely  before  he 
came  to  her.  The  nearest  approach  in  his 
works  to  the  type  is  "  Miss  Jenny  Wren," 
the  dolls'  dressmaker ;  but  that  small  crea- 
ture was  mainly  fantastical,  whereas  our 
Janey  could  under  no  circumstances  have 
been  anything  but  dignified,  so  simple 
were  her  manners,  so  direct  her  speech, 
so  great  her  intelligence,  so  clear  her 
judgment,  and  so  exemplary  her  patient 
fortitude  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
trial.  She  was  one  of  the  best  specimens 
I  ever  met  of  that  highly  complex  crea- 
ture, "  a  true  gentlewoman  ; "  a  being  com- 
pounded of  courage  and  timidity,  strength 
and  weakness,  sense,  delicacy,  refinement, 
penetration,  taste,  tact,  and  a  few  foibles 
—  though  the  latter  were  not  innate  in 
Janey's  case,  I  should  say,  but  rather  an 
accretion  sown  by  circumstances,  an  out- 
come of  the  influence  of  such  externals 
as  of  necessity  surrounded  her  unusual 
position,  and  of  the  close  contact  with  a 
number  of  very  diverse  people  which  it 
entailed. 

But  although  I  maintain  that  Janey  was 
a  gentlewoman,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
call  her  a  lady.  Gentlewoman  in  our  day 
is  a  title  which  must  be  won  by  estimable 
qualities;  a  lady  may  be  any  kind  of  a 
character,  the  term  merely  referring  to 
position  and  means  —  those  fine  feathers 
which  cover  many  contemptible  birds. 
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Janey's  position   was   low    in  the    social 
scale  —  she  had  been  a  kitchen-maid  ;  and 
her  pedigree  was  certainly  not  exalted.    It 
is,  however,  valuable  in  its  significance  to 
the  student  of  human  nature  as  showing 
from  whence  she  possibly  derived  her  own 
good  qualities.     Her  father's  family  were 
mostly  tenant  farmers  in  a  small  way,  or 
market  gardeners,  and  had   been   so  for 
generations,  the   girls   having  gone   into 
service  when  they  did  not  marry  and  were 
not  wanted  at  home.     On  her  mother's  side 
she  was  the  descendant  of  a  respectable 
line  of  gentlemen's  servants,  a  race  whose 
daily   bread   depended    upon  their  moral 
worth.  Her  grandmother  had  been  a  house- 
keeper,   grandfather    stud-groom,    great- 
grandmother    lady's-maid,    great-grandfa- 
ther   butler,    and    so    on,    all    people   on 
whose  competence  and  honesty  their  em- 
ployers had  to  rely  for  their  comfort  and 
safety  in  life.      And  it  would  appear  as 
if  her  ancestors   on   that  side   had   been 
a  kind  of  imitative  insect  also,  taking  on 
the  color  and  characteristics  of  their  sur- 
roundings, both  of  which  had  culminated 
in  Janey  to  such  perfection  that,  had  she 
been  placed  early  enough  among  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  to  acquire  for  herself  the 
one  thing  wanting  to   her,  their   trick  of 
speech,  she  could  not  have   been  distin- 
guished from    one   of    that    order.     Her 
father  and  mother  had  both  struck  out  in 
a    new    direction    for    themselves.     The 
father  had  gone  into  the  service  of  a  rail- 
way company,    which    employed   him  to 
drive  a  lorry  and  deliver  goods  ;  while  the 
mother  had  been  a  straw-plaiter  by  trade 
up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  doing  the 
work  at  home. 

I  made  Janey's  acquaintance  through 
our  good  vicar,  to  whom  I  had  applied  for 
work  to  vary  the  stultifying  monotony  of 
my  elegant  leisure. 

"What  would  you  like  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

"  Something  for  somebody,"  I  answered. 

"  There  is  district  visiting,"  he  sug- 
gested dubiousl)'. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  I  answered  with- 
out hesitation.  "  You  must  let  me  go 
where  I  am  sure  to  be  welcome." 

"  As  for  instance?  " 

"  Well,  the  sick  poor,  you  know.  There 
must  surely  be  something  to  be  done  for 
them." 

He  considered  a  moment.  "  There  is 
Janey,"  he  began  meditatively  —  "and  in- 
deed her  whole  family  for  the  matter  of 
that !  The  father  is  suffering  from  some 
brain  disease,  brought  on  by  debauch ; 
the  mother  is  worn   out  by  the  reckless 
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production  of  too  large  a  family ;  and 
Janey  herself  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down.  I  shall  pass  them  on  my  way  back, 
and,"  he  added  in  his  slow  way,  "  1  was 
thinking  of  going  in." 

"  Please  decide  to  do  so  then,  and  take 
me  with  you,"  I  exclaimed. 

We  stopped  at  a  row  of  squalid  cottages 
—  not  country  cottages,  but  the  dreary 
town  variety,  two-storied,  ugly,  dingy,  de- 
pressing, swarming  with  human  beings, 
the  children  overflowing  into  the  street 
and  crowding  the  curb,  multitudinous,  rest- 
less, and  repulsive  on  the  first  glance  in 
their  dirt  and  movements  as  maggots  on 
meat ;  but  proving  on  closer  inspection  to 
be  handsome,  sturdy,  and  delicate  of  skin, 
the  strong  survivals  of  a  race  from  which 
the  weakly  weeds  were  subtracted  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  eleven  by  the  rough 
exigencies  of  their  existence,  as  the  little 
headstones  in  the  cemetery  showed,  only 
the  hardier  plants  being  left  to  flourish. 
In  front  of  the  cottages  was  a  broad  main 
thoroughfare,  the  houses  on  the  opposite 
side  being  those  of  well-to-do  artisans  ;  at 
the  back  were  the  great  ironworks  where 
hundreds  of  men  toiled  day  and  night, 
"six  hours  on  and  six  hours  off,"  inces- 
santly. Eighteen  big  chimneys  towered 
above  Janey's  tiny  abode,  monsters  whose 
black  breath  begrimed  the  country  for 
miles  around,  and  compared  with  which 
the  human  being  is  as  insignificant  as  the 
coral  insect  is  to  the  atoll.  There  was  a 
small  pretence  of  garden  ground  in  front 
of  the  cottages,  tiny  strips  of  clay  beaten 
hard  by  the  children's  feet  as  a  rule,  and 
with  scarcely  a  green  blade  growing  in  any 
of  them.  These  were  divided  from  each 
other  and  from  the  footpath  by  iron  rail- 
ings, and  little  gates  upon  which  the  chil- 
dren swung.  The  vicar  stopped  at  one  of 
these,  and  entering  went  up  to  the  cottage 
door,  which  was  ajar.  This  he  pushed 
open,  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
front  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

"  Please  come  in,  sir,"  was  the  gentle 
response.  "  I  know  who  it  is  by  your 
step,  sir.  I  knows  'em  all  now  pretty 
nearly." 

The  vicar  looked  in.  "  How  are  you  to- 
day, Janey  ?  "  I  heard  him  say.  "  I  have 
brought  a  lady  to  see  you." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  was  the  soft 
response,  and  then  the  vicar  stood  aside  to 
let  me  pass. 

On  my  right,  behind  the  door  as  I  en- 
tered, was  a  small  iron  bed,  upon  which  a 
young  girl  lay  on  her  back,  with  her  head 
slightly  raised.  Her  thick,  short,  dark 
hair  was  loose  on  the  pillow.    She  looked 


at  me  gravely  as  I  approached  her,  but  a 
pleased  expression  came  into  her  large 
luminous  eyes  when  we  had  shaken  hands. 
There  was  a  striking  peculiarity  about 
her  eyes.  The  iris,  which  was  the  grey  of 
chinchilla  in  color,  had  an  outer  edge  of 
black. 

"  Sit  down,  miss,  please,"  she  said. 
"  Would  you  kindly  give  the  young  lady  a 
chair,  sir?  " 

"  The  young  lady  is  a  married  lady,"  the 
vicar  informed  her,  smiling,  as  he  com- 
plied with  her  request. 

Janey  looked  at  me  solemnly,  as  if  she 
thought  it  a  pity,  or  was  making  an  effort 
to  alter  her  first  impression. 

"Have  you  been  ill  long?"  I  asked, 
when  the  vicar  had  left  us. 

"  Two  years,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
hands  to  catch  hold  of  a  round,  ruler-like 
stick  which  hung  suspended  above  her  by 
a  rope  from  the  ceiling,  forming  a  handle 
within  easy  reach,  by  grasping  which  she 
was  enabled  to  alter  her  position  a  little. 
"  Me  arms  and  'ead  is  all  I  can  move,"  she 
explained  ;  "  but  it's  a  mercy  I've  got  the 
use  o'  them." 

She  spoke  in  the  mellow  north-country 
manner,  smoothing  the  rugged  aspirates 
out  as  it  were,  so  that  in  the  softened 
effect  of  her  phrases  their  absence  did 
not  strike  unpleasantly. 

The  head  of  her  bed  just  fitted  into  a 
space  beside  the  window,  and,  her  back 
being  turned  to  the  light,  she  had  nothing 
to  look  at  but  the  opposite  wall,  from 
which  the  dingy  paper,  unrelieved  by  any 
picture,  was  dropping.  Fancy,  for  two 
years  lying  looking  at  that !  was  my  men- 
tal ejaculation. 

"  I'm  most  tired  o'  countin'  the  squares 
on  it,"  Janey  cheerfully  observed,  as  if 
she  had  divined  my  thoughts  when  I  turned 
round  to  look  at  it. 

Her  face  contracted  with  pain  after  she 
had  spoken,  and  she  caught  at  her  knee 
with  one  hand.  "  It's  me  legs,"  she  ex- 
plained ;  "  they're  all  drowered  up,  and  they 
do  twitch.  When  I  cam'  out  o'  'ospital  the 
doctor  'e  tol'  mother  to  keep  'em  stretched 
out  an'  not  on  no  account  to  let  'em  drower 
up;  but  mother  she  'ad  nobbut  this  little 
bed  for  me,  an'  it  'as  to  be  too  short  be- 
cause o'  the  door,  which  wouldn't  open 
with  it  any  longer,  so  they  had  to  drower 
up.     It  was  to  be,  you  see." 

"Why,  you  must  be  tall!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  thought  you  were  quite  a 
little  body." 

Janey  smiled.  "  Eh,  but  I'm  bigger  nor 
you  are,  four  inches,  I  should  think." 

This  would  make  her  between  five  feet 
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eight  and  nine,  and  the  bed  could  not  have 
been  more  than  five  feet  long. 

"  What  did  they  do  for  you  in  the  hos- 
pital ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  they  brought  amany  doctors  to 
see  me,"  she  answered,  "an'  they  put 
weights  on  me  legs,  to  keep  'em  straight. 
My  !  they  did  'urt !  But  I  was  gettin'  on 
well  enough,  until  one  night  when  there 
was  a  great  storm,  and  me  bed  was  under 
a  window,  an'  it  blowed  in,  an'  I  called  an' 
called,  but  the  nurses  didn't  come  an'  I 
couldn't  move  meself,  nor  not  another  in 
the  ward  could  move  me,  for  we  was  all  on 
us  'elpless.  An'  the  rain  blew  in  on  me 
all  night,  an'  no  nurse  cam'  till  seven  nex' 
mornin',  an'  then  one  come  for  something, 
an'  I  ses  to  'er,  '  O  nurse,  it's  bin  rainin' 
on  me,  an'  I  'm  all  cold  an'  wet.'  '  You  just 
wait  till  your  betters  'as  breakfasted,'  she 
ses,  an' off  she  goes,  an' it  was  'alf  past 
eight  an'  more  before  she  corned  to  move 
me,  an'  me  teeth  chatterin'  that  'ard  you 
could  'ear  'em.  An'  one  of  the  women  in 
the  ward,  she  said  it  was  shameful  neglec', 
an'  she'd  tell  the  doctor,  an'  the  nurse 
said,  threatenin'  like,  'You'd  better!' 
But  she  did,  an'  O  my,  'e  did  go  on  at  that 
nurse  awful !  He  was  vexed  !  An'  she 
did  treat  that  poor  woman  cruel  afterwards. 
She'd  do  nothin'  for  'er.  I've  'card  'er 
call  an'  call  an'  call,  for  she  was  'elpless 
too,  an'  nurse  'ud  come  back  an'  look  at  'er 
an'  laugh,  and  she  in  that  pain;  an'  the 
nurse  would  say,  *  You'll  tell  tales  o'  me 
again,  will  you?'  They  isn't  lady  nurses 
they  'as  'ere,  you  know,  m'ara,"  Janey 
broke  o£E  to  explain  tolerantly.  "  They's 
just  common,  ignorant  servants,  an'  when 
they  gets  called  nurse,  an'  the  doctors 
speaks  to  'em  confidential  like,  it  seems  to 
turn  their  'eads,  an'  they  don't  know  'ow 
nasty  to  be.  There's  gentlemen  comes 
round  every  week  to  ask  if  we  'aven't,  no 
complaints,  an'  we  said  as  we'd  tell  'em, 
but  we  was  timid  of  'em;  and  there  was 
one  woman  who'd  bin  there  afore  said  it 
wasn't  no  use  neither,  because  it  'ad  bin 
done  in  'er  time,  an'  the  patient  wot  com- 
plained got  the  wost  of  it,  because  the 
nurses  all  swore  she  was  a  untruthful, 
troublesome  person,  an'  the  other  patients 
i'  the  ward  was  afraid  to  contradict  'em 
for  fear  they'd  use  'em  awful  afterwards," 

"And  did  it  do  you  no  harm,  that  wet- 
ting ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  casual 
way ;  "  I  had  rheumatic  fever  an'  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  an'  it  seemed  as  if 
there  wasn't  much  to  be  done  for  me  after- 
wards, for  the  doctor  sent  me  'ome,  an' 
on'y  tol'  mother  to  keep  me  legs  straight." 


"And  while  you  were  so  ill  were  the 
nurses  good  to  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  she  answered  temper- 
ately, "  they  'adn't  much  to  do  for  me,  for 
mother  she  used  to  slip  in  reg'lar  an'  make 
me  comfortable  'erself,  an'  the  nurses 
they'd  wink  at  'er  comin'  cos  it  saved  'em 
a  deal  o'  trouble." 

Here  the  door  behind  me  opened,  and 
some  one  entered  with  a  slouching  step. 

"It's  on'y  father,"  Janey  explained. 

I  turned  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  came 
up  to  me  with  an  imbecile  smile,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

"  For  shame,  father  !  "  Janey  exclaimed 
as  if  she  were  chiding  a  child  ;  "  you  did 
oughter  know  better  nor  to  o:ffer  yer  'and 
to  a  lady.  Touch  yer  'ead  now,  an'  be'ave, 
else  go  away." 

Father  went  away. 

"You  must  acscuse  'im,  m'am,"  Janey 
proceeded;  "'e'sgot  the  softenin'  of  the 
brain,  an'  knows  no  more  nor  a  child,  an' 
'e's  very  troublesome  at  times  ;  it  takes  me 
all  I  can  do  to  mind  'im.  The  neighbors 
say  why  don't  we  put 'im  away,*  but  mother 
she  say  no,  'e  'ave  bin  a  good  'usband  to 
'er,  an'  please  God  she'll  do  for  'im  as  long 
as  she  can  do  for  'im,  us  'elpin'  'er,  an' 
'e'll  not  be  put  away  afore  'e  goes  to  his 
long  'ome.  Ah  !  "  she  burst  out  on  hear- 
ing the  slouching  steps  returning,  "  would 
you  now  ?  You'll  not  come  in  an'  sit  down 
an'  a  lady  'ere,  you  know  ;  you  just  go  an' 
take  a  walk.  See  !  there's  the  sun  out. 
Make  your  bow  an'  be  off  wi'  you,  an'  you 
shall  'ave  sumrnat  good  to  eat." 

Father  raised  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to 
his  forehead,  and  slouched  off  again  obe- 
diently—  out  of  the  house  this  time,  for  I 
saw  him  pass  the  window  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  distant  prospect  of  that  "  sum- 
mat  good  to  eat,"  I  judged,  by  the  idiotic 
smile  which  had  remained  on  his  lips  since 
the  bribe  was  held  out  to  him.  "  Bless 
you,  'e  knows  ev'ry  word  I  ses  to  'im," 
Janey  proudly  declared,  grasping  the  han- 
dle which  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  alter- 
ing her  position  uneasily.  "It's  me  legs 
again,"  she  explained;  "they  do  pain  wi' 
them  twitches.  Look  at 'em !  I  can  do 
nothin'  wi'  'em." 

A  series  of  jerks  here  under  the  bed- 
clothes testified  to  the  troublesome 
twitches. 

"  You  can't  control  them,  then?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  no,  I  can't  do  nothin'  wi'  'em," 
she  repeated.     "  I  can't  move  'em  at  all, 

*  The  poor  here  never  use  the  word  asylum  if  they 
can  help  it ;  the  insane  are  said  to  be  "  put  away,"  like 
precious  things,  "  to  be  taken  care  of." 
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/  can't.     It  do  seem  wonderful,  don't  it, 
'ow  they  can  go  o'  themselves  ?  " 

Here  her  mother  entered,  a  stout  woman 
who  would  still  have  been  comely  but  for 
the  deep  lines  which  the  "reckless  pro- 
duction "  of  her  large  family  had  worn 
upon  her  face,  marking  it  with  a  perma- 
nent expression  of  exhaustion. 

She  apologized  querulously  for  disturb- 
ing me,  but  would  I  "  acscuse  "  her  if  she 
spoke  to  Janey,  because  "  the  baker  'ad 
come  an'  she  didn't  know  about  the  bread, 
there  bein'  nobbut  a  'eal  left  in  the  jar, 
them  boys  ate  so  much." 

"  Well,  I  got  three  yeste'day,"  Janey 
said,  pulling  a  little  purse  out  from  under 
her  pillow,  "an'  two  to-day's  as  much  as 
you  can  'ave,  let  who  will  do  wi'out."  She 
handed  her  mother  some  coppers  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  latter,  after  curtsying  to 
me,  meekly  withdrew. 

"  There's  a  deal  to  think  of  i'  a  *ouse 
like  this,"  Janey  remarked.  "  Father  gets 
twelve  shillin's  a  week  from  the  club,  an' 
the  railway  allows  'im  another  six,  that's 
eighteen,  and  two  o'the  boys  bring  in  four 
a  week  each,  that's  eight,  an'  eighteen  — 
two  eights  six  —  twenty-six,  an' eight  for 
rent  out  o'  that,  an'  then  there's  clo's,  not 
to  mention  boots,  and  the  children  do 
wear  out  amany,  you'd  be  surprised,  spe- 
cially the  boys.  They're  thro'  'em  i'  no 
time,  an'  repairs  comes  'eavy.  It  takes 
me  all  my  time  lyin'  'ere  to  think  and  con- 
trive for  'em,  for  mother  she  can't  be  ax- 
spected  to  do  much.  She  gets  the  boys' 
breakfasts  at  five  i'  the  mornin',  an'  keeps 
about  a  bit,  washin'  up  an'  cleanin',  an' 
doing  odds  an'  ends,  but  by  the  time  she's 
dressed  me  an'  father,  she's  about  done 
'erself,  an'  'as  to  lie  down  till  tea,  an'  as  to 
thinkin',  it  can't  be  axspected  of  'er  wi' 
father  that  'elpless,  an'  that  troublesome 
at  times,  an'  all,  you  wouldn't  believe  !  'E 
won't  stay  in,  an'  'e  won't  go  ou*,  nor  do 
nothin',  an'  'e  can't  talk  much,  you  know, 
to  tell  you  what's  the  matter.  Are  you 
going,  m'am  ?  Well,  thank  you  kindly  for 
the  visit.  An'  p'raps  you'll  come  again. 
I'd  be  glad  to  see  you.  There  was  amany 
comed  at  first,  ladies  an'  all,  but  now  I 
scarcely  sees  a  one,  an'  it  do  seem  to  do  a 
body  good  like,  you  know,  to  see  company. 
You  don't  get  tired  o'  yer  own  folks,  but 
you  want  a  change.  It's  like  breathin' ; 
you  go  on  doin'  of  it  whatever  the  air  is, 
but  when  the  winder's  bin  shut  a  long  time 
an'  some  one  comes  an'  opens  it,  my  !  "  — 
she  drew  a  deep  breath  —  "it's  like  new 
life,  the  freshness  is." 

After  this  first  visit,  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
go  and  see  Janey  regularly  every  Monday 


afternoon,  an  arrangement  of  which  she 
highly  approved.  "  It  gives  you  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  like,"  she  said,  by 
which  ambiguous  expression  she  meant 
humbly  to  allude  to  her  own  feelings  in 
the  matter.  But,  indeed,  I  very  soon  learnt 
to  look  forward  myself  to  the  time  I  should 
spend  with  Janey,  listening  to  her  simple 
talk,  and  taken  out  of  my  own  narrow 
groove  by  the  largeness  of  nature  which 
found  an  interest  and  had  some  sympathy 
for  every  phase  of  human  being.  It  was 
Janey  who  taught  me  to  perceive  that  there 
is  no  distinction  of  great  or  small  in  the 
value  of  details  of  such  daily  life  as  we 
discussed.  The  placing  of  the  sons  of  a 
gentleman  in  professions  may  seem  at  a 
glance  to  be  a  more  important  matter  than 
the  finding  of  work  for  such  small  fry  as 
Janey's  brothers  ;  but  as  an  evidence  of 
human  worth,  when  you  come  to  compare 
the  resources  of  the  one  with  the  poverty 
of  the  other,  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
with  that  of  the  paralyzed  girl  who,  doubled 
up  with  pain  on  her  short  bed,  thought 
and  arranged  and  "fended  "  for  her  whole 
family,  all  the  wonder  and  respect  was  for 
the  latter,  as  it  is  for  the  skilful  if  less 
perfect  work  of  a  man  as  distinguished 
from  the  mechanical  exactness  produced 
without  thought  by  machines. 

My  fellow  sheep  in  society,  all  crowding 
one  after  the  other  to  get  through  the 
fashionable  gap  of  the  moment  together, 
would  have  stared  as  at  an  imbecility  had 
they  heard  it  asserted  that  mine  was  the 
petty  existence  with  its  dinners,  dances, 
dresses,  and  all  the  stultifiying  round  of 
accustomed  inanities,  and  Janey's  was  the 
larger  life  ;  but  that  was  the  fact.  Janey 
was  the  human  being,  purposeful  and  ver- 
satile ;  I  was  the  society  machine,  doing 
just  what  was  expected  of  me  exactly  as 
the  other  machines  did,  without  happiness 
and  without  heart  in  it.  I  knew  this  from 
the  difference  between  Janey's  effect  on 
me  and  that  of  the  other  machines.  The 
latter  had  the  power  of  expressing  the 
correctest  sentiments  on  all  occasions,  and 
I  could  reply  in  like  manner,  each  being 
the  better  perhaps  for  the  exercise  of  po- 
liteness, but  neither  touching  the  other 
because  neither  felt.  Now  with  Janey  it 
was  just  the  opposite.  Her  powers  of  ex- 
pression were  chiefly  facial ;  the  look  in 
her  large  grey  eyes,  the  slight  smile  or 
compression  of  her  lips,  the  nod  of  her 
wise  head  indicated  depths  of  feeling  not 
to  be  plumbed  ;  and  without  words,  solely 
by  force  of  feeling,  she  made  me  recognize 
in  her  a  very  loving,  loyal  friend,  and  one 
who  more  than  any  lived  in  my  interests 
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most  sincerely.  The  story  of  my  life  ! 
from  week  to  week  was  of  vital  importance 
to  her.  She  drew  forth  by  dint  of  sym- 
pathy confessions  and  confidences  no  other 
woman  could  have  wrung  from  me,  and  on 
many  a  weary  day,  sitting  beside  her  little 
bed,  I  have  felt  my  sorely  contracted  heart 
expand,  and  the  hard  burden  of  my  own 
coldness  melt  in  the  warmth  that  came 
glowing  with  the  return  of  the  power  to 
care  —  to  love. 

I  was  also  indebted  to  Janey  for  many  a 
valuable  hint  on  the  management  of  my 
household.  She  had  made  the  most  of 
her  time  in  service,  and  observed  just 
where  the  mistress  was  in  fault  as  well  as 
the  maids  ;  but  she  dealt  impartially  with 
both  of  us. 

At  first  I  used  to  shrink  from  telling  her 
of  walks  and  rides  and  drives,  the  contrast 
seemed  so  cruel ;  but  she  was  too  finely 
tempered  to  think  of  that,  and  soon  showed 
me  that  such  small  share  in  my  advantages 
as  the  description  of  these  could  give  her 
was  an  enlivening  pleasure  to  her,  not  a 
source  of  envy  and  despair.  We  had 
many  a  merry  laugh  together  in  that  close 
little  room,  carefully  smothered  though 
for  fear  of  disturbing  mother,  who  would 
be  asleep  in  the  room  above  ;  and  we  had 
many  long  silences  too,  listening  to  the 
intermittent  regularity  of  the  weary  steam- 
hammer,  going  in  the  great  ironworks  at 
the  back  —  breaking  out  into  heavy  beats 
that  made  the  cottage  quiver,  then  pausing 
for  an  appreciable  time,  then  on  again, 
thump,  thump,  thump,  incessantly  day  and 
night.  Poor  Janey  !  "  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  shake  me,"  she  said,  "an'  when  I  sleep 
I  feel  it  crushin'  me  'ere  an'  crushin'  me 
there,  an'  when  I  wake  it  goes  on  i'  me 
'ead  till  I  long  not  to  feel  nothin'  no  more 
—  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  don't  want 
to  be  dead,  which  'ud  be  wicked  ;  but  I 
just  do  want  not  to  'ear  or  know.  Then 
there's  the  men.  They  comes  out  from 
their  work  i'  their  'eavy  clogs,  changin' 
shifts,  six  hours  on  an'  six  hours  off,  an'  I 
do  dread  'em  comin',  for  the  clatter's  aw- 
ful. But  of  course  there  must  alius  be 
somethin',"  she  concluded,  "an'  you  'ave 
your  troubles  too  as  keeps  you  wakin'  o'  a 
night  as  well  as  me  "  —  and  so  she  would 
return  to  my  affairs. 

I  had  made  her  a  picture-gallery,  with 
colored  prints  from  the  Christmas  papers, 
by  this  time,  and  kept  her  room  sweet  with 
flowers,  both  cut  and  growing.  And  I  had 
also  taught  her  how  to  crochet  edging, 
and  make  warm  woollen  comforters  on  a 
frame,  light  work  that  could  be  done  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  afterwards  sold. 


Being  able  to  make  a  little  money  in  this 
way  was  a  great  addition  to  Janey's  hap- 
piness just  then,  for  her  brothers  had  got 
out  of  work,  and  the  family  were  in  poorer 
circumstances  than  ever.  A  few  days  be- 
fore Christmas  I  happened  to  ask  her 
what  they  were  all  going  to  have  for  their 
Christmas  dinner. 

She  put  her  hand  under  her  pillow  where 
she  kept  the  family  purse,  and  answered 
cheerfully:  "Oh,  I'll  just  get  mother  to 
go  out  and  buy  some  beef  pieces  to  make 
a  puddin'  for  the  childer.  You  don't  kno\v 
what  beef  pieces  is  ?  The  bits,  you  know, 
the  butcher  trims  off  joints.  'E  sells  'em 
cheap  at  night,  an'  if  you  boil  'em  long 
enough  they're  not  too  'ard." 

Neither  Janey  nor  any  of  her  family 
were  beggars,  and  I  had  always  felt  great 
delicacy  about  offering  them  money;  but 
when  I  went  home  that  day  it  occurred  to 
me  that  Santa  Claus  might  send  them  a 
surprise  at  Christmas.  So  we  got  a  big 
hamper,  and  filled  it  with  Christmas  fare 
—  beef,  mince  pies,  a  plum  pudding,  ap- 
ples, nuts,  toys  for  the  children,  a  fowl  for 
the  invalids,  fuel  for  cooking,  butter,  eggs, 
lard,  and  anything  else  we  could  think 
of ;  and  after  dark,  on  Christmas  eve,  two 
of  the  servants  put  it  down  at  the  door, 
knocked,  and  ran  away. 

I  missed  my  regular  day,  and  did  not 
see  Janey  for  some  time  after  this,  hoping 
that,  when  I  did  go,  the  hamper  would  be 
forgotten,  and  Janey  would  have  excused 
my  absence  on  the  ground  of  the  busy  time 
I  had  had  ;  but  in  this  I  was  allowing  little 
for  Janey's  discernment. 

"  It  seems  quite  a  long  time  since  I  saw 
you,"  I  began. 

"Yes,"  Janey  answered,  "but  you 
needn't  'a'  stayed  away  for  fear  we'd 
thank  you  too  much  for  the  'amper.  I 
know  what  it  is  meself.  You  feel  awkward 
like,  when  you've  got  to  be  thanked  ;  an'  I 
ses  to  mother,  don't  you  go  an'  say  too 
much  now.  Eh  I  it  was  a  surprise  I  I 
jest  'appened  to  be  readin'  a  story  in  a  pa- 
per that  mornin',  of  'ow  some  poor  folks 
'ad  a  big  'amper  left  at  their  door,  an'  I 
told  it  to  mother  while  she  was  washin' 
me,  an'  mother  she  ses,  '  Oh,  yes !  them 
things  'appens  in  books,  but  not  in  real 
life.  It's  easy  enough  to  make  things 
come  right  when  a  scratch  o'  the  pen  can 
do  it.'  But,  'owever,  that  very  night  I  was 
lyin'  'ere  i'  the  dark,  to  save  candle,  an' 
there  cam'  a  big  knock  at  the  door  that 
fairly  made  me  jump,  an'  then  I  'eard 
footsteps  runnin' away,  an'  I  calls  out  to 
mother,  '  Don't  go,  mother,  it's  a  runa- 
way.'    But  she  went  all  the  same,  an*  I 
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'card  'er  exclaim,  an'  then  there  was  a 
draggin'  of  summat  'eavy  about,  an' 
mother  she  comes  in,  an'  I  could  'ear  by 
'er  voice  she  was  all  of  a  trimble  like,  an' 
she  ses  to  me  solemn,  'Janey,'  she  ses, 
'  things  do  'appen  sometimes  in  real  life 
like  as  if  it  was  a  book.'  An'  then !  if  I 
didn't  know  the  moment  she  said  it  what 
she  meant;  but  I  couldn't  say  nawthin',  I 
was  so  took  to.  Then  mother,  she  got  a 
light,  an'  she  an'  Walter,  me  eldest 
brother,  brought  in  the  'amper  for  me  to 
see  it  unpacked,  an'  all  the  other  childer 
stood  around,  and  Tommy  'e  say,  *  Sup- 
pose it's  a  'oax?'  An'  Walter  told  'im  it 
would  'a'  bin  if  'e  'a'  'ad  anything  to  do 
wi'  it,  an'  punched  'is  'ead  to  make  'im 
shut  up;  an'  then  mother  began,  an'  took 
the  things  out  one  after  the  other  as  sol- 
emn as  could  be  all  the  time,  though  the 
children  shouted,  on'y  when  she  cam'  to 
the  beef  she  weighed  it  i'  'er  'and  like,  an' 
ses  :  •  Sixteen  pounds,  I  do  believe  ! '  An' 
then  she  puts  'er  'and  into  the  'amper 
again,  an'  there  at  the  bottom  was  the  firin' 
to  cook  it,  an'  at  that  she  just  throw'd  'er 
apron  up  over  'er  face,  an'  sat  'erself  down 
in  that  there  chair,  an'  rocked  'erself  to 
an'  fro,  an'  'ad  a  good  cr}',  an'  that  relieved 
'er.  An'  little  Georgie  'e  say:  *  Oo's  'urt 
mother?'  An' I  ses:  "Ush,  Georgie,  no 
one's  'urt  mother.  Mother's  on'y  very 
glad,  that's  all.'  An'  it  was  queer  to  see 
the  little  chap  stannin'  lookin'  at  'er  puz- 
zled like,  you  know.  'E  don't  cry  when 
'e's  glad,  'e  don't !  An'  eh  !  that  beef, 
m'am  !  It  was  as  sweet  as  a  nut !  an'  that 
tender  I  could  eat  i'  spite  o'  me  teeth." 

She  had  lost  almost  all  her  teeth,  a  de- 
fect which  did  not  disfigure  her  because 
she  scarcely  parted  her  lips  when  she 
smiled.  "But  indeed  I'm  glad  they're 
gone,"  she  said  to  me,  alluding  to  her 
teeth,  "for  they  was  nobbut  a  trouble 
while  I  'ad  any.  They  began  to  go  while 
I  was  in  service  i'  London,  an'  my  missus, 
as  was  a  very  good  livin'  lady  an'  kind  to 
us  all,  down  to  me  as  was  nobbut  scullery- 
maid  then,  she  'eard  I  'ad  toothache,  an' 
she  ses  she'd  send  me  to  a  dentist  place. 
It's  a  kind  o'  charity.  You  don't  pay.  I 
think  young  gents  goes  there  to  learn  the 
dentistry  business,  an'  my!  they  do  torture 
you.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  else  I'd 
not  'ave  gone,  not  was  it  ever  so.  'Im  as 
did  my  teeth  used  to  get  me  'ead  fast  in  a 
chair,  an'  put  a  thing  in  me  mouth  to  'old 
it  open,  an'  then  'e'd  leave  me  like  that, 
an'  go  an'  laugh  an'  talk  wi'  the  other 
young  gents;  an' when  'e  'urt  mean'  I'd 
make  a  noise,  'e  used  to  say :  '  Now  jest 
you  shut  up.    You  know  you're  a  pauper 


an'  gets  all  this  'tendance  for  nothin',  an* 
good  dentistry  too.'  But  it  wasn't  good 
dentistry,"  she  added,  "for  it  'urt  awful 
all  the  time,  an'  didn't  last." 

This  casual  glimpse  of  the  price  which 
the  unfortunates  who  have  to  rely  upon 
"  charity  "  pay  for  the  same  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  makes  one  long  to  visit  such 
"young  gents"  with  a  big  stick  while 
one's  blood  is  boiling;  but  Janey  was  not 
by  way  of  complaining.  She  held  that  to 
do  and  to  suffer  were  an  inevitable  and 
necessary  part  of  to  be. 

"Then,"  she  continued,  "I  did  for  'em 
in  'ospital  meself,  for  they  'urt  that  bad  I 
begged  'em  to  give  me  summat,  an'  they 
got  me  creasote,  an'  one  of  the  nurses  she 
tol'  me,  *  If  you  use  that,  you'll  not  'ave  a 
tooth  left  i'  your  'ead.  It'll  destroy  them 
all.'  *An','  I  ses,  'all  the  better.'  An' 
sure  enough  it  did  destroy  'em  all,  axpress, 
but  a  stump  or  two,  an'  I  wish  they'd  go 
as  well,  I  do,  for  they're  nowt  but  a  both- 
er," She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  then 
pulled  herself  up  a  little  by  the  rope 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  apologized 
for  the  vagaries  of  her  legs,  "  which  do 
jump  so  as  never  was  to-day." 

"  How  did  your  illness  begin,  Janey  ?" 
I  asked. 

"It  was  carryin'  'eavy  weights  before 
I'd  done  growing  begun  it,"  she  answered. 
"  Me  aunt,  me  father's  sister,  was  cook  in 
a  gentleman's  'ouse,  an'  when  I  was  fifteen 
I  was  a  big  gell,  and  she  ses,  '  Send  Janey 
to  me  an'  I'll  make  'er  scullery-maid,  an' 
she'll  get  to  be  kitchen-maid  an'  cook  in 
time.'  An'  me  aunt  was  that  particular  it 
seemed  like  as  if  I'd  niver  no  rest,  for 
when  I  wasn't  workin'  'n  the  kitchen,  she 
made  me  sit  down  to  sewin',  makin'  me 
own  things  — an'  eh  !  I  did  get  together  a 
good  set  out !  But  I  'ad  to  carry  'eavy 
saucepans  of  water  an'  things,  an'  likely 
strained  meself  even  afore  I  got  to  be 
kitchen-maid,  an'  after  that  the  work  was 
'arder  nor  ever;  but  I  sent  mother  'ome  a 
lot  of  money  !  Then  I  began  to  feel  queer 
i'  me  legs,  an'  one  day  I  jest  flopped  down 
on  me  knees  an'  couldn't  get  up  again,  an' 
me  aunt  was  cross.  She  thought  I  was 
shammin'.  But  that  passed  off,  on'y  I 
went  on  gettin'  weak  an'  feelin'  bad  i'  me 
back,  till  at  last  you  could  see  as  I  couldn't 
drag  on  any  more,  an'  I  ses,  *  Oh,  aunt, 
you'll  not  scold,  for  I  can't ;  I  tol'  you  I'd 
go  on  till  I  dropped,  an'  I  'ave.'  Then 
she  spake  to  missus  to  send  me  'ome  for 
a  rest;  an' while  I  was  at  'ome  me  legs 
lost  all  power  on  a  suddent,  an'  that  time 
it  didn't  come  back,  an'  then  mother  took 
me  to  a  'ospital,  an'  the  very  first  question 
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the  doctor  ast  me  was  'ad  I  'ad  a  fall. 
An' at  first  I  ses  no,  an'  then  it  come  back 
to  me  all  of  a  'eap.  I  was  'urrying  down- 
stairs one  day  afraid  aunt  'ud  scold  me  for 
bein'  late  an'  lazy,  an'  I  slipped  an' fell  on 
me  back  ;  an'  when  I  came  to  think  on  it 
as  sure  as  ennythink  it  was  from  that  time 
I  felt  the  pain." 

Armed  with  these  details,  I  went  to 
consult  a  specialist  about  Janey,  in  the 
forlorn  hope  that  there  might  still  be 
something  to  be  done  for  her.  He  said, 
so  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion  with- 
out seeing  her,  he  should  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  case  of  hysterical 
paralysis,  a  thing  which  might  have  been 
cured  if  properly  treated  in  time.  But  he 
shook  his  head  and  was  doubtful  now 
when  he  heard  about  her  legs  being  drawn 
up  to  her.  The  thing,  however,  was  to 
arouse  in  her  a  strong  desire  to  recover. 
Singularly  enough  I  had  never  heard  her 
express  any  wish  on  the  subject.  She 
had  evidently  been  a  "show  case"  in  the 
hospital,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  medical  men  which  led  to  her  being 
made  much  of;  and  when  first  she  re- 
turned home  after  she  was  stricken  hope- 
lessly, as  it  was  supposed,  numbers  of 
people  had  come  to  see  her,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  kindness  —  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  are  collected  by  the  excitement  of 
a  great  calamity,  but  disappear  when  its 
e£Eect  upon  themselves  wears  off.  Janey, 
however,  had  enjoyed  her  little  notoriety, 
and  the  being  "  fussed  up,"  too  much  at 
the  time  to  suffer  acutely  from  fear  of  the 
dreadful  future  before  her.  As  the  days 
wore  on,  however,  and  there  was  no  change 
in  her  to  keep  the  first  flash  of  interest 
alive  in  her  visitors,  their  visits  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last  the  good 
vicar,  his  wife,  the  Scripture  reader,  and 
myself  were  all  who  ever  came  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  long,  dull  days.  A 
Propos  of  this  falling  off  of  her  friends 
Janey  gave  me  a  bright  instance  of  her 
patient  moderation.  I  had  been  feeling 
indignant  with  those  people  who  had  only 
paid  Janey  attention  while  they  could 
make  capital  of  her  case  from  which  to 
draw  large  interest  for  their  conversation  ; 
and  I  was  especially  angry  with  one  lady 
who  accepted  credit  for  her  supposed  de- 
votion to  the  poor  girl  while  all  the  time 
neglecting  to  visit  her. 

"  She  has  not  been  to  see  you  yet, 
then  ? "  I  happened  to  remark  one  day, 
involuntarily  implying  a  reproach,  I  am 
afraid. 

"  Ah,  well,  you  see,"  said  Janey  toler- 
antly, "she  'as  amany  things   to  do,  an' 


must  find  it  'ard  to  remember  'em  all. 
When  she  ses  she'll  come  she  means  to 
right  enough  ;  but  one  thing  crowds  an- 
other out  o'  'er  mind,  an'  that's  'ow  it  'ap- 
pens  she  forgets  me." 
Shakespeare  puts  it  more  concisely  :  — 

What  we  do  oft  determine  oft  we  break; 
Purpose  is  but  a  slave  to  memory. 

But  Janey's  kindly  wisdom  only  dif- 
fered from  his  in  the  expression  of  it. 

"  Do  you  like  being  read  to,  Janey  ?  "  I 
asked,  soon  after  our  acquaintance  began. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  not  very  enthusi- 
astically. "  Scripter  reader  and  the  vicar 
they  comes  an'  reads." 

"  What  do  they  read  to  you  ?  " 

"  The  Bible,  as  is  what  they're  paid  to 
do,  you  know,"  she  answered,  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  obligation  entailed  to 
honestly  earn  one's  wages.  "  An'  Miss 
Hawke,  she  used  to  read  to  me  about  the 
martyrs  till  I  got  the  'orrors  thinkin'  of 
'em.  Mrs.  Miller  used  to  read  too,  an* 
Mrs.  Frier,  about  this  miserable  world  an' 
all  people  'as  to  bear,  till  I  was  that  low 
sperrited  I  used  to  lie  'ere  an'  cry  to  me- 
self  alone.  An*  they  used  to  read  about 
'eaven  too,  an*  'ow  'appy  we  should  be  to 
think  o'  goin'  there,  an'  'ow  all  this  afllic- 
tion  was  sent  to  try  us.  I  used  to  be 
thinkin'  too  much  about  gettin'  well  at 
first,  but  Mrs.  Frier  she  tol'  me  that  wasn't 
right,  that  we  should  bear  what  the  Lord 
sends  us  wi'out  repining,  an'  be  thankful 
when  'e  doesn't  make  it  no  'arder  for  enny 
on  us  nor  'e  'as  for  me,  black  sinner  as  I 
am." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Frier  told  you  all  wrong,'* 
I  answered  boldly.  "  There  is  a  demon 
she  worships,  a  frightful  spirit  who  wan- 
tonly tortures  us."  Janey  looked  startled. 
"Does  a  father  afflict  his  children?**  I 
asked  her.  She  shook  her  head  dubi- 
ously. "  He  may  chide  and  punish,  but 
he  doesn't  injure  them,"  I  pursued  —  "and 
you  are  to  think  of  getting  well." 

After  that  I  began  to  read  her  cheerful 
secular  stories  to  fill  her  with  a  wholesome 
love  of  life,  and  carefully  avoided  all  those 
goody-goody  productions  which,  by  preach- 
ing a  stultifying  resignation,  would  natu- 
rally tend  to  confirm  her  in  her  hopeless 
condition. 

After  Christmas  the  circumstances  of 
the  family  had  greatly  improved,  thanks 
to  Janey,  who  had  worked  wonders  from 
her  sick-bed,  having,  by  dint  of  boldly 
sending  for  people  to  beg  their  help,  and 
writing  curiously  spelt  missives  in  her 
queer,  unpractised  hand,  succeeded  in 
placing  three  of  her  brothers  and  a  sister 
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in  situations  —  one  brother  as  grocer's 
assistant,  another  in  a  printing  office,  the 
third  in  the  "works,"  and  her  sister  in 
service ;  and  as  all  four  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  county,  contrib- 
uted to  the  support  of  "the  home,"  the 
pinch  of  poverty  was  no  longer  felt  there. 
Janey  herself  too,  not  content  with  "  mind- 
ing father,"  ordering  his  goings  out  and 
his  comings  in,  his  food  and  clothing,  ad- 
ministering the  funds  of  the  family  to  the 
best  advantage  for  everybody,  and  manag- 
ing the  household  generally,  had  taken  the 
child  of  a  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who 
had  "'appened  a  misfortune"  —  to  use 
her  own  quaint  euphemism  —  "to  tend," 
by  which  she  made  a  few  more  shillings  a 
week  herself.  The  child,  a  little  girl,  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  "tending,"  being 
about  a  year  old,  very  sturdy,  and  just  able 
to  toddle  !  but  Janey,  lying  on  her  back  in 
bed,  only  just  able  to  move  her  arms,  did 
wonders  with  her,  keeping  her  amused 
from  the  time  she  woke  till  she  fell  asleep 
again,  simply  by  talking  to  her,  and  "all 
the  while  'aving  an  eye  to  father,"  who  was 
apt  to  be  troublesome  if  Janey's  vigilance 
relaxed.  She  had  a  long  stick  with  a 
handle  now,  a  most  useful  instrument  with 
which  she  could  reach  to  any  part  of  the 
room,  using  it  like  a  shepherd's  crook, 
opening  and  shutting  the  door  with  it, 
pulling  the  baby  back  to  her  bedside  by 
her  waist-belt  when  she  crept  out  of  reach, 
and  administering  condign  punishment  to 
father  if  she  caught  him  "at  his  tricks," 
to  which,  after  the  arrival  of  the  baby,  he 
had  added  breaking  her  playthings,  steal- 
ing her  sweets,  and  slyly  pinching  her. 

"Poor  father!"  Janey  exclaimed  ten- 
derly. "  When  mother  goes  out  an'  leaves 
'im  for  me  to  tend,  it  do  seem  as  if  'e  knew 
I  was  'elpless,  'e  do  be'ave  that  bad.  An' 
'e  can't  abide  the  baby.  'E's  kind  o'  jeal- 
ous o'  'er,  I  think,  an'  would  do  'er  a 
mischief  if  it  wasn't  for  the  stick.  I 
catches  'im  glowerin'  at  'er,  an'  if  'e  sees 
I  sees  'im  'e  pretends  it's  summat  else  'e's 
lookin'  at,  for  'e's  that  cunning — you 
wouldn't  believe  !  But  I  jest  shakes  the 
stick  at  'im,  an'  ses :  *  Ugh  !  you  would, 
would  you  ?  '  an'  'e's  as  meek  as  Mary  'ad 
a  little  lamb." 

Now  that  they  were  more  comfortably 
off,  Janey  decided  at  my  instigation  to 
move  to  a  better  house,  where  there  would 
be  room  for  her  to  have  a  full-sized  bed 
and  more  accommodation  generally,  be- 
sides the  relief  of  quiet  after  the  thud  of 
the  steam-hammer  and  roar  of  the  big 
ironworks  at  the  back,  and  the  heavy 
patter  of   clogged  feet   on   the    petrified 


pats  of  butter  of  which  the  pavement  in 
front  appeared  to  be  composed.  The 
mother,  helpless,  querulous,  fatalistic,  and 
a  chronic  sufferer  from  extreme  debility, 
had  no  energy  for  the  move.  It  would 
upset  Janey,  she  was  sure,  and  disagree 
with  father,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  overcame 
her  opposition  by  showing  her  that  she 
had  already  been  to  blame  for  allowing 
Janey's  legs  to  contract  so  much,  and  it 
was  her  duty  now  to  put  herself  out  to  any 
extent  necessary  for  Janey's  good.  The 
latter  was  nervous  herself  about  being 
moved.  She  had  not  been  out  of  her  little 
room  for  three  years,  and  the  thought  of 
being  carried  through  the  streets  "an' 
seein'  'em  all  again  "  excited  her  so  much 
that  she  was  prostrated  for  days  before 
the  event.  When  the  ordeal  was  over, 
however,  and  she  found  herself  in  a,  com- 
paratively speaking,  large,  bright  room, 
newly  papered,  with  plants  growing  in  a 
box  outside  the  window,  pictures  in  frames 
on  the  walls,  a  big  armchair  for  father,  a 
delightful  spring  bed  for  herself,  and  a 
cot  for  baby,  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  sit  up  ! 

"Of  course  you  will  sit  up,"  I  an- 
swered.    "  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time." 

I  had  been  telling  her  this,  and  trying  to 
rouse  her  out  of  the  depressing  state  of 
resignation  I  had  found  her  preached  into, 
ever  since  I  had  consulted  the  specialist 
on  her  account.  She  looked  at  me  in  a 
shy,  timorous  way  now,  as  if  she  wanted 
to  say  something,  but  did  not  like  to,  and 
she  had  a  cheap-looking  publication  in 
her  hand  which  she  was  fingering  ner- 
vously. 

"  What  is  it,  Janey  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You 
must  tell  me." 

She  bent  her  head  towards  me,  and 
spoke  in  a  mysterious  whisper. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  faith-healing  ?  "  she 
asked,  and  then  she  held  out  the  penny 
publication. 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  the  papers  just 
then  about  faith-healing  ci,  propos  of  the 
"  miraculous  cures  "  brought  about  by  pil- 
grimages to  Lourdes  and  elsewhere,  and 
knowing  that  marvellous  results  really 
had  followed  the  effects  of  excitement  and 
"  faith "  in  the  minds  of  hysterical  pa- 
tients, I  saw  a  possible  chance  for  Janey, 
and  answered  without  hesitation,  "Yes,  I 
do." 

One  of  her  brothers  had  brought  in  a 
paper  on  the  subject  published  by  a  so- 
ciety then  practising  faith-healing  in  Lon 
don.      Many    most    interesting    accounts 
j  were   given  of    cures   effected   at  prayer 
I  meetings,  and   on  what  would  otherwise 
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have  been  the  patient's  death-bed.  The 
reports  were  worked  up  with  much  detail, 
which  made  them  exciting  reading  for 
one  in  Janey's  condition,  and  I  could  feel 
that  she  was  watching  me  with  great  anx- 
iety and  trepidation  as  I  perused  them. 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?  "  she  asked  again 
eagerly. 

"  I  believe  you  are  just  one  of  the  best 
cases  to  try  it  on.  I  think  you  could  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  kind  of  thing,"  I 
answered.  "  I  will  write  them  an  account 
of  your  trouble,  if  you  like,  and  ask  them 
what  they  would  recommend." 

Janey  pulled  herself  half  up  by  her 
rope  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  then  let 
herself  drop  on  her  pillow  again,  not  know- 
ing how  to  contain  her  eagerness  and  anx- 
iety. 

My  letter  was  addressed  to  a  lady  who 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faith-healing  movement,  and  by  return  of 
post  1  received  a  gentle,  courteous  reply, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was  :  "  Is 
not   this    dear    child   committed   to  your 

care  ?    Read "  then  followed  a  list>sof 

texts,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  lost 
and  forgotten.  1  had  boldly  suggested 
that  the  faith-healers  should  come  and 
cure  my  Janey  if  they  could,  but  they 
preferred  to  let  me  have  the  credit  of  cur- 
ing her  myself,  it  seemed  —  also  if  possi- 
ble, I  suppose.  But,  allowing  that  "  this 
dear  child  "  was  committed  to  my  care, 
how  much  should  I  be  justified  in  doing 
to  enable  her  to  apply  her  strength  of 
mind  to  the  healing  of  her  body  ?  I  knew 
well  what  extraordinary  results  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  mind  on 
matter,  and  also  knew  with  what  childlike 
confidence  she  would  carry  out  any  sug- 
gestion I  might  make  ;  would  it  be  right  to 
try.?  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  I 
did  think  of  consulting  some  one  wiser 
than  myself,  but  then  I  was  afraid  of  being 
discouraged,  and  I  knew  the  experiment 
could  only  be  well  made  by  one  without 
doubt  and  all  enthusiasm. 

I  took  the  whole  week  to  screw  up  my 
courage,  I  confess,  but  when  my  next  day 
came  for  visiting  Janey  I  went  in  bravely 
and  told  her  I  could  help  her  to  cure  her- 
self, explaining  that  I  was  not  able  to  do 
it  by  the  means  which  the  society  em- 
ployed, but  that  I  had  a  method  of  my  own 
which  was  just  as  effectual.  I  told  her 
also  that  I  should  require  a  piano  to  help 
me,  and  would  send  one  during  the  week, 
and  recommended  her  to  begin  at  once  to 
believe  firmly  that  she  was  going  to  be 
cured. 

Janey  heard  me  with  reverent  attention, 


and  when  I  left  her  there  was  a  glow  in 
her  grey  eyes  and  an  expression  of  exal- 
tation on  her  face  that  frightened  me. 
Suppose  I  made  bad  worse  ?  The  thought 
was  alarming;  but  I  felt  I  must  go  on  now 
and  do  something,  otherwise  I  should  be 
running  the  risk  of  making  bad  worse  in 
another  way,  by  inflicting  a  dreadful  dis- 
appointment on  Janey,  and  robbing  her 
through  myself  of  her  faith  in  her  fellow- 
creatures. 

We  had  decided,  between  ourselves, 
not  to  mention  the  experiment  to  any  one 
until  we  had  tried  it.  Janey  agreed  with 
me  that  the  attempt  would  create  a  dis- 
turbing amount  of  interest  among  her  peo- 
ple, and  I  was  afraid  of  the  criticism,  not 
to  mention  the  ridicule  of  my  own. 

Janey  was  delicately  emotional,  I  knew, 
for  I  had  read  her  Tennyson  and  Long- 
fellow, and  seen  her  transparent  skin 
suffused  with  pale  pink  flushes  of  pure 
pleasure  when  I  came  to  the  passages  that 
specially  appealed  to  her.  She  would 
repeat  such  words  as  :  — 

the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown, 

lovingly;  and  mount  to  an  evident  devo- 
tional enthusiasm  on  lines  like  :  — 

Ah,  Lover !  Brother !   Guide !  Lamp  of  the 

Law! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  thy  name  and  thee ! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  thy  Law  of  Good  I 
I  take  my  refuge  in  thy  Order !     Om  I 
The  dew  is  on  the  lotus  1  —  Rise,  Great  Sun  1 
And  lift  my  leaf  and  mix  me  with  the  wave. 
Om  mani padmi  hum,  the  Sunrise  comes! 
The  Dewdrop  slips  into  the  shining  Sea. 

And  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  words 
whose  meanings  she  could  only  gather 
approximately  had  power  to  move  her 
deeply  chiefly  by  the  rhythm  and  sound 
of  them,  then  music  must  certainly  be  a 
most. effectual  adjunct  to  any  attempt  to 
work  upon  her  will  pleasurably  through 
her  emotions  ;  and  therefore  the  piano. 

I  found  her  on  the  eventful  day  in  a  state 
of  quiet  exaltation,  which  contrasted  fa- 
vorably with  the  inward  trepidation  from 
which  I  was  suffering.  She  was  full  of 
confidence  —  faith,  she  called  it.  Father 
and  the  baby  had  been  sent  out  for  the 
afternoon,  that  there  might  be  no  interrup- 
tion. The  piano  had  been  placed  by  her 
direction  so  that  she  might  see  my  fingers 
as  I  played,  and  I  found  she  had  put  her 
best  dressing-jacket  on,  and  had  herself 
and  the  room  smartened  up  to  the  utmost 
extent,  as  for  a  festive  occasion. 

I  dared  not  hesitate,  so  I  began  at  once 
—  feeling  all  the  time  as  if  I  were  doing  a 
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deed  of  darkness  —  practising  a  black, 
forbidden  art. 

"You  know  what  faith  is,  Janey?"  I 
said  solemnly.  "You  must  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  power  which  can  and  will 
cure  you,  and  that  presently  you  will  be 
able  to  sit  up  again.  You  must  rest  on 
that  thought,  as  it  were,  and  let  it  make 
you  feel  happy  and  strong." 

Janey  grasped  the  handles  of  the  rope 
suspended  above  her  with  both  hands, 
and  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Will  it  come 
all  of  a  sudden  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  I  replied.  "  But  don't 
look  about  the  room.  Watch  my  fingers 
as  I  play;  listen  to  the  music;  and,  above 
everything, /^^//Z.  Open  your  heart  to  it 
as  to  a  great  joy  ;  let  it  tingle  through  you  ; 
and  be  sure  that  it  will  bring  new  life  to 
you." 

I  had  begun  to  believe  in  it  myself  by 
this  time,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano  in 
nearly  as  great  a  state  of  exaltation  as 
Janey  was,  fortunately,  for  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  nervous  ;  but  as  it  was 
I  could  play —  better  than  my  best,  I  fan- 
cied. I  chose  the  music  which  "speaks 
to  the  heart  alone,"  and  was  conscious  at 
first  of  how  it  was  affecting  Janey;  but 
presently  I  forgot  her,  and,  drifting  off  to 
measures  that  affect  the  imagination,  I 
became  absorbed. 

There  was  a  great  procession  passing 
between  high  houses  down  a  narrow  street. 
The  houses  were  yellow  stone,  and  above 
them  was  a  narrow  strip  of  sky,  intensely 
blue,  with  one  great  white  dazzling  mass 
of  sun-bright  cloud  upon  it.  It  was  a  pro- 
cession of  women  in  flowing  robes  of 
exquisite  amethyst  tints.  They  walk  in 
step,  carrying  harps,  on  which  they  played 
an  accompaniment  while  they  sang  :  "  To 
us  !  to  us  it  is  given  to  do  great  deeds  !  " 
And  so  singing  they  came  to  the  end  of 
the  long  street  of  flat-roofed,  Oriental 
houses  with  tiny  casements,  and  passed 
out  into  the  open  desert,  where  the  heat 
radiated  upwards  from  the  yellow  sand. 
And  here  they  separated  as  water  sepa- 
rates, spreading  widely  when  it  emerges 
from  a  narrow  channel  into  an  open  space, 
but  still  flowing  on  in  one  direction  ;  so 
they  separated,  each  reclining  on  the  in- 
visible air,  as  it  seemed,  and  floating  off 
apart.  Their  dresses  flashed  like  gems 
in  the  sunshine.  Their  hair  shone.  Their 
harps  resounded  to  the  touch  of  their  milk- 
white  hands,  and  their  clear,  rich  voices 
rang  out  always  triumphantly  :  "  To  us  !  to 
us  it  is  given  to  do  great  deeds  !  "  And  so 
singing  they  passed  on  over  the  desert 
into  the  west,  their  voices  falling  fainter 


and  fainter,  their  forms  growing  more 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  till  the  one  was 
invisible  and  the  other  had  died  away. 

And  as  I  struck  the  last  soft,  quivering 
chord  arpeggio,  I  turned  to  look  at  Janey. 

She  was  sitting  up. 

And  from  that  day  too  she  continued  to 
sit  up  —  in  bed  at  first,  but  by  degrees  she 
became  strong  enough  to  be  moved  into 
a  chair,  and  dressed.  Then  she  got  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  dress  her- 
self, and  hobble  about  the  room ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  but  for  her  mother's 
fatal  apathy  in  letting  her  legs  contract, 
she  would  eventually  have  quite  recov- 
ered. There  was  no  stretching  those 
stiff,  shortened  tendons  back  to  their  nor- 
mal length,  however,  and  poor  Janey  re- 
mained a  cripple  ;  but  happily  a  very  active 
one. 

We  got  her  a  bath  chair  next,  and  her 
brothers  by  turns  wheeled  her  out  every 
day.  The  first  visit  she  paid  was  to  me. 
I  had  often  described  our  house  to  her, 
and  the  rooms  and  furniture,  and  when  she 
arrived  she  was  wheeled  into  all  the  ones 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  was  loud  in  the 
expression  of  her  amazement  because  she 
said  she  hadn't  imagined  it  at  all  like  that. 

But  all  this  time  father  was  getting  more 
troublesome,  and  was  "that  cunning  it 
did  seem  sometimes  as  if  'e  would  'ave  to 
be  put  away."  I  had  had  a  little  window- 
garden  made  outside  Janey's  window  and 
filled  with  flowers,  of  which  she  took  the 
greatest  care  ;  but  one  evening,  when  she 
went  as  usual  to  trim  and  water  them,  she 
found  they  had  all  been  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  strewn  on  the  ground  outside. 
I  thought  the  rough  hands  from  the  iron- 
works had  done  it;  they  used  to  destroy 
our  grounds  when  they  could  effect  an 
entry;  but  Janey  said  no,  with  a  wise 
shake  of  her  head.  "Hawks  dinna  peck 
out  hawks'  een.  The  men  '11  not  touch 
our  flowers  now  Sammy's  at  the  works. 
It's  father;  I  know  it's  father.  'E  throwed 
a  plate  at  baby  yesterday,  'e's  that  jealous 
or  summat  o'  the  child ;  an'  'e  doesn't 
know  what  mischief  to  be  up  to  next. 
But  then,  it's  father,  you  know,  an'  if  it 
wasn't  that  it  'ud  be  summat  else." 

I  had  risen  to  take  my  leave,  and  she 
looked  up  at  me  with  her  peculiar  little 
smile  that  scarcely  disturbed  a  feature, 
and  held  my  hand  a  moment  affectionateh'. 
A  tinge  of  color  had  come  to  her  delicate 
cheeks  since  she  was  able  to  go  out  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  her  large  grey  eyes  were 
brighter.  It  was  a  most  interesting  face, 
melancholy  in  repose,  but  beaming  with 
good  feeling  and  clear  intelligence. 
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"  Good-bye,  Janey,"  I  said,  "  until  next 
Monday,  unless  you  can  come  to  see  me." 

"Good-bye,  m'am,"  slie  answered,  "an' 
thank  you  kindly.  If  the  boys  are  either 
of  'em  back  i'  time  to  take  me  I'd  like  to 
go;  but  I'm  afraid  this  week" — she 
heaved  a  little  sigh,  then  added,  in  her 
usual  cheerful  way  —  "But  of  course  if 
it  is  to  be  it  will  be." 

The  following  Monday  I  laid  up  a  life- 
long regret  for  myself  by  going  to  see 
Janey  much  later  than  I  had  ever  done 
before.  A  game  of  tennis  was  the  impor- 
tant matter  that  detained  me. 

The  cottage  door  stood  ajar,  as  it  always 
did  on  my  visiting  day,  so  that  I  might 
walk  in  without  disturbing  the  siesta  of 
mother  up-stairs  by  knocking.     The  first 
thing  I  saw  on  entering  Janey's  room  was 
father  sitting  comfortably  by  the  window 
in  his  big  armchair.     He  greeted  me  with 
a  cunning  grin.     Janey  was  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  and  the  baby  girl  was  sitting  be- 
side her  patting  her  cheek.     I  thought  it 
was  a  game  at  first,  but  Janey  turned  a 
ghastly  face  to   me  when  she  heard  my 
step,  and  moaned.     There    was  a  horrid 
wound  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and  there 
was  a  heavy  wooden  stool  lying  near  her 
with  blood  upon  it.     I  called  through  the 
open  window  to  a  man  who  was  passing. 
He  helped  me  to  lift  Janey  on  to  her  bed, 
and  then  hurried  off  for  a  doctor,  father 
looking  on  meanwhile  with  a  self-satisfied 
smirk,  and  every  now  and  then  chuckling 
to  himself  as   if   hugely   delighted   with 
something.     Janey  held  my  hand  convul- 
sively.    She  was  sensible,  and  looked  up 
at  me  with  a  piteous  expression  in  her 
beautiful  eyes.     "  I  don't  know  as  'e  'adn't 
better  'a'  bin  put  away,"  she  whispered, 
"for  where  mother  an'  the  childer  will  be 
if  ennything  'appens  to  me,  I  can't  imag- 
ine."    She  stopped,  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
little,  then  looked  up  again.     "  It  seemed 
to  come  over  'im  all  of  a  minute,"  she  said 
—  "just  afore  you  came.     I  was  sittin' on 
the  floor  playin'  wi'  baby,  an'  'e  jest  took 
up  the  stool,  an'  throwed  it  at  me,  grinnin' 
all  the  ti  me.     Oh  !  you  bad  man  !  see  what 
you've  done  !     Eh  !   but  it  'urts,  me  'ead 
does.     I  misdoubt  me  I'll  never  think  for 
'em  all  no   more."     Two  great  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke.     The  blow 
would  not  have  killed  a  robuster  person, 
but  Janey  had  no  recuperative  power  in 
her  fragile  body,  and  never  rallied  from 
the   shock   to   her  system.     Dear,   good, 
gentle,   loving    creature!      She    managed 
"  to  think  for  'em  all  "  a  few  days  longer, 
arranging,  directing,  advising  to  the  last. 
She  had  been  silent  some  hours  before  the 


end,  and  we  who  were  sitting  beside  her 
thought  we  should  never  hear  her  low, 
sweet  voice  again  making  the  harsh  words 
musical  by  smoothing  out  the  rugged  as- 
pirates—  when  suddenly  she  began  to 
murmur  something  about  Georgie,  her 
youngest  brother,  a  very  delicate  child: 
"Watch  when  'e's  white,"  she  said,  "an' 
never  you  mind  no  schoolmasters  nor 
magistrates.  Jest  you  keep  'im  at  'ome. 
'E'll  niver  do  no  'ard  work,  but  if  you  take 
care  of  'im  'e'll  be  good  for  a  light  busi- 
ness—  stationery  and  books " 

She  broke  off,  and  looked  at  the  piano. 
I  had  described  that  vision  of  the  singing 
women  to  her,  and  told  her  how  to  inter- 
pret it,  and  we  had  summoned  them  since 
more  than  once  for  our  encouragement,  so 
that  I  knew  what  she  meant  when  she  said 
in  a  stronger  voice,  with  a  last  little  smile : 
"  Would  you  play  it  again  —  very  soft  like 

—  while  I  watch  your  fingers  —  an'  maybe 
they'll  come  and 'elp  me  —  'elp  me  up  — 
this  last  little  bit  o'  the  way." 

I  sat  down  to  summon  the  singing 
women,  and  presently  we  heard  their  song 

—  "To  us!  to  us  it  is  given  to  do  great 
deeds  !  "  —  and  down  the  narrow  street  of 
the  Oriental  city  they  swept  in  their  gem- 
tinted  garments,  and  floated  out  into  the 
desert,  and  on  towards  the  sunset.  But 
before  they  faded  quite  from  sight  and 
hearing,  some  one  touched  me  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  The  look  of  pain  had  passed 
from  Janey's  face,  a  tender  smile  lingered 
about  her  lips,  and  it  was  plain  that "  they  " 
had  lovingly  helped  her  gentle  spirit  up  — 
that  last  little  bit  of  the  way. 


From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
ELIZABETHAN   EXPLORERS.* 

The  Reformation  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century  is  one  of  the  watersheds 

*  I.  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages^   Traf- 

yiques,  and  Discoveries  "f  the  English  Nation,  made 

by  Sea  or  Overland.     By  Richard  Haklvyt,  Preacher, 

and    sometime    Student  of    Christchurch  in  Oxford. 

London,  1599. 

2.  Narratives  of  Voyages  towards  the  North-  West 
in  Search  o/a  Passage  to  Cathay  and  India,  1496  to 
163 1,  with  Selections  from  the  Early  Records  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company  and  front  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  By  Thomas  Randall,  Esq. 
London,  1849. 

3.  Navigantiutn  atgue  Itinerantiunt  Bibliotheca ; 
or,  a  Compleat  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
consisting  of  above  Four  Hundred  of  the  tnost  A  u- 
thentick  Writers.  By  John  Harris,  A.M.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.    In  two  volumes,  folio.     London, 

4.  State  Papers,  published  under  the  A  uthority  of 
Her  Majesty' s  CoTntnission,     Part  V.     London,  1849. 

5.  The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ; 
being  his  next  Voyage  to  that  to  Nombre  de  Dios, 
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of  history.  From  it,  great  streams  of 
thought,  which  have  flowed  far,  and  which 
are  still  flowing  with  as  vigorous  a  current 
as  ever,  first  took  a  definite  direction. 
And  of  no  country  is  this  truer  than  of 
England.  Here  the  "  new  learning  "  found 
a  congenial  soil;  and  speedily  had  won- 
derful effects  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
The  old  landmarks  of  opinion  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
Englishmen  moved,  at  first  timidly  and 
slowly,  then  with  vigorous  and  determined 
resolution,  out  into  broader  tracts  of  activ- 
ity than  before.  In  these  was  promise  of 
adventure  to  the  adventurous,  and  of  profit 
to  the  bold.  A  vast  fund  of  latent  energy 
had  been  thus  set  free,  and  sought  em- 
ployment in  every  direction.  Dynastic 
contests  in  England  had  been  stilled  for 
the  moment  by  the  accession  of  the  vig- 
orous Tudor  race  to  the  throne.  The 
chronic  wars  with  France  no  longer  drew 
to  themselves  and  expended  the  young, 
powerful  manhood  of  the  nation,  which 
looked  out  the  more  eagerly  on  that  ac- 
count for  occupation  in  other  fields. 

Again,  the  instinct  of  self-defence  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  By  the  breach  with 
the  papacy  England  had  been  forced  into 
a  position  of  antagonism  with  the  great 
Continental  nations  which  still  held  fast  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  Those  were  days 
when  war  —  the  ultimfi  ratio  regum  — 
was  still  recognized  as  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing uniformity  in  religion ;  and  the 
pope,  as  was  repeatedly  shown,  could 
count  in  the  last  resort  on  the  musketeers 
of  France  and  the  galleons  of  Spain  to 
bring  a  recalcitrant  nation  to  reason.  Had 
Henry  VIIL  not  been  given  to  building 
great  ships  and  casting  brass  cannon  of 
an  unheard-of  size,  an  Armada  might  have 
sailed  before  1588  ;  and  the  English,  who 
were  then  said  to  be  "  the  fiercest  nation 
in  Europe,"  were  not  slow  to  follow  the 
lead  of  their  sovereign  in  a  direction  so 
entirely  in  accordance  with  their  own  war- 
like tastes. 

Commerce  had  its  own  special  and  pow- 
erful impulse  to  give  to  adventure  by  sea. 
The  old  tracks  of  trading  were  out  of  favor. 
The  fishing  industry  was  depressed  by  the 
unaccountable  dislike  which  the  nation 
seemed  to  have  taken  to  the  use  of  fish  as 
an  article  of  food.  Under  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical regime  not  only  was  every  Friday, 
as  our  own  prayer-book  orders,  "  a  day  of 

Collated  with  an  unpublished  MS .  of  Francis  Fletcher, 
Chaplain  to  the  Expedition.  With  Appendices  and 
an  Introduction  by  W.  S,  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1854. 

6.  English  Men  of  A  ction.     Sir  Francis  Drake. 
By  Julian  Corbett.     London,  1890. 


fasting,"  when  no  flesh  meat  might  be 
eaten;  but  the  same  rule  applied  during 
the  whole  of  the  six  weeks  of  Lent.  At 
such  times  the  gastronomic  science  of  the 
period  concentrated  itself  upon  fish  as  a 
substitute,*  and  thus  a  brisk  and  constant 
demand  was  created.  But  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Reform  altered  all  this.  It 
became  a  point  of  Protestantism  to  eat 
flesh  and  to  reject  fish  ;  and  the  fishermen 
found  their  occupation  gone.  The  ob- 
servant secretary  of  state  saw  with  regret 
the  decay  of  their  industry,  and  the  fish- 
eries on  all  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands  falling  under  the  control  of  the 
Flemings,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards.^ 
But  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  stem  a  ten- 
dency so  powerful.  What  he  could  do  he 
did,  and  through  the  Parliament  of  1562-3 
he  carried  a  statute  to  make  the  eating  of 
flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  3/.  or  three 
months'  imprisonment;  while  even  on 
Wednesday  one  dish  of  flesh  was  permit- 
ted only  on  condition  that  "there  were 
served  at  the  same  table  and  at  the  same 
meal  three  full,  competent,  usual  dishes 
of  sea  fish  of  sundry  kinds,  fresh  or 
salt.J 

But  the  bill,  though  passed,  was  to  no 
purpose;  and  indeed  the  age  for  sump- 
tuary regulations  of  any  kind  depending 
upon  enactments  of  a  government  was 
fast  passing  away. 

Concurrently  with  this  closing  of  old 
sea  routes,  new  ones  were  gradually  open- 
ing. Commercial  prosperity  did  not  di- 
minish ;  it  even  grew  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  imports,  of  many  new  and 
unfamiliar  descriptions,  which  had  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  staples  of  the  country. 
These  were  as  yet  but  few,  principally 
wool,  as  also  the  woollen  cloths  and  baizes 
of  which  there  was  a  large  and  flourishing 

*  Though  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  Sir 
William  Cecil  was  making  a  rhetorical  point  with  a 
degree  of  pardonable  exaggeration  when  he  said  "no 
flesh  at  all  was  eaten  on  fish  days,  even  the  king  could 
not  have  license."  (Notes  upon  an  Act  for  the  In- 
crease of  the  Navy,  1563,  Domestic  MSS.  Rolls 
House.) 

t  Even  at  the  present  day  the  bulk  of  the  take  of  the 
Cornish  pilchard  fishery  goes  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

X  5  Eliz.  cap.  4,  5  (1563).  So  staunch  a  Protestant 
as  Cecil  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  beyond 
suspicion  of  reactionary  tendencies,  but  it  was  not  so  ; 
for  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  in  order  to  disarm  suspi- 
cion of  his  motives  he  was  obliged  to  add  a  clause  to 
his  bill,  to  the  effect  that  "because  no  person  should 
misjudge  the  intent  of  the  statute,  which  was  politicly 
meant  only  for  the  increase  af  fishermen  and  mariners 
and  not  for  any  superstition  for  choice  of  meats,  who- 
soever should  teach  or  preach  that  eating  of  fish  or  for- 
bearing of  flesh  was  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man 
or  for  the  service  of  God  should  be  punished  as  the 
spreader  of  false  news."  —  Clause  to  be  added  to  the 
Act  quoted  (in  Cecil's  handwriting),  Domestic  MSS. 
Eliz.  vol.  xxvii. 
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manufacture  in  Devonshire  and  Somerset. 
Even  in  those  days  London  had  begun  to 
import  corn,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of 
Cecil.* 

French  silks  and  wines  came  in  increas- 
ing quantities  year  by  year  ;  and  yet  while 
the  toreign  trade  steadily  increased  "the 
port  towns  of  the  realm  had  been  steadily 
decaying,"  and,  instead  of  being  "  well  fur- 
nished with  ships  and  mariners,"  only  a 
few  coasters  and  barges  were  found  in 
many  harbors.  The  reason  was  that 
much  of  the  carrying  trade  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  French  and  the  Flemings  ; 
and  until  new  paths  were  opened,  and  a 
new  enthusiasm  created,  the  maritime  in- 
dustry continued  to  decay. 

The  ocean  routes,  as  they  became  famil- 
iar in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period, 
were  four  in  number. 

1.  The  Baltic  trade  —  with  Russia, 
north  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Hence  came  tallow,  flax  and 
hemp,  raw  and  manufactured  into  cables, 
cordage,  and  sail-cloth,  iron  and  steel, 
pitch  and  tar,  timber  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly such  fir-trees  as  would  serve  for 
the  masts  and  spars  of  ships,  also  furs  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  fine  and  costly  pelts  of 
the  sable  and  ermine  to  the  coarser  and 
commoner  wolf  and  bear  skins.  Hides 
also  were  brought  from  Russia  in  great 
numbers. 

2.  The  Turkey  and  Levantine  trade, 
which  traversed  the  southern  ports  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  northern  of  Africa.  Thence 
were  brought  silks,  damasks,  cloth  of  gold, 
perfumes,  fruits,  and  spices.  The  trans- 
port of  wine  to  and  from  Rouen  and 
Bordeaux  may  be  considered  as  being 
practically  a  coasting  trade. 

These  two  were  purely  commercial. 

3.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  the 
Cape,  and  the  Southern  Seas.  This  was 
partly  commercial,  partly  exploring,  and 
to  a  large  extent  piratical.  The  ships 
sailed  heavily  armed,  and  with  large  crews 
for  their  tonnage.  They  would  sail  from 
port  to  port  and  from  one  group  of  islands 
to  another,  where  they  could  find  a  market 
for   their   merchandise,  or   purchase    the 

*  It  appears  from  the  customs  entries  that  the 
heaviest  foreign  trade  was  in  canvas,  linen,  cloth, 
wood,  oil,  and  wines.  The  total  value  of  the  wine  en- 
tered at  the  port  of  London  alone  in  the  year  1559  was 
64,000/.,  the  retail  selling  price  being  then  on  an  aver- 
age 7<f.  a  gallon.  The  iron  trade  with  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Spain  was  considerable,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
English  then  depended  on  foreign  manufacturers  for 
their  supply  of  knives,  nails,  buttons,  and  even  of  pins 
and  needles.  Hops  stand  at  a  large  figure,  and  also 
sugar.  Among  miscellaneous  articles  are  found  dolls, 
tennis-balls,  cabbages,  turnips,  tape  and  thread,  glasses, 
hats,  laces,  marmalade,  baskets,  and  rods  for  baskets. 
/Froude's  History,  vol.  viii.,  chap,  xlvii.  note.) 


pepper  or  the  "  sinnamon,"  the  cloves, 
nutmegs,  or  ginger,  the  pearls  or  "lapis 
lazzudis "  that  those  lands  are  rich  in. 
Here  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  particu- 
larly the  Portuguese  were  their  compet- 
itors, and  were  bitter  against  the  EngKsh 
as  interlopers  upon  their  profitable  mo- 
nopoly. The  latter  had  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  to  buy  and  to  sell,  even  to  water 
and  refit ;  and  to  defend  their  purchases 
when  they  had  obtained  them  with  "hot 
vollies  and  cold  steel."  They  were  the 
Ishmaelites  of  those  seas;  "their  hand 
was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them."  Such  a  state  of 
chronic  hostility  to  all  comers  passed 
easily  into  that  of  piracy;  and  pirates,  in 
great  numbers  of  instances,  these  adven- 
turers undoubtedly  became.  If  they 
reached  Bristol  or  Dartmouth,  Plymouth 
or  London  again,  it  was  after  an  absence 
of  years,  and  after  having  passed  through 
a  thousand  dangers.  It  was  likely  enough 
—  perhaps  more  likely  than  not  —  that 
they  would  be  overmatched  by  their  hos- 
tile competitors,  who  were  five  or  six  to 
one  against  them,  the  crew  imprisoned  or 
"  clapt  into  the  Inquisition,"  to  linger  for 
years,  out  of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of 
all ;  or  they  might  be  "  miserably  cast 
away  "  upon  some  hidden  rock  or  savage 
coast,  and  never  heard  of  again.  But  if 
they  got  home  at  all  it  was  generally  with 
rich  cargoes,  which  yielded  great  profits 
to  all  concerned — to  the  sun-browned 
mariners  themselves  and  to  the  citizen  or 
"merchant  adventurers"  whose  contribu- 
tions had  fitted  out  the  expedition. 

4.  The  fourth  route  led  "  Westward 
Ho "  to  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  this 
speedily  became  the  most  popular  of  all. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  Be- 
yond the  Atlantic  there  were  unknown 
lands  to  be  discovered  and  added  to  the 
queen's  dominions,  in  rare  instances  to  be 
even  colonized.  The  exploits  of  Fer- 
nando Cortezin  Mexico  and  of  Francisco 
Pizarro  in  Peru,  vastly  exaggerated  by 
popular  rumor,  had  thrown  a  golden 
glamor  over  the  "Spanish  Main,"  which 
was  an  irresistible  attraction  to  these  bold 
adventurers.  In  these  seas  they  were 
simply  pirates  or  slavers  ;  and  the  mention 
of  the  latter  word  suggests  another  chap- 
ter, a  painful  and  deeply  stained  one,  in 
the  annals  of  Elizabethan  enterprise. 

As  early  as  1552  English  explorers  had 
found  their  way  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  brought  back  its  gold  dust  and  ivory 
to  Southampton,  the  merchants  of  that 
thriving  seaport  having  already  begun  to 
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affect  this  particular  sphere  of  enterprise.* 
In  1553  set  forth  from  that  place  "two 
goodly  ships,  the  Primerose  and  the  Lion, 
with  a  pinnas  called  the  Moone,  being 
furnished  as  well  with  men  of  the  kistiest 
sort,  to  the  number  of  seven  score,  as  also 
with  ordinance  and  victuals  requisite  for 
such  a  voyage."  The  two  heads  of  the 
expedition  were  Captain  Windham  of 
Norfolk,  and  Antonio  Pinteado,  a  Portu- 
guese. These  reached  the  "  golden  land," 
i.e.^  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  penetrated 
fifty  or  sixty  leagues  up  the  river  Mina,f 
where  they  traded  with  great  success. 
Unfortunately  they  did  not  understand 
how  deadly  is  the  climate  to  Europeans, 
but  lingered  there,  "drinking  the  wine  of 
the  Palme  trees,  that  droppeth  in  the 
night  from  the  cut  of  the  branches  of  the 
same,  and  in  such  extreme  heate  running 
continually  into  the  water,"  J  until  both  the 
captains  were  struck  down  and  died  of 
fever,  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
men  scarcely  forty  returned.  But  the 
profit  was  great ;  §  and  the  very  next  year 
another  expedition  sailed  from  London 
under  John  Lok,  with  two  ships  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  tons  each,  and  one  of 
ninety.  This  expedition  returned  with 
fair  success,  but  following  the  bad  exam- 
ple of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  already 
begun  to  kidnap  the  natives,  they  seized 
five  men,  "tall  and  strong  men,"  and 
brought  them  home. 

But  this  kidnapping  turned  the  negroes 
against  the  English,  and  the  next  year, 
when  "  Master  William  Towerson,  mer- 
chant of  London,"  went  the  same  voyage 
with  two  ships,  he  found  the  negroes  hos- 
tile, and  was  unable  to  trade  there.  Ac- 
cordingly the  following  year  (1556)  the  men 
were  brought  back,  "and  the  men  of  the 
towne  wept  for  joy  when  they  saw  them."  || 
But  it  was  long  before  the  distrust  caused 
by  this  incident  altogether  died  away  ;  and 
a  bad  precedent  had  been  set,  which  was 
not  long  in  being  followed. 

The  slave  trade  with  Spanish  America 
was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese. It  was  not  without  reluctance  and 
under  onerous  conditions  that  the  Spanish 
government  permitted  even  this  entrance 
for  trade  into  the  jealously  guarded  pre- 
cincts of  their  American  territories.     The 


*  Hakluyt,  ii.  466. 

t  The  Niger. 

\  Hakluyt,  p.  468. 

§  One  ship  was  scuttled  where  she  lay  for  want  of  a 
crew  to  navigate  her.  But  the  other  brought  home 
oyer  four  hundred  pounds  of  gold  dust,  thirty-six  butts 
of  grains  (r.*.,  pepper),  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
elephants'  teeth  "of  all  quantities." 

II  Towerson's  Relation,  Hakluyt,  ii.  498. 


entire  continent  of  South  America  was 
practically  in  their  hands.  From  Florida 
to  the  river  Plate  the  Spanish  flag  waved 
over  every  harbor  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast;  while  the  recent  conquest  of  Chili 
had  rendered  it  singularly  paramount  along 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  a  papal  grant  had 
ratified  to  the  king  of  Spain  the  conquests 
achieved  by  his  soldiers;  so  that  hitherto 
no  nation  had  cared  to  explore  those  dis- 
tant regions  with  the  exception  of  Portu- 
gal, whose  vessels  and  mariners  were  not 
so  much  the  rivals  as  the  compliant  clients 
of  Spain.  Now,  however,  that  the  Span- 
ish settlements  had  grown  and  prospered 
in  these  years  of  unbroken  peace  their 
demand  for  labor  increased;  while  the 
Madrid  government,  absolute,  unsympa- 
thetic, and,  above  all,  slow,  kept  the  sup- 
ply far  below  the  requirements  of  the 
planters  by  their  regulations;  so  that  the 
price  of  slaves  rose  enormously.  Here 
was  the  opportunity  for  a  profitable  though 
illicit  trade;  and  a  daring  Englishman  at 
once  struck  in.  In  October,  1562,  John 
Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  and  Thomas 
Hampton  fitted  out  three  vessels  and 
sailed  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  There,  be- 
tween purchase  and  kidnapping,  they  col- 
lected three  hundred  negro  slaves,  and 
sailed  with  them  to  St.  Domingo,  in  His- 
paniola,  where  they  succeeded  in  selling 
two-thirds  of  their  human  cargo  at  good 
prices.  The  other  third  they  were  obliged 
to  land  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
duties  (the  circumstances  would  take  too 
long  to  detail),  and  the  end  was  that  they 
lost  them  all,  together  with  a  cargo  of 
hides,  in  which  Hawkins  invested  half  the 
profits  which  he  had  made.  These  he  had 
the  temerity  to  send  under  the  charge  of 
Hampton  to  Cadiz,  where,  of  course,  they 
were  instantly  seized,  and  Hampton  him- 
self was  threatened  with  the  Inquisition.* 
Notwithstanding  this  loss,  which  he  cal- 
culated at  forty  thousand  ducats,  the  prof- 
its of  the  voyage  remained  large ;  and  so 
tempting  were  they  that  the  adventurer 
had  no  difficulty  in  fitting  out  another  ex- 
pedition in  1564,  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  and  members  of  her  Council  took 
shares  ;  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  royal 
ships,  the  Jesus,  of  Liibeck,  was  lent  to 
him  for  the  purpose.  He  came  back  in 
September,  1565,  even  more  successful 
than  before  ;  the  shareholders  divided  a 
profit  of  sixty  per  cent.f     A  very  similar 


*  Hakluyt,  First  Voyage  of  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  iii. 
5Q4.  _ 

t  The  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Do 
Silva  to  his  government  about  this  time  are  full  of  the 
doings  of  Hawkins  (Achines,  the  Spaniards  called  bim, 
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notice  will  be  sufficient  for  a  third  voyage 
undertaken  by  him  in  1566,  but  in  which 
he  did  not  himself  sail. 

On  the  morality  of  these  daring  enter- 
prises we  need  say  nothing  in  this  age. 
The  monstrous  growth  of  the  African 
slave  trade  has  developed  to  its  full  pro- 
portions since  that  day,  and  the  world 
knows  how  to  judge  of  it.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  it  has  grown  rank  and  foul  in 
the  nostrils  of  Christendom,  so  that  the 
same  nation  which  carried  it  on  masterfully 
and  with  the  strong  hand  has  had  to  stig- 
matize it  by  the  mouth  of  David  Living- 
stone as  "  the  open  sore  of  the  world,"  and 
to  post  its  squadrons  of  war  ships  off  the 
African  coast  in  order  to  put  it  down  by 
the  same  means.  In  the  period  we  are 
considering,  however,  the  matter  had  other 
aspects.  The  peril  and  the  adventure, 
combined  with  the  certain  and  large  gains 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  drew  a  certain  class 
of  minds  among  the  English  mariners  with 
irresistible  force.  It  was  taken  up  by  a 
bold,  a  reckless,  and  unscrupulous,  though 
not  a  large  or  representative  class,  among 
English  seamen.  Their  voyages,  though 
comparatively  few,  cast  a  lurid  light  across 
the  page  of  history,  which  makes  the  an- 
nals of  more  peaceful  trading  enterprises 
grow  pale  ;  but  as  the  student  of  the  mari- 
time history  of  those  times  knows  well, 
the  slave-trading  element  was  really  the 
least  in  amount  and  the  smallest  in  eco- 
nomical importance  of  all  those  which 
made  up  the  increasing  volume  of  English 
maritime  affairs.  The  conscience  of  the 
nation  never  really  accepted  the  trade  in 
slaves  as  lawful,  though  its  golden  fruits 
might  tempt  some  even  in  high  places, 
and  its  cruelty  and  essential  wrongfulness 
be  condoned  in  consideration  of  the  brav- 
ery and  enterprise,  worthy  of  a  better 
object,  which  were  displayed  by  those 
engaged  in  it.  It  was  like  the  "blockade- 
running"  of  our  own  day,  perilous  but 
profitable. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  must  glance  at  the  exploits  of  Haw- 
kins's friend  and  pupil,  Francis  Drake, 
whose  achievements  (such  as  they  were) 
and  whose  fame  surpassed  even  those  of 
his  master.  He  was  not  so  much  the 
slave  dealer  as  the  pirate  ;  though  it  must 
be  said  in  fairness  that  his  piracy  almost 
reached  the  comparative  dignity  of  irreg- 

finding  his  name  unmanageable  in  their  language). 
Thus,  in  November,  1565:  "The  vast  profit  made  by 
the  voyage  has  excited  other  merchants  to  undertake 
similar  expeditions.  Achines  himself  is  going  out 
again  next  May,  and  the  thing  requires  immediate 
attention."  (Simancas  MSS.;  Froude's  History,  viii. 
65.) 


ular  warfare.  On  the  Spanish  Main  this 
state  of  war  was  chronic,  and  the  name  of 
Drake  {Draco  the  Dragon,  as  they  were 
wont  to  call  him)  was  but  too  familiar  to 
every  Spanish  settlement  along  the  coast 
which  had  been  harried  by  him.  A  more 
legitimate  ground  for  his  fame  was  his 
voyage  round  the  globe  in  1577-80.  He 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  November  of  the 
former  year,  his  own  ship  being  named  the 
Pelican,  and  four  other  ships  and  barks 
making  up  his  fleet,  which  was  manned 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons 
in  all.  He  directed  his  course  to  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands ;  but  the  adventurers 
were  unable  to  trade  there,  Hawkins's 
previous  exploits  having  occasioned  per- 
emptory orders  from  Madrid  for  the  clos- 
ing of  all  Spanish  ports  to  the  English 
free-traders.  Nevertheless  they  landed, 
and  occupied  the  "  chief  place  of  the  Isle," 
there  being  no  military  force  capable  of 
offering  resistance.  Thence  they  made  a 
stretch  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  there  sailed  along  a 
country  uninhabited,  nor  anchored  except 
in  one  place  north  of  the  river  Plate, 
where  '*they  killed  several  sea-wolves 
(which  we  call  seals),  keeping  them  for 
food.*  They  made  their  way  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  (or  Magellanicus,  as 
they  call  him)  with  some  risk,  as  the  navi- 
gation was  difficult  and  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  turns  and  windings  of  the 
passage  and  the  sudden  storms  of  wind. 
But  at  length  they  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  English  flag  had  never 
yet  flown.  1 1  was  no  small  feat  that  Drake 
had  thus  accomplished.  There  were  no 
charts  in  those  days;  no  narratives  even 
of  Magellan's  voyage;  while  the  equinoc- 
tial gales  were  drawing  on,  and  his  largest 
vessel,  the  Pelican,  was  only  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  burden.  The  Eliza- 
beth,- her  consort,  was  of  eighty  tons 
burden  only.  With  this  feeble  force  — 
for  the  cutter  of  thirty  tons  burden  which 
followed  as  a  kind  of  tender  need  not  be 
seriously  counted  —  he  calmly  prepared  ta 
encounter  all  the  dangers  of  this  unknown 
ocean.  The  strength  of  their  resolution 
was  put  to  a  stern  proof  immediately 
when,  after  their  three  weeks'  anxious 
pilotage,  they  came  out  into  the  open  sea. 
The  very  next  day  (it  was  September  7)  a 
violent  gale  from  the  north-east  caught 
them  and  drove  them  before  it  almost  six 

*  Narrative,  p.  20.  The  "Famous  Voyage"  is  re- 
published by  Halsbury  and  Harris,  and  has  been 
recently  collated  (by  Mr.  W.  Vaux)  with  a  similar 
"Narrative"  of  Francis  Fletcher,  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition. Mr.  Froude  has  summarized  the  story  in  his 
"  History"  with  much  graphic  force. 
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hundred  miles  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
"They  were  driven  by  a  storm  back  from 
that  entrance  more  than  200  leagues  in 
longitude  and  I  degree  to  the  south  of  the 
Streight.  From  the  bay  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  southward  of  the  Streights  in 
.57  degree  of  South  Latitude."* 

Here  the  cutter  was  lost  with  all  hands, 
and  the  two  remaining  vessels  lost  sight 
of  each  other.  For  six  weeks  they  en- 
dured the  bitter  cold  and  baffling  winds  of 
those  high  latitudes  before  Drake  in  his 
own  ship  was  able  to  beat  slowly  back  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  ;  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  his  consort,  and,  in  fact, 
Captain  Winter,  who  commanded  the  Eliz- 
abeth, believing  Drake  to  have  been  lost, 
made  no  attempt  to  sail  northward  to  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  but  made  his 
way  back  into  the  Straits  and  regained 
England  in  safety  in  June,  1579.  The 
great  adventure,  therefore,  was  left  to 
Drake  and  his  hardy  mariners  alone. 
What  a  plunge  into  the  unknown  it  was 
for  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  supposed  the  coast  of  Chili 
to  lie  to  the  north-west,  whereas  they 
found  it,  to  their  surprise,  to  trend  "  to  the 
north-east  and  easterly." 

The  Pelican  had  now  fairer  weather  and 
stiller  seas,  and  the  adventurers  coasted 
northwards  until  they  drew  near  the  port 
of  St.  Jago  de  Leon,  the  modern  Valpa- 
raiso. Here  they  were  hailed  by  an  In- 
dian fisherman  in  a  canoe,  who,  taking 
them  of  course  for  Spaniards,  informed 
them  that  a  galleon  was  lying  in  the  harbor 
at  Valparaiso.  The  crew  of  the  galleon 
were  most  of  them  on  shore,  only  eight 
Spaniards  and  three  negroes  being  left  on 
board.  These  welcomed  the  strangers  as 
friends  by  beat  of  drum,  but  was  speedily 
undeceived  by  the  seizure  and  rifling  of 
their  vessel.  Here  they  found  gold  in 
wedges  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand 
pezos,f  and  a  descent  upon  the  town  gave 
them  the  plunder  of  the  church  in  addi- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  St.  Jago  had 
fled  and  carried  off  the  best  of  their 
goods  ;  but  from  the  church  they  took  "a 
silver  chalice,  two  cruets,  and  an  altar 
cloth,  the  spoyle  whereof  our  General  gave 
to  Mr,  Fletcher,  his  minister,"  :j:  and  in- 
continently put  to  sea,  taking  with  them  a 
Portuguese  pilot  to  show  them  the  way  to 
further  spoil.  Led  doubtless  by  him,  they 
swooped  down  next  on  Tarapaca,  where 
it  was  usual  to  ship  the  produce  of  the 
silver   mines   of    Potosi.      It   shows   the 

*  Narrative,  p.  20. 

t  Thepezo,  or  piastre,  is  (or  was)  worth  about  41'.  3^. 

t  Hakluyt,  iv.  238. 
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careless  security  in  which  those  lands, 
"  where  it  is  always  afternoon,"  basked  in 
the  absence  of  any  enemy,  that  Drake  and 
his  men  found,  wiien  they  put  into  Tara- 
paca, a  great  pile  of  silver  bars  lying 
unprotected  on  the  pier,  and  the  peons 
(Indian  laborers)  who  had  brought  them 
from  the  mines,  lying  asleep  close  by. 
The  men  they  did  not  meddle  with  ;  the 
bars  of  silver  were  speedily  transferred  to 
their  boat;  and,  just  as  they  had  com- 
pleted the  shipment,  there  appeared  "  a 
Spaniard  and  an  Indian  driving  eight 
Peruvian  sheep  (which  are  as  big  as  asses) 
laden  with  very  fine  silver,  every  sheep 
having  two  leather  bags  containing  fifty 
pounds  weight  each  of  very  fine  silver  on 
his  back,"*  so  that  in  a  very  few  hours 
they  took  as  much  silver  as  was  worth  four 
hundred  thousand  Spanish  ducats  (=4^'.). 
Only  a  few  miles  to  the  north  lies  Arica, 
where  the  same  incidents  were  repeated, 
and  fifty-seven  more  blocks  of  silver  added 
to  the  rapidly  growing  store  in  the  hold 
of  the  Pelican;  and  then  they  went  on 
their  way  to  Lima.  From  this  place,  as 
they  knew  well,  sailed  every  year  the  gal- 
leon which  carried  home  to  Madrid  the 
tribute  in  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones  due  to  "  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty."  This  was  the  quarry  Drake 
had  hoped  to  pounce  upon.  He  arrived 
off  the  port  to  find  that  he  had  come  just 
a  few  days  too  late  for  it.  There  were 
twelve  ships  lying  in  the  port  in  a  dis- 
mantled condition,  their  sails  unbent  and 
their  crews  ashore  ;  but  the  thirteenth,  the 
galleon  of  the  year,  the  Cacafuego,  had 
sailed  a  few  days  before  for  Panama,  laden, 
even  ballasted,  with  silver,  and  having  on 
board  also  a  rich  shipment  of  gold  and 
jewels. 

The  Pelican  was  a  fast  sailer,  and  there 
was  still  a  chance  of  overhauling  the  slow 
galleon.  Drake  set  about  his  task  in  the 
rapid  yet  methodicaHvay  characteristic  of 
him.  The  ships  in  the  port  were  first 
ransacked  (they  yielded  only  "  a  chest  of 
rials  of  plate,  but  good  store  of  silks  and 
linen");  then  their  cables  were  cut,  and 
they  were  left  to  drift  on  shore,  that  the 
Pelican  might  have  no  pursuers  to  fear, 
and  then  Drake  crowded  all  sail  on  his 
ship  and  went  off  in  chase  of  the  galleon. 
A  constant  watch  was  kept,  and  Drake 
promised  that  whoever  first  descried  the 
Cacafuego  should  have  his  own  gold  chain 
as  a  reward.  A  sail  was  indeed  sighted 
on  the  second    day  of  the    chase,  which, 


♦  The  Two  Famous  Voyages,  Hakluyt,  iv.  338. 
"sheep"  were  of  course  llamas. 
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though  not  the  ship  they  sought,  yielded 
them  eighty  pounds  of  gold,  together  with 
"a  fine  crucifix  of  the  same  metal,  richly 
adorned  with  emeralds  as  large  as  pigeons' 
eggs,  besides  a  quantity  of  ropes  and 
cordage,  of  which  they  were  much  in  need. 
Thus  Drake  pressed  on  at  racing  speed 
for  eight  hundred  miles.  At  length,  when 
they  had  reached  about  i°  of  north  latitude 
and  had  run  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  from  Panama,  they  caught  sight 
of  their  chase  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Drake  was  too  cautious  to 
alarm  her  captain  by  coming  up  with  her 
at  the  full  speed  of  his  vessel,  lest  she 
should  run  in  under  the  land  to  escape 
him,  and  he  should  lose  her  by  stranding 
or  otherwise.  He  had  recourse  to  a  curi- 
ous expedient.  Taking  a  number  of  his 
empty  wine  casks,  he  filled  them  with 
water,  and  throwing  them  overboard, 
towed  them  at  the  stern  of  his  ship,  which 
reduced  her  speed,  so  that  she  crawled 
along  like  a  harmless  merchantman.  Thus 
he  kept  at  a  distance  until  sunset,  when 
the  casks  were  hoisted  in  or  sent  adrift, 
and  the  Pelican  plunged  upon  the  Span- 
iard, who  in  the  mean  time,  absolutely  un- 
suspicious of  the  character  of  the  ship 
behind  her,  had  shortened  sail  to  allow 
her  to  come  up.  The  Spaniards  were 
soon  to  be  undeceived,  for  Drake,  running 
up  within  gunshot,  but  carefully  keeping 
to  windward  of  the  galleon,  hailed  her 
with  a  peremptory  order  to  come  up  to 
the  wind,  i.e.,  to  heave  to.  To  this  the 
Spaniard  naturally  enough  paid  no  heed, 
when  the  Englishman  opened  his  ports 
and  poured  in  a  broadside.  A  second  and 
a  third  followed,  and  the  mizzen-mast  of 
the  galleon  was  brought  down  by  a  shot. 
Clouds  of  arrows  cleared  her  deck  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  both,  and  the  English 
running  alongside  at  once,  and  boarding, 
as  was  their  custom,  had  the  ship  in  their 
possession  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  We 
found  in  her  great  riches,  as  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  thirteen  chests  full  of 
royals  of  plate,  fourescore  pound  weight 
of  golde,  and  sixe  and  twentie  tunne  of 
silver."  The  place  where  we  tooke  this 
prize  was  called  Cape  de  San  Francisco, 
about  150  leagues  from  Panama."* 

Drake  seems  never  to  have  used  un- 
necessary cruelty,  and  when  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasure  she  carried 
the  luckless  Cacafuego  was  suffered  to 
proceed  on  her  way;  but  Drake  said 
gravely  and  sternly  to  the  master  of  his 
prize,  Don  San  Juan  de  Anton,  before  set- 
ting him  free:  — 
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I  know  the  Viceroy  will  send  for  thee  to 
inform  himself  of  my  proceedings.  Thou 
mayest  tell  him  he  shall  do  well  to  put  no 
more  Englishmen  to  death,  and  to  spare  those 
four  that  he  has  in  his  hands ;  for  if  he  do 
execute  them  they  will  cost  the  lives  of  two 
thousand  Spaniards,  whom  I  will  hang  and 
send  him  their  heads.* 

Having  parted  company  with  the  Caca- 
fuego, Drake  made  a  descent  on  Gua- 
tulco,  where  he  made  some  further  booty. 
His  boats'  crews  swooping  down  suddenly 
on  the  court-house,  where  the  alcaldes  were 
busy  trying  some  negroes,  carried  off  both 
them  and  their  prisoners  to  the  Pelican, 
where,  being  kept  in  custody  until  the 
town  was  sacked  and  the  ship's  casks  re- 
filled with  water,  they  were  dismissed  with- 
out injury. 

By  this  time  the  Cacafuego  on  her  voy- 
age back  to  Lima  had  fallen  in  with  two 
Spanish  ships  of  war,  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  viceroy  to  convoy  the  treasure 
galleon,  and,  if  they  could,  to  capture 
Drake.  They  came  too  late  for  the  one 
duty,  but  they  might  still  do  the  other  if 
their  hearts  did  not  fail  them.  On  they 
sailed,  therefore,  and  before  long  sighted 
the  Pelican.  She  was  under  easy  sail, 
and  for  all  their  apparent  superiority  of 
force  (for  they  were  three  to  one)  Drake 
crowded  no  sail  to  escape  from  them,  but, 
as  in  contempt  of  anything  they  could  do, 
coolly  allowed  them  to  come  up.  Thus 
defied,  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  to 
fight  grew  less  and  less,  and  when  they 
had  approached  within  gunshot  of  the 
Pelican  they  put  up  helm  and  bore  away 
whence  they  had  come  "for  more  assist- 
ance." 

These  valiant  gentry  gone,  Drake  (we 
pass  over  minor  incidents), 

thinking  himself  in  respect  of  his  private  in- 
juries received  from  the  Spaniards,  as  also  of 
their  .contempts  and  indignities  offered  to  our 
countrey  and  Prince  in  generall,  sufficiently 
satisfied  and  revenged;  and  supposing  that 
her  Majestie  at  his  returne  would  rest  con- 
tented with  this  service,  proposed  to  continue 
no  longer  upon  the  Spanish  coasts,  but  began 
to  consider  and  to  consult  of  the  best  way  for 
his  Countrey.  t 

It  was  indeed  a  matter  needing  much 
and  anxious  consideration.  He  could 
scarcely  go  back  the  way  he  had  come,  for 
squadrons  were  mustering  behind  him  to 
intercept  him  should  he  turn  southward, 

*  San  Juan  put  back  of  course,  and  was  examined 
by  the  viceroy,  as  Drake  had  anticipated.  This  was 
part  of  the  evidence  at  his  examination.  (Deposition 
taken  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  king  of  Spain's  minis- 
ters—  MSS.  Spain,  1580,  Rolls  House.) 

t  The  Two  Famous  Voyages,  Hakluyt,  iv.  239. 
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and  so  overpower  hiro  by  sheer  weight  of 
metal.  It  was  surmised  by  the  Spaniards 
that  he  would  try  to  transport  his  treasure 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  either  build  or 
seize  a  vessel  on  the  other  side  to  trans- 
port himself  and  it  to  England  ;  but  with 
the  prescience  of  high  ability  he  had  al- 
ready determined  upon  a  third  way,  viz., 
to  turn  westward,  cross  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  get  back  to  Plymouth  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  thus  sailing  round  the 
globe. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  evidently 
to  put  his  ship  into  seaworthy  condition. 
He  was  already  many  months  out ;  the 
hull  of  his  vessel  was  foul  with  weeds  and 
barnacles  (it  was,  we  must  remember,  be- 
fore the  days  when  copper  sheathing  was 
used),  his  rigging  worn,  and  his  whole 
equipment  in  want  of  a  thorough  refit.  He 
ran  on,  therefore,  northward  until  he  was 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Spanish  ships 
(which  seldom  cruised  far  north  of  the 
equator),  and  then  put  into  a  little  road- 
stead forming  part  of  the  Bay  of  Canoa,* 
in  Lower  California,  where  he  beached 
and  careened  his  ship,  landed  her  guns 
and  cargo,  thoroughly  refitted  her  from 
stem  to  stern.  This  occupied  a  month  ; 
then,  having  revictualled  and  watered,  he 
set  sail  W.S.W. 

It  was  again  a  plunge  into  the  unknown, 
for  neither  he  nor  any  one  then  on  board 
had  ever  sailed  those  seas  before.  But  it 
so  happened  that  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  ships  he  had  captured  was  one  tak- 
ing out  the  new  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  which  group  of  islands  be- 
longed then,  as  now,  to  his  Catholic  Maj- 
esty, and  in  this  he  found  "the  sea  cards 
wherewith  they  should  make  their  voyage 
and  direct  themselves  in  their  course,f/>., 
Portuguese  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  voyage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  reaching 
that  point  he  was,  so  to  speak,  in  his  own 
waters,  and  with  the  help  of  these  charts 
he  determined  to  try  to  find  the  way. 

His  first  long  stretch  brought  him  to  the 
Moluccas.  There  he  made  some  stay  at 
the  Isle  of  Ternate,  and  then  at  another 
island  to  the  south  of  Celebes,  where  they 
again  scraped  and  cleaned  the  ship,  mak- 
ing a  continuance  "  in  that  and  other 
businesses  twenty-six  dayes." 

He  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  dangerous  navigation  in  the 
world ;  the  wind  also  was  against  the 
course   he  desired  to  take,  which  would 


•  Canno,  Hakluyt,  iv.  239. 

t  NuDo  da  Silva,  Relation,  p.  252. 
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have  led  him  straight  through,  the  Floras 
Passage ;  and  '*  being  among  a  parcel  of 
islands,"  he  was  obliged  to  put  up  his 
helm  and  beat  round  the  northern  coast  of 
Celebes,  and  then  southward  through  the 
Macassar  Strait.  Here  the  Pelican  had 
an  "experience  "  of  another  kind,  and  one 
which  came  perilously  near  being  her  last, 
as  she  crawled  warily  along  through  "  in- 
finite shoalds "  and  reefs,  not  showing 
above  water  and  therefore  giving  no  warn- 
ing of  their  presence  by  surf  or  other- 
wise. On  January  9,  1579-80,  at  nightfall 
("8  of  the  clock  at  night")  the  ship  ran 
upon  a  hidden  rock  and  remained  im- 
movable. Happily  for  the  adventurers 
and  their  rich  freight,  the  weather  was 
fair  and  the  wind  light,  which  enabled 
them  to  lighten  the  ship  "of  three  tunne 
of  cloves,  eight  peeces  of  ordinance,  and 
certain  meale  and  beanes,"  when  an  op- 
portune shift  of  wind  brought  them  off  the 
rocks  again,  "  to  the  no  little  comfort  of 
all  our  hearts,  for  which  we  gave  God  such 
prayse  and  thanks  as  so  great  a  benefite 
required,"  Their  voyage  home  henceforth 
was  safe  and  uneventful.  Reaching  and 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  their 
ship  rose  and  fell  upon  the  great  unbroken 
swell  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Stretching 
across  this  without  incident,  and  coasting 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  sailed 
proudly  into  Plymouth  Harbor  on  No- 
vember 3,  1580,  "being  the  third  yeere  of 
our  departure." 

Great  was  the  sensation  that  was  caused 
throughout  England  by  Drake's  return. 
He  and  his  ship's  company  had  sailed 
from  bound  to  bound,  north  to  south,  and 
east  to  west,  of  that  vast  ocean  —  the 
Pacific — which  the  king  of  Spain  arro- 
gated to  himself  alone  as  a  mare  clausum 
dependent  on  his  realm.  He  had  flouted 
the  Spanish  cruisers,  taken  and  ransacked 
a  dozen  cf  his  galleons,  sacked  his  coast 
towns,  and  harried  his  harbors.  His 
ship's  prow  had  traced  an  ocean-furrow 
round  the  world.  And  as  the  outcome  of 
all  these  exploits  he  had  come  home  with 
the  Pelican's  hold  heavy  with  blocks  of 
silver  and  wedges  of  gold,  emeralds  and 
sapphires,  pearls  and  diamonds,  to  an 
amount  which  was  under  rather  than  over- 
estimated at  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  man  who 
had  done  all  these  things  should,  malgri 
the  king  of  Spain's  sullen  anger  and  his 
ambassador  Mendoza's  threats  of  war, 
have  become  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

He  was  sent  for  to  court,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  presented  a  crown 
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■with  emeralds  of  great  size*  and  a  dia- 
mond cross.  He  was  knigiited,  and  his 
ship,  the  Pelican,  visited  in  state  by  the 
queen.  Drake  was  also  lavish  in  his  pres- 
ents to  the  great  officers  about  the  court. 
To  the  lord  keeper.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
he  gave  silver  plate  valued  at  eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Council  presents  almost  as  costly.  To 
the  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Burleigh,  he 
offered  ten  bars  of  curiously  chased  gold, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  vases  and  foun- 
tains of  silver  ornamented  with  gold.  The 
two  latter,  however,  declined  the  rich 
presents  offered  them.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  treasure  were  reserved 
for  Drake  and  his  crew;  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers who  had  fitted  out  the  expedi- 
tion were  paid  by  the  queen  cent,  per  cent. 
on  their  shares;  and  the  remainder  f  was 
taken  into  the  custody  of  the  royal  officers, 
the  chests  being  at  first  stored  in  Saltash 
Castle,  and  afterwards  brought  to  London 
and  deposited  formally  in  the  Tower. 
Thus  Elizabeth  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  expedition  by  receiving  the  pro- 
ceeds of  it. 

This  celebrated  expedition  of  Drake 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  many  audacious, 
though  less  distinguished,  enterprises 
which  have  remained  unknown  to  fame 
except  in  the  form  of  a  brief  "  Narrative  " 
in  Hakluyt,  Harris's  great  folios  of  "Voy- 
ages," or  Pinkerton's  "Collection,"  and 
which  we  have  not  space  here  to  describe 
particularly.  It  is  a  pity,  for  these  men 
were  the  Argonauts  of  the  modern  world, 
and  their  roughly  hewn  stories  of  what 
they  saw  and  what  they  did  have  a  charm 
of  their  own.  Some  of  them  acted  more 
as  traders,  others  more  as  pirates ;  all 
were  incidentally  and  more  or  less  discov- 
erers, and  all  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands  wherever  they  sailed.  Whatever 
were  their  merits  or  their  demerits,  it  was 
they,  as  a  class,  who  made  the  English  the 
boldest,  hardiest,  and  most  skilful  seafar- 
ing population  in  the  world. 

The  exploring  voyages  to  North  Amer- 
ica had  also  their  interest  and  their  tri- 
umphs, and  their  results  proved  eventually 
far  more  important  to  the  world  than  the 
glittering  spoils  of   Drake  and  his    com- 

*  The  queen  wore  this  crown  on  the  following  New 
Year's  day.    (Froude,  History,  xi.  158.) 

t  Edmund  Tremayne,  the  magistrate  who  was  di- 
rected to  make  an  inventory  of  the  treasure  and  to  take 
it  over  from  the  Pelican,  was  expressly  instructed  to 
a£Eord  Drake  an  opportunity  of  removing  an  unknown 
portion  of  the  treasure  for  his  own  share  before  the 
making  of  the  inventory  was  begun,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  (Domestic  MSS.,  November,  1580;  Si- 
mancas  MSS.,  October  30,  desci/rada  de  Don  Ber- 
anrdino;  and  Corbett,  p.  90.) 


rades;  but  they  had  little  or  none  of  that 
romantic  charm  which  fired  the  popular 
imagination. 

The  mainland  of  North  America  was  in 
fact  discovered  by  an  English  expedition, 
though  commanded  by  a  Venetian,  John 
Cabot.*  King  Henry  VII.  furnished  him 
with  two  ships  and  three  hundred  men, 
stipulating  that  he  should  receive  one-fifth 
of  the  profits  of  the  adventure.  He  sailed 
in  the  spring  of  1497,  and  sighted  land  in 
45**  N.  lat. ;  then  turning  northwards,  ran 
along  until  he  reached  60**  N.  lat.,  i.e.,  the 
coast  of  Labrador. 

Cabot  seems  to  have  reached  as  far 
southward  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  main 
thing  attained  in  this  voyage  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mainland  and  the  exploration 
of  the  magnificent  inlet  known  as  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  There  were  no  profits 
of  trading,  and  the  country  was,  as  far  as 
Cabot  could  discover,  uninhabited.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  extreme  cold  of 
Labrador,  it  being  in  the  same  latitude,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  British  Isles.  He  had 
expected  a  similarly  genial  climate,  in- 
stead of  which  he  found  all  things  ice* 
bound  and  huge  bergs  still  blocking  the 
harbors.  The  Gulf  Stream  and  its  benefi- 
cent influences  upon  the  climate  of  west- 
ern Europe  was  of  course  then  unknown, 
and  unsuspected  by  Cabot.  His  son  Se- 
bastian, afterwards  himself  a  distinguished 
discoverer,  was  with  his  father  on  this 
voyage. 

The  next  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  north-western  exploration  is  that 
of  Martin  Frobisher.  His  first  voyage 
was  not  until  1576.  Domestic  troubles 
and  religious  dissensions,  the  rebellion  of 
Northumberland  and  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  lay  between  the  two,  and  people  had 
no  heart  for  enterprise  in  that  direction 
for  the  time.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the 
greater  degree  of  peace  at  home  that, 
when  Frobisher's  little  squadron  sailed,  as 
it  passed  by  the  court,  then  being  held  at 
Greenwich,  "her  Majesty  [Elizabeth]  was 
pleased  to  give  us  farewell  by  shaking  her 
hand  at  us  out  of  the  window."  It  is  the 
master  of  the  Gabriel,  Mr.  Hall,  who 
gives  the  brief  record  of  the  voyage  ;  nor 
is  there  much  worth  relating;  but  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  caused  the  voyage  to  be 
immediately  repeated,  which  otherwise 
would  probably  not  have  been  the  case ; 
for 


*  Antonio  Galvano,  Discoveries,  p.  417,  calls  him 
Cabota.    (Translated  and  published  by  Hakluyt.) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to^  mention  John  Verazzani,  an 
Italian  in  the  French  service,  who  paid  a  passing  visit 
to  this  coast  about  1527. 
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after  the  Captain's  arrival  in  London  it  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  Adventurers*  Wives 
threw  a  piece  of  black  Stone  into  the  fire, 
which  the  Captain  had  brought  home  this 
Voyage,  which  being  taken  forth  and  quenched 
in  Vinegar  glistered  like  Gold;  whereupon 
some  Refiners  in  London  making  an  Assay  of 
it  reported  that  it  held  Gold,  and  that  very 
richly  for  the  quantity,  and  promised  great 
matters  from  it  if  any  Store  could  be  found, 
offering  themselves  to  adventure  for  the  search- 
ing of  those  parts ;  and  some  secretly  endeav- 
ored to  get  a  Lease  from  her  Majesty,  thereby 
to  ingross  the  whole  profit  to  themselves.* 

Another  expedition  sailed  accordingly 
the  next  year  (1577),  on  Sunday,  May  26, 
after  having  "  all  received  the  Communion 
aboard  the  Aid  [the  largest  vessel]  from 
the  minister  of  Gravesend,  and  prepared 
ourselves  as  good  Christians  and  resolute 
Men  for  all  fortunes."  They  reached  the 
coast  of  Greenland  safely,  found  there  a 
mine  of  silver,  "but  could  not  be  gotten 
out  of  the  Rocks  without  great  labor,"  and 
freighted  their  vessels  '"with  such  Stone, 
or  supposed  Gold-mineral,  as  he  thought 
might  countervail  the  Charges  of  both  his 
Voyages  to  these  Countries."  It  would 
be  too  long  to  give  an  account  of  their 
curious  dealings  with  the  natives.  One 
old  woman  the  sailors  took  to  be  a  witch, 
and  they  "  pulled  off  her  Buskins  to  see  if 
she  were  cloven-footed  "! 

The  "ore"  which  Frobisher  had  brought 
this  second  voyage  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  sent  out  again  in  1578 
with  a  great  fleet,  fifteen  vessels  in  all, 
and  with  charge  as  well  to  procure  more 
of  the  "ore  "as  to  endeavor  to  discover 
a  passage  to  "Cathaia"  (China).  The 
season,  however,  was  unfavorable ;  the 
ships  became  entangled  in  the  ice,  and 
some  of  them  were  lost.  They  did 
not  pass  through  Frobisher's  Strait  this 
voyage,  but  sailed  sixty  leagues  up  a 
broad  inlet,  which  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  than  Hudson's  Strait.  Frobisher 
himself  was  confident  that  he  might  and 
could  "have  gone  thro'  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  dissolved  the  long  doubt  of  a  Passage 
to  Cathaia."  t 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  expedition  in 
1583  was  an  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  and  was 
shared  in  by  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
fitted  out  the  bark  Raleigh,  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  as  one  of  the  squadron  under 
Gilbert's  command.  But  this  vessel  put 
back  after  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  for  some 

•  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  575. 
t  Narrative. 


reason  unexplained.  The  four  remain- 
ing vessels  arrived  safely  at  the  harbor 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  of  which 
"  harbor  and  200  leagues  every  way  "  he 
took  possession  under  his  commission  or 
grant  from  the  queen.  But  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  ill-managed  enterprise,  nor 
were  the  members  held  under  proper  dis- 
cipline. Some  of  the  vessels  gave  them- 
selves up  to  indiscriminate  piracy;  many 
seamen  deserted  ;  the  commander,  a  high- 
minded  man,  but  somewhat  visionary  and 
unpractical,  was  speedily  obliged  to  set 
sail  for  England  ;  and  on  the  voyage  back 
his  vessel  was  cast  away  and  all  hands 
drowned.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  col- 
ony entirely  failed,  and  the  only  incident 
in  it  worthy  to  be  recalled  is  that  fine  say- 
ing of  the  commander  the  day  before  his 
lamentable  shipwreck,  which  has  since 
frequently  expressed  the  legitimate  con- 
fidence of  seafaring  people:  '■'We  are  as 
near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.''''  * 

The  question  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
China  had  by  this  time  begun  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  trading  community  in 
England,  and  the  following  expeditions 
were  distinctly  of  an  exploring  character. 
They  were  mere  summer  voyages  under 
Captain  John  Davis  in  1585,  1586,  and 
1587,  and  in  each  case  sailed  in  the  middle 
of  May  and  were  back  again  in  England 
by  the  middle  of  September.  The  only 
result  of  this  series  of  voyages  was  the 
exploration  of  the  great  inlet  (as  it  was 
then  supposed  to  be)  named,  after  the 
commander,  Davis's  Straits,  as  far  as  72** 
12'  N.  lat.  Davis  was  in  the  right  track 
to  reach  the  passage,  which,  however, 
could  never  have  been  found,  in  all  proba- 
bility, with  ships  dependent  on  the  wind, 
and  therefore  liable  to  be  becalmed  for 
long  periods  in  those  high  latitudes.  The 
discovery  was  of  necessity  reserved  for 
steamships. 

We  may  pass  over  without  special  no- 
tice the  voyages  of  Ralph  Fitch  (1583-91), 
George  Weymouth  (1602),  John  Knight 
(1606),  Jonas  Pool  f  (1609,  161 1,  1612), 
Benjamin,  Joseph,  and  Thomas  Edge 
(1613).  These  were  for  the  most  part  _ 
whaling  voyages  by  single  ships  or  small  B 
fleets  sent  out  by  the  Muscovia  Company. 
This  trade  or  fishery  was  now  well  estab- 
lished, and  so  flourishing  that  the  English 
vessels  were  sent  out  heavily  armed,  in 
order  to  drive  ships  of  other  nations  off 
the  fishing  grounds,  or  oblige  them  to  pay 

*  Narrative,  by  Captain  Edward  Hayes, 
t  "  Who  was  basely  murthered  betwixt  Ratcliff  and 
London  after  his  return  from  this  [latter]  voyage." 
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tolls  for  permission  to  fish.  Little  attempt 
was  made,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
explore  farther,  the  brief  Arctic  summer 
being  otherwise  employed  by  the  ships. 
Yet  there  were  exceptions  :  William  Baffin 
was  twice  commissioned  by  the  Muscovia 
Company  to  seek  for  the  north-west  pas- 
sage only.  He  seems  rather  to  complain 
in  his  report  that  he  was  left  unfurnished 
with  whaling  tackle,  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  make  "a  saving  voyage." 
He,  however,  discovered  Baffin's  Bay.  He 
proceeded  farther  north  than  Davis  had 
done,  as  is  evident  from  his  mention  of 
Smith's  Sound  or  Strait;  but  he  cannot 
have  examined  the  western  side  of  Davis's 
Strait  very  closely,  and  therefore  the  true 
character  of  Lancaster  Sound,  with  the 
north-west  passage,  which  he  was  seeking, 
behind  it,  remained  unknown  to  him. 

We  come  back  now  to  the  last  distin- 
guished name  among  the  Elizabethan  ex- 
plorers —  Henry  Hudson.  His  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  "certain 
merchants  of  London."  The  first  sailed 
in  1607,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into 
the  great  inlet  afterwards  called  by  his 
name  ;  but,  foggy  weather  coming  on,  he 
was  obliged  to  return.  The  following 
year  he  sailed  again,  to  try  for  a  passage 
in  a  north-easter/y  direction,  round  the 
north  of  Asia.  After  reaching  the  island 
of  Nova  Zembla,  however,  he  was  en- 
tangled in  the  ice  and  prevented  from 
getting  farther,  so  that  he  returned  even 
earlier  than  usual.  Nothing  worth  record- 
ing occurred  this  voyage. 

The  final  voyage,  which  has  invested 
Hudson's  name  with  a  tragical  interest, 
began  in  April,  1610.  The  ship's  company 
consisted  of  twenty-three  persons.  Hud- 
son's impression  —  a  mistaken  one,  as  is 
now  known  —  was  that  Hudson's  Bay  was 
an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  at  least 
had  communication  with  it,  and  his  object 
was  to  explore  it  thoroughly  on  all  sides. 
With  this  view  he  determined  to  winter  in 
those  regions,  although  very  insufficiently 
supplied  with  provisions.  Whether  this 
was  a  sudden  impulse  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing;  it  was  unquestionably  an  ill- 
judged  one.  There  had  been  a  want  of 
harmony  and  cordiality  in  the  crew  from 
the  first,  and  Hudson  had  found  himself 
obliged  (or  thought  himself  so)  to  displace 
his  officers  and  appoint  others.  Upon  a 
discontented  and  ill-compacted  crew  the 
hardships  of  an  Arctic  winter  fell  with 
peculiar  severity  and  aroused  a  spirit  al- 


most mutinous.  They  blamed  the  com- 
mander for  their  sufferings. 

We  were  victualled  for  six  Months  in  good 
proportion,  and  of  that  which  was  good,  and 
if  our  Master  would  have  had  more  he  might 
have  been  supplied  at  home  and  in  other 
places :  and  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Hunger  we  endured,  which  occasioned 
the  overthrow  of  himself  and  many  other 
honest  Men.* 

All  were  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The 
unfortunate  master  at  length  "delivered 
all  the  Bread  out  of  the  Bread  room,  which 
came  to  a  pound  apiece  for  every  man's 
share  ;  and  delivered  also  a  Bill  of  Return, 
willing  them  to  have  that  to  show,  if  it 
should  please  God  they  should  come 
home ;  and  wept  when  he  gave  it  to  them." 
The  crew  were  past  being  touched  by  the 
distress  of  their  commander.  "They  had 
not  eaten  anything  these  three  days,"  they 
declared  in  their  secret  communications 
with  each  other ;  "there  was  not  fourteen 
days'  Victuals  left  for  all  the  Company  at 
that  poor  allowance  we  were  at  "  (it  is  one 
of  the  conspirators  who  thus  describes  it); 
they  would  therefore  "turn  the  Master 
and  all  the  sick  men  into  the  Shallop  f  and 
let  them  shift  for  themselves."  J  Accord- 
ingly Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven  others 
were  sent  adrift,  and  the  ship  set  sail  (it 
was  then  the  end  of  June)  for  England. 
The  unfortunate  men  thus  abandoned  were 
never  heard  of  again,  and  though  a  relief 
expedition  was  sent  out  from  England  as 
soon  as  his  fate  was  known  no  trace  of 
Hudson  and  his  companions  was  ever  dis- 
covered.§ 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  after  this 
period  the  ardor  for  Arctic  exploration 
altogether  subsided  in  England,  or  that 
the  desire  died  away  for  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  East.  One  more  expedition 
—  that  of  Fox  and  James  in  1631 — par- 
tially accomplished  the  exploration  of  the 
northern  outlet  to  Hudson's  Bay,  known 
later  as  Fox  Channel.  But  from  that  time 
the  interest  in  exploration  for  the  most 
part  slumbered  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Then  it  once  more 
revived,  and  entered  upon  a  new  and  vig- 
orous epoch,  in  which  it  was  finally  suc- 
cessful. 

*  Abacuk  Pricket's  Journal. 

t  A  small  boat. 

t  Abacuk  Pricket's  Journal. 

§  It  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that  the  hard- 
hearted crew  did  not  get  off  from  the  Arctic  regions 
scot  free  ;  for  four  of  them,  and  those  the  ringleaders, 
were  slain  in  a  quarrel  with  Esquimaux  at  Cape  Digges. 
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BY  ALFRED  R.   WALLACE. 
I. 

The  numerous  English  writers  who 
have  described  their  impressions  of  North 
America  tell  us  all  about  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  hotels  and 
churches,  the  mode  of  travelling  and  the 
scenery,  the  rivers  and  waterfalls,  the 
mountains  and  forests,  the  prairies  and 
deserts  ;  but  hardly  ever  do  they  give  us 
any  information  as  to  the  kind  of  vejjeta- 
tion  that  covers  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
the  flowers  that  adorn  the  roadsides,  the 
forests,  or  the  mountains.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  majority  of  English  read- 
ers, even  those  who  delight  in  the  wild 
flowers  of  their  own  country  or  the  more 
varied  beauties  of  the  Alpine  flora,  have 
usually  the  vaguest  and  most  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  what  flowers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to 
what  extent  they  resemble  or  differ  from 
those  of  our  own  country. 

There   are  many  circumstances   which 
render  it  difficult,  even  for  the  native  who 
is -not  a  botanist,  to  learn    much   about 
American   wild   flowers.      Confining  our- 
selves  at    present    to    the    north-eastern 
states,  we  may  say  that  three  hundred  years 
ago  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
forest,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  herba- 
ceous flowering  plants  were  such  as  grew 
in  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  the  few  open 
glades,  in  bogs,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams. 
Now,   these   forests   have  been   so  com- 
pletely cleared  away  that  comparatively 
little  remains   in  its  primitive  condition, 
and  often   over  extensive  areas  hardly  a 
patch  of  original  woodland  is  to  be  found. 
In  other  districts  there  is  plenty  of  land 
covered  with  trees,  but  these  are  usually 
new    growths,  the    timber    having    been 
felled   again  and  again,   as   required  for 
firewood,   for  fencing,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses.    This   wholesale    clearing  of   the 
original  forest-covering  of  the  soil  has  led, 
no  doubt,  to  the  destruction  of  many  lowly 
plants,  some  of  which  have  become  exter* 
minated  altogether,  while  others  have  been 
able  to  survive  only  in  the  few  spots  that 
still  offer  suitable  conditions  for  their  ex- 
istence.    Such   places  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  often  difficult  of   access;   and 
hence  the  country,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
affords  but  few  of  the  really  native  plants, 
while    common    European     weeds    often 
abound.     The  old  hedgerows,   the  shady 
banks  and  moist    ditches,    the    deep-cut 


lanes,  and  the  numerous  footpaths  of  our 
own  country,  which  afford  abundant  sta- 
tions where  wild  flowers  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  from  prehistoric  times,  are 
almost  wholly  wanting  in  America.  There 
the  seeker  after  wild  flowers  must  usually 
be  prepared  to  walk  long  distances  over 
rough  and  pathless  fields  or  hills  in  order 
to  reach  the  places  where  alone  he  has 
any  chance  of  finding  the  rarer  or  the 
more  beautiful  species.  Owing  to  this 
absence  of  pleasant  rural  pathways  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  rarely  walk  far 
into  the  country  for  exercise  or  pleasure 
unless  they  have  some  special  pursuit  of 
sport  or  natural  history,  and  that  want  of 
interest  in  the  natural  productions  of  the 
district  which  is  suflSciently  common  in 
England  is  still  more  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  relations  of  the  entire  flora  of  tem- 
perate North  America  to  that  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  botanists.  The 
late  Professor  Asa  Gray  made  known,  and, 
to  some  extent,  popularized,  the  curious 
anomalies  which  these  relations  present, 
especially  as  regards  the  close  affinity  of 
the  plants  (more  especially  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs)  of  the  eastern  United  States 
with  those  of  eastern  Asia  and  Japan. 
Some  account  of  Asa  Gray's  researches 
was  given  in  this  review,  in  1878,  in  an 
article  on  "Epping  Forest,"  and  they  are 
only  now  referred  to  because  they  have 
been  used  to  uphold  the  theory  that,  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  plants,  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres  cannot  be  separated, 
but  must  be  considered  to  form  one  botan- 
ical region.  Recently,  however.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  has  stated  his  opinion  that  if  we 
go  beyond  the  two  fundamental  botanical 
divisions — the  tropical  and  temperate 
floras,  which,  for  purposes  of  geographical 
distribution,  are  of  little  interest,  we  must 
consider  that  the  temperate  floras  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds  are  as  distinct  as 
are  the  tropical  floras  of  the  same  areas; 
and  he  adds  that,  although  the  resem- 
blances as  regards  certain  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  plants  between  eastern  Am.erica 
and  eastern  Asia,  is  very  remarkable,  yet 
the  temperate  floras  of  Asia  and  America 
are  in  other  respects  totally  dissimilar.* 
In  the  present  article  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  in  a  popular  manner,  what  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  dissimilarity  be- 
tween America  and  Europe  as  regards 
what  are  commonly  known  as  wild  flowers. 

*  See  Biologia  Centrall-Americana,  Botany,  voL  Lt 
pp.  Ixvi.-lxvii. 
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In  order  to  restrict  the  inquiry  within 
moderate  limits,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider, first  and  mainly,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  wild  flowers  of  Great  Britain  as 
representing  those  of  western  Europe,  and 
those  of  eastern  North  America  as  given 
in  Asa  Gray's  "  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States,"  which  includes  the  coun- 
try from  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  area  may  be  fairly  compared  with 
that  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
wider  comparison  between  North  Amer- 
ica east  of  the  Mississippi  with  Europe, 
or  of  the  whole  of  temperate  North  Amer- 
ica with  temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
which  occasional  reference  will  have  to 
be  made.  It  must  be  understood  that  as 
our  comparison  regards  only  the  native 
plants  of  the  two  countries,  those  numer- 
ous British  or  European  species  which 
have  been  introduced  into  America  by 
human  agency  and  have  often  become 
common  weeds,  will  be  left  out  of  consid- 
eration altogether.  We  have  to  do  only 
with  the  condition  of  the  vegetation 
brought  about  by  nature,  undisturbed  by 
the  effects  which  have  recently  been  pro- 
duced by  man. 

There  are  two  separate  phenomena  by 
which  we  may  estimate  the  relations  of  the 
floras  of  two  countries,  both  of  which  are 
important  factors  in  the  comparison  —  the 
absence  from  one  country  of  whole  groups 
of  plants  which  are  both  common  and 
widespread  in  the  other,  and  the  presence 
of  new  types  entirely  unknown  in  the 
other.  It  is  usual  to  lay  much  more  stress 
on  the  latter  phenomenon,  because  the 
former  occurs  when  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  floras,  the  one  hav- 
ing been  recently  derived  from  the  other. 
Thus  many  species,  and  even  genera,  of 
west  European  plants  are  absent  from 
Britain,  but  this  does  not  lead  us  to  con- 
sider the  British  flora  as  being  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Europe,  the  defi- 
ciencies being  plainly  attributable  to  the 
smaller  area,  the  limited  range  of  climate, 
the  recent  glacial  epoch,  and  other  such 
causes.  But,  when  the  country  in  which 
the  deficiency  occurs  is  fairly  comparable 
with  the  other  in  all  these  respects,  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  evidently  a 
deep-seated  one,  and  must  be  held  to  show 
a  fundamental  diversity  in  their  floras. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  extensive 
flora  such  as  that  of  North  America  a  con- 
siderable number  of  almost  cosmopolitan 
groups  or  species,  and  many  others  which 
are  found  in  all  temperate  regions.     Thus, 


no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Eu- 
ropean genera  and  fifty-eight  European 
species  are  found  at  the  antipodes  in  New 
Zealand,  and  many  others  in  Australia  and 
south  temperate  America.  Among  these 
are  such  familiar  plants  as  buttercups, 
anemones,  poppies,  violets,  St.  John's 
worts,  gentians,  forget-me-nots,  many  gen- 
era of  cresses  and  other  crucifiers,  mint, 
scull-cap,  loose-strife,  sea-lavender,  and 
many  others;  and  there  are  also  in  the 
same  remote  countries  such  common  En- 
glish species  as  the  lady's-smock  {Carda- 
mine  pratensis\  chick  weed  {Stellaria 
media),  the  cut-leaved  geranium  {Gera- 
nium dissectum),  the  silver-weed  {Poten- 
tilla  anserina),  the  common  bind-weed 
{Calystegia  sepium),  and  scores  of  others, 
all  considered  to  be  indigenous  and  not 
introduced  by  man.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  expect  to  find  a  consid- 
erable number  of  English  species  in  North 
America  and  a  still  larger  number  of  En- 
glish genera,  because  this  is  a  feature 
which  occurs  in  all  temperate  regions,  and 
cannot  be  held  to  prove  any  special  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  countries. 
Among  these  familiar  English  flowers  we 
find  a  tolerable  number  of  violets,  anem- 
ones, St.  John's  worts,  vetches,  poten- 
tillas,  willow-herbs,  gentians,  and  some 
others  ;  while  wild  geraniums,  saxifrages, 
stonecrops,  campanulas,  forget-me-nots, 
and  true  orchises  are  far  less  frequently 
met  with  than  with  us. 

But  what  most  strikes  the  English  bot- 
anist (next  to  the  altogether  unfamiliar 
types  that  everywhere  abound)  is  the  total 
absence  or  extreme  rarity  of  many  plants 
and  groups  of  plants  which  are  the  most 
abundant  and  familiar  of  our  native  flow- 
ers, and  which  are  almost  equally  common 
throughout  Europe,  and  often  throughout 
northern  Asia.  There  are,  for  instance, 
no  true  poppies  like  those  so  abundant  in 
our  corn-fields,  no  common  or  musk-mal- 
lows of  the  genus  Malva,  or  gorse  or 
broom  or  rest-harrow,  no  teasel  or  scabi- 
ous, no  true  heaths,  no  bugloss  or  comfrey, 
no  ivy  to  adorn  the  old  trees  and  walls 
with  its  glossy  foliage,  no  mullein,  toad- 
flax, snap-dragon,  or  foxglove,  no  scented 
thyme,  basil  or  marjoram,  no  bright  blue 
ground-ivy  or  bugle,  no  white  or  yellow, 
or  purple  dead-nettles,  no  scarlet  pimper- 
nel, not  even  a  primrose  or  a  cowslip  in 
all  the  land.  There  are,  it  is  true,  two 
species  of  Primula  in  the  north-eastern 
states,  one  the  bird's-eye  primrose  of  our 
northern  counties,  and  another  still  smaller 
peculiar  species,  but  both  are  confined  to 
limited    districts    near   the    great    lakes, 
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and  are  not  to  be  found  unless  specially 
searched  for  ;  and  no  other  primroses  are 
to  be  met  with  till  we  reach  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  there  are  two  or  three 
high  alpine  species. 

Coming  now  to  the  endogenous  plants, 
we  find  even  more  remarkable  deficien- 
cies. No  daffodil,  snowdrop,  or  snowflake 
is  to  be  found  wild  in  all  North  America, 
neither  is  there  any  crocus,  wild  hyacinth, 
colchicum,  or  lily-of-the-valley.  The  beau- 
tiful genus  Ophrys,  containing  our  bee, 
fly,  and  spider  orchises,  is  quite  unknown; 
and  such  familiar  plants  as  the  black- 
briony  of  our  hedges,  the  flowering-rush 
of  our  streams  and  ditches,  and  the  curi- 
ous butcher's  broom  of  our  dry  woods,  are 
nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

Now  the  important  thing  to  be  noted  is, 
that  most  of  these  plants  are  not  only 
abundant  and  familiar  in  many  parts  of 
England  but  are  widely  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  be- 
long to  groups  which  extend  into  north- 
ern Asia,  and  often  reach  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  continent.  If  we  take 
account  of  less  important  or  less  familiar 
plants  this  list  might  be  doubled  or  trebled  ; 
and  it  might  be  still  further  extended  if  we 
took  account  of  genera  which  range  widely 
over  Europe  and  Asia  but  happen  to  be 
rare  or  altogether  wanting  in  England. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  following  well- 
known  garden  flowers.  The  white  and 
yellow  asphodels,  the  red  valerian  (Cen- 
tranthus),  naturalized  in  many  places  on 
our  chalk  cliffs  and  old  walls,  the  cinera- 
rias, the  gum-cistuses,  the  cyclamens,  the 
daphnes,  the  true  pinks  (Dianthus),  the 
numerous  dwarf  brooms  (Genista),  the 
corn-flags  (Gladiolus),  the  candytufts  (Ibe- 
ris),  the  lavender  and  the  rosemary,  the 
ox-eye  daisies,  the  stocks,  the  star-of- 
Bethlehem,  the  poeonies,  the  mignonettes, 
the  garden  rue,  the  various  soap-worts,  the 
tulips,  the  periwinkles,  and  a  hundred 
others. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the 
British  plants  noticed  above  as  being  ab- 
sent from  the  indigenous  flora  of  the 
United  States  are  abundant  with  us  and 
form  characteristic  features  of  our  flora, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  them  range 
widely  over  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
that  more  than  half  of  them  extend  across 
northern  Asia  to  the  Pacific  and  often  to 
China  and  Japan,  while  several  extend 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  are  found  also  in  Aus- 
tralia or  South  Africa.  The  absence  of 
such  a  number  of  the  characteristic  and 
dominant  groups  of  plants  of  the  temper- 


ate zone  from  so  extensive  and  varied  an 
area  as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is 
of  itself  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon, 
and  affords  2i  primd  facie  ground  for  treat- 
ing the  temperate  regions  of  the  New 
World  as  a  distinct  botanical  region. 

Another  feature  to  which  botanists  at- 
tach much  importance  in  the  comparison 
of  separate  floras  is  the  proportionate 
abundance  of  the  various  orders  and  tribes 
in  the  two  countries,  which,  when  very 
different,  leads  to  the  general  vegetation 
having  a  distinctive  aspect.  In  this  re- 
spect, Europe  and  eastern  America  differ 
greatly.  Among  the  most  abundant  and 
characteristic  groups,  which  every  one, 
recognizes  in  our  own  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope as  common  plants  everywhere  to  be 
met  with,  are  those  of  the  cabbage  and 
cress  tribe  (Cruciferae),  the  pink  family 
(Caryophyllaceae),  the  umbel-bearers  (Um- 
belliferas),  the  thistle-tribe  of  the  Compo- 
sitae,  the  bluebells  (Campanulaceae),  the 
primroses  (Primulaceae),  and  the  orchises 
(Orchidacae);  but  all  these  are  much  less 
frequent  in  North  America,  and  are  usu- 
ally so  scarce  as  to  take  little  or  no  part 
in  determining  the  special  character  of  the 
vegetation.  As  an  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ference, there  are  only  twelve  indigenous 
genera  of  Cruciferae  in  the  north-eastern 
United  States  with  about  thirty-five  indige- 
nous species,  while  the  comparatively  poor 
British  flora  possesses  twenty-four  genera 
and  fifty-four  species. 

Instead  of  these  characteristic  European 
types  we  have  in  America  some  peculiar 
Rubiacea^,  among  which  is  the  pretty 
creeping  Mitchella  or  partridge-berry,  and 
an  enormous  preponderance  of  Compo- 
sitae,  including  numbers  of  non-European 
genera  and  a  great  variety  of  eupatoriums, 
asters,  golden-rods,  and  sun-flowers,  to- 
gether with  some  of  our  well-known  gar- 
den flowers  such  as  Liatris,  Rudbeckia, 
and  Coreopsis.  The  milk-worts  (Polygala) 
are  rather  numerous,  and  the  miik-weeds 
(Asclepias)  still  more  so,  and  these  last 
are  quite  unlike  any  European  plants.  The 
beautiful  phloxes  are  a  very  characteristic 
type  almost  exclusively  confined  to  North 
America,  and  often  affording  brilliant 
patches  of  floral  colors.  Among  the  en- 
dogenous plants  the  numerous  specie  of 
Smilax,  well  called  "  green-briar,"  are 
highly  characteristic  and  peculiar,  though 
the  genus  is  found  in  southern  Europe, 
while  the  beautiful  wood-lilies  of  the  genus 
Trillium  (found  again  in  eastern  Asia) 
have  curious  or  ornamental  flowers.  Add 
to  these  the  interesting  spider-worts  form- 
ing the  genera  Commelyna  and  Tradescan* 
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tia,  and  having  their  aUies  in  the  tropics, 
and  we  have  completed  the  enumeration 
of  the  more  conspicuous  groups  of  non- 
European  herbaceous  flowering  plants 
which  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the 
flora. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  plants 
which,  although  belonging  to  small  orders 
and  not  represented  by  more  than  one  or 
a  very  few  species,  are  yet  so  abundant  in 
individuals,  and  so  widely  spread  over  the 
country,  as  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
general  impression  which  the  North  Amer- 
ican flora  produces  on  an  English  botanist 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  country.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  present  writer's  rambles  in 
search  of  American  flowers. 

My  first  walk  was  on  the  13th  Febru- 
ary, in  the  woody  country  to  the  north- 
west of  Washington.  Here  we  found  on 
dry  banks  the  beautiful  little  May-flower 
{EpigcBa  repens),  and  the  pretty  spotted 
wintergreen  {Chimaphila  maculata\  both 
members  of  the  heath  family,  and  both  of 
genera  almost  peculiar  to  America,  allied 
species  of  each  being  found  in  Japan, 
while  some  of  the  forest  slopes  were  cov- 
ered with  the  beautiful  Kalmia  latifolia, 
another  peculiarly  American  genus  of  Eri- 
caceae. The  curious  parasitic  "beech- 
drops,"  one  of  the  Orobanche  tribe,  is  also 
peculiar,  while  the  "partridge  -  berry " 
\Mitchella  repens)  has  its  only  ally  in 
Japan.  Other  plants  observed  were  the 
Aralia  spinosa  or  Hercules'  Club,  a  small 
tree  of  a  non-European  genus,  a  species 
of  Smilax  like  a  slender,  leafless  rose-bush, 
a  hairy-leaved  blackberry  {Rubus  villosus\ 
a  wild  vine,  a  white  hepatica  in  flower 
identical  with  the  European  species,  the 
curious  skunk -cabbage  {Symplocarpus 
fcetidus\  belonging  to  the  Arum  family 
and  also  in  flower,  the  "blazing-star" 
{Chamczliriutn  luteum),  one  of  the  colchi- 
cum  tribe  and  peculiar  to  North  America, 
the  rattlesnake  plantain  {Goodyera  pubes- 
cens\  really  an  orchis,  of  which  there  is 
one  European  species  found  also  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  handsome  sedge,  Carex  pla- 
typhylla.  Thus,  out  of  fourteen  plants 
distinguished  at  this  wintry  season,  only 
three  belonged  to  British,  and  four  or  five 
to  European  genera,  while  the  large  ma- 
jority were  either  quite  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica or  only  found  elsewhere  in  Japan, 
eastern  Asia,  or  the  Pacific  islands.  Dur- 
ing another  excursion  to  the  rich  locality 
of  High  Island,  five  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, on  March  27th,  several  other  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  plants  were  found. 
Such  were  the  "  spring  beauty  ''''  {Claytonia 


virginicd)^  a  pretty  little  rosy  white  flower 
belonging  to  the  Portulaceae,  which  often 
carpets  the  woods  and  takes  the  place  of 
our  wood-anemone,  for  though  there  are 
several  wood-anemones  in  America  they 
do  not  form  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
spring  vegetation  as  with  us.  The  rare 
and  pretty  "  harbinger  of  spring"  {Erige- 
nia  bulbosa),  a  minute  umbelliferous  plant 
quite  peculiar  to  America,  grew  here  abun- 
dantly, as  did  the  pinnate-leaved  Virginian 
water-leaf  {Hydrophyllum  virginianum). 
The  may-apple  {Podophyllum  peltatiim), 
and  the  twin-leaf  {Jeffersonia  diphylla\ 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  Berberis  family, 
were  abundant,  the  former  occurring  else- 
where only  in  the  Himalayas,  while  the 
latter  is  North  American  and  east  Asiatic. 
A  yellow  violet,  a  perennial  chickweed,  a 
tooth-wort  (Dentaria),  a  stone-crop,  and  an 
unconspicuous  saxifrage,  alone  showed 
any  resemblance  to  our  native  vegetation. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cincinnati,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
spring  flowers  of  the  north-eastern  states, 
in  their  full  development.  The  woods 
were  here  carpeted  in  places  with  the 
"spring  beauty,"  while  in  other  parts 
there  were  sheets  of  the  curious  "  Dutch- 
man's breeches  "  {Dicentra  cucullarid), 
like  a  small  yellow  dielytra,  to  which  it  is 
allied.  Then  there  were  smaller  patches 
of  the  Thalictrum  anemonoides,  resem- 
bling a  very  slender  wood-anemone,  the  ex- 
quisite little  "  Blue-eyed  Mary,"  sometimes 
called  **  Innocence,"  {Collinsia  vernd), 
the  handsome  celandine-poppy  {Stylopho- 
rum  diphyllum\  like  our  "  greater  celan- 
dine," but  with  larger  and  more  richly 
colored  flowers,  the  elegant  lilac-colored 
Phlox  divaricata,  and  the  "blood-root" 
{Sanguinaria  canadensis),  with  its  beau- 
tiful white,  star-shaped  flowers. 

Here,  too,  the  buds  of  the  handsome 
purple  "wood-XWy  {Trillium  erectum)  were 
just  showing  themselves,  and  there  were 
large  patches  of  the  yellow  and  white 
American  dog's-tooth  violet  {Erythronium 
Americanum\  just  coming  into  bloom. 
In  a  damp  river-bottom,  the  exquisit'e  blue 
Meriensia  virginica  was  found.  It  is 
called  here  the  "Virginian  cowslip,"  its 
drooping,  porcelain-blue  bells  being  some- 
what of  the  size  and  form  of  those  of  the 
true  cowslip,  but  the  plant  is  really  allied 
to  our  lungworts.  More  homely  looking 
plants  were  a  creeping  yellow  buttercup, 
with  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flowered  vio- 
lets, but  they  were  utterly  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  many  new  and  strange 
forms  that  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
vegetation. 
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At  the  end  of  July  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  swampy  forests  of  Michigan, 
with  their  abundance  of  ferns,  their  pitcher 
plants  (Sarracenia),  yellow-fringed  orchises 
{Habenaria  ciiiaris\  and  the  curious  little 
gold-thread  {Coptis  irifolia),  found  also  in 
Arctic  Europe,  and  so  named  from  its  yel- 
low, thread-like  roots,  —  all  three  growing 
in  the  dense  carpet  of  sphagnum  moss 
which  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
one  or  two  feet.  In  the  cleared  marshy 
ground,  and  along  the  margins  of  the 
streams  and  ditches,  was  a  dense  vegeta- 
tion of  asters,  golden-rods,  and  other  com- 
posites, many  of  which  were  of  groups 
unknown  in  Britain  or  in  Europe,  while 
still  lingering  on  the  burnt-up  roadsides 
were  the  handsome  flowering  spurge  {Eu- 
phorbia corollatd),  with  its  curious  white 
flowers,  and  the  elegant  foliage  of  the 
bird's-foot  violet. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  general  aspects 
of  the  country  as  regards  native  vegetation 
and  flowers  must  conclude  this  very  im- 
perfect sketch.  What  most  impresses  the 
nature-loving  Englishman  while  travelling 
in  America,  is  the  newness  and  rawness 
of  the  country,  and  the  almost  universal 
absence  of  that  harmonious  interblending 
of  wild  nature  with  human  cultivation, 
which  is  so  charming  over  a  large  part 
of  England.  In  these  north-eastern  states, 
the  native  forests  have  been  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  that  fine  trees  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  such  noble  elms,  beeches,  oaks, 
and  sycamores  as  are  to  be  found  arching 
over  the  lanes  and  shading  the  farmhouses 
and  cottages  in  a  thousand  English  vil- 
lages, are  only  to  be  seen  near  a  few  of 
the  towns  in  the  older  settled  states,  or  as 
isolated  specimens  which  are  regarded  as 
something  remarkable.  Instead  of  the 
old  hedgerows  with  tall  elms,  spreading 
oaks,  and  an  occasional  beech,  hornbeam, 
birch,  or  holly,  we  see  everywhere  the 
ugly  snake  fence  of  split  rails,  or  the  still 
more  unsightly  boundary  of  barbed  wire. 
Owing  to  the  country  being  mostly  cut  up 
into  one-mile  square  sections,  subdivided 
into  quarters,  along  the  outer  boundaries 
of  which  only  is  there  any  right-of-way  for 
access  to  the  different  farms,  the  chief 
country  roads  or  tracks  zigzag  along  these 
section  lines  without  any  regard  to  the 
contours  of  the  land.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  large  areas  under  cultivation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  our  system  of 
fencing  by  live  hedges,  growing  on  a  bank, 
with  a  ditch  on  one  side  for  drainage, 
seems  to  be  absolutely  unknown  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  hence  the  constant  references  of 


English  writers  on  rural  scenery  and  cus- 
toms to  "the  ditch,"  or  "the  hedge,"  are 
unintellible  to  most  Americans. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the 
land  has  been  cleared  of  its  original  forest 
seems  to  have  favored  the  spread  of  im- 
ported weeds,  many  of  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  seize  upon  and  monopolize 
newly  exposed  or  loosened  soil ;  and  this 
has  prevented  the  native  plants,  which 
might  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  had  the  change  gone  on  very 
slowly,  from  gaining  a  footing.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  arti- 
ficial pastures  are  less  flowery  than  our 
hedge-bordered  fields  and  old  pastures, 
while  the  railway  banks  never  exhibit  such 
displays  of  floral  beauty  as  they  often  do 
with  us.  An  American  writer  in  the  Cen- 
tury iox  June,  1887,  summarizes  the  gen- 
eral result  of  these  varied  causes,  with  a 
severe  truthfulness  that  would  hardly  be 
courteous  in  a  stranger,  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  A  whole  huge  continent  has  been  so 
touched  by  human  hands,  that  over  a  large 
part  of  its  surface  it  has  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  unkempt,  sordid  ugliness  ;  and  it 
can  be  brought  back  into  a  state  of  beauty 
only  by  further  touches  of  the  same  hands 
more  intelligently  applied." 

Let  us  hope  that  intelligence  of  this  kind 
will  soon  be  cultivated  as  an  essential  part 
of  education  in  all  American  schools. 
This  alone  will,  however,  have  no  effect 
so  long  as  the  fierce  competition  of  great 
capitalists,  farmers,  and  manufacturers, 
reduces  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
whether  owner,  tenant,  or  laborer,  to  a 
condition  of  sordid  poverty,  and  a  life  of 
grinding  labor  which  leaves  neither  leisure 
nor  desire  for  the  creation  or  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  in  his  surroundings.* 

Although  with  the  limited  opportunities 
afforded  by  one  spring  and  summer  spent 
in  America,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty,  yet  both  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  from  information  received  from 
residents  in  various  parts  of  the  eastern 
states,  itseems  to  me,  that  in  no  part  of 
America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  there 
such  a  succession  of  floral  beauty  and  dis- 
play of  exquisite  color  as  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  England.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  woods  and  fields  of  daffo- 
dils, "  which  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty ;"  the  wild  hyacinths,  whose  nod- 

*  American  periodicals  are  full  of  accounts  and  illus- 
trations of  the  poverty  and  hard  lives  of  the  small 
farmers.  See,  in  the  Arena  of  July,  the  article  by 
Hamlin  Garland,  "  A  Prairie  Heroine." 
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ding  bells,  of  exquisite  form  and  color  in- 
dividually, carpet  our  woods  in  April  with 
sheets  of  the  purest  azure ;  the  soft  yellow 
of  primroses  in  coppices  or  along  sunny 
hedge  banks;  the  rich,  golden  yellow  of 
the  gorse-bushes  which,  when  seen  in  per- 
fection as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cornwall, 
or  Ireland,  is  so  superlatively  glorious, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  Linnaeus,  who,  on  beholding 
it,  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  so 
much  beauty;  later  on  the  clearer  yellow 
of  the  broom  is  hardly  less  brilliant  on 
our  heaths  and  railway  banks,  while  the 
red  ragged-robbin,  and  the  purple  or  rosy 
orchises  often  adorn  our  marshes  and 
meadows  with  masses  of  color;  then  come 
the  fields  and  dry  slopes,  gay  with  scarlet 
poppies,  and  the  noble  spikes  of  foxgloves 
in  the  copses  and  on  rough  banks,  followed 
by,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
sight  of  all,  the  brilliant  sheets  and  patches 
of  purple  heath,  sometimes  alternating 
with  the  tender  green  of  the  young 
bracken,  as  on  some  of  the  mountain 
slopes  in  Wales,  sometimes  intermingled 
with  the  rich  golden  clumps  of  the  dwarf 
gorse,  as  on  the  wild  heaths  of  Surrey  or 
Dorset. 

Truly,  the  Englishman  has  no  need  to 
go  abroad  to  revel  in  the  beauty  of  color 
as  produced  by  flowers.  Although  the 
number  of  species  of  plants  which  inhabit 
our  islands  is  far  less  than  in  most  conti- 
nental areas  of  equal  extent,  although  the 
gloom  and  grey  of  our  skies  is  proverbial, 
and  we  want  the  bright  sunshine  of  Amer- 
ican or  Eastern  summers,  yet  these  defi- 
ciencies do  not  appear  to  lessen  the 
luxuriant  display  of  bright  colors  in  our 
native  plants.  The  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, the  arid  plains  of  the  Cape  and  of 
Australia,  the  forests  and  swamps  of 
North  America,  provide  us  with  thousands 
of  beautiful  flowers  for  the  adornment  of 
our  gardens  and  greenhouses,  yet,  from 
the  descriptions  of  these  countries  by 
travellers  or  by  residents,  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  one  of  them  produces  a  succes- 
sion of  floral  pictures  to  surpass,  or  even 
to  equal,  those  which  the  changing  seasons 
display  before  us  at  our  very  doors.  The 
absence  of  fierce,  long-continued  sunshine, 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  grow 
many  fruits  and  flowers  which  flourish 
even  in  the  short  Canadian  summer, 
lengthens  out  our  seasons  favorable  to 
vegetation,  so  that  from  the  violets  and 
daffodils  of  March,  to  the  heaths  and  cam- 
panulas, the  knapweeds,  and  the  scabious 
of  September  or  October,  we  are  never 
without  some  added  charm  to  our  country 


walks  if  we  choose  to  search  out  the  ap- 
propriate spots  where  the  flowers  of  each 
month  add  their  bright  colors  to  the  land- 
scape. 

To  the  botanist,  the  poverty  of  our  En- 
glish flora  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the 
number  of  species  and  the  strange  or 
beautiful  forms  to  be  found  in  many  other 
temperate  regions,  and  to  him  it  is  a  great 
delight  to  make  the  acquaintance,  for  the 
first  time,  in  their  native  wilds,  of  the 
many  curious  plants  which  he  has  only 
known  before  in  gardens  or  in  herbaria. 
But  the  simple  lover  of  flowers,  both  for 
their  individual  beauty  and  for  the  charm 
of  color  they  add  to  the  landscape,  may 
rest  assured  that,  perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  Switzerland,  few  temperate 
countries  can  equal,  while  none  can  very 
much  surpass  his  own. 


From  The  New  Review. 
VILLAGE   LIFE   IN  PERSIA. 

BY  J.   THEODORE  BENT. 

Tradition,  invention,  or  some  other 
subtle  agency  has  given  the  name  of 
"manna"  to  a  certain  natural  product 
found  amongst  the  mountains  of  Persia; 
it  is  white,  like  hoar  frost;  it  is  sweet  as 
honey  ;  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
it  covers  the  ground  like  dust.  These 
seem  to  be  the  chief  reasons  for  supposing 
it  to  be  the  identical  food  that  the  children 
of  Israel  ate  in  the  Wilderness.  Curiosity 
was  the  motive  power  which  induced  my 
wife  and  myself  to  leave  the  beaten  track 
and  to  pursue  a  road  which  took  us  through 
the  mountains  where  the  so-called  "  manna 
villages  "  are,  and  in  this  ddtour  we  not 
only  satisfied  the  curiosity  in  question,  but 
got  an  insight  into  Persian  village  life  un- 
obtainable on  the  road  that  everybody  has 
taken. 

We  left  Ispahan  one  fine  morning  in 
April,  with  its  blue-tiled  domes  sparkling 
in  sunshine,  and  its  gardens  fresh  with  the 
intense  green  of  a  Persian  spring;  we 
passed  those  fraudulent  shaking  minarets, 
the  stock  sight  of  that  town  ;  we  passed 
the  old  temple  of  the  fire-worshippers  on 
its  conical  hill,  and  then  followed  a  road 
through  a  fertile  valley,  rich  in  cornfields, 
melon  grounds,  vineyards,  and  gardens. 
We  halted  for  our  midday  repose  at  a  tiny 
village,  and  as  we  ate  our  frugal  meal  we 
watched  men  preparing  mud  for  building 
purposes,  the  only  material  known  in  these 
villages.  Out  of  the  ground  before  the 
village  they  dig  the  required  soil;    this 
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they  pile  up  in  an  open  space  and  turn  a 
stream  on  it,  often  leaving  only  a  narrow 
footpath  betwixt  dangerous  pitfalls  for  the 
mules  to  find  their  way.  For  the  naked- 
legged  children  the  sea  of  mud  is  a  para- 
dise ;  little  urchins  were  wading  in  it  up 
to  their  waists,  each  wearing  numerous 
charms  to  ward  ofiE  the  evil  eye  —  blue 
buttons  from  the  sacred  shrine  of  Koom, 
and  verses  of  the  Koran  tied  round  their 
arms ;  one  of  the  infant  paddlers  had  a 
rude  figure  of  a  man  sewn  on  to  its  back, 
another  had  a  green  one  on  its  back  and 
one  on  each  of  its  shoulders  to  ward  off 
any  uncanny  influence  that  it  might  en- 
counter. Such  decorations,  with  the 
round  cashmere  caps  the  children  wear 
about  here,  made  the  little  paddlers  look 
like  miniature  clowns  escaped  from  a  pan- 
tomime. 

All  the  way  to  Nejifabad,  our  first  night's 
resting-place,  the  fertility  continued  ;  men 
were  digging  in  the  fields  with  huge  spades 
with  chains  attached  ;  one  man  pushes 
this  spade  into  the  ground,  whilst  two 
others  drag  it  up  by  means  of  the  chains  ; 
and  as  evening  drew  on  we  met  many 
yokes  of  bullocks,  with  their  plough  fixed 
on  their  yoke  by  its  share,  and  the  tail 
trailing  behind. 

Nejifabad  is  a  village  of  sinister  reputa- 
tion, a  recognized  centre  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Baabi  sect,  which  many  times 
during  the  present  reign  has  driven  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  shah.  Baab,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  was  one  of  those 
men  who  narrowly  escaped  being  a  mighty 
prophet;  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  for 
his  iniquities  in  the  great  square  of  Te- 
heran ;  the  volley  that  was  directed  at  him 
did  not  kill  him,  and  in  the  smoke  he 
crawled  away  unseen.  Dismay  filled  the 
hearts  of  his  executioners,  and  a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  triumph  thrilled  through  his 
followers,  and  if  the  unfortunate  wretch 
had  not  been  found  behind  a  wall  hard  by 
and  brought  again  on  the  scene,  he  would 
easily  have  established  the  divine  origin 
he  claimed,  and  all  Persia  would  have  be- 
come Baabi. 

The  ungrateful  Baabi  of  to-day  say  that, 
after  all,  poor  Baab  was  not  of  divine  ori- 
gin, only  a  sort  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
gate  (Baab)  into  the  light  of  heaven.  Bo- 
har  is  the  present  head  of  the  faction,  the 
Christ  of  their  religion.  Bohar  signifies 
"light,"  and  "His  Illumination  "  lives  in 
honorable  exile  at  Acre,  in  Syria.  In  one 
respect  the  Baabi  religion  agrees  with  the 
orthodox  creed  of  Persia,  namely,  in  as- 
serting that  a  perpetual  incarnation  of  the 
supreme  deity,  a  Hudjet,  exists  on  earth. 
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Noah,  Moses,  and  Jesus  Christ  were  in 
their  day  the  temporary  incarnations  of  the 
same  spirit.  Baab  came  of  the  same 
spiritual  stock,  and  so  does  Bohar.  To 
the  Christians  the  Baabi  claim  close  affin- 
ity, and  most  of  their  religious  tenets  have 
been  reproduced  from  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  very  partial  to  Englishmen,  as 
we  found  to  our  joy  at  Nejifabad,  where 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  comfort- 
able quarters,  and  our  host  talked  to  us  in 
rapturous,  but  vague,  terms  concerning 
the  glory  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  many  philan- 
thropic measures  which  have  graced  the 
period. 

That  sect  of  Mohammedans  to  which 
the  Persians  belong,  commonly  known  as 
the  Shiah  sect,  or  followers  of  AM,  also 
believe  in  this  perpetual  incarnation,  but 
they  say  that  the  twelfth  Imam  was  the 
true  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  a  man  who 
lived  many  centuries  ago  and  was  spirited 
away  alive  to  some  mountain  recess,  where 
he  will  remain  until  Mohammed  sends  him 
back  to  rule  over  his  own.  This  doctrine 
has  given  an  excellent  handle  to  would-be 
incarnations,  and  Baab  was  not  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  and  proclaimed  himself 
the  Hudjet.  Through  all  their  persecu- 
tions the  Baabi  have  continued  to  exist, 
because  they  are  the  advocates  in  Persia 
of  rational  religion,  education,  and  ad- 
vance, and  when  an  opportunity  occurs 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  assert 
themselves  and  form  a  considerable  fac- 
tor in  the  regeneration  of  this  ancient 
country. 

Nejifabad,  with  its  fine  square  and  ave- 
nues of  trees,  did  not  look  at  all  like  the 
hotbed  of  revolution,  for  we  heard  the 
evening  prayers  said  with  as  much  unction 
as  elsewhere.  It  is  only  in  whispered  con- 
versation with  men  like  our  host  that  one 
could  suspect  the  freemasonry  of  discon- 
tent which  here  exists. 

Persia  is  a  country  honeycombed  with 
sectarianism,  but  the  most  curious  thing 
is  that  the  heads  of  each  sect  lives  out  of 
the  country.  The  Mustehed  oidAX  Persia, 
the  metropolitan  of  the  Shiah  sect,  live  at 
Kerbela,  in  Mesopotamia,  watching  over 
the  tomb  of  Ali  on  Turkish  soil ;  Bohar, 
the  light  of  the  Baabi,  is,  as  we  have  said, 
in  exile  at  Acre  ;  the  Armenians  look  to  a 
metropolitan  at  Etchmiazin,  in  Russia; 
whilst  the  head  of  the  Parsee  fire-worship- 
pers resides  in  India. 

Certainly,  Persia,  off  the  main  line  of 
route,  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
Persia  that  the  ordinary  traveller  sees. 
For  two  days  after  leaving  Nejifabad  we 
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passed  through  villages  nestling  in  fer- 
tility. Each  village  is,  or  rather  was,  pro- 
tected by  its  mud  fort,  built  on  a  hill, 
around  which  the  cottages  cluster  —  cot- 
tages which  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  con- 
tinui-ty  of  mud  domes  and  brown  walls. 
VVapusht  looked  like  a  nest  of  cottage 
beehives  stuck  together.  Within,  the 
houses  were  comfortable  enough,  and  bore 
every  appearance  of  prosperity,  for  here 
they  are  off  the  routes  which  soldiers  and 
governors  of  provinces  pass  over,  and 
when  free  from  government  extortions 
Persia  prospers. 

On  ascending  to  higher  ground  we  came 
across  a  cold  and  barren  district ;  the 
howling  wind  from  the  snow  mountains 
made  us  again  love  those  furs  which  we 
had  considered  such  unnecessary  burdens 
when  leaving  Ispahan.  These  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  the  bane  of  the 
Persian  traveller,  and  woe  to  those  who 
are  not  provided  with  artificial  warmth. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  Kurd-i-Bala, 
the  first  of  the  manna  villages,  we  found 
ourselves  in  Armenian  society.  Of  late 
years  the  Armenians  in  Persia,  by  foreign 
intervention,  have  had  their  condition 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  if  this  state  of 
things  is  allowed  to  continue  they  are 
likely  once  more  to  become  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  shah's  subjects.  I  was 
glad  enough  to  warm  myself  by  taking  a 
brisk  walk  on  reaching  our  destination, 
and  accepted  gladly  the  offices  of  Kara- 
piet,  the  Reis  or  headman  of  the  village, 
and  our  host,  who  volunteered  to  take  me 
up  the  mountain-side  and  show  me  the 
manna  shrub. 

In  the  fields  around  the  village  Arme- 
nian women  were  tilling  the  ground.  On 
their  heads  they  wore  tall  headdresses, 
with  flat  crowns  and  silver  chains  dangling 
therefrom  —  very  uncomfortable  gear  for 
purposes  of  husbandry  —  and  beneath 
their  bright  red  skirts  peeped  drawers 
with  embroidered  edges.  Armenian  wom- 
en hide  only  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
deeming  it  unseemly  that  the  mouth 
should  be  shown  to  members  of  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

Kurd-i-Bala  is  a  great  village  for  manna, 
the  gez-angebeen^  as  the  Persians  call  it. 
About  twenty  minutes'  walk  brought  us 
to  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  where  acres 
of  the  shrub  grow.  The  ^<?<sr-tree  is  a  low 
and  parasol-shaped  plant  of  the  Tamarisk 
tribe,  never  reaching  more  than  three  feet 
in  height ;  its  leaves  are  small  and  sombre 
in  color,  and  it  has  all  over  it  long,  prickly 
thorns.  On  these  leaves  there  comes  a 
small  insect,  which  is  red  at  first,  like  a 


harvest  bug ;  later  on  it  turns  into  a  sort 
of  louse,  and  finally  becomes  a  tiny  moth, 
which,  before  it  flies  off,  produces  a  thin 
white  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which 
hangs  on  the  bushes.  This  the  manna 
collectors  shake  off  on  to  trays,  which  are 
put  below  for  the  purpose,  and  the  mate- 
rial thus  collected  they  call  gez.  They 
say  the  insect  appears  fifteen  days  before 
the  hot  weather  begins,  and  disappears 
fifteen  days  before  the  cold  season  sets  in. 
Every  third  day  during  a  term  of  forty 
days  about  August  they  collect  this  spe- 
cies of  honey  from  the  trees,  which  forms 
itself  into  a  white,  gelatinous  mass,  and 
the  leaves  become  covered  again  with  sur- 
prising rapidity. 

Karapiet  was  very  proud  of  his  special- 
ity and  quite  enthusiastic  when  he  de- 
scribed the  acres  of  whiteness  this  spot 
presented  in  the  summer  time.  He  said 
that  if  you  go  to  sleep  under  a  gez-Xxo.^ 
you  will  wake  up  with  a  coating  over  you 
as  of  snow;  if  there  is  a  high  wind  it  will 
certainly  be  blown  to  some  distance ;  but 
the  connecting  link  between  this  manna 
and  that  consumed  by  the  Israelites  is 
lost,  if  ever  there  was  one.  As  for  the 
Arabic  word  manna,  it  is  only  known  in 
Persia  amongst  the  druggists,  and  does 
not  apply  to  the  sweet  honey  of  the  gez- 
tree,  but  to  certain  exudations  from  the 
oak  and  other  milky  exudations  from 
shrubs  which  are  largely  made  use  of  in 
the  Persian  pharmacopoeia.  The  villagers 
evidently  drive  a  highly  satisfactory  trade 
in  this  line,  and  furthermore,  they  put  the 
gez-tree  to  another  use,  making  tooth- 
brushes thereof,  something  resembling  the 
orris-root  tooth-brushes  one  sees  in  Tur- 
key, A  small  branch,  about  six  inches 
long,  is  frayed  at  one  end,  and  this  is  used 
to  scrub  with  ;  it  is  reckoned  particularly 
beneficial  and  is  supposed  to  produce 
that  ivory  whiteness  for  which  Persian 
teeth  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

Early  next  morning,  we  were  on  our  way 
again  to  Khoonsar,  the  chief  town  of  this 
manna  district,  in  the  bazaars  of  which 
quantities  of  this  strange  food  may  be 
bought,  either  in  the  raw  or  turned  into 
little  round  cakes  of  stickjaw  sweetmeat. 
The  mountains  in  this  little  district  are 
very  grand ;  one  long  series  of  snow- 
capped peaks  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the 
Forty  Daughters.  Curious  it  is  how  the 
number  forty  has  for  ages  been  such  a 
favorite  one  in  these  Eastern  countries. 
The  Forty  Pillars  is  one  of  the  finest  re- 
mains now  to  be  seen  at  old  Persepolis;  a 
palace  at  Ispahan  is  called,  also.  Forty 
Pillars,  though  its  exquisitely  pretty  log- 
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gia  has  nothing  like  that  number  of  sup- 
ports. This  use  of  the  number  forty 
carries  us  back  to  our  "Arabian  Nights  " 
and  the  Forty  Thieves,  to  St.  Paul's 
"Forty  stripes  save  one,"  and  further 
back  still  to  the  forty  years  passed  by  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness.  Evi- 
dently, in  primitive  days,  forty  was  used 
to  express  a  great  number  and  a  weary, 
long  time.  Persia  in  these  modern  days 
has  preserved  for  us  many  interesting 
bonds  of  union  with  that  primitive  past. 
At  all  events,  the  Forty  Daughters,  who- 
ever they  may  have  been,  treated  us  with 
scant  courtesy.  From  their  snowy  heights 
they  blew  down  upon  us  gusts  of  icy  wind, 
which  nearly  paralyzed  the  hands  with 
which  we  sought  to  guide  our  mules.  The 
road  which  leads  to  Khoonsar  is  in  parts 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
bleak  and  barren  as  the  Desert  of  Sin  ever 
was,  except  for  the  manna-trees,  which 
grew  in  abundance  to  the  right  and  left  of 
us.  The  cold  reception  given  us  by  the 
Forty  Daughters  was  as  nothing  to  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Khoonsar.  We  had 
foolishly  armed  ourselves  with  no  intro- 
duction in  this  place,  and  from  door  to 
door  we  wandered,  to  be  driven  away  with 
scorn  as  infidel  dogs.  By  dint  of  the 
promise  of  much  gain,  we  induced  a  lead- 
ing inhabitant  to  take  compassion  on  us 
and  take  us  in  ;  but  then  he  had  a  harem 
and  a  cross-grained  wife,  whom  we  had 
not  taken  into  account.  She  screamed  and 
stormed  when  she  heard  that  infidels  were 
to  be  lodged  under  her  roof,  and  with  igno- 
miny we  were  compelled  to  face  the  ele- 
ments again,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
miserable  cottage  which  we  had  previously 
passed  by  with  scorn. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Biago  was  our  hostess, 
and  she  did  her  meagre  best  to  make  us 
comfortable.  She  was  very  handsome, 
with  eyebrows  which  met  over  her  nose; 
in  her  loose  cloak  and  red  undergarments, 
she  looked  exceedingly  picturesque,  as  she 
sat  and  fanned  the  brushwood  fire  put 
into  the  pot  in  the  floor.  She  made  a  hor- 
rible smoke,  good  woman,  when  she  stirred 
the  embers  with  a  poker,  but  this  soon  es- 
caped through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  and 
the  unglazed  window,  and  when  the  lid 
was  put  on  the  glow  of  warmth  was  ex- 
quisite ;  we  could  hardly  bear  our  feet 
upon  it  at  first,  and  next  morning  we  could 
still  feel  the  warmth  with  our  hands. 

Khoonsar  is  more  like  Innsbruck  than 
any  place  I  ever  saw;  a  large,  straggling 
town,  built  at  the  foot  of  snow-capped 
mountains.  Rushing  streams  dash  through 
its  midst,  and,  despite  the  temporary  gust 


of  cold,  its  gardens  were  radiant  with  blos- 
som, and  the  poplars  and  willows,  with 
their  fresh  green,  relieved  the  monotony 
of  the  reddish  brown  houses  —  or  ruins 
one  ought  to  say,  for  what  Persian  town  is 
not  more  than  half  ruined  from  that  ab- 
surd idea  that  where  the  death  of  an  owner 
has  occurred  it  is  unlucky  for  his  suc- 
cessor to  dwell  ?  It  has  a  quaint  mosque 
and  a  sacred  tomb  of  ancient  red  brick- 
work, plastered  against  the  mountain-side, 
and  in  its  narrow,  radiant  valley  Khoonsar 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Persia. 

In  the  dark,  narrow  bazaars  are  many 
fabricators  of  the  manna  cakes,  and  we 
learnt  the  recipe.  The  raw  material  from 
under  the  manna-trees  is  beaten  up  with 
white  of  egg  and  sweetened  with  sugar; 
then  formed  into  round  cakes,  with  pis- 
tachio nuts  and  almonds  inserted.  These 
are  baked  before  a  slow  fire,  sprinkled 
with  meal,  and  put  into  cases  of  scented 
wood,  to  give  them  a  desired  aroma; 
finally,  when  sufficiently  seasoned,  they 
are  packed  in  boxes  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  land,  to  be  consumed  with  avidity 
by  the  sweet-devouring  ladies  in  the 
harems. 

Our  ride  through  the  gardens  of  Khoon- 
sar was  very  pleasant,  for  the  sun  shone 
brightly  and  drove  from  our  bones  the 
chilly  influence  of  the  Forty  Daughters. 
Amongst  the  verdure  flitted  many  gaily 
pluiuaged  birds;  amongst  others,  "King 
Solomon's  bird,"  as  the  Persians  call  the 
hoopoe.  The  peasants,  who  are  particu- 
larly happy  in  animal  legends,  relate  how 
one  day  all  the  birds  came  to  King  Solo- 
mon for  gifts.  To  the  hoopoe  he  gave  a 
crown  of  gold  on  the  head,  but  they  were 
so  slaughtered  for  their  treasure  that  the 
miserable  birds  went  to  the  wise  king  and 
begged  that  the  tuft  which  they  now  have 
might  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Never- 
theless, poor  things,  their  lot  is  even  now 
an  unhappy  one,  for  women  love  to  pluck 
one  alive,  and  draw  blood  before  it  dies, 
with  which  to  make  a  charm  to  retain 
their  husbands*  love,  and  there  is  no 
King  Solomon  to  assist  them  now  in  this 
dire  calamity. 

The  Persian  peasants  are  exceedingly 
bold  in  their  asseverations  concerning  the 
cause  of  eccentric  shapes  in  animal  life. 
The  tortoise  they  call  "the  daughter,"  in 
conformity  with  this  legend  :  An  Arab  girl 
once  put  a  louse  into  the  bread  which  her 
mother  was  making;  the  enraged  woman 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  it,  "  May  you  become 
old  and  have  a  wrinkled  neck,"  and  lo  I 
the  cake  turned  into  the  round  back,  the 
platter  became  the  fiat  belly,  and  the  girl 
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a  tortoise  between  them.  Thus,  too,  they 
account  for  the  jackal's  laugh :  Once  the 
jackals  were  inside  the  towns,  and  the 
dogs  without;  the  animals  determined  on 
efEecting  an  exchange,  and  every  night 
the  jackals  come  to  laugh  at  the  dogs  in 
their  captivity.  Pretty  stories  like  these 
remind  one  of  what  the  state  of  society 
must  have  been  in  ^sop's  days.  For  us 
artificial  Europeans,  in  Persian  village  life 
we  find  that  which  transports  us  to  centu- 
ries long  gone  by.  We  had  an  earthquake 
one  night  during  our  wanderings,  and 
were  delighted  by  the  explanation  our 
muleteer  gave  us  of  this  unpleasant  phe- 
nomenon. "A  bullock,"  said  he,  "sup- 
ports the  world  on  its  horns  ;  first  it  holds 
the  globe  on  one  horn,  and  when  tired 
transfers  it  to  the  other;  and  during  the 
transferrence  occur  the  tremors  of  the 
earth." 

At  a  large  village  called  Gulpaagoon, 
some  twelve  miles  from  Khoonsar,  we 
again  halted  for  the  night,  to  consider  how 
best  we  could  get  across  country  from  the 
manna  villages  to  join  the  main  road  to 
Teheran.  This  was  decidedly  the  most 
diflScult  part  of  our  journey;  no  one 
seemed  to  know  the  road  or  the  distance, 
and  at  this  place  difficulties  of  obtaining 
lodgings  again  confronted  us.  This  time 
I  stood  forth  and  publicly  announced  my 
firm  intention  of  reporting  our  discomforts 
to  Zil-es-Sultan,  the  "  Shadow  of  the  Sul- 
tan," the  governor  of  Ispahan,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  shah,  if  accommodation  was  not 
provided  for  us.  The  effect  was  wonder- 
ful ;  whispers  were  exchanged  amongst 
the  bystanders,  and  out  from  amongst 
them  stepped,  with  a  smiling  face,  a  tailor, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the  "  Light  of 
God."  He  had  a  neat  little  room  which 
he  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  the  magic 
name  of  the  Zil  had  the  effect  of  silencing 
any  female  discontent  at  our  intrusion. 

The  Zil,  by  the  way,  is  not  as  powerful 
as  he  once  was  ;  he  is  not  now  the  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  throne,  having  got  into 
disgrace  with  his  father.  Two  years  ago 
he  could  do  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  excessively  cruel 
if  the  villagers  in  his  province  displeased 
him.  From  one  transgressor  he  cut  o£E 
the  hands,  and  had  the  sufferer  led  through 
the  bazaars,  with  the  amputated  hands 
held  out  to  passers-by  as  if  supplicating 
for  alms.  The  Zil,  in  those  days,  made 
great  fun  of  the  mollahs,  or  priests ;  one 
of  these  offended  him,  and  he  had  him 
photographed  amongst  a  lot  of  dancing 
girls,  and  threatened  that  if  he  misbehaved 
again    he    would    circulate    the    picture 


amongst  his  parishioners.  Another  of- 
fending priest  he  caused  to  be  shut  up  in 
his  stable  with  all  his  horses  loose,  to  the 
infinite  terror  of  that  reverend  gentleman. 
But  now  the  Zil  is  humbled,  he  has  his 
palace  filled  with  mollahs  ;  no  more  tricks 
are  played  upon  them,  and  the  "  Shadow 
of  the  Sultan  "  conducts  himself  as  a  good 
Mussulman  should. 

The  "  Light  of  God  "  was  in  very  truth 
a  godsend  to  us  ;  he  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  fire,  for  the  night  was  chilly  ;  he 
kept  us  fairly  secluded  from  the  crowds 
who  loved  to  stare  at  us,  and  in  return 
for  all  his  kindness  v.'e  gave  him  as  good 
a  pair  of  English  scissors  as  ever  Persian 
tailor  possessed. 

P^rom  Gulpaagoon  our  way  was  exceed- 
ingly vague.  We  inquired  the  distance 
from  ten  to  twenty  individuals,  most  of 
whom  gave  us  a  different  answer.  Strik- 
ing an  average  for  ourselves,  and  consult- 
ing our  compasses,  we  generally  found  our 
way,  though  possibly  it  was  not  the  short- 
est. "  What  a  laden  mule  can  do  in  an 
hour"  is  the  accepted  definition  of  the 
Persian  unit  of  calculation.  They  call 
them  ♦'  farshakhs,"  which  philologists  con- 
nect with  the  parasang  of  antiquity ;  but 
then  there  are  "fat  farshakhs  "  and  "thin 
farshakhs,"  the  fat  ones  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  This  unhappy  uncer- 
tainty concerning  distance  is  the  same 
wherever  this  long  measure  is  in  vogue. 
The  Greek  hora  is  a  terribly  long  hour,  the 
German  stund\s  as  bad,  and  all  contribute 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  weary  traveller. 

We  had  to  pass  through  a  favored  dis- 
trict of  Persia  called  the  Mahallat^  where 
abundance  of  water  is  productive  of  ex- 
treme fertility  ;  various  ridges  of  blood- 
red  mountains  lay  between  us  and  this 
happy  valley.  Our  muleteers  had  never 
been  on  this  road  before,  and  now  and 
again  we  felt  as  helpless  as  ever  Columbus 
did  on  the  trackless  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Halting  at  a  village  by  the  way,  called 
Robat  Murad,  we  put  up  in  the  house  of 
a  retired  soldier,  who  knew  something  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  and,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  his  wife,  scorned  not  to 
take  profitable  infidels  under  his  roof. 
Strolling  leisurely  that  afternoon  outside 
this  uninteresting  spot,  we  noticed  a  little 
crowd  assembled  by  a  stream,  and  hurry- 
ing  thither  I  saw  a  corpse  being  washed. 
Even  in  death  the  sexes  are  scrupulously 
divided,  and  there  are  two  holes  in  the 
stream  which  runs  by  Robat  Murad,  one 
of  which  is  set  aside  for  washing  female 
corpses,  and  the  other  for  males ;  but,  with 
the  carelessness  inherent  in  the  Oriental^ 
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both  these  holes  have  been  selected  above 
the  village,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
stream  is  used  lower  down  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  Scarcely  is  the  breath  out  of 
the  body  before  the  corpse  is  prepared  for 
burial.  Men  wash  men,  and  women  wash 
women,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  women, 
having  prepared  the  body  of  their  departed 
sister  for  burial,  leave  it  at  a  certain  spot 
for  the  men  to  bury,  as  in  Persia  a  woman 
goes  not  to  the  tomb. 

In  the  small  villages  there  are  no  hired 
mourners  as  in. the  towns,  but  everybody 
assists  in  wailing.  If  the  defunct  is  a 
big  man,  or  a  pilgrim  who  has  been  to 
Meshed,  Kerbela,  or  Mecca,  the  wailings 
are  on  an  increased  scale,  and  the  body  is 
put  into  a  coffin  to  await  an  opportunity 
for  its  removal  to  one  of  the  sacred  shrines. 
These  coffins  are  not  hermetically  sealed, 
and  the  effiuvium  created  by  a  cavalcade 
of  them  on  the  way  to  Kerbela  is  one  of 
the  minor  horrors  which  a  Persian  trav- 
eller has  to  encounter. 

I  saw  the  men  bury  the  dead  body  they 
had  washed.  I  also  saw  the  fine  enter- 
tainment of  "pilaw  "  and  cakes  on  copper 
trays  which  they  had  provided  for  them- 
selves by  the  grave,  and  the  water-pipes 
with  which  they  regaled  themselves  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  their  lamentations. 
Haleem^  or  sweetened  wheat,  is  thrown 
into  the  tomb  for  the  dead  to  eat ;  and  the 
shrouds  left  loosely  open,  so  that  AH  may 
more  easily  take  the  departed  aloft;  small 
crutches  being  put  into  the  grave  to  assist 
the  little  soul  in  its  resurrection.  The 
shrouds  are  made  after  a  strictly  conven- 
tional pattern,  and  then,  like  swaddling 
clothes,  they  are  bandaged  round  the  body 
from  the  toes  upwards,  until  the  corpse 
looks  like  an  old  picture  of  Lazarus.  The 
body  is  laid  on  its  right  side,  with  the  face 
towards  Meshed,  and  if  the  deceased  is 
well-to-do,  a  seid  or  descendant  of  the 
prophet  rides  on  horseback  to  the  grave 
before  the  bier,  and  the  mourners  sing  the 
virtues  of  the  departed.  No  cofiins  are 
used  except  for  the  transportation  of 
corpses,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
wolves  and  jackals,  who  frequently  empty 
the  unprotected  cemeteries  of  their  con- 
tents. 

Mahallat,  celebrated  in  Persian  song  for 
its  green  gardens  and  productive  fields, 
was  reached  at  last.  Close  behind  Mahal- 
lat, in  the  mountains,  rises  a  river,  which 
fertilizes  the  valley,  and  after  pursuing  its 
course  for  about  fifty  miles,  loses  itself  in 
the  salt  desert  of  Koom.  This  river  is 
far  more  deserving  of  a  poet's  attention 
than   "  Bendermere's  stream "  is  at  the 


present  time,  on  the  banks  of  which  not  a 
rose  grows,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  whereas  the  river  of  Mahal- 
lat waters  many  a  shady  bower.  But  we 
only  tarried  one  night,  being  anxious  to 
proceed  on  what  was  still  a  journey  of 
doubtful  length.  Another  weary  day  over 
fugged  mountains  and  barren  desert 
brought  us  to  a  place  called  "  Dowleta- 
bad  "  or  "Government  village,"  a  square 
hamlet,  fortified,  if  we  can  use  such  an 
expression,  with  mud  walls  ;  the  enclosure 
is  of  considerable  size,  but  within  are  to 
be  found  nothing  but  a  few  hovels  with 
domed  roofs,  and  a  mass  of  ruins,  for 
Dowletabad  has  been  sorely  oppressed  by 
members  of  that  government  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  its  inhabitants  have  either 
died  from  want  or  fled  from  taxation  and 
oppression. 

The  den  allotted  to  us  for  the  night,  for 
it  deserves  no  better  name,  was  equal  to 
anything  in  dirt  and  misery  that  we  had 
come  across  in  Persia;  our  beds  were 
erected  on  a  sort  of  raised  platform  strewn 
with  vermin-infested  carpets ;  in  one  cor- 
ner was  a  hole  where  the  family  cocks  and 
hens  were  inserted  at  nightfall,  only  to 
disturb  our  troubled  slumbers  by  inordi- 
nately early  crows  ;  in  another  corner  was 
the  loom  for  weaving  carpets,  with  a  hole 
sunk  in  the  ground  for  the  weaver's  legs. 
Our  luggage,  our  mules,  and  our  men  slept 
outside  our  crazy  door  in  the  open  air,  and 
I  imagine  they  had  much  the  best  of  it. 

Dowletabad  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
ruin  brought  on  Persian  village  commu- 
nities by  government  exactions.  It  is  the 
personal  property  of  one  Aga  Khan,  who 
is  now  in  exile  in  India,  and  from  it  and 
his  wretched  rayats  therein  this  man  has 
exacted  the  uttermost  farthing,  so  that 
those  who  are  left  scarce  know  how  to 
live.  I  should  think  there  are  not  a  hun- 
dred souls  left  in  the  place,  which  in  its 
best  days  must  have  contained  over  a 
thousand  ;  there  seemed  scarcely  enough 
individuals  to  contend  with  the  goats  and 
milk  them  when  in  the  evening  the  herds 
drove  them  in.  As  for  the  land  around, 
which  once  had  been  cultivated,  and  could 
be  still,  for  water  is  abundant,  it  is  rapidly 
returning  to  its  pristine  condition  of  des- 
ert. Everything  in  Persia  depends  on 
whether  a  village  is  brought  into  direct 
intercourse  with  the  government  or  not. 
In  the  more  retired  valleys,  where  grasp- 
ing khans  do  not  penetrate,  fertility  and 
contentment  reign,  but  if  the  shah  or  the 
governor  of  a  province  cannot  pay  inferior 
officers  they  give  them  a  village  or  villages 
to  do  their  worst  with,  and  woe  to  the 
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lage  thus  given  —  nobody  therein  can  call 
anything  his  own. 

Latterly,  foreign  ambassadors  have 
taken  the  question  of  insecurity  of  prop- 
erty in  Persia  under  their  notice.  Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff  has  extorted  from  the 
shah  and  his  ministers  promises  to  respect 
the  property  of  the  subject.  The  promise 
has  been  kept,  I  believe,  for  some  months 
now,  but  a  modern  Persian  promise  is  not 
like  that  law  of  the  ancient  owners  of  this 
soil,  which  altered  not,  and  the  shah  will 
always  have  the  trump  card  to  play  as  long 
as  Russia  and  England  hover  round  him 
like  vultures,  ready  to  seize  on  his  decay- 
ing carcase.  If  the  English  ambassador 
insists  on  his  being  too  just,  he  can  frown 
on  him  and  smile  on  the  Russian,  and  vice 
versd;  for  there  are  only  two  ambassadors 
in  Persia  worthy  of  the  name  ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  are  merely 
ornamental. 

England  and  Russia  have  their  separate 
villages  allotted  to  them  by  the  shah, 
where  the  representatives  of  these  coun- 
tries can  retire  during  the  summer  heats. 
They  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
behind  Teheran.  Gulahec  is  the  name  of 
the  English  village,  and  it  is  gx)verned  en- 
tirely by  English  law;  when  the  French 
minister  wishes  to  go  there  he  has  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  English.  What 
a  contrast  there  is  between  Gulahec,  the 
shah's  present  to  England,  and  Dowleta- 
bad,  the  shah's  present  to  Aga  Khan  !  At 
Gulahec  everything  is  prosperous,  it  is 
the  model  village  of  Persia;  but  I  don*t 
think  a  more  miserable  specimen  of  Per- 
sian village  life  could  be  found  than  that 
which  we  saw  at  Dowletabad,  our  last 
halting-place  before  returning  to  the  beaten 
track. 


From  The  National  Review. 
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The  French  rage  for  "  high  "  education 
of  women,  with  its  formidable  array  of 
girls'  lyceums,  classes,  lectures,  examina- 
tions, and  diplomas,  is  wholly  modern; 
and,  whether  for  praise  or  for  blame,  the 
entire  responsibility  rests  with  the  repub- 
lican government.  Previously,  no  one 
cared  for  much  learning  in  women.  With 
De  Maistre,  most  men  thought  that  "les 
femmes  ne  sont  pas  faites  pour  dtre  sa- 
vantes ; "  and,  although,  like  Moli^re's 
Chrysale,  they  might  tolerate  "gleams  of 
light"  — 
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Je  consens  qu*une  femme  ait  des  claries  de 
touty 

yet,  with  the  same  Chrysale,  their  inner- 
most feeling  was  expressed  by  the  line  :  — 

Je  vis  de  bonne  soupe^  et  non  de  beau  langage ; 

and  they  were  fully  convinced  that  when 
a  woman  looks  too  closely  into  books  she 
looks  less  closely  into  her  saucepans. 
The  French  women  famous  for  their  esprit 
and  attractions  were  usually  self-taught, 
and  neither  learned  nor  very  accomplished. 
Every  man  was  afraid  of  learned  women  ; 
the  very  phrase  called  up  disagreeable 
associations.  Georges  Sand  says  that  the 
image  presented  to  most  people's  minds 
by  the  expression  "a  superior  woman" 
was  that  of  an  ugly  creature  with  blue 
spectacles  and  ink-stained  fingers.  There 
was  some  truth  in  the  assertion.  Women 
really  very  well  informed  were  the  excep- 
tion, and  they  had  not  usually  the  art  of 
carrying  their  acquirements  easily  and 
gracefully.  There  was  something  "top 
heavy  "  about  them,  and  they  seemed  pro- 
vokingly  pedantic.  Like  a  very  clever 
Frenchwoman  of  our  acquaintance,  when 
offered  books  for  seaside  reading,  many 
might  have  answered  that  they  had  with 
them  all  that  they  required  for  their  en- 
joyment—  Homer  and  Sophocles  —  pro- 
ceeding to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  both. 
Not  having  either  Homer  or  Sophocles 
present  to  their  minds,  average  men  felt 
annihilated  by  such  speeches,  and  cor- 
dially hated  the  learned  ladies  with 
superior  intellects.  Even  without  such 
pretensions,  women  who  read  much,  or 
who  talked  of  books,  were  ridiculed.  A 
passing  allusion  to  a  fashionable  novel 
could  be  tolerated  from  a  married  woman  ; 
but  only  the  interest  of  the  story  must  be 
discussed  —  not  the  literary  merit. 

The  typical  jeune  fille  was  superfi- 
cial. "  Her  intellectual  acquirements  were 
expected  only  to  make  up  an  attractive 
surface  over  practical  virtues  —  like  the 
sugar-icing  of  a  substantial  cake.  She 
cultivated  music  to  the  extent  of  2l  joli 
talent,  or  pretty  accomplishment.  She 
played,  by  dint  of  practice,  namby-pamby 
drawing-room  pieces  ;  but  she  had  no  idea 
how  to  interpret  the  great  roasters,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  science  of  harmony. 
She  sang  insignificant  songs,  chosen  for 
the  propriety  of  the  words;  she  painted 
flowers  and  landscapes,  more  or  less 
wretchedly;  she  spoke  broken  English 
with  a  very  bad  cadence,  and  read  harm- 
less Tauchnitz  novels;  she  excelled  in 
needlework ;   she  learned  by  heart  selec- 
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tions  from  the  "  Beauties "  of  various 
writers ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Ra- 
cine's "Esther"  or  "Athalie,"  no  play 
was  read  through,  because  it  was  sure  to 
contain  "improper"  passages,  and  even 
what  was  chosen  for  her  use  had  been 
improved  upon.  Thus,  in  Lamartine's 
beautiful  poem  "  Le  Lac,"  many  stanzas 
were  suppressed,  and,  in  defiance  of  rhyme 
and  sense,  the  last  line  was  modified: 
"  lis  ont^cjj-/"  insteaf*  of"  lis  ont  aim^" 
(a  forbidden  word!)  The  famous  impre- 
cations of  Camille,  in  Corneille's  "  Ho- 
race," begin  thus,  in  the  original :  — 

Rome  I  I'unique  objet  de  men  ressentiment ! 
Rome !  h.  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  men 
amant ! 

As  it  is  decidedly  "  improper  "  for  Camille 
to  take  an  interest  in  anyone  to  whom  she 
is  not  yet  married,  the  following  ingenious 
version  had  been  adopted  :  — 

Rome !  I'unique  objet  de  nxon  Juste  courroux  ! 
Rome  I  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  mon 
ipoux  ! 

And  so  les  convenances  were  saved.  The 
same  dread  of  "impropriety"  prevented 
any  detailed  historical  reading;  a  dry 
summary  of  events,  with  the  dates  of  ac- 
cession, the  famous  battles,  the  length  of 
the  reigns,  was  considered  sufficient. 

Ridiculous  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  was 
so  completely  in  accordance  with  family 
feelings  and  traditions  that  no  teacher 
would  have  dared  to  propose  emancipa- 
tion. ThQ  Jeune  fi lie  was  to  be  kept  in 
a  glass  case,  like  a  rare  plant;  she  was 
to  see  nothing,  and  to  know  nothing  of 
the  world,  till  she  married  ;  and  then  the 
young  bride  (especially  she  of  the  Parisian 
grand  monde)  plunged  headlong  into  all 
that  had  been  previously  forbidden  and 
unknown.  She  now  read  bad  novels,  went 
to  see  bad  plays,  and  listened  to  scan- 
dalous stories.  Unefemme  mariee,  thence- 
forward she  was  free.  The  result,  in 
many  cases,  of  this  moral  "Russian  bath  " 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

With  Parisians  of  the  professional 
classes,  and  also  in  the  case  of  provincial 
families,  the  consequences  were  less  to  be 
feared.  Once  married,  the  jeune  fille 
thought  principally  of  her  household  cares, 
and  the  difficult  art  of  "  making  both  ends 
meet."  She  was  obliged  to  look  after  her 
children  ;  the  nurse  would  probably  be  a 
raw,  untrustworthy  country  girl,  whom  the 
mother  had  to  accompany  when  the  chil- 
dren went  out. 

As  the  children  grow  up,  the  mother 
takes  them  to  the  Cat^chisme,  where  they 
are  prepared  for   their  first  communion, 


the  greatest  event  oi  their  early  years; 
then  they  have  to  attend  cours,  or  classes, 
for  their  education  ;  and  she  goes  with 
them  to  the  houses  of  the  different  mas- 
ters for  accomplishments,  because  the 
lessons  are  cheaper  thus.  When  evening 
comes,  and  the  children  are  safe  in  bed, 
the  mother  has  neither  time  nor  strength 
left  for  reading  anything  more  serious  than 
the  62a\y  Figaro ;  and  the  flirtations  or  the 
intrigues  with  which  she  is  so  liberally 
credited  by  novel-writers  are  impossible. 
The  dangerous  time  comes  when  the 
daughters  have  reached  early  girlhood, 
and  the  mother  is  still  young.  There  is 
then  a  sort  of  "Indian  summer,"  when 
vanity  re-awakens,  and  would  not  willingly 
abdicate.  At  that  time  proper  food  for  the 
mind  might  be  a  valuable  antidote  ;  but  so 
many  years  have  passed  under  intellectual 
starvation  that  no  healthy  appetite  remains, 
and  the  only  use  made  of  increased  leisure 
lies  in  reading  abominable  novels,  which 
are  particularly  dangerous  amid  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  same  difiSculties  do  not  exist  in  the 
provinces.  The  daily  duties  of  j-oung 
married  women  are  scarcely  less  engross- 
ing ;  but  they  are  less  fatiguing;  and  in 
the  higher  classes,  although  there  may 
not  be  so  much  of  the  brilliant  esprit 
found  in  Parisian  circles,  there  is  certainly 
more  intellectual  life.  What  leisure  they 
may  have  is,  however,  filled  by  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  charitable  societies 
to  which  they  belong,  and  also  by  their 
devotional  practices.  The  day  begins  with 
early  mass;  in  the  afternoon  there  are 
often  sermons  and  services,  and  visits  to 
the  churches  for  private  devotion.  After 
all,  their  lives  are  those  of  estimable  Chris- 
tian women.  They  do  their  duty  to  God 
and  to  man ;  what  more  should  be  ex- 
pected from  them. 

The  great  object  of  a  French  girl's  life 
is  marriage.  From  the  time  of  her  birth 
her  parents  have  prepared  for  this  event; 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  considerably 
straitened  their  income,  and  curtailed  their 
enjoyments,  to  make  up  her  dot  —  her 
marriage  portion.  Every  girl  is  expected 
to  have  something;  those  who  have  noth- 
ing are  exceptions,  and  constitute  a  mi- 
nority of  old  maids.  The  girls  who,  from 
choice,  do  not  marry,  generally  become 
nuns  —  usually  much  against  the  wishes  of 
their  parents. 

Society  in  France  and  in  England  has 
recently  been  greatly  excited  over  the  es- 
cape of  a  nun  from  the  convent  of  La 
Sainte  Union  des  Sacrd-Coeur ;  but  the  old 
tales  of  young  women  being  forced  into 
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convents,  to  improve  the  position  of  their 
brothers,  are  forgotten  in  these  days,  when, 
while  no  child  can  on  any  pretence  be  de- 
prived  of  a  fixed  share   in    the    father's 
inheritance,  monastic  vows  are  not  recog- 
nized by    law.      Nuns  and  spinsters  are 
exceptions;  marriage  is  the  rule.     Conse- 
quently,  it   is   surely    reasonable  that  in 
their  education  girls  should  be  prepared 
for  household  duties  rather  than  for  intel- 
lectual achievements.     The  case  is  differ- 
ent in  England,  where  families  are  larger 
and  many  women  remain  single  ;  the  high 
education  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
English  girls  may  provide  a  necessary  help 
to  a  straitened  income,  or,  at  least,  a  use- 
ful interest  and  occupation  in  lives  without 
a  distinct  object  or  clearly  defined  duties. 
In    France  there  is  always  plenty  to  do, 
and  duties  are  plain.   The  education  which 
prepared  women  for  such  duties  was  im- 
parted   principally     in    convents,    where 
almost  all   young  girls   spend  at  least  a 
portion   of  the   schoolroom    years.     The 
principal  convent  in  Paris  is  that  of  the 
Sacr^-Coeur,  most  of  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  in  which  belong  to  the  highest  no- 
bility of  France.     The  tone  of  theSacrd- 
Coeur  is  aristocratic  and   Royalist.     Any 
other   political  opinion  would  be  consid- 
ered, if  not  absolutely  sinful,  at  least  very 
improper  and  highly  reprehensible.     For- 
merly, the  studies  had  the  reputation  of 
being  too  superficial.     Now,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  with  the  government  schools 
has   brought  considerable   improvement; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  pu- 
pils are  more  thoroughly  taught  than  pupils 
were  when  the  convents  had  matters  en- 
tirely all  their  own  way.     The  discipline 
is  strict,  perhaps  too  much  so  ;   but  the 
spirit  inculcated  is  essentially  fitted  for  the 
development  of  Christian   gentlewomen. 
There  is  a  little  too  much  talk  about  pedi- 
grees, and  too  much  importance  is  attached 
to  illustrious  names.    The  foundress,  who 
is  revered  as  a  saint,  was  not  of  noble 
birth. 

Next  to  the  Sacrd-Coeur  comes  the 
Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  better 
known  as  Les  Oiseaux.  The  original 
house,  now  built  into  the  large  conventual 
establishment,  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
who  possessed  a  remarkable  aviary.  Thus 
it  was  popularly  called  La  Maison  des 
Oiseaux,  which  name  has  been  retained. 
Here  there  is  more  simplicity,  and  a  less 
exclusive  spirit.  The  higher  middle  class 
is  more  widely  represented,  and  the  nuns 
themselves,  although  thoroughly  lady-like, 
have  much  less  of  the  courtly  stiffness 
which  characterizes  the  Dame  du  Sacrd- 


Coeur.  The  tone  of  the  establishment  is 
more  homelike.  Apart  from  particular 
social  views,  there  is  no  reason  for  prefer- 
ring one  to  the  other;  the  choice  must 
depend  upon  individual  requirements  and 
positions. 

A  third  convent  is  much  in  favor;  that 
of  the  Assumption,  at  Auteuil,  a  suburb 
of  Paris,  which  has  the  advantage  of  coun- 
try air  and  extensive  grounds.     It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  educational  estab- 
lishment where  the  studies  are  almost  as 
wide  and  as  thorough  as  those  at  the  gov- 
ernment institution  of  the  Ldgion  d'Hon- 
neur,  which,  however,  is  open  only  to  the 
daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.     That  celebrated  school  was  orig- 
inally founded  at  Ecouen,   by  the  great 
Napoleon,   and    was    transferred    to    St. 
Denis.     It  was  intended  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  poor  officers 
who  had  received  the  cross  for  valor  on 
the  battle-field,  and   was  at  first  entirely 
gratuitous  ;  but  the  education  given  there 
was  so  complete  that  superior  officers  in 
wealthy  positions  claimed  the  privilege  of 
admission  for  their  daughters  on  payment. 
This    considerably  changed  the  spirit  of 
the  foundation.     St.  Denis  was  reserved 
for  the  daughters  of  oflScers  having  reached 
the  higher  grades,  and  the  privilege  was 
extended   to  the   daughters  of    civilians 
having    received    the    cross  —  often    too 
easily  granted,  as  a  mere  mark  of  minis- 
terial favor,  instead  of  being  the  hardly 
earned  reward  of  merit.     Ecouen  and  an 
establishment    near   St.    Germain   called 
Les  Loges  were  devoted  to  pupils  belong- 
ing to  humbler  positions  ;  but  the  educa- 
tion given  there  was  not  less  substantial. 
This  has  recently  been  changed,  and  all 
the  Maisons  de  la  Ldgion  d'Honneur  have 
now  the  same  system  and  the  same  disci- 
pline. 

An. objection  to  all  those  immense  edu- 
cational establishments  lies  in  the  gather- 
ing together  of  too  many  girls  under  the 
same  roof.  Education  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  in  what  has  been  called 
a  "  women's  barracks  "  under  almost  mili- 
tary drill.  Experienced  mothers,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  spent  some  years 
in  such  establishments,  often  take  their 
daughters  home  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  They  feel  that  in  all 
well-regulated  families  the  mother  alone 
can  efficaciously  watch  over  the  final  de- 
velopment of  a  girl's  mind  and  character. 
In  the  conventual  houses,  although  it  is  . 
impossible  to  remove  all  that  may  be  crit- 
icised, the  constant,  conscientious  watch- 
fulness of  the  nuns,  and  the  religious  spirit 
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which  pervades    all    their  teaching,   are 
valuable  preservatives. 

According  to  popular  report,  it  is  not  so 
at  St.  Denis.  The  lady  superintendent  is 
too  often  chosen  for  the  military  honors 
reaped  by  her  late  husband  rather  than  for 
her  own  special  qualifications.  The  other 
directresses  and  mistresses  are  chosen 
from  among  former  pupils  of  the  house. 
They  gjenerally  aim  at  "  broad  views  "  and 
strong-minded  theories.  Religion  is  taught 
only  like  any  other  lesson.  Its  history  and 
doctrines  are  learned;  but  the  guiding 
spirit  plays  no  part.  That  which  sways 
at  St.  Denis  is  essentially  of  the  world. 
The  school  time,  being  gratuitous,  is  pro- 
longed to  its  full  extent  by  the  foundation 
pupils.  When  the  end  must  come,  and 
they  return  to  what  are  usually  straitened 
homes,  they  feel  that  they  have  been  raised 
by  their  education  far  above  all  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  they  have  aspirations 
which  can  find  no  issue.  They  are  wearied 
by  petty  cares  and  petty  privations  ;  every- 
thing within  their  reach  is  distasteful ; 
they  become  overpowered  with  ennui. 
The  result  is  deplorable  to  a  degree  which 
has  become  proverbial.  Notwithstanding 
the  unsatisfactory  moral  reputation  of  the 
pupils  of  St.  Denis,  the  present  govern- 
ment, in  its  anxiety  to  destroy  clerical 
influences,  established  secular  lyceums  for 
young  ladies,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
vents ;  it  provided  excellent  accommoda- 
tion, and  capable  teachers ;  and  it  made 
terms  sufficiently  moderate  to  prove  a 
temptation.  Public  examinations  were 
thenceforward  required  of  all  professional 
teachers,  and  the  curriculum  was  raised. 
Now,  for  the  education  of  girls,  more  is 
necessary  than  a  mere  official  diploma, 
and,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  teachers 
in  the  lycSes  de  filles  have  no  better  qual- 
ification than  the  possession  of  this  guar- 
antee that  they  are  sufficiently  competent 
as  regards  their  studies.  Character,  expe- 
rience, principles,  are  secondary  consider- 
ations. As  to  religious  teaching,  there  is 
an  unfortunate  advance  beyond  the  indif- 
ference of  St.  Denis.  Religion  is  wholly 
set  aside,  and  the  spirit  cultivated  is  de- 
cidedly free-thinking.  It  is  therefore  only 
natural  that  families  with  religious  princi- 
ples should  refuse  to  send  their  daughters 
to  the  lycies^  the  objections  to  which  are 
so  obvious  that  many  men  in  public  life 
known  as  anti-clerical,  and  even  as  free- 
thinkers, actually  prefer  the  convents  for 
their  own  daughters.  The  lycdes  de 
filles  are  comparatively  deserted. 

Meanwhile,  the  convents  have  greatly 
raised  the  level  of    their  studies.    The 
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sisters  have  passed  examinations,  and 
obtained  diplomas,  grudgingly  granted ; 
and  the  spirit  of  former  days  has  also 
been  enlarged  to  suit  modern  exigencies. 
It  is  now  fashionable  for  young  ladies  in 
perfectly  independent,  and  even  wealthy, 
positions,  to  pass  the  examination  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  to  obtain  the  diploma 
authorizing  to  teach  professionally.  In 
such  cases  this  is,  of  course,  only  intended 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  studies  have 
been  followed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Whether  this  be  really  a  sufficient  proof 
may  be  doubted ;  success  is  often  due  to 
'•  cramming,"  and  even  to  chance.  The 
real  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  of  having 
an  object  in  view  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  girls.  The  examiners  are  particu- 
larly exacting  and  discourteous  to  mem- 
bers of  conventual  sisterhoods,  or  even  to 
the  pupils  of  such  establishments,  who 
now,  however,  carry  off  honors  more 
surely  than  those  of  the  secular  houses. 
The  prudery  of  former  days  is  now  only 
too  much  set  aside.  Questions  which  no 
modest  girl  could  answer  without  embar- 
rassment are  sometimes  asked.  They  are 
a  wholly  gratuitous  annoyance,  as  to  which 
many  indignant  protestations  have  been 
made.  To  obtain  the  elementary  diploma, 
a  public  examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, divided  into  three  series,  must  be 
passed:  — 

First  series  (in  writing):  — 

1.  Orthography,  by  dictation.  Ten  min- 
utes allowed  for  correction. 

2.  A  page  of  copy-writing,  in  different 
hands,  large  and  small. 

3.  A  French  composition  on  a  given 
subject :  such  as  a  letter  or  a  narrative, 
the  development  of  a  proverb,  a  maxim,  a 
precept. 

4.  A  question  on  arithmetic  and  the 
French  metrical  system :  a  problem  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  four  rules  (whole  num- 
bers, fractions,  weights,  and  measures). 
The  working  of  the  problem  to  be  ration- 
ally explained. 

Second  series:  — 

1.  An  outline  sketch  of  some  familiar 
objects :  such  as  a  vase,  a  chair,  a  water- 
ing-pot, etc. 

2.  Plain  needlework. 

Third  series  (by  verbal  question  and 
answer):  — 

1,  A  paragraph  chosen  out  of  some 
well-known  writer,  in  prose  and  verse,  to 
be  read  aloud  and  explained  as  to  the  lit- 
eral sense,  the  grammar,  and  the  thoughts 
expressed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

2.  Questions  in  arithmetic  and  the  met- 
rical system. 
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3.  Questions  on  French  history,  and 
what  is  termed  instruction  civique  (such 
as,  What  is  a  mayor?  What  is  a  deputy? 
What  is  required  to  be  an  elector,  or  to 
be  elected  ?).  The  geography  of  France, 
with  map-tracing  on  the  board. 

4.  Elements  of  music. 

5.  Elements  of  physical  and  natural 
science. 

The  elementary  examination,  as  has 
been  seen,  is  easy  enough.  Young  ladies 
who  do  not  wish  to  study  professionally 
generally  go  no  further;  but  all  those  who 
intend  to  teach  must  now  pass  the  high- 
class  examination,  and  obtain  the  Brevet 
Supdrieur,  which  is  usually  required  by 
mothers  even  from  private  governesses. 
The  Brevet  Eldmentaire,  which  was  for- 
merly sufficient  for  ordinary  requirements, 
is  now  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  the  high- 
class  diploma,  which  is  a  serious  test  of 
capacity.  The  candidates  for  the  Brevet 
Supdrieur  may  be  of  any  age  not  under 
eighteen. 

The  examination  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  series  :  — 

1.  Written  compositions  on  two  sub- 
jects :  1st,  arithmetic  and  algebra;  2nd, 
physical  and  natural  science,  applied  to 
health,  industrial  questions,  agriculture, 
and  horticulture. 

2.  A  composition  on  a  literary  or  moral 
subject. 

3.  A  drawing  from  a  cast. 

4.  A  theme  in  some  living  language,  ac- 
cording to  choice.  Ten  lines.  Dictionary 
allowed. 

Second  series  (verbal  question  and  an- 
swer) :  — 

1.  Questions  on  education  and  moral 
principles. 

2.  French  language:  Reading  and  ex- 
planation of  a  French  standard  writer 
(taken  from  a  list  published  a  year  in  ad- 
vance) with  questions  on  literature,  and 
the  principal  writers,  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

3.  Remarkable  historical  epochs,  great 
names  and  essential  facts  of  general  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  France,  principally 
of  modern  times,  dating  from  the  year 
1453  downwards. 

4.  Geography  of  France,  with  map-trac- 
ings on  the  board  ;  general  geography. 

5.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  book-keep- 
ing. 

6.  Elements  of  natural  history,  chemis- 
try, botany,  natural  science. 

7.  Verbal  translation :  Twenty  lines  of 
an  easy  book,  in  English,  German,  Italian, 


Spanish,  or  Arabic,  according  to  the  choice 
of  the  candidate. 

The  range  is  wide,  and  the  questions 
often  go  much  deeper  than  the  elements 
announced,  and  entail  hard  work.  The 
examination  is  rarely  successful  on  the 
first  attempt.  Even  the  superior  certifi- 
cate, which  is  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  a  candi- 
date who  aspires  to  be  at  the  head  of  any 
public  government  school.  She  must  go 
through  other  examinations,  and  obtain 
other  certificates.  The  most  urgent  are  the 
Certificat  d'aptitudes  p^dagogiques,  to  ob- 
tain which  she  must  prove  that  she  knows 
how  to  teach  what  she  has  learned,  and 
the  Certificat  d'aptitude  k  I'enseignement 
des  travaux  de  couture,  for  which  she 
must  give  proof  of  her  practical  knowl- 
edge of  plain  needlework,  cutting-out,  fit- 
ting, etc.  There  are  innumerable  other 
certificates  ;  but  their  aim  is  more  or  less 
of  a  special  kind,  and  they  are  sought 
only  by  those  requiring  them  profession- 
ally. 

We  may  now  ask.  What  is  the  practical 
result  of  this  rage  for  examinations,  diplo- 
mas, and  certificates  ?  Having  carefully 
collected  all  the  information  within  our 
reach,  and  consulted  competent  authori- 
ties, we  come  to  a  very  unsatisfactory 
conclusion.  The  effect  on  the  practical 
education  of  young  ladies  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes  is  unimportant  and  by 
no  means  beneficial.  They  go  through 
the  elementary  examination,  get  their 
diplomas,  and  then  consider  that  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary.  "J'ai  passd 
mon  examen  —  j'ai  mon  dipl6me."  After 
this  achievement  they  usually  hasten  to 
forget  all  they  have  learned,  and  never 
open  a  book  worth  reading.  Of  intellect- 
ual development,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  really  good  education,  there  is  noth- 
ing. They  have  learned  a  lesson,  and 
repeated  it  like  parrots;  they  are  now 
glad  that  all  is  over,  and  they  think  no 
more  about  it.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Brevet  Supdrieur  is  usually  sought  only 
by  those  intending  to  teach  professionally. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  worth  having  ; 
but  even  in  it  "cramming"  and  chance 
play  considerable  parts.  The  new  facil- 
ities for  study  render  the  Brevet  Supdrieur 
accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  strive  for 
it,  with  the  result  that  it  attracts  girls  of 
the  very  lowest  class,  such  as  daughters 
of  concierges^  and  others  even  humbler.  It 
is  from  the  concierge  class,  which,  in  gen- 
eral, has  a  very  doubtful  reputation,  low 
actresses  and  opera  dancers  are  princi- 
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pally  drawn.  But  now,  as  a  matter  of 
pride,  many  of  these  girls  compete  for  the 
Brevet  Supdrieur,  and  try  to  be  govern- 
esses or  schoolmistresses.  Can  any  ex- 
amination prove  that  they  possess  what 
should  be  required  for  such  a  mission? 
To  bring  up  "  ladies  "  it  is  needful  to  have 
had,  if  not  the  birth,  at  least  the  moral 
education,  of  a  "lady."  They  do  not 
have  this.  Consequently,  the  government 
schools  become  their  last  resource;  and 
these  are  besieged  by  applicants  unable  to 
find  other  employment,  who  wait  desper- 
ately for  vacancies  which  do  not  occur. 
What  is  to  be  their  end  ? 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article 
than  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  us  by  Monsieur  Maxime  du 
Camp  (de  I'Acaddmie  Frangaise),  who  in 
France  is  considered  an  authority  on  so- 
cial questions :  — 

A  I'heure  qu'il  est,  six  ou  sept  mille  jeunes 
filles,  munies  du  Brevet  Superieur  sollicitent 
des  places  d'Institutrice  k  I'Hotel  de  Ville  de 
Paris,  et  n'en  obtiennent  point,  parle  que  tous 
les  postes  sent  pourvus.  J'ai  dit,  je  ne  sais 
plus  oil,  que  les  examens,  les  lycees  de  jeunes 
filles,  etc.,  etc.,  auraient  pour  resultat  de  re- 
lever  le  niveau  intellectuel  des  femmes  entre- 
tenues.     Je  ne  m'en  dedis  pas. 

This  startling  judgment  requires  no  com- 
ment. A.  Strobel. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CARLYLE'S  MESSAGE  TO  HIS  AGE. 

BY  W.   E.   H.   LECKY. 

When  Carlyle  came  to  London  in  1831, 
bringing  with  him  the  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
which  is  now  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
all  his  works,  it  is  well  known  that  he  ap- 
plied in  turn  to  three  of  the  principal  pub- 
lishers in  London,  and  that  each  of  them, 
after  due  deliberation,  positively  refused 
to  print  his  manuscript.  When  at  last, 
with  great  difficulty,  he  procured  its  ad- 
mission into  Eraser's  Magazine^  Carlyle 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  only  knew 
of  two  men  who  found  anything  to  admire 
in  it.  One  of  them  was  the  great  Ameri- 
can writer,  Emerson,  who  afterwards  su- 
perintended its  publication  in  America. 
The  other  was  a  priest  from  Cork,  who 
wrote  to  say  that  he  wished  to  take  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  as  long  as  anything  by 
this  writer  appeared  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  persons  told  Fraser  that  they 
would  stop  taking  in  the  magazine  if  any 


more  of  such  nonsense  appeared  in  it. 
The  editor  wrote  to  Carlyle  that  the  work 
had  been  received  with  "unqualified  dis- 
approbation." Five  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  reprinted  as  a  separate  book,  and 
in  order  that  it  should  be  reprinted,  it  was 
found  necessary  for  a  number  of  Carlyle's 
private  friends  to  club  together  and  guar- 
antee the  publisher  from  loss  by  engagmg 
to  take  three  hundred  copies.  But  when, 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  cheap  edi- 
tion of  Carlyle's  works  was  published, 
"  Sartor  Resartus  "  had  acquired  such  a 
popularity  that  thirty  thousand  copies  were 
almost  immediately  sold,  and  since  his 
death  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a  dd,  form  ; 
it  has  penetrated  far  and  wide  through  all 
classes,  and  it  is  now,  I  suppose,  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  most  influential  of 
the  books  that  were  published  in  England 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 

Such  a  contrast  between  the  first  recep- 
tion and  the  later  judgment  of  a  book  is 
very  remarkable,  and  it  applies  more  or 
less  to  all  Carlyle's  earlier  writings.  It  is 
a  memorable  fact  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  industrious  writers  in 
England  lived  for  many  years  in  such 
poverty  that  he  often  thought  of  abandon- 
ing literature  and  emigrating  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  he  would  probably  have  done  so 
if  he  had  not  found  in  public  lecturing  a 
means  of  supplying  his  frugal  wants.  The 
cause  of  this  long-continued  neglect  is 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  his  style, 
for,  like  Browning,  Carlyle  wrote  an  En- 
glish which  was  so  contorted  and  some- 
times so  obscure  that  his  readers  had  to 
be  slowly  educated  into  understanding,  or 
at  least  enjoying,  it.  But  there  are  other 
and  deeper  causes  which  I  propose  to 
devote  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  to 
indicating. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  are  two 
great  classes  among  writers.  There  are 
those  who  are  echoes  and  there  are  those 
who  are  voices.  There  are  some  writers 
who  represent  faithfully  and  express 
strongly  the  dominant  tendencies,  opin- 
ions, habits,  characteristics  of  their  age, 
collecting  as  in  a  focus  the  half-formed 
thoughts  that  are  prevailing  around  them, 
giving  them  an  articulate  voice,  and  by 
the  force  of  their  advocacy  greatly 
strengthening  them.  There  are  others 
who  either  start  new  ways  of  thinking  for 
which  the  public  around  them  are  still  un- 
prepared, or  who  throw  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  dominant  tendencies  of 
their  times,  pointing  out   the  evils  and 
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dangers  connected  with  them,  and  dwell- 
ing specially  on  neglected  truths.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  first  class  are  by 
far  the  most  popular.  The  public  is  much 
like  Narcissus  in  the  fable,  who  fell  in 
love  with  his  own  reflection  in  the  water. 
All  men  like  to  find  their  own  opinions 
expressed  with  a  power  and  eloquence 
they  cannot  themselves  attain,  and  most 
men  dislike  a  writer  who,  in  the  first  flush 
of  a  great  enthusiasm,  points  out  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  when 
the  first  enthusiasm  is  over  —  when  the 
prevailing  tendency  has  fully  triumphed 
and  the  evils  and  defects  connected  with 
it  are  disclosed — the  words  of  this  un- 
popular or  neglected  teacher  will  begin  to 
gather  weight.  It  will  be  found  that  al- 
though he  may  not  have  been  wiser  than 
those  who  advocated  the  other  side,  yet 
his  words  contained  exactly  that  kind  of 
truth  which  was  most  needed  or  most 
generally  forgotten,  and  his  reputation  will 
steadily  rise. 

This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very 
much  the  position  which  Carlyle  occupied 
towards  the  chief  questions  of  his  day, 
and  it  explains,  I  think,  in  a  great  degree 
the  growth  of  his  influence.  It  is  remark- 
able, indeed,  how  many  things  there  are  in 
his  writings  which  appeared  paradoxes 
when  he  wrote,  and  which  now  seem  al- 
most truisms.  Thus  at  a  time  when  the 
political  and  intellectual  ascendency  of 
France  over  the  Continent  was  at  its 
height,  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  clearly  recognized  the  essential  great- 
ness that  lay  hid  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  Prussia  —  a  greatness  which  after 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870  became  very 
evident  to  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  England  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  German  literature,  and  espe- 
cially the  supreme  greatness  of  Goethe. 
His  translation  of  "  VVilhelm  Meister" 
was  published  in  1824,  ^^^  l^is  noble  essay 
on  Goethe  in  1832;  but  at  first  it  seemed 
to  find  scarcely  any  echo.  The  editor  for 
whom  he  wrote  it  reported  that  all  the 
opinions  he  could  gather  about  this  essay 
were  "eminently  unfavorable."  De  Quin- 
cey,  who  of  all  English  critics  was  be- 
lieved to  know  Germany  best,  and  Jeffrey, 
who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on 
English  literary  opinion,  combined  to  de- 
preciate or  ridicule  Goethe.  But  there  is 
now  no  educated  man  who  disputes  that 
Carlyle  in  this  matter  was  essentially  right, 
and  that  his  critics  were  wholly  wrong. 
And  to  turn  to  subjects  more  directly  con- 
nected with  England,  Carlyle  wrote  at  a 


time  when  the  whole  school  of  what  was 
called  advanced  thought  rested  upon  the 
theory  that  the  province  of  government 
ought  to  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  and 
that  all  the  relations  of  classes  should  be 
reduced  to  simple,  temporary  contracts 
founded  on  mutual  interest.  According 
to  this  theory,  it  was  the  one  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  keep  order.  For  the  rest  it 
should  stand  aside,  and  not  attempt  to 
meddle  in  social  or  industrial  questions. 
The  most  complete  liberty  of  thought  and 
action  should  be  established,  and  every- 
thing should  be  left  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition —  to  the  free  play  of  unprivileged, 
untrammelled,  unguided  social  forces. 
This  was  the  theory  which  was  called 
orthodox  political  economy  —  the  laisser- 
faire  system  —  the  philosophy  of  compe- 
tition or  supply  and  demand,  and  it  was 
incessantly  denounced  by  Carlyle  as  Mam- 
mon worship,  as  "devil  take  the  hind- 
most," as  "  pure  egoism  ; "  "  the  shabbiest 
gospel  that  had  been  taught  among  men." 
He  declared  that  in  the  long  run  no  society 
could  flourish,  or  even  permanently  co- 
here, if  the  only  relation  between  man  and 
man  was  a  mere  money  tie.  He  main- 
tained that  what  he  called  the  condition  of 
England  question,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
great  mass  of  struggling,  anarchical  pov- 
erty that  was  growing  up  in  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  population,  was  a  question  which 
imperiously  demanded  the  most  strenuous 
government  intervention  —  which  was,  in 
fact,  far  more  important  than  any  of  the 
purely  political  questions.  The  whole 
system  of  factory  legislation,  the  whole 
system  of  legislation  about  working-men's 
dwellings  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
century,  has  been  a  realization  of  the  ideas 
of  Carlyle.  When  Carlyle  first  wrote,  it 
was  the  received  opinion  that  the  education 
of  the  people  was  a  matter  in  which  the 
government  should  in  no  degree  interfere, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  altogether  to 
individuals,  or  churches,  or  societies.  In 
his  work  on  Chartism,  which  was  published 
as  early  as  1834,  Carlyle  argued  that  the 
"universal  education  of  the  people"  was 
an  indispensable  duty  of  the  government. 
It  was  not  until  about  twenty  years  ago 
that  this  duty  was  fully  recognized  in 
England.  In  the  same  work  he  maintained 
that  state-aided,  state-organized,  state-di- 
rected emigration  must  one  day  be  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale,  as  the  only  efficient 
agent  in  coping  with  the  great  masses  of 
growing  pauperism.  In  his  "Past  and 
Present,"  which  was  published  in  1843,  he 
threw  out  another  idea  which  has  proved 
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very  prolific,  and  which  is  probably  des- 
tined to  become  still  more  so.  It  is  that 
it  may  become  both  possible  and  needful 
for  the  master  worker  "to  grant  his  work- 
ers permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise 
and  theirs." 

It  is  evident  how  much  less  strange 
these  ideas  appear  now  than  they  did 
when  they  were  first  put  out  some  fifty 
years  ago.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
changes  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  still  of  middle  age 
has  been  in  the  opinion  of  advanced  think- 
ers about  the  function  of  government.  In 
the  early  days  of  Carlyle  the  whole  set,  or 
lie  of  opinion  in  England  was  towards  cut- 
ting in  all  directions  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment control,  diminishing  as  much  as 
possible  the  sphere  of  government  func- 
tions or  interference.  It  was  a  revolt 
against  the  old  Tory  system  of  paternal 
government,  against  the  system  of  guilds, 
against  the  state  regulations  which  once 
prevailed  in  all  departments  of  industrial 
life.  In  the  present  generation  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  current  has  been 
absolutely  reversed.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing tendency  whenever  any  abuse  of 
any  kind  is  discovered,  is  to  call  upon 
Parliament  to  make  a  law  to  remedy  it. 
Every  year  the  network  of  regulation  is 
strengthened;  every  year  there  is  an 
increasing  disposition  to  enlarge  and  mul- 
tiply the  functions,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  government.  I  should  not  be 
dealing  sincerely  with  you  if  I  did  not 
express  my  own  opinion  that  this  tendency 
carries  with  it  dangers  even  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  opposite  exaggerations 
of  a  past  century ;  dangers  to  character 
by  sapping  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
independence;  dangers  to  liberty  by  ac- 
customing men  to  the  constant  interference 
of  authority,  and  abridging  in  innumerable 
ways  the  freedom  of  action  and  choice.  I 
wish  I  could  persuade  those  who  form 
their  estimate  of  the  province  of  govern- 
ment from  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present" 
and  "  Latter  Day  Pamehlets "  to  study 
also  the  admirable  little  treatise  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  called  the  "Man  and  the 
State,"  in  which  the  opposite  side  is  ar- 
gued. What  I  have  said,  however,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  how  remarkably  Carlyle,  in 
some  of  the  parts  of  his  teaching  that  were 
once  the  most  unpopular,  anticipated  ten- 
dencies which  only  became  very  apparent 
in  practical  politics  when  he  was  an  old 
man  or  after  his  death. 

The  main  and  fundamental  part  of  his 
teaching  is  the  supreme  sanctity  of  work; 
the  duty  imposed  on  every  human  being, 


be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  to  find  a  life- 
purpose  and  to  follow  it  out  strenuously 
and  honestly.  "  All  true  work,"  he  said, 
"is  religion;"  and  the  essence  of  every 
sound  religion  is,  "  Know  thy  work  and  do 
it."  In  his  conception  of  life  all  true  dig- 
nity and  nobility  grows  out  of  the  honest 
discharge  of  practical  dut}'.  He  had  al- 
ways a  strong  sympathy  with  the  feudal 
system  which  annexed  indissolubly  the 
idea  of  public  function  with  the  posses- 
sion of  property.  The  great  landlord  who 
is  wisely  governing  large  districts  and 
using  all  his  influence  to  diffuse  order, 
comfort,  education,  and  civilization  among 
his  tenantry;  the  captain  of  industry  who 
is  faithfully  and  honestly  organizing  the 
labor  of  thousands,  and  regarding  his  task 
as  a  moral  duty ;  the  rich  man  who,  with 
all  the  means  of  enjoyment  at  his  feet, 
devotes  his  energies  "to  make  some  nook 
of  God's  creation  a  little  fruitfuller,  better, 
more  worthy  of  God  —  to  make  some  hu- 
man hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfuUer,  hap- 
pier, more  blessed,"  always  received  his 
admiration  and  applause.  No  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  spoke  with  more  contempt  of  a 
governing  class  which  had  ceased  to  gov- 
ern ;  of  titles  which  had  lost  their  original 
meaning,  and  no  longer  implied  or  ex- 
pressed duties  performed  ;  of  wealth  that 
was  employed  solely  or  mainly  in  selfish 
enjoyment  or  in  idle  show.  It  was  Car- 
lyle's deep  conviction  that  the  best  test  of 
the  moral  worth  of  every  nation,  class,  and 
individual,  is  to  be  found  in  their  standard 
of  work  and  in  their  dislike  to  a  useless 
and  idle  life.  As  is  well  known,  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  political 
ideas.  He  believed  that  men  were  not 
only  not  equal,  but  were  profoundly  un- 
equal; that  it  was  the  first  interest  of 
society  that  the  wisest  men  should  be 
selected  as  its  leaders,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar methods  of  finding  the  wisest  were  by 
no  means  those  which  were  most  likely  to 
succeed.  "  No  British  man,"  he  com- 
plained, "  can  attain  to  be  a  statesman  or 
chief  of  workers  till  he  has  first  proved 
himself  a  chief  of  talkers."  "  The  two 
greatest  nations  in  the  world,  the  English 
and  American,  are  all  going  to  wind  and 
tongue."  He  believed  much  more  than 
his  contemporaries  did  that  there  was 
need  and  room  in  our  modern  English  life 
for  strong  government  organization,  guid- 
ance, discipline,  reverence,  obedience,  and 
control.  "  Wise  command,  wise  obedi- 
ence," he  wrote  in  one  cf  his  "  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,"  "the  capability  of  these  two 
is  the  best  measure  of  culture  and  human 
virtue  in  every  man." 
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There  is  another  class  of  workers  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  —  the  men  who 
are  the  teachers  of  mankind.  He  taught 
them  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  his 
precepts.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  Carlyle,  no  one  can  question  that 
he  took  his  literary  vocation  most  seri- 
ously. He  was  for  a  long  time  a  very 
poor  man,  but  he  never  sought  wealth  by 
advocating  popular  opinions,  by  pandering 
to  common  prejudices,  or  by  veiling  most 
unpalatable  beliefs.  In  the  vast  mass  of 
literature  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
there  is  no  scamped  work,  and  every  com- 
petent judge  has  recognized  the  untiring 
and  conscientious  accuracy  with  which  he 
verified  and  sifted  the  minutest  fact.  His 
standard  of  truthfulness  was  extremely 
high,  and  one  of  his  great  quarrels  with  his 
age  was  that  it  was  an  age  of  half-beliefs 
and  insincere  professions.  He  maintained 
that  religious  beliefs  which  had  once  been 
living  realities  had  too  often  degenerated 
into  mere  formulas,  untruly  professed  or 
mechanically  repeated  with  the  lips  only, 
and  without  any  genuine  or  heartfelt  con- 
viction. He  often  repeated  a  saying  of 
Coleridge:  "They  do  not  believe  —  they 
only  believe  that  they  believe."  He  used 
to  speak  of  men  who  "played  false  with 
their  intellects;"  or,  in  other  words, 
turned  away  their  minds  from  unwelcome 
truths  and  by  allowing  their  wishes  or 
interests  to  sway  their  judgments,  per- 
suaded or  half-persuaded  themselves  to 
believe  whatever  they  wished.  A  firm 
grasp  of  facts,  he  maintained,  was  the  first 
characteristic  of  an  honest  mind  ;  the  main 
element  in  all  honest,  intellectual  work. 
His  own  special  talent  was  the  gift  of 
insight,  the  power  of  looking  into  the 
heart  of  things  ;  piercing  to  essential  facts, 
discerning  the  real  characters  of  men, 
their  true  measure  of  genuine  solid  worth. 
Creeds,  professions,  opinions,  circum- 
stances, all  these  are  the  externals  or 
clothes  of  men.  It  is  necessary  to  look 
behind  them  and  beyond  them  if  we  would 
reach  the  genuine  human  heart.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  he  detested  what  he 
called  stump  oratory  was  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  great  school  of  insincerity. 
Its  end  was  not  truth,  but  plausibility.  It 
was  the  effort  of  interested  men  to  throw 
opinions  into  such  forms  as  might  most 
captivate  uninstructed  men  ;  to  keep  back 
every  unpopular  side ;  to  magnify  every- 
thing in  them  that  was  seductive.  He  once 
said  to  me  that  two  great  curses  seemed 
to  him  eating  away  the  heart  and  worth  of 
the  English  people.  One  was  drink.  The 
other  was  stump  oratory,   which  accus- 
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tomed  men  to  say  without  shame  what 
they  did  not  in  their  hearts  believe  to  be 
true,  and  accustomed  their  hearers  to  ac- 
cept such  a  proceeding  as  perfectly  natu- 
ral. And  the  same  strong  passion  for 
veracity  he  carried  into  his  judgment  of 
other  forms  of  work.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  believed  that  the  standard  of  conscien- 
tious work  had  been  lowered  in  England 
through  the  feverish  competition  of  mod- 
ern times,  and,  under  the  system  of  what 
he  called  "cheap  and  nasty;"  that  En- 
glish work  had  lost  something  of  its  old 
solidity  and  worth,  and  was  now  made 
rather  to  captivate  than  to  wear.  Carlyle 
saw  in  this  much  more  than  an  industrial 
change.  He  maintained  that  the  love  and 
pride  of  thorough  work  had  long  been  a 
pre-eminently  English  quality,  that  it  was 
the  very  tap-root  of  the  moral  worth  of 
the  English  character,  and  that  anything 
that  tended  to  weaken  it  was  a  grave 
moral  evil. 

It  is  worth  while  trying  to  understand 
what  truth  underlay  those  parts  of  his 
teaching  which  seem  most  repulsive.  The 
worship  of  force,  which  is  so  apparent  in 
many  of  his  writings,  is  a  striking  example. 
He  was  often  accused  of  teaching  that 
might  is  right.  He  always  answered  that 
he  had  not  done  so  —  that  what  he  taught 
was  that  right  is  might;  that  by  the  prov- 
idential constitution  of  the  universe  truth 
in  the  long  run  is  sure  to  be  stronger  than 
falsehood  ;  that  good  will  prevail  over  evil, 
and  that  right  and  might,  though  they 
differ  widely  in  short  periods  of  time, 
would  in  long  spaces  prove  to  be  identi- 
cal. Nothing,  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
seemed  weaker  than  the  Christian  religion 
when  the  disciples  assembled  in  the  upper 
room;  yet  it  was  in  truth  the  strongest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  it  accordingly  pre- 
vailed. It  was  one  of  his  favorite  sayings 
"that  the  soul  of  the  universe  is  just," 
and' he  believed  therefore  that  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  nations,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  was  very  much  what  they  de- 
served. It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
analogy  between  this  teaching  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which 
a  very  different  teacher  —  Charles  Dar- 
win —  has  made  so  conspicuous. 

He  scandalized  —  and  I  think  with  a 
good  deal  of  reason  —  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries by  the  ridicule  which  he  threw 
upon  the  career  of  Howard,  and  upon  the 
great  movement  for  prison  reform  which 
was  so  actively  pursued  in  his  time.  Much 
of  what  he  wrote  on  this  subject  is  to  me, 
at  least,  very  repulsive  ;  but  you  will  gen- 
erally find  in  the  most  extravagant  utter- 
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ances  of  Carlyle  that  there  is  some  true 
meaning  at  bottom.  He  maintained  that 
the  passion  for  reforming  and  improving 
prisons  and  prison-life  had  been  carried  in 
England  to  such  a  point  that  the  lot  of  a 
convicted  criminal  was  often  much  better 
than  that  of  an  honest  and  struggling  arti- 
san. He  believed  that  a  just  and  wise 
distribution  of  compassion  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  national  well-being,  and 
that  the  English  people  are  very  apt  to 
be  indifferent  to  great  masses  of  unob- 
trusive, struggling,  honorable,  unsensa- 
tional  poverty  at  their  very  doors,  while 
they  fall  into  paroxysms  of  emotion  about 
the  actors  in  some  sensational  crime,  about 
some  seductive  murderess,  about  the 
wrongs  of  some  far-off  and  often  half- 
savage  race.  "In  one  of  these  Lancashire 
weavers  dying  with  hunger  there  is  more 
thought  and  heart,  a  greater  arithmetical 
amount  of  misery  and  desperation,  than  in 
whole  gangs  of  Quashees."  He  main- 
tained, too,  that  a  strain  of  sentiment 
about  criminals  was  very  prevalent  in  his 
day,  which  tended  seriously  to  obliterate 
or  diminish  the  real  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  He  hated  with  an  in- 
tense hatred  that  whole  system  of  philos- 
ophy which  denied  that  there  was  a  deep, 
essential,  fundamental  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  turned  the  whole 
matter  into  a  mere  calculation  of  interests. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  Christianity  was  that  it 
taught  that  right  and  wrong  were  as  far 
apart  as  heaven  and  hell,  and  that  no 
greater  calamity  can  befall  a  nation  than 
a  weakening  of  the  righteous  hatred  of 
evil. 

The  parts  of  Carlyle's  teaching  on 
which  I  have  dwelt  to-day  will  be  chiefly 
found  in  his  "Past  and  Present,"  his 
"  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  his  "  Lat- 
ter-day Pamphlets,"  his  "Chartism,"  and 
in  the  two  admirable  essays  called  "  Signs 
of  the  Times  "  and  "  Characteristics."  In 
my  own  opinion,  though  Carlyle  teaches 
much,  his  writings  are  most  valuable  as  a 
moral  force.  Very  few  great  writers  have 
maintained  more  steadily  that  the  moral 
element  is  the  deepest  and  most  important 
part  of  our  being,  deeper  and  stronger 
than  all  intellectual  considerations.  In 
his  writings,  amid  much  that  has  imper- 
ishable value,  there  is,  I  think,  much  that 
is  exaggerated,  much  that  is  one-sided, 
much  that  is  unwise.  But  no  one  can  be 
imbued  with  his  teaching  without  finding 
it  a  great  moral  tonic,  and  deriving  from 
it  a  nobler,  braver,  and  more  unworldly 
conception  of  human  life, 
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An  honest,  able,  and  most  interesting 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  somewhat  compli- 
cated historical  period  called  the  War  of 
the  Roses,  and  to  realize  the  career  and 
character  of  the  man  generally  believed 
to  be  the  hinge  on  which  all  the  chief 
events  turned.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion, but  a  disappointing  one.  The  fas- 
cination of  W^arwick's  personality  gets 
more  and  more  too  much  for  the  biog- 
rapher, and  the  hopes  he  raises  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  book  die  away  as  we  go 
on.  The  book  demands  recognition.  If 
trustworthy  history,  let  it  be  stamped  as 
such ;  if  not,  let  us  see  what  is.  The 
history  of  the  War  of  the  Roses  is  less 
mixed  than  it  seems  to  be  at  first;  the 
sidelights  are  confusing;  some  things  per- 
haps are  almost  or  quite  unintelligible; 
but  the  summa  fastigia  rerum  stand  out 
pretty  plain.  When  looking  at  a  range  of 
mountains,  we  know  there  are  glens,  ra- 
vines, precipices,  glaciers  ;  but  we  take 
no  stock  of  them ;  the  range  generally, 
and  special  mountain-tops,  monopolize  our 
attention.  So,  in  studying  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  our  attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  causes  which  led  to  it ;  the  chief  actors 
in  it,  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
Warwick  and  his  father  Salisbury,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  man  who  really 
and  figuratively  stands  out  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  others,  King  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  and  the  decisive  battles  in  the 
war. 

We  nrust  use  Hallam's  rule  or  canon, 
and  be  influenced  by  natural  probabilities 
rather  than  by  testimony  when  the  histo- 
rians or  chroniclers  are  prejudiced  wit- 
nesses ;  e.g,^  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  and  chronicler,  was  a  violent  Lan- 
castrian at  first.  After  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  Margaret  and  her  plunder- 
ing northern  hordes  stripped  the  abbey. 
This  made  the  abbot  as  strong  a  Yorkist. 
He  looked  at  events  through  different 
spectacles  before  and  after  his  abbey  was 
plundered. 

Henry  VI.  succeeded  his  father  in  1422, 
when  less  than  nine  months  old.  He  was 
proclaimed  king  of  both  France  and  En- 
gland ;  his  uncle  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  regent  of  France.  It  was  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  act  of  the  drama  called  by 
French  historians  "  The  Hundred  Years' 
War."     Henry  V.  had   nearly  succeeded 
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in  conquering  France  and  making  iiimself 
king  of  both  countries.  It  seemed  at  first 
as  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  complete 
his  brother's  work.  His  successes  went 
on  till  1429.  Had  Orleans  fallen,  Charles 
the  Victorious  would  have  fled  from 
France  and  taken  refuge  in  Spain  or  Scot- 
land, as  indeed  he  was  planning  to  do, 
when  the  mysterious,  not  to  say  miracu- 
lous, career  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  first 
stemmed  the  tide,  and  then  set  it  flowing 
the  other  way.  The  fourth  act  of  the 
drama  ends  with  the  flight  of  the  English 
from  Orleans.  The  fifth,  which  is  the 
history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France,  ends  in  1453  with  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Talbot  at  Castillon.  In  this 
same  year  Queen  Margaret's  only  son  was 
born,  eight  years  after  her  marriage.  The 
history  of  England  from  1429  to  1453  is 
not  only  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  France,  but  also  of  the 
events  which  may  be  called  the  causes  of 
the  War  of  the  Roses.  The  bad  manage- 
ment, the  utter  failure  of  our  military 
operations  against  France,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  of  course  made  those 
in  whose  hands  the  government  of  the 
country  was  placed  very  unpopular.  Mis- 
government,  extravagant  expenditure,  and 
utter  failure  never  have  been,  and  never 
will  be,  anything  but  unbearable  to  the 
English.  Most  of  the  unpopularity  fell 
on  the  head  of  the  queen  and  her  favorite 
ministers.  Henry  VI.  was  too  gentle  and 
pious  ever  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  people. 
His  gentleness  and  piety  degenerated  into 
imbecility  ;  he  inherited  idiotcy  from  his 
maternal  grandfather.  What  energy  or 
pluck  or  ability  he  ever  had,  if  any,  was 
flogged  out  of  him  by  his  governor,  guar- 
dian, and  tutor,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
Richard  Neville  —  Warwick  the  King- 
maker —  married.  The  queen  was  a 
French  princess.  No  marriage  of  an  En- 
glish king  with  a  French  princess  has  ever 
been  fortunate.  She  was  not  only  portion- 
less, but  also  virtually  bought  by  the  sur- 
render of  Anjou  and  Maine — nominally 
to  her  father,  titular  duke  of  these  prov- 
inces and  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Jerusalem;  really  to  the  king  of 
France,  which  involved  the  conquest  of 
Normandy  by  the  French.  Henry's  con- 
dition was  well  known;  he  was  imbecile 
at  the  time  his  son  was  born,  or  nearly  so. 
Within  a  month  from  the  child's  birth  he 
was  incapable  alike  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  That  the  child  was  his  nominal 
father's  son  was  doubted  and  disputed 
from  the  first;    the  wonder  is  not  that  it 
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"was  doubted,  but  that  it  was  ever  believed 
in.  Trouble  was  sure  to  come  of  this; 
but  the  Duke  of  York,  the  rightful  king 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
right,  had  hitherto  kept  quiet,  content  to 
wait  till  the  king's  death  before  asserting 
his  claim.  The  queen  had  always  been 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  him.  He  had 
achieved  success  in  both  Normandy  and 
Ireland,  and  had  proved  his  ability  both 
as  a  soldier  and  an  administrator.  He 
was  so  popular  in  Ireland  that  he  and  his, 
and  even  those  who  pretended  to  be  his, 
could  always  find  help  and  support  there. 
He  was  the  man  to  whose  leadership  all 
men  looked  who,  for  any  cause,  were  dis- 
contented with  the  queen,  her  ministers, 
and  her  government. 

There  was  plenty  of  this  discontent,  and 
good  reason  for  it.  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
Henry  VI.,  had  all  three  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Church  against  the  Lollards, 
The  persecuting  statutes  had  enabled  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  stamp  out 
any  Lollard  outbreaks  that  showed  above 
the  surface.  But  the  ashes  of  the  fires 
were  smouldering  all  through  the  century. 
Wiclif's  MS.  leaflets  were  current  all  over 
England.  Every  discontented  man  was 
not  necessarily  a  Lollard,  but  every  Lol- 
lard was  discontented.  The  court  or  Red 
Rose  party  favored  the  ecclesiastics  and 
corruption  ;  the  opposition  or  White  Rose 
party  were  naturally  as  much  against 
Church  power,  Church  corruption,  and 
Church  wealth  as  the  court  was  for  them. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  so  far  as 
Church  property  was  concerned,  every 
Englishman  not  an  ecclesiastic,  or  related 
to  the  clergy,  or  interested  in  their  pros- 
perity, was  a  Lollard.  There  was  another 
special  grievance.  The  constitutional 
power  of  the  Commons  had  made  great 
strides  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The 
franchise  had  been  so  widely  extended 
that"  something  like  manhood  suffrage  ex- 
isted (7  Hen.  IV.  c.  15,  and  11  Hen.  IV. 
c.  i).  In  1429  (8  Hen.  IV.),  a  statute  was 
passed  limiting  the  right  to  the  suffrage  in 
counties  to  forty  shilling  freeholders.  This 
was  a  special  "complaint  of  the  Commons 
of  Kent"  when  they  rose  under  the  ad- 
venturer called  Jack  Cade,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  deal  less  than  justice 
dealt  out  to  him.  He  and  his  followers 
have  been  always  called  rebels,which  only 
means  that  they  were  beaten.  But  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  document  stating 
their  grievances  shows  it  to  have  been  a 
temperate  and  careful  enumeration  of  evils 
they  were  suffering,  and  redress  of  which 
they  had  a  right  to  hope  for.    There  had 
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been  a  small  "  rising  "  or  "  rebellion  "  be- 
fore Cade's  in  the  same  year,  in  which  the 
dismissal  of  evil  counsellors  was  demand- 
ed, and  the  queen's  favorite,  the  Enrl  of 
Suffolk,  was  beheaded.  His  successor, 
Somerset,  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans.  Somerset's  eldest  son  was 
beheaded  after  Hexham,  1464,  and  the 
younger  son  after  Tewkesbury,  1471. 
Whether  York  instigated  either  or  both  of 
these  risings  we  shall  probably  never 
know;  but  it  seems  unlikely.  The  in- 
surgents had  plenty  of  good  reasons  for 
rising  without  any  instigation.  York  knew 
quite  well  that  the  wrath  of  the  nation 
would  soon  come  to  a  head.  And  he  be- 
haved with  singular  and  noteworthy  mod- 
eration all  through  the  contest  till  his 
death.  He  and  the  king  seem  to  have 
had  a  real  regard  and  friendship  for  each 
other.  It  seems  that  York,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  by  right  of  his  birth,  abiKty, 
successes,  and  popularity,  took  the  lead 
as  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  court 
party,  policy,  and  misgovernment.  It  is 
to  a  certain  extent  true  that,  as  Macaulay 
says,  the  war  was  a  struggle  between  two 
aristocratic  factions  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  was  a  struggle  between  an  op- 
pressed and  misgoverned  people  and  a 
misgoverning  queen  and  her  ministers,  and 
that  this  misgovernment  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  just  as  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  the  two  Yorkist  kings 
led  in  turn  to  their  downfall.  The  Lan- 
castrians in  possession  were  supported  by 
the  aristocracy  generally.  The  people 
were  led  by  an  aristocratic  family  rather 
than  by  a  party.  The  Yorkists  were  the 
people,  led  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Neville  family.  The  middle  and  trading 
classes  were  all  Yorkists,  made  so  by  ha- 
tred of  the  court,  and  London  always 
backed  the  Yorkists.  It  is  noteworthy 
how  Edward  IV.  always  trusted  to  and 
depended  on  London ;  how  his  first  idea 
when  under  reverses  was  to  get  to  London 
as  soon  as  possible.  London  was  of 
greater  relative  importance  in  those  days 
than  now;  it  was  always  for  freedom  and 
good  government  against  kingly  tyranny 
and  bad  government.  Its  help  went  a 
long  way  towards  placing  Edward  IV.  on 
the  throne,  and  keeping  him  there.  Its 
trained  bands  and  money  served  the  Par- 
liament well  against  Charles  I. 

There  was  an  explosion  in  1455,  and  the 
first  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  fought.  Then 
we  have  a  sort  of  interregnum  for  four 
3'ears.  The  king  had  another  attack  of 
imbecility,  and  York  was  made  protector; 
but  he   recovered,  and  cancelled  York's 
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commission.  The  queen  and  York  went 
through  a  formal  reconciliation ;  but  the 
truce  was  broken,  and  was  ended  by  an 
attempt,  planned  by  the  queen,  to  assas- 
sinate Warwick.  So  it  was  said;  but  this 
is  another  of  the  mysteries,  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  whether  true  or  false. 
Doubtless  the  queen  was  quite  capable  of 
it,  and  Warwick  was  quite  ready  to  believe 
it  of  her,  with  or  without  good  reason.  All 
the  causes  for  their  hatred  were  in  full 
swing,  and  the  accusation  seems  more 
likely  to  be  false  than  true,  since  the  death 
of  Warwick  would  not  have  ended  the 
quarrel. 

There  were  two  campaigns  in  the  War 
of  the  Roses :  that  of  1459,  1460,  1461, 
lasting  almost  exactly  two  years  and  a 
half ;  and  that  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury, 
1471.  In  the  first,  Edward  won  his  king- 
dom ;  in  the  second,  he  regained  it  after 
losing  it.  Warwick  was  his  right  hand  in 
the  first ;  in  the  second  he  defeated  and 
killed  Warwick  in  punishment  of  his 
treachery,  and  utterly  smashed  the  new 
Lancastrian  or  Warwickite  party  as  well 
as  the  old  Lancastrian  party  ;  and  he  was 
never  again  troubled  by  either.  Warwick 
has  been  called  Kingmaker.  He  is  said 
to  have  put  his  cousin  Edward  on  the 
throne,  to  have  won  the  crown  for  him; 
and  also  to  have  driven  him  from  his  king- 
dom and  replaced  Henry  VI.  on  the 
throne.  This  was  true  enough  on  the  ist 
of  January,  1471,  when  Edward  was  an 
exile  and  a  fugitive.  It  was  not  true  on 
Midsummer  day  of  the  same  year,  when 
Warwick,  Henry  VI.,  and  his  so-called 
son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  were  all 
dead,  and  Queen  Margaret  was  in  exile 
and  poverty,  from  which  she  never  again 
emerged. 

In  1459  Salisbury  defeated  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Blore  Heath.  The  Lancastrians, 
led  by  the  queen,  marched  against  the 
Yorkists,  who  were  stationed  at  Ludlow. 
Sir  Andrew  Trollope  deserted  to  the 
queen,  and  the  Yorkists  disbanded  and 
fled,  —  York  to  Ireland;  Edward,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick  to  Calais,  of  which 
important  post  Warwick  was  captain  from 
1455  till  his  death.  The  queen  summoned 
a  Parliament,  and  all  the  leading  Yorkists 
were  attainted.  The  following  summer, 
Warwick  and  Edward  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  made  their  rush  for  London,  and 
thence  marched  against  the  queen,  who 
was  at  Northampton.  The  treachery  was 
on  the  other  side  now.  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn  admitted  Edward  and  his  troops 
into  their  entrenchments,  and  they  cleared 
the  way  for  Warwick.     Margaret  fled ;  and 
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Edward  and  Warwick  took  Henry  to  Lon- 
don.   The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  effected 
before   York  had   time  to  get  over  from 
Ireland.     A  Yorkist  Parliament  met,  and 
York  formally  claimed  the  crown ;  but  he 
acquiesced    in    a    compromise,  viz.,   that 
Henry  should  remain  king  for  life,  and 
York  should  succeed.     This  is  the   first 
time  that  Warwick  shows  the  cloven  foot. 
He  knew  that  York,  if    king,  would   be 
master;  possibly  he  was  hardly  conscious 
that   he   had   already   made  up  his  mind 
that,  whoever  sat  on  the  throne  and  wore 
the  crown,  he  himself  would  be  king.    Mr. 
Oman  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  keeping 
the  oath  he   swore   in   St.   Paul's  before 
Northampton,  and  says  *'  that  promise  (of 
faith  and  allegiance  to  Henry  VI.)  was  not 
an  entirely  unmeaning  formula  in  War- 
wick's mouth,  and  that  his  oath  was  not 
like  the  deliberate  perjuries  to  which  oth- 
ers of  his  contemporaries,  notably  Edward 
IV.,   were    prone."     One    object  of  this 
article  is  to  give  reasons  for  believing  that 
in  a  time  unexampled  for  perjury,  treach- 
ery, selfishness,    and  vendetta,  Warwick 
was  facile  princeps —  Warwick  first  and 
the  rest  nowhere.     He  was  in  his  prime, 
thirty-two   years  old.     He  knew  why  the 
Yorkists  had  taken  up  arms.    He  knew  he 
was  the  special  object  of  Lancastrian  fear 
and  hatred.     He  professed  to  believe  that 
the  queen  had  planned  his  assassination. 
He  did  not  yet  know  of   what  stuff  his 
young  cousin  Edward,  now  nineteen  years 
old,   was  made.     We    believe    in  York's 
moderation  and  regard  for  the  king  more 
than  in  Warwick's  anxiety  not  to  commit 
perjury.     Moreover  he  knew  that,  if  the 
king  fell  ill  again,  which  he  might  do  any 
day,   he   would   be   protector  again,  and 
virtually   king.     But    the  queen   was   no 
party  to  the  compromise,  and  was  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  to  acquiesce  in  her 
son's   exclusion.     She  summoned  all  the 
Lancastrian  nobles  who  had  not  fallen  at 
Northampton,   to   muster    in   the   North. 
The  Percies,  the  Lancastrian  Nevilles,  the 
Beauforts,  and  many  others,  gathered  their 
retainers    together.     So    great    was    the 
danger,  that  York  and  Salisbury  marched 
north   to  disperse   them,  and  were  deci- 
sively defeated  at  Wakefield,  on  the  last 
day  of  1460.     Hardly  a  Yorkist  of  mark 
escaped  ;  those  who  were  not  slain  on  the 
field    were     beheaded     afterwards;    and 
York's  head  was  stuck  on  a  pike  over  the 
gate  of  York,  crowned  with  a  paper  crown. 
The  rising  of  the  Lancastrians  was  now 
general.      The   queen   marched  south  in 
command  of   a  powerful  army.     Edward 
was  looking  after  the  Welsh  March,  and 


Warwick  rushed  to  London  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  to  arrange 
for  its  defence.  Jasper,  second  son  of 
Owen  Tudor  and  Henry  V.'s  widow,  and 
his  father  had  raised  the  Welsh  for  Mar- 
garet. Edward  had  to  beat  them  at  Mor- 
timer's Cross  before  he  dare  start  for 
London.  This  delayed  him,  and  Warwick 
was  beaten  by  the  queen  before  Edward 
could  join  him  at  St.  Albans. 

We  now  come  to  what  Mr.  Oman  calls 
"  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  En- 
glish history,"  viz.,  why  the  queen  did  not 
make   a  rush   on    Yorkist  London.     Mr.' 
Oman   believes   that  the  king,   who  had 
learned  that  the  queen's  northern  hordes 
had   plundered    and   pillaged   their    way 
southwards,  would  not  allow  Margaret  to 
lead  them  to  sack  his  capital.     For  Henry 
to  assert  his  will  against  his  queen's  is  a 
novelty.     If  London  was  so  terrified  as  to 
be  ready  to  open  its  gates  at  Margaret's 
first  summons,  why  was  it  that,  when  the 
timid  citizens  sent  a  long  train  of  wagons 
full  of  provisions  which  Margaret  had  de- 
manded for  her  army,  those  who  were  not 
timid  or  "  prudent  "  stopped  the  wagons, 
and  confiscated  the  supplies  ?   We  believe 
in  a  very  different  explanation.     Treach- 
ery had  beaten  Warwick  in  the  late  battle  ; 
and  it  was  a  dispersion,  not  a  rout.     Mar- 
garet did  not  know  how  far  off  Warwick 
was.     She  had  surely  heard  of  Mortimer's 
Cross   by  this  time,   but  she   dared  not 
fight  with  London  in  front  and  Warwick 
and  Edward  in  her  rear.     She  knew  she 
could  not  keep  her  plundering  hordes  in 
order.     She  knew  it  was  war  to  the  knife 
now  that  she  had  killed  both  Warwick's 
and     Edward's     fathers,    and     Edward's 
brother,  Rutland  —  of  whom  Hume,  who 
does  not  often  make  jokes,  wrote :  "  Clif- 
ford murdered  in  cool  blood,  and  with  his 
own   hands,   this   innocent  prince,  whose 
exterior  figure,   as  well  as  other  accoin- 
piisTiments''^  (the  italics   are   ours),   "are 
represented   by   historians    as   extremely 
amiable."     To  have  advanced  to  London 
would  have  been  staking  all  on  one  throw. 
She  retired  to  York,  taking  her  husband 
and  son  with  her ;  and  Edward  and  War- 
wick entered  London  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary.    Edward  was  not  the   man   to  let 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.     On  March  3rd 
he   claimed  the  crown ;  was   installed  in 
Westminster  Abbey  as  king  on  the  fourth  ; 
marched   north   immediately,  and  utterly 
routed  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  "of  all   the  battles   in   En- 
glish history,  the  most  desperate  and  the 
most  bloody."     The    Lancastrians   were 
1  said    to   have   been   sixty   thousand,   the 
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Yorkists  forty  thousand.  A  letter  from 
Edward  to  his  mother  states  that  the  her- 
alds counted  twenty-eight  thousand  dead 
Lancastrians.  The  Yorkists'  loss  is  said 
to  have  been  ten  thousand ;  though  more 
than  one  in  three  seems  impossible.  But 
it  was  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle 
for  many  hours ;  and  a  very  large  number 
were  drowned  and  trampled  under  foot  as 
they  fled.  It  is  said  that  the  last  Lancas- 
trians who  crossed  the  river  Cock  did  so 
on  a  bridge  of  their  comrades'  dead  bodies. 

Edward  IV.  was  king  indeed.  His  ene- 
mies were  dead  or  fugitives.  On  April 
29th  he  was  twenty.  He  gave  Warwick 
and  his  brothers  and  chief  adherents  all 
they  asked  for,  and  began  to  enjoy  him- 
self in  his  own  way.  He  was  the  tallest 
and  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  His 
courage  and  ability  were  equal  to  his  good 
looks.  Comines  says  he  was  of  invincible 
courage  —  fought  nine  battles,  always  on 
foot,  and  was  always  conqueror.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  him  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  kings  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England,  He  seemed  to  have 
believed  in  his  own  superiority  to  all  his 
fellows,  and  to  have  taken  no  trouble  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  them.  All  men 
and  women  of  his  day  seemed  ready  to 
fall  down  and  worship  him.  It  was  said 
of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  never  spared  a 
man  in  his  anger  or  a  woman  in  his  lust, 
and  this  seems  even  more  true  of  Edward 
IV.  He  left  Warwick  in  the  North,  after 
Towton,  to  restore  law  and  order. 

Margaret  never  gave  up  hope.  There 
were  Lancastrian  risings,  but  they  were 
always  crushed,  specially  so  at  Hedgley 
Moor  and  Hexham  in  1464.  This  is  the 
year  in  which  Edward  avowed  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  by  his  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford 
(Henry  V.'s  brother),  and  widow  of  Sir 
John  Grey,  of  Groby.  Here  we  are  again 
in  some  difficulty.  No  one  knows  the 
date  of  the  marriage.  Warwick  is  said  to 
have  wanted  Edward  to  marry  the  French 
queen's  sister,  and  Edward's  dishonoring 
or  "selling"  Warwick  in  the  matter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
their  quarrel.  None  of  this  is  history. 
Most  likely  Warwick  cared  very  little 
whom  Edward  married  so  long  as  he  be- 
came a  bigamist,  as  he  probably  was,  and 
did  not  marry  any  one  who  would  give 
trouble  to  Warwick.  Edward  had  most 
likely  married  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  before, 
for  the  same  reason  as  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, who  refused  to  be  his  mistress. 
It  has   been  suggested  that  Warwick 
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wanted  Edward  to  marry  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter Isabel.  Whatever  quarrel  there  was, 
it  was  soon  over,  and  things  went  on  as 
before,  except  that  the  Woodvilles  quickly 
became  rivals  to  the  Nevilles  in  wealth 
and  in  influence  at  court ;  and  that  the  dis- 
content of  the  latter  was  synchronous  with 
and  exactly  proportional  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Woodvilles.  Warwick's  discontent 
and  disgust  at  what  he  doubtless  honestly 
believed  the  king's  ingratitude  in  setting 
up  a  Lancastrian  family  over  his  head  was 
sure  to  take  a  definite  form.  He  com- 
menced hostilities  by  marrying  his  daugh- 
ter Isabel  to  the  king's  next  brother 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  If  Edward 
would  not  be  a  roi  fainiant,  his  brother 
should  be,  and  Isabel  Neville  should  be 
queen,  and  not  Elizabeth  Woodville.  Be- 
fore this,  Edward  had  shown  Warwick 
his  contempt  for  his  advice  by  giving 
his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Rash, 
as  a  proof  of  their  alliance  and  friend- 
ship, Warwick  being  all  for  an  alliance 
with  France.  This  is  very  important. 
Warwick  made  all  arrangements  needful 
for  a  general  rising  of  his  adherents, 
and  came  over  with  Clarence.  Edward's 
troops  were  defeated  at  Edgecote,  and 
within  a  few  hours  he  found  himself 
Warwick's  prisoner,  and  Warwick's  trou- 
bles began.  Henry  VI.  was  his  prisoner 
too;  and  Warwick  did  not  want  to  re- 
place him  on  the  throne.  No  one  but 
Warwick  preferred  Clarence  to  Edward, 
so  he  had  to  stipulate  for  pardon  and  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  Edward  became 
king  again.  Warwick  was  hardly  King- 
maker at  this  crisis.  Edward  knew  that 
the  rebellion  was  only  scotched  and  not 
killed,  and  kept  on  the  lookout ;  and  when 
the  Nevilles  rose  again  in  the  following 
March,  he  utterly  routed  them  at  Erping- 
ham,  near  Stamford,  gave  out  that  he  had 
evidence  of  Warwick  and  Clarence's  com- 
plicity, and  denounced  them  as  traitors. 
They  fled  to  Calais,  but  being  refused 
admission  by  Wenlock,  who  was  afraid  of 
incurring  Edward's  displeasure,  they  went 
to  Honfleur  and  opened  negotiations  with 
Louis  XI.  Warwick  wanted  help  against 
Edward ;  and  Louis  was  anxious  to  have 
England  as  his  ally  against  Charles  of 
Burguudy,  and  believed  in  Warwick's 
power,  resources,  ability,  and  military 
skill.  No  doubt  Warwick  had  meant  all 
along  to  make  Clarence  king,  but  found 
his  project  equally  distasteful  to  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians.  It  was  certain  that 
Edward  would  never  be  reconciled  to  him  \ 
it  was  war  to  the  knife  between  them.    So 
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Warwick,  who  cared  for  neither  Yorkists 
nor  Lancastrians,  daughters  nor  sons-in- 
law,  oaths  nor  promises  —  in  a  word  for 
nothing  but  Warwick  and  Warwick's  ag- 
grandizement, and  the  inflicting  of  what 
he  thought  due  punishment  on  those  who 
thwarted  him — was  persuaded  in  a  few 
weeks  to  be  reconciled  to  Margaret  and  to 
marry  his  younger  daughter  to  Margaret's 
son.  No  man  could  go  lower  than  this. 
To  say  that  Warwick  was  the  incarnation 
of  perjury  and  treason  is  to  fail  to  do 
justice  to  his  selfishness  and  degradation. 
He  had  denounced  Margaret  as  an  adul- 
teress and  her  son  as  worse  than  a  bastard. 
Margaret  had  planned  the  assassination  of 
Warwick,  had  chopped  off  the  head  of  his 
father  the  day  after  Wakefield,  and  stuck 
it  over  the  gate  of  York.  Each  was  re- 
sponsible for  numerous  deaths  of  the 
friends  of  the  other. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  point  in  the 
struggle,  Warwick  was  a  great  feudal 
chieftain,  "The  Last  of  the  Barons," 
whose  special  function  it  had  been  to  curb 
royal  tyranny  and  despotism.  Louis  XL 
was  a  bourgeois  king,  determined  above 
all  on  one  thing —  that  he  would  break  up 
the  power  of  his  great  feudal  barons,  and 
specially  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Edward  IV.  was  something  in  the  same 
style,  and  he  relied  on  the  support  of  the 
Commons.  Charles  was  a  more  powerful 
vassal  of  his  king  than  Warwick  was  of 
his.  Had  Edward  yielded  to  Warwick's 
advice,  married  a  French  princess,  and 
become  the  ally  of  France,  Warwick  would 
have  been  driven  into  the  arms  of  Charles. 
Warwick  and  Burgundy  might  have  proved 
too  powerful  for  the  two  kings,  and  the 
break  up  of  feudalism  and  baronial  power 
been  deferred.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
duel  in  which  the  allies  stood  at  opposite 
corners.  Clarence  had  most  reason  for 
discontent,  and  sent  word  to  his  brother 
that  he  would  join  him  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Warwick  and  Clarence  landed  at  Dart- 
mouth, in  September,  with  many  Lancas- 
trian exiles,  and  put  forth  a  proclamation 
declaring  Henry  VI.  king.  Warwick's 
followers  took  up  arms  in  Yorkshire.  Ed- 
ward went  north  to  put  them  down,  was 
deserted  by  Warwick's  brother,  Lord 
Montagu,  fled  to  Lynn,  and  escaped  to 
Holland.  Henry  VI.  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  Warwick  soon  showed  his  hand, 
and  let  every  one  see  that  he  was  to  be  the 
real  king,  and  the  Warwickite  nobles  his 
ministers.  The  Yorkists  who  were  not 
Nevilles  preferred  Edward  to  Warwick ; 
so  did  London.  Clarence  again  let  Ed- 
ward know  that  he  could  depend  on  him 
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whenever  he  came  back.  Edward  got 
some  help  from  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and 
landed  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Henry  IV.  had  landed  to  depose  Richard 
II.  Like  Henry,  he  gave  out  that  he  had 
come  to  claim  his  estates  only,  but  he 
found  himself  so  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  Yorkist  army  that  he  dropped 
that  pretence  and  started  for  London. 
Warwick  left  London  to  meet  him,  but 
dare  not  fight  when  Edward  offered  battle. 
Whether  he  dare  not  trust  his  followers, 
or  waited  for  reinforcements,  or  both,  we 
do  not  surely  know.  The  whole  campaign 
shows  Edward's  confidence  and  Warwick's 
want  of  it.  Edward  was  head  of  an  army 
of  Yorkists,  Warwick  of  one  of  War- 
wickites  and  Lancastrians  mixed.  Neither 
trusted  the  other.  Margaret  had  not  yet 
come  to  England  ;  she  seems  to  have  been 
loth  to  trust  Warwick,  and  wanted  to  see 
the  restoration  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty 
and  the  final  exclusion  of  the  Yorkist  an 
accomplished  fact  before  trusting  herself 
and  son  in  England  again.  It  is  clear  also 
that  Warwick  was  outgeneralled  from 
start  to  finish.  Clarence  managed  his 
desertion  of  his  father-in-law  well.  Ed- 
ward pursued  his  triumphant  march  past 
Warwick  to  London,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed as  usual.  He  lost  no  time  ;  he  got 
to  London  on  Thursday,  the  nth  of  April, 
left  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  defeated 
and  killed  Warwick  at  Barnet.  He  forced 
the  battle,  determined  to  crush  Warwick 
before  any  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
He  kept  Clarence  by  his  side,  the  only  one 
from  whom  he  had  treachery  to  fear.  The 
Warwickites  and  Lancastrians  plainly  dis- 
trusted each  other.  At  a  critical  moment 
the  Lancastrian  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose 
banners  bore  the  cognizance  a  "  Star  with 
Rays,"  was  attacked  by  Warwick's  re- 
serves, who  mistook  Oxford's  star  for 
Edward's  cognizance,  a  "  Sun  in  Splen- 
dor," and  his  men  fled  from  the  field,  be- 
lieving some  one  was  betraying  them,  as 
Trollope  and  Grey  de  Ruthyn  and  Mon- 
tagu had  betrayed  their  respective  sides 
before. 

On  the  same  day  Margaret  landed  at 
Weymouth.  When  she  heard  the  news 
of  Warwick's  death,  she  proposed  to  go 
back  at  once  ;  but  she  was  dissuaded  from 
this,  Somerset  and  other  leading  Lancas- 
trian nobles  pointing  out  that  the  downfall 
of  Warwick  was  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss, 
and  that  the  Lancastrians  were  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  Edward  without  War- 
wick. The  campaign  of  Tewkesbury  fol- 
lowed. Margaret  marched  towards  Wales 
to  join  Jasper  Tudor.     Edward  had  them 
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in  the  south-west  corner  of  England,  and 
made  up  his  mind  they  should  never  get 
out  to  join  the  Lancastrians,  either  in 
Dorset  or  Hants,  or  succeed  in  effecting 
a  junction  with  Tudor.  Any  one  who 
wants  proof  that  Edward  IV.  was  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  and  worthy  of 
comparison  with  all  but  the  very  greatest 
of  all  ages,  should  study  the  campaign  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  battle  of  Tewkesbury 
was  Edward's  crowning  mercy.  He  was 
never  troubled  with  Lancastrians  any  more 
—  or  by  any  one  else,  Clarence  gave  him 
a  little  —  a  very  little  —  trouble,  and  was 
summarily  disposed  of ;  whether  by 
drowning  or  any  other  way  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Edward  was  resolved  that 
Clarence  should  never  claim  the  crown  on 
assertion  of  his  son's  illegitimacy.  He 
seems  to  have  wholly  trusted  his  brother 
Richard ;  possibly  he  thought  that,  as 
Clarence  had  a  son,  Richard  would  prefer 
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power  and  influence  won  by  devotion  to 
his  (Edward's)  children  to  backing  the 
claims  of  Clarence's  son.  He  never  again 
showed  proof  that  he  possessed  the  great 
powers  he  was  undoubtedly  gifted  with 
—  even  supposing  them  somewhat  less 
than  we  believe  them  to  have  been.  He 
won  his  crown  and  kingdom  before  he  was 
twenty;  he  won  them  back  at  Tewkes- 
bury just  after  he  was  thirty  ;  and  he  died 
twelve  years  later.  His  strength,  his 
beauty,  his  courage,  his  ability,  won  him 
a  kingdom  and  ruined  him.  He  had  ten 
talents,  or  more  ;  so  long  as  he  used  them 
to  climb  with,  they  were  his  servants; 
when  he  had  reached  the  goal  and  used 
them  only  to  contribute  to  selfish,  sensual 
enjoyments,  luxury,  and  debauchery,  they 
wore  him  out,  and  he  died  in  his  prime. 
The  careers  of  Warwick  and  Edward  may 
both  be  studied  with  profit,  and  their  stu- 
dent can  draw  the  morals  for  himself. 


Almanacs.  — A  vague,  romantic  legend  has 
been  put  into  circulation  among  the  ignorant 
and  poverty-stricken  Hungarian  peasantry, 
asserting  that  the  Archduke  Rudolph  is  not 
dead,  but  that  he  has  found  an  El  Dorado  far 
in  unknown  America  which  he  governs  with 
the  justice  and  clemency  of  a  new  Haroun  el 
Raschid.  There  is  a  genuine  pathos  in  the 
truth  that,  in  this  so-called  age  of  iron,  this 
day  of  scepticism  and  pessimism,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  "isms,"  the  old  credulity,  the  old 
faith  flourishes  like  a  green  bay-tree.  The 
old  fantastical  superstitions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  dead.  Save  in  such  remote  districts  as 
that  moorland  parish  of  which  its  forty  years' 
vicar  has  written  so  delightful  a  chronicle,  no 
one  troubles  to  tell  the  bees  when  death  comes 
to  the  homestead,  or  to  tie  a  crape  on  the 
yellow  hives.  Faith  in  the  fairies,  the  good 
people,  has  utterly  vanished.  Titania,  Obe- 
ron,  and  tricksy  Puck  are  but  a  **  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  pale  in  the  cold  light  of 
applied  science.  May  we,  then,  infer  that 
credulity  is  dead,  and  that  the  educated  citi- 
zen rustic  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  rises  superior  to  the  vague,  uncom- 
fortable belief  in  unseen  powers  for  evil.? 
Alas  I  it  is  not  so.  Credulity  is  like  ground- 
sel; it  flourishes  in  any  soil,  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  prophetical  societies  exist 
prosperously,  that  those  who  can  afford  it 
dabble  in  "psychic  force"  and  other  mystic 
matters,  and  that  millions  of  penny  almanacs, 
filled  with  matter  as  absurd  as  it  is  injurious, 
are  annually  sold.  There  is  an  exquisite 
irony  in  the  fact  that  a  man  who  refuses  to 
enter  church  or  chapel,  who  scoffs  openly  at 
religion  in  any  form,  v/ill  yet  covertly  consult 
some  cheap  oracle  before  sowing  or  reaping 


his  crops.  This  may  be  thought  to  be  a  gross 
exaggeration,  but  some  interesting  corre- 
spondence upon  this  odd  subject  that  was 
published  a  few  years  since  attested  to  its  per- 
fect accuracy.  This  season,  by  way  of  begin- 
ning 1892  agreeably,  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  almanacs  contains  a  chapter  called 
the  "  Chamber  of  Horrors,"  which  w^Dl 
doubtless  prove  a  terror  by  night  to  many  a 
feeble  person  with  a  vivid  imagination.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  might  well  crave  sweetness  and 
light  as  the  chief  needs  of  our  age.  A  brisk 
crusade  against  this  sort  of  literature  —  if  so 
good  a  word  can  so  be  profaned  —  should  be 
proclaimed.  Let  a  few  eloquent  and  insistent 
writers  and  pulpit  orators  ventilate  the  subject 
of  a  new,  reformed  calendar  system. 

Nottingham  Daily  Express. 


Leigh  Hunt  loved  books  genuinely,  touch- 
ingly ;  they  consoled  him  and  made  him  merry 
in  the  midst  of  many  trials.  His  criticism  is 
sometimes  fine,  and  always  sincere,  but  it  is 
equally  without  the  insight  of  Lamb  or  the 
fervor  of  Hazlitt.  He  is  said  to  have  gusto ; 
if  so,  it  is  a  girlish  gusto  over  jam-tarts,  My 
own  phrase  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  one 
of  Hunt's  essays,  in  which  he  describes  a 
pastry-cook's  shop :  "  It  is  not  easy  to  forget 
the  pleasure  of  nibbling  away  the  crust  all 
round  a  raspberry  or  currant  tart  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  three  or  four  delicious  semi-circular 
bites  at  the  fruity  plenitude  remaining.'* 
Hunt  was  apt  to  treat  his  favorite  authors 
much  as  he  used  to  do  his  raspberry  tarts.  It 
is  not  a  bad  way ;  but  there  is  a  better. 

Speaker. 
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BORN,   JUNE   24,    1825.      DIED,   OCTOBER   6, 
1891. 

O'er-busy  Death,  your  scythe  of  late  seems 
reaping 
Swiftly  our  heads  of  State ; 
The  wise  who  hold  our  England's  weal  in 
keeping, 
The  gentle  and  the  great. 

Granville  is  gone ;  and  now  another  warden 

Falls  with  the  fading  leaf, 
Leaving  at  Hatfield  sorrow,  and  at  Hawarden 

Scarcely  less  earnest  grief. 

All  mourn  the  man  whose  simple,  steadfast 
spirit 

Made  hearty  friends  of  all. 
Whilst  manhood  like  to  his  her  sons  inherit 

England  need  fear  no  fall. 

Nc  high-perched,  privileged  and  proud  pos- 
sessor 
Of  lineal  vantage  he ; 

Of  perorating  witchery  no  professor, 
Or  casuist  subtlety. 

A  capable,  clear-headed,  modest  toiler, 

Touched  with  no  egoist  taint. 
To  duty  sworn,  the  face  of  the  despoiler 

Made  him  not  fear  or  faint. 

O'erworn,    o'erworked,    with    smiling    face, 
though  weary, 

The  tedious  task  he  plied. 
Sagacious,  courteous,  ever  calm  and  cheery 

Unsoured  by  spleen  or  pride. 

As  unprovocative  as  unpretentious, 

Skilful  though  seeming-slow ; 
Unmoved  by  impulse  of  conceit  contentious 

To  risk  success  for  show. 

O  rare  command  of  gifts,  which,  common- 
branded 

Are  yet  so  strangely  rare ! 
Selflessness  patient,  judgment  even-handed 

And  spirit  calmly  fair  1 

Lost  to  his  friends  their  worth  may  now  be 
measured 
By  the  strong  sense  of  loss. 
How  "  Old  Morality's  "  memory  will  be  treas- 
ured. 
Midst  faction's  pitch-and-toss. 

But  England  which  has  instincts  above  party 
Most  mourns  the  man,  now  gone, 

Who  gave  to  duty  an  allegiance  hearty 
As  that  of  Wellington. 

Sure  **  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  field-mar- 
shal"* 

Would  his  successor  praise ; 
As  modest,  as  unselfish,  as  impartial, 

Though  fallen  on  calmer  days. 

*  Longfellow's  "  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports." 


No  glittering  hero,  but  when  England  num- 
bers 
Patriots  of  worth  and  pith. 
His  name  shall  sound,  who  after  suffering 
slumbers, 
Plain  William  Henry  Smith  1 

Punch. 


CHECK  AND  CHECK. 

I  WROTE  a  poem  to  my  love, 

In  all  a  lover's  tender  duty ; 
I  said  the  flowers,  the  stars  above 

Were  nothing  to  her  grace  and  beauty. 
I  praised  her  eyes,  her  face,  her  form, 

Breathed  out  my  very  soul  in  passion. 
In  language  which  perhaps  was  warm, 

But  certainly  was  quite  the  fashion. 

Then  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  her  — 

That  is,  I  had  it  "  typed  "  and  sent  it 
By  an  express  boy  messenger. 

To  show  her  that  I  really  meant  it 
But  when  the  answer  came  —  ah  me  I 

It  struck  me  dumb  and  dazed  and  stupid; 
She  sent  my  poem  back,  you  see ! 

It  was  indeed  a  check  —  on  Cupid. 

At  first  I  thought  my  neck  I'd  slit. 

For  drowning's  generally  risky; 
But  changed  my  mind,  my  pipe  I  lit, 

And  filled  a  glass  of  Irish  whiskey  — 
Which  rendering  my  perceptions  keen, 

I  said,  •*  Love's  done  for,  evidently; 
I'll  send  it  to  a  magazine. 

Say,  Temple  Bar  of  dear  old  Bentlcy  I  " 

So  scorning  love,  and  filled  with  hope, 

I  printed  it  to  save  correction. 
Enclosing  a  stamped  envelope 

In  the  event  of  its  rejection. 
And  then  I  waited,  as  before, 

The  fortune  of  my  little  poem. 
(O  publisher  1     O  editor  I 

Your  little  ways  how  well  I  know  'em  f) 

*Tis  vain  to  thirst  your  blood  to  drink, 

'Tis  vain  for  your  *•  reply  "  to  hanker. 
For  authorship's  a  ship,  I  think. 

That  needs  a  deal  of  hope  for  anchor. 
And  so  I  hoped  and  hoped,  like  most, 

Until,  one  summer  morn  inviting. 
There  came  a  Temple  Bar  by  post, 

A  letter  in  a  well-known  writing. 

I  seized  the  book,  the  string  I  snipt. 

Opened  the  letter,  cut  a  caper  — 
'Twas  not^  'twas  not  my  manuscript. 

But  a  much  sweeter  bit  of  paper. 
There  was  no  need  to  slit  my  neck, 

I  still  was  free  from  Marriage-Ring-Land, 
Yet  Bentley,  too,  had  sent  a  check, 

But  his  —  was  on  the  Bank  of  England! 
Temple  Bar.      FREDERIC  E.    WeaTHERLY. 
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From  The  Charch  Qnarterly  Reriew. 
JENNY  LIND.* 

The  name  of  Jenny  Lind  is  still  a  house- 
hold word  in  England.  Half  a  century  has 
passed  away  since  the  great  singer  made 
her  first  appearance  among  us  and  took  all 
hearts  by  storm,  but  the  memory  of  her 
triumphs  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  this 
generation.  We  have  all  of  us  heard  that 
wonderful  tale  of  her  singing,  of  the/urore 
which  she  created  wherever  she  went,  of 
the  mad  rush  to  hear  her,  of  the  struggle 
for  places  in  which  strong  men  were 
thrown  down  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  We  have  seen  the  eyes  of 
grey-headed  men  kindle,  and  noticed  their 
tremulous  tones  as  they  recalled  the  bird- 
like sweetness,  the  moving  pathos  of  that 
marvellous  voice  which  had  spoken  to 
them  as  none  other  before  or  since.  It 
was  not  only  admiration,  it  was  love  which 
Jenny  Lind  inspired.  Her  name  was  treas- 
ured in  the  humblest  cottage  homes  ;  her 
portrait  was  seen  on  penny  prints  and 
match-boxes;  verses  in  her  praise  were 
hawked  about  the  streets ;  horses  and  dogs 
and  singing  birds  were  named  after  her. 
And  in  all  this  we  see  not  only  the  homage 
paid  to  the  famous  singer,  but  a  far  deeper 
and  more  permanent  feeling,  due  to  the 
magic  of  her  personality.  It  was  that 
"beauty  of  the  soul  finding  its  expression 
in  song,  that  mastery,"  to  quote  the  ex- 
pression of  a  distinguished  German  critic, 
"wielded  by  this  anima  Candida,^  "the 
wonder  of  herself,"  which  lay  behind  the 
wonder  of  her  singing  and  was  the  secret 
of  its  power.  "  After  all,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Stanley  at  Norwich  in  1847,  "I  would 
rather  hear  Jenny  talk  than  sing;"  and 
again,  "  Her  singing  is  the  least  part  of 
her  charm  ;  she  has  the  simplicity  of  gen- 
ins.  Every  morning  when  she  got  up,  she 
told  me,  she  felt  that  her  voice  was  a  gift 
from  God,  and  that  perhaps  that  very  day 
might  be  the  last  of  its  use"  (ii.  79).  It 
was  this  high  sense  of  an  artistic   mission 

♦  Memoir  of  Madame  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt : 
Her  Early  Art,  Life,  and  Dramatic  Career,  1820- 
1851.  From  Original  Documents,  Letters,  MS.  Diaries, 
etc,  collected  by  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt.  By  Henry 
Scott  Holland,  M.A..  Canon  and  Precentor  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  W.  S.  Rockstro,  Author  of  "A  General 
History  of  Music,"  "  Life  of  Handel,"  "  Life  of  Men- 
delssohn," etc.     London,  1891. 


of  great  and  serious  responsibility  which 
never  left  her,  and  lay  at  the  root  of  all  her 
actions.     It  was  the  motive  of  her  untiring 
industry  and  of  her  splendid  charities.    It 
kept  her  humble  through  all  hertriumphs^ 
and  bore  her  safe  through  all  dangers.    It 
was  the  secret  alike  of  her  goodness  and 
of  her  charm,  the  spring  of  that  deliciou3 
freshness  and  childlike  simplicity  which 
enchanted  all.     Great  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  men  of  every  country  and  nationality 
in  turn  owned  the  spell.    Kings  and  queens 
were  proud  to  enjoy  her  intimacy ;  poets 
and  authors,  sculptors  and  painters  were 
among  her  closest  friends.     Hans  Ander- 
sen and  Thorwaldsen,   Tieck  and   Grill- 
parzer,  Kaulbach  and  Fredrika  Bremer  all 
wrote  and  spoke  of  her  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm.    Meyerbeer  and  Taubert  com- 
posed operas  and  songs  for  her ;  Robert 
Schumann  said  that  to  hear  her  sing  his 
songs  was  to  feel  the  sun  shine  ;  Mendels- 
sohn told  Mr.  Grote,  "  She  is  as  great  aa 
artist  as  ever  lived,  and  the  greatest  I  have 
known  "  (i.  288).     "  What  shall  I  say  of 
Jenny  Lmd?"  wrote   Moscheles   at   the 
time  of  her  first  visit  to  London.     "It  is 
impossible  to  find  words  adequate  to  de- 
scribe the  impression  she  has  produced. 
This  is  no  short-lived  fit  of  public  enthu- 
siasm.   So  much  modesty  and  so  much 
greatness  united  are  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with  "(i.  5).  And  Madame  Schumann, 
after    a  visit  from   her  at   Hamburg    in 
March,  1850,  writes  in  her  diary,  "  What 
a  grand,   heaven-inspired   being   she  is  t 
What  a  pure,  true  artist's  soul !     How  all 
she  says  refreshes  one  1     How  she  always 
hits  upon  the  right  thing  and  expresses  it 
in  few  words !  .  .  .  Never,  perhaps,  have 
I  loved  and  reverenced  a  woman  as  I  do 
her"  (ii.  389).     " I  feel  towards  her  as  a 
brother,"  wrote  Hans  Andersen,  "and  I 
think  myself  happy  that  I  can  know  and 
understand  such  a  spirit.    Through  her  I 
first  became  sensible  of  the  holiness  of 
art.     Through  her  I  learned  that  one  must 
forget  oneself  in   the  service  of  the  Su- 
preme.    No  books,  no  men,  have  had  a 
more   ennobling  influence  upon  me  as  a 
poet  than  Jenny  Lind  "  (i.  5).    And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  young  Arthur  Stan- 
ley, afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
had  no  ear  for  music,  and  on  whom  her 
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sieging  in  itself  produced  no  impression, 
Writing  of  her  in  these  words  to  a  college 
friend  on  the  evening  after  Jenny's  de- 
parture from  his  father's  house:  — 

Great  as  was  the  wonder  of  seeing  a  whole 
population  thus  bewitched  by  one  simple 
Swedish  girl,  it  sinks  into  nothing  before  the 
wonder  of  herself.  You  have  seen  her,  and 
therefore  you  can  appreciate  the  grace,  the 
dignity,  the  joyousness,  the  touching  pathos 
of  her  entrance,  her  attitude,  her  curtsies,  her 
voice.  For,  whatever  much  beside  —  as  I 
doubt  not  there  is  —  may  be  seen  in  her  act- 
ing, all  this  is  seen  in  her  singing.  Twice  did 
I  go  to  the  concert,  mostly  for  the  sake  of 
this ;  for  the  music,  so  far  as  it  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  charm  of  her  manner  and  the 
wonder  of  her  voice,  which  I,  alas  1  could  only 
admire  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  was  to  me 
wholly  lost.  But  now  you  must  conceive  a 
character  corresponding  to  all  this,  and  trans- 
piring through  a  thousand  traits  of  humility 
gentleness,  thoughtfulness,  wisdom,  piety; 
the  manners  of  a  princess  —  as  I  have  written 
to  Donkin  —  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
and  the  goodness  of  an  angel.  She  is  very 
much  plainer  and  more  homely  than  you  would 
suppose  from  her  countenance  as  you  see  it 
when  animated  in  public ;  but  her  smile  at  all 
times  is  only  equalled  by  Pusey's.  She  came 
on  Tuesday  night  and  is  gone  this  evening, 
and  it  seems  quite  a  blank,  as  if  a  heavenly 
visitant  had  departed  (ii.  172). 

Words  like  these  make  us  realize  the 
personal  fascination  which  attracted  so 
many  different  classes  of  minds,  and  gave 
her  a  position  altogether  unique  among  the 
famous  singersof  the  Victorian  age.  And 
we  who  knew  her  in  her  later  days,  when 
her  public  life  was  over  and  her  triumphs 
were  only  memories  of  bygone  years,  can 
bear  witness  to  the  greatness  and  noble- 
ness of  a  character  which  retained  to  the 
last  its  originality  and  its  charm.  This  is 
why  the  appearance  of  Jenny  Lind's  life 
has  been  awaited  with  more  than  ordinary 
eagerness  and  welcomed  with  peculiar 
interest  by  the  public,  not  only  in  England, 
her  adopted  country,  but  in  America  and 
Germany,  and  in  her  own  native  land. 
And  readers  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
their  expectations;  for  the  two  big  vol- 
umes before  us,  whatever  their  defects 
may  be,  at  least  give  us  a  full  and  com- 
plete record   of    the    early  training  and 


public  career  of  the  great  singer  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  her  life.  More 
than  this,  they  offer  us  a  vivid  and  faithful 
picture  of  Jenny  Lind  both  as  an  artist  and 
a  woman,  a  picture  drawn,  we  feel,  with 
unerring  truth  and  penetration.  If  the 
tone  in  which  the  work  is  written  is  one  of 
ardent  enthusiasm,  if  it  is  rather  an  iloge 
than  a  critical  biography,  the  authors  in 
this  do  but  reflect  the  impression  which 
this  Incomparable  artist  made  on  the  best 
and  highest  minds  of  her  generation.  Both 
of  them  were  personal  friends  of  Ma- 
dame Lind-Goldschmidt.  Canon  Holland, 
whose  share  in  the  memoir  is  limited  to 
the  account  of  her  early  life  in  Sweden, 
together  with  the  concluding  chapters 
which  follow  her  farewell  to  the  stage,  was 
her  intimate  friend  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  her  life ;  and  M.  Rockstro,  the 
well-known  musician,  who  describes  her 
operatic  career,  had  known  her  in  Ger- 
many at  the  height  of  her  fame,  and  had 
himself  witnessed  many  of  her  triumphs 
both  abroad  and  in  England.  The  mate- 
rials at  their  disposal  have  been  collected 
by  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  the  husband  of 
this  distinguished  lady,  and  include  a 
large  number  of  unpublished  letters,  ex- 
tracts from  diaries  and  contemporary 
memoirs,  newspaper  critiques,  and  similar 
documents.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the 
correspondence  with  Mendelssohn  and  the 
records  kept  by  Madame  Schumann  and 
Hans  Andersen,  are  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est. Another  very  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation is  the  MS.  memoir  of  the  life 
of  Jenny  Lind,  written  by  Mrs.  Grote, 
widow  of  the  historian,  and  carried  down 
to  the  year  1848.  As  the  sister  of  Made- 
moiselle Lind's  old  and  valued  Stockholm 
friend,  Madame  von  Koch,  as  having  her- 
self been  intimately  associated  with  her 
operatic  career  in  England,  Mrs.  Grote 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  obtaining 
trustworthy  information,  and  her  unfia- 
ished  sketch  throws  light  on  many  pas- 
sages in  Jenny's  early  life.  The  vivid 
reminiscences  supplied  by  Queen  Marie 
of  Hanover  will  be  read  with  great  plea 
ure,  while  our  own  queen,  besides  showin 
her  special  interest  and  sympathy  in  tbe^ 
work  by  accepting  its  dedication,  has 
ciously  lent  the  authors  the  use  of  1 
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from  her  own  diary  on  the  eventful  even- 
ings of  Mile.  Lind's  first  season  at  Drury 
Lane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  are  a  good  many  newspaper 
extracts,  h'sts  of  performances,  compli- 
mentary addresses,  etc.,  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  curtailed  and  left  out 
altogether.  Again,  letters  of  theatrical 
msinagers  and  librettists  occupy  too  large 
a  space  in  the  central  part  of  the  book,  and 
most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  the  dissertations  on  the  Mozartian 
tradition  and  the  elaborate  analyses  of 
such  comparatively  unknown  operas  as 
Verdi's  "  I  Masnadieri  "  or  Meyerbeer's 
"  Vielka,"  might  have  been  spared  us.  If, 
instead  of  these  unnecessary  details,  which 
fill  so  many  chapters,  we  had  been  given  a 
larger  proportion  of  Jenny  Lind's  own 
letters  —  those  letters  so  full  of  originality, 
of  brilliancy  and  tenderness  —  if,  instead 
of  having  three  or  four  separate  accounts 
of  her  appearance  in  the  same  character, 
we  had  been  allowed  a  fuller  account  of 
the  American  tour,  as  to  which  Madame 
Go»ldschmidt  herself  had  so  much  that  was 
anfflusing  and  entertaining  to  tell,  or,  better 
still,  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  long  and 
happy  years  of  her  married  life,  the  value 
of  the  book  would  have  been  immensely 
increased.  A  good  deal  of  repetition  in 
the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  me- 
moir is  no  doubt  the  result  of  divided 
authorship,  and  of  the  consequent  want  of 
form  and  loss  of  unity  from  which  a  work 
is  bound  to  su£Ber.  But  putting  these  de- 
fects aside,  this  record  of  the  artist  life 
of  Jenny  Lind  is  a  fitting  monument  of 
onis  who,  both  in  her  public  and  her  pri- 
vate life,  as  an  artist  and  a  woman,  was  a 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful. 

The  story  of  her  life  has  all  the  charm 
of  romance.  She  was  born  in  Stockholm 
on  October  6,  1820,  and  christened  Jo- 
hanna, but  always  called  Jenny.  Her  par- 
ents were  of  humble  birth.  Her  father, 
the  son  of  a  lace-maker,  and  himself  an 
accountant  in  a  merchant's  office,  appears 
to  have  preferred  singing  songs  and  keep- 
ing company  with  his  friends  to  regular 
work,  and  her  mother  was  the  bread-winner 
of  the  family.  As  she  had  anotherdaugh- 
ter  by  a  former  marriage  to  support,  and 


as  she  first  kept  a  school  and  then  went 
out  as  governess,  she  had  little  time  to 
spare  for  her  child,  and  Jenny  saw  little 
of  either  parent,  but  spent  most  of  her 
early  years  with  her  maternal  grandmother, 
who  occupied  rooms  in  the  Home  for 
Burghers'  Widows  in  Stockholm,  This 
old  lady,  whose  nature  was  gentler  and 
more  sympathetic  than  that  of  Jenny's 
mother,  first  noticed  the  child's  musical 
gift,  and  heard  her,  when  only  three  years 
old,  strumming  the/a«/a!r<?  of  the  soldiers' 
bugles  on  the  piano.  But  the  child's 
genius  was  too  evident  to  remain  hidden 
long.  "  As  a  child,"  wrote  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt  many  years  afterwards,"!  san^ 
with  every  step  I  took  and  with  every  jump 
my  foot  made."  And  one  day,  as  she  sat 
with  her  favorite  cat  in  the  window-seat  of 
a  room  in  the  Widows'  Home,  Mademoi- 
selle Lundberg,  a  dancer  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  who  was  passing  in  the  street, 
heard  her  singing  to  her  cat,  and  stopped 
to  listen  to  the  beautiful  voice.  '*That 
child  is  a  genius  and  must  be  taught  to 
sing,"  she  said,  and  with  some  difficulty- 
she  induced  Jenny's  mother,  who  had  the 
greatest  horror  of  all  that  was  connected 
with  the  stage,  to  take  her  to  Herr  Crcelius, 
the  singing-master  at  the  theatre.  At  first 
Count  Puke,  the  director  of  the  theatre, 
refused  to  look  at  her,  being  then,  as  she 
describes  herself,  "a  small,  ugly,  broad- 
nosed,  shy,  gauche,  altogether  undergrowa 
girl ;  "  but  when  he  had  heard  her  sing  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  from  that  moment 
the  child  was  taught  to  sing,  and  educated 
at  the  government  expense  in  the  school 
of  the  Royal  Theatre.  For  some  years 
Jenny-  boarded  at  her  mother's  house. 
But  Fru  Lind's  temper  had  been  soured 
by  misfortune  ;  her  harsh  treatment  pro- 
voked many  long  wrangles  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  theatre,  and  on  one  occasion 
drove  the  child  to  run  away  from  home. 
In  the  end  Jenny,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
left  her  father's  roof  to  live  in  the  family 
of  the  Swedish  spng-writer,  Adolf  Lind- 
blad,  where  she  found  all  the  affection  and 
sympathy,  the  refinement  and  culture 
which  she  needed  for  the  development  of 
her  being.  Long  before  that  time,  how- 
ever, she  had  won  her  first  laurels,  both 
as  actress  and  singer.    At  ten  years  old 
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she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
boards,  and  the  fire  and  genius  of  her  act- 
ing was  favorably  noticed  in  Stockholm 
newspapers.  During  the  next  few  years 
she  appeared  as  many  as  twenty-two  or 
twenty-six  times  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, taking  part  chiefly  in  vaudevilles  and 
melodramas,  and  singing  at  concerts  in 
the  theatre.  The  brilliancy  of  her  voice 
attracted  general  attention,  and  as  early 
as  1832  the  critics  prophesied  a  distin- 
guished operatic  career  for  the  young 
genius.  But  it  was  not  till  March  7, 1838, 
that  the  great  moment  came  when  she 
first  discovered  her  own  powers.  That 
night  she  made  her  d^but  2iS  Agatha  in  the 
**  Freischiitz."  Beforehand  she  had  been 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  but  with  her  first 
note  all  fears  fled,  and  her  success  was 
complete. 

I  got  up  that  morning  one  creature  [she 
often  said] ;  I  went  to  bed  another  creature. 
I  had  found  my  power.  [And  all]  through  her 
life  she  kept  the  7th  of  March  with  a  religious 
solemnity ;  she  would  ask  to  have  herself  re- 
membered on  it  with  prayers ;  she  treated  it 
as  a  second  birthday.  And  rightly;  for  on 
that  day  she  woke  to  herself;  she  became 
artistically  alive ;  she  felt  the  inspiration,  and 
even  the  sway,  which  she  now  knew  it  was 
given  her  to  have  and  to  hold.  .  .  .  She  knew, 
at  last,  where  it  was  that  she  stood,  and  what 
she  was  to  do  on  the  earth.  She  caught  sight 
of  the  goal.  She  learned  something  of  her 
mission.  For,  to  her  religious  mind,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  gift  was  the  discovery  of  a  mis- 
sion. She  saw  the  responsibility  with  which 
she  was  charged,  through  the  mere  possession 
of  such  a  power  over  men.  The  singer,  with 
the  gift  from  God  —  that  is  what  she  became 
on  that  night  (i.  56). 

During  the  next  three  years  she  ap- 
peared in  many  of  her  most  famous  parts, 
as  Alice  in  "Robert  le  Diable,"  as  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor  in  Donizetti's  opera,  as 
Donna  Anna  in  "Don  Giovanni,"  and  as 
Norma  in  Bellini's  opera.  Her  salary  was 
raised  from  60/.  to  about  80/.  — a  modest 
figure,  it  must  be  owned,  when  we  consider 
that  she  sometimes  appeared  as  often  as 
seventy-three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  But  her  triumph  as  regards  her  na- 
tive land  was  complete.  She  was  appointed 
court  singer,  presented  with  handsome 
gifts  and  congratulatory  addresses  by  her 
fellow-countrymen,  and  greeted  with  ac- 
clamation wherever  she  sang.  At  the 
university  town  of  Upsala  the  students 
escorted  her  home  in  procession.  At 
Gothenburg,  where  she  took  a  brief  sum- 
mer holiday,  artists  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction crowded  to  see  her,  and  people 
were   moved    to    tears    by    her    singing. 


Even  her  mother,  who  accompanied  her 
on  that  occasion,  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  her  success,  and  her  practical 
mind  found  satisfaction  in  the  rewards 
which  her  wonderful  child  began  to  reap. 
But  while  her  talent  excited  universal  ad- 
miration, it  was  the  charm  of  her  modesty 
and  simplicity  that  won  all  hearts.  Al- 
ways, and  at  all  periods  of  her  life,  the 
expressions  which  men  apply  to  her  are 
the  same.  A  Swedish  lady,  whose  parents 
gave  a  ioir^e  in  Stockholm  in  1839,  ^®" 
scribes  the  appearance  of  Jenny  —  the 
famous  Jenny  Lind  —  among  the  guests 
that  evening,  and  tells  how  every  one 
crowded  round  the  plain-looking  young 
girl  with  the  dreamy  eyes  and  the  soft 
curls  hanging  round  the  pale  cheeks,  how 
eager  they  were  to  catch  a  word  or  a  look, 
and  how  by  degrees  she  shook  off  her 
shyness  and  laughed  gaily  when  some 
admirer  compared  her  to  the  divine  Mali- 
bran,  and  in  reply  to  a  sentimental  ques- 
tion as  to  what  thoughts  inspired  her  when 
as  Alice  in  "  Roberto  "  she  clung  to  the 
cross,  she  said  merrily,  "  I  believe  I  was 
thinking  of  my  old  bonnet."  And  we  who 
knew  her  in  later  life  can  tell  how  she  was 
always  the  same,  impatient  of  flattery  and 
empty  compliments,  but  quickly  respon- 
sive to  marks  of  genuine  sympathy ;  a 
little  intolerant,  it  may  be,  of  society  with 
its  weary  round  of  empty  frivolities  and 
petty  aims,  but  taking  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  intimate  friends,  and  alive  to 
every  genial  influence  about  her.  "A 
unique  apparition,"  says  the  same  Swed- 
ish girl,  "like  no  one  else,  simple,  unpre- 
tending, but  dignified  —  penetrated  by  a 
sort  of  sacred  responsibility  for  her  mis- 
sion —  the  mission  of  art  in  its  lofty  purity 
—  which  she  felt  that  God  had  confided  to 
her  "(i.  79). 

In  this  sense  of  spiritual  responsibility 
lay  the  keynote  of  her  whole  character;  it 
gave  her,  no  doubt,  a  certain  haughtiness 
of  manner,  a  certain  contempt  for  worldly 
distinctions  and  conventional  standards, 
but  it  kept  her  "absolutely  fresh  and  un- 
spoilt through  triumphs  which  were 
enough  to  turn  older  heads  dizzy."  She 
might  be  hasty  and  even  hard  in  her  judg- 
ments ;  she  was  liable  to  misunderstand 
people,  to  be  held  capricious  and  hot- 
tempered  by  those  whose  ideals  of  con- 
duct were  less  lofty  than  her  own,  but  she 
kept  her  independence  and  originality  of 
character,  her  singular  truthfulness  of  na- 
ture, unchanged  to  the  last.  And  this 
spontaneous  force  and  sincerity  of  charac- 
ter illumined  her  whole  being,  lighted  up 
a  face  which  an  ordinary  observer  might 
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have  called  plain  with  a  rare  charm,  and 
animated  her  movements  with  the  buoyant 
grace  and  joyousness  of  girlhood.  It  was 
a  face,  as  the  writers  of  her  memoir  say, 
"delightful  to  watch,"  a  face  which  re- 
flected every  passing  emotion,  which  could 
brim  over  with  fun  and  archness  at  one 
moment,  and  at  another  move  you  to 
tears  by  its  pathetic  earnestness.  A  true 
Swede,  of  a  nationality  more  akin  to  the 
French  than  the  German  race,  she  inher- 
ited from  her  northern  forefathers  their 
vivacity  and  artistic  feeling,  their  pro- 
found seriousness  and  passionate  love  of 
home  and  kindred,  and  withal  that  deep 
under-tone  of  tender  melancholy,  which 
lives  in  the  songs  of  her  native  land. 
"  When  I  am  alone,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"you  have  no  idea  how  different  I  am  — 
so  happy,  and  yet  so  melancholy  that  tears 
are  rolling  down  my  cheeks  unceasingly  " 
(i.  87). 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1840  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Stockholm, 
anxious  to  retain  the  services  of  the  now 
famous  singer,  made  Mile.  Lind  an  offer 
of  150/.  a  year,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
yearly  benefit  and  other  privileges,  for  the 
next  three  years.  But  the  girl's  artistic 
conscience  would  not  allow  her  to  rest 
content  with  the  brilliant  position  she  had 
won.  At  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  happiness,  she  felt  that 
she  must  perfect  herself  in  her  art,  and 
modestly  refusing  the  engagement  offered 
her  at  home,  she  set  out  early  in  July, 
1841,  for  Paris,  to  complete  her  musical 
training  under  Signor  Garcia,  the  brother 
of  Malibran,  and  Viardot,  and  the  most 
renowned  singing-master  of  the  day.  The 
first  verdict  of  the  great  maestro  was  a 
crushing  one.  '•^Mademoiselle,^''  he  said, 
"  vous  tCaves  plus  de  voix.^''  Years  after- 
wards Jenny  Lind  told  Mendelssohn  that 
the  anguish  of  that  moment  surpassed  all 
that  she  had  ever  suffered.  But  her  cour- 
age was  too  high,  her  love  of  art  too 
intense  to  be  easily  daunted.  The  master, 
she  knew,  was  right.  Her  voice,  over- 
taxed by  years  of  excessive  exertion,  and 
strained,  as  he  pointed  out,  by  a  faulty 
method  of  production,  was  sadly  worn. 
For  some  months  she  had  suffered  from  a 
chronic  hoarseness;  but  her  own  sense 
of  her  vocation  was  too  strong  for  her 
to  despair,  and  she  bravely  set  to  work 
to  repair  the  mischief.  In  obedience  to 
Garcia's  orders  she  gave  her  voice  ab- 
solute rest  during  six  weeks,  and  spent 
the  period  of  enforced  idleness  in  dili- 
gently studying  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  in  which    she  would   one   day 


have  to  sing.  At  the  end  of  that  time  her 
voice  had  sufficiently  recovered  for  her  to 
take  two  lessons  a  week  from  Garcia.  For 
the  next  ten  months  she  labored  assidu- 
ously to  acquire  his  method,  and  by  the 
following  March  could  write  home  that 
she  was  satisfied  with  her  progress  and 
delighted  with  her  master.  "A  great, 
great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done,  but 
the  worst  is  over"  (i.  117),  All  her  life 
she  was  grateful  to  Garcia  for  that  prac- 
tical insight  into  the  technique  of  singing 
which  she  owed  to  him,  and  which  alone 
enabled  her  to  attain  her  own  high  artistic 
ideal.  As  for  what  concerned  the  higher 
side  of  her  art,  that  she  knew  neither 
Garcia  nor  any  one  else  could  teach  her. 
Years  afterwards,  when  asked  to  describe 
the  particular  school  in  which  she  had 
learned  her  method  she  replied  :  — 

The  greater  part  of  what  I  can  do  in  my  art 
I  have  myself  acquired,  by  incredible  labor, 
in  spite  of  astonishing  difficulties.  By  Garcia 
alone  have  I  been  taught  some  few  important 
things.  God  had  so  plainly  written  within 
me  what  I  had  to  study ;  my  ideal  was,  and 
is,  so  high,  that  I  could  find  no  mortal  who 
could  in  the  least  degree  satisfy  my  demands. 
Therefore  I  sing  after  no  one's  method  —  only, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  after  that  of  the  birds ; 
for  their  Master  was  the  only  One  who  came 
up  to  my  demands  for  truth,  clearness,  and 
expression  (i.  117). 

All  the  while  she  was  in  Paris  Jenny 
had  been  longing  for  home,  longing  for 
her  kind  Stockholm  friends,  for  her  dear 
theatre  and  happy  life  there.  "  She  is 
bound  up  with  Sweden,"  said  her  old 
friend  Herr  Lindblad,  when  he  saw  her  in 
Paris  in  June,  1842,  "  and  asks  for  nothing 
better  than  to  make  her  living  there,  and 
thus  to  give  enjoyment  to  our  people"  (i. 
143).  So  when  a  renewal  of  the  old  offer, 
engaging  her  at  a  salary  of  150/.  a  year, 
was  made  her  by  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Theatre  at  Stockholm,  Jenny  Lind  ac- 
cepted it  for  two  years.  Her  return  was 
hailed  with  rapturous  applause.  The 
marvellous  improvement  of  her  voice,  the 
richness  and  silvery  clearness  of  its  tones, 
the  instantaneous  readiness  with  which  it 
obeyed  the  singer's  control  and  expressed 
every  phase  of  her  thoughts,  roused  the 
wonder  of  the  critics.  She  had  not  gone 
to  Paris  in  vain.  Now  indeed  she  was  a 
complete  artist. 

The  next  two  years  were  very  happy 
and  peaceful  ones.  Life  in  the  old  home, 
surrounded  by  the  friends  she  loved  best, 
was  very  good.  The  royal  family  showed 
her  the  greatest  kindness  ;  the  public  fdted 
and   serenaded    her   wherever   she   went. 
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Already  she  began  to  taste  the  pleasures 
of  helping  others.  One  of  her  first  acts 
on  her  return  had  been  to  set  up  her  father 
and  mother  in  a  country  home,  where  their 
declining  years  were  spent  in  peace,  and 
no  bitterness  ever  again  disturbed  their 
relations  with  the  daughter  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much.  And  in  May,  1844,  she 
gave  a  concert  at  Upsalato  enable  Joseph- 
son,  afterwards  a  distinguished  composer, 
but  then  a  struggling  young  artist,  to  study 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  A  visit  to  Copen- 
hagen in  September,  1843,  was  a  brilliant 
success.  The  town  was  in  raptures.  All 
the  artists  and  eminent  men  were  at  her 
feet.  Hans  Andersen,  above  all,  was  fas- 
cinate<i  by  the  Swedish  maiden,  with  the 
fresh  young  voice  that  went  straight  to  all 
hearts,  this  girl  who  "on  the  stage  was  the 
great  artist,  towering  above  all  around 
her,"  but  at  home,  in  her  own  room,  "a 
gentle  young  girl,  with  the  simple  touch 
and  piety  of  a  child"  (i.  174).  A  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two, 
and  when  Hans  Andersen  sent  her  his 
book  of  "Fairy  Tales"  the  next  March 
she  sent  the  following  reply  to  her  "  good 
brother,"  as  she  playfully  called  him  :  — 

A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  the  pretty 
tales  I  ...  I  hardly  know  to  which  of  them 
I  should  concede  the  palm,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion I  think  **  The  Ugly  Duckling  "  the  pret- 
tiest. Oh,  what  a  glorious  gift  to  be  able  to 
clothe  in  words  one's  most  lofty  thoughts ! 
by  means  of  a  scrap  of  paper  to  make  men 
see  so  clearly  how  the  noblest  often  lie  most 
hidden  and  covered  over  by  wretchedness  and 
rags,  until  the  hour  of  transformation  strikes 
and  shows  the  figure  in  a  divine  light  I  ...  I 
must  tell  you,  my  good  brother,  that  I  have 
here  quite  a  cosy  little  home  —  cheerful,  sunny 
rooms,  a  nightingale,  and  a  greenfinch.  The 
latter,  however,  is  greatly  superior  as  an  artist 
to  his  celebrated  colleague ;  for  while  the  first 
remains  on  his  bar  grumpy  and  moody,  the 
other  jumps  about  in  his  cage,  looking  so  joy* 
ous  and  good-natured,  as  if,  to  begin  with,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  jealous,  but,  instead  of 
that,  supposes  himself  created  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  cheering  his  silent  friend!  And 
then  he  sings  a  song  so  high,  so  deep,  so 
charming,  and  so  sonorous  that  I  sit  down 
beside  him  and  within  lift  up  my  voice  in  a 
mute  song  of  praise  to  him  whose  "strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Ah!  it  is  di- 
vine to  feel  really  good,  my  dear  friend.  I 
do  feel  so  happy  now.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
come  from  a  stormy  sea  into  a  peaceful  cot- 
tage. Many  struggles  have  calmed  down, 
many  thoughts  have  become  clearer,  many  a 
star  is  gleaming  forth  again,  and  I  bend  my 
knee  before  the  throne  of  grace  and  exclaim, 
"  Thy  will  be  done !  "  Farewell.  God  bless 
and  protect  my  brother  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
his  affectionate  sister  Jenny  (i.  180). 


But  the  cosy  little  home  was  soon  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  bark  launched  forth 
again  upon  stormy  seas.  The  Swedish 
nightingale  was  to  be  heard  by  a  larger 
and  more  critical  audience  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  composer  Meyerbeer  had  heard 
her  sing  in  Paris,  and  had  long  had  his 
eye  upon  this  "  vrai  diamant  de  gdnie,"  as 
he  called  her.  It  was  to  him  that  she 
owed  her  introduction  to  the  great  musical 
world  of  Berlin.  In  October,  1844,  she 
came  at  his  invitation  to  Berlin,  and  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  royal  family. 
Lady  Rose  Weigall,  the  daughter  of  the 
English  ambassador,  Lord  Westmoreland, 
has  described  the  curiosity  and  interest 
which  Meyerbeer's  account  of  the  young 
Swedish  singer  had  excited  before  her 
arrival,  and  told  us  how  completely  these 
high  expectations  were  realized.  '*  I  saw 
a  plain  girl  when  I  went  in,"  was  Lady 
Westmoreland's  expression;  "but  when 
she  began  to  sing,  her  face  simply  and 
literally  shone  like  that  of  an  angel.  I 
never  saw  or  Aeard  anything  the  least  like 
it "  (i.  199).  On  the  15th  of  December  she 
made  her  dedut  at  the  opera  in  "  Norma," 
a  part  in  which  she  was  always  exceed- 
ingly admired  in  Germany,  although  her 
rendering  of  the  r^/^  never  became  popu- 
lar in  England.  From  that  moment  her 
triumph  was  assured.  During  the  next 
few  months  she  sang  with  equal  success 
in  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  "Vielka,"  a 
part  composed  expressly  for  her,  in  "  Eury- 
anthe,"  and  in  "La  Sonnambula,"  in 
which  last  part  she  made  such  a  sensation 
that  the  price  of  boxes  and  stalls  rose  to 
unprecedented  heights,  and  the  newspa- 
pers overflowed  with  the  rapturous  praises 
of  the  musical  critics.  Germany,  that 
glorious  land  of  music  and  of  song,  had 
made  her  captive,  and  after  a  short  visit 
to  Stockholm  she  returned  there  to  con- 
tinue her  triumphal  career.  There,  in 
August,  1845,  she  sang  for  the  first  time 
before  our  queen  and  the  prince  consort, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Bonn  with 
the  king  and  queen  of  Prussia  and  Leo- 
pold, king  of  Belgium,  at  the  Beethoven 
Festival.  All  the  royal  party  were  charmed 
with  Mile.  Lind's  singing,  and  Queen 
Victoria  told  her  how  much  she  hoped  she 
would  one  day  come  to  England.  The 
next  winter  found  her  hard  at  work  again 
in  the  busy  whirl  of  the  Berlin  season, 
singing  with  the  same  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  in  "  Les  Hugue- 
nots," in  Spontini's  opera  "  Di  Vestalin," 
in  "Norma,"  and  in  the  "  Freischiitz." 
This  time  she  lived  in  the  family  of  the 
sculptor     Professor     Wichmann,    whose 
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house  in  the  Hasenheger  Strasse  was  fre- 
quented by  the   leading  artists  and  men 
of  letters  in  Berlin,  and  with  whose  wife, 
Amalia,  Jenny  had  formed  a  strong  and 
lasting  friendship.      Here  she  found  the 
sympathy  and  affection  she  needed,  and 
enjoyed  the  sweet  happiness  of  domestic 
life  in  a  cultured  and  loving  family  circle. 
"God  bless  you  all,  and  give  you  some 
day  tenfold  the  good  that  you  have  given 
me,"  she  wrote  to  these  dear  friends  dur- 
ing a  short  visit  to  Leipzig  which  she  paid 
that  winter.    "  For,  Amalia,  I  have  felt,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  if  I  had  tasted 
the  blessedness  of  home  "  (i.  373).     And 
here,  too,  she  first  met  Felix  Mendelssohn. 
That  winter  the  great  composer  was  in 
Berlin,  superintending  the  performance  of 
his  "  GEdipus  "  and  "  Athalie,"  and  Jenny 
speaks  with  delight  in  her  letters  of  the 
pleasant  evenings  spent  in  his  company 
at  Professor  VVichmann's  house.     At  his 
request    she    consented  to  sing    at    the 
Gewandhaus  concert  at   Leipzig,  which, 
under  his  direction,  had  attained  a  world- 
wide celebrity.     Mendelssohn  and  Jenny 
Lind  travelled    together    to  Leipzig.     It 
wafj  a  memorable  moment  in  the  history 
of  art;   and   the  fame  of  these  concerts 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  were 
then  present.    Jenny  sang  Mendelssohn's 
owu  songs,  accompanied  by  the  composer 
himself,  together  with  her  own  Swedish 
songs  with  great  arte  out  of  "  Norma  "  and 
"Don    Giovanni;"   Mendelssohn  played 
concertos  and  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  and 
Joachim  was  the  violinist  who  supported 
them.     No  wonder  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
art-loving  public  could  not  contain  itself. 
Mile.  Lind  received  an  ovation  at  the  close, 
and   was  serenaded   and   presented  with 
laurel  wreaths  and  a  silver  plateau  by  her 
admirers,  while  Mendelssohn  himself  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  for  the  surprise  which 
had  been   prepared   for  her,  and  led  the 
cheers    in    her    honor.      The  friendship 
which  had  sprung  up  between  these  two 
artist  souls  was  a  deep  and  lasting  one. 
Mendelssohn,  who   was  then  engaged  in 
composing  the  music  of  "  Elijah,"  heard 
Jenny  Lind's  voice  in  every  note  of  the 
soprano  part,  and  it  was  to  catch  the  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  her  high  F  sharps  that  he 
wrote  the  fine  soprano  passages  in  "  Hear 
ye,  Israel,"  and  "Lift  thine  eyes."     And 
his  letters  are  full  of  allusions  to  his  in- 
tention of  composing  an  opera  for  her,  an 
intention,  alas !   frustrated  by    his    early 
death.     His  high  opinion   of  her  genius 
finds  expression  in  many  of  the  charming 
letters  which  are  here  published  for  the 
first  time. 


Tell  her  [he  writes  to  his  friend  Hauser] 
that  no  day  passes  on  which  I  do  not  rejoice 
anew  that  we  are  both  living  at  the  same 
epoch,  and  have  learned  to  know  each  other, 
and  are  friends,  and  that  her  voice  sounds  so 
joyous,  and  that  she  is  exactly  what  she  is, 
and  with  that  give  her  my  heartiest  greetings 
(i.  401). 

"There  will  not  be  born  in  a  whole  can. 
tury  another  being  so  gifted  as  she,"  he 
said  to  Hans  Andersen,  who  spent  that 
Christmas  at  Berlin,  and  whose  Christmas 
tree  was  prepared  for  him  by  Jenny's  own 
hands.  And  in  March,  1846,  we  find 
Mendelssohn  writing  to  condole  with  her 
when  she  is  laid  up  for  three  weeks  with 
a  sprained  ankle,  and  talking  to  her  freely 
of  his  wife  and  children,  giving  her  mes- 
sages from  his  daughter  Marie,  inclosing 
a  "beautiful  scrawl  "  from  little  fat  Paul, 
and  confiding  to  her  his  hopes  for  the 
future,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  spring  and  of  the 
festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  v;hich  she 
had  promised  to  take  part,  and  the  yearn- 
ing he  shared  with  her  for  rest  and  quiet 
life  in  the  coming  years. 

Yes,  I  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  musical  festival,  and  the  real  true 
spring;  for  for  many  days  past  I  have  been 
fearing  that  the  winter  would  come  back  again, 
and  that  the  spring  would  break  off  altogether, 
as  in  my  old  song  in  your  book.  [And  fur- 
ther on]  I,  like  yourself,  rejoice  very  much 
indeed  in  thinking  of  the  time  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  aside  the  duty  of  conducting  music 
and  promoting  institutions,  and  quit  this  so- 
called  "  sphere  of  activity,"  and  have  no  other 
"  sphere  of  activity  "  to  think  of  than  a  quire 
of  blank  music  paper,  and  no  need  to  conduct 
anything  that  I  do  not  care  for,  and  when  I 
shall  be  altogether  independent  and  free.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  few  years  before  this  can  take 
place,  but,  I  hope,  not  more  than  that ;  and  in 
this  we  are  very  much  alike.  I  believe,  in 
good  truth,  that  this  is  because  we  both  have 
the  love  of  art  so  deeply  implanted  in  our 
souls  (i.  361). 

Mendelssohn  proved  himself  indeed  a 
true  friend  to  Jenny  Lind.  His  good 
offices  were  always  at  her  service.  At 
more  than  one  critical  moment  his  advice 
proved  of  the  utmost  use  to  her.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  pressure  of  work  under 
which  he  labored,  he  always  found  time 
to  write  any  letters  which  could  help  to 
smoothe  her  path,  and  introduce  her  to 
his  friends,  whether  in  Vienna  or  in  Lon- 
don. At  his  home  she  was  a  welcome 
guest,  and  the  perfect  domestic  happiness 
she  found  there  increased  her  attachment 
to  himself  and  his  family.  She  was  at 
Leipzig  again  with  him  and   his  wife  in 
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April,  1846,  and  both  he  and  Madame 
Schumann  took  part  in  the  concert  which 
he  gave  there.  Little  did  the  audience 
who  thronged  the  Gewandhaus  on  that 
memorable  occasion  dream  that  it  was  the 
last  time  the  great  composer  would  accom- 
pany Jenny  Lind  in  that  hall,  and  that 
eighteen  months  later  his  life  would  be 
brought  to  a  sudden  close.  Jenny  was 
then  on  her  way  to  Vienna,  to  make  her 
first  appearance  at  the  great  theatre,  a 
dibut  which  cost  her  agonies  of  horror  and 
doubt.  But,  as  usual,  her  success  was 
complete,  and  the  day  after  her  first  per- 
formance she  was  able  to  tell  Mendels- 
sohn, who  had  begged  to  be  informed  of 
the  result  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
that  she  had  been  called  back  before  the 
curtain  as  many  as  twenty-five  times.  The 
Lind  fever,  as  it  was  already  called,  raged 
with  the  utmost  violence  at  Vienna,  and 
on  her  last  appearance  in  the  "  Sonnam- 
bula  "  the  excitement  of  the  people  rose 
to  such  an  ungovernable  pitch  that  the 
troops  were  ordered  out,  and  Mile.  Lind's 
manservant  was  severely  crushed  in  the 
m&Ue.  Fresh  from  these  triumphs,  she 
hastened  to  join  Mendelssohn  at  Frank- 
fort, and  on  Whit  Sunday  and  the  follow- 
ing day  sang  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Haydn's 
"Creation"  and  Handel's  "Alexander's 
Feast."  At  the  artists'  concert  which 
followed  she  won  still  greater  applause  in 
Mendelssohn's  own  "  Friihlingslied  "  and 
"  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges." 

You  wish  me  to  tell  you  about  the  musical 
festival  at  Aachen  [wrote  Mendelssohn,  a  few 
days  later  from  Dusseldorf  to  his  friend  Franz 
Hauser  at  Vienna].  Well,  it  was  very  good, 
very  splendid,  towering  above  all  the  others, 
and  chiefly  owing  to  Jenny  Lind ;  for,  as  to 
the  orchestra,  I  have  heard  it  perhaps  better 
on  some  other  occasions,  and  the  chorus, 
though  splendid,  has  been  equally  so  at  pre- 
vious festivals.  But  they  were  all  so  uplifted, 
so  animated,  so  artistically  moved  by  Lind's 
singing  and  manner  that  the  whole  thing  be- 
came a  delight,  a  general  success,  and  worked 
together  as  it  never  did  before.  I  had  the 
clearest  evidence  of  this  at  the  last  rehearsal, 
when  I  had  begged  of  her,  for  once,  not  to  be 
the  first  and  most  punctual  in  attendance,  but 
to  take  some  rest  and  come  in  towards  the 
end  of  the  rehearsal.  To  this  she  agreed,  and 
it  was  quite  a  misery  to  notice  how  feebly 
things  went — so  devoid  of  swing  that  even  I 
became  listless,  like  all  the  others,  until, 
thank  God,  Jenny  Lind  appeared,  when  the 
needful  interest  and  good  humor  came  back 
to  us,  and  things  moved  on  again.  There 
were,  of  course,  wreaths  and  poems  and  fan- 
fares again  and  again,  and  the  audience  was 
seized  with  that  excitement  which  manifests 
itself  wherever  she  goes.     The  manner  of  its 


manifestation  is  of  no  consequence.  After 
the  festival  we  went  together  a  little  way  on 
the  Rhine,  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Co- 
logne, up  the  Drachenfels  and  back,  and  on 
the  following  day  she  left  for  Hanover,  and  I 
for  this  place,  where  I  took  part  yesterday  in 
a  concert  which  would  have  been  a  fine  one  if 
Jenny  Lind  had  been  there  (i.  413). 

It  is  to  Mendelssohn  that  we  owe  Jenny 
Lind's  consent  to  accept  an  engagement 
at  the  Opera  House  in  London,  a  decision 
which  was  to  affect  the  whole  of  her  future 
life.  The  great  composer,  knowing  the 
English  public  as  he  did,  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Jenny  had  but  to  make  herself 
heard  in  London  to  be  welcomed  and  ap- 
preciated as  she  had  never  been  before. 
He  is  never  tired  of  insisting  on  this  point. 
In  October,  after  his  return  from  con- 
ducting the  first  performance  of  his  new 
oratorio  "  Elijah  "  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival, he  writes  from  Leipzig,  with  the 
memory  of  that  splendid  hour  fresh  in  his 
mind :  — 

When  the  English  once  entertain  a  personal 
liking  for  any  one,  I  believe  that  no  people 
are  more  friendly,  more  cordial,  or  more  con- 
stant ;  and  such  a  feeling  you  will  find  there. 
For,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  noticed  that 
they  entertain  this  true  feeling  there,  not  only 
about  your  singing,  but  about  your  personal- 
ity and  your  whole  being,  and  upon  this  last 
they  set  even  more  store  than  upon  the  sing- 
ing itself,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  that  you  will  be  received  there  as  you 
deserve — more  warmly,  enthusiastically,  and 
heartily,  perhaps,  than  in  all  your  former  ex- 
perience ;  and  you  have  experienced  a  great 
deal  in  that  way.  I  am  selfish  in  my  advice, 
for  I  hope  that  we  shall  there  meet  in  the 
world  again.  ...  I  hope,  as  I  have  told  you, 
to  visit  London  again  next  spring,  and  what  a 
pleasure  it  will  be  to  me  to  witness  there  the 
most  brilliant  and  hearty  reception  that  can 
possibly  fall  to  an  artist's  lot  I  For  I  know 
full  well  that  is  what  your  reception  will  be, 
and  it  will  be  great  fun  for  me  that  you  your- 
self will  be  the  feted  artist.  .  .  .  The'  per- 
formance of  my  **  Elijah  "  was  the  best  first 
performance  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  any 
one  of  my  compositions.  There  was  so  much 
go,  and  swing,  in  the  way  in  which  people 
played  and  sang  and  listened.  I  wish  you 
had  been  there.  But  I  have  now  fallen  back 
into  the  concert  trouble,  and  can  neither  get 
true  rest  nor  quietness  here.  So  I  have  built 
myself  a  grand  castle  in  the  air ;  namely,  to 
travel,  next  summer,  with  my  whole  family, 
in  my  favorite  country  —  which,  as  you  know, 
is  Switzerland  —  and  then  to  study  uninter- 
ruptedly for  two  months  on  one  of  the  lakes, 
living  in  the  open  air.  If  God  give  us  health 
we  will  carry  out  this  plan ;  and  when  I  think 
of  such  a  quiet  time  in  the  country  after  all 
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the  hurry  and  bustle,  and  all  the  brightness, 
of  a  London  season,  and  remember  how  dear 
both  of  them  are  to  me,  and  how  well  they 
please  me,  I  almost  wish  that  the  spring  were 
already  here,  and  that  I  was  taking  my  seat 
in  the  travelling  carriage  (i.  435). 

It  was  this  letter,  entrusted  by  Mendels- 
sohn to  Mr.  Lumley,  the  manager  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  and  by  him  delivered 
to  Mile.  Lind  in  Darmstadt  in  October, 
1846,  which  finally  induced  her  to  sign  the 
contract  by  which  she  agreed  to  appear  in 
London  the  following  season.  The  terms 
were  extremely  liberal  —  an  honorarium  of 
4,800/.,  the  use  of  a  house,  of  carriage  and 
horses  free  of  charge  during  the  season, 
and  liberty  to  cancel  the  engagement  if 
she  wished  to  discontinue  her  perform- 
ances. At  Mendelssohn's  suggestion  a 
clause  was  added  by  which  the  singer  en- 
gaged not  to  sing  at  any  concerts  during 
the  season  excepting  by  the  queen's  com- 
mand. The  English  manager,  who  had 
for  some  time  past  been  following  Mile. 
Lind  from  one  town  in  south  Germany  to 
another,  went  home  overjoyed  with  the 
success  of  his  errand,  and  full  of  gratitude 
to  Mendelssohn  for  his  support.  But  in 
Jenny  Lind's  own  mind  there  were  still 
difficulties  in  the  way,  although,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  purely  imaginary 
ones.  During  her  first  season  at  Berlin 
in  January,  1845,  she  had  unfortunately 
been  entrapped  by  Mr.  Dunn,  the  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  into  signing  a  contract  by 
which  she  promised  to  appear  at  his 
theatre  that  summer  in  English  opera.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  she  wrote  begging 
to  be  released  from  the  engagement,  since 
it  was  clearly  impossible  for  her  to  learn 
English  in  so  short  a  time,  and  her  phys- 
ical strength  was  unequal  to  the  task. 
This  Mr.  Bunn  absolutely  declined  to  do. 
He  refused  the  forfeit  money  which  Mile. 
Lind  was  ready  to  pay  —  at  one  time  she 
offered  him  as  much  as  2,000/.  in  her*ax- 
iety  to  be  free  —  threatened  her  with  legal 
proceedings,  and  so  territied  her  that  she 
actually  believed  she  would  be  put  in 
prison  if  she  dared  to  set  foot  in  England. 
In  vain  her  English  friends  endeavored  to 
prove  the  folly  of  his  threats  and  of  her 
fears.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote,  and  this 
lady's  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Lewin,  as- 
sured her  that  the  Bunn  affair  was  a  mere 
trifle,  magnified  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
rival  opera  faction,  and  that  Mr.  Lumley 
was  ready  himself  to  undertake  any  liabil- 
ity on  her  behalf.  Still  her  heart  sank  at 
the  prospect  of  the  ordeal  she  would  have 
to  face,  and  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Lumley 
himself   undertook  a  hurried  journey  to 


Vienna  in  order  to  overcome  her  hesita- 
tion. There  Mile.  Lind's  second  season, 
a  still  more  brilliant  one  than  the  first,  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  close.  On  April  8 
the  feted  prima  donna,  then  at  the  height 
of  her  Continental  triumphs,  sang  in  the 
Austrian  capital  for  the  last  time,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  she  arrived  in  London. 
That  evening  Mendelssohn,  who  had  ar- 
rived there  a  few  days  before,  to  conduct 
a  performance  of  "  Elijah "  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  Mrs.  Grote,  whose  guest  she 
was  to  be  at  her  house  in  Eccleston  Street, 
paced  anxiously  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment of  Belgrave  Square,  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  their  friend's  arrival.  At  length 
they  saw  a  cab  drive  up  with  the  tired 
travellers  —  Jenny  herself  looking  "  scared 
and  bewildered,"  and  her  faithful  compan- 
ion Mile.  Johannson.  Still  her  nervous- 
ness shrank  from  the  final  step,  and  could 
not  be  allayed  by  all  Mendelssohn's  and 
Lablache's  encouragement.  Only  when 
she  was  told  that  her  vacillation  was  ruin- 
ing the  manager  did  she  at  length  consent 
to  fix  a  day  for  her  dibut.  Then  her  fears 
vanished,  and  she  threw  herself  with 
ardor  into  the  preparations  for  the  coming 
event. 

The  fourth  of  May,  1847,  was  a  memor- 
able night  in  the  history  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  rush  for  tickets,  the  crush 
at  the  doors,  was  unlike  anything  that  had 
been  seen  before.  The  queen  and  royal 
family  occupied  the  royal  box,  Mendels- 
sohn sat  with  the  Grotes  in  stalls,  and  all 
parts  of  the  house  were  filled  with  a  bril- 
liant and  representative  assembly.  "Ro- 
berto il  Diavolo  "  was  the  opera  which 
Jenny  Lind  had  chosen,  and  the  dramatic 
power  which  she  displayed  in  the  struggle 
of  the  devoted  woman  who  vows  to  save 
her  royal  foster  brother  moved  the  audi- 
ence as  much  as  the  wonder  of  her  voice. 
The  general  enthusiasm  reached  its  climax 
in  her  charming  rendering  of  the  simple 
romance  "  Nel  lasciar  la  Normandia,"  and 
in  the  great  scene  where  Alice  clings  £01 
protection  to  the  wayside  cross.  "  How 
could  I  tell  how  I  sang  it  ? "  she  said 
afterwards.  "  I  stood  at  the  man's  right 
hand,  and  the  fiend  at  his  left,  and  all  1 
could  think  of  was  how  to  save  him.' 
Among  all  the  crowds  assembled  there  no 
one  was  more  deeply  moved  than  the 
queen  herself,  who  especially  noticed  the 
beautiful  impulse  which  made  the  singer 
fall  on  her  knees  during  the  last  chorus  to 
thank  heaven  for  Roberto's  safety,  and 
who  expressed  her  admiration  in  the 
warmest  terms  to  the  delighted  manager. 
The  fortunes  of  the  house  were  saved,  and 
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the  prima  donna's  own  triunoph  was  com- 
plete. From  that  night  Jenny  Lind  was 
established  as  the  favorite  of  the  English 
public.  Whatever  the  opera  might  be, 
whether  she  sang  as  Amina  in  "  La  Son- 
nambula"  —  perhaps  the  part  best  suited 
to  her,  and  certainly  the  most  popular  in 
this  country  of  all  her  characters  — 
whether  she  was  the  "  Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento"  or  Norma,  Alice  in  "Roberto" 
or  Susanna  in  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  the 
house  was  thronged  and  the  enthusiasm 
intense.  Marks  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion reached  her  from  all  sides  ;  the  queen 
treated  her  with  the  highest  favor  and  at- 
tention, and  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington 
showed  her  the  most  profound  respect. 
She  sang  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  at 
Osborne,  and  charmed  the  queen  and 
prince  consort  as  much  by  her  winning 
manners  and  simple  goodness  as  by  her 
genius  as  an  artist.  "  I  must  express 
what  I  feel,"  she  said  to  the  king  of  the 
Belgians,  when  he  begged  her  not  to  over- 
exert herself  by  acting  with  so  much  feel- 
ing, and,  in  reply  to  the  queen's  hope  that 
she  should  see  her  another  year,  she  con- 
fessed her  intention  to  leave  the  stage  and 
devote  herself  to  singing  at  concerts  for 
the  good  of  the  poor.  "  I  must  again  ex- 
press not  only  my  admiration,  but  my 
respect  for  you,"  were  the  words  in  which 
the  queen  took  leave  of  her,  as  she  clasped 
a  bracelet  on  her  arm  as  a  parting  gift. 
And  Jenny  was  happy  herself,  relieved 
from  the  terrors  which  had  haunted  her 
like  a  nightmare,  happy  in  the  exercise  of 
her  splendid  talents,  happiest  of  all  in  the 
quiet  hours  which  she  spent  alone  with 
her  friends  and  Her  enjoyment  of  the 
summer  beauty.  A  small  house  in  a  pretty 
garden,  with  a  big  plane-tree  and  a  mag- 
nolia, known  as  Clairville  Cottage,  in  Old 
Brompton,  had  been  chosen  for  her  resi- 
dence. Here  she  made  herself  thoroughly 
at  home,  studied  her  parts,  and  lived  gaily 
enough. 

We  live  most  delightfully  [she  writes  to  her 
friends],  rather  far  from  the  city,  where  all  is 
still  and  restful,  the  air  splendid,  and  a  garden 
in  which  the  birds  are  singing  the  whole  day 
long,  and  the  trees  are  so  fresh  and  green. 
Friendly  faces  wherever  I  look  ...  I  am  so 
happy,  and  find  things  so  pleasant,  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  being  under  the  sun  so  happy 
as  I  (ii.  86). 

With  her  friend  Mrs.  Grote  she  often 
took  long  rambles  at  Wimbledon,  and 
listened  to  the  nightingales  on  that  com- 
mon where  in  after  years,  in  fond  recollec- 
tion of  those  days,  she  took  a  villa  and 
spent  many  happy  years,  or  else  paid  visits 


to  Mr.  Grote's  country  house  at  Burnham, 
and  warbled  over  the  music  of  her  new 
parts,  sitting  under  the  famous  beeches. 
So  the  summer  passed  pleasantly  away, 
and  during  August  and  September  Mile. 
Lind  made  a  tour  through  the  provinces, 
and  sang  at  concerts  in  the  chief  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  was  on  this 
tour  that  she  paid  her  memorable  visit  to 
Norwich,  on  September  21,  and  was  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Stanley,  then  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. The  letters  of  Mrs.  Stanley  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare,  and  those  of 
her  son,  Arthur  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Westminster,  give  a  charming  account 
of  her  reception  in  the  old  cathedral  city., 
They  tell  us  how  she  arrived  late  at  night, 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of 
guns,  how  the  impatient  crowds  awaited 
her  at  the  station  and  rushed  after  her 
with  enthusiastic  cheers,  how  her  portraits 
sold  at  a  penny  apiece  in  the  streets,  and 
how  densely  the  cathedral  was  thronged 
when  she  went  there.  "The  whole  town 
was  in  one  great  Lind-Maelstrom  of  ex- 
citement." And  they  go  on  to  describe 
the  deep  impression  which  Jenny  Lind 
had  created  in  the  bishop's  own  family  :  — 

Certainly  [writes  Mrs.  Stanley]  every  word 
we  have  heard  of  her  is  verified  —  the  respect- 
ful manner,  the  humility,  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity. Her  first  appearance  is  singularly 
plain,  but  every  moment  you  see  her  this 
lessens.  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as 
her  manner  of  coming  forward  on  the  orchestra 
and  receiving  the  thunders  of  welcome  with 
which  she  was  received.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
modesty,  dignity,  and  grateful  feeling,  yet 
perfectly  unruffled.  And  then  it  was  so  inter- 
esting to  watch,  each  time  as  she  came  on,  the 
cloud  over  her  brow  raised;  and  when  she 
came  to  her  own  Swedish  melodies  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  got  home  —  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  cheerful  fun.  Her  voice  was 
more  wonderful  than  when  I  heard  it  before 
—  different  from  all  others  in  being  like  the 
warbling  of  a  bird.  She  spoke  with  delight 
of  the  birds  in  England  —  how  much  better 
they  sang  than  anywhere  else  —  and  of  her 
wonder  that  so  small  a  thing  (measuring  it 
with  her  hand)  should  have  such  a  power ;  as 
if  she,  better  than  any  one  else,  knew  how  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  what  they  did.  When 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  always  received  with 
such  enthusiasm,  she  answered,  "Ah,  ma- 
dame,  je  suis  gatee. "  She  told  Catherine 
that  every  morning  when  she  got  up  she  felt 
that  her  voice  was  a  gift  from  God,  and  that 
perhaps  that  very  day  might  be  the  last  of  it. 
She  has  not  sung  here,  but  she  sits  down  to 
the  pianoforte  and  warbles  Scotch  airs  upon 
it,  with  such  exquisite  feeling  and  taste. 
There  is  an  expression  of  deep  thought  and 
melancholy  in  her  countenance ;  yet  she  says 
how  happy  she  is,  and  what  a  carriire  God. 
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has  enabled  her  to  go  through.  When  I  said 
something  of  the  example  she  was  holding  out 
of  what  could  be  done,  and  also  of  the  effect 
it  had,  and  the  good  both  might  do,  she  an- 
swered, **  Voil^  ce  que  j'espere."  She  looks 
about  with  such  wonder  and  interest  and  rev- 
erence. Her  manner  to  the  bishop  so  rever- 
ential. Julius  would  be  indeed  in  raptures,  for 
the  singing  is  the  least  part  of  the  charm.  It 
is  the  real  simplicity  of  genius.  The  effect 
upon  everybody,  from  highest  to  lowest,  seems 
magical,  and  she,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  shrink- 
ing, retiring,  except  when  it  was  a  question  of 
doing  or  showing  a  kindness,  and  saying  to 
Catherine  how  fearful  she  feels  her  position 
—  '*  moi  qui  veut  toujours  ctre  la  dernifere" 
(p.  168). 

On  October  4,  Jenny   Lind   spent   the 
evening  privately  with  Queen  Adelaide  at 
Marlborough    House,  and   the   next  day 
sailed  for  Hamburg,  bearing  with  her  her 
friends'  fondest    wishes    for   her  return. 
Mendelssohn's  prophecy  had  been  more 
than  fulfilled,  and,  as  she  said  herself,  the 
kindness  of   the  public  in  her  "beloved 
England  "  had  been  unexampled.     In  Oc- 
tober she  appeared  once  more  at  the  opera 
in  Berlin,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Bhe   was   greeted   was  saddened    by  the 
knowledge  that  this  brief  visit  would  be 
her  last,  and  that  she  would  never  again 
be  seen  on  those  boards,  where  she  had 
won  so  many  triumphs.     For  already  that 
longing  "  to  get  away  from  the  stage  into 
peace,"  to  go  home  and  remain  at  home, 
which  she  had  confided  to  Mendelssohn 
and  to  Mrs.  Grote  as  early  as  September, 
1845,  in   the  year  of  her  first  Berlin  tri- 
umphs, and  which  had  never  since  left  her, 
had  grown  into  a  fixed  resolve.     Her  let- 
ters  to  Madame  Wichmann  all  through 
1846  breathe  the  same  strain.     "  From  o££ 
the  stage    I  go.     Next  summer  —  at  the 
very   latest  autumn  —  I  leave  the  stage. 
I  cannot  do  otherwise.    It  is  stronger  than 
J  "  (''•  333).     Even   the   magnificent    tri- 
umphs of  her  London  season  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  shake  her  resolution.      Biit 
before  she  retired  she  had  set  herself  a 
task  to  do.     She  was  bent  on  "  doing  some 
good  in  the  world,"  as  she  calls  it,  and  the 
special  work  she  had  resolved  to  under- 
take  was  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  students  of  the 
theatre   school  at  Stockholm,  the  school 
where  she  herself  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.    To  this  fund  she 
devoted  all  the  proceeds  of  her  last  opera 
season  at  Stockholm,  during  the  winter  of 
1847-8.    On  April  12  she  appeared  for  the 
last  time   on  the  boards  where   she  had 
sung  and  acted  from  ten  years  old,  in  the 
character  of  Norma,  always  a  favorite  in 


her  native  land,  and  the  one  in  which  she 
was  painted  by  Sodermark  in  the  picture 
presented  to  the  Royal  Theatre  by  its 
employes.  Then  she  set  out  for  En- 
gland. 

Once  more  she  took  up  her  abode  in 
Clairville  Cottage,  and  on  May  4,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  she  had 
made  her  dibut  in  London  a  year  before, 
the  English  public  were  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  their  favorite  prima  don'aa. 
Once  more  the  queen  and  prince  consort 
were  there  to  welcome  their  esteentied 
friend  in  "La  Sonnambula."  Once  more 
the  old  scenes  of  struggle  and  confusf.on 
were  renewed  ;  there  was  the  same  blcx:k 
in  the  streets,  the  same  fight  at  the  doors 
—  the  "Jenny  Lind  fever  "  had  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  intensity,  and  Chopin,  who  that 
night  heard  the  Swedish  nightingale  for 
the  first  time,  tells  how  he  saw  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  sitting  in  the  box  below  bis 
royal  mistress,  like  some  faithful  old 
watch-dog.  The  great  composer  was  in- 
troduced to  Jenny  Lind,  who  felt  the  warm- 
est admiration  for  his  genius,  and  who  on 
his  part  quickly  yielded  to  the  spell  of  her 
personal  fascination. 

The  Swede  [he  wrote]  is  indeed  an  original 
from  bead  to  foot.  She  does  not  show  Ijer- 
self  in  the  ordinary  light,  but  in  the  magic 
rays  of  the  aurora  borealis.  Her  singing  is 
infallibly  pure  and  true ;  but  above  all  I  ad- 
mire her  piano  passages,  the  charm  of  which 
is  indescribable  (ii.  209). 

Mr.  Lumley,  whose  profits  were  even 
greater  that  season  than  the  year  before, 
has  in  his  "Reminiscences"  described 
the  last  evening  of  the  season,  when  the 
rapture  and  enthusiasm  of  the  public  sur- 
passed the  tumult  of  applause  on  the 
night  of  her  reception,  and  the  long-drawn 
cheers  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  end. 
By  his  permission  she  gave  a  grand  con- 
cert on  behalf  of  the  Brpmpton  Hospital 
on  July  31,  which  produced  the  sum  of 
1,766/,  and  went  far  towards  efifecting  the 
completion  of  the  new  wing.  At  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  hospital  in  1849,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  great  singer's  gen- 
erosity, and  spoke  of  the  gift  made  by 
the  youthful  prima  donna  "as  a  heavenly 
burst  of  music  that  charms  every  sense 
and  touches  every  heart,  a  sweet  carol  of 
charity  that  fills  the  popular  ear  with 
bewilderment,  sympathy,  and  rapture  "(ii. 
232).  A  tour  through  the  provinces  occu- 
pied the  autumn  months.  Mr.  Lumley, 
who  this  time  organized  the  undertaking 
and  paid  Mile.  Lind  10,000/.  as  her  hon- 
orarium, compares  the  journey  to  a  royal 
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progress.  London  and  the  provinces  alike 
could  talk  but  of  one  object,  "Jenny  Lind, 
to  whom  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  even 
the  clergy,  of  England  offered  their  re- 
spectful homage  and  opened  the  country 
houses"  (ii.  237).  She  came  back  to 
London  in  December  to  carry  out  a  bold 
project  which  she  had  formed,  a  grand 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  •'  Elijah  " 
in  Exeter  Hall,  as  a  tribute  to  the  great 
composer  who  had  died  a  year  before,  on 
November  4,  1847.  Jenny  Lind  felt  her- 
self that  she  could  pay  no  more  noble 
homage  to  the  memory  of  her  lamented 
friend  than  the  performance  of  the  music 
which  he  had  composed  expressly  for  her 
voice.  So  Mendelssohn's  great  work  was 
sung  as  he  would  have  loved  best  to  hear 
it,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  evening  were 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Mendels- 
sohn scholarship,  which  was  first  held  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  five  more  concerts  were  given,  en- 
tirely for  charitable  objects  —  hospitals  at 
Birmingham,  at  Liverpool,  and  at  Man- 
chester, and  the  infirmary  for  sick  children 
at  Norwich,  which  latter  now  bears  her 
name.  Once  more  all  Norwich  turned  out 
to  receive  her,  and  her  horses  were  taken 
out,  and  the  carriage  dragged  up  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  where  she  found,  as  be- 
fore, the  warmest  welcome,  and  met  with 
the  most  considerate  kindness  from  her 
hosts. 

Jenny  Lind  came  last  night  [wrote  Mrs. 
Stanley  to  her  sister  on  January  21]  and  was 
more  charming  than  ever.  All  our  previous 
impressions  were  confirmed,  and  all  change 
in  her  is  for  the  better.  She  did  look  so 
happy,  so  free,  so  delighted  to  be  amongst  us 
again ;  and  her  knowing  English  better  made 
her  enter  more  into  all  that  was  going  on. 

And  on  the  22nd  she  adds  :  — 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  in  the  cathe- 
dral yesterday,  to  her  great  annoyance ;  but 
precautions  had  been  taken  there  to  prevent 
them  passing  into  the  north  transept,  and 
while  every  head  in  the  choir  was  straining  to 
see  her,  there  was  she  standing  back,  as  ear- 
nestly wrapped  in  the  service  and  her  book  as 
if  there  was  not  a  creature  there.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  her  in  the  garden  afterwards, 
and  she  told  me  all  her  affairs  quite  openly. 
All  she  said  was  frank,  noble,  and  simple. 
Her  companion  is  the  best  that  could  be  for 
her,  and,  as  Jenny  said,  "she  has  lived  so 
much  with  clergymen,  she  is  so  clever  at  ex- 
plaining to  me  the  Bible,  and  we  talk  all  out 
of  it  on  Sundays."  We  took  leave  of  Jenny 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  there  was  a 
prospect  before  her  of  peace,  and  leisure,  and 
happiness,  and  that  we  may  see  her  perhaps 
when  she  has  outlived  her  voice  and  her  fame 
(ii.  2e)0). 


Her  determination  to  leave  the  stage 
was  unshaken,  but,  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Lumley's  earnest  entreaty,  she  con- 
sented to  appear  once  more  in  a  few  of  her 
favorite  operas  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  public  greeted  her  with  all  the  delight 
that  is  felt  in  the  recovery  of  a  lost  child, 
and  after  appearing  in  "Lucia,"  in  "La 
Sonnambula,"  and  "  La  Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento,"  she  finally  took  leave  of  the  opera- 
going  public  in  "  Roberto  il  Diavolo."  On 
that  evening.  May  10,  1849,  she  wrote  in 
her  engagement  book,  "  My  last  opera  rep- 
resentation ; "  and  she  kept  her  word. 
Her  operatic  career  was  ended.  It  had 
lasted  eleven  years,  and  during  that  period 
she  had  appeared  in  thirty  dilierent  operas 
—  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  times. 
And  here  the  question,  "Why  did  Jenny 
Lind  leave  the  stage.?  "  forces  itself  upon 
the  mind  and  claims  an  answer.  Her  rea- 
sons are  fully  given  in  the  chapter  which 
bears  the  above  title.  She  had,  as  she  says 
repeatedly,  inherited  her  mother's  horror 
of  the  stage  and  all  connected  with  it. 
The  whole  surroundings  of  a  theatre  were 
distasteful  to  her  —  the  fret  and  worry  of 
arrangements,  the  petty  jealousies  and 
angry  rivalries  of  actors  and  singers,  the 
intrigues  and  the  wrangling  with  managers 
vexed  her  soul.  Again,  the  incessant 
travelling,  the  constant  strain  and  fatigue 
of  rehearsals  and  performances,  were  a 
heavy  tax  on  her  highly  strung  organiza- 
tion. Her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the 
prolonged  strain.  Every  month  increased 
her  weariness  and  longing  for  home,  and 
deepened  her  passionate  desire  to  fiee 
away  and  be  at  rest.  And  deeper  still,  at 
the  very  root  of  her  being,  lay  the  craving 
for  domestic  happiness,  that  craving  for 
home  affections,  for  the  sacred  joy  of 
motherhood,  which  made  her  one  day  in 
America,  when  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  a 
young  mother,  at  the  very  height  of  her 
most  splendid  triumph,  cry  out,  as  she 
kissed  the  tiny  baby  on  her  knea,  *' Ah  ! 
how  I  envy  you  !  You  have  something  to 
live  for]" 

Already  the  question  of  marriage  had 
more  than  once  presented  itself  to  her. 
"I  have  very  high  thoughts,"  she  wrote 
from  London  in  1847  to  her  intimate  friend 
Madame  Wichmann,  "of  finding  a  being 
to  loving  whom  I  could  utterly  and  en- 
tirely surrender  mj'self."  The  next  spring 
she  had  become  engaged  to  an  old  Swedish 
friend,  Herr  Giinther,  the  tenor  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  at  Stockholm,  and  had 
spoken  of  him  as  her  future  husband  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  her  friends  in  En- 
gland.   But  as  the  influence  of  her  English 
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surroundings  made  themselves  increas- 
ingly felt,  as  her  religious  convictions 
deepened  and  her  distaste  to  the  theatre 
grew  stronger,  it  became  plain  to  both  of 
them  that  their  aims  and  views  of  life 
were  too  unlike  to  conduce  to  happiness. 
The  engagement  was  finally  broken  off  in 
October,  1848,  and  a  few  months  later  we 
find  her  on  the  point  of  giving  her  heart 
and  hand  to  a  young  English  captain  of 
strict  Evangelical  principles,  Claudius 
Harris  by  name,  whom  she  had  first  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grote's  brother  at 
Newcastle. 

"  I  want  a  support,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley in  January,  1849.  **  I  ^^  quite  alone,  and 
just  when  I  want  help  the  finger  of  God  brings 
me  this  heart  that  can  feel  with  me  about  all 
works  of  charity,  just  as  I  do.  I  never  could 
marry  any  one  who  did  not  think  with  me 
about  this  ;  I  should  say  to  him,  Good-bye  ! 
good-bye."  **  We  wish,"  she  said  again,  "  to 
live  quiet  and  uninterrupted  somewhere.  I 
want  to  be  near  trees,  and  water,  and  a  cathe- 
dral. I  am  tired,  body  and  soul,  but  my  soul 
most —  more  my  soul  than  my  body.  We  are 
to  be  married  on  March  7,"  the  anniversary 
of  the  d^ut  as  Agatha  (ii.  342). 

Unfortunately  Captain  Harris  and  his 
family  had  a  Puritanical  hatred  of  the 
stage,  and  looked  on  Jenny's  splendid 
dramatic  powers  as  dangerous  temptations 
rather  than  as  the  great  gifts  of  God  they 
were.  This  feeling  made  him  object  in 
the  strongest  way  to  the  last  appearances 
in  the  opera  which  she  had  promised  Mr. 
Lumley  in  order  to  save  the  management 
from  ruin.  When  at  last  he  was  induced 
to  consent  to  these  six  final  performances 
he  made  fresh  diflficulties  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  marriage  settlement,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  her  the  control  of  her  own 
earnings.  This  was  a  vital  point  with 
Jenny,  who  looked  upon  the  money  she 
earned  by  her  singing  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  in  the  end  it  led  to  a  final  rupture. 
The  antagonism  of  principle  was  too  pro- 
found. Jenny  might  be  willing,  even  glad, 
to  leave  her  profession,  but  she  could  not 
be  ashamed  of  it,  could  not  belong  to  a 
family  which  looked  on  a  theatre  as  a 
temple  of  Satan  and  actors  as  priests  of 
the  devil,  nor  "go  down  to  Bath,"  as  she 
phrased  it,  "among  people  who  care  for 
nothing  but  clergymen  and  sermons,  as 
a  sort  of  convert  or  penitent"  (ii.  344). 
And  so  on  May  16  she  left  England  and 
joined  Mrs.  Grote  in  Paris,  free  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  her  friends,  and  the 
blessed  relief  of  rest  after  all  her  hard 
work.  "  The  finest  and  most  sacred  of  all 
duties,"  the  love  of  wife  and  mother,  she 


felt,  was  not  to  be  hers  ;  hut  yet  she  saw 
her  decision  had  been  wise,  and  she  was 
content.  The  summer  was  spent  at  Ems 
and  Meran  with  her  dear  friends  the  Wich- 
manns,  and  on  her  way  up  the  Rhine  she 
stopped  at  Kreuznach  to  pay  a  brief  visit 
to  Mendelssohn's  widow.  At  this  time 
she  wrote  to  Madame  Mendelssohn  a 
touching  letter,  telling  her  of  the  love  with 
which  the  English  spoke  of  her  dead  hus- 
band, and  how  they  understood  and  ab- 
sorbed the  music  of  his  "Elijah." 

You  cannot  but  feel  grateful  [she  says  in 
conclusion]  when  you  consider  how  much 
and  in  what  a  lofty  manner  you  were  esteemed 
and  loved  by  a  being  not  only  exceptionally 
endowed  but  pure  and  original  as  he;  and, 
further,  to  have  the  happiness  to  feel  that  in 
you  he  found  one  by  whom  he  could  be  car- 
ried through  the  turmoil  of  an  artist's  life  au/ 
Flugeln  des  Gesanges,  May  I  say  that  not 
many  —  nay,  few  only  —  have  understood  him 
as  I  have  done  ?  Do  not  consider  me  pre- 
sumptuous in  saying  this ;  for  all  that  is  best 
in  me  is  rooted  in  this  conviction.  May  we 
one  day  meet  in  this  world ;  and  then  a  few 
words  will  suffice  for  us  to  understand  one 
another.  One  day  we  all  three  shall  meet 
together,  and  then  it  will  be  well  with  us! 
God  be  with  you,  beloved  lady,  and  do  not 
forget  your  sincerely  loving  Jenny  Lind  (ii. 

353)- 

The  memory  of  Mendelssohn  proved  a 
lasting  bond  with  another  friend  whom  she 
had  met  at  the  house  of  some  relatives  in 
England,  the  well-known  pianist  and  com- 
poser, M.  OttoGoldschmidt.  He  belonged 
to  the  old  Leipzig  days,  and  had  been 
present  at  the  famous  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs. Now,  when  she  met  him  again  at 
Hamburg  in  November,  he  persuaded  her 
to  sing  again  those  songs  of  Mendelssohn 
which  for  two  years  she  had  never  been 
able  to  touch.  In  him  the  musical  soul 
of  his  great  master  seemed  to  live  for 
her  again.  They  played  and  sang  to- 
gether; she  sang  at  a  concert  which  he 
gave  in  Hamburg;  he  accompanied  her 
songs  at  her  own  concerts,  and  he  came 
over  to  a  Christmas  dance  which  she  gave 
at  Liibeck  and  danced  with  her  many 
times.  That  winter  she  sang  by  royal 
command  to  her  old  friends  the  king  and 
queen  of  Prussia  and  the  king  and  queen 
of  Hanover,  and  was  elected  by  the  Got- 
tingen  students  a  member  of  their  famous 
guild.  During  March  she  gave  several 
concerts  at  Berlin,  where  the  public 
adored  her  as  much  as  ever,  and  hurried 
back  to  Hamburg  to  sing  for  the  Schu- 
manns.  Her  enthusiasm  for  Schumann's 
songs  lasted  all  through  her  life.     "  Ah  ! 
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who  was  it  that  made  that  sun  shine  ?  "  she 
said  laughingly  when  the  composer  had 
told  her  that  her  singing  made  him  feel 
the  sunshine  warm  on  his  back.  And  the 
last  words  which  she  ever  sang,  when  her 
daughter  opened  the  shutters  to  let  in  the 
sunshine  as  she  lay  dying  at  Malvern, 
were  the  first  bars  of  that  old  song  of  his 
which  she  had  loved,  "An  den  Sonnen- 
schein." 

All  the  while  great  offers  came  to  her 
from  theatrical  managers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  —  from  England,  from  Russia, 
from  her  own  Sweden  —  offers  larger  than 
she  had  ever  had  before.  But  she  would 
not  listen  to  any  of  them  or  return  to  the 
stage,  of  which  she  had  taken  leave  for- 
ever. Still  she  felt  she  had  a  task  before 
her.  "  Without  a  beautiful  goal  one  can- 
not endure  life,"  she  said;  "at  least  I 
cannot,"  Her  great  wish  was  to  help  the 
poor  of  her  native  land,  above  all  to  found 
a  children's  hospital  in  Stockholm.  It 
was  to  further  these  objects  that  she  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Barnum's  proposals  for  her 
famous  American  tour.  By  this  contract, 
which  was  signed  at  Liibeck  on  January 
9,  1850,  she  agreed  to  sing  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  concerts,  within  the  space  of  one 
year  or  eighteen  months,  in  the  United 
States.  All  her  expenses,  and  those  of 
her  companion  and  servant,  were  to  be 
paid,  and  she  was  to  receive  200/.  for  every 
concert,  as  well  as  a  considerable  share  of 
the  profits.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
justified  Mr.  Barnum's  highest  expecta- 
tions, and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  venture  that  at  the  end  of 
the  ninety-third  concert  he  allowed  her  to 
give  up  the  remainder,  and  parted  from 
her  the  best  of  friends.  Almost  the 
whole  of  her  earnings,  amounting  to  some 
20,000/.,  was  devoted  to  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  at  the  Swedish  Universities 
of  Lund  and  Upsala,  and  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  hospital  for  poor  children  at 
Stockholm.  So  nobly  did  she  fulfil  her 
intention  and  consecrate  her  great  gift  of 
song. 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  signed 
Jenny  Lind  expressed  herself  highly  sat- 
isfied with  Mr.  Barnum's  liberality,  and 
spoke  of  her  intended  journey  as  a  gra- 
cious answer  to  her  prayers  that  she  might 
be  able  to  help  the  poor  children  of  her 
beloved  country.  That  summer  she  paid 
a  brief  visit  to  the  old  home  where  she 
was  to  come  no  more  under  her  maiden 
name,  by  which  she  had  been  known  and 
loved,  and  sang  at  six  concerts  for  the 
Royal  Theatre.  On  June  25  she  sang  for 
the  last  time  in  Sweden  as  Jenny  Lind,  in 


her  own  parish  church  of  St.  Clara,  and 
people  remembered  how  she  stood  up  that 
evening  with  rapt  eyes  and  upward  glance 
in  the  radiant  glow  of  the  sunlight  to  sing 
Mendelssohn's  "  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  their  heavenly 
Father's  kingdom."  Two  days  afterwards 
she  Sailed,  and  after  spending  July  at 
Schlangenbad  passed  quickly  through  En- 
gland to  sing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
"Messiah"  at  Liverpool.  It  had  long 
been  the  wish  of  her  heart  to  sing  in  ora- 
torios—  the  words,  she  said,  made  her 
feel  a  better  being  —  and  it  was  the  En- 
glish, she  always  felt,  who  loved  and  un- 
derstood this  music  best.  Then  on  August 
21  she  sailed  for  New  York,  amid  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  sympathy,  and  went  out 
to  win  new  triumphs  and  conquer  the  New 
World  as  she  had  conquered  the  Old. 

We  send  her  out,  then,  on  her  American 
visit,  with  no  sense  that  her  career,  in  touch- 
ing its  final  level,  has  less  triumph  in  store 
for  her  than  any  of  the  steps  which  led  to  it. 
We  shall  leave  her  to  go  ever  forward,  still 
encouraged,  from  New  York  to  Havanna, 
with  the  same  passion  of  devotion,  the  same 
thrill  of  a  unique  experience,  which  she  had 
evolved  already  in  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  in 
Vienna  and  London.  But,  nevertheless,  one 
absolute  change  was  to  come  upon  her  in  that 
Far  West.  Over  there,  beyond  the  sea,  the 
old  life  of  the  wandering  musician,  carrying 
wares  from  mart  to  mart,  with  its  homeless- 
ness,  its  insecurity,  its  isolation  —  that  type 
of  life  of  which  so  often  we  have  had  to  record 
the  bitterness  —  was  to  find  its  end.  The 
solitary  girl  was  to  be  received  into  the 
warmth  of  home  affections  and  into  the  happy 
honor  of  wifehood.  .  .  .  Just  when  the  dis- 
traction and  tumult  of  her  loneliness  were  at 
their  very  height  the  release  came  which 
lifted  her  out  of  it  forever,  and  which  laid 
open  for  her  a  wholly  new  and  enduring  life 
outside  and  beyond  her  course  as  an  artist 
We  therefore  leave  her  company  at  this  point, 
parting  with  her  just  at  the  very  summit  of 
her  career  as  "Jenny  Lind,"  leaving  her  still 
moving  forward  into  continual  triumph,  at  the 
top  of  her  force,  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  her 
powers,  leaving  her  to  pass  out  of  sight,  under 
the  low,  happy  doors  of  home,  into  the  quiet 
and  the  secrecy  of  wedded  life  (ii.  417). 

For  at  the  end  of  May,  1851,  M.  Otto  Gold- 
Schmidt  joined  Mr.  Barnum's  company  as 
pianist  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  and  on  December  13  of  the  same 
year  "Jenny  Lind  "  gave  her  last  concert 
in  Philadelphia.  A  few  weeks  later,  on 
February  5,  1852,  she  was  married  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  her 
life  was  linked  to  that  chosen  companion 
in  whom  she  had  found  "  all  that  her  heart 
ever  wanted  and  loved."     But  her  career 
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as  an  artist  was  not  to  end  with  her  mar- 
riage. We  know  that  the  famous  provin- 
cial lour  through  England  in  1856,  together 
with  many  more  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  still  lay  before  her.  We  know 
that  it  was  still  hers  to  charm  millions  of 
hearts,  and  to  kindle  enthusiasm  as  mag- 
ical as  ever,  to  move  among  men  for  thirty- 
seven  years  more  "as  a  delight,  a  wonder, 
an  apparition,  lightening  the  load  of  sor- 
row, bringing  good  news  of  peace  "  (ii. 
430).  Of  the  blessedness  of  her  home 
life,  of  all  the  longed-for  joys  of  domestic 
happiness  that  were  so  fully  given  her,  it 
is  not  ours  to  speak.  Enough  to  know 
that  her  sacrifice  was  not  without  its  re- 
wards, and  that  she,  too,  had  her  hundred- 
fold in  this  life. 

Once  an  English  friend  found  her  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  a  bathing-machine  on  the  sands, 
with  a  Lutheran  Bible  open  on  her  knee,  and 
looking  out  into  the  glory  of  a  sunset  that  was 
shining  over  the  waters.  They  talked,  and 
the  talk  drew  near  to  the  inevitable  question, 
**  Oh,  Madame  Goldschmidt,  how  was  it  that 
you  ever  came  to  abandon  the  stage  at  the 
very  height  of  your  success  ? "  * '  When,  every 
day,"  was  the  quiet  answer,  **it  made  me 
think  less  of  this**  (laying  a  finger  on  the 
Bible),  "  and  nothing  at  all  of  that,**  pointing 
out  to  the  sunset,  "what  else  could  I  do?" 
.  .  .  The  Bible  and  the  sunset  I  There  is 
what  she  always  needed  I  There  is  what  she 
wished  at  all  cost  to  preserve.  Each  of  them 
is  closed  and  barred  to  all  who  cannot  bring 
to  them  a  certain  spiritual  tone ;  and  it  was 
this  tone  which  she  found  it  impossible  to 
preserve  amid  the  disquieting  distractions  of 
an  actress's  life.  And,  certainly,  the  choice 
she  made  did  justify  itself  by  its  spiritual  re- 
sults. By  it  she  did  retain  the  eyes  which 
could  look  out  into  the  sunset,  and  the  heart 
that  could  read  the  Bible.  .  .  .  There  are  few 
careers  which  have  a  more  fascinating  tale  to 
tell  of  rapid  and  brilliant  passage  out  of  dark- 
ness into  triumph,  out  of  poverty  and  harsh- 
ness into  a  blaze  of  glory.  But  there  is  no 
career  which  can  leave  a  deeper  impression 
of  the  entire  supremacy,  over  all  the  world 
can  bring,  of  the  spiritual  motive.  She  is 
given  everything;  and  yet  all  is  as  nothing  if 
it  does  not  leave  her  free  to  sit  alone  by  the 
seashore,  and  to  look  at  the  sunset,  and  at 
the  old  Lutheran  Bible,  with  the  pure  eyes 
that  can  see  God  (ii.  441). 


From  Macmillan'sMagazine. 
THE   FLOWER  OF  FORGIVENESS. 

"Surely  this  is  very  rare?"  I  re- 
marked, as  looking  through  a  herbarium 
of  Himalayan  plants  belonging  to  a  friend 
of   mine   I  came   upon  a  small  anemone 
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which,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  that  most 
delicate  of  flowers,  had  preserved  its 
color  in  all  its  first  freshness.  Indeed  the 
scarlet  petals,  each  bearing  a  distinct 
heartshaped  blotch  of  white  in  the  centre, 
could  scarcely  have  glowed  more  bril- 
liantly in  life  than  they  did  in  death. 

"Very  rare,"  returned  the  owner  after 
a  pause ;  "  I  have  reason  to  believe  it 
unique  —  so  far  as  collections  goat  any 
rate." 

"  I  see  you  have  called  it  Remissionen- 
sis.  What  induced  you  to  give  it  such  an 
odd  name .? " 

He  smiled.  "  Dog-Latin,  I  acknowl- 
edge. As  for  the  reason  —  can  you  not 
guess  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  looking  closer  at  the 
white  and  red  flowers,  "  I  have  not  your 
vivid  imagination,  but  I  presume  it  was  in 
allusion  to  sins  as  scarlet,  and  hearts  white 
as  wool.  Ah  !  it  was  found,  I  see,  near 
the  Cave  of  Amar-n&th  ;  that  accounts  for 
the  connection  of  ideas." 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said  quietly,  "that  ac- 
counts for  the  connection  in  a  measure; 
not  entirely.  The  fact  is,  a  very  odd 
story  —  the  oddest  story  I  ever  came  into 
personally  —  is  connected  with  that  flower. 
You  remember  Taylor,  surgeon  of  the 
loist,  who  died  of  pyaemia  contracted  in 
some  of  his  cholera  experiments?  Well, 
just  after  I  joined,  we  chummed  together 
in  Cashmere,  where  he  was  making  the 
herbarium  at  which  you  have  been  look- 
ing. He  was  a  most  charming  companion 
for  a  youngster  eager  to  understand  some- 
thing of  a  new  life,  for,  without  exception, 
he  knew  more  of  native  thought  and  feel- 
ing than  any  other  man  I  ever  met.  He 
had  a  sort  of  intuition  about  it ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  was  curiously  unsympa- 
thetic, and  seemed  to  look  on  it  merely  as 
a  field  for  research,  and  nothing  more. 
He  used  to  talk  to  every  man  he  met  on 
the' road,  and  in  this  way  managed  to  ac- 
quire an  extraordinary  amount  of  infor- 
mation utterly  undreamed  of  by  most 
Englishmen.  For  instance,  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  existence  of  this 
anemone  grew  out  of  a  chance  conversa- 
tion with  an  old  ruffian  besmeared  with 
filth  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  was  his  con- 
sequent desire  to  add  the  rarity  to  his 
collection,  joined  to  my  fancy  for  seeing 
a  real  pilgrimage,  which  brought  us  to 
Islamabad  about  the  end  of  July,  about 
the  time,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  annual  fes- 
tival. 

"The  sacred  spring  where  the  pilgrim- 
age is  inaugurated  by  a  solemn  feeding  of 
the  holy  fish  is  some  way  from  the  town, 
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so  we  pitched  our  tents  under  a  plane-tree 
close  to  the  temples,  in  order  to  see  the 
whole  show.  And  a  queer  show  it  was. 
Brummagem  umbrellas  stuck  like  mush- 
rooms over  green  stretches  of  grass,  and 
giving  shelter  to  a  motley  crew  ;  jogis,  or 
wandering  mendicants,  meditating  on  the 
mystic  word  Om  and  thereafter  lighting 
sacred  fires  with  Swedish  tdndstickors ; 
government  clerks,  bereft  of  raiment,  for- 
getting reports  and  averages  in  a  return  to 
primitive  humanity.  Taylor  never  tired 
of  pointing  out  these  strange  contrasts, 
and  over  his  evening  pipe  read  me  many  a 
long  lecture  on  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  For  myself  it  interested  me  im- 
mensely. I  liked  to  think  of  the  young 
men  and  maidens,  the  weary  workers  and 
the  hoary  old  sinners,  all  journeying  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  (or  the  want  of  it) 
to  the  Cave  of  Amar-nith  in  order  to  get 
the  great  ledger  of  life  settled  up  to 
date,  and  so  to  return  scot  free  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  in  order  to 
begin  the  old  round  all  over  again.  I  liked 
to  think  that  crime  sufi&cient  to  drag  half 
Hindostan  to  the  nethermost  pit  had  been 
made  over  to  those  white  gypsum  cliflfs, 
and  that  still,  summer  after  summer,  the 
wind-flowers  sprang  from  the  crannies, 
and  the  forget-me-nots  with  their  message 
of  warning  came  to  carpet  the  way  for 
those  eager  feet  seeking  the  impossible. 
I  liked  to  see  all  the  strange  perversities 
and  pieties  displayed  by  the  jogis  and 
gosains.  It  was  from  one  of  the  latter,  a 
horrid  old  ruffian  (so  ridiculously  like  // 
Re  Galant''uomo  ihdii  we  nicknamed  him 
Victor  Emanuel  on  the  spot)  that  Taylor 
had  first  heard  of  the  flower  of  forgive- 
ness as  the  man  styled  it.  He  and  the 
doctor  grew  quite  hot  over  the  possible 
remission  of  sins  ;  but  the  subsequent  gift 
of  one  rupee  sterling  sent  him  away  as- 
severating that  none  could  filch  from  him 
the  first  fruits  of  pilgrimage  —  namely,  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  a  protector  of  the 
poor  so  virtuous,  so  generous,  so  full  of 
the  hoarded  wisdom  of  ages.  I  recog- 
nized the  old  humbug  in  the  crowd  as  we 
made  our  way  to  a  sort  of  latticed  gallery 
belonging  to  the  maharajah's  guest-house, 
which  gave  on  the  tank  where  the  fish  are 
fed.  He  salaamed  profoundly,  and  with  a 
grin  expressed  his  delight  that,  after  all, 
the  great  doctor  sahib  should  be  seeking 
forgiveness. 

"'I  seek  the  flower  only,  Pious  One?' 
replied  Taylor  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, 

"*  Perhaps  *tis  the  same  thing,'  retorted 
Victor  Emanuel  with  another  salaam. 
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"  The  square  tank  was  edged  by  human- 
ity in  the  white  and  saffron  robes  of  pil- 
grimage. Brimming  up  to  the  stone  step 
worn  smooth  by  generations  of  sinners, 
the  waters  of  the  spring  lapped  lazily, 
stirred  by  the  myriads  of  small  fish  which 
in  their  eagerness  for  the  coming  feast 
flashed  hither  and  thither  like  meteors,  to 
gather  in  radiating  stars  round  the  least 
speck  on  the  surface,  sometimes  in  their 
haste  rising  in  scaly  mounds  above  the 
water.  The  blare  of  a  conch,  and  a  clang- 
ing of  discordant  bells  made  all  eyes  turn 
to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  temple, 
where  the  attendant  Brahmans  stood  with 
high-heaped  baskets  of  grain  awaiting  the 
sacrificial  words  about  to  be  spoken  by  an 
old  man,  who,  with  one  foot  on  the  bank, 
spread  his  arms  skywards.  An  old  man 
of  insignificant  height,  but  with  an  inde- 
scribable dignity  on  which  I  remarked  to 
my  companion. 

"  '  It  is  indescribable,'  he  assented,  *  be- 
cause it  is  compounded  of  factors  not  only 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder  from  you  or  me, 
but  also  from  each  other.  Pride  of  twice- 
born  trebly-distilled  ancestry  bringing  a 
conviction  of  inherited  worthiness  ;  pride 
in  hardly  acquired  devotion  giving  birth  to 
a  sense  of  personal  frailty.  That  is  the 
Brahman  whom  we  lump  into  a  third  class 
railway  carriage  with  the  ruck  of  humanity, 
and  then  wonder —  hush  !  he  is  going  to 
begin.' 

"  '  Thou  art  Light !  Thou  art  Immor- 
tal Life!'  The  voice  with  a  tremor  of 
emotion  in  it  pierced  the  stillness  for  a 
second  before  it  was  shattered  by  a  hoarse, 
strident  cry:  'Silence!' 

"Taylor  leaned  forward,  suddenly  in- 
terested. 'You're  in  luck,'  he  whispered. 
'  I  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  row  of 
some  sort.' 

"  Once  more  the  cry  rose  harsher  than 
before :  '  Silence,  Sukya !  Thou  art  im- 
pure.' 

"A  stir  in  the  crowd,  and  a  visible 
straightening  of  the  old  man's  back  were 
the  only  results. 

" '  Thou  art  the  Holiest  Sacrifice  !  We 
adore  Thee,  adorable  Sun  ! ' 

"'Silence!' 

"  This  time  the  interruption  took  shape 
in  a  jogi,  who,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
dense  ranks,  emerged  on  the  platform  to 
stand  pointing  with  denunciatory  finger  at 
the  old  Brahman.  Naked,  save  for  the 
cable  of  grass  round  his  loins  and  the 
smearing  of  white  ashes,  with  hair  lime- 
bleached  and  plaited  with  hemp  into  a  sort 
of  chignon^  no  more  ghastly  figure  could 
be  conceived.    The  crowd,  however,  hailed 
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him  with  evident  respect,  while  a  murmur 
of  *Gopi  !  'tis  Gopi  the  diJksAu  [religious 
beggar] '  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
This  reception  seemed  to  rouse  the  old 
man's  wrath,  for  after  one  scornful  glance 
at  the  new-comer  he  was  about  to  continue 
his  invocation  to  the  sun,  when  the  jogi 
striding  forward  flourished  his  mendi- 
cant's staff  so  close  to  the  other's  face  that 
he  perforce  fell  back. 

"  Before  the  crowd  had  grasped  the 
deadly  earnest  of  the  scene,  a  lad  of  about 
sixteen,  clad  in  the  black  antelope  skin 
which  marks  a  religious  disciple,  had 
leaped  quivering  with  rage  between  the 
old  man  and  his  assailant. 

"  •  By  George,'  muttered  Taylor,  *  what 
a  splendid  young  fellow  !' 

**  He  was  indeed.  Extraordinarily  fair, 
even  for  the  fairest  race  in  India,  he  might 
have  served  as  model  for  a  young  Per- 
seus as  he  stood  there,  the  antelope  skin 
falling  from  his  right  shoulder,  leaving 
the  sacred  cord  of  the  Brahman  visible 
on  his  left,  while  his  smooth,  round  limbs 
showed  in  all  their  naked,  vigorous  young 
beauty. 

•**  Stand  off,  Amra!  who  bade  thee  in- 
terfere ?  '  cried  the  old  man  sternly.  The 
bond  between  them  was  manifest  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  boy  obeyed  the 
command,  for  to  the  spiritual  master  im- 
plicit obedience  is  due.  At  the  same 
moment  the  chief  priest  of  the  shrine, 
alarmed  at  an  incident  which  might  in- 
terfere with  the  expected  almsgiving,  hur- 
ried forward.  Luckily  the  crowd  kept  the 
silence  which  characterizes  gregarious 
humanity  in  the  East,  so  we  could  follow 
what  was  said. 

"  *  Wilt  remove  yonder  drunken  fanatic, 
or  shall  the  worship  of  the  Shining  Ones 
be  profaned?*  asked  the  old  Brahman 
savagely;  and  at  a  sign  from  their  chief 
the  attendants  stepped  forward. 

"  But  the  jogi  facing  the  crowd  appealed 
direct  to  that  fear  of  defilement  which 
haunts  the  Hindoo's  heart.  'Impure! 
Impure!  Touch  him  not!  Hear  him 
not !  Look  not  on  him  ! '  The  vast  con- 
course swayed  and  stirred,  as  with  a  con- 
fident air  the  jogi  turned  to  the  chief 
priest.  '  These  twelve  years  agone,  O ! 
tnohunt'ji\  *  thou  knowest  Gopi  —  Gopi 
the  bikshu  !  since  for  twelve  years  I  have 
been  led  hither  by  the  spirit,  seeking 
speech,  and  finding  silence!  But  now 
speech  is  given  by  the  same  spirit.  That 
man,  Sukya,  anchorite  of  Setanagar,  is 
unclean,  false  to  his  race,  to  his  vows,  to 
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the  Shining  Ones!  I,  Gopi  the  bikshu, 
will  prove  it.' 

"Once  again  a  murmur  rose  like  the 
wind  presaging  a  storm,  and  as  the  crowd 
surged  closer  to  the  temple  a  young  girl 
in  the  saffron  drapery  of  a  pilgrim,  took 
advantage  of  the  movement  to  make  her 
way  to  the  platform  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  pressing  to  the  old  man's  side  ; 
but  she  was  arrested  by  the  young  Per- 
seus, who,  with  firm  hands  clasping  hers, 
whispered  something  in  her  ear.  She 
smiled  up  at  him,  and  so  they  stood  hand 
in  hand,  eager  but  confident,  as  the  Brah- 
man's voice  clear  with  certainty  dominated 
the  confusion. 

"  •  Ay  !  Prove  it  I  Prove  that  I,  Sukya, 
taught  of  the  great  Swami,  twice-born 
Brahman,  faithful  disciple,  blameless 
householder,  and  pious  anchorite  in  due 
turn  as  the  faith  demands,  have  failed  once 
in  the  law  without  repentance  and  atone- 
ment!  Lo  !  I  swear  by  the  Shining  Ones 
that  I  stand  before  ye  to-day  body  and 
soul  holy  to  the  uttermost.' 

"'God  gie  us  a  gude  conceit  o'  our- 
sels,*  muttered  Taylor. 

"  The  remark  jarred  on  me  painfully,  for 
the  spiritual  exaltation  in  the  man's  face 
had  nothing  personal  in  it,  nothing  more 
selfish  than  the  rapt  confidence  which 
glorified  the  young  disciple's  whole  bear- 
ing as  he  gazed  on  his  master  with  the 
sort  of  blind  adoration  one  sees  in  the 
eyes  of  a  dog. 

"'Think!  I  am  Sukya!*  went  on  the 
high-pitched  voice.  '  Would  Sukya  come 
between  his  brethren  and  the  Shining 
Ones?  I,  chosen  for  the  oblation  by  rea- 
son of  virtue  and  learning;  I,  Sukya, 
journeying  to  holy  Amar-nath  not  for  my 
own  sake  —  for  I  fear  no  judgment  —  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciple,  yonder  boy^ 
Amra,  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  mjr 
daughter,  and  vowed  to  the  pilgrimage 
from  birth,' 

"  A  yell  of  crackling  laughter  came  from 
the  jogi  as  he  leapt  to  the  bastion  of  the 
bathing-place,  and  so,  raised  within  sight 
of  all,  struck  an  attitude  of  indignant  ap- 
peal. 'When  was  an  outcast  vowed  ta 
pilgrimage?  And  by  my  jogi's  vow  I 
swear  the  boy  Amra,  disciple  of  Sukya,  to 
be  an  outcast.  A  Sudra  of  Sudras  !  see- 
ing that  his  mother,  being  twice-born,  de- 
filed her  race  with  scum  from  beyond  the 
seas.' 

" '  By  George  ! '  muttered  Taylor  again, 
'  this  is  getting  lively  —  for  the  scum.* 

"'Perhaps  the  Presence  is  becoming 
tired  of  this  vulgar  scene,'  suggested  an 
obsequious  chuprassi,  who  had  been  de- 
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voted  to  our  service  by  order  of  the  Cash- 
mere officials.  But  the  Presences  were 
deeply  interested;  for  all  that  I  should 
not  care  to  witness  such  a  sight  again. 
The  attention  of  the  crowd,  centred  a  mo- 
ment before  on  the  jogi,  was  turned  now 
on  the  boy,  who  stood  absolutely  alone ; 
for  the  girl,  moved  by  the  unreasoning 
habit  of  race,  had  dropped  his  hand  at 
the  first  word  and  crept  to  her  grand- 
father's side.  I  can  see  that  young  face 
still,  awful  in  its  terror,  piteous  in  its  en- 
treaty. 

"*Thou  liest,  Gopi ! '  cried  the  Brah- 
man, gasping  with  passion  ;  and  at  the 
words  a  gleam  of  hope  crept  to  those 
hunted  eyes.  'Prove  it,  I  say;  fori  ap- 
peal to  the  Shining  Ones  whom  I  have 
served.' 

•♦  *  I  accept  the  challenge,'  yelled  the 
jogi  with  frantic  gestures,  while  a  perfect 
roar  of  assent,  cries  of  devotion,  and 
prayers  for  guidance,  rose  from  the  crowd. 

*'  Taylor  looked  round  at  me  quickly. 
*Youarein  luck.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  miracle.  I  saw  that  Gopi  at  Hurdwar 
once ;  he  is  a  rare  hand  at  them.'  He 
must  have  understood  my  resentment  at 
being  thus  recalled  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, for  he  added  half  to  himself,  ' 'Tis 
tragedy  for  all  that  —  to  the  boy.* 

"An  appeal  for  silence  enabled  us  to 
hear  that  both  parties  had.  agreed  to  refer 
the  question  of  birth  to  the  sacred  cord, 
with  which  every  male  of  the  three  twice- 
born  castes  is  invested.  If  the  strands 
were  of  the  pure  cotton  ordained  by  ritual 
to  the  Brahman,  the  boy  should  be  held 
of  pure  blood  ;  but  the  admixture  of  any- 
thing pointing  to  the  despised  Sudra  would 
make  him  anathema  maranaiha,  and  ren- 
der his  master  impure  and  therefore  unfit 
to  lead  the  devotions  of  others. 

"  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed  ;  for  even  now,  the  confu- 
sion inseparable  from  finding  yourself  in 
surroundings  which  require  explanation 
before  they  can  fall  into  their  appointed 
place  in  the  picture,  prevents  me  from 
remembering  anything  in  detail,  —  any- 
thing but  a  surging  sea  of  safifron  and 
white,  a  babel  of  wild  cries,  ^ Hurri! 
Gunga-Ji  I  Dhurm  /  Dhurm  / '  (Hollo  1 
Ganges !  the  faith  !  the  faith  !)  Then  sud- 
denly a  roar,  *  Gopi !  a  miracle  1  a  miracle  ! 
Praise  be  to  the  Shining  Ones  ! ' 

"  It  seemed  but  a  moment  ere  the  en- 
thusiastic crowd  had  swept  the  jogi  from 
his  pedestal,  and,  crowned  with  jasmin 
chaplets,  he  was  being  borne  high  on 
men's  shoulders  to  make  a  round  of  the 
various  temples;  while  the  keepers  of  the 


shrine  swelled  the  tumult  judiciously  by 
cries  of  •  Oblations  !  offerings  !  The  Shin- 
ing Ones  are  present  to-day  ! ' 

•'  In  my  excitement  at  the  scene  itself 
I  had  forgotten  its  cause,  and  was  regret- 
ting the  all  too  sudden  ending  of  the  spec- 
tacle, when  Taylor  touched  me  on  the  arm. 

*  The  tragedy  is  about  to  begin  !     Look  ! ' 

"Following  his  eyes  I  saw,  indeed,  trag- 
edy enough  to  make  me  forget  what  had 
gone  before  ;  yet  I  knew  well  that  I  did 
not,  could  not,  fathom  its  depth  or  meas- 
ure its  breadth.  Still,  in  a  dim  way  I 
realized  that  the  boy,  standing  as  if  turned 
to  stone,  had  passed  in  those  few  moments 
from  life  as  surely  as  if  a  physical  death 
had  struck  him  down ;  that  he  might  in- 
deed have  been  less  forlorn  had  such  been 
the  case,  since  some  one  for  their  own 
sakes  might  then  have  given  him  six  feet 
of  earth.  And  now,  even  a  cup  of  water, 
that  last  refuge  of  cold  charity,  was  denied 
to  him  forever,  save  from  hands  whose 
touch  was  to  his  Brahmanized  soul  worse 
than  death.  For  him  there  was  no  future. 
For  the  old  man  who,  burdened  by  the 
weeping  girl,  stood  opposite  him,  there 
was  no  past.  Nothing  but  a  hell  of  defile- 
ment ;  of  daily,  hourly  impurity  for  twelve 
long  years.     The  thought  was  damnation. 

"  '  Come,  Premi !  Come  ! '  he  muttered, 
turning  suddenly  to   leave   the   platform. 

*  This  is  no  place  for  us  now.  Quick  !  we 
must  cleanse  ourselves  from  deadly  sin  — 
from  deadly,  deadly  sin.' 

"They  had  reached  the  steps  leading 
down  to  the  tank  when  the  boy,  with  a  sob 
like  that  of  a  wounded  animal,  flung  him- 
self in  agonized  entreaty  at  his  master's 
feet.  *  Oh,  cleanse  me,  even  me  also,  oh, 
my  father  ! ' 

"The  old  man  shrank  back  instinc- 
tively ;  yet  there  was  no  anger,  only  a 
merciless  decision  in  his  face.  *  Ask  not 
the  impossible !  Thou  art  not  alone  im- 
pure ;  thou  art  uncleansable  from  birth  — 
yea  I  forever  and  ever.  Come,  Premi, 
come,  my  child.' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  cry  w'.iich 
echoed  over  the  water,  startling  the  pi- 
geons from  their  evening  rest  amid  the 
encircling  trees.  'Uncleansable,  forever 
and  ever!'  Then  in  wild  appeal  from 
earth  to  heaven  he  threw  his  arms  sky- 
ward. 'Oh,  Shining  Ones!  say  I  am  the 
same  Amra  the  twice-born,  Amra,  thy  ser- 
vant ! ' 

"  '  Peace  !  blasphemer  ! '  interrupted  the 
Brahman  sternly.  '  There  are  no  Shining 
Ones  for  such  as  thou.  Go!  lest  they 
strike  thee  dead  in  wrath.'- 

"A  momentary  glimpse  of  a  young  face 
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distraught  by  despair,  of  an  old  one  firm 
in  repudiation,  and  the  platform  lay  empty 
of  the  passions  which  had  played  their 
parts  on  it  as  on  a  stage.  Only  from  the 
distance  came  the  discordant  triumphs  of 
the  jogi's  procession. 

"  I  besieged  Taylor's  superior  knowl- 
edge by  vain  questions,  to  most  of  which 
he  shook  his  head.  *  How  can  I  tell  ?  '  he 
said  somewhat  fretfully.  '  The  cord  was 
manipulated  in  some  way  of  course.  For 
all  that,  there  may  be  truth  in  Gopi's 
story.  There  is  generally  the  devil  to  pay 
if  a  Brahmani  goes  wrong,  and  she  may 
have  tried  to  save  the  boy's  life  by  getting 
rid  of  him.  If  you  want  to  know  more, 
I'll  send  for  Victor  Emanuel.  Five  rupees 
will  fetch  some  slight  fraction  of  truth 
from  the  bottom  of  his  well,  and  that  as  a 
rule  is  ail  we  aliens  can  expect  in  these 
incidents,' 

"  So  the  old  ruffian  came  and  sate 
ostentatiously  far  from  our  contaminat- 
ing influences  in  the  attitude  of  a  bronze 
Buddha,  his  moustaches  curled  to  his  eye- 
brows, his  large  lips  wreathed  in  solemn 
smiles.  *It  was  a  truly  divine  miracle,' 
he  said  blandly.  '  Gopi,  the  bikshu,  never 
makes  mistakes  and  performs  neatly.  Did 
the  Presence  observe  how  neatly?  With- 
in the  cotton  marking  the  Brahman  came 
the  hempen  thread  of  the  Kshatriya,  in- 
side again  the  woollen  strand  of  the 
Vaisya;  all  three  twice-born.  But  last  of 
all,  a  strip  of  cow-skin  defiling  the  whole.' 

"  *  Why  cow-skin  ?  '  I  asked  in  my  igno- 
rance. '  I  always  thought  you  held  a  cow 
sacred.' 

"Victor  Emanuel  beamed  approval. 
'The  little  Presence  is  young  but  intelli- 
gent. He  will  doubtless  learn  much  if  he 
questions  the  right  people  judiciously. 
He  will  grow  wise  like  the  big  Presence, 
who  knows  nearly  as  much  as  we  know 
about  some  things  —  but  not  all  I  The 
cow  is  sacred,  so  the  skin  telling  of  the 
misfortune  of  the  cow  is  anathema.  Yea, 
'twas  a  divine  miracle.  The  money  of  the 
pious  will  flow  to  make  the  holy  fat;  at 
least  that  is  what  the  doctor  sahib  is 
thinking.' 

"  *  Don't  set  up  for  occult  power  on  the 
strength  of  guessing  palpable  truths,'  re- 
plied Taylor  ;  '  that  sort  of  thing  does  not 
amuse  me;  but  the  little  sahib  wants  to 
know  how  much  truth  there  was  in  Gopi's 
story.' 

"  '  Gopi  knows,'  retorted  our  friend,  with 
a  grin.  '  The  Brahman  saith  the  boy  was 
gifted  to  him  by  a  pious  woman  after  the 
custom  of  thanksgiving.  Gone  five  years 
old,  wearing  the  sacred  thread,  versed  in 
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simple  lore,  intelligent,  well-formed,  as  the 
ritual  demands.  Gopi  saith  the  mother, 
his  wife,  was  a  bad  walker  even  to  the 
length  of  public  bazaars.  Her  people 
sought  her  for  years  but  she  escaped  them 
in  big  towns,  and  ere  they  found  her  she 
had  gained  safety  for  this  boy  by  palm- 
ing him  off  on  Sukya.  'Twas  easy  for 
her,  being  a  Brahmani.  Of  course  they 
made  her  speak  somewhat  ere  she  ful- 
filled her  life,  but  not  the  name  of  the 
anchorite  she  deceived.  So  Gopi,  know- 
ing from  the  mother's  babbling  of  this 
mongrel's  blasphemous  name,  and  the  vow 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  expiation  of  sins, 
hath  come  hither,  led  by  the  Spirit,  every 
year.  It  is  a  tale  of  great  virtue  and  edifi- 
cation.' 

"  *  But  the  boy  !  the  wretched  boy  ?  *  I 
asked  eagerly.  Taylor  raised  his  eye- 
brows and  watched  my  reception  of  the 
jogi's  answer  with  a  half-pitying  smile. 

"  •  Perhaps  he  will  die ;  perhaps  not. 
What  does  it  matter?  One  born  of  such 
parents  is  dead  to  virtue  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  life  without  virtue  is  not  life.* 

"  '  He  might  try  Amar-n&th  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins  you  believe  in  so  firmly,* 
remarked  Taylor  with  another  look  at  me. 

"Victor  Emanuel  spat  freely.  *  There 
is  no  Amar-nith  for  such  as  he,  and  the 
Presence  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  No 
remission  at  all,  even  if  he  found  the 
flower  of  forgiveness  as  the  doctor  sahib 
hopes  to  do.' 

"'Upon  my  soul,'  retorted  Taylor  im- 
patiently, *  I  believe  the  existence  of  the 
one  is  about  as  credible  as  the  other.  I 
shall  have  to  swallow  both  if  I  chance 
upon  either.' 

"'That  may  be;  but  not  for  the  boy 
Amra.  He  will  die  and  be  damned  in  doe 
course.' 

"That  seemed  to  settle  the  question  for 
others,  but  I  was  haunted  by  the  boy's 
look  when  he  heard  the  words,  'Thou  art 
uncleansable  forever  and  ever.' 

"  *  After  all  'tis  only  a  concentrated  form 
of  the  feeling  we  all  have  at  times,'  re- 
marked Taylor  dryly  ;  '  even  I  should  like 
to  do  away  with  a  portion  of  my  past. 
Besides,  all  religions  claim  more  or  less 
a  monopoly  of  repentance.  They  are  no 
worse  here  than  at  home.' 

"  We  journeyed  slowly  to  Amar-n&th, 
watching  the  pilgrims  pass  us  by  on  the 
road,  but  catching  them  up  again  each 
evening  after  long  rambles  over  the  hills 
in  search  of  rare  plants.  It  is  three  days* 
march  by  rights  to  Shisha  Nag,  or  the 
Leaden  Lake,  where  the  pilgrimage  begins 
in   real  earnest    by    the    pilgrims,    men, 
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women,  and  children,  divesting  themselves 
of  every  stitch  of  raiment,  and  journeying 
stark  naked  through  the  snow  and  ice  for 
two  days  ;  coming  back,  of  course,  clothed 
with  righteousness.  But  Taylor,  becom- 
ing interested  over  fungi  in  the  chestnut 
•woods  of  Chandanwarra,  we  paused  there 
to  hunt  up  all  sorts  of  deathly  looking 
growths  due  to  disease  and  decay.  I  was 
not  sorry;  for  one  pilgrim  possessed  by 
frantic  haste  to  shift  his  sins  to  some 
scapegoat  is  very  much  like  another  pil- 
grim with  the  same  desire  ;  besides,  I  grew 
tired  of  Victor  Emanuel,  who  felt  the  cold 
extremely  and  was  in  consequence  sel- 
dom sober,  and  extremely  loquacious.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  dreary 
place  as  Shisha  Nag,  though  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  on  its  cliffs  and  glaciers. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  the  irrespon- 
siveness  of  the  lake  itself  which  deadened 
its  beauties,  for  the  water,  surcharged  with 
gypsum,  lay  in  pale  green  stretches  refus- 
ing a  single  reflection  of  the  hills  which 
held  is  so  carefully. 

"The  next  march  was  awful;  and  in 
more  than  one  place,  half  bidden  by  the 
flowers  forcing  their  way  through  the 
snow,  lay  the  corpses  of  pilgrims  who  had 
succumbed  to  the  cold  and  the  exposure. 

•' '  Pneumonia  in  five  out  of  six  cases,' 
remarked  Taylor  casually.  '  If  it  were 
not  for  the  charas  [concoction  of  hemp] 
they  drink  the  mortality  would  be  fearful. 
I  wonder  what  Exeter  Hall  would  say  to 
getting  drunk  for  purposes  of  devotion.* 

"At  Punjtarni  we  met  the  returning 
pilgrims  ;  among  others  Victor,  very  sick 
and  sorry  for  himself  physically,  but  of 
intolerable  moral  strength.  He  told  us, 
between  the  intervals  of  petitions  for  pills 
and  potions,  that  the  remaining  fourteen 
miles  to  the  cave  were  unusually  difficult, 
and  had  been  singularly  fatal  that  year. 
On  hearing  this  Taylor,  knowing  my  dis- 
like to  horrors,  proposed  taking  a  path 
across  the  hills  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
orthodox  route.  Owing  to  scarcity  of 
water  and  fuel  the  servants  and  tents  could 
only  go  some  five  miles  further  along  the 
ravine,  so  this  suggestion  would  involve 
no  change  of  plan.  He  added  that  there 
would  also  be  a  greater  chance  of  finding 
•that  blessed  anemone.'  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  so  much  drunkenness,  or  so  much 
devotion,  as  I  saw  that  evening  at  Punj- 
t&rni.  It  was  hard  indeed  to  tell  where 
the  one  began  and  the  other  ended ;  for 
excitement,  danger,  and  privation  lent 
their  aid  to  drugs,  and  a  sense  of  relief  to 
both.  The  very  cliffs  and  glaciers  re- 
sounded   with    enthusiasm,    and    I    saw 


Sukya  and  Premi  taking  their  part  with 
the  rest  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Taylor  and  I  started  alone  next  morn- 
ing. We  were  to  make  a  long  round  in 
search  of  the  flower  of  forgiveness  and 
came  back  upon  the  cave  towards  after- 
noon. The  path,  if  path  it  could  be  called, 
was  fearful.  Taylor,  however,  was  untir- 
ing, and  at  the  slightest  hint  of  hope  would 
strike  off  up  the  most  break-neck  places, 
leaving  me  to  rejoin  him  as  best  I  could. 
Yet  not  a  trace  did  we  find  of  the  anemone. 
Taylor  grew  fretful,  and  when  we  reached 
the  snow  slope  leading  to  the  cave,  he  de- 
clared it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  for 
him  to  go  up. 

" '  Get  rid  of  your  sins,  if  you  want  to, 
by  all  means,'  he  said;  *  I've  seen  photo- 
graphs of  the  place,  and  it's  a  wretched 
imposture  even  as  a  spectacle.  You  have 
only  to  keep  up  the  snow  for  a  mile  and 
turn  to  the  left.  You'll  find  me  some- 
where about  these  cliffs  on  your  return; 
and  don't  be  long,  for  the  going  before  us 
is  difficult.'  So  I  left  him  poking  into 
every  crack  and  cranny. 

"  I  could  scarcely  make  up  my  mind  if 
I  was  impressed  or  disappointed  with  the 
cave.  Its  extreme  insignificance  was,  it 
is  true,  almost  ludicrous.  Save  for  a 
patch  of  red  paint  and  a  shockingly  bad 
attempt  at  a  stone  image  of  Siva's  bull, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  this  hol- 
low in  the  rock  from  a  thousand  similar 
ones  all  over  the  Himalayas.  But  this 
very  insignificance  gave  mystery  to  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
conscience-stricken  had  found  consolation 
here.  '•What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder^ 
ness  to  see  V  As  I  stood  for  an  instant  at 
the  entrance  before  retracing  my  steps,  I 
could  not  but  think  that  here  was  a  wilder- 
ness indeed ;  a  wilderness  of  treacherous 
snow  and  ice-bound  rivers  peaked  and 
piled  up  tumultuously  like  frozen  waves 
against  the  darkening  sky.  The  memory 
of  Taylor's  warning  not  to  be  late  made 
me  try  what  seemed  a  shorter  and  easier 
path  than  the  one  by  which  I  had  come; 
but  ere  long  the  usual  difficulties  of  short 
cuts  cropped  up,  and  I  had  eventually  to 
limp  back  to  the  slope  with  a  badly  cut 
ankle  which  bled  profusely  despite  my 
rough  efforts  at  bandaging.  The  loss  of 
blood  was  sufficient  to  make  me  feel  quite 
sick  and  faint,  so  that  it  startled  me  to 
come  suddenly  on  Taylor  sooner  than  I 
expected.  He  was  half  kneeling,  half 
sitting  on  the  snow ;  his  coat  was  off  and 
his  face  bent  over  something  propped 
against  his  arm. 

"  '  It's    that  boy,'  he  said  shortly  as  I 
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came  up.  '  I  found  him  just  after  you 
left,  lying  here  —  to  rest  he  says.  It 
seems  he  has  been  making  his  way  to  the 
cave  ever  since  that  day,  without  bite  or 
sup,  by  the  hills  —  God  knows  how  —  to 
avoid  being  turned  back  by  the  others. 
And  now  he  is  dying,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.' 

"  '  The  boy  —  not  Amra  1 '  I  cried, 
bending  in  my  turn. 

"Sure  enough  on  Taylor's  arm,  with 
Taylor's  coat  over  his  wasted  body,  lay 
the  young  disciple.  His  great  luminous 
eyes  looked  out  of  a  face  whence  even 
death  could  not  drive  the  beauty,  and  his 
breath  came  in  labored  gasps. 

"  •  Brandy  !  I  have  some  here,'  I  sug- 
gested in  hot  haste,  moved  to  the  idiotic 
suggestion  by  that  horror  of  standing 
helpless  which  besets  us  all  in  presence 
of  the  destroyer. 

"  Taylor  looked  at  the  boy  with  a  grave 
smile  and  shook  his  head.  *  To  begin 
with  he  wouldn't  touch  it;  besides  he  is 
past  all  that  sort  of  thing.  No  one  could 
help  him  now.'  He  paused,  shifting  the 
weight  a  little  on  his  arm. 

"  *  The  Presence  will  grow  tired  holding 
me,'  gasped  the  young  voice  feebly.  *  If 
the  sahib  will  put  a  stone  under  my  head 
and  cover  me  with  some  snow,  I  will  be 
able  to  crawl  on  by  and  by  when  I  am 
rested.    For  it  is  close  — quite  close.' 

*•  *  Very  close,'  muttered  the  doctor  un- 
der his  breath.  Suddenly  he  looked  up 
at  me,  saying  in  a  half  apologetic  way: 
•  I  was  wondering  if  you  and  I  couldn't 
get  him  up  there  —  to  Amar-n^th  I  mean. 
Life  has  been  hard  on  him;  he  deserves 
an  easy  death.' 

" '  Of  course  we  can,'  I  cried  in  a  rush 
of  content  at  the  suggestion,  as  I  hobbled 
round  to  get  tg  the  other  side  and  so  help 
the  lad  to  his  legs. 

"  *  Hollo,'  asked  Taylor  with  a  quick 
professional  glance.  *  What  have  you 
done  to  your  ankle  ?  Sit  down  and  let  me 
overhaul  it.' 

"In  vain  I  made  light  of  it,  in  vain  I 
appealed  to  him.  He  peremptorily  for- 
bade ray  stirring  for  another  hour,  assert- 
ing that  I  had  injured  a  small  artery  and 
without  caution  might  find  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  tents,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  help  me  much  on  the  sort 
of  ground  over  which  we  had  to  travel. 

"  ♦  But  the  boy,  Taylor  l  —  the  boy  ! '  I 
pleaded.  *  It  would  be  awful  to  leave  him 
here.' 

***Who  said  he  was  to  be  left?'  re- 
torted the  doctor  crossly.  •  I'm  going  to 
carry    him    up   as   soon    as    I've   finished 


bandaging  your  leg.     Don't  be  in  such  a 
blessed  hurry.' 

"  *  Carry  him  !  You  can't  do  it  up  that 
slope,  strong  as  you  are  Taylor  —  I  know 
you  can't.' 

"  '  Can't  ? '  he  echoed  as  he  stood  up 
from  his  labors.  *  Look  at  him  and  say 
can't  again  —  if  you  can.' 

"  I  looked  and  saw  that  the  boy,  but 
half  conscious,  yet  restored  to  the  memory 
of  his  object  by  the  touch  of  the  snow  on 
which  Taylor  had  laid  him  while  engaged 
in  bandaging  my  foot,  had  raised  himself 
painfully  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  was 
struggling  upwards,  blindly,  doggedly, 

"  *  Hang  it  all,'  continued  the  doctor 
fiercely,  •  isn't  that  sight  enough  to  haunt 
a  man  if  he  doesn't  try?  Besides  I  may 
find  that  precious  flower —  who  knows  ?  ' 

"  As  he  spoke  he  stooped  with  the  gen- 
tleness not  so  much  of  sympathy,  as  of 
long  practice  in  suffering,  over  the  figure 
which,  exhausted  by  its  brief  effort,  al- 
ready lay  prostrate  on  the  snow. 

"'What  is  —  the  Presence  —  going  — 
to  do?'  moaned  Amra  doubtfully  as  he 
felt  the  strong  arms  close  round  him. 

"*  You  and  I  are  going  to  find  the  re- 
mission of  sins  together  at  Amar-nath,' 
replied  the  Presence  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  The  boy's  head  fell  back  on  the  doc- 
tor's shoulder  as  if  accustomed  to  the 
resting-place.  'Amar-n^th!'  he  mur- 
mured.    *  Yes  !  I  am  Amar-n&th.' 

"  So  I  sate  there  helpless,  and  watched 
them  up  the  slope.  Every  slip,  every 
stumble,  seemed  as  if  it  were  my  own.  I 
clenched  my  hands  and  set  my  teeth  as  if 
I  too  had  part  in  the  supreme  effort,  and 
when  the  straining  figure  passed  out  of 
sight  I  hid  my  face  and  tried  not  to  think. 
It  was  the  longest  hour  I  ever  spent  be- 
fore Taylor's  voice  holloing  from  the  cliff 
above  roused  me  to  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. 

"'•  And  the  boy  ?'  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  ♦  Dead  by  this  time  I  expect,'  replied 
the  doctor  shortly.  'Come  on  —  there's 
a  good  fellow  —  we  haven't  a  moment  to 
lose.  I  must  look  again  for  the  flower 
to-morrow.' 

"  But  letters  awaiting  our  return  to  camp 
recalled  him  to  duty  on  account  of  chol- 
era in  the  regiment ;  so  there  was  an  end 
of  anemone  hunting.  The  loist  suffered 
terribly,  and  Taylor  was  in  consequence 
hotter  than  ever  over  experiments.  The 
result  you  know." 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow !  but  the  anemone  ? 
I  don't  understand  how  it  came  here." 

My  friend  paused.  "That  is  the  odd 
thing.     I  was  looking  after  the  funeral  and 
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all  that,  for  Taylor  and  I  were  great 
friends  —  he  left  me  that  herbarium  in 
memory  of  our  time  in  Cashmere  —  well, 
when  I  went  over  to  the  house  about  an 
hour  before  to  see  everything  done  prop- 
erly, his  bearer  brought  me  one  of  those 
little  flat  straw  baskets  the  natives  use. 
It  had  been  left  during  my  absence,  he 
said,  by  a  young  Brahman  who  assured 
him  that  it  contained  something  which  tlie 
great  doctor  sahib  had  been  very  anxious 
to  possess,  and  which  was  now  sent  by 
some  one  to  whom  he  had  been  very  kind. 

"  *  You  told  him  the  sahib  was  dead,  1 
suppose  ?  '  I  asked. 

"This slave  informed  him  that  the  mas- 
ter had  gained  freedom,  but  he  replied  it 
was  no  matter,  as  all  his  task  was  this.  On 
opening  the  basket  I  found  a  gourd  such 
as  the  disciples  carry  round  for  alms,  and 
in  it,  planted  among  gypsum  dibris,  was 
that  anemone  ;  or  rather  that  is  a  part  of 
it,  for  I  put  some  in  Taylor's  coffin." 

"Ah!  I  presume  the  gosain  —  Victor 
Emanuel  I  think  you  called  him  —  sent 
the  plant ;  he  knew  of  the  doctor's  de- 
sire?" 

"  Perhaps.  The  bearer  said  the  Brah- 
man was  a  very  handsome  boy  ;  very  fair, 
dressed  in  the  usual  black  antelope  skin  of 
the  disciple.  It  is  a  queer  story  anyhow 
—  is  it  not?" 
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In  no  department  of  the  history  of  art 
has  the  modern  spirit  of  scientific  research 
been  more  active  in  recent  years  than  in 
that  which  relates  to  the  Dutch  painters 
of  thejiseventeenth  century.  At  all  times, 
indeed,  since  their  works  were  painted,  the 
pictures  of  the  great  men  have  been  highly 
valued  by  a  public  large  enough  to  keep 
their  names  alive  ;  but  the  interest  that  is 
shown  in  them  and  their  productions  at 
the  present  day  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  which  was  displayed  a  hundred,  or 
even  fifty,  years  ago.     The  competition  of 
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the  wealthiest  amateurs  on  the  one  hand 
—  men  not  confined  to  one  country  or 
even  to  one  continent  —  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  and  high  organiza- 
tion of  museums,  have  been  at  once  a 
cause  and  an  effect  of  this  increased  inter- 
est. With  the  growth  of  the  taste  for 
Dutch  art  there  has  arisen  the  demand,  so 
characteristic  of  modern  times,  for  in- 
creased certainty  as  to  the  lives  of  the 
painters  themselves,  and  belter  criteria  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  their  pictures.  This 
demand  has  been  to  a  great  extent  sup» 
plied  by  the  studies  of  archivists  and 
critics,  such  as  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  produced  in  abundance  in 
almost  every  department  of  research. 
They  have  had  at  once  a  difficult  and  a 
stimulating  task,  for  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  in  almost  every  case  they  have  had  to 
re-compose  from  the  beginning  the  his- 
tory of  the  men  whom  they  were  studying. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  be- 
cause Holland  was  a  small  countrv,  which 
in  a  single  generation  produced  a  large 
crop  of  painters  of  high  importance,  there- 
fore the  contemporaries  of  these  men  were 
generally  interested  in  art,  and  would  nat- 
urally take  care  to  preserve  whatever  was 
to  be  known  in  the  lives  of  the  artists. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  In 
Holland  there  was  no  high  patronage  of 
art  such  as  was  so  frequent  in  Italy  in 
the  days  when  popes  and  princes  competed 
for  the  possession  of  leading  painters,  or 
such  as,  in  the  neighboring  Catholic  prov- 
inces, raised  Rubens  in  this  very  seven- 
teenth century  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
to  a  social  equality  with  the  rich  and  the 
powerful.  A  study  of  the  records  of  the 
Dutch  painters  brings  home  to  one  more 
and  more  the  melancholy  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
portrait  painters  and,  after  tiie  middle  of 
the  century,  of  a  certain  number  of  paint- 
ers of  highly  finished  "  interiors,"  the  art- 
ists whom  we  call  great  were  nearly  all 
neglected  by  their  contemporaries  and 
allowed  to  die  in  poverty  and  in  misery. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  when 
the  world  began  to  show  any  curiosity 
about  the  lives  of  these  men,  the  place  of 
fact  had  to  be  supplied  by  legend.  Hol- 
land did  not  even  produce  a  Vasari,  and 
the  different  books  which  came  into  ex- 
istence from  1680  to  1800  tell  us  very  little 
that  is  worth  knowing,  or  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  scholarly  criticism.  Hou- 
braken,  the  most  authoritative  of  the  biog- 
raphers, is  found  to  be  quite  uncritical 
and  to  mingle  fact  with  fable  in  the  most 
provoking   manner;   while   a    writer    like 
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Descamps,  "Peintre,  Membre  de  I'Acadd- 
mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres 
et  Arts  de  Rouen,  et  Professeur  de  Let- 
tres  de  TEcole  du  dessein  de  la  m^me 
Ville,"  who  in  1753  published  in  four  vol- 
umes a  very  pretty  "Vie  des  Peintres 
Flamands,  Allemands,  et  Hollandais,"  is 
absolutely  worthless  as  an  authority.  But 
it  was  the  legends  told  by  these  men  that 
until  quite  recently  held  the  field,  and 
consequently  such  books  as  Pilkington 
and  the  early  editions  of  Bryan's  "Dic- 
tionary "  (before  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong 
took  the  latter  in  hand)  were  little  more 
than  strings  of  wrong  dates  and  apocry- 
phal stories. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  a  small  and  ear- 
nest group  of  men  during  the  past  forty 
years  to  put  the  study  of  Dutch  art  — 
meaning  thereby  the  history  both  of  the 
pictures  and  of  the  painters — on  a 
sounder  footing;  and  although  there  is 
still  much  to  be  learnt,  and  much  which 
we  fear  has  passed  away  beyond  recovery, 
still  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  re- 
create for  us  the  men  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  and  to  distinguish 
scientifically  among  the  pictures  which 
rightly  or  wrongly  bear  their  names.  The 
impulse  came  some  years  ago  from  two 
sides:  from  the  side  of  the  archivists  and 
historians,  and  from  that  of  the  painters 
and  students  of  art  as  such.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  present  generation  owes  a  great 
debt  to  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Schel- 
tema,  the  learned  archivist  of  Amsterdam, 
who  first  threw  an  important  light  upon 
the  history  of  Rembrandt;  and,  next  to 
him,  to  Vosmaer,  who  reworked  Schelte- 
ma's  materials,  added  many  others  of  his 
own  (especially  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  drawings  of  the  master  and  his  pupils), 
and  produced  the  excellent  "  Life  of  Rem- 
brandt," which  must  for  some  time  remain 
the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
With  them  one  should  place  the  name  of 
Dr.  Van  der  Willigen,  whose  invaluable 
researches  into  the  archives  of  Haarlem 
have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Haarlem  school.  While 
these  men  and  others  were  busied  with 
their  researches  into  documents,  there 
came  the  inspiring  works  of  two  French- 
men:  Thord  —  known  in  art  history  as 
"  W.  Burger  " —  who,  exiled  as  a  Repub- 
lican after  the  coup  d^diat,  spent  some 
years  in  Holland  and  England  in  the  sym- 
pathetic study  of  Dutch  painting,  and 
whose  especial  claim  upon  posterity  is 
that  he  rediscovered  the  great  artist  Jo- 
hannes Vermeer  of  Delft;  and,  after  him, 
the  eminent  painter  Eugene  Fromentin, 


whose  essay   on  "  Les    Maitres   d'Autre- 
fois  "  may  serve  as  the  golden   book  of 
criticism  so   far  as   the    purely   aesthetic 
aspects  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools 
are  concerned.     These  critics  and  archiv- 
ists are  no  longer  with  us  ;  but  the  work 
to   which    they   contributed    so    much   is 
being  nobly  carried  on   by  various  enthu- 
sias^c  searchers  and  writers,  at  the  head 
of  whom  we  have  to  place  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Bode,  director  of   the   Royal   Gallery  at 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Abraham  Bredius,  director, 
of  the  Museum  at  the  Hague.     They  are 
worthily  followed  by  many  other  students 
and  writers   in    Germany,    Holland,   and 
France,  among  whom  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion M.  Emile  Michel,  two  of  whose  orig- 
inal books  we  place  at  the   head  of  this 
article,  and  who  has  also  translated  inta 
French  Dr.  Bredius's  admirable  summary, 
the  beautifully  illustrated  volume  which  he 
calls  "  Les  Chefs-d'GEuvre  du  Musde  Royal 
d'Amsterdam."    These  two  scholars.  Dr. 
Bode  and  Dr.  Bredius,  though  they  have 
never  yet  signed  a  joint  book,  yet  offer  an 
excellent  example  of  colloboration  and,  as 
it  were,   partnership   in   study,   which   is 
commoner  in  other  fields  of  research  than 
in  the  realm  of  art  history.     Their  method 
may  be  described  as  a  happy  combination 
of   the    study   of   the  archives  with    the 
autopsy  of  the  pictures  themselves.    There 
is  not  a  museum  in  central  and  northern 
Europe  that  they  have  not  mastered  ;  and 
Dr.  Bode  certainly  knows  the  private  gal- 
leries of  England  better  than  any  English- 
man.    His  knowledge,  not  only  of  Dutch 
art  but  of  German  and  Italian  art,  is  very 
great,  and  his  memory  almost  as  remark- 
able as  was  the  late  Signor  Morelli's.    His 
book  of  "  Studien  "  must  long  continue  to 
be  the  leading  authority  on  the  lives  and 
works  of  many  of  the  minor  Dutch  paint- 
ers, and  on  the  relation  that  they  bear  to 
the  great  chefs  d^dcole^  especially  Hals  and 
Rembrandt.     Dr.  Bredius,  as  becomes  a 
Dutchman,  has  made  his  chief  mark  as  a 
student  of  the  national  archives,  and  dur- 
ing a  dozen  years  of  study  he  has  done 
much  to  set  at  rest  the   many  questions 
that  had  arisen  as  to  the  dates  and  facts 
of  the   painters'  lives.     To  the  ordinary 
collector,  indeed,  or  to  the  ordinary  visitor 
to  a  gallery,  these  researches  and  discov- 
eries seem  to  matter  little,  and  such  peo- 
ple frankly  ask  themselves  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  "  meditate  the  thankless 
muse  "  of  history  in  dingy  record  offices 
in  order  to  prove  that  Ruysdael  was  born 
in  1628,  or  that  Rembrandt  did  not  marry 
Hendrickie  Stoffels.     For  our  enjoyment 
of  a  particular  picture,  perhaps  these  dis- 
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coveries  are  of  little  consequence  ;  but  to 
those  who  regard  art  as  an  important 
branch  of  human  culture,  and  its  history 
as  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
it  seems  desirable  that  knowledge  should 
be  based  on  facts,  not  fictions.  In  other 
branches  of  history  we  all  know  how  much 
may  turn  upon  a  date  ;  and  it  is  the  same 
in  the  history  of  art.  Incomplete  as  they 
are  as  yet,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  re- 
searches of  the  men  whom  we  have  named 
have  already  given  to  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Holland  a  life^' an  actuality, 
whrth  it  has  not  had  before. 

In  studying,  as  we  propose  to  do  in  the 
present  article,  the  landscape  art  of  that 
period  and  country,  we  find  two  conflicting 
tendencies  always  at  work.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  the  work  of  the  Italianizers 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  an  earlier 
age,  when  the  influence  of  Italy  had  found 
its  way  northwards,  and,  as  was  the  case 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  was  af- 
fecting every  field  of  art.  Just  as  Otto 
van  Veen,  the  master  of  Rubens,  and  the 
painter  known  as  Cornells  de  Haarlem, 
painted  Biblical  and  other  figure  subjects 
in  a  manner  derived  from  Michel  Angelo 
and  his  followers,  so,  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  the  Low  Countries,  especially  at 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  a  vigorous  school 
of  landscape  painters  established  and 
illustrated  the  rule  that  landscape  art  had 
something  better  to  do  than  the  passive 
copying  of  nature.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
interesting  gallery  at  Brunswick  that  the 
works  of  these  men  are  preserved  :  Joost 
Momper,  Paul  Bril,  Vinckenboons,  and 
many  more  who,  though  working  amid  the 
flats  of  the  Low  Countries,  loved  to  cover 
their  canvases  with  mountains,  and  rocks, 
and  ruined  castles,  and  distances  blue  as 
the  sky.  In  Holland  itself,  and  chiefly  at 
Utrecht,  a  strong  current  was  perpetually 
setting  towards  Italy,  and,  as  Dr.  Bode 
has  proved,  we  find  a  vigorous  and  wide- 
spread influence  exerted  at  Rome  upon 
the  whole  school  of  painters  from  the  north 
by  the  celebrated  Adam  Elsheimer,  of 
Frankfort.  This  influence  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  mythological  scenes  and 
fairy  landscapes  of  Cornells  van  Poelen- 
burgh  and  of  a  number  of  now  forgotten 
painters  who  clustered  round  him  ;  but  it 
also  formed  the  Lastmans  and  others  who 
were  the  first  teachers  of  Rembrandt. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  later  came  a  whole 
new  school  of  Italianizing  painters  of 
landscapes  and  pastoral  scenes :  Jan  and 
Andries  Both,  the  two  Moucherons,  Nico- 
laas  Berchem,  Karel  du  Jardin,  Adam 
Pynacker,  and  several  more.     These  last 


were  the  actual  contemporaries  of  Ruys- 
dael,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that 
Berchem  painted  the  figures  in  many  of 
Ruysdael's  pictures,  that  the  two  men 
were  on  terms  of  friendship.  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  art  of  the  Italian- 
izers was  always  more  popular  and  more 
certain  of  a  ready  sale  ;  for  the  same  ten- 
dency of  the  national  taste  which  a  few 
years  later  led  to  the  popularity  and  com- 
manding success  of  the  Chevalier  van  der 
WerfE  would  naturally  bring  clients  to 
men  who,  like  Berchem,  could  put  a  group 
of  highly  finished  cattle  among  the  sun- 
smitten  ruins  of  the  Campagna,  or  who, 
like  the  brothers  Both,  could  fill  a  moun- 
tainous valley  with  golden  sunshine  and 
with  threatening  shade.  Jan  Both  had 
mastered  the  secret  of  representing  warm 
sunlight  with  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
only  Cuyp  has  surpassed,  and  both  Ber- 
chem and  Karel  du  Jardin  at  their  best 
show  an  extraordinary  mastery  of  detail. 
But,  as  modern  taste  has  more  and  more 
convinced  itself,  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
not  in  them.  Their  art  is  affected  and 
artificial.  It  has  in  it  a  seed  of  decay  — 
it  has  not  the  permanence  of  the  art  of  the 
single-minded  students  of  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  imptilse 
to  a  truly  national  art,  totally  opposed  to 
this  exotic  art,  was  first  given  in  the  city 
which,  during  the  long  war  against  Spanish 
tyranny,  had  shown  the  greatest  power  of 
resistance  and  the  strongest  initiative.  It 
was  in  Haarlem,  the  town  whose  heroic 
defence  is  still  the  most  famous  fact  in 
Dutch  history,  that  the  independent  art 
of  Holland  may  be  said  to  have  arisen. 
There  Frans  Hals  was  born  and  worked 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
life,  putting  into  those  famous  corporation 
pictures  of  his,  and  into  single  portraits, 
that  vigor  and  delicacy  which  mark  him 
out  as  one  of  the  great  creators  of  modern 
portrait  painting.  His  influence  was  ex- 
traordinarily wide.  Dr.  Bode  has  shown, 
in  the  most  elaborate  of  his  essays,  that 
it  covered  not  only  a  whole  school  of  por- 
trait painters,  but  that  early  school  of 
genre  painters  out  of  which  in  due  time 
was  developed  the  art  of  Terburg  and 
Metsu.  In  the  museum  at  Haarlem  there 
has  lately  been  placed  an  interesting  little 
picture  of  the  time,  by  Job  Berckheyden, 
representing  the  interior  of  Hals's  teach- 
ing-room, with  the  master  standing  by  and 
watching  a  group  of  lads  drawing  from 
the  model  —  lads  whose  names  have  all 
survived  in  the  history  of  art —  the  broth- 
ers Berckheyden,  D.  van  Deelen,  Dirck 
Hals,  Pieter  Molyn,  and  the  five  sons  of 
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the  teacher.     Some  of  the  names  may  be 
wrongly  assigned ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that   the  picture  represents  the  atelier  of 
Hals,  and  is  a  charming  bit  of  testimony 
to    his    position  as   a   teacher.     Hals,  of 
course,  did  not  directly  teach  landscape, 
but  his  lessons   certainly  influenced   the 
landscape  painters  and  contributed  to  the 
encouragement  of  that  direct  study  of  nat- 
ural effects  which  was  the  keynote  of  the 
Haarlem  school,  and,   with  it,  of  all   the 
great  landscape   art  of  Holland.     It  was 
two  junior  contemporaries  of  Hals,  Pieter 
Molyn  and  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  who  may 
be  called  the  founders   of   the   Haarlem 
school  of  landscape.     The  first  was  born 
in  London  of  Dutch  parents,  and  in  1616 
we  find  him  established  at  Haarlem  as  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.     Eight 
years  later  he  married,  and  died  in  1661. 
His  pencil-drawings   are  very  numerous 
and  have  a  place  in  almost  every  collec- 
tion ;  exact  and  rapid  transcripts  of  river 
scenes,   or  of  groups  of  peasants   in  the 
fields,  or  of  bits  of  woodland,  or  of  level 
landscapes  with   houses  dotted  here  and 
there.     His  pictures,   the  greater  part  of 
which  are,  curiously  enough,  to  be  found 
in  Sweden,  are  based  upon   these  draw- 
ings, and  are  mostly  literal  renderings  of 
nature,  painted    almost  in   monochrome, 
showing  broad  roads,   sandy  banks,  and 
whatever  else  will  give  a  greyish-brown 
foundation,  so  to  speak,  to   the  picture. 
Esaias  van  de  Velde  was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  painter,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
scenes  of  military  life,  the  embarking  and 
disembarking   of   troops,  scenes   on   the 
shore,  and  the  like  ;  but,  although  his  fig- 
ures are  excellent,  he  is  essentially  aland- 
scape  painter,  and  he  claims  the  attention 
of  posterity  principally  as  the  master  of 
Van  Goyen. 

Jan  van  Goyen,  whose  art  can  for  the 
first  time  be  appreciated  by  visitors  to  our 
National  Gallery  since  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  the  admirable  skating  scene 
which  came  from  the  Haldon  sale,  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1596;  a  fellow-towns- 
man, therefore,  of  Rembrandt,  and  about 
eleven  years  his  senior.  The  modern 
scholars  have  found  that  he  studied  with 
the  elder  Swanenburch,  the  father  of  Rem- 
brandt's first  master,  and  that  he  fre- 
quently went  to  Haarlem  to  work  under 
Esaias  van  de  Velde.  When  he  left  him, 
it  was  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  most  pro- 
ductive career  ;  his  earliest  extant  pictures 
—  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin  —  date 
from  1621,  and  his  latest  and  best  go 
down  to  the  year  of  his  death  in  1656. 
His  production  was  immense ;  not  to  men- 


tion the  very  numerous  drawings  of  his, 
lightly  and   rapidly  touched,  which  exist 
in   all  the   collections,   a   single   London 
expert  claims  to  have  had  at  least  three  or 
four    hundred  genuine    pictures    by   the 
master  passing  through  his  hands  during 
the  last  thirty  years.     The  National  Gal- 
lery picture  is  some  four  feet   long,  and 
in  the  Municipal  Museum  of  the  Hague 
is  a  vast  panoramic  landscape  more  than 
double  this  size  ;  but  these  are  exceptions 
in  the  midst  of  Van  Goyen's  work,  which 
ranges    from    small   panels  four   or  five 
inches  across  to  comparatively  large  cab- 
inet pictures,  generally  of  the  Maas  with 
Dordrecht  opposite,  measuring  some  three 
feet  by  two.     The  subjects  which  he  pre- 
fers  are   of    two  kinds :  flat  landscapes 
with  a  little  broken  ground  in  the  front,  a 
cottage,  the  figures  of  a  few  peasants,  and 
a  clump  of  trees  to  right  or  left ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand  —  and   these  are  his  best  and 
most   characteristic   productions  —  broad 
views  of  the  river  scenery  of  Holland,  a 
wide  expanse  of  water  under  a  wide  sky. 
Of  these  last  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the 
National  Gallery;  more  than  one  or  two 
have  occurred  at  sales  during  the  last  few 
years.     But  for  the  present  the  nation  has 
to    content    itself    with    an    unimportant 
landscape,  and  with  the  fine  skating  scene 
to  which  we  have  referred  already ;  a  no- 
ble picture,  though  only  partially  charac- 
teristic of  the  master.    Where  he  is  at  his 
best  is  in   the  painting  of   the   infinitely 
varied  sky  that  overhangs  a  great  Dutch 
river  or  estuary,  thedouds  taking  at  every 
moment  new    shapes  or   new  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  water  below  re- 
flecting them.      Hence  his  love  for   the 
Haarlemmer  Meer  —  that  great  lake  that 
has  now  given  place  to  "  polders  "  thronged 
with  cattle  —  or  for  the  broad  Maas  oppo- 
site Dordrecht,  as  in  a  whole  large  class 
of  pictures  of  which  the  example  in  the 
Louvre  is   the  best  known.     These  wide 
stretches  of  water  and  sky,  or  of  meadow 
and  sky,  or  of  ice  and  sky,  form  the  foun- 
dation of  his  pictures,  but  other  evidence 
of  his  lightness  and  dexterity  of  touch  is 
given  by  the  boats,  the  buildings,  the  fig- 
ures.    Cloud-form  was  the  problem  of  the 
upper  half  of  his  pictures;  the  grouping 
of  figures  was  the  problem  of  the  lower 
half.      Each  of  these  he  handled   with  a 
skill  that  only  comes  from  wonderful  nat- 
ural capacity  schooled  and  sharpened  by 
incessant  labor  —  the  labor  of  which  his 
surviving  drawings,  that  are  to  be  reck- 
oned by  hundreds,  give  abundant  proof. 
But    his    art  was  limited.      He  painted 
landscape,  but  he  almost  entirely  left  out 
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one  most  important  branch  of  it ;  he  es- 
chewed woodland  scenery,  and  when,  as 
in  a  picture  at  Amsterdam  and  one  that 
was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Graves,  he  ventured  upon  an  important 
study  of  trees,  it  was  relatively  a  failure. 
Again,  his  gamnie  of  color  is  extremely 
small ;  he  passes  from  a  reddish-brown  to 
green  and  grey,  but  beyond  these  limits  he 
does  not  venture.  His  silvery  river  views, 
with  all  their  delicate  shades  of  grey,  are 
almost  studies  in  monochrome ;  and 
hence,  for  the  world  at  large,  his  work  will 
never  have  the  charm  of  his  two  great 
followers,  Jacob  Ruysdael  and  Albert 
Cuyp. 

We  call  these  men  his  followers  ;  and 
here,  indeed,  we  come  upon  Van  Goyen's 
chief  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity.  He 
was  the  first  strong  and  individual  person- 
ality among  the  Dutch  landscape  painters 
who,  by  direct  lessons  and  indirect  ex- 
ample, set  the  current  in  the  right  way. 
Owing  much  himself,  as  we  have  said,  to 
Pieter  Molyn  and  Esaias  van  de  Velde, 
he  enormously  improved  upon  their  teach- 
ing, and  handed  on  the  new  tradition  of 
realism  enriched,  strengthened,  widened 
by  his  own  multifarious  work.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  art,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  considerable:  in  1640  he  was 
president  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  the 
Hague  ;  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Van 
der  Heist  and  by  Vandyck,  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  inscription  on  an  old  En- 
glish engraving  by  J.  Wright,  in  1771,  by 
Frans  Hals  ;  and  his  sons-in-law  were  Jan 
Steen  and  a  painter  of  still-life,  Jacob  de 
Claeu.  He  tried  to  help  his  income,  which 
would  never  have  grown  to  a  great  sum  at 
the  prices  which  were  paid  for  his  pictures 
—  often  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
florins  apiece —  by  speculating  in  houses, 
and  even,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in 
tulips.  Alas  !  neither  tulips  nor  houses 
nor  art  could  save  him  from  the  ill-fortune 
which  hung  like  a  cloud  over  well-nigh  the 
whole  fraternity  of  painters,  and  he  died 
insolvent.  But  his  work  and  his  influence 
remained.  He  certainly  formed  the  young 
talent  of  Cuyp;  he  probably  did  the  same 
for  the  most  poetical  of  marine  painters, 
Jan  van  de  Cappelle  ;  and,  not  to  speak  of 
a  large  group  of  obscure  painters  whose 
names  and  work  have  been  disengaged  for 
us  by  Dr.  Bredius,  such  as  Pieter  Nolpe, 
Willem  Koolen  or  Kool,  Antonie  van  der 
Crocs,  and  others,  he  exercised  a  domi- 
nant influence  upon  the  art  of  Salomon 
Ruysdael. 

With  this  name  we  come  to  a  family 
with  which  recent  research  has  largely  oc- 


cupied itself,  as  was  only  natural  when  we 
consider  the  great  place  that  the  name  of 
Ruysdael  holds  in  the  history  of  art.  Till 
the  other  day  only  the  names  of  two  Ruys- 
daels  were  known ;  everybody  assumed 
that  Salomon  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Jacob,  and  about  this  latter  from  the  time 
of  Houbraken  onwards  many  fanciful 
stories  have  been  handed  on  from  biog- 
rapher to  biographer,  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  great  painter  had  been  brought  up  as 
a  doctor.  This  legend,  like  many  others, 
has  now  been  disproved,  and  should  be 
forgotten  ;  but  its  existence  need  cause  no 
surprise,  since  M.  Scheltema  discovered 
that  there  were  no  less  than  five  persons 
who  bore  the  name  of  Jacob  Ruysdael 
living  in  Amsterdam  about  the  year  1660. 
A  careful  investigation  of  documents  and 
signatures  shows  that  there  are  four,  and 
only  four,  Ruysdaels  with  whom  the  his- 
torian of  art  has  to  concern  himself ;  that 
these  men  were  closely  related  ;  that  they 
all  lived  in  Haarlem  ;  and  that  their  family 
had  migrated  thither  from  the  environs  of 
the  town  of  Naarden,  where  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find 
traces  of  a  casteel^  or  large  country  house, 
bearing  the  name  of  Ruysdael.  Appar- 
ently the  painters  were  not,  as  their  first 
names  might  suggest,  of  Jewish  race,  but 
of  the  sect  of  the  Mennonites,  who  were 
fond  of  Old  Testament  names.  Of  the 
elder  generation  were  the  two  brothers 
Isaac  and  Salomon,  the  latter  a  painter 
and  the  former  a  frame-maker,  picture- 
dealer,  and  possibly  a  painter  as  well. 
For  this  last  fact  there  is  no  evidence  be- 
yond the  existence  of  two  or  three  pic- 
tures, at  Munich  and  elsewhere,  signed 
"  I.  V.  R.,"  and  the  entry  of  Isaac's  name 
among  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
Luke  at  Haarlem  on  September  12,  1640. 
But  the  signatures  may  equally  well  stand 
for  Isaac's  nephew,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  say,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
guild  sometimes  contained  men  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  art  and  artists  with- 
out being  actually  painters.  The  important 
thing  to  remark  is  that  this  Isaac  and  his 
first  wife  were  the  parents  of  the  great 
Jacob  Ruysdael.  As  though  on  purpose 
to  perplex  future  generations,  Isaac's 
brother  Salomon  also  gave  the  name  of 
Jacob  to  his  own  son,  who  himself  became 
a  landscape  painter,  and  whose  rare  works 
have  been,  till  a  recent  discovery  of  Dr. 
Bredius,  a  permanent  puzzle  to  the  critics. 
This  discovery  was  that  of  the  marriage 
contract  of  Jacob,  son  of  Salomon  — 
"Jacob  Salomonsz,"  as  he  signs  himself 
—  with  a   certain   Annetje    Colyn.  dated 
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February  3,  1673  »  ^^d  the  contract  is 
witnessed  by  his  cousin,  the  great  painter, 
who  signs  himself  at  full  length,  "Jacob 
van  Ruisdael  Isaacksz."  (It  may  be  re- 
marked, by  the  way,  that  Jacob  is  the  only 
member  of  his  family  who  spells  his  sur- 
name with  an  /.)  In  another  document  the 
same  scholar  finds  the  widow  of  Jacob 
Salomonsz  describing  her  deceased  hus- 
band as  "a  painter  living  on  the  Laurier- 
gracht  at  Amsterdam;"  and  his  name 
also  figures  on  the  lists  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Luke  at  Haarlem.  Here  then  is  the 
explanation  of  certain  pictures  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Rotterdam  and  Cassel,  and  of 
some  others  which  have  now  and  then 
made  their  appearance  in  London  sale- 
rooms, bearing  the  initials  or  the  full  sig- 
nature of  Jacob  van  Ruysdael.  They  are 
plainly  not  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
man,  whose  style  is,  it  is  true,  extremely 
varied,  but  it  is  never  harsh  and,  so  to 
speak,  streaky,  as  in  that  of  these  pictures, 
and  whose  trees  are  never  feeble  and  un- 
naturally contorted.  The  pictures  closely 
resemble  the  weaker  works  of  Salomon 
Ruysdael,  and  are  in  fact  to  be  attributed 
to  his  son. 

Salomon  Ruysdael,  the  father  of  Jacob 
the  less  and  the  uncle,  not  elder  brother, 
of  Jacob  the  great,  was  a  considerable  and 
at  his  best  a  charming  painter,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  none  of  his  works  has  as 
yet  found  a  place  in  the  National  Gallery. 
His  extant  pictures  probably  number  some 
hundreds,  but  he  seems  to  have  reserved 
to  himself  time  for  developing  some  talent 
for  business;  he  was  a  trusted  oflicer  of 
the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and  there  is  a  story 
of  his  having  invented  a  sort  of  imitation 
marble  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  live  in  easier  circumstances  than  the 
majority  of  the  brotherhood.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain;  his  earliest  known 
picture  with  a  date,  now  at  Berlin,  bears 
the  figure  i63i,and  he  died  in  1670.  The 
Berlin  picture  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
comparatively  young  man,  showing  a 
young  man's  dependence  upon  his  teach- 
ers. It,  and  other  works  of  about  the 
same  date,  are  full  of  the  influence  of  Van 
Goyen  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  early  works  of 
the  two  painters.  They  grew  together, 
and  the  best  pictures  of  both  were  not 
painted  till  the  artists  were  quite  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  but  they  diverged  more  and 
more,  and  a  fine  Van  Goyen  of  the  best 
period  has  little  in  common  with  a  fine 
Salomon  Ruysdael  of  the  same  date.  Van 
Goyen  prefers  the  round  forms  of  the 
clouds  that  on  a  fine  summer  day  overhang 


the  Maas ;  his  brush  plays  with  the  del- 
icacy of  their  shadows,  and  loves  to  turn  a 
landscape  into  what  the  moderns  would 
call  *'a  harmony  in  grey  and  silver." 
Sometimes,  as  in  a  picture  in  private  pos- 
session in  London,  he  paints  the  same 
cloud  enwrapping  the  whole  heaven,  black 
and  lowering,  and  torn  by  the  lightning; 
but  very  seldom  does  he  consent  to  paint 
a  sky  that  is  blue.  Salomon  Ruysdael,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  is  as  fond  of  rivers 
and  boats  and  wide  stretches  of  sky  as 
was  his  master,  is  by  no  means  so  reticent 
in  the  matter  of  color.  His  skies  in  his 
later  period  are  frankly  blue ;  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals  are  not  only  admirably 
drawn,  but  have  the  colors  of  nature.  At 
his  best,  as  in  the  large  picture  of  "The 
Halt  by  the  Village  Inn,"  which  came  to 
the  museum  at  Amsterdam  with  theDup- 
per  bequest,  and  as  in  the  admirable  win- 
ter scene  in  the  Dublin  Gallery,  Salomon 
Ruysdael  shows  a  command  of  many  of 
the  resources  of  his  art  which  should  place 
him  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape painters. 

Research  has  been  tolerably  fortunate 
in  regard  to  the  life  of  Jacob  Ruysdael, 
and  has  been  enabled  to  construct  at  least 
a  skeleton  biography  of  a  man  whose  per- 
sonality, from  the  glimpses  that  we  obtain 
of  it,  must  have  been  singularly  attractive. 
He  seems  to  emerge  from  the  mists  of 
time,  a  gentle,  solitary  character;  medita- 
tive, inclined  to  melancholy;  kinder  to 
his  family  than  to  himself;  never  weary 
of  wandering  among  the  woods,  over  the 
dunes,  or  by  the  marshy  pools  that  fringe 
the  great  rivers  of  Holland;  almost  always 
alone,  living  with  nature  and  his  thoughts. 
Smith,  in  the  "Catalogue  Raisonn^,"  enu- 
merates some  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  master's  works  ;  and  if  we  deduct  fifty 
of  these  as  uncertain  and  add  one  hundred 
which,  have  come  to  light  since  the  cata- 
logue was  compiled,  we  reach  a  total  of 
five  hundred  —  a  noble  life's  work,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Very  few  of  all  these  are 
in  any  sense  insignificant;  scores  of  them 
are  masterpieces.  They  cover  an  im- 
mense range,  for  Jacob  Ruysdael  paints 
with  equal  knowledge  the  forest,  the  rocky 
waterfall,  the  wide,  open  plain,  the  sunny 
cornfield,  the  river,  and  the  sea ;  always 
giving  evidence^of  observation,  but  at  the 
same  time  always  filling  his  work  with  his 
individual  thought.  The  author  of  "  Mod- 
ern Painters,"  indeed,  as  though  to  show 
to  what  extremes  of  misstatement  a  man 
of  genius  may  be  carried  by  his  preju- 
dices, declares  that  "  there  appears  no 
exertion  of  mind   in   any  of   Ruysdael's 
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works."*  Against  such  a  judgment  set 
this  of  Fromentin,  an  eminent  painter  and 
a  critic  of  the  first  order:  — 

Wherever  Ruysdael  appears,  the  effect  is 
the  same ;  he  has  his  own  manner  of  impress- 
ing himself  upon  you,  of  commanding  your 
respectful  attention ;  of  telling  you  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  mind — the  mind  of  a 
man  of  race,  and  of  one  who  has  something 
important  to  say.  Here  is  the  unique  cause 
of  his  superiority;  there  is  in  the  painter  a 
man  who  thinks,  and  in  each  of  his  works  a 
conception. 

Which  is  the  truer  criticism?  He  who 
doubts  should  go  to  the  National  Gallery 
and  decide. 

The  date  of  Ruysdael's  birth  was  first 
fixed  with  certainty  by  the  discovery,  by 
Dr.  Bredius,  of  a  document  dated  June  9, 
1661,  in  which  Jacob  Ruysdael  declares 
that  he  was  then  thirty-two  years  old,  thus 
giving  the  year  1628  or  1629  as  that  of 
which  we  are  in  search.  The  date  that 
used  to  be  current  was  1636,  but,  as  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  that  excellent  con- 
noisseur, "  John  Smith,  dealer  in  pictures," 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  catalogue, 
this  was  clearly  several  years  too  late,  as 
there  are  known  pictures  by  the  master's 
band  bearing  the  date  of  1645  or  1646. 
The  document  that  we  have  quoted  is 
interesting  in  more  ways  than  one,  since  it 
is  perhaps  the  first  extant  example  of  offi- 
cial expertise  in  art,  being  a  statement 
made  by  several  painters,  including  Wil- 
liam Kalff  and  Aliart  van  Everdingen,  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  a  picture  that  had 
been  sold  as  the  work  of  the  marine 
painter  Porcellis.  Just  as  the  experts  of 
London  or  Paris  at  the  present  day  habit- 
ually sign  similar  opinions  in  similar 
cases,  so  it  is  here  declared  by  these  men, 
including  "Jacob  Ruysdael,  aged  thirty- 
two  years,"  that  the  picture  is  not  by  the 
painter  for  whom  it  is  claimed.  Another 
point  of  interest  connected  with  this  dec- 
laration is  that  it  bears  the  signature  of 
two  witnesses,  one  of  them  being  Meyn- 
dert  Hobbema,  whom  we  thus  find  for  the 
first  time  in  association  with  his  illustrious 
teacher,  Jacob  Ruysdael  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  son  of  Isaac  Ruysdael  by  his  first 
marriage,  and  was  born  at  Haarlem,  where 
he  seems  to  have  lived  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  Of  those  thirty  years  we 
know  very  little,  except  from  the  dates 
which  here  and  there  appear  upon  his  pic- 
tures and  upon  his  rare  etchings,  and  from 
the  drawings  for  these  same  pictures  which 
exist   in    various    collections.     Although 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  340  (last  edition). 


Smith  declares  that  be  had  seen  pictures 
dated  1645,  none  such  is  known  to  us,  the 
earliest  within  our  acquaintance  being 
Mr.  Beaumont's  picture  and  three  in  the 
Hermitage  bearing  the  dates  1646  and 
1647.  Four  or  five  other  signed  pictures 
bear  dates  earlier  than  1650,  and  with  them 
we  class  with  certainty  a  good  many  un- 
dated works.  But  one  of  the  noteworthy 
points  with  regard  to  Ruysdael's  art  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  passed  from  the 
early  and  tentative  stage,  which  in  the  case 
of  most  young  artists  lasts  so  consider- 
able a  time,  to  the  stage  of  certainty  and 
self-dependence.  Take,  for  example,  the 
etching  which  bears  the  date  1649,  when 
Ruysdael  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
the  very  similar  drawing  of  an  oak-tree, 
which  was  sold  in  the  late  Miss  James's 
collection  in  the  present  year.  Both  of 
these  are  astonishing  from  the  knowledge 
of  tree-form  which  they  display  ;  from  the 
ease  with  which  the  artist  has  followed  out 
the  most  intricate  lines  of  the  branches, 
and  has  known  how  to  express  the  solidity 
and  yet  lightness  and  transparency  of  a 
great  tree  in  full  leaf.  For  many  years  he 
held  to  this  same  method  of  design.  It 
is  apparent  in  such  a  first-rate  example  of 
his  work  as  the  landscape,  dated  1652, 
which  was  in  the  late  Mr.  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck's  collection,  and,  in  fact,  we  may  say 
he  held  to  it  in  almost  all  the  pictures  in 
which  the  oak-tree  plays,  so  to  speak,  the 
leading  part.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
class  of  works  that  date  from  the  master's 
early  years.  Generally  speaking,  we  may 
assign  to  them  the  greater  part  of  those 
pictures  which  bear  the  strong  impress  of 
the  Haarlem  landscape,  with  its  dunes 
and  sandy  tracks,  with  its  abundance  of 
low  bushes  as  well  as  forest  trees.  The 
most  famous  example  of  the  landscapes  of 
this  class  is,  perhaps,  "  Le  Buisson  "  of 
the  Louvre,  —  that  noble  landscape  which, 
small  in  size  though  it  be,  has  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  great  art.  Every  one  who 
interests  himself  in  Dutch  landscape  paint- 
ing knows  the  thrice  celebrated  canvas. 
To  the  right  a  sandy  road  mounts  the  hill, 
up  which  a  peasant  with  two  dogs  is  pass- 
ing;  to  the  left  is  the  group  of  oak-bushes, 
bending  away  from  the  wind;  in  the  dis- 
tance, across  a  plain  steeped  in  varied 
light  and  shadow,  rises  the  great  church 
of  Haarlem,  and  above  there  stretches  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  skies  that  even 
Ruysdael,  the  painter  par  excellence  01 
skies  and  clouds,  has  ever  achieved.  As 
Fromentin  remarks  in  his  enthusiastic  ac- 
count of  this  great  picture,  it  is  the  sky 
that  dominates  the  whole  conception,  and 
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it  is  from  Ruysdael's  pictures  in  general, 
and  from  a  masterpiece  like  this  in  partic- 
ular, that  we  learn  to  regard  the  sky  as 
what  it  really  is,  the  very  essence  of  the 
landscape. 

Many  persons  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  European  picture-galleries 
have  noticed  that  the  picture  called  "The 
Dune,"  in  the  Munich  Pinacothek,  is  sim- 
ilar in  motif  \.o  "  Le  Buisson  ; "  but  it  was 
reserved  for  M.  Emile  Michel,  who  has 
engraved  them  both  in  his  little  volume, 
to  notice  that  the  subject  is  really  identical, 
the  central  bush  being  seen  from  different 
sides.  In  "  Le  Buisson  "  you  are  going  in 
the  direction  of  Haarlem,  and  the  bush  is 
seen  to  the  left  of  the  road  ;  in  the  Munich 
picture  you  are  coming  away  from  Haar- 
lem, and  the  bush  is  to  the  right;  but  in 
both  cases  what  has  struck  the  painter's 
fancy  is  the  sharply  defined  silhouette  of 
this  group  of  branches  and  foliage,  which 
seems  to  have  been  forced  out  of  its  natu- 
ral direction  by  the  prevailing  wind  from 
the  sea.  M.  Michel,  having  been  once 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  these 
two  pictures,  has  found  that  Ruysdael  re- 
peated the  motif  \n  several  others,  espe- 
cially in  one  at  the  museum  of  Le  Mans. 
We  may  add  to  his  little  discovery  the 
fact,  interesting  to  all  students  of  Ruys- 
dael, that  in  Miss  James's  sale  —  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  in  which 
many  delightful  sketches  by  the  master's 
hand  emerged  from  their  long  seclusion  — 
there  was  sold  a  small  drawing  which 
evidently  expresses  the  first  thought  for 
the  picture  of  "  Le  Buisson."  On  a  piece 
of  paper  eight  inches  by  six,  probably  the 
leaf  of  a  sketch-book,  Ruysdael  has  rap- 
idly jotted  down  a  note  of  this  delightful 
subject,  —  the  road  to  the  right,  copious 
undergrowth  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
celebrated  bush  beyond,  while  in  the  fur- 
ther distance  is  some  more  woody  country, 
though  no  church  of  Haarlem.  A  compar- 
ison of  this  drawing  with  the  picture 
shows  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  improve 
upon  nature  when  it  came  to  composing  a 
finished  work  of  art,  for  in  "  Le  Buisson  " 
the  foreground  is  almost  cleared  of  brush- 
wood, the  road  is  brought  out  strongly  as 
a  luminous  space,  and  the  distant  town 
gives  to  the  landscape  that  element  of 
human  association  which  even  Ruysdael 
found  valuable. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  seldom  dated  his  pic- 
tures, but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  soon 
after  1650  that  he  began  to  venture  upon 
another  class  of  works,  the  waterfalls  with 
hills  and  rocks  and  fir-trees  that  are,  in  the 
popular  mind,  most  commonly  connected 


with  his  name.  The  question  where  and 
how  these  were  painted  is  interesting, 
but  unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  the 
data  for  a  complete  solution  to  it.  Al- 
most certainly  the  first  hint  came  to  him 
from  his  elder  contemporary  Everdingen, 
that  very  genuine  and  varied  artist  who 
made  so  many  pictures,  drawings,  and 
etchings  of  Norwegian  and  Dutch  land- 
scape, and  of  the  breezy  seas  and  estuaries 
of  Holland.  Everdingen  was  a  native  of 
Alkmaar,  where  he  was  born  in  1621,  and 
after  receiving  at  Utrecht  lessons  from 
Roelandt  Savery,  came  to  Haarlem  to 
learn  from  Molyn.  There  he  was  married 
in  1645,  ^°<i  '°  the  same  year  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  but  before 
that  time  he  appears  to  have  painted  the 
majority  of  his  Norwegian  pictures  ;  per- 
haps, as  modern  critics  have  suggested, 
finding  his  way  into  the  country  on  one  of 
the  timber  vessels  which  did  so  continu- 
ous a  trade  between  Alkmaar  and  the 
Norwegian  ports.  A  vast  number  of  stud- 
ies from  nature  remain  from  the  hand  of 
Everdingen,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
director  of  the  Stockholm  Museum  that 
his  pictures  of  Norwegian  scenes,  cas- 
cades, and  forests,  of  which  every  museum 
possesses  a  specimen,  were  composed 
from  these  studies  rather  than  intended 
to  represent  any  one  particular  locality. 
They  appear  for  a  time  to  have  had  some 
little  vogue  in  Holland,  where  they  may 
have  acted  as  a  kind  of  antithesis  to  the 
views  of  the  picturesque  southern  country 
which  the  Italianizers  were  painting  and 
selling;  so  that  one  asks,  whether  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  readier  market 
than  he  could  command  by  his  views  of 
the  Haarlem  scenery  that  Ruysdael  also 
determined  to  try  his  hand  upon  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  Norway  ?  We  cannot  say, 
but  the  suggestion  is  a  probable  one  ;  and 
it  is  also  probable,  though,  unhappily,  no 
direct  evidence  in  confirmation  of  it  has 
yet  been  found,  that  Ruysdael  went  to 
Norway  either  with  or  without  Ever- 
dingen, and  for  a  time  steeped  himself  in 
the  spirit  of  the  wild  landscape.  The 
large  number  of  works  of  the  waterfall 
class  that  we  possess  —  Smith  enumerates 
more  than  a  hundred  —  show  that  he  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  artistic  and 
ethical  qualities  of  the  landscape.  Severe, 
remote,  and  melancholy,  these  Norwegian 
solitudes  appealed  to  the  mind  of  this  most 
solitary  of  artists,  in  whose  art,  as  Goethe 
said,  the  poetry  of  loneliness  has  found  an 
eternal  expression. 

In  1659,  when  he  was  thirty  or  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  Jacob  Ruysdael  quitted 
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Haarlem  for  Amsterdam,  and  there  he  had 
his  domicile  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
making,  it  would  seem,  incessant  excur- 
sions into  the  country  round  as  far  as 
Gelderland,  and  even,  some  would  say,  as 
Westphalia,  drawing  and  painting  by  the 
side  of  the  river  and  the  marsh,  or  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  again  returning 
to  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee  and  mak- 
ing studies  for  those  marvellous  sea- 
pieces  of  his  in  which  he,  alone  among  his 
countrymen,  accurately  interpreted  for  us 
the  movement  of  the  angry  waves.  We 
know  too  well  that  he  never  succeeded  in 
impressing  the  public  with  the  value  of  his 
art,  and  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he 
was  always  poor.  But,  as  M.  Michel 
remarks,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  public  did 
not  value  him,  his  brother  artists  thought 
it  an  honor  to  work  with  him.  He  himself, 
though  not  technically  a  figure  painter, 
was  far  superior  to  Hobbema  in  this  re- 
spect, and  had  a  truly  artistic  sense  of 
what  figures  were  required  to  help  out  his 
landscapes,  and  of  how  they  should  be 
put  in.  To  our  mind,  indeed,  the  pictures 
where  he  himself  supplied  the  figures  of 
a  few  peasants,  a  woodman  returning  from 
his  work,  a  woman  leading  a  child  and 
perhaps  followed  by  a  dog,  are  the  most 
artistically  complete  and  satisfactory.  But, 
possibly  to  help  the  sale,  he  often  ap- 
pealed to  his  friends  to  improve  his  land- 
scapes ;  to  iioffer  them,  as  the  French  say, 
with  figures.  Frequently  we  find  the  ac- 
complished hand  of  Adrian  van  de  Velde 
employing  itself  for  this  purpose;  indeed 
that  brilliant  painter  appears  to  have  spent' 
as  much  time  in  completing  other  people's 
pictures  as  in  achieving  his  own.  One 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  Van  der 
Heyden,  of  Moucheron,  of  Hobbema,  as 
examples  of  the  landscape  painters  who 
employed  his  exquisite  talent.  In  one 
case  at  least,  that  of  the  celebrated  "  Sea- 
shore" at  the  Hague  Museum,  some  of 
the  critics  see  the  hand  of  the  illustrious 
Vermeer  of  Delft  in  the  figures  which 
animate  the  work  of  Ruysdael.  And  not 
unfrequently,  but  especially  in  the  case  of 
one  magnificent  work  in  the  Six  collection 
at  Amsterdam,  Philip  Wouverman  con- 
tributed almost  as  much  as  Ruysdael  him- 
self to  the  picture.  More  often  it  was 
Lingelbach  and  Berchem  who  touched  in 
the  figures,  one  of  the  best-known  exam- 
ples being  that  fine  landscape  of  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck's  to  which  we  have 
referred  already.  Perhaps  this  was  a 
concession  to  friendship  —  for  Houbraken 
says  that  Berchem  and  Ruysdael  were 
close  friends  —  perhaps  it  was  a  conces- 


sion to  the  Italianizing  taste  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  Ruysdael  would  have  done  better 
had  he  allowed  his  pictures  to  present  that 
unmixed  expression  of  Dutch  nature  which 
his  own  art  always  conveys,  and  had  not 
permitted  the  exotic  art  of  his  Italianized 
countrymen  to  interfere  with  them. 

The  only  outside  records  that  seem  to 
have  come  to  light  with  regard  to  Ruys- 
dael's  later  years  are  of  a  character  as 
melancholy  as  is  that  of  his  most  sombre 
pictures.  In  1667  we  find  Jacob  Ruysdael 
dwelling  in  the  Kalverstraat,  in  very  bad 
health,  and  making  a  will  by  which  he 
leaves  all  his  property  to  his  half-sister  on 
condition  that  she  takes  care  of  their 
father ;  and  in  the  next  year  another  doc- 
ument shows  us  this  same  father,  the  un- 
successful dealer  in  frames  and  pictures, 
giving  up  his  few  possessions  to  his  son 
in  consideration  of  advances  made  by  the 
latter.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  Jacob 
Ruysdael,  who  could  scarcely  find  pur- 
chasers for  his  pictures,  even  at  the  rate 
that  a  century  later  just  kept  our  own 
Richard  Wilson  from  starving,  was  bur- 
dened with  the  care  of  his  aged  father, 
and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
never  married.  In  1667  the  father  died, 
but  it  was  then  too  late  for  the  son,  ex- 
hausted by  illness  and  the  care  of  others, 
to  re-establish  himself  financially.  The 
next  thirteen  years  present  a  melancholy 
record ;  neither  incessant  work  upon  his 
own  studies  and  pictures,  nor  the  help 
which  — as  in  the  large  picture  lately  ac- 
quired for  the  Dublin  Gallery  —  he  con- 
tributed to  the  backgrounds  for  other 
artists,  sufficed  to  supply  this  greatest  of 
all  the  landscape  painters  of  Holland  with 
the  resources  necessary  for  his  support  in 
the  old  age  that  had  come  prematurely 
upon  him.  He  found  himself  alone  at 
Amsterdam,  and  in  his  illness  and  poverty 
he  looked  back  upon  his  native  town  with 
longing;  and  the  Mennonites,  to  which 
sect  he  and  his  family  had  belonged,  asked 
that  he  might  be  allowed  a  home  in  the 
alms-house  at  Haarlem.  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1681,  and,  their  request  having 
been  supported  by  the  burgomaster  of  the 
town,  who  cynically  remarked  that  the 
new  inmate  might  perhaps  prove  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  establishment,  he  was  re- 
ceived towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
was  only  for  a  few  months,  and  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1682,  we  find  in  the  records  of 
Haarlem  one  last  entry  —  the  mention  of 
a  sum  of  four  florins  "for  the  expenses 
of  opening  the  tomb  of  Jacob  Ruysdael 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  native  town  of  the  great 
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painter  —  rich,  comfortable,  and  prosper- 
ous as  are  most  of  the  towns  of  Holland, 
and  owing  everything  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  to  the  genius  of  its  painters  — 
has  yet  done  nothing  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  great  man.  When  Van  der  Willi- 
gen  wrote  his  excellent  "  Les  Artistes  de 
Harlem,"  in  1870,  there  was  not  even  a 
picture  by  Ruysdael  in  the  museum  of  the 
town.  Now  there  is  one,  but  it  is  a  small 
and  secondary  performance  of  his  and 
quite  unworthy  to  represent  his  genius. 
Haarlem  ought  to  possess  in  its  museum 
two  or  three  at  least  of  the  painter's  mas- 
terpieces, and,  in  the  square  that  sur- 
rounds the  great  church,  there  should 
stand  a  statue  to  Jacob  Ruysdael. 

The  life  of  Meyndert  Hobbema,  the 
second  of  the  great  landscape  painters  of 
Holland,  is  shrouded  in  an  even  deeper 
obscurity  than  that  of  his  master  Jacob 
Ruysdael.  The  early  biographers  leave 
him  unnoticed;  his  name  is  not  found  in 
the  lists  of  the  painters*  guilds  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  one  or  two  scanty  indications 
given  us  by  newly  discovered  documents, 
we  should  know  nothing  more  of  him  than 
that  he  was  a  painter  of  landscapes  during 
some  ten  brief  years  between  1660  and 
1670.  Even  now  we  know  nothing  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  though  his  name  —  like 
Tadema,  Scheltema,  and  others  —  is  Fri- 
sian, and  points  to  Leeuwarden  and  the 
neighborhood  as  the  place  of  origin.  A 
certain  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  a 
discovery  recorded  by  a  Dutch  critic,  Mr. 
Kramm,  at  a  sale  at  Leeuwarden  in  1851. 
This  gentleman  relates  that  he  there  pur- 
chased some  old  glass  with  the  date  1620 
and  painted  with  coats-of-arms  that  bore 
the  names  of  Otto  Hobbema  and  his  wife 
Margaretha  van  Bornier.  The  conjecture 
that  this  Otto  Hobbema  was  a  relation  of 
the  painter  is  plausible,  but  is  as  yet  un- 
confirmed. An  entry  of  another  kind 
occurs  in  the  "Dictionnaire  Critique," 
published  by  M.  Jal  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1867,  where  we  find  transcribed  the  record 
of  a  marriage  contracted  on  December  21, 
1669,  at  the  Reformed  Church  in  Paris, 
by  one  Edward  Hobbema,  "goldsmith  of 
that  town,  son  of  the  late  Hubert  Hob- 
bema, carpenter  at  Amsterdam."  In  the 
same  year,  1669,  the  Amsterdam  records 
show  us  the  painter  Meyndert  Hobbema 
giving  the  name  of  Edward  to  his  first- 
born son  ;  and  as  M.  Michel  remarks,  the 
rarity  of  this  name  Edward  in  Holland 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  if  we  simul- 
taneously find  an  Edward  Hobbema  in 
Paris  and  another  one  in  Amsterdam,  they 
must  have  been  near  relations.     In  a  word, 
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it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Amster- 
dam painter  and  the  Paris  goldsmith  were 
brothers,  and  were  the  sons  of  the  Am- 
sterdam carpenter  Hubert.  But  whether 
the  latter  was  or  was  not  the  son  or  nepnew 
of  the  Otto  Hobbema  above  mentioned 
must  remain  uncertain  until  fresh  discov- 
eries are  made  in  the  Frisian  archives. 

The  first  definite  fact  about  the  life  of 
the  painter  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Scheltema,  the  archivist  of  Amster- 
dam, in  1864.  It  consisted  of  the  mar- 
riage contract,  dated  November  2,  1668, 
between  "the  painter  Meyndert  Hobbema 
of  Amsterdam,  aged  thirty  years,  and  Eltje 
Vinck  of  Gorkum,aged  thirty-four  years." 
Interesting  in  itself,  this  record  becomes 
much  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
the  witness  of  the  marriage  is  "Jacob  van 
Ruysdael,  living  on  the  Haarlemmer- 
Dyk."  It  is  true,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  at  this  time  there  was  more  than  one 
Jacob  Ruysdael  living  in  Amsterdam  ;  but 
that  Hobbema's  witness  was  the  great 
painter  is  made  almost  certain  by  that 
other  document  discovered  by  Dr,  Bredius 
that  we  have  quoted  above,  in  which  the 
young  Hobbema  witnesses  the  signatures 
of  Jacob  Ruysdael  and  other  painters  to  a 
statement  of  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  a  picture.  The  date  of  this  latter  doc- 
ument, it  will  be  remembered,  is  seven 
years  earlier  than  that  of  the  marriage 
contract,  and  the  two  taken  together  lead 
us  to  conclude,  what  might  have  been 
guessed  from  a  comparison  between  the 
two  artists'  pictures,  that  their  relations 
were  those  of  master  and  pupil,  and  that 
the  art  of  the  younger  painter  was  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  elder.  Almost 
the  only  two  documents  that  bear  Hob- 
bema's signature  bear  Ruysdael's  also; 
they  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  seven 
years.  From  the  first  we  may  with  a  good 
deal  of  probability  infer  that  the  one  was 
pupil  of  the  other,  and  from  the  second 
we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  a  close 
intimacy  and  friendship  existed  between 
them.  Unluckily  the  only  other  existing 
records  point  to  a  swift  divorce  between 
Hobbema  and  his  art.  In  1668  the  reg- 
ister of  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam 
informs  us  that  Meyndert  Hobbema  enters 
the  list,  not  of  the  town's  painters,  not  of 
the  officials  that  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  art,  but  of  the  sworn  gaugers  for 
the  excise  of  the  town  !  Thus,  a  century 
before  Burns,  fortune  played  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  of  landscape  painters  the  same 
trick  that  she  played  in  his  case  upon  the 
most  spontaneous  of  poets.  But  the  ar- 
chives not  only  tell  us  the  fact;  they  give 
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us  an  explanation  of  it  which  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  public  morals  of 
the  town  of  Amsterdam  at  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  prosperity.  In  the  very  month 
of  his  marriage,  by  a  deed  dated  November 
25,  and  ofEcially  witnessed  by  the  notary 
Francis  Meerhout,  Hobbema  admits  that 
he  owes  this  appointment  "  to  the  influence 
of  a  companion  of  his  wife,  Saertgen 
Valentyn,  like  her  a  servant  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  burgomaster  Lambert 
Reynst;"  and  in  consideration  of  this  he 
agrees  to  pay  her,  so  long  as  he  holds  the 
place,  an  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  florins.  Another  deed  exists  which 
shows  us  this  same  Saertgen  Valentyn 
levying  exactly  the  same  tax  upon  another 
nominee.  Certainly  the  post  of  confiden- 
tial servant  to  a  burgomaster  was  not  one 
to  be  despised  in  those  days. 

Posterity  owes  an  everlasting  grudge  to 
Saertgen  Valentyn,  for  from  the  day  that 
Hobbema  became  sworn  ganger  he  painted 
scarcely  at  all.  Generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, his  pictures  are  dated,  and  we  find 
scarcely  any  inscribed  with  a  later  year 
than  1668.  The  painter  lived,  however, 
till  1709,  surviving  his  wife  by  five  years, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Wester-Kerk,  being  entered  in  the  regis- 
ter under  the  title  "Class  of  the  Poor." 
In  point  of  fact  his  official  employment 
had  enriched  him  no  more  than  his  paint- 
ing had  done,  and  that  did  him  no  better 
service  than  it  had  done  to  Ruysdael  or 
Van  Goyen ;  to  Jan  Steen,  who  made  a 
living  by  keeping  a  public-house ;  or  to 
Pieter  de  Hoogh,  who,  for  an  annual  wage, 
combined  the  functions  of  painter  and  foot- 
man in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
day.  Surely  history  has  no  stranger  par- 
adox than  this  that  is  presented  by  the 
sudden  rise,  all  over  Holland,  of  schools 
of  painters  who  reached  a  perfection  after 
which  subsequent  generations  have  toiled 
in  vain,  and  whom,  not  once  nor  twice  but 
almost  everywhere,  their  wealthy  country- 
men left  to  starve.  As  to  the  commercial 
aspect  of  Hobbema's  art,  we  know  literally 
nothing  of  the  prices  paid  for  his  pictures 
in  his  lifetime,  and  it  is  not  till  1735  that 
any  known  sale  catalogue  contains  his 
name.  In  that  year  at  the  sale  of  the 
Marinus  de  Jeude  collection  at  the  Hague, 
a  "capital  example"  of  his  art  brought 
forty  florins  ;  in  1739  another  was  sold  for 
seventy-one  florins;  and  in  1753,  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  made  by  Philip  van 
Dyck,  the  painter  of  little  portraits,  a 
Hobbema  brought  a  little  over  twelve 
florins.  It  would  seem  that  these  three 
are  the  only  notices  of  the  sales  of  pictures 


by  Hobbema  during  the  last  century  that 
the  industry  of  modern  investigators  has 
been  able  to  discover,  and  it  may  well  be, 
as  many  critics  have  asserted,  that  his 
name  had  sunk  so  low  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  frequently  erased  his  signature  so 
as  the  better  to  sell  his  pictures.  But 
M.  Michel  is  hardly  accurate  in  saying  that 
his  work  did  not  come  into  fashion,  or  his 
prices  rise,  till  about  the  year  1840.  If  the 
critic  had  consulted  Christie's  catalogues 
or  Mr.  Redford's  useful  compilation,  "Art 
Sales,"  or  even  such  a  well-known  book 
as  Buchanan's  "  History  of  Painting,"  he 
would  have  seen  reason  to  antedate  the 
celebrity  of  the  master  by  some  forty 
years,  at  all  events  in  England.  In  1802, 
in  the  sale  of  Lady  Holdernesse's  collec- 
tion, we  find  a  landscape  by  Hobbema 
selling  for  294/.;  the  self-same  landscape, 
be  it  remarked,  which  in  our  own  time 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  was  sold  by  him  to  M.  Secrdtan  at 
the  enormous  price  of  12,000/.,  and,  at 
the  sale  at  Christie's  two  years  ago  of  cer- 
tain of  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  latter 
collection,  brought  something  over  5,000/. 
Other  pictures  by  Hobbema  brought 
prices  quite  equal  to  those  of  Ruysdael 
or  any  other  Dutch  landscape  painter 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  century  : 
e.g.,  at  Sir  G.  Yonge's  sale  in  1806  "-a 
beautiful  and  entrancing  scene,"  as  the 
catalogue  called  it,  brought  420/, ;  and  this 
was  resold  in  1827  for  7771.  In  1809,  in 
Bryan's  sale,  a  water-mill  with  figures  by 
Berchem  brought  462/.;  and  in  1823,  in 
the  Watson  Taylor  sale,  a  pair  of  large 
landscapes  realized  no  less  than  1,837/. 
At  that  time  it  was  in  England  that  his 
pictures  were  most  valued,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  part  of  them  came  to 
England,  where  they  happily  still  remain, 
and  Burger's  estimate  that  quite  half  the 
extant  works  of  Hobbema  are  to  be  found 
in  English  collections  is  probably  true  at 
the  present  time. 

The  high  prices  of  Hobbema*s  pictures, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Ruysdael,  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that 
they  are  at  once  fashionable  and  rare. 
Their  charm  is  great;  there  are  very  few 
of  them  in  the  market;  the  master  has  an 
honored  place  in  the  best  collections  ;  and 
we  need  go  no  further  in  search  of  reasons 
why  his  pictures,  whenever  they  are 
offered  for  sale,  are  eagerly  competed  for. 
Whether  they  are  intrinsically  more  val- 
uable than  those  of  his  master  Ruysdael, 
whether  the  art  of  Hobbema  is  really,  as 
the  prices  would  at  first  seem  to  show, 
superior  to  that  of  his  master,  is  quite  an- 
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other  question,  and  one  to  which  critical 
opinion  is  tending  more  and  more  to  give 
a  negative  answer.  While  Ruysdael  is  as 
varied  as  he  is  prolific,  while  his  grasp 
upon  nature  is  almost  universal,  so  that  he 
paints  with  equal  power  the  sea,  the  sky, 
the  land,  forest  trees  in  full  foliage,  the 
bare  willows  overhanging  the  frozen  river, 
the  wide  plain  that  unrolls  below  the 
dunes  of  Haarlem,  or  the  houses  and 
squares  of  Amsterdam,  the  range  of  Hob- 
bema  extends  little  further  than  the  forest 
glade  and  the  watermill.  In  the  National 
Gallery,  it  is  true,  we  have  two  exceptions 
to  this  summary  classification,  and  among 
the  seven  pictures  are  to  be  found  the 
famous  "Avenue  of  Middelharnis,"  and 
that  other  unusual  picture,  "  The  Castle 
of  Brederode."  But  one  must  regard 
these  as  exceptional  in  subject,  as  the  first 
of  the  two  is  certainly  exceptional  in  the 
power  and  freshness  of  the  treatment.  In 
at  least  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  as  may  be 
proved  by  reference  to  Smith's  catalogue, 
a  picture  by  Hobbema  shows  us  a  level 
forest  glade  with  a  group  of  oak-trees  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  a  cottage  or  a  water- 
mill  in  an  open  space ;  here  a  fallen  tree, 
there  a  small  group  of  figures,  perhaps  a 
horseman  or  two,  contributed,  it  may  be, 
by  the  deft  hand  of  Adrian  van  de  Velde. 
The  color  is  nearly  always  the  same,  as  is 
the  aspect  of  the  sky,  in  which  the  clouds 
show  a  degree  of  mastery  by  far  inferior 
to  that  which  commands  our  admiration  in 
so  many  a  work  of  Ruysdael's.  It  is  true 
that  the  pictures  have  very  great  merits  ; 
that  the  drawing  of  the  trees  is  at  once 
extremely  intricate  and  so  contrived  as 
to  present  an  effect  of  massiveness  ;  that 
the  play  of  light  through  the  leaves,  the 
luminous  patches  of  road  and  glade,  are 
treated  with  delightful  freshness  and  with 
a  touch  that  never  blunders.  But,  when 
all  is  said,  there  remains  something  want- 
ing to  Hobbema's  pictures.  His  eye  is 
keen,  his  hand  is  exquisitely  light,  but  his 
intelligence  is  not  of  that  commanding 
and  all-embracing  character  which  places 
Ruysdael  and  Constable  side  by  side  as 
the  worthy  interpreters  of  nature  in  her 
greatness  and  her  variety. 

An  account,  however  summary,  of  the 
Dutch  landscape  painters  must  not  leave 
Rembrandt  unmentioned.  We  know  from 
a  number  of  the  great  master's  dated 
etchings  that  in  those  sad  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Saskia —  1642  to  1646 
—  he  must  have  spent  much  time  in  the 
country;  now  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  now  staying  with  Six  at  Elsbroeck, 
or  with  Uytenbogaerd  on  the  shores  of  the 


Zuider  Zee.    When    he    etched  a  land-' 
scape,  or  made  a  sepia  drawing  of  one^ 
Rembrandt  was  as  simple  and  as  true  as 
Ruysdael  himself;  but  when  he  painted 
one,  as  in  the  well-known  "Mountainouss 
View  "  in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  or  in  the  still 
more   celebrated   "Mill"  at  Bowood,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  overcome   by  the 
pre-occupations    of  the    studio   and    the 
memory  of  his  Italianizing  masters.    The 
Cassel    picture    is    a   composition   more 
heterogeneous  than   ever  came  from  the 
hand   of  Claude ;  a  river,  by  the  side  of 
which   is   a    Dutch  windmill,  backed   by 
wooded  hills  that  are  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  Greek  or  Italian  temple.     All  these 
things,  however,  like  the  textures  in   one 
of  his  interiors,  are   but  treated   as  the 
substances    on   which  light   may  play, — 
light,  that  mysterious  essence  of  which  he 
was  enamored,  and  of  whose  infinite  se- 
crets he  was  forever  in  search.     It  is  not 
in  his  own  pictures  that  we  must  look  for 
the  best  results  of  his  studies  and  medita- 
tions upon  landscape  ;  it  is  in  those  won- 
derful   drawings   of    his    in    the    British 
Museum  and  elsewhere,  of  which   such 
admirable  reproductions   are   now   being 
made  at   Berlin ;    it  is   in   his   etchings, 
and  it  is  in  the  broad  and  noble  pictures 
of  his  pupil,  Philip  de  Koning.     Of  this 
interesting  artist  we   know  little,  except 
that  in  1656  he  married  Margaretha  van 
Ryn,  who  may  have  been  a  niece  of  Rem- 
brandt's, and  that  he  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  poet  Vondel,  and  painted  his  por- 
trait.   But  an  example  of  his  fine  and 
masculine  art  is  in  every  important  gal- 
lery—  always  a  wide  view  over  the  great 
plain  of  Holland,  varied   with  trees,  and 
groups  of  red-roofed  houses,  and  distant 
water.     He  treats  these  not  as  Ruysdael 
does,  or  as  they  are  treated  by  that  rare 
painter,  the  Haarlem  Van  der  Meer,  with 
extreme  finesse  in  the    foreground,   and 
with  the  most  delicate  draughtsmanship  in 
the  clouds,  but  with   extraordinary  force 
and  breadth,  and  with  a  regard  for  light 
and  shade  that  of  itself  would  reveal  the 
source    of    his    inspiration.       Philip    de 
Koning  is  in  no  sense  a  Rembrandt,  but 
his  landscapes   are   the   expression  of  a 
powerful  mind  engrossed  by  Rembrandt's 
teaching. 

It  is  strange  that  we  know  almost  noth- 
ing about  the  life  of  the  man  who,  judging 
by  the  test  of  the  auction-room,  has  been 
more  highly  appreciated  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  century  —  at  all  events  in 
England  —  than  any  other  of  the  Dutch 
landscape  painters.  We  know  that  Ael- 
bert    Cuyp  was    the    son    of    a  portrait 
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painter,  Jacob  Gerrits  Cuyp,  and  nephew 
of  that  Benjamin  Cuyp  whose  rude  but 
powerful  works,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Brauwer,  are  to  be  seen  in  several  Conti- 
nental galleries.  We  know  also,  thanks 
to  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Veth  of 
Dordrecht,  that  the  father  of  this  last- 
named  painter  and  the  grandfather  of 
Aelbert  Cuyp  was  a  painter  on  glass,  liv- 
ing, as  did  the  next  two  generations,  in  the 
town  of  Dordrecht,  but  himself  born  at 
Venlo.  When  to  these  facts  are  added 
the  date  of  Aelbert  Cuyp's  birth  and  death 
—  1620  and  1691 — and  the  fact  that  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  years  he  married  a 
widow  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  fami- 
lies in  Dordrecht,  we  have  recorded  ail 
that  is  known  about  the  life  of  this  fasci- 
nating painter.  His  pictures  are  seldom 
dated,  although  one  was  recently  sold  at 
Christie's  which  bore  the  inscription,  "A. 
Quypy  fecit  1632,"  —  a  date  which,  assum- 
ing it  to  be  as  genuine  as  it  looked,  would 
make  it  difficult  to  accept  the  date  now 
proposed  for  the  artist's  birth.  Some- 
times, especially  in  his  early  years,  Cuyp 
signs  with  his  initials,  and  '•  A.  C."  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  corner  of  pic- 
tures of  still-life,  or  of  domestic  poultry,  or 
of  scenes  of  horses  and  grooms  in  a  land- 
jscape,  the  latter  stiff  and  over-finished,  and 
wanting  in  that  admirable  freedom  of 
touch  to  which  the  master  presently  at- 
tained. He  appears  to  have  painted  stead- 
ily throughout  his  long  life;  and  in  his 
very  varied  compositions  he  shows  him- 
self as  great  a  master  of  the  figure,  and 
even  of  the  face,  of  man  and  of  the  forms 
of  animals  as  he  was  of  the  features  prop- 
erly belonging  to  landscape.  Everybody 
knows  the  characteristic  Cuyp  :  the  cattle 
grouped  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with  the 
light  of  sunrise  or  sunset  steeping  the 
\vhole  composition  in  a  golden  glow ;  or  a 
horseman  in  a  red  cloak  —  often  too  red 
for  perfect  harmony — and  mounted  on  a 
grey  horse,  passing  through  a  country  of 
mountains  and  woody,  luminous  plains  ;  or 
the  broad  surface  of  the  Maas  with  a 
crowded  ferry-boat  making  for  the  city  of 
Dordrecht,  the  level  rays  of  the  sunset 
illuminating  its  fine  old  tower.  But  the 
student  soon  discovers  many  other  Cuyps 
than  these.  Sometimes  he  sees  the 
painter  at  work  almost  with  the  palette  of 
Van  Goyen,  and  engaged  upon  subjects 
that  exactly  recall  those  of  the  older  mas- 
ter, showing  at  the  same  time  a  promise  of 
emancipation  from  the  too  narrow  limits 
that  Van  Goyen  placed  upon  his  own 
range  of  performance.  Sometimes,  again, 
he  finds  him  —  as  in  several  pictures  at 


the  Rotterdam  Museum,  and  as  in  one  in 
the  Ryks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  and  in 
another  in  the  interesting  collection  of 
Count  von  Carstanjen,  at  Berlin  —  revel- 
ling in  the  colors  of  poultry,  and  painting 
the  sheen  on  the  neck  and  wings  of  a 
cock,  or  the  curl  of  his  tail  feathers,  with 
a  freedom  and  a  wealth  of  color  that  even 
Hondecoeter  never  knew.  Sometimes,  in 
very  early  works,  he  finds  the  name  of 
Cuyp  attached  to  little  scenes  of  battle  that 
might  almost  pass  for  the  work  of  Pieter 
de  Laar,  under  whose  influence  Wouver- 
man  grew  ;  sometimes,  too  —  and  there  is 
a  noble  example  in  our  National  Gallery 
—  he  finds  Aelbert  Cuyp  painting  por- 
traits, not  in  the  stiff,  precise  way  that  the 
father  painted  them,  but  with  a  freedom  of 
touch  and  a  brilliancy  of  color  that  place 
him  between  Van  der  Heist  and  Rem- 
brandt. But  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lavish- 
ness  with  which  he  floods  a  hilly  landscape 
with  light,  and  the  magic  by  which  he 
makes  the  sun's  rays,  as  it  were,  penetrate 
and  transform  the  waves  on  the  Maas  or 
the  rich  brown  of  the  boats'  sails,  that  have 
given  Aelbert  Cuyp  his  great  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  old  artists,  and  have 
made  the  very  richest  of  the  collectors 
commit  all  kinds  of  extravagances  in  order 
to  become  possessed  of  his  finest  works. 
Such  a  picture  as  that  long  "View  of  Dor- 
drecht "  which  Mr.  Holford  lent  a  few 
)'ears  ago  to  the  Old  Masters'  Exhibition, 
or,  as  that  ferry-boat  which  Lord  North- 
brook  lent,  or  as  "  The  Festival  on  the 
Maas"  in  the  Six  collection  at  Amster- 
dam, or  as  the  very  similar  picture  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Brownlow,  or  the  still 
finer  one  that  belongs  to  Lord  Bute,  is  a 
perpetual  delight  to  those  whose  good  for- 
tune it  is  to  live  with  it.  And  what  would 
not  the  amateurs  give  for  some  of  the 
Cuyps  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.?  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  severe  view  of  the  modern 
critic,  who  wishes  to  see  nature  painted  as 
it  is,  and  who  demands  that  the  marksof 
selection  and  composition  shall  be  subor- 
dinated to  truth,  Cuyp  is  not  admitted  into 
the  innermost  group  of  the  great  painters* 
For  once  Fromentin  and  Mr.  Ruskin  are 
in  agreement  here,  the  former  speaking  ofl 
the  "excess  of  gold,  .  .  .  the  mixture  o^ 
real  daylight  and  studio  daylight,  of  actual 
truth  and  of  artifice,"  and  the  latter  d( 
daring  that  he  knows  no  first-rate  Cuy| 
that  is  not  full  of  solecisms.  But  yel 
what  a  talent !  what  universality  in  thi 
hand  that  could  paint  skies  more  glowinj 
than  those  of  Both,  clouds  as  vaporous 
those  of  Van  der  Cappelle,  water  mor 
luminous  than  Van  de  Velde's,  cattle 
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true  to  nature  as  Paul  Potter's,  horses 
better  than  Wouverman's,  horsemen  more 
distinguished  than  Vandyck's  !  Ruysdael 
is  the  greater  artist,  the  greater  mind  ; 
but  Cuyp  has,  to  a  degree  unapproached 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  secret 
of  variety  and  charm. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
A  MOORLAND  PARISH.* 

"Going  to  see  yon  place!  "  exclaimed 
a  friendly  shipowner  to  the  author  of  the 
above-named  works,  on  hearing,  six-and- 
forty  years  ago,  that  he  had  "  thoughts  of 
going  a-prospecting  "  in  connection  with 
an  offer  of  a  living  in  Yorkshire.  "  Why, 
Danby  was  not  found  out  when  they  sent 
Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,  or  else  they 
never  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
send  him  all  the  way  there  !"  None  the 
less,  Dr.  Atkinson  found  himself,  one  fine 
afternoon  not  many  days  later,  riding 
towards  Whitby  from  Scarborough,  while 
unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds  —  for  he 
was  born  and  reared  a  south-countryman 
—  claimed  at  every  instant  his  alert  but 
divided  attention.  In  those  days  the  flight 
of  an  eagle  above  "  the  wild  solitary  tracks 
and  the  deep  pitches  and  steep  ravine- 
banks  of  the  North  Yorkshire  moors " 
could  still  occasionally  be  watched  ;  "  two 
or  three  large  hawks  might  well  be  seen 
on  the  wing  at  once  ;  and  the  curlew 
skirled  as  he  crossed,  far  above  your  head, 
from  the  wild  moors  of  Goathland  or 
Glaisdale,  where  he  bred  then  and  breeds 
still,  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  east."  Grouse 
and  golden  plover,  too,  were  visible  in 
plenty ;  and  mysterious  symmetrical  hil- 
locks —  the  "  howes  "  of  native  speech  — 
dotted  the  heathy  waste  on  either  side. 
The  voyage  of  discovery,  inland  and  up- 
land from  Whitby,  was  prosecuted  next 
day.  Along  a  rugged  and  unfrequented 
road  the  solitary  horseman  pursued  his 
way  to 

the  Beacon,  the  highest  point,  howe-crowned, 
of  all  that  part  of  the  North  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  the  site  of  a  beacon  in  Armada  times,  and 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  when  it  was 
thought  or  feared  that  invasion  might  ensue. 

*  1.  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish :  Remi- 
niscences and  Researches  in  Danby-in-Cleveland. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  D.C.L.     London:  1891. 

2.  History  of  Cleveland^  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  Barrow-in-Furness: 
1874. 

3.  A  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect :  Explan- 
atory, Derivative,  and  Critical,  By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Arkmson.     London:  1868. 


Before  me,  looking  westward,  was  moor,  «o 
that  I  could  see  nothing  else.  On  either  side 
was  moor,  with  a  valley  on  the  left ;  and  on 
the  right,  to  the  north,  an  expanse  of  culti- 
vated land  beyond.  Across  the  valley  just 
named  there  was  moor  again,  and  the  valley 
was,  it  was  clear,  but  a  narrow  one;  while 
behind  me,  as  I  knew,  lay  three  good  miles 
of  moor,  and  nothing  but  moor.  It  was  a 
solitude,  and  a  singularly  lonely  solitude. 
The  only  signs  of  life  were  given  by  the  grouse, 
or  the  half-wild  moor-sheep,  whose  fleeces 
here  and  there  flecked  the  brown  moor  with 
white  spots.  It  was  a  wild  as  well  as  a  lonely 
solitude,  and  yet  not  dreary,  nor  could  one 
well  feel  altogether  alone.  For  there,  from 
the  south-east,  round  by  the  north  to  Tees- 
mouth  on  the  north-east,  and  thence  on  again, 
straight  out  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  was  the  great 
wide  open  sea;  and  no  one  feels  alone  ia 
sight  of  the  sea,  any  more  than  under  the 
clear  canopy  of  a  starry  heaven  in  a  bright 
cloudless  winter's  night.  Nay,  the  stillness 
of  such  a  night,  far  more  than  the  wild  wail- 
ings  of  the  rushing  blast,  is  instinct  with  the 
wisht,  weird  creatures  of  the  imagination  — 
far  too  much  so  for  the  superstitious  or  fancy- 
led  to  be  able  to  feel  themselves  alone,  and 
more  so  yet  to  one  fairly  cognizant  of  his 
inner  life  and  its  connections.  And  the  sea, 
even  at  a  distance,  is  a  creature  —  a  being  — 
full  of  a  great  vitality,  and  with  many  voices; 
and  by  aid  of  one  of  them,  at  least,  whatever 
the  mood  of  the  listener,  there  is  an  inner 
and  most  real  communion  with  the  Unseen, 
(P.  40.) 

But  his  destination  was  still  neither  at 
hand  nor  quite  obviously  accessible  ;  and 
wide  tracts  of  "ling  "  had  to  be  traversed 
more  or  less  at  a  venture  before  a  valley, 
lovely  with  tree-fringed  streams,  and  ver- 
dant with  waving  corn,  opened  up  a  cheer- 
ing prospect.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  ensconced 
the  hamlet  of  Danby,  with  its  parsonage- 
house,  the  goal  of  the  adventurous  excur- 
sion. 

It  was  a  long,  low,  grey  building,  on  a  sort 
of  grassy  terrace  by  the  roadside,  and  with 
nothing  between  it  and  the  roadway.  At  one 
end  were  a  cowhouse  and  other  like  premises, 
and  at  the  other  a  low  lean-to  shed,  appearing 
to  give  access  to  some  sort  of  a  back  kitchen 
or  scullery.  Beyond  the  one  window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  highway  was  a  door, 
twin  to  the  one  opening  into  the  cowhouse, 
and  quite  innocent  of  any  such  appendage  as 
a  knocker  or  a  bell — innocent  even,  one 
would  have  said,  of  any  suspicion  that  such 
things  existed.  But  seeing  no  other  door, 
and  no  way  that  seemed  to  lead  to  any  other, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  knock  at  this  one.  I 
knocked  once,  twice,  and  again,  with  no  re- 
sponse. I  learned  in  after-days  that  I  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  door  in  the  lean-to,  the 
only  one  in  use  by  all  the  members  of  the 
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family.  .  .  .  Not  suspecting  this,  I  went  on 
knocking,  and  at  last  I  heard  a  slow  step, 
evidently  sounding  from  an  uncarpeted  floor 
of  stone,  approaching  the  door.  Slowly  the 
door  was  unlocked  and  the  bolts  drawn,  and 
as  slowly  was  it  opened,  but  not  for  more 
than  a  few  inches.  As  well  as  I  could  see, 
the  person  who  opened  it  was  an  old  man, 
clad  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  with  drab  breeches 
and  continuations,  and  with  a  volume  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  white  neckcloth  about  his 
throat. 

A  dialogue  ensued,  terminated  by  the  vis- 
itor being  "  requested  to  walk  in  and  par- 
take of  what  he  afterwards  found  was  the 
dinner  prepared  for  the  family  at  large, 
who  were,  meanwhile,  left  hungry  and  ex- 
pectant in  the  kitchen."  For  the  patri- 
archal custom  then  still  prevailed,  and  is 
not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  Danby,  by  which 
masters  and  servants  ate  in  common,  with- 
out so  much  as  the  distinction  of  above  or 
below  the  salt.  The  poor  old  clergyman, 
to  whose  simple  establishment  his  succes- 
sor was  thus  unconventionally  introduced, 
appears  to  have  been  well-meaning  and 
without  guile,  and  his  appeal  to  himi  to 
"be  kind  to  his  people  "  had,  in  spite  of 
bis  odd  gloss  upon  it,  a  quaint  pathos  of 
its  own.  But  he  was  incapacitated,  both 
by  age  and  ill-health,  from  serious  exer- 
tion ;  and  his  care  could,  hence,  not 
possibly  be  more  than  nominal  of  two 
parishes  covering  in  all  twenty-two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  acres  of  broken  and 
often  storm-swept  country.  The  ecclesi- 
astical machine  had,  accordingly,  almost 
ceased  to  move  ;  and  Dr.  Atkinson's  fresh 
energies  must  have  had  enough  to  do  to 
mend  its  broken  springs  and  pull  it  out  of 
the  rut  of  dilapidation.  His  preliminary 
survey  of  the  parish  church  disclosed  a 
scarcely  credible  state  of  neglect. 

The  altar-table  [he  tells  us]  was  not  only 
rickety,  and  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
others,  and,  besides  that,  mean  and  worm- 
eaten,  but  it  was  covered  with  what  it  would 
have  been  a  severe  and  sarcastic  libel  to  call 
a  piece  of  green  baize,  for  it  was  in  rags,  and 
of  any,  or  almost  every,  color  save  the  orig- 
inal green  I  And  even  that  was  not  all ;  it 
was  covered  thickly  over  with  stale  crumbs. 
(P.  44.) 

Enquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  there,  of  all 
places,  the  Sunday-school  teachers  made 
a  weekly  picnic.  "They  must  get  their 
meat  {i.e.,  food)  somewhere,  and  they  gets 
it  here,"  he  was  told. 

Everything  [he  continues]  was  in  hateful 
harmony  with  what  I  have  thus  described. 
There  lay  the  dirty,  shabby  surplice,  flung 
negligently  over  the  altar-railing,  itself  paint- 


less  and  broken,  and  the  vestment  with  half 
its  length  trailing  on  the  dirty,  unswept  floor. 
The  pulpit  inside  was  reeking  with  accumu- 
lated dust  and  scraps  of  torn  paper.  The 
font  was  an  elongated,  attenuated  reproduc- 
tion of  a  double  eggcup,  or  hour  glass  without 
the  sustaining  framework,  and  in  it  was  a 
paltry  slop-basin,  lined  with  dust,  and  an  end 
or  two  of  tallow-candle  beside  it.* 

The  picture  is  completed  by  a  glimpse 
of  the  parish-clerk  —  "a  good,  harmless 
man  enough  "  —  as  he  waited  for  a  funeral, 
"sitting  inside  the  church  in  the  sunny 
embrasure  of  the  west  window,  with  his 
hat  on,  of  course,  and  comfortably  smoking 
his  pipe."  Since  this  calm  and  happy  in- 
dividual was  not  only  clerk  but  schoolmas- 
ter—  having  been  appointed  because  "he 
could  do  naught  else  "  —  it  can  readily  be 
imagined  that  education  in  Danby  fell  con- 
siderably below  the  School  Board  stand- 
ard. There,  we  learn  with  a  little  shock 
of  surprise,  the  triad  of  elementary  ac- 
quirements, commonly  associated  together 
no  less  closely  than  the  three  Graces,  was 
found  capable  of  dissolution.  The  weekly 
school-fees  were,  in  fact,  regulated  on  a 
sliding  scale  depending  upon  how  many  of 
the  "  three  Rs  "  were  bargained  for  by 
each  aspirant  to  learning. 

Many  things  have  changed  since  that 
easy  time,  half  a  century  ago,  when  pot- 
hooks and  the  multiplication-table  still 
counted  as  extras  in  the  parish  curricu- 
lum ;  when  the  passmen  of  the  village 
might  scrape  through  with  the  bare  alpha- 
bet, and  the  rule-of-three  marked  the  high- 
est achievement  of  local  scholarship. 
Many  things  have  changed,  and,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  essentially  for  the  bet- 
ter. But  even  levelling-up  processes  are 
attended  by  drawbacks.  They  inevitably 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  and  usu- 
ally involve  something  to  be  regretted. 
With  the  advance  of  civilization  —  and, 
on  the  whole,  civilization  is  advancing  — 
much  that  is  characteristic  cannot  fail  to 
drop  out  of  use  and  wont  forever.  The 
abolition  of  the  abuses  of  ignorance  is  at 
the  cost  of  the  spread  of  a  leaden  uniform- 
ity. Local  diversities  become  effaced; 
local  customs  perish  ;  local  amusements 
lose  their  zest;  and  the  law  of  toil,  press- 
ing with  dull  monotony,  grows  intolerable, 
and  provokes  revolt. 

The  district  of  North-eastern  Yorkshire 
called  by  the  Danish  invaders  of  the  ninth 
century,  on  account  of  its  rugged  appear- 
ance, "  Cli£E-land,"  or  Cleveland,  extends 
along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Tees  to  the 

•  Baptisms  were  rarely  solemnized  in  the  church 

itself. 
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Esk.  and  inland,  over  some  twenty-four 
miles,  to  the  crests'of  the  Cleveland  hills. 
So  much  of  it  —  and  the  proportion  is 
considerable  —  as  is  tilted  up  on  the  stal- 
wart shoulders  of  these  robust  caryatides 
is  varied  and  picturesque;  and  in  this 
more  romantic  region  the  parish  of  Dan- 
by  is  included.  But  moorland  scenery 
fully  exerts  its  indefinable  charm  only  upon 
patient  and  appreciative  spectators.  Not 
every  holiday-maker  can  hope  to  gather, 
in  a  day's  outing,  treasures  of  beauty 
which  eye  and  mind  alike  must  be  trained 
to  perceive,  and  claiming,  moreover,  time 
and  opportunity  for  their  leisurely  devel- 
opment. To  be  duly  valued  they  need,  as 
Dr.  Atkinson  puts  it,  "  to  be  lived  among." 
He,  at  least,  is  in  undeniable  possession 
of  this  qualification.  Some  years  ago  his 
professional  perambulations  alone  summed 
up,  as  he  roughly  calculated,  to  seventy 
thousand  miles ;  and  much  more  than 
as  many  more  had  certainly  been  trav- 
ersed by  him  for  purposes  other  than 
clerical.  Thus  he  can  speak  as  an  expert 
of  landscape,  seascape,  snowscape,  moor- 
scape,  and  fogscape,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  matters  investigated  during  his 
scanty  hours  of  leisure. 

Running  water  has  been  the  chief  agent 
in  producing  the  distinctive  features  of 
Cleveland  scenery.  Every  "gill  "  has  its 
"beck,"  every  dale  its  purling  brook  or  (in 
times  of  flood)  its  roaring  torrent;  and 
neither  beck,  brook,  nor  torrent  has  been 
idle  these  few  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
back.  Each  in  its  degree  has  been  in- 
cessantly at  work  carving,  excavating, 
abrading,  first  detaching,  and  then  remov- 
ing superfluous  material,  and  so,  little 
by  little,  creating  the  complex  entangle- 
ment of  scarped  ravines,  cut  deep  into 
the  massive  bulk  of  the  uplifted  shales 
and  sandstones,  now  so  inexhaustibly  de- 
lightful to  lovers  and  students  of  nature. 

It  is  "a  district  of  surprises."  Now 
and  then,  in  some  rare  winter's  night, 
"unimaginable  glories  "  of  color  momen- 
tarily reveal  themselves  through  the  un- 
equal fading  on  the  retina  of  the  various 
chromatic  impressions  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  dazzling  whiteness  of  lightning- 
illuminated  tracts  of  snow  ;  and  the  "  frost 
artist"  is  nowhere  more  lavish  or  more 
ingenious  in  his  devices  of  transient  em- 
bellishment. Ravishing  autumnal  effects 
may  be  caught  when  sheets  of  bracken  are 
burnished  into  "old  gold,"  the  lush  sum- 
mer-greens of  the  valleys  have  become 
sere  and  ethereal,  and  the  vast  expanses 
of  the  boundless  prospect  fade  from  gor- 
geous purple  into  the  faint,  aerial  bloom 
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of  remote  distance.  Then  come  days  of 
magic  clearness,  surprising  the  pedestrian 
as  he  toils  up  "from  the  depths  and  gul- 
lies of  Danby  Head,"  with  a  view  of  York 
minster,  twenty-three  miles  off,  "  like  a 
huge  ship  at  anchor  on  the  surface,  but 
not  the  extreme  limit  of  the  surface,  of  a 
great,  sniooth,  still  ocean."*  Nor  should 
the  panorama  from  Beacon  Hill  be  forgot- 
ten, any  more  than  the  endless  and  ever- 
new  combinations  of  rock,  wood,  and 
water  discoverable  among  the  romantic 
fastnesses  of  the  Dales  Heads,  the  far-off 
charm  of  the  coast-views,  or  the  intimate 
delights  to  be  derived  from  daily  explora- 
tions of  braes,  gullies,  and  nooks,  by  rivu- 
lets "  wanton  and  wild,"  now  dimpling  in 
sunshine,  now  slipping  silently  along 
mossy  dells,  now  brawling  and  foaming 
into  rapids  and  cataracts. 

Such  delights  belong  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  the  naturalist;  and  not  even 
Gilbert  White  was  more  profoundly  versed 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  flying 
and  crawling  denizens  of  Selborne,  than 
Dr.  Atkinson  in  the  ways  and  haunts  of 
his  irresponsible  parishioners  at  Danby. 
Like  Gilbert  White,  too,  he  is,  above  all, 
a  bird-lover.  Not  so  much  an  ornitholo- 
gist in  the  formal  sense  —  although  amply 
provided   with   ornithological    knowledge 

—  as  a  confidential  acquaintance  of  those 
"fowls  of  the  air"  with  which  opportu- 
nities of  intercourse  have  come  in  his 
way.  Better  company  need  not  be  desired. 
But  admittance  to  the  society  of  feathered 
tribes  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Natural  aptitude  is  required,  and  a  process 
of  initiation,  which  must  be  begun  early 
and  continued  long,  to  be  shortened,  per- 
haps, in  future  by  the  phonographic  acqui- 
sition of  bird-language,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  recent  investigator  of  monkey-talk. 
In  the  provisional  absence,  however,  of 
the  jnodern  Melampus,  the  empirical  re- 
production of  bird-calls  is  often  successful, 
and  was  particularly  useful  in  the  practice 
of  a  lucrative  and  not  unlearned  profession 
formerly  much  in  vogue.  A  reclaimed 
poacher,  once  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Atkin- 
son, told  him  that  he  had  often  shot  up  to 
seven  grouse,  one  after  the  other,  by  sum- 
moning them  to  the  spot  with  a  masterly 
imitation  of  their  peculiar  note.  And 
the  same  John  and  his  master  —  himself 
no  less  accomplished  in  vocal  stratagems 

—  took  each  other  in  on  one  occasion 
with  ludicrous  completeness.  They  were 
scouting  for  game  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
low   eminence;    each   feigned   himself    a 

*  Moorland  Parish,  p.  374. 
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golden  plover  —  both  were  deceived. 
They  approached,  stealthily  crouching, 
emitting  the  cries  and  answers  of  the 
birds  they  personated ;  then  rushed  up 
the  final  ridge  with  guns  "at  the  ready," 
to  meet  each  his  match  in  a  fraudulent 
wearer  of  a  hat  and  leggings  !  "Sic  notus 
Ulysses?"  each  crestfallen  dupe  and  im- 
postor might  have  demanded  of  his  fellow- 
victim  and  fellow-cheat. 

Bird-life  no  longer  presents  the  variety 
of  forty  years  ago.  An  ornithologist, 
whether  difficilis  and  querulus  or  not,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  laudator  temporis  acti. 
One  species  after  another  has  become 
locally  extinct;  winged  colonizers  or  in- 
mates of  the  district  have  either  disap- 
peared or  linger  on  the  verge  of  total  and 
final  disappearance.  In  every  part  of 
England  similar  changes  might  doubtless 
be  recorded.  They  have  certainly  been 
very  striking  in  Norfolk.  Dr.  Jessopp 
tells  us,  in  his  "  Arcady,"  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  the  great  bustard 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  flats  about  Sand- 
ringham;  and  bittern,  storks,  and  horned 
owls  have  equally  vanished  with  the 
clearing  away  of  the  scrub  and  heather 
attendant  upon  recent  agricultural  im- 
provements. Within  Dr.  Atkinson's 
memory,  the  raven  has  been  extirpated 
from  Cleveland  ;  the  barn-owl  predeceased 
the  raven ;  the  screech-owl  is  doomed,  if 
not  actually  gone  ;  merlins,  buzzards,  and 
harriers  are  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  seen  ; 
kestrels  have  been  "ridded  out  of  the 
country."  The  persecution  of  these  last, 
moreover,  was  for  crimes  in  which  they 
were  merely  accomplices  after  the  fact. 
For,  if  our  author  be  right,  they  do  no 
more  than  pick  up  the  leavings  of  hawks 
in  the  way  of  grouse  and  partridges. 
"  And  what,"  he  asks, "  is  the  consequence, 
or  one  of  the  consequences,"  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  birds  of  prey,  no  less 
than  of  weasels,  their  four-footed  coadju- 
tors? "An  inordinate  increase  of  field 
mice,  long  tails,  and  short  tails,  and  all 
sorts  of  tails  together."  Thus,  in  the 
parsonage  garden  alone,  during  eighteen 
days  of  last  winter,  thirty-five  mice  were 
trapped  with  the  aid  of  "  mouse-catching 
enginery"  of  sundry  and  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds ;  and  the  farmers  complain 
that  in  the  fields  these  "  tim'rous  beasties  " 
are  "  getting  to  be  over  bad  for  owght  with 
the  holes  they  mak's  in  the  fields,  and  the 
heaps  of  earth  they  brings  out."  "And 
this  was  ^  propos  to  my  complaint  that 
they  had  got  into  the  church,  and  had  in- 
jured our  valuable  American  organ  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would  cost  several 


pounds  to  make  the  damage  good.  They 
have  actually  eaten  some  of  the  wooden 
stop-couplers  quite  through." 

Starlings  are,  in  the  pages  before  us, 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  devastating 
strawberry-beds.  Dr.  Atkinson  has  reared 
colonies  of  them,  with  detriment,  indeed, 
to  his  flowers,  but  with  none  to  his  fruit. 
In  this  department  blackbirds,  missel- 
thrushes,  and  ring-ousels  are  the  chief 
miscreants.  Nor  have  they  escaped  scot- 
free.  Of  missel-thrushes  he  professes  to 
have  "  shot  scores  on  scores,  year  after 
year,"  in  defence  of  his  strawberries. 

But  [he  continues]  the  moor  blackbird  or 
ring-ousel  is  the  bird  of  all  birds  to  "walk 
into  "  your  fruit  of  the  berry  sort.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  birds  do  blush,  or  else 
I  should  say  that  he  is  the  most  unblushing, 
the  most  unabashed  of  all  possible  delin- 
quents in  the  fruit-stealing  and  wasting  line. 
His  effrontery  exceeds  that  of  the  Irish  mem- 
ber of  fiction,  of  caricature  even.  The  black- 
bird flies  away  when  caught  in  the  act  with  a 
startled  cackle ;  the  thrush  retires  with  an 
apologetic  cheep.  But  the  moor  blackbird  — 
always  a  past  master  in  birds'  Billingsgate  — 
swears  at  you,  calls  you  all  the  choicest  names 
in  his  repertory,  blackguards  you  for  inter- 
fering with  his  meal,  and,  if  forced  to  make 
himself  scarce,  does  so  with  the  assurance, 
emphatically  delivered  and  repeated,  that 
"you  are  no  gentleman."  (P.  320.) 

Our  author  deals  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
scientific  scepticism  with  the  famous  toad- 
in-a-hole  question,  of  old  a  standing  zoo- 
logical puzzle.  No  doubt  these  and  other 
reptiles  tolerate  highly  incommodious 
lodgings,  ill-ventilated,  and  all  but  inac- 
cessible by  so  much  as  a  floating  bacillus 
germ,  yet  not  absolutely  sealed  against 
communication  with  the  outer  world. 
Toads  "live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being  "  —  arguments  of  whatever  seeming 
cogency  notwithstanding  —  within  the 
range  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  organic  na- 
ture. Were  it  otherwise,  the  problem  of 
the  habitability  of  the  moon,  and  of  sev- 
eral uninviting  planets,  would  at  once  be 
solved. 

Of  antique  human  colonization  Cleve- 
land offers  abundant  traces,  and  Dr.  At- 
kinson has  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell 
about  ramparts  and  barrows  —  the  works 
of  the  living  and  the  abodes  of  the  dead 
in  pre-historic  times.  He  is  a  practised^ 
and  a  wary  digger,  "  knows  his  way  about 
in  grave-mounds  as  few  do,  and  can  grope 
along  the  approaches  to  a  funereal  depositj 
with  unerring  instinct.  His  success  as 
finder  has,  accordingly,  not  been  small. 
No  less  than  forty-three  cinerary  vases 
disinterred  by  his  personal  exertions,  be 
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sides  sundry  flint  arrow-heads,  axe-ham- 
mers, bone-pins,  and  jet-beads,  are  now 
stored  in  the  British  Museum.  And  we 
join  with  him  in  regretting  that  "  they  are 
not  all  grouped  together  as  a  collection 
belonging  to  one  definite  and  strictly  lim- 
ited Yorkshire  district."  Still,  that  is  a 
secondary  matter.  The  main  point  is, 
that  they  have  been  landed  high  and  dry 
on  the  shelves  of  a  safe  repository,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  rising  waters  of  destruc- 
tion. The  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments in  Cleveland  owes  much  to  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  land  they  occupy. 
Moor  and  morass  have  hitherto  escaped 
the  incursions  of  the  plough.  But  it  is  an 
encroaching  instrument,  and  only  a  rabid 
archaeologist  could  deplore  the  extension 
of  arable  territory.  The  ploughing  of 
"Thornaby  Holms"  may  compete  in  im- 
portance with  the  collection  of  many  pot- 
sherds. 

The  reputation  of  containing  treasure 
has  been  a  motive  rather  for  the  viola- 
tion of  grave-mounds  than  for  their  actual 
demolition.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  formal 
search-warrants  were  issued  to  applicants, 
whose  quest,  although  it  must  have  been 
fruitless,  was  persevering.  And  they  most 
likely  had  had  predecessors  in  the  same 
pursuit,  for  every  howe  in  Cleveland  is 
marked  by  a  central  depression,  where  a 
shaft  was,  at  some  remote  epoch,  sunk 
downward  towards  the  expected  nuclear 
hoard.  To  this  very  day  the  notion  of  its 
presence  vaguely  subsists.  The  appro- 
priation of  materials,  however,  from  these 
tumuli  furnishes  profit  of  a  more  substan- 
tial kind.  They  are  sometimes  turned  to 
account  as  quarries,  without  overmuch 
regard  to  learned  solicitude  for  their 
contents.  Dr.  Atkinson's  anxious  inter- 
rogatories of  agents  in  the  removal  of 
stones  from  barrows  evoked  replies  capa- 
ble of  adding  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus, 
had  that  ancient  worthy  been  an  antiqua- 
rian. One  Philistine  yeoman,  to  the  query 
whether  he  had  met  with  urns  (locally, 
pannikins),  answered,  with  supreme  in- 
difiference,  "Ay,  a  vast  o'  times!  Done 
wiv  *em?  Whah,  brussen  'em  up  wi'  my 
feet !  "  Another  declared  laconically  that 
he  had  "  bunched  'em  a-bits  ! "  * 

The  protective  influence  of  superstition 
is  scarcely  operative  in  Yorkshire.  Here, 
as  in  other  regions  virtually  Scandinavian, 
grave-mounds  are  often  assigned  as  their 
residences  to  certain  dwarfish  folk,  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  representing  the  spirits  of 
those  interred  in  them.     So  that  the  notion 

•  History  of  Cleveland,  p.  85. 
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of  their  being  the  hiding-places  of  precious 
metals  is  really  of  the  legendary  kind  ex- 
emplified in  the  story  of  the  Nibelungen 
treasure,  and  is  quite  disconnected  from 
any  reasonable  anticipation  of  enrichment 
with  the  relics  of  pre-historic  splendor. 
The  underground  personages  in  charge  of 
these  mysterious  accumulations  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  of  a  somewhat  captious 
and  irascible  disposition  —  as,  on  the 
whole,  "  ill  to  anger  "  —  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  no  longer  ago  than  in  1859,  ^  heifer 
was  actually  sacrificed  and  burnt  by  way 
of  atonement  to  the  unseen  inmates  for 
the  desecration  of  one  of  their  sepulchral 
abodes.*  The  Cleveland  raannikins  are, 
however,  comparatively  tolerant,  since 
they  have  hitherto  refrained  from  exacting 
penalties  of  any  description  for  archaeo- 
logical digging  and  burrowing. 

In  fundamental  character  the  tumuli  of 
the  district  present  little  diversity.  All 
are  technically  "round  barrows;"  all 
contain  cremated  remains  deposited  in 
earthenware  vessels.  A  few  bronze  im- 
plements are  found  near  the  coast  —  none 
on  the  moors.  Traces  of  many  successive 
interments  in  the  same  barrow  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  our  author  counted 
in  one  no  less  than  sixteen  distinct  de- 
posits, extending  most  probably  ovej^a 
long  series  of  years.  One  case  was  noted 
by  him  of  obviously  deliberate,  seemingly 
contemptuous,  scattering  and  wasting  of 
the  antecedent  remains  to  make  room  for 
those  of  a  new-comer,  belonging  possibly 
to  a  race  of  victorious  invaders.  But  the 
neolithic  chronicle  merges  very  quickly 
into  reverie. 

In  truth  [we  read  in  the  work  before  as, 
p.  147}  there  were  many  things  in  the  inte- 
rior of  these  old-world  burying-places  to  set 
the  thoughtful  man  thinking  and  the  specula- 
tive man  imagining,  guessing,  reconstructing. 
No  two  of  those  of  the  larger  size  were  built 
of  the  same  material  or  planned  on  precisely 
the  same  principle.  In  one  I  found  a  circular 
platform  of  symmetrically  piled  stone.  It 
was  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  six  feet  in 
vertical  depth,  with  a  cist  neatly  constructed 
in  the  centre,  and  the  entire  level  surface  of  it 
covered  six  inches  deep  with  the  whitest, 
snowiest  sand.  It  was  years  upon  years, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  I  should  say,  be- 
fore I  ascertained  where  that  sand  could  have 
been  procured  from.  I  knew  of  its  existence, 
but  not  in  anything  like  sufficient  purity  to 
supply  a  tithe  of  what  I  saw  bestrewing  that 
platform.  And  the  place  at  which,  as  I  at 
last  ascertained,  it  could  have  been  obtained 
in  the  requisite  whiteness  and  quantity,  was  at 
least  seven  miles  distant  in  a  linear  direction. 

•  Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  33S. 
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They  were  not  economists  ot  trouble, 
those  shadowy,  laborious  builders.  At 
the  heart  of  one  large  grave  hill  Dr.  At- 
kinson found  a  cairn  made  up  of  basaltic 
masses,  heaped  together  into  a  conical  pile 
—  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  six  in  vertical 
height.  There  could  be  no  uncertainty 
about  their  place  of  origin. 

Everybody  [he  says]  has  heard  of  the 
"Whinstone  dike"  that  runs  transversely 
across  Cleveland,  entering  the  district  no 
great  way  from  Yarm,  and  running  a  south- 
easterly course  of  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  only 
slightly  deflected  from  a  perfectly  direct  line. 
It  was  this  whinstone  or  basaltic  dike  which 
had  furnished  every  individual  block  in  the 
whole  of  that  very  considerable  cairn,  and  the 
nearest  point  at  which  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  quantities  employed  was  at  least 
three  miles  and  a  half  away,  and  across  the 
untracked  moor,  with  swamp  and  morass  to 
cross  and  recross  on  the  route.  .  .  . 

As  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  the  constituent 
materials  of  all  the  largest  howes  —  and  some 
of  them  are  very  large,  one  being  ninety  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  even  still  thirteen 
feet  in  height  —  were  brought  from  a  distance. 
There  are  no  signs  of  excavation,  or  even  of 
removal  of  the  former  surface,  anywhere  in 
their  vicinity;  I  have  ascertained  that  by 
direct  personal  examination.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  too,  that  the  work  was  done  not 
only  very  carefully,  but  very  systematically, 
whether  merely  for  the  due  preservation  of 
symmetry,  or,  it  might  be,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  chief,  or  the  personal  oversight 
and  engineering  of  some  skin-clad  *'  clerk  of 
the  works,"  with  curiously  tattooed  body  and 
limbs.  (P.  148.) 

All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  date  of 
these  enigmatical  monuments  is  that  it 
was  later  than  that  of  the  "  long  barrows  " 
constructed  to  receive  inhumed  remains. 
These  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
Iberian  or  Silurian  race,  exhibited  in 
sample  to  modern  ethnologists  by  the 
Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  submerged 
in  England  by  a  Celtic  invasion.  The 
howe-builders  of  Cleveland  were,  then, 
in  their  day,  victors  and  heroes.  They 
moved  in  the  van  of  civilization;  their 
advent  implied  progress  and,  after  a  fash- 
ion, culture.  For  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  bronze,  and  the  use  of 
bronze  imported  an  incalculable  gain  of 
power.  Not  until  Caesar  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  did  they  meet  their  supe- 
riors.    But  that  was  after  many  centuries. 

Dr.  Atkinson  shows,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  the  supposed  "  British  vil- 
lages "  of  Cleveland  mark,  not  the  sites  of 
dwellings  of  any  kind,  but  the  scenes  of 
antique  mining  operations.  These  exten- 
sive groups  of    circular  depressions  are 


situated,  very  remarkably,  just  where  the 
ironstone  of  that  region  crops  out ;  and 
this  significant  indication  is  confirmed  by 
the  presence  (not  always,  however,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  pits)  of  numerous  cinder- 
hills  or  slag-heaps,  attesting  the  reduction, 
in  considerable  quantities,  of  iron  ore. 
"Jet-holes,"  too,  are  extant,  reminding  our 
attentive  observer  of  the  "flint-pits"  of 
Norfolk ;  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
course  of  mineral-bearing  strata  in  general 
is  followed  by  collections  of  disused  shafts 
affords  convincing  evidence  that  their 
arrangement  had  designed  reference  to 
subterranean  wealth.  Careful  exploration 
might  finally  disprove  the  "  British  vil- 
lage "  theory,  by  disclosing  horizontal  in 
connection  with  the  vertical  workings ;  and 
the  trial  would,  at  any  rate,  be  well  worth 
making.  Some  light  might,  by  the  same 
means,  be  thrown  upon  the  identity  of  the 
miners  —  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
although  the  Romans  are  traditionally 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  iron 
treasures  of  Cleveland. 

It  was  certainly,  however,  not  the  Ro- 
mans who  constructed  the  singular  defen- 
sive works  known  as  the  "  Danes'  Dyke," 
the  "  Argam  Lines,"  and  the  "Scamridge 
Trenches."  Their  strategic  value  has 
been  recognized  by  high  military  author- 
ities, but  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
through  the  realization  of  the  ancient  state 
of  the  country.  They  strike  across  the 
echeloned  moorland  ridges,  so  as  to  block 
"certain  lines  of  communication  between 
the  Cleveland  seaboard  and  the  interior." 
But  in  the  earliest  historic  times,  "  all  that 
was  not  moorland  in  the  entire  Dales  dis- 
trict was  a  series  of  swampy  marshes, 
intergrown  rather  than  overgrown  with 
wood  and  forest,"  and  still  more  was  this 
the  case  in  pre-historic  times;  hence  the 
blocking  of  the  lines  in  question  was  tan- 
tamount to  the  total  inhibition  of  the 
march  of  any  force  from  the  interior 
against  the  invaders  from  the  sea. 

Moreover  [we  are  told]  all  these  dikes  seem 
to  have  one  general  feature  in  common,  and 
to  indicate  one  special  intention.  As  defen- 
sive works  at  all,  they  are  defensive  against 
attacks  delivered  from  the  south,  and  in  no 
other  direction  whatever.  Wherever  the 
works  are  left  suflficiently  undamaged  by  time 
or  depredation  to  admit  of  adequate  examina-. 
tion,  that  is  the  direct  testimony  of  them. 
There  is  one,  for  instance,  of  which  a  small 
section  is  yet  so  far  intact  as  to  permit  it  to  be 
definitely  asserted  that  the  front  of  it,  facing 
south,  has  been  faced  with  stone,  and  had  a 
deep  ditch  before  it.  Besides,  as  it  would 
appear  from  what  is  left  still  standing,  stone 
posts  have  been  set  thickly  along  the  crest  of  it, 
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of  nearly  four  feet  in  height  above  the  surface, 
and  yet  almost  flush  with  the  aforesaid  stone- 
faced  front.  (P.  154.) 

The  successive  lines  of  fortification 
commemorate,  in  General  Pitt  Rivers's 
opinion,  successive  stages  of  occupation, 
one  base  being  at  Flamborough  Head, 
while  another  (Dr.  Atkinson  thinks)  may 
be  identified  in  the  remarkable  fortifica- 
tion at  Eston  Nab.  Nor  are  we  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  kinship  of 
the  constructors.  A  cutting  through  the 
Danes'  Dyke  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
laborers  employed  on  it  "not  only  used 
flint  implements,  but  made  them,  and, 
moreover,  made  them  on  the  spot."  Chip- 
pings,  spiculae,  remnants  of  flint,  lay  as 
thickly  spread  within  the  piled  earth 

as  the  shavings  and  scraps  and  odds  and  ends 
of  wood  below  the  joiner's  bench.  The  infer- 
ence was  obvious.  While  the  works,  mis- 
named the  Danes'  Dyke,  were  yet  in  progress, 
while  they  lacked  still  some  feet  of  the  in- 
tended or  ultimate  height  and  massiveness, 
some  among  the  host  of  the  builders  were 
plying  their  vocation  as  makers  and  fashion- 
ers of  those  indispensable  flint  weapons  and 
implements.  There  lay  the  little  piles  and 
accumulations  of  the  chips  and  refuse  mate- 
rial, ready  to  be  covered  up  and  preserved  by 
the  next  course  in  the  building  of  the  bulwark, 
and  for  discovery  and  cross-questioning  and 
interpretation  by  the  modern  military  engi- 
neer. 

These  pre-historic  sappers,  however, 
like  the  mound  builders  in  their  vicinity, 
may  have  been  in  possession  of  such 
latest  improvements  as  bronze  imple- 
ments, while  still  predominantly  employ- 
ing stone  tools.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
ages  considerably  overlapped.  The  transi- 
tion was  gradual,  seeming  at  first  of  little 
moment,  yet  fraught,  in  point  of  fact,  with 
the  future  destinies  of  rival  peoples. 

What  then  [our  author  asks],  is  to  hinder 
the  inference  that  the  Danes'  Dyke  invaders, 
wielders  of  bronze  weapons  as  well  as  users 
of  flint-headed  arrows  and  javelins,  prevailed 
over  the  simply  stone-weaponed  denizens  of 
the  land  of  which  they  had  arrived  as  the 
invaders;  that,  as  prevailing,  they  became 
occupiers;  and  that,  as  occupiers,  they  left 
those  intelligible,  if  not  communicative,  me- 
morials of  themselves  which  have  been  so 
abundantly  met  with  in  the  grave  mounds  and 
earthworks  of  the  district?  (P.  158.) 

The  deduction  is  plausible,  and  enables 
us,  if  its  validity  be  admitted,  to  realize 
with  some  distinctness  the  method  by 
which  the  first  Aryan  invasion  of  Britain 
was  accomplished.  The  builders  of  the 
Danes'  Dyke  and  the  Argam  Lines  (an- 


'  cestors,  probably,  of  the  woad-stained 
ancient  Britons)  set  cautiously  and  res- 
olutely about  the  business  of  securing 
their  position  in  the  country.  And,  their 
position  once  secured,  they  were  equally 
determined  in  exterminating  their  prede- 
cessors. Their  hostility  was  implacable. 
But  the  measure  that  they  meted  out  was 
filled  to  the  brim  later  for  themselves.  In 
the  very  same  corners  of  these  islands 
whither,  with  fire  and  sword,  they  drove 
the  Silures,  they  were  afterwards  glad  to 
find  refuge  from  the  devastating  Teutons  ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  Silurian  element,  char- 
acterized by  the  short  stature,  swarthy 
complexion,  and  round  skulls  of  the  indi- 
viduals constituting  it,  can  be  discrim- 
inated among  the  Celtic  populations  of 
Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
province  of  Munster  in  Ireland.* 

The  speech  and  traditions  of  modern 
Cleveland  folk  are  curiously  assertive  of 
their  Danish  descent  —  or  rather  were 
until  lately.  For  local  distinctions  of  all 
kinds  are  rapidly  growing  to  be  things  of 
the  past.  Take  as  an  example  the  good 
old  Yorkshire  dialect,  which  has  within 
living  memory  lapsed  from  a  thriving 
actuality  into  a  subject  of  antiquarian,  re- 
search. To  the  rising  generation  it  is 
already  in  great  measure  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  old  people,  who  knew  no 
School-Board  English,  and  with  whom  the 
pithy  phrases  of  their  forefathers  were 
current  coin,  stamped  with  many  a  quaint, 
half-effaced  superscription,  have  carried 
the  imphcit  lore  of  their  familiar  talk  with 
them  to  the  grave ;  except  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  rescued,  of  set  purpose,  by  such 
philological  inquirers  as  our  present  au- 
thor, who,  during  the  long  period  of  his 
incumbency  at  Danby,  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  collecting  and  recording  the 
perishing  relics  of  Anglo-Danish  speech. 
Stored  in  the  museum  of  his  admirable 
glossary,  a  large  stock  of  these  are  now  at 
least  safe  from  the  impending  doom  of 
oblivion,  if  no  longer  privileged,  in  their 
dried  and  dissected  state,  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  common  life.  Their  salvage  is 
all  the  more  important  that  the  Yorkshire 
idiom  has  given  rise  to  no  popular  litera- 
ture, and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  survive  in 
the  inept  imitations  met  with  in  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby  "  and  other  foreign  productions 
of  the  same  class.  The  total  submer- 
gence of  its  peculiarities  then  was  immi- 
nent, and  would  have  been  irreparable, 
within  the  area  of  Cleveland,  but  for  the 
discerning  labors  of  the  Vicar  of  Danby. 

*  Boyd  Dawkins,  op.  cit ,  p.  330, 
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These  peculiarities  are  mainly  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  For  the  Danes  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  did  a  great  deal 
more  than  take  formal  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  Anglian  domain.  They  peo- 
pled it  effectually  ;  and  people  it,  in  their 
descendants,  to  this  hour.  This  could  be 
surely  inferred,  if  other  evidence  were 
lacking,  from  the  character  of  many  trans- 
mitted popular  customs  and  beliefs.  A 
wedding  in  Cleveland  is  still  to  some  ex- 
tent in  fact,  what  it  is  in  Norway  in  name 
—  a  "bride-race  "  {Bryl-lup,  equivalent  to 
Braut-lauf),  The  ceremonies  of  '*  mar- 
riage by  capture,"  it  is  true,  survive  very 
faintly,  and  will  before  long  have  ceased 
to  survive  at  all.  But  foot-races,  the 
dwindled  representatives  of  the  steeple- 
chase to  the  bride's  door  of  days  gone  by, 
are  still  run  for  ribbons  given  by  the 
bride  ;  and  the  antique,  if  less  significant, 
custom  of  drinking  the  "bride-ale,"  is 
probably  even  now  respected  in  out-of-the- 
way  villages  by  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  sundry  "  hot-pots "  on  the 
return  journey  of  the  wedding  party  from 
church. 

A  corresponding  word  to  "bridal" 
(bride-ale)  is  the  Yorkshire  and  Norse 
"  arval,"  i.e.^  heir-ale.  "  More  honored," 
indeed,  "in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance "  was  the  Scandinavian  practice  of 
holding  a  grand  carouse  in  honor  of  the 
heir's  succession  to  his  father's  estates, 
replaced,  in  our  northern  counties,  by  a 
funeral  feast  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  of  the  deceased.  The 
guests  invited  on  these  by  no  means 
mournful  occasions  might,  not  uncom- 
monly, number  three  hundred;  and  the 
beef  and  bacon  set  on  the  groaning  board 
were  to  be  estimated  by  the  hundred- 
weight. But  the  proportions  of  these 
colossal  repasts  are  on  the  wane.  For- 
merly, in  connection  with  them,  "arval- 
bread,"  made  with  spice  and  currants  — 
evidently  another  form  of  cross-buns  — 
was  distributed  to  the  poor;  of  late, 
"funeral-biscuits"  served  with  wine  to 
the  departing  company,  have  been  substi- 
tuted. 

The  fairies  of  Cleveland  combine  the 
characteristics  of  the  "tripping  elves  "  of 
the  South  with  those  of  Northern  trolls 
and  goblins.  They  are  practical  and  ener- 
getic little  people.     They 

make  and  wash  butter,  and  even  tub  it,  or 
put  it  down  for  keeping;  wash  their  linen 
industriously,  nay,  even  noisily;  fire  their 
bolts  at  animals  ;  dance  around  th?  fairy  ring ; 
are  capable  of  inflicting  mischief  on  mankind ; 
take  charge  of  deserted  children,  rear  them  to 


manhood,  protect  them  through  life,  and  bury 
them  when  dead ;  abstract  children ;  ^  stand  in 
need  of  the  services  of  human  midwives ;  re- 
sist the  building  of  churches,  destroying  the 
work  done  in  the  day  ^x\di  flitting  the  materials 
to  a  sp9t  less  objectionable  to  themselves  by 
night ;  haunt  certain  tumuli  or  howes  as  their 
chosen  residence ;  live  underground,  and  the 
like.  (Cleveland  Glossary,  p.  i8.) 

The  various  elements  they  embody 
were  perhaps  originally  furnished  by  the 
benignant  white  and  the  malignant  black 
spirits  of  the  air  and  earth  respectively. 
Some  criteria  for  distinguishing  them  are 
provided  in  the  "Cleveland  Glossary." 
Thus,  only  true  elves  dance 

While  overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress. 
But  the  practice  of  handicrafts  or  man- 
ual operations  belongs  of  right  to  the 
troll  kind  of  being.  They  too  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  abduction  of  children, 
although  grown-up  men  or  women  may  be 
detained  in  fairyland  by  "  black  spirits  or 
white,  blue  spirits  or  grey."  Trolls,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  unacquainted  with  the 
peculiar  description  of  archery  in  vogue 
among  elves.  Pre-historic  stone  imple- 
ments are,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
associated  with  supernatural  agencies. 
They  come  from  the  sky,  it  is  widely  be- 
lieved, and  in  Germany  require  seven  or 
nine  years  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  from  the  depth  to  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  impetus  of  their  fall. 
When  found  they  may,  under  discreet 
guidance,  be  turned  to  manifold  account. 
They  avail,  for  instance,  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  milch  cows,  to  cure 
juvenile  ailments,  and  to  avert  the  stroke 
of  lightning.  Imitations  of  them  serve 
the  Greeks  as  amulets,  and  are  strung  into 
luck-bringing  necklaces  in  Bosnia.*  In 
northern  Europe  those  of  the  axe  shape 
rank  as  thunderbolts,  or  "  Thor's  ham- 
mers," flint  arrowheads  as  "elf  darts." 
Such  are  the  weapons  fabricated  by  the 
Yorkshire  elves  and  mischievously  dis- 
charged against  cattle,  with  the  result  of 
producing  attacks  curable,  like  the  wound 
of  Telephus,  only  with  the  instrument  of 
its  infliction.  The  affected  animal  is 
either  touched  with  an  "awf  shot,"  or 
made  to  drink  water  in  which  one  has  been 
dipped.  Similarly,  in  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, a  beast  suddenly  struck  down  by 
sickness  is  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to 
be  "  elf  shot." 

In   the   childhood  of   Danby  folk  now 
decrepit,  the  fairies  had  a  "  desper't  haunt 

•  Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  33*. 
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o'  thae  hillsides  iust  ahint  the  public"  at 
Fairy  Cross  Plains.  There  the  rings 
where  they  danced  were  the  largest  and 
best  kept  to  be  seen  for  miles  around,  and 
it  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  children  to 
run  round  and  round  in  them,  taking  good 
care,  however,  to  stop  short  of  completing 
a  ninefold  circuit.  Otherwise  —  and  the 
persuasion  was  deeply  rooted  —  the  watch- 
ful elves,  always  eager  to  secure  human 
prisoners,  would  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
move the  overbold  runner  to  their  own 
abodes  there  to  dwell  in  durance  for  aye. 
The  avenue  to  those  abodes  was  by  an 
adjacent  culvert,  where  the  "  moonshine 
revellers,"  represented  by  "a  little  green 
man  with  a  queer  sort  of  a  hat  on  him," 
had  many  a  time  and  oft  been  seen  tojjfeis- 
appear.  But  here  the  husband  of  thejold 
lady  acting  as  our  author's  informant*  in- 
terposed the  query,  "  Why,  where  do  ftey 
live,  then  ?  "  "  Why,  under  t'  grund,  to  be 
sure."  "  Nay,  nay,"  says  the  hoary  scep- 
tic, "  how  can  they  live  under  t'  grund  ?  " 
The  rejoinder  was  prompt  and  proved 
conclusive.  "  Why,  the  moudiwarps 
(moles)  does,  and  why  not  the  fairies  ?" 

Among  the  diversified  ranks  of  those 
who 

run 
By  the  triple  Hecate's  team 

the  Yorkshire  "  hobs  "  are  pre-eminent  for 
the  odd  grittiness  (so  to  speak)  of  their 
personality.  The  portraiture  of  dwarfs 
is  usually  more  individual  than  that  of 
fairies,  and  hobs  are  pretty  closely  akin  to 

that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount. 

They  resemble  the  trows  of  Shetland  in 
being  of  the  male  sex  only,  but  are  un- 
troubled by  their  hankering  after  human 
wives.  At  Unst,*  and  by  the  Fitful  Head, 
it  is  well  known  that  girl-babies  need  to 
be  secured  by  very  special  precautions 
from  being  spirited  away  to  the  weird 
realm  of  those  who 

follow  darkness  like  a  dream ; 

while  among  the  Dales  Heads  they  are 
comparatively  safe  —  hobs  being  far  more 
perfectly  "exempt  from  ladies"  than 
trows.  Nor  do  they  form  so  well-marked 
a  race.  They  have,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  no  collective  existence.  Each 
IS  an  individual  apart,  localized  and  spe- 
cialized in  separately  rooted  traditions. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  been  too  much 
for  them  ;  yet  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
well-intentioned  and  helpful  beings,  whose 

•  Mrs.  Saxby,  Home  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  194. 
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improvement  off  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
much  to  be  deplored.  One  who  dwelt  in 
a  cave  at  Runswickwas  in  high  repute  for 
curing  the  whooping  cough.  Parents 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  children  to 
the  residence  of  the  elfin  doctor,  invoking 
his  aid  in  the  following  simple  formula  :  — 

Hob-hole   Hob  j     Mah  bairn's  gettin'  t'kin' 
cough : 

Tak"tofiEI     Tak"to£fI 

A  still  more  serviceable  hob  was  he  of 
Hart  Hall,  in  Glaisdale.  Lucky  was  the 
farmer  whose  hay,  in  a  "  catchy  "  time,  he 
interested  himself  in  saving.  No  room 
was  left  for  misgivings  about  the  result 
When  all  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
lost,  then  the  sturdy  sprite  mysteriously 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
to  be  counted  upon  as  an  ordinary  farm 
hand,  but  reserved  himself  chiefly  for 
emergencies.  "  What  mortal  strength  was 
clearly  incapable  of,  that  was  the  work 
which  Hob  took  upon  himself."  His  dis- 
appearance ensued  upon  an  injudicious 
attempt  to  recompense  his  exertions.  One 
moonlit  night  a  spying  boy  discerned  him, 
through  a  chink  in  the  barn  door,  as  a 
"little  brown  man,  a'  covered  wi'  hair, 
spangin'  about  wi'  the  flail  like  one  mad." 
He  was  poorly  clad  in  "  a  ragged  sort  of  a 
sark,"  and  the  Hart  Hall  folk,  fearing  he 
must  sufifer  from  the  severe  cold  of  those 
winter  nights,  considerately,  though  un 
luckily,  bethought  themselves  of  providing 
him  with  warmer  clothing.  So  a  garment 
was  constructed,  as  like  to  his  own  as 
might  be,  only  of  better  stuff,  and  laid 
before  nightfall  in  the  barn  —  "gay  and 
handy  for  the  little  chap  to  notice  "  when 
next  he  came.  But  alas  !  the  effect  was 
equally  unwelcome  and  unexpected.  The 
hob,  who  had  hitherto  shown  himself  per- 
fectly disinterested,  could  not  brook  the 
insult  implied  by  so  shabby  an  offering. 
Hi's  wounded  feelings  found  vent  in  rhyme, 
and  an  indignant  couplet  declared  at  once 
his  contempt  for  the  offending  vesture 
and  his  intention  (but  too  punctually  ful- 
filled)  of  "coomingnae  mair"  to  wield  his 
potent,  if  shadowy,  flail.  No  other  result 
could,  in  fact,  have  been  anticipated,  since 
"  elves,  hobs,  and  fairies  "  are  notoriously 
never  seen  twice  by  mortal  eyes.  And  so, 
in  this  "drudging  goblin,"  a  highly  eco- 
nomical form  of  machine  came  to  a  stand- 
still in  Cleveland. 

A  much  less  eligible  familiar  was  the 
"  Farndale  Hob,"  about  whom  Professor 
Phillips  tells  a  story,  well  known  in  Danish 
folklore,  and  at  home  also  in  Lancashire. 
His  impish  tricks  were  long  endured  by 
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the  farmer  specially  singled  out  as  their 
victim,  but  at  last  grew  to  such  a  pitch 
that  removal  from  Farndale  was  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  only  means  of  escape 
from  the  torment  they  inflicted. 

Early  in  the  morning  [accordingly]  as  he 
was  on  his  way,  with  his  household  goods  in 
a  cart,  a  neighbor  meeting  him  said,  **  Ah 
sees  thou's  flitting."  "Ay,"  cries  Hob  out 
of  the  churn,  "  ay,  we'se  flittin'."  On  which 
the  farmer,  concluding  that  change  of  abode 
would  not  rid  him  of  his  troublesome  inmate, 
turned  his  horse's  head  homeward  again. 

Dr.  Atkinson  animadverts  upon  some  ob- 
vious incongruities  in  the  professor's  ver- 
sion of  the  incident,  and  chiefly  upon  the 
incredible  levity  with  which  the  important 
and  half-executed  project  of  a  "flitting" 
was  abandoned  on  the  discovery  that  the 
household  tormentor  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  household  furniture,  all  the  attendant 
difficulties  of  the  revocare gradum  being 
quietly  ignored.  About  the  substantial 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  little 
legend,  however,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt. 

Another,  but  a  harmless,  specimen  of 
the  same  class  was  called,  from  his  chosen 
residence,  a  cave  in  the  Mulgrave  Woods, 
"Hobtrush  Hob."*  He  was  inaccessible 
to  callers,  not  from  any  avowed  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  them,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
variably unfinished  state  of  his  toilet  at 
the  moment  of  their  approach.  He  was 
always  engaged,  just  then,  in  the  critical 
operation  of  "tying  on  his  left  foot  shoe," 
and  in  spite  of  his  professed  polite  expec- 
tation to  the  contrary,  it  never  got  actually 
completed  until  after  their  departure.f 
Hence,  Hobtrush  Hob  remained  a  nominis 
umbra  to  the  last. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,"  our  author  remarks, 
"  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  folklore 
firmament  in  this  district  was  so  sur- 
charged with  the  being  and  the  works  of 
the  witch,  that  one  seemed  able  to  trace 
her  presence  and  her  activity  in  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  neighbor- 
hood." The  black  art  was  omnipresent  to 
the  popular  imagination  ;  tales  of  sorcery 
and  diabolical  transformations  were  rife, 
and  are  probably  still  recounted  at  old- 
fashioned  firesides.  But  the  most  "  noted 
witches"  have  ceased  from  troubling, 
and  their  exploits  figure  mainly  in  tradi- 
tions. They  related  predominantly  to 
the  abstraction  of  milk  and  the  injuring 
of  cattle  —  a  point  upon  which  Yorkshire 

*  "  Hob"  is  a  corruption  of  Robin,  as  "  Hodge"  of 
Roger.     Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionary,  Hob. 
t  Cleveland  Glossary,  p.  363. 
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farmers  feel  very  sensibly  —  and  were  ac- 
complished, not  infrequently,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  glowering  and  obviously 
uncanny  hare.  The  prominence  of  this 
animal  in  witch  stories  is  not  peculiar  to 
Danby.  Those  met  with  not  only  on  the 
Scottish  Border,  but  even  in  Dorsetshire, 
include  the  same  relationship. 

The  accusations  they  involved  were  not 
wholly  gratuitous.  Their  heroines  were, 
for  the  most  part,  malevolent  hags,  besides 
being  professed  sorceresses  ;  and  the  pro- 
fession was,  at  any  rate  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  connected  with  frightful  im- 
pieties. Nay,  they  really  exercised  some 
apparently  preternatural,  influ- 
the  nature,  in  Mr.  Atkinson's 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  exer- 
cised it  for  evil  purposes.  So  that  they 
were  far  from  being  spotlessly  innocent  of 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  Among 
these  avarice  was  not  conspicuous.  The 
Weird  Sisters  of  the  Dales  were  more 
malicious  than  mercenary ;  whereas  the 
"Wise  Man,"  pitted  against  the  witch, 
traded  freely  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
dupes.  His  charms,  though  efficacious, 
were  costly.  "  Witch-wood,"  on  the  other 
hand,  procured  by  private  initiative,  af- 
forded an  economical,  if  scarcely  so  secure 
a  remedy.  It  might  be  a  case  of  "penny 
wise,  pound  foolish."  For  the  conditions 
upon  which  its  potency  against  the  spells 
of  the  evil-disposed  depended  were  some- 
what complicated.  Naturally,  to  begin 
with,  it  should  be  cut  from  the  rowan,  or 
mountain  ash  ;  but  not  with  the  first  handy 
implement,  or  at  any  convenient  time  or 
season.  Only  with  a  household  knife,  and 
only  on  St.  Helen's  day,  should  the  lop- 
ping be  done.  Nor  was  every  rowan-tree 
available  as  a  source  of  supply.  One  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  operator  could 
alone  furnish  the  desired  antidote.  Witch- 
wood,  then,  to  be  truly  invincible,  had  to 
be  sought  far  afield.  Moreover,  a  differ- 
ent route  was  prescribed  for  bringing  it 
home  from  that  followed  in  the  quest  for 
it.  The  neglect  of  this  final  precaution 
might  mar  the  whole  purpose  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Whether  these  conditions  [Dr.  Atkinson 
remarks,  p.  99]  were  always  and  punctili- 
ously observed  by  the  devout  believers  in  the 
power  of  the  witch,  and  in  the  prophylactic 
efficacy  of  the  witch-wood,  I  am  not  able  from 
positive  knowledge  or  information  to  affirm  ; 
but  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article  in  question  was  by  no  means 
small,  and  that,  too,  even  within  the  period  of 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  district. 

But  there  were  other  means  of  anticipating 
or  obviating  such  harm  and  loss,  and  not  a 
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few,  besides  these  already  mentioned.  Thus, 
I  knew  an  old  lady  —  a  dear,  canny  old  body 
she  was  —  who,  before  she  proceeded  to 
chum,  invariably  took  forcible  measures  to 
expel  the  witch,  or  any  witch  emissary,  who 
might,  in  the  malice  of  her  intention,  have 
lodged  herself  in  the  churn.  And  this  she 
did  by  proceeding  to  throw  one  pinch  of  salt 
into  the  fire  and  another  into  the  churn,  re- 
peating the  alternate  sprinkling  until  the  mys- 
tic number  of  nine  times  for  each  had  been 
completed.  Another  and  not  ineffectual 
method  on  the  like  occasion  was  —  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
the  witch —  to  take  the  kitchen  poker,  heated 
to  an  unmistakable  red  heat,  and,  inserting  it 
at  the  opening  or  bunghole,  to  turn  it  slowly 
round,  sweeping  as  wide  a  space  as  possible 
within  the  said  utensil,  nine  several  times. 
Witch-wood,  too,  had  its  allotted  station  in 
the  dairy,  and  in  connection  with  the  various 
dairy  vessels.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
witches  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to 
get  in,  and  it  would  almost  seem,  having 
somehow  or  other  got  in,  a  harder  time  still 
to  maintain  the  position  they  had  won.  But, 
on  conning  over  the  old  woman's  recipe  for 
the  gathering  of  effectually  serviceable  witch- 
wood,  we  see  there  was  a  good  deal  to  think 
of,  and  a  good  deal  to  be  very  punctilious 
over,  and  that  a  lapse  in  any  one  of  the  partic- 
ulars named  might  easily  be  fatal  to  the  virtue 
of  the  whole  season's  stock  of  the  article. 

Considering,  too,  the  anguish  of  surviving 
doubt  and  the  driving  power  of  blind  fear, 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  Wise 
Man,  or  anti-conjuror,  had  numerous 
clients,  and  drove  a  roaring  trade. 

"  Society,"  according  to  Emerson, 
"never  advances;  it  recedes  as  fast  on 
one  side  as  it  gains  on  the  other."  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  "process 
of  the  suns"  brought  so  little  benefit  to 
the  "heirs  of  all  the  ages;"  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  the  matter  of  super- 
stition, each  class  of  society  dwells  in  its 
own  glass  house.  The  highest  culture 
and  the  most  abject  credulity  are,  indeed, 
at  the  lofty  stage  of  civilization  reached  by 
our  world,  particularly  apt  to  be  combined. 
"All  the  fables  of  the  legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran "  might  with 
ease  be  imposed  upon  the  "theosophic" 
mind;  "  esoteric  "  religion  deals  in  narra- 
tives, if  anything,  more  improbable,  and 
certainly  less  romantically  wild,  than  those 
of  witches'  rides  to  Blaakulla  or  the 
Brocken;  and  there  is  little  to  choose,  in 
point  of  l'~asibility,  between  transportation 
on  a  broomstick  and  conveyance  in  the 
shape  of  an  "  astral  body "  to  a  remote 
goal  of  pilgrimage.  The  mystical  and  the 
marvellous  have  lost  none  of  their  antique 
attractiveness.     "Double   gangers"   may 
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be  met  at  London  dinner-parties  ;  mediums 
and  charlatans  do  not  lack  customers  for 
their  unsubstantial  wares ;  psychical  in- 
fluences pervade  clubs  and  boudoirs  ;  pre- 
monitions are  noted  with  eager  faith; 
divination  and  fortune-telling  are  prac- 
tised, secundum  artem^  in  the  best  society. 
Qui  vult  decipi,  decipiatur.  And  all  th ese 
more  or  less  noxious  follies  are  but  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  a  dark  pool  of  genuine 
iniquity,  the  depths  of  which,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  are  being  sounded  in  other 
centres  of  contemporary  civilization,  as 
they  have  been  sounded  at  various  epochs 
of  the  past. 

The  value,  meanwhile,  of  the  record  of 
rustic  phases  of  life  and  thought  supplied 
by  "  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish  " 
is  great,  and  will  continually  increase.  It 
has  been  written  not  a  day  too  soon. 
Forty  years  hence,  most  of  the  lore  em- 
balmed in  it  would  have  sunk  too  far  out 
of  sight  for  recovery  by  the  most  skilful 
and  curious  inquirer.  Its  author  is,  then, 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  timely  opportu- 
nities placed  at  his  disposal;  yet  still 
more  on  the  patience,  industry,  and  ability 
by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  turn 
them  to  account.  The  reading  public,  too, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession 
of  a  book  really  deserving  the  name, 
because  conveying  original  information 
in  a  highly  agreeable  and  appropriate 
style. 


From  Macmillan's  Masazine. 
COWPER'S  LETTERS. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  delightful  art  of 
letter-writing  is  dead.  No  doubt  circum- 
stances are  not  so  favorable  to  it  as  they 
once  were,  as  they  were,  for  instance,  in 
the  last  century,  the  golden  age  of  the 
letter-writer.  It  never  does  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  and  so  Rowland 
Hill,  and  penny  posts,  and  hourly  deliv- 
eries, have  very  nearly  killed  the  old-fash- 
ioned letter  which  rambled  and  gossiped 
and  wandered  at  will  up  and  down  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  overflowing  into  every 
corner  of  the  paper  except  just  the  little 
space  required  for  the  address  on  one  side 
and  the  seal  on  the  other.  When  you  paid 
fourpence,  or  sixpence,  or  more  for  a  let- 
ter, or  had  had  the  trouble  of  asking  a  Par- 
liamentary acquaintance  for  a  frank,  you 
naturally  took  your  money's  worth.  And 
then  in  the  last  century  everybody  seems 
to  have  had  plenty  of  time;  nowadays  we 
are  all  in  a  hurry  from  morning  to  night. 
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And  hurry,  which  ruins  nearly  everything 
from  bootlaces  to  epic  poems,  is  no  friend 
to  letters,  though  not  so  fatal  to  them  as  to 
more  ambitious  productions.  Byron  may 
dash  down  on  his  paper,  in  his  headlong, 
helter-skelter  sort  of  way,  the  last  witti- 
cisms and  personalities  that  happen  to  be 
simmering  in  his  excited  brain,  and  the 
effect  is  very  characteristic  and  very  tell- 
ing. But  the  best  letters  cannot  be  writ- 
ten so.  Hurry  and  exuberance  of  this 
kind  weary  in  the  end,  and  leave  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  of  disorder  and 
unrest  in  the  mind;  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  in  art,  or  music,  or 
literature,  however  intense  may  be  the 
immediate  delight  they  give,  leave  the 
mind  to  settle  in  the  end  into  a  sort  of 
quiet  enjoyment.  The  pleasure  over,  we 
rest  in  calm  satisfaction.  And  this  must 
be  the  law  in  letter-writing,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  if  letters  are  to  be  read.  They 
can  only  rank  as  literature  by  submitting 
to  conditions  to  which  literature  submits. 
And  there  will  not  only  be  the  general 
conditions  attached  to  all  composition  to 
be  taken  into  account,  but  special  condi- 
tions attached  to  this  particular  form  of 
composition.  It  is  at  first  sight  a  little 
doubtful  what  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  letter  are.  Some  people  think  it 
merely  a  matter  of  con^'ersation  through 
the  post ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  this  theory ;  the  elaborately 
composed  letter  is  the  worst  possible  let- 
ter. Ease  and  naturalness,  lightness  of 
touch,  the  sense  for  the  little  things 
which  are  the  staple  of  conversation  and 
correspondence  as  well  as  of  life,  the  ever- 
present  consciousness  that  one  is  simply 
one's  self  and  not  an  author  or  an  editor, 
are  of  all  qualities  the  most  essential  in  a 
letter,  A  good  letter  is  like  a  good  pres- 
ent—  a  link  between  two  personalities, 
having  something  of  each  in  it.  It  is 
emphatically  from  one  man  or  woman,  to 
another,  in  contrast,  for  instance,  to  a 
newspaper,  which  is  from  nobody  or  any- 
body to  anybody  or  nobody.  But  if  this 
were  all,  Byron  would  be  incontestably  the 
best  of  our  letter-writers.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  personal,  and  character- 
istic, and  spontaneous,  than  his  letters; 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  pleasures  and 
disappointments,  his  passing  fancies, 
schemes,  whims,  are  poured  out  in  them 
with  a  force  and  freshness  which  are  un- 
rivalled and  inimitable.  It  is  just  as  if  he 
were  talking,  and  talking  with  the  freedom 
and  openness  of  a  man  at  a  friendly  sup- 
per-party ;  and  of  course  his  evident 
frankness  doubles  the  interest  and  impor- 


tance of  it  all.  But  after  all  writing  is  not 
talking,  and  an  exuberance  which  might 
perhaps  be  delightful,  when  broken  by 
other  voices  and  lighted  up  by  all  the  play 
of  eye  and  feature,  becomes  after  a  time 
intolerable  in  a  volume  of  letters.  It  is 
the  same  thing,  I  suppose,  as  one  sees  in 
portraits,  where  a  too  energetic  or  spirited 
attitude  nearly  always  produces  failure. 
Whatever  makes  a  claim  to  permanence 
must  have  at  least  a  suggestion  of  repose 
about  it. 

English  literature  is  fairly  rich  in  good 
letters,  and  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  best 
come  the  letters  of  the  recluse,  who  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  nothing  to 
write  about,  the  quiet,  retiring,  half-Meth- 
odist poet,  William  Cowper,  They  are 
written  in  the  most  beautifully  easy  En- 
glish, and  he  steers  his  way  with  unfailing 
instinct  between  the  opposite  dangers  of 
pompousness  and  vulgarity,  which  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  letter-writer. 
They  are  not  set  compositions,  but  he 
never  forgets  that  he  is  writing,  not  talk- 
ing; they  contain  long  discussions,  yet  he 
does  not  often  forget  that  he  is  writing  a 
letter  and  not  a  book.  The  most  striking 
proof  of  his  wonderful  gifts  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  story  of  his  life.  He  was  not  a 
leading  figure  in  the  world  of  fashion,  like 
Horace  Walpole  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  ;  he  was  not  even  a  scholar  or  a 
man  of  letters  with  intellectual  friends, 
like  Gray  and  Carlyle ;  still  less  had  he 
been  behind  the  great  political  curtain 
like  Chesterfield,  or  travelled  everywhere 
and  been  the  talk  of  all  the  world  like 
Byron.  Nearly  all  his  letters  are  written 
upon  the  most  ordinary  subjects  to  the 
most  ordinary  people,  and  written  either 
from  Olney,  which  was  certainly  a  very 
dull  place,  or  from  Weston  Underwood, 
which  cannot  have  been  a  very  lively  one. 
And  yet  I  doubt  much  if  a  volume  so 
good  and  readable  as  Mr.  Benham's  "  Se- 
lected Letters  of  Cowper  "  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series  could  be  made  out  of 
those  of  any  one  else.  Not  even  Gray,  I 
fancy,  in  spite  of  the  fascination  of  his 
character  and  the  delicate  charm  of  his 
humor,  in  spite  of  the  combination  of  real 
learning  with  those  high  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion and  sensibility  which  make  him  a 
unique  figure  in  the  last  century,  has  left 
so  many  letters  likely  to  retain  a  perma- 
nent interest  as  Cowper.  Gray's  letters 
are  delightful  as  is  everything  of  his,  but 
simply  as  letters  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
so  perfect  as  Cowper's.  Nor  is  the  reason 
perhaps  very  hard  to  find.  Other  things 
being  equal,   of   two  writers  or  painters 
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the  one   who  has  chosen  the  better  sub- 
ject will  clearly  succeed  best.     Now  Cow- 
per  of  all  writers  of  letters  has  the  best 
subject,  because  he  has  no  subject  at  all. 
And  so   he  is  led   into    quiet   gossiping 
self-revelation,    little    humorous    touches 
about  himself  and  his  correspondents,  the 
nothings  that  filled  up  their  lives  as  they 
fill  up  ours,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
sayings  and   doings,    their   comings    and 
goings.     Human    nature    is    always    and 
everywhere   of  the   same    stuff,  and  the 
glimpses  these  letters  give  us  of  kind  old 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  "  my  dearest  Coz,"  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  "Mrs.  Frog,'*  and  "John- 
ny "  Johnson,  and,  fullest  and  best  of  all, 
of  "your  humble  me,  VV.  C,"  can  never 
lose   their  interest,   because   the   human 
nature  they  show  us  is  the  same  as  we  see 
around  us  every  day,  and  as  our  sons  and 
grandsons   will  see    too   when   we    have 
vanished   in   our  turn   as    completely  as 
Cowper  and    his  friends.      Not   that   of 
course  mere  accuracy  is  enough  in  draw- 
ing human  nature,  —  that  may  be  found  — 
is  found  often  enough  —  in  the  dullest  and 
most  insipid  novels;  it  is  when  the  eye  to 
see  is  found  in  company  with  the  power 
of  feeling  life's    joys    and    sorrows,  and 
with   the    gift  for   telling    the  tale,   that 
the  books  are  written  which  never  grow 
out   of  date.     Few   men  have   had  these 
gifts  more  fully  than  Cowper,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  never  wrote  a  novel.     If  he 
had   done   so,    we    might   have   the    two 
sides  of  English  middle-class  life  in  the 
country  and  the  country  towns  drawn  in 
one    picture;     the    simple    goodness    of 
the  immortal  vicar  side  by  side  with  the 
delightful    vanity  and   self-importance  of 
Mrs.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Allen.     Perhaps, 
too,  the  creator  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
might  have  found  a  successor ;  for  Cowper 
recalls  Addison  on  more  than  one  point, 
in    the  quiet   reserve   which   gives   such 
charm  to  his  humor,  and  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  touch  as  well  as  in  the  ease  and  purity 
of  his  English.     Meanwhile  the  letters  are 
the  only  substitute  we  have  for  the  un- 
written  novel,  and   there   could  not  be  a 
better.     It  would   not  be   easy  to   find  a 
more  charming  exhibition  of  the  novelist's 
gift  of  making  us  at  once  at  home  in  the 
world  to  which  he  wishes  to  introduce  us, 
than    this  little  letter  of  Cowper's  to  his 
cousin,    Lady   Hesketh,   before   her   first 
visit  to  him  at  Olney.     We  have  only  to 
read  its  few  sentences,  and  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  carry  away  with    us  a  fairly  clear 
idea  of  what  manner  of  man   he    was,  a 
fairly  true  picture  of  him  and  his  life  and 
ways  and  surroundings,  and,  what  is  much 
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more,  a  disposition  to  like  him  and  sym- 
pathize with  him,  and  a  wish  to  know  more 
of  him.  The  novelist  who  can  accomplish 
his  introductory  duties  as  well  is  a  happy 
man;  and  certainly  I  cannot  find  anything 
which  will  serve  better  as  an  introduction 
both  to  Cowper  and  to  his  letters.  Here 
it  is. 

And  now,  my  dear,  let  me  tell  you  once 
more  that  your  kindness  in  promising  us  a  visit 
has  charmed  us  both.     I  shall  see  you  again. 
I  shall  hear  your  voice.     We  shall  take  walks 
together.     I  will  show  you  my  prospects,  the 
hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse  and  its  banks, 
everything  that  I  have  described.     Talk  not 
of  an  inn !     Mention  it  not  for  your  life  !     We 
have  never  had  so  many  visitors  but  we  could 
easily  accommodate    them   all ;    though   we 
have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sister,  and  his  son,  all  at  once.     My  dear,  I 
will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  because  before  that  time 
my  greenhouse  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us, 
and  it  is  *he  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to 
us.     When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.     I 
line  it  with  mats,  and  spread  the  floor  with 
mats ;  and  there  you  shall  sit  with  a  bed  of 
mignonette   at   your   side,  and   a  hedge   of 
honeysuckles,  roses,  and  jasmine;  and  I  will 
make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day. 
Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention  the  country 
will  not  be  in  complete  beauty ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first  entrance. 
Imprimis,  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the 
vestibule,  if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of 
you,  you  shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of 
my  making.     It  is  the  box  in  which  have  been 
lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in  which  lodges 
Puss*  at  present.     But  he,  poor  fellow,  is 
worn  out  with  age  and  promises  to  die  before 
you  can  see  him.     On  the  right  hand  stands  a 
cupboard,  the  work  of  the  same  author;  it 
was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transformed  it. 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also 
made.      But    a    merciless    servant,    having 
scrubbed  it  till  it  became  paralytic,  it  serves 
no  purpose  now  but  of  ornament ;  and  all  my 
clean  shoes  stand  under  it.     On  the  left  hand, 
at  the  farther  end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you 
will  find  the  door  of  the  parlor,  into  which  I 
will  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will  introduce 
you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we  should  meet 
her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.     Order  yourself,  my  cousin, 
to  the  *•  Swan  "  at  Newport  and  there  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney. 
My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  casks  and  urns,  and  have  asked  him 
whether  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which 
Jupiter  keeps  his  wine.     He  swears  that  it  is 
a  cask,  and  that  it  will  never  be  anythmg  bet- 
ter than  a  cask  to  eternity.     So  if  the  god  is 
content  with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at  his 
taste,  and  be  so  too.  —  Adieu !  my  dearest, 
dearest  cousin,  —  W.  C. 

•  Cowper's  tame  hare. 
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Did  ever  poet's  cousin  have  prettier 
welcome?  There  is  nothing  clever  in  the 
letter,  nothing  much  to  catch  the  eye  or 
explain  the  fascination,  and  yet  every  time 
we  read  it  we  like  it  the  better.  Where 
does  the  charm  lie?  Perhaps  in  the 
choice  and  delicate  English  Cowper  al- 
ways employs;  perhaps  in  the  simple 
prettiness  of  the  picture,  or,  it  may  be,  in 
the  perfect,  if  unconscious,  firmness  and 
delicacy  with  which  it  is  executed;  more 
likely  still,  perhaps,  in  the  attraction  ex- 
ercised upon  us  by  Cowper's  own  over- 
flowing good  nature  which  seems  to  hare 
an  affectionate  word  not  only  for  his  cousin 
and  his  hares,  but  for  everything  about  him 
down  to  the  mignonette  and  the  roses  and 
the  honeysuckle,  and  even  the  poor  para- 
lytic table. 

This  letter  belongs  to  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life,  the  time  one  naturally 
goes  to  when  one  wishes  to  see  him  most 
himself.  If  we  are  to  date  him  by  z. floruit 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  1786,  the  year  in  which  this  letter 
was  written,  would  be  almost  exactly  his 
central  year.  But  his  letters  are  not  con- 
fined to  that  happy  time,  and  we  can,  if 
we  like,  almost  follow  him  all  through  his 
life  with  their  help.  I  have  given  a  fron- 
tispiece, as  it  were,  from  his  years  of 
health  and  fame  and  quiet  happiness  ;  but 
we  had  better  now  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, and  take  things  orderly  as  they 
come. 

His  life  is  broken  into  very  simple  divi- 
sions.    He   was  born  at  Berkhampstead 
Rectory  in  1 731,  went  to  school  at  West- 
minster, and  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1748.     London  was  his  home  till  1763, 
when  he  first  went  out  of  his  mind.     He 
seems  to  have  lived  a  pleasant  enough  life 
while  in  London,  not  much  troubled  with 
the  law,  but  spending  his  time  in  a  care- 
less  sort  of  fashion  with  young  literary 
men  like  himself,  among  whom  were  Lloyd 
and  Colman,  and  perhaps  Churchill.    Prob- 
ably he  was  much  like  other  young  men 
who  lived  in  the   Temple   in  those  days, 
when   it  was   said  of   it:    "The  Temple 
is  stocked  with  its  peculiar  beaux,  wits, 
poets,  critics,  and  every  character  in  the 
gay  world ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
so  pretty  a  society  should  be  disgraced 
with  a  few  dull  fellows  who  can  submit  to 
puzzle  themselves  with  cases  and  reports." 
From  1763  to  1765  he  was  in  an  asylum ; 
and  it  was  there  that,  on   recovering,  he 
first  received   those   strong  religious  im- 
pressions  which   colored   the  rest  of  his 
life.     He  lived  at  Huntingdon  from  1765 
to  1767,  most  of  the  time  with  the  Unwins, 


a  clergyman's  family  with  whom  he  be- 
came very  intimate.  After  Mr.  Unwin's 
death  in  1767,  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  moved 
to  Olney,  where  they  stayed  till  1787. 
Here  his  poetry  was  mainly  written, 
though  his  happiest  days  were  probably 
those  spent  at  Weston  Underwood,  a 
country  village  not  far  from  Olney,  to 
which  Lady  Hesketh  persuaded  them  to 
move  in  1787.  There  he  stayed  till  1795, 
and  only  left  it  because  his  terrible  malady 
was  so  plainly  returning  that  his  young 
cousin,  John  Johnson,  wished  to  have  him 
with  him  in  Norfolk  where  he  could  be 
always  by  his  side.  There  he  remained 
in  different  houses,  but  always  in  the  same 
melancholy  state,  till  the  end  came  at 
Dereham  in  April,  1800. 

There  are  very  few  letters  of  the  Lon- 
don period  extant,  but  one  of  the  few  is 
so  characteristic  of  Cowper  and  his  easy, 
good-natured,  sensible  way  of  looking  at 
life,  that  I  must  quote  some  of  it.  It  is, 
if  possible,  truer  and  timelier  in  our  day 
than  it  was  in  his;  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  more  universally  accepted  doctrine 
nowadays  than  that  the  whole  of  life  is  to 
be  absorbed  in  getting,  or,  equally  often 
in  unnecessarily  increasing,  the  material 
means  of  life;  no  time  being  lost  on  life 
itself,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word. 
Cowper  and  Thurlow  were  in  early  years 
in  the  same  attorney's  office.  Perhaps 
after  all  to  us  who  look  back  on  it  now, 
the  obscure  and  comparatively  poor  poet 
may  seem  to  have  got  as  much  out  of  life 
as  the  lord  chancellor  I  There  may  even 
be  people  bold  enough  to  maintain  that 
Cowper's  life  was  better  worth  living  than 
Thurlow's  even  if  his  poetry  had  been  a 
failure. 

But  here  is  the  letter  or  part  of  it :  — 

If  my  resolution  to  be  a  great  man  was  half 
so  strong  as  it  is  to  despise  the  shame  of  be- 
ing a  little  one,  I  should  not  despair  of  a  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with  ail  its  appurte- 
nances;   for  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 
and  I  could  prove  it  by  a  thousand  instances, 
than  that  every  man  may  be  rich  if  he  will. 
What  is  the  industry  of  half  the  industrious 
men  in  the  world  but  avarice  ?  and,  call  it  by 
which  name  you  will,  it  almost  always  suc- 
ceeds.    But  this  provokes  me  that  a  covetous 
dog,  who  will  work  by  candle-light  in  the 
morning  to  get  what  he  does  not  want,  shall 
be  praised  for  his  thriftiness,  while  a  gentle- 
man shall  be  abused  for  submitting  to  his 
wants,  rather  than  work  like  an  ass  to  relieve 
them.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  my  dear  Row- 
ley, there  is  a  degree  of  poverty  that  has  no 
disgrace  belonging  to  it;  that  degree  of  it,  I 
mean,  in  which  a  man  enjoys  clean  linen  and 
good  company;  and,  if  I  never  sink  below 
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this  degree  of  it,  I  care  not  if  I  never  rise 
above  it.  This  is  a  strange  epistle,  nor  can  I 
imagine  how  the  devil  I  came  to  write  it ;  but 
here  it  is,  such  as  it  is,  and  much  good  may 
you  do  with  it 

There  are  naturally  no  letters  while  he 
was  at  St.  Albans,  but  they  begin  again  as 
soon  as  he  gets  to  Huntingdon.  His  ex- 
periences of  keeping  house  for  two  per- 
sons are  like  other  people's  before  and 
since:  — 

Dear  Joe,  [he  is  writing  to  Joseph  Hill, 
who  was  his  business  adviser  through  life,  and 
the  best  of  friends  beside]. — Whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to 
keep  house  for  two  people.  A  man  cannot 
always  live  upon  sheep's  heads  and  liver  and 
lights,  like  the  lions  in  the  Tower;  and  a 
joint  of  meat  in  so  small  a  family  is  an  endless 
incumbrance.  My  butcher's  bill  for  the  last 
week  amounted  to  four  shillings  and  tenpence. 
I  set  off  with  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  was  forced  to 
give  part  of  it  away  to  my  washerwoman. 
Then  I  made  an  experiment  upon  a  sheep's 
heart,  and  that  was  too  little.  Next  I  put 
three  pounds  of  beef  into  a  pie,  and  this  had 
like  to  have  been  too  much,  for  it  lasted  three 
days,  though  my  landlord  was  admitted  to  a 
share  of  it.  Then  as  to  small  beer,  I  am 
puzzled  to  pieces  about  it.  I  have  bought  as 
much  for  a  shilling  as  will  serve  us  at  least  a 
month,  and  it  is  grown  sour  already.  In 
short,  I  never  knew  how  to  pity  poor  house- 
keepers before ;  but  now  I  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  politic  cast  which  their  occupation  usu- 
ally gives  to  their  countenance,  for  it  is  really 
a  matter  full  of  perplexity. 

Huntingdon  must  have  seemed  a  quiet 
place  after  London,  but  Cowper  seems  to 
have  settled  down  easily  enough.  "  Here 
is  a  card  assembly,"  he  writes,  "and  a 
dancing  assembly,  and  a  horse  race,  and  a 
club,  and  a  bowling  green,  —  so  that  I  am 
well  off,  you  perceive,  in  point  of  diver- 
sions ;  especially  as  I  shall  go  to  'em  just 
as  much  as  I  should  if  I  lived  a  thousand 
miles  off."  The  chief  attraction  to  him 
was  apparently  the  river.  "The  river 
Ouse,  —  I  forget  how  they  spell  it  —  is  the 
most  agreeable  circumstance  in  this  part 
of  the  world ;  at  this  town  it  is,  I  believe, 
as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor;  nor 
does  the  silver  Thames  better  deserve 
that  epithet,  nor  has  it  more  flowers  upon 
its  banks,  these  being  attributes,  which,  in 
strict  truth,  belong  to  neither.  Fluellen 
would  say,  they  are  as  like  as  my  fingers 
to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmon  in  both. 
It  is  a  noble  stream  to  bathe  in,  and  I  shall 
make  that  use  of  it  three  times  a  week, 
having  introduced  myself  to  it  for  the  first 
time  this  morning." 

Having  given  bits  from  these  letters  to 
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Hill,  I  ought  not  to  omit  what  may  be  re- 
garded as,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  In  the  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  new-bora  religious 
feelings  he  had  entered  with  the  Unwins 
on  a  course  of  life  which  was  very  danger- 
ous to  one  who  had  suffered  as  he  had» 
and  which  indeed  was  not  long  in  showing 
itself  so.     This  is  how  they  lived  :  — 

We  breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and 
nine  ;  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  Scripture, 
or  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preacher  of 
those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we  attend 
Divine  Service,  which  is  performed  here  twice 
every  day  ;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  sep- 
arate and  amuse  ourselves  as  we  please. 
During  that  interval  I  either  read  in  my  owrk 
apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the 
garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner  ; 
but,  if  the  weather  permits,  adjourn  to  the 
garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son, 
I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious  con- 
versation till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too 
windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within 
doors,  or  sing  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collec- 
tion; and,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harp- 
sichord,  make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which 
our  hearts,  I  hope,  are  the  best  and  most 
musical  performers.  After  tea,  we  sally  forth 
to  walk  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a 
good  walker,  and  we  have  generally  travelled 
about  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again. 
At  night  we  read  and  converse  as  before  till 
supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening 
either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  lasjt  of  all 
the  family  are  called  to  prayers. 

Well  might  Lady  Hesketh  say  after- 
wards, with  reference  to  days  spent  in 
similar  fashion  with  Mr.  Newton;  "to 
such  a  tender  mind,  and  to  such  a  wounded 
yet  lively  imagination,  as  our  cousin's,  I 
am  persuaded  that  eternal  praying  and 
preaching  was  too  much."  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  specially  gifted  spiritual  na- 
tures who  can  literally  obey  the  "Think 
of  God  more  frequently  than  you  breathe  '* 
of  Epictetus,  or  the  "Pray  without  ceas- 
ing" of  St.  Paul;  but  they  are  the  rare 
exceptions  who  combine  the  saints'  love 
of  God  and  sense  of  sin  with  an  ease  and 
cheerfulness  of  temperament  which  in  any 
one  else  would  be  called  Epicurean.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  such  a  life  produces,  if 
the  first  of  the  qualities  be  wanting,  the 
cold  and  formal  religion  of  the  monk  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  if  the  second  be 
absent,  as  in  Cowper's  case,  it  produces 
melancholy  or  despair. 

Less  than  a  year  after  this  letter  was 
written  Mr.  Unwin  died,  and  Cowper  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  went  to  live  at  Olney.  They 
stayed  there  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
through  Cowper's  letters  we  are  as  well 
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acquainted  with  their  life  there  as  if  we 
had  been  their  next-door  neighbors.  His 
way  of  noting  and  describing  all  sorts  of 
details  and  small  matters,  which  other 
people  would  have  passed  over,  makes  our 
picture  of  the  little  house  at  Olney  and  its 
inhabitants  as  complete  as  an  interior  by 
Teniers*or  Ostade;  only  fortunately  the 
inhabitants  are  rather  more  attractive  than 
the  boors  who  are  too  often  the  only 
figures  in  Dutch  pictures.  A  neat  and 
careful  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury like  Cowper,  particular  about  his 
wigs  and  buckles  being  of  the  fashionable 
shape,  was  not  likely  to  crowd  his  canvas 
with  the  drunken  ostlers  and  ploughmen 
of  Olney.  His  subjects  are  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  after  them  just  the  first 
thing  beside,  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
came  into  his  head.  Here  is  his  theory  of 
letter-writing:  — 

My  Dear   Friend, — You  like   to  hear 
from  me ;  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.     But  I  have  nothing  to  say; 
this  seems  equally  a  good  reason  why  I  should 
not.     Yet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your  horse 
at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present 
writing,  being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
had  found  occasion  to  say  to  me,  "  Mr.  Cow- 
per, you  have  not  spoke  since  I  came  in; 
have  you  resolved  never  to  speak  again.?  "  it 
would  be  but  a  poor  reply  if  in  answer  to  the 
summons  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.     And  this  by  the  way  sug- 
gests to  me  a  seasonable  piece  of  instruction, 
and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  very  apt  to  for- 
get, when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in 
hand,  that  a  letter  may  be  written  upon  any- 
thing or  nothing,  just  as  that  anything  or 
nothing  happens  to  occur.     A  man  that  has  a 
journey  before  him  twenty  miles  in  length, 
which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will  not  hesi- 
tate and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or 
not,  because  he  does  not  readily  conceive  how 
he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  it;   for  he 
knows  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving 
one  foot  forward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he 
shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it.     So  it  is  in  the 
present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar  case. 
A    letter  is   written   as    a    conversation   is 
maintained,  or  a  journey  performed;  not  by 
preconcerted  or  premeditated  means,  a  new 
contrivance  or  an  invention  never  heard  of 
before,  —  but  merely  by  maintaining  a  prog- 
ress, and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the 
appointed  end.     If  a  man  may  talk  without 
thinking,    why  may  he  not  write   upon   the 
same  terms  ?    A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last 
century,  a  tie-wig,  squPT'^-toe,  Steinkirk  figure 
would  say:   **  My  gcfc'Ir  o-.y  a  man  has  no 
right  to  do  either."    But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the   present  century  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and  so, 
good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever 


be  your  name,  step  into  your  picture  frame 
again,  and  leave  us  moderns  to  think  when 
we  can  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not, 
else  we  might  as  well  be  dead  as  you  are. 

The  difficulty  in  writing  about  letters  is 
that  to  illustrate  one  must  quote;  and 
then,  as  the  charm  of  letters  lies,  or  ought 
to  lie,  in  the  large,  the  quotation  of  a  line 
or  two,  which  is  often  enough  in  poetry, 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  letter-writer,  and 
we  have  to  quote  nearly  in  full  —  which 
again  demands  a  magnificent  disregard  of 
considerations  of  space.  However,  this 
letter  which  I  have  just  been  giving, 
seemed  to  me  to  have  nearly  irresistible 
claim.s,  for  not  only  is  it  the  best  account 
of  Cowper's  ideas  about  writing  letters, 
but  it  is  less  accessible  than  many  others. 
Mr.  Benham,  who  has  got  most  of  the  best 
letters  in  his  selection,  has  left  this  one 
out. 

Cowper's  letters  are  generally  charac- 
terized by  a  sort  of  careless,  easy  inevita- 
bleness,  but  he  could  go  out  of  his  way  to 
make  a  letter  sometimes.  Here  is  a  bit 
of  rhyming  tour  deforce  sent  to  Mr.  New- 
ton. Its  subject  is  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how,  for 
all  its  cleverness,  it  remains  a  perfect  letter 
with  the  true  Janus-face  looking  back  to 
the  writer  and  on  to  the  recipient;  the 
rhyme  is  just  the  sort  of  joke  Cowper 
liked ;  the  careful  explanation  that  the 
poems  were  written  "  in  hopes  to  do  good  " 
is  as  plainly  the  Newtonian  part  of  the 
affair.  It  begins  :  "  My  very  dear  friend, 
I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have 
read,  you  may  scratch  your  head,  and  say, 
I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 
what  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not, —  by  the 
tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme  ; 
but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of 
yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?"  This  sort  of 
thing  is  kept  up  all  through  the  letter  and 
then  he  ends  up  :  "  I  have  heard  before, 
of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid  upon  springs, 
and  such  like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in 
every  part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you 
was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an 
air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in 
and  now  out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a 
figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string,  or 
any  such  thing;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a 
rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance, 
and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still, 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away, 
alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of 
what  I  have  penned  ;  which  that  you  may 
do,  ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out 
with  jigging  about,  I  take  my  leave,  and 
here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to 
the  ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C." 
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A  letter  like  this  is  worth  giving,  be- 
cause it  is  probably  unique  in  the  annals 
of  the  art;  but  it  is  the  less  striking  let- 
ters that  are  really  more  characteristic  of 
Cowper.  The  best  are  those  which  we 
harcily  notice  the  first  time  we  read  them, 
but  like  better  every  time  we  take  them 
up.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  let- 
ters from  Olney  is  the  second  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Hesketh  when  John  Gilpin  had  in- 
duced her  to  begin  their  old  correspond- 
ence again.     This  is  how  he  ends  it :  — 

I  have  not  answered  many  things  in  your  let- 
ter, nor  can  do  it  at  present,  for  want  of  room. 
I  cannot  believe  but  that  I  should  know  you, 
notwithstanding  all  that  time  may  have  done. 
There  is  not  a  feature  of  your  face,  could  I 
meet  it  upon  the  road  by  itself,  that  I  should 
not  instantly  recollect.  I  should  say,  that  is 
my  cousin's  nose,  or  those  are  her  lips  and 
her  chin,  and  no  woman  upon  earth  can  claim 
them  but  herself.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very 
smart  youth  of  my  years.  I  am  not  indeed 
grown  grey  so  much  as  I  am  grown  bald.  No 
matter.  There  was  more  hair  in  the  world 
than  ever  had  the  honor  to  belong  to  me. 
Accordingly,  having  found  just  enough  to  curl 
a  little  at  my  ears,  and  to  intermix  with  a  little 
of  my  own  that  still  hangs  behind,  I  appear, 
if  you  see  me  in  an  afternoon,  to  have  a  very 
decent  headdress,  not  easily  distinguished 
from  my  natural  growth;  which  being  worn 
with  a  small  bag,  and  a  black  ribbon  about 
my  neck,  continues  to  me  the  charms  of  my 
youth,  even  at  the  verge  of  age.  Away  with 
the  fear  of  writing  too  often.  Yours  my  dear- 
est cousin,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  That  the  view  I  give  you  of  myself 
may  be  complete,  I  add  the  two  following 
items,  that  I  am  in  debt  to  nobody,  and  that 
I  grow  fat. 

But  perhaps  the  most  inimitable  and 
delightful  of  all  Cowper's  epistolary  virtues 
is  his  power  of  telling  stories.  Everybody 
has  felt  how  little  power  the  ordinary  story- 
teller, whether  on  paper  or  in  conversa- 
tion, has  of  making  us  go  with  him,  and 
see  the  thing  as  he  sees  it.  Cowper's 
stories  are  as  alive  for  us  as  they  were  for 
his  friends.  Take,  for  instance,  this  little 
account  of  a  country  election  in  the  old 
days :  — 

We  were  sitting  yesterday  after  dinner,  the 
two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly,  and 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  such 
intrusion,  in  our  snug  parlor,  one  lady  knit- 
ting, the  other  netting,  and  the  gentleman 
winding  worsted,  when,  to  our  unspeakable 
surprise,  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window, 
a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  boys 
hallooed,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  Gren- 
ville.  Puss  was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her 
box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with  all  his  good 
friends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance 


at  the  grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back 
door,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  approach. 
Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible 
of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose, 
climb  in  at  a  window  than  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded. In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  parlor  were  filled.  Mr.  Grenviile, 
advancing  towards  me,  shook  me  by  the  hind 
with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extreirely 
seducing.  As  soon  as  he,  and  as  many  a^ore 
as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to 
open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  I'jad 
no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  ere  lit. 
I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he 
was  not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  ihe 
less,  no  doubt,  because  Mr.  Ashburner,  the 
drapier,  addressing  himself  to  me  at  that  1  ao- 
ment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  dfal. 
Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of 
such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,  I  ven- 
tured to  confirm  my  first  assertion  by  say  Ing 
that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  c  ojv 
sisted.  Thus  ended  the  conference,  llr. 
Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  agiin, 
kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kis)ed 
likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seen»ed 
upon  the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman. 

There  are  very  few  pictures  of  life  ia 
the  last  century  where  the  figures  stjind 
out  of  the  canvas  so  clear,  direct,  iind 
natural,  with  their  own  personality  abjut 
them  as  they  do  here.  And  how  cha'm- 
ingly  Cowper's  humor  lights  up  the  whi>le 
picture!  He  is  always  amusing  ab)ut 
himself  and  his  own  importance,  and  gi/es 
us  a  number  of  little  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject which  are  worth  noting.  He  had  no 
poetic  contempt  for  personal  adornmeat ; 
when  his  friend  Unwin  is  going  up  to 
town,  he  writes  to  him:  "My  head  will 
be  obliged  to  5-ou  for  a  hat,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  string  that  gives  you  the  circum- 
ference. The  depth  of  the  crown  must 
be  four  inches  and  one-eighth.  Let  it  not 
be  a  round  slouch,  which  I  abhor,  but  a 
smart,  well-cocked,  fashionable  affair." 

His  fame,  too,  when  it  came,  amuned 
him  very  much,  and  he  is  never  tired  of 
joking  about  it.  "  I  cannot  help  addinj^  a 
circumstance  that  will  divert  you.  Martin 
[an  innkeeper]  having  learned  from  Sam 
whose  servant  he  was,  told  him  that  he 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Cowper,  but  he  had 
heard  him  frequently  spoken  of  by  the 
companies  that  had  called  at  his  house, 
and  therefore  when  Sam  would  have  paid 
for  his  breakfast  would  take  nothing  fiom 
him.     Who  s:  -;t  fame  is  only  empty 

breath  !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  good  ale 
and  cold  beef  into  the  bargain."  So  ag;\in, 
and  neither  of  these  are  given  by  iHr. 
Benham   who,   no   doubt,   could  not  ilnd 
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room  for  all  the  good  things.  "  I  have 
been  tickled  with  some  douceurs  of  a  very 
flattering  nature  by  the  post.  A  lady  un- 
known addresses  the  best  of  men ;  an 
unknown  gentleman  has  read  my  inimita- 
ble poems,  and  invites  me  to  his  seat  in 
Hampshire  —  another  incognito  gives  me 
hopes  of  a  memorial  in  his  garden,  and  a 
Welsh  attorney  sends  me  his  verses  to 
revise,  and  obligingly  asks, — 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

"  If  you  find  me  a  little  vain  hereafter, 
my  friend,  you  must  excuse  it,  in  consid- 
eration of  these  powerful  incentives,  espe- 
cially the  latter ;  for  surely  the  poet  who 
can  charm  an  attorney,  especially  a  Welsh 
one,  must  be  at  least  an  Orpheus,  if  not 
something  greater."  And  he  tells  Lady 
Hesketh  :  "  I  have  received  an  anonymous 
complimentary  Pindaric  ode  from  a  little 
poet  who  calls  himself  a  schoolboy.  I 
send  you  the  first  stanza  by  way  of  speci- 
men. 

To  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.  of  his  poems  in  the  second  volume. 
In  what  high  strains,  my  Muse,  wilt  thou 
Attempt  great  Cowper's  worth  to  show  ? 
Pindaric  strains  shall  tune  the  lyre, 
And  'twould  require 
A  Pindar's  fire 
To  sing  great  Cowper's  worth, 
The  lofty  bard,  delightful  sage, 
ETcr  the  wonder  of  the  age, 
And  blessing  to  the  earth. 

"  Adieu,  my  precious  cousin,  your  lofty 
bard  and  delightful  sage  expects  you  with 
all  possible  affection." 

But  we  are  getting  now,  indeed,  have 
already  got,  so  far  as  some  of  the  letters 
I  have  been  quoting  are  concerned,  into 
the  Weston  Underwood  period  of  the 
poet's  life,  where  he  is  at  his  happiest  and 
best,  enjoying  his  success  and  fame,  and 
the  many  friendships,  both  old,  re-opened, 
and  new  discovered,  which  his  fame 
brought  him,  busy  at  his  Homer  with  a 
fixed  quantity  to  translate  every  day,  so 
that  he  always  writes  in  "  Homer  hurry," 
—  a  kind  of  hurr}'  which  somehow  pro- 
duces the  most  lazy,  delightful  letters  — 
occupied  and  amused,  in  fact,  in  such  a 
fashion  that  his  melancholy  found  no  loop- 
hole to  get  in  by  till  Homer  was  finished 
and  despatched,  Mrs.  Unwin  aging  every 
day  and  often  sufiEering,  and  only  the  un- 
congenial task  of  editing  Milton  was  there 
to  save  him  from  himself.  We  will  not  fol- 
low him  there,  except  in  sympathy ;  indeed, 
after  a  very  few  more  specimens  of  his 
*'  divine  chit  chat,"  as  Coleridge  called  it, 


we  must  take  our  leave  of  him  altogether, 
and  bring  this  paper  to  an  end.  I  have 
given  one  specimen  of  his  story-telling 
powers.  Here  is  another,  this  time  to 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  the  wife  of  the  squire 
of  Weston  Underwood  :  — 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Frog,  —  You  have  by  this 
time  (I  presume)  heard  from  the  doctor,  whom 
I  desired  to  present  to  .you  our  best  affections, 
and  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well.  He  sent  an 
urchin  (I  do  not  mean  a  hedgehog,  commonly 
called  an  urchin  in  old  times,  but  a  boy,  com- 
monly  so  called  at  present),  expecting  that  he 
would  find  you  at  Bucklands,  whither  he  sup- 
posed you  gone  on  Thursday.  He  sent  him 
charged  with  divers  articles,  and  among  oth- 
ers with  letters,  or,  at  least,  with  a  letter; 
which  I  mention  that,  if  the  boy  should  be 
lost  together  with  his  despatches,  past  all 
possibility  of  recovery,  you  may  yet  know 
that  the  doctor  stands  acquitted  of  not  writ- 
ing. That  he  is  utterly  lost  (that  is  to  say, 
the  boy,  for  the  doctor  being  the  last  antece- 
dent, as  the  grammarians  say,  you  might  oth- 
erwise suppose  that  he  was  intended)  is  the 
more  probable,  because  he  was  never  four 
miles  from  his  home  before,  having  only  trav- 
elled at  the  side  of  a  plough-team  ;  and  when 
the  doctor  gave  him  his  direction  to  Buck- 
lands,  he  asked,  very  naturally,  if  that  place 
was  in  England.  So  what  has  become  of 
him  Heaven  knows  !  I  do  not  know  that  any 
adventures  have  presented  themselves  since 
your  departure  worth  mentioning,  except  that 
the  rabbit  that  infested  your  Wilderness  has 
been  shot  for  devouring  your  carnations ;  and 
that  I  myself  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
being  devoured  in  like  manner  by  a  great  dog, 
namely,  Pearson's.  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
on  Friday  informing  him  that  unless  he  tied 
up  his  great  mastiff  in  the  daytime,  I  would 
send  him  a  worse  thing,  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  an  attorney.  When  I 
go  forth  to  ramble  in  the  fields  I  do  not  sally, 
like  Don  Quixote,  with  a  purpose  of  encoun- 
tering monsters,  if  any  such  can  be  found ;  but 
am  a  peaceable  poor  gentleman,  and  a  poet, 
who  means  nobody  any  harm,  the  fox  hunters 
and  the  two  universities  of  this  land  excepted. 
I  cannot  learn  from  any  creature  whether  the 
Turnpike  Bill  is  alive  or  dead;  so  ignorant 
am  I,  and  by  such  ignoramuses  surrounded. 
But  if  I  know  little  else,  this  at  least  I  know, 
that  I  love  you  and  Mr.  Frog ;  that  I  long  for 
your  return,  and  that  I  am,  with  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  best  affections,  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  showing  the  magnifi- 
cent disregard  of  considerations  of  space 
of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  give  this  letter  in  full  was  too  great ; 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  so  perfectly 
easy  and  charming,  and  it  gives  a  delight- 
ful glimpse  into  the  happiness  of  those 
early  days  at  Weston  and  the  pleasant  in- 
timacy that  existed  between  the  Lodge  and 
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the  Hall.  The  Lodge  wrote  complimen- 
tary verses  to  the  Hall,  and  the  Hall  (in 
the' person  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton  and  her 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  the  Padre  of 
whom  Cowper  got  very  fond),  transcribed 
the  Lodge's  translation  of  Homer;  Cow- 
per and  Mrs.  Unwin  dined  constantly  with 
the  "  Frogs  "  and  the  '*  Frogs  "  occasion- 
ally with  them,  and  altogether  life  seems 
to  have  passed  very  agreeably.  Poor 
Cowper  got  into  trouble  for  it  with  Mr. 
NewtOD,  who  did  not  like  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  kept  a  careful  watch  over  his 
flock ;  but  the  poet  could  stand  on  his 
dignity  when  he  pleased,  and  he  would 
not  give  up  his  new  friends  ;  and  as  the 
Padre  did  not  apparently  even  attempt  a 
conversion,  no  harm  came  of  it. 

The  two  most  important  of  the  friend- 
ships Cowper  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  were  those  with  Hayley,  who  was 
afterwards  his  biographer,  and  with  his 
young  cousin  John  Johnson,  who  took 
charge  of  him  during  his  melancholy  clos- 
ing years,  and  proved  himself  in  every  way 
unwearying  in  his  devotion.  He  was  a 
Cambridge  undergraduate  when  his  cousin 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  and  his  high 
spirits  and  good  nature  made  Cowper  take 
to  him  at  once.  The  poet  liked  to  get  him 
to  Weston  for  his  vacations,  and  he  seems 
to  have  brightened  everybody  up  when  he 
stayed  there.  The  letters  to  him  are 
nearly  always  bright  and  cheerful.  Here 
is  one  of  the  last  of  the  really  happy  ones. 
It  is  headed  "  lo  Paean  !" 

My  Dearest  Johnny,  —  Even  as  you  fore- 
told, so  it  came  to  pass.  On  Tuesday  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  and  on  Tuesday  came  the 
pheasants ;  for  which  I  am  indebted  in  many 
thanks,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Unwin,  both  to  your 
kindness,  and  to  your  kind  friend  Mr.  Cope- 
man. 

In  Copeman's  ear  this  truth  let  Echo  tell,  — 
Immortal  bards  like  mortal  pheasants  well. 
And  when  his   clerkship's  out,  I  wish  him 

herds 
Of  golden  clients  for  his  golden  birds. 

Our  friends  the  Courtenays  have  never 
dined  with  us  since  their  marriage,  because  we 
have  never  asked  them  ;  and  we  have  never 
asked  them  because  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  is  not  so 
equal  to  the  task  of  providinpj  for  and  enter- 
taining company  as  before  this  last  illness. 
But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  arrival  here  of 
a  bustard ;  rather  it  is  a  cause  for  which  we 
shall  be  particularly  glad  to  see  the  monster. 
It  will  be  a  handsome  present  to  them.  So 
let  the  bustard  come,  as  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  said  to  the  hare,  when  he  was  hunt- 
ing,—  **  Let  her  come,  a'  God's  name,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  her."  Adieu  my  dear  cousin 
and  caterer  —  My  eyes  terribly  bad,  else  I  had 
much  more  to  say  to  you. 
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Not  very  long  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, Mrs.  Unwin's  health  of  body  and 
mind  entirely  broke  down,  and  her  affec- 
tion, which  had  so  long  been  the  greatest 
of  blessings  to  Cowper,  became  all  at  once 
the  very  reverse,  for  she  insisted  on  his 
spending  his  days  in  her  room,  reading  to 
her  and  writing  for  her  —  occupations 
which  had  always  tried  him ;  and  as  she 
could  hardly  speak,  and  he  was  thrown  in 
this  way  entirely  on  her  society,  he  natu- 
rally relapsed  into  the  old  melancholy. 
Lady  Hesketh  found  him  in  1794  in  a  ter- 
rible state  of.insanity,  refusing  food,  walk- 
ing incessantly  up  and  down  his  room, 
filled  with  the  most  awful  imaginations. 
Then  they  took  him  to  Norfolk  in  the 
next  year  and  unhappily  he  lived  on  till 
April  25th,  1800.  The  despair  lasted  up 
to  the  moment  of  death  ;  but  it  is  consol- 
ing, as  well  as  curious  to  know,  that  from 
that  moment  "  the  expression  with  which 
his  countenance  settled  was  that  of  calm- 
ness and  composure,  mingled,  as  it  were, 
with  holy  surprise."  And  certainly,  as 
Southey  says,  "never  was  there  a  burial 
at  which  the  mourners  might,  with  more 
sincerity  of  feeling,  give  their  hearty 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  it  had 
pleased  him  to  deliver  the  departed  out  of 
the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world." 

Cowper's  letters  are  so  perfectly  easy 
and  simple  and  sincere  that  we  can  enjoy 
them  in  whatever  mood  we  may  happen 
to  be,  just  as  we  can  always  enjoy  *'  Guy 
Mannering  "  or  "  Emma."  And  we  enjoy 
them  simply  for  their  own  sake.  Half  the 
interest  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  lies 
in  what  may  be  called  his  philosophy  of 
life ;  Horace  Walpole  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
of  social  and  political  history  as  from  that 
of  the  lover  of  letters,  and  Gray  too  has  a 
great  deal  to  tell  us  which  would  be  inter- 
esting and  important  in  a  book.  The  great 
merit  of  Cowper  in  this  line  is  that  he  is 
not  a  philosopher,  or  a  politician,  or  a 
scholar,  but  simply  and  solely  a  writer  of 
letters.  He  has  no  extraneous  claims  on 
our  interest,  and  indeed  he  became  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  English 
letter-writers  by  simply  not  trying  to  be- 
come anything  else.  No  one  but  Gray, 
and  perhaps  Lamb,  has  anything  like  his 
delicacy  of  style  and  humor,  and  Gray,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  generally  so  spontaneous 
as  Cowper.  Never  were  letters  written 
with  less  idea  of  publication.  He  de- 
stroyed all  he  received,  and  asked  his  cor- 
respondents to  do  the  same  with  his.  The 
letters  would  never  have  been  published 
but  for  the  success  of  the  poems  ;  but  it 
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is  possible  that  there  are  many  people  now 
who  are  tempted  to  renew  their  forgotten 
acquaintance  with  Cowper  as  a  poet  by 
learning  from  his  letters  how  delightful  he 
was  as  a  man.  J.  C.  Bailey. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

In  his  report  upon  the  work  of  the  post- 
office  during  the  year  ending  March  31 
last,  the  late  Mr.  Raikes  has  left  behind 
him  a  record  of  continued  progress  and 
development.  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year  the  number  of  letters,  etc., 
carried  shows  an  increase  of  82 per  cent, 
the  figures  being;  — 
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3.5 

w 


Letters,  .     .     . 
Post-cards,  .     . 
Book  Packets,  Circu 
lars,  and  Samples, 
Newspapers,    .     . 

Total,  .     . 


1,705,800,000 
229,700,000 

481,200,000 
161,000,000 
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8-9 
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45'2 
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12-8 

4*3 


Parcels, 


2,577*700,000    4*4    68*4 
46,287,956    8*o      1*2 


Grand  Total,      2,623,987,956    8*2    69*6 

Of  the  total  number  of  letters,  etc.,  carried 
29*5  per  cent,  were  delivered  in  the  Lon- 
don postal  district;  557  per  cent,  in  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales ;  8*9  per  cent, 
in  Scotland,  and  5*9  per  cent,  in  Ireland, 
To  oope  with  the  increased  work  it  was 
necessary  to  add  2,814  persons  to  the  per- 
manent staff,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
numbered  66,868,  in  addition  to  which 
54,000  other  persons  were  employed 
throughout  the  Kingdom  more  or  less 
in  post-office  work.  In  the  telegraph  de- 
partment also  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  business,  the  number  of  tele- 
grams dealt  with  being  66,409,200,  as 
compared  with  62,638,400  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  receipts  on  account  of 
the  telegraph  service  were  ;^2,456,8oo, 
that  being  about  ;^93,ooo  more  than  in 
1889-90;  but  if  interest  on  capital  expen- 
diture be  taken  into  account,  the  earnings 
of  the  telegraph  system  do  not  yet  cover 
the  expenses,  the  deficiency  for  last  year 


being  set  down  at  ;^i98,2oo.  Turnin^^  t< 
what  may  be  called  the  financial  departj 
ments  of  the  post-office,  the  total  numbei 
of  money  orders  issued  was  io,26o,< 
representing  a  sum  of  £27,867.^00,  an( 
showing,  as  compared  with  1889-90, 
decrease  in  numbers  of  113.300,  but  an 
increase  in  value  of  _;^792,ooo.  Of  postal 
orders,  there  were  issued  48,841,800,  rep- 
resenting a  sum  of  ;^i9,i78,4oo,  that 
being  an  increase  in  number  of  4,129,200, 
and  in  value  of  ;^  1,440,600,  upon  the  pre- 
vious year.  As  to  the  savings  banks,  the 
record  for  the  past  five  years  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 

i886 


4,827,314 
4,507,809 
4,220,927 
3»95i»76i 
3»73i.42i 


m  o 

4..    Ot 
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During  the  year  deposits  amounting  to 
about  ;^58o,ooo  were  transferred  from 
trustee  banks  to  the  post-office,  and  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  money  that  pre- 
viously went  to  the  trustee  banks  now 
goes  direct  to  the  post-office.  The  amount 
of  government  stock  purchased  during 
the  year  by  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  was  ^1,125,300,  and  the  amount 
sold  ;^59o,900  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  number  of  stock  accounts  open  was 
51,063,  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  these 
holders  being  ;^4,68o,20o,  or  an  average 
of;^9i  I2f.  irt?.  each.  As  regards  the  life 
assurance  business  of  the  office,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Raikes  could  only  leave  behind 
him  an  expression  of  regret  that  "there 
should  be  a  further  unexplained  decrease 
in  this  business,  which  would  seem  to 
offer  so  many  advantages  to  persons  of 
humble  means  to  secure  an  easy  and  safe 
provision."  And  the  advantages  of  the 
post-office  system  of  insurances  are  un- 
doubtedly great.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  department  insists  upon  intending 
insurers  coming  to  it  instead  of  seeking 
them  out  and  bringing  them  in,  it  will  as 
certainly  fail  to  do  business,  as  would  any 
ordinary  insurance  company  that  acted  in 
the  same  way. 
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